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SHIP  CANAL  COMMUNICATION  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS 
OP  SUEZ. 

Inquhy  imio  the  meam  qf  itiakUMhing  Sitam  Nuvigatkm,  By  Jamss 
YsTCB,  Capt.  KK.,  F.R.S.    Pelbam  Richardson,  CornhilL 

The  Suez  Navigahle  Canal  for  aeeelerated  eommMnieation  with  India, 
By  Mr.  Claakson.  British  and  Foreign  Agency  Office,  57,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

ObeervatUme  on  the  Med  Sea  and  MedUerranean,  By  AsTHum  Akdbrsok. 
Smith,  Elder  &.  Co.,  ComhiU. 

The  attention  of  the  acieotifio  world  hai,  for  many  years  past,  been 
directed  to  the  design  first  sketched  out  by  Napoleon  Baonaparte,  of 
<MonectiDg  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterraneany  by  means  of  a  navi- 
gaUe  cai^,  and  many  endeavoars  have  been  used  to  influence  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  to  undertake  the  task  single-handed :  but  engaged  in 
protracted  and  expensive  wars,  which  had  the  effect  of  desolating 
many  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  his  dominions,  and  the  crippled 
state  of  his  finances,  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  bis  enffaging  in 
this  magnificent  undertaking,  however  really  desirous  he  roav  have  t^en 
to  compass  this  ambitious  project  Since  the  of-nation  of  t^ar,  with 
the  loss  of  Syria,  his  sources  of  revenue  have  suffered  a  still  further 
'diminution,  being  now  barely  £4,000,000  sterling  per  annum ;  and  we 
are  therefore  not  surprised  to  hear,  that  within  tois  few  weeks  pastf 
he  has  wholly  abandoned  all  ideas  of  carrying  it  out  in  person :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  expresses  bis  wish  that  the  project  should  be  taken  up 
by  European  capitalists,  who,  provided  his  interests  are  duly  consi- 
dered, will  receive  from  him  all  the  necessary  assistance  and  protec- 
tion. Urged  on  by  this  consideration,  the  desire  to  shorten  toe  dis- 
tance between  Great  Britain  and  her  immense  territorial  possessions 
in  the  East,  and  to  facilitate  commerce«  several  projects  have  from 
time  to  time  been  put  forward  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  roonied  classes,  emulous  to 
employ  their  capital  in  all  important  undertakings  of  acknowledged 
utility  and  likely  to  prove  profiuble.  A  very  excellent  article  in  the 
Foreign  and  Quarterly  RemWf  has  been  followed  by  two  able  pamphlets 

i'ust  published,  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  other  by  Captain 
ames  Vetch.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  follow  either  of 
these  writers  through  their  several  statements,  but  merely  to  remove 
some  erroneous  impressions  entertained  by  all  of  them,  and  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  toe  question  under  consideratioo,  with  our  own 
opinions  thereon. 

Pelusium,  from  whence  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  canal,  lays  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Pelusiac  branch,  and,  according  to  btrabo, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sea;  its  circumference  mea- 
sured the  same  distance,  and  it  was  gtiarded  not  only  by  massive 
walls,  but  also  by  extensive  morasses  on  every  side;  being  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  naked  level,  between  the  sand  desert  pass- 
ing into  Syria,  the  sea,  and  the  morasses,  which  now  form  a  part  of 
the  lake  Mansaleb.    Its  rains  may  now  be  seen  about  two  miles  from 
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the  sea,  the  land  having  gained  seven  miles  and  a  half  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean since  that  period.  The  Pelusian  branch,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  in  those  days,  is  little  more  than  a  wide  stream 
of  mud  as  it  crosses  the  arid  plain  from  the  lake  Mansaleh  to  the  sea. 
On  Its  banks  stands  the  fortress  of  TIneh,  built  by  the  Turks,  and  said 
to  be  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  This  branch  of  the  Nile  is 
now  known  as  the  Canal  of  Abu  Manejji ;  it  is  the  second  branch 
issuing  from  the  Damietta  arm,  which  it  leaves  at  about  six  miles 
below  Cairo:  it  then  passes  by  Bibers  and  Tell  Bastah  (Bubastea)  and 
at  length  enters  the  sea,  much  contracted  in  width,  and  almost  choked 
up  with  mud. 

The  lake  El  Mansaleh  is  formed  in  the  low  lands  near  the  sea,  which 
extend  from  the  Pelusiac  branch  nearly  to  the  Rosetta  branch.  It 
receives  the  Canal  of  Ashmio-erromman,  which  formerly  passed 
through  the  territory  of  El  Mansaleh,  and  then  branched  out  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  ran  northward,  and  the  other,  making  a  bend, 
flowed  into  the  lake  of  Tennis  s  this  canal,  from  iU  uniform  depth,  is 
thought  to  be  the  Mendesian  arm  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  lake  Boheireto 
el*xar  has  been  considered  the  Tanitic  branch.  "This  lake,"  says 
Sicdrd, "  begins  half-league  to  the  eastward  of  Damietta,  aid  ends  at 
the  castle  of  Tineh,  anciently  Pelusium.  It  is  twentytwe  leagues  in 
length  from  east  to  weit,  and  five  or  broad  from  north  to  south.  Its 
bottom  is  muddy  and  full  of  weeds.  It  is  seldom  more  than  five  feet 
deep,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  sand,  at  most  a  league 
in  width;  it  communicates  with  the  sea  by  three  mouths,  that  of 
Tineh  the  easternmost,  Omm-ne-ferrej,  and  Dibeb.  In  summer,  during 
the  inundation,  its  waters  are  sweet,  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
are  salt.  This  lake  conUins  many  islands,  most  of  tliem  uncultivated, 
those  of  MaUreyyeh  near  El  Mansaleh  are  the  most  populous:  two 
others  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  The  bed  of  this 
lake  is  several  feet  below  the  level  of  both  seas,  the  depth  of  mud  and 
sand  being  very  considerable;  the  original  bed  on  which  they  rest 
being  compact  gravel,  and  calcareous  matter,  similar  to  the  general 
formations  of  Egypt.  The  Pelusiac  branch  was  considered  the  most 
important  one,  being  denominated  the  key  and  etrength  of  Egypt. 

Nechos,  the  sou  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Scrip- 
ture, was  the  first  who  attempted  to  open  a  communication  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  Darius,  King  of  Persia,  after- 
wards continued  to  the  bitter  lakes,  from  thence  it  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  tu  the  Red  Sea  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphos;  it  commenced 
from  the  Pelusiac  branch,  and  extended  as  far  as  Arsiuoe,  now  called 
Aggeroud,  or  Ajeroud :  the  length  of  this  canal,  says  Herodotus,  is 
equal  to  four  days'  voyage,  and  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  four  tiremes 
abreast:  the  water  enters  it  from  the  Nile,  a  little  above  the  city 
Bubastes;  it  terminated  in  the  Red  Sea,  uot  far  from  Patumos,  an 
Arabian  town.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  under  Nechos,  it  is 
said  that  one  hundred  thousand  Egyptians  perished,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  baneful  and  pestilential  marshes 
through  which  it  had  to  be  carried,  and  the  inevitable  long  exposure 
to  the  nightly  dews,  and  burning  heat  by  day,  to  which  the  workmen 
were  alternately  subjected :  this  writer  says,  «*  Darius  carried  on  thr 
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undertakiDg  (began  by  Nechos)  but  desisted  from  finisbing  it,  on  tbe 
false  opinion  that,  as  the  Red  Sea  is  higher  than  Egypt,  the  catting  of 
the  isthmus  between  them  would  necessarily  lav  the  country  under 
water.  The  Ptolemies  disproved  this  error,  and  by  means  of  weirs  or 
locks,  rendered  the  canal  navigable  to  the  sea,  without  obstruction  or 
inconvenience.''  Diodorus  confirms  this  account.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  the  second  of  that  name,  continued  the  canal  to  the 
bitter  fountains ;  at  this  point  the  work  was  interrupted,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  Red  Sea  lay  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt  by  three 
cubits  (4i  ft.  or  5ft.) :  he  denies  that  the  canal  was  ever  completed  to  the 
Red  Sea,  but  speaks  of  tbe  river  called  Ptolemsusthat  passes  by  Arsinoe. 

With  all  due  deference  to  learned  commentators  on  this  subject,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  with  Pliny,  that  the  canal  was  never  carried 
beyond  the  bitter  fountains,  and  that  the  river  he  mentions  was  the 
natural  channel  from  this  series  of  lakes  to  the  Red  Sea.  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  flowed  towards  the  Mediterranean : 
that  in  the  days  of  Nechos  the  communication  from  sea  to  sea  was 
continuous,  that  it  continued  so  long  after  his  days,  and  even  to  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemy  in  question :  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  con- 
tinuing to  retire  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  the  channel  from  the 
bitter  Takes  to  the  sea  dwindled  down  from  a  broad  expanse  of  waters 
above  the  present  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  a  narrow  channel  or  river, 
and  were  eventually  cut  off.  In  conflrmation  of  this,^  we  find  through- 
out this  depressed  portion  of  the  isthmus,  a  series  of  sea  beaches, 
heaps  and  ridges  of  accumulated  sea  shells,  and  reefs  of  coral,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  species  as  now  belong  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  not  to  tbe 
Mediterranean :  these  deposits  are  found  in  the  bitter  lakes  at  a  very 
slight  depression  below  the  present  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from 
thence  a  series  of  depressions  takes  place  throughout  the  whole  chain 
of  communication.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  as  the  communication 
was  gradually  cut  off,  the  labours  of  man  were  called  into  reauisition 
to  remedy  the  mischief,  artificial  channels  being  made  from  toe  head 
of  the  sea,  much  above  where  it  now  is,  to  the  bitter  lakes ;  or,  as 
Pliny  terms  it,  tbe  Lacus  Amaru  and  thence  from  lake  to  lake.  M. 
Linant's  report  tells  us,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  gulfs  of  Suez 
and  Akaba  the  sea  has  advanced;  this  is  positively  ridiculous,  and  dis- 
proved by  facts:  the  great  salt  plain  at  the  head  of  tbe  sea  of  Suez 
gives  decisive  evidence  of  its  oceanic  origin,  and  of  having  been  in 
remote  periods  a  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Arsinoe,  once  a  sea*port 
town,  is  now  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  the  sea :  even  modem 
Suez  is  removed  far  from  the  ancient  site.  This  head  of  the  sea  is 
not  merely  filling  up  by  sands,  but  its  formation  is  analagous  to  that  of 
deeper  waters,  and  common  to  the  sea,  and  of  such  is  the  isthmus, 
showing  throughout  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  volume  of  waters,  and 
not  merely  a  displacement  of  them.  Granted  that  the  remains  of  a 
town  may  be  found  under  water,  this  merely  proves  that  points  of  land, 
subject  to  the  incessant  motion  of  the  waves,  often  give  way,  and  be- 
come submerged:  Yambo  is  built  on  a  recent  reef.  Most  of  the  large 
towns  on  the  Arabian  coast  have  become  so  barricadoed  by  the  reefs 
and  consolidated  rocks  as  to  be  unapproachable  for  miles ;  and  even 
MacuUah,  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  built  on  a  recent 
reef:  the  original  boundaries  of  the  Red  Sea  are  on  both  sides  of  it, 
numerous  and  strongly  defined,  and  in  some  places  embrace  desert 
plains  many  leagues  in  extent. 

All  tbe  natursd  phenomena  of  the  isthmus  demonstrate  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  two  seas  was  kept  up  by  a  current  always  flowing 
from  tbe  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  valleys  or  de- 
pressions constituting  the  chain  of  lakes,  that  the  hard  gravel,  marl 
and  sand  forming  the  desert  is  such  as  represents  the  bed  of  the  sea  at 
Suez,  the  whole  of  the  extensive  plain  passing  into  Syria  was  at  this 
remote  period  covered  by  tbe  sea,  and  formed  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Hence  it  is  evident  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
again  opening  this  line  of  communication,  either  of  its  overflowing  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Egypt,  or  causing  a  rise  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  not  on  historical  record  that  this  line  of  communication  was 
made  available  to  the  fleets  of  the  ancients,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  the  desire  of  the  Egyptians  to  maintain  a  passage  for  the  ocean 
waters,  the  sea  passage  being  prevented  by  a  solid  dyke  or  wall  con- 
structed across  the  channel  near  its  entrance  to  the  gulf ;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  chief  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  make  all  the  cuUivat- 
able  portions  of  the  land  of  Egypt  available  to  its  then  dense  population ; 
thus  the  canal  from  Bubastis  passed  through  the  fertile  Wadi,  the 
Goshen  of  the  Israelites,  to  Thaubastum,  where  it  entered  the  Bitter 
lakes,  which  were  the  natural  reservoirs  of  both  the  ocean  and  river 
waters,  and  lest  the  salt  waters  should  flow  over  the  cultivated  tracks, 
or  the  channel  between  the  two  seas,  should  receive  too  great  an  im- 
petus from  the  overflow  of  tbe  Nile,  large  mounds  were  thrown  across 
tbe  Wadis. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  proposals  for  re- 
opening the  communicatioD  between  the  two  seas  by  means  of  a  ship 


canal  or  channel,  we  shall  notice  Mr.  Anderson's  pamphlet.  This 
gentleman  after  a  preliminary  condemnation  of  all  previous  statements 
and  speculations  as  superficial,  crude,  and  erroneous,  enters  upon  bis 
subject  bv  giving  a  somewhat  lengthy  extract  from  what  he  is  pleased 
to  term  the  report  of  M.  Linant,  a  French  civil  engineer,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  which  he  obtained  for  a  consideration:  in  this 
we  suspect  he  has  bought  a  bargain,  for  the  report  in  question  is  copied 
almost  literally  from  the  one  drawn  up  for  the  French  engineers, 
and  published  m  1798,  ^  Deicriptiond'  B^ypt ."  in  fact,  in  the  extract 
in  question,  M.  Linant  observes  "by  many  repeated  observations  made 
during  mv  numerous  journeys  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  as  well  as 
from  the  levellings  wnich  were  taken  with  great  care  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Egypt  by  the  French  army.  I  assume  that  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  it  has  once 
covered  the  Isthmus :"  there  is  not  the  most  remote  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  triginometrical  survey  has  been  taken  by  him,  or  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  country  east  of  the  chain  of  lakes.  In  the  words 
of  the  French  engineers  M.  Linant  observes : — "The  topographical 
position  of  the  place  shows,  that  from  tbe  Red  Sea  to  a  distance  of 
22,000  metres  (nearly  14  miles),  the  spot  where  the  ancient  canal  was 
re-dug  by  Amrou,  or  where  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  stilt 
exists,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  this  canal  to  a  depth  of  290  metres 
(9  ft.  6  in.)  when  there  would  be  at  once  established  a  current  of  water 
towards  the  Mediterranean;  because,  at  the  end  of  this  distance,  yoa 
enter  the  bed  of  the  bitter  lakes,  now  drv,  which  are  there  about 
5  metres  (16  ft.  4  in.)  lower  than  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  the 
ground  becomes  lower  and  lower,  as  far  as  the  point  which  separates 
Uie  bitter  lakes  from  the  lake  Themsah,  where  the  ground  for  a  distance 
of  about  6,000  metres  (6,560  vards)  is  at  its  greatest  elevation  0*50 
(I9i  in.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  soil  is  here  sandy.  Next 
comes  the  basin  of  the  lake  Themsah,  much  lower  than  the  Red  Sea, 
and  which  is  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile  during  the  inundations. 
The  distance  between  this  lake  and  the  low  marsby  swamps  of  El 
Karish,  is,  at  the  most,  only  3,000  metres  (3.2S0  yards),  and  the  land 
is  not  more  than  1  metre  (3  ft.  3  in.)  higher  than  the  Red  Sea ;  this 
ground  is  also  sandy.  Leaving  the  basins  of  the  lake  Themsah,  and 
passing  behind  the  hill  of  Chek  Amedek,  near  which  tbe  ancient  canal 
must  have  passed,  we  find  the  ground  is  nearly  everywhere  on  a  level 
with  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  El-Karesh.  From  thence  to  Dus-el  Cassah, 
and  afterwards  in  a  direction  towards  Bir-eUDivietor,  we  follow  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  canal,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  one  sea  to  the 
other,  the  ground  being  all  sandy,  and  much  lower  than  the  Red  Sea. 
From  thence  to  the  ground  which  is  inundated  during  the  floods  of  tbe 
Nile,  by  tbe  waters  of  the  lake  Mansaleb,  there  is  again  found  a  bed 
or  sort  of  excavation,  or  sandy  valley,  which  may  probably  have  been 
the  ancient  canal.  From  thence  to  the  entrance  of  Tineh,  passing 
between  Faramah  and  tbe  ruins  of  Peiusium,  the  land  is  9  metres 
lower  than  the  Red  Sea." 

He  proposes  to  begin  at  or  near  the  remains  of  tbe  ancient  jetty^ 
made  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  at  Suez,  making  two  embankments 
or  piers,  leaving  between  each  an  opening,  which  should  form  the 
section  of  a  canal  to  be  dug:  the  excavation  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
bitter  lakes,  a  distance  of  13i  miles,  130  ft.  in  breadth,  and  9  ft.  9  in. 
in  depth :  to  clear  out  the  land  between  the  lake  Themsah  and  El- 
Karesh,  a  distance  of  3}  miles,  leaving  only  a  width  of  32  ft.  6  in.,  a 
dyke  being  run  across  westward  of  the  lake  to  prevent  the  waters 
spreading  over  the  cultivated  portions  of  Egypt:  at  the  Das-el-Ballah, 
and  also  the  inundated  lands  about  Peiusium',  similar  dykes  are  to  be 
constructed.  He  assumes  that  from  the  difference  of  level,  the  water 
being  once  let  in  this  superficial  bed,  and  flowing  with  the  velocity  of 
about  four  miles  per  hour,  that  the  stream  would  soon  scoop  itself  a 
channel  to  any  required  depth.  He  would  supply  the  want  of  a  port 
in  the  Pelusiac  coast  by  a  breakwater  or  pier,  to  be  placed  on  the  bar, 
which  would  be  naturally  formed  at  the  embouchure  of  the  canal,  and 
concludes  with  estimating  the  expenses  of  excavation,  embankments, 
masonry,  and  pier,  or  breakwater, i^t  £150,000. 

It  is  true  that  the  estimate  made  about  50  years  ago  was  much 
less,  but  both  are  equally  absurd,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  works  required,  independent  of  the  canal.  To  com- 
mence the  canal  at  the  head  of  the  sea  would  have  been  all  venr  well 
in  the  days  of  Nechos,  but  no  engineer  practically  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  sea  above  Suez,  would  ever  recommend  a  plan  which 
would  entail  the  necessity  either  of  the  deepening  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  the  gulf,  a  work  of  vast  magnitude  and  expense,  or  other- 
wise of  carrying  the  canal  through  the  very  midst  of  it  to  deep  water, 
a  mode  almost  equally  expensive.  The  whole  head  of  the  sea  is  ex- 
tremely shallow.  Its  bottom  consisting  not  only  of  mud  and  sand,  as  we 
are  generally  led  to  believe,  but  also  the  same  kind  of  clay,  marl,  and 
limestone  formation  which  distinguishes  tliis  portion  of  the  coast. 
Again,  we  very  much  doubt  his  obtaining  a  current  of  four  miles  per 
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hoor  by  the  small  depth  of  excavation  be  proposes :  and  granting  that 
it  is  to  be  obtained,  we  doubt  its  efficacy  in  scooping  out  a  channel  to 
the  requisite  depth,  belieyiug,  as  we  do,  that  the  Red  Sea,  once  flow- 
ing through  these  narrow  valleys  with  a  fall  as  great  as  in  the  present 
day,  was  unable,  in  its  own  strength,  to  preserve  a  passage,  so  that  art 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  nature  in  order  to  preserve  this  pas- 
sage for  a  niore  extended  period  of  time  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  case.  The  estimate  of  the  French  engineers,  embracing  both 
branches,  was  £691,000. 

Captain  James  Vetch,  R.E.,  proposes  to  open  the  communication 
between  the  two  seas  by  the  shortest  possible  line  :  observing  "that 
the  shortest*  line  would  give  the  greatest  velocity  and  scouring  pro- 
perty to  the  stream ;  and,  under  equal  circumstances,  would  cost  least 
money.  A  straight  line  would  also  be  most  controllable,  and  with  the 
least  expense ;  for  as  soon  as  bends  and  angles  are  introduced  to  the 
channel  of  a  large  body  of  running  water,  an  action  immediately  and 
inevitably  commences  on  the  banks,  which  would  have  to  be  provided 
against  by  a  heavy  expenditure  in  strengthening  them  io  resist  the 
erosion  of  the  water ;  but  with  no  reasonable  expense  could  the  banks 
be  rendered  secure,  if  the  bends  were  considerable  and  numerous ;  for 
if  ih^-j  gave  way  in  one  place,  the  whole  current  might  be  changed 
and  numerous  breaches  ensue,  requiring  equal  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  to  repair."  •  These  objections  cannot,  however,  apply  to  the 
communication  via  the  chain  of  lakes,  which  are  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  sea  communication :  the  only  points  vulnerable  to  erosion  are 
the  communications  between  the  lakes  and  the  lower  plains  towards 
the  Mediterranean. 

An  important  point  appears  not  to  have  bad  due  consideration,  and 
which  must  have  weight  in  all  plans  put  forward  for  connecting  the 
two  seas.  For  about  300  days  in  the  year  the  winds  and  breezes  set 
in  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  but  during  the  period  of  the  Kamseen  they 
blow  towards  the  Mediterranean :  thus  vessels  will  be  enabled  to  sail 
one  way  and  come  down  by  the  current  on  the  other.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  atmospheric  currents  favours  the  passage  by  the  chain  of  lakes, 
rather  than  by  a  straight  narrow  channel ;  these  fine  expanses  of  water 
enabling  the  mariner,  in  the  passage  to  and  fro,  to  avail  himself  of 
every  capful  of  wind :  again,  by  the  circuitous  route,  the  pressure  of 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterannean  upon  the  waters  of  the  canal  would, 
in  some  measure,  regulate  their  height  and  velocity.  The  velocity  of 
the  current  should  to  so  apportioned  as  to  enable  sailing  vessels  to 
bear  up  against  it;  steam  tugs  might  also,  if  necessary,  be  employed ; 
tracking  or  warping  would  be  of  no  service  whatever. 

Pursuing  the  circuitous  route  by  way  of  the  lakes,  the  only  artificial 
excavations  required  are  those  which  exist  between  them  and  also  be- 
tween them  and  the  respective  seas :  in  additional  to  the  westward 
embankments  proposed  by  M.  Linant,  we  are  of  opinion  that  through 
the  levels  towards  the  Mediterranean  the  channel  ought  to  be  em- 
banked on  both  sides,  thus  permitting  the  waters  to  be  above  the 
plains,  preserving  uniformity  in  the  currents  and  height  of  waters,  and 

f protecting  them  on  the  one  side  from  drifting  sands,  which,  passing 
rom  the  desert  situate  on  the  Eastern  side,  may  otherwise  iu  a  few 
hours  fill  up  local  portions  of  the  bed ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  some  places  this  precaution  will  be 
absolutely  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  morasses  are  below  the  level  of 
either  sea.  Captain  Vetch,  in  proposing  a  new  line  directly  across 
the  desert,  candidly  states  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  over  which  he  proposes  the  canal  to  pass,  and  even  to  those 
who  have  traversed  those  plains,  it  is  very  problematical  whether  the 
possibility  exists  of  forming  a  canal  by  a  direct  route  :  he  errs  in  sup- 
posing that  the  land  above  the  bead  of  Suez  is  wholly  composed  of 
drift  sand.  Again  the  greatest  velocity  is  not  wanting,  for  not  only  must 
this  canal,  if  direct,  be  lined  throughout,  but  it  must  also  be  protected 
by  high  and  strong  enbankments,  otherwise  it  would  be  in  continual 
danger  pi  filling  up  in  localities  by  sudden  drifts :  he  proposes  to  con- 
struct a  basin  at  its  issue  from  the  Red  Sea,  which  he,  with  great 
propriety,  proposes  to  be  between  three  and  four  miles  below  Suez, 
where  there  is  already  four  fathom  water,  regulating  the  issue  of  wa- 
ter by  means  of  several  parallel  channels,  constructed  of  masonry,  and 
each  capable  of  taking  the  largest  class  of  ships  navigating  the  canal, 
and  capable  of  being  closed  on  occasions  of  necessity,  the  several 
channels  uniting  at  a  little  distance  north  of  the  basin;  be  would  obtain 
a  current  of  2*15  miles  per  hour  as  the  most  likely  to  be  effective  for 
scourage,  and  yet  not  difficult  to  navigate  against,  and  in  these  latter 
points  we  fully  concur :  his  estimate  of  the  expence  of  excavation, 
masonry,  piers,  basin,  &c.,  for  the  direct  line  proposed  by  hiro,  is 
X2, 102,000,  reckoning  the  total  length  of  the  canal  at  75  miles,  or 
132,UVK)yaid!<:  the  total  quantity  of  excavation  being  42,504,000  yards; 
presuming  the  canal  to  be  21  ft»  deep,  96  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  IbO  ft. 
wide  at  top  at  water  line.  The  actual  cost  for  excavating  and  em- 
bankment must  depend  upon  the  people  employed,  for  if  f^^yptians 


supplied  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  wages  are  not  more  than  2d,  per  diem, 
if  the  labourers  are  to  be  brought  from  other  places,  greater  expences 
would  necessarily  be  incurred. 

Further  particulars  of  plans  laid  down  by  the  French  engineers  have 
been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  needless  to  notice  them  more 
than  by  saying  that  they  proposed  to  preserve  the  level  of  the  water 
in  their  canal  at  Ras  el  Moyeh  equal  to  the  low  water  level  at  Suez, 
and  to  throw  all  the  remainder  of  the  fall  26*64  English  fket  on  the 
remaining  distance  of  30  English  miles ;  and  by  so  doing  they  con- 
ceived that  energy  would  be  given  to  the  current  of  the  canal  to  clear 
its  bed  from  drift  sand,  and  to  hollow  out  and  maintain  a  chanel  in  the 
shallow  muddy  bottom  of  the  bay,  so  as  to  afford  the  requisite  depth 
of  water  at  Ti'neh. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  gives  an  extended  review  of  the 
history  of  the  ancient  canal,  embraces  the  same  idea  as  Captain  Vetch, 
in  carrying  the  canal  in  a  direct  line  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean 
near  Tineh ;  he  also  considers  that  the  descent  of  about  five  inches 
per  mile  is  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  communication :  he  would 
carry  the  two  lateral  walls  of  the  canal  into  the  Mediterranean  sea  for  six 
or  seven  miles  into  deep  water;  this  eight  miles  he  conceives  would 
be  no  large  addition  to  the  extended  labour  and  expence;  we  differ 
widely  from  him  in  this ;  the  watery  base  is  much  deeper  than  he 
imagines,  and  embankments  to  run  this  length  into  the  open  sea,  must 
of  necessity  be  attended  with  very  great  expense,  and  require  great 
engineering  skill  to  execute;  tlie  Mediterranean  is  no  nshpond  in 
stormy  weather. 


References.— T.  Tineh  ;  P.  Pelasiiim;  S.  B.  I^ke  Snbaket-Bardoil ;  P.  B. 
Pelusiac  branch  ;  T.  B.  Tumetic  branch ;  Bu.  Bubatea  ;  B.  Belbeis. 

The  several  routes  proposed  are  marked  on  the  accompanying  map. 

1.  The  line  called  by  Captain  Vetch  the  Bir  Makdal  line. 

2.  The  Thaubastum  line. 

3.  The  Ras  el  Moych  line  as  proposed  by  himseir* 

4.  The  French  line  as  marked  out  by  M.  Linant. 

5.  The  lin;s  proposed  by  us. 

6.  The  interior  French  line.  , 

7.  Ancient  canal.  Digitized  by 

8.  Waghorn's  present  route. 
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The  time  consnmed  by  the  present  route  through  Egypt  is  four  days^ 
the  distance  travelled  over  being  346  miles:  the  time  required  by  the 
canal  route  would  not  exceed  3  or  4  hours — this  is  important  in  a 
political,  commercial,  and  pecuniary  view:  but  even  this  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  vast  advantage  of  having  a  route  independent  of  any 
power,  and  so  long  as  British  greatness  exists,  of  being  able  to  secure 
it,  whatever  events  and  fluctuations  take  place  in  E^pt,  or  whatever 
disagreements  take  place  among  European  states.  The  way  of  Egypt 
is  at  present  by  courtesy  alone,  and  might  be  put  a  stop  to  to-morrow, 
and  very  probably  will  be  jeopardized  on  the  death  of  the  Pasha. 

Besides  the  plans  already  laid  before  the  public,  there  is  another 
route  we  have  marked  out  in  tlie  accompanying  map,  the  possibility 
of  which  is  based  on  the  authority  of  an  experienced  and  scientific 
man.  Starting  from  the  Red  Sea  below  Suez,  the  canal  passes  into 
the  beds  of  the  bitter  lakes,  and  from  the  head  of  these  lakes  to 
Cateih,  passing  by  which,  and  entering  the  Mediterranean  Sea  through 
the  great  lake  Subnket  Bardoil,  or  King  Baldwin's  lake ;  this  route  is 
by  the  way  Hebrash,  Assebbie,  Hassivon,  Masinak  and  Bocaria,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eighty-three  miles  from  the  lakes.  Should  this  route  be 
thongbt  too  circuitous,  let  the  line  be  direct  from  the  head  of  the  Red 
Seu  b«^low  Suez,  to  Subaket  Bardoil,  following  the  base  of  the  elevated 
plains  of  the  desert  towards  the  east  The  advantages  of  (his  route 
we  conceive  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  increased  distance :  we 
avoid  all  (he  possibly  cuUivatable  soil  of  Egypt,  and  form  a  natural 
boundary  to  that  country :  we  avoid  all  the  lancl  periodically  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile  from  lake  Mansaleh:  we  secure  a  much  better 
outlet  to  the  Mediterranenn,  and  a  flue  capacious  basin  in  the  lake 
Itself:  we  pass  eastward  of  the  sand  hills  through  a  firm  soil  of  gravel 
and  marl,  which,  from  its  elevated  position  is  seldom  incommoded 
with  shifting  sands  at  any  time.  The  lake  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  a  wide  mouth,  from  whence  a  salt  water  river  passes  into 
Arabia. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Anderson,  we  believe 
that  previous  to  any  measures  being  taken  by  Enelish  or  other  Euro- 
pean capitalists  for  carrying  any  one  of  these  plans  into  efl*ect,  full 
security  must  be  obtained  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  guaranteed  by 
the  great  European  powers,  that  those  who  speculate  in  it  shall  have 
the  fullest  protection,  enjoying,  unmolested  by  any  power,  the  fruits 
of  their  labours.  A  canal  suited  to  the  spirit,  wealth,  and  enterprise 
of  the  present  day,  should  be  a  magnificent  one,  open  to  all  nations, 
and  under  the  influence  of  none :  it  should  be  large  enough  to  admit 
ships  of  the  largest  burthen:  its  tolls  should  be  settled  by  the  cabinets 
of  Europe;  wholly  independent  of  the  Pasha,  who  should  have  no 
power  of  interference  beyond  that  of  a  member  of  the  associated 
proprietary :  nor  should  the  joint  body  have  the  power  of  shutting 
their  gates  against  any  country  or  community.  To  accomplish  this 
object  the  first  important  movement  is,  to  obtain  by  grant  or  purchase 
a  certain  width  of  land  across  the  Isthmus,  which  should  embrace  the 
proposed  line  of  route:  the  western  side  of  the  canal  throughout 
being  considered  the  boundary  towards  Egypt,  the  eastern-side  advanc- 
ing, say,  10  miles  in  breadth  from  sea  to  sea:  this  tract  of  land 
should  be  erected  into  an  inferior  Pashalisk,  tributary  to  a  small 
amount  to  the  ruling  powers  of  Egypt  or  Turkey,  but  otherwise 
wholly  independent  of  them.  The  corporative  body  should  have 
power  to  erect  forts  at  each  entrance,  suflBciently  strong  to  defend 
their  rights  and  enforce  their  tolls:  they  should  also  have  on  pavroent 
for  the  same,  all  the  facilities  of  labourers  and  material  whicD  kgypt 
can  furnish,  food,  pay,  and  accommodation  being  provided  for  the 
Pasha's  subjects  employed  by  the  company.  Is  this,  we  ask,  to  be 
obtained  ?  for  otherwise  capitalists  will  hardly  be  found  to  carry  out 
this  truly  universal  project,  and  incur  enormous  expenses,  that  the 
Pasha  may  reap  the  benefit  by  receiving  the  tolls,  the  only  mode  for 
re-paymeiit  for  the  outlay :  the  avarice  of  the  Pasha  is  well  known, 
against  this  no  security  can  be  given;  and  even,  during  his  life,  secured 
from  imposition  and  consequent  loss,  who  can  foretell  the  issue  of 
events  under  his  successor  ?  This,  therefore,  is  the  first  preliminary 
step  to  any  company  being  formed,  to  any  capital  being  expended. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Mahommed  Ali  would  be  averse  to  it,  and 
even  if  so,  whether,  from  pecuniary  considerations,  he  might  not  be 
induced  to  consent  to  it:  £150,000  or  £200,000  would  be  well  dis- 
posed of  this  way,  and  ultimately  saved  to  the  speculators  in  the 
hire  of  Egyptian  labourers.  It  is'  impossible  that  the  right  of  tolls, 
as  Mr.  Anderson  assumes  to  be  necessary,  should  be  vested  in  his 
family:  the  Pasha  loses  nothing  but  a  strip  of  desert,  be  gains  a 
means  of  communication  to  various  parts  of  Egypt,  exemption  from 
toll,  if  he  desires  it,  for  himself  and  his  Egyptian  subjects,  a  passage 
to  bis  dominions  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  an  annual  sum  of 
money.  The  Pacha's  and  the  Sultan's  consent  being  obtained,  then, 
and  then  onhr,  are  we  called  upon  to  consider  the  most  eligible  route 
or  a  canal)  fori  of  the  physical  practicability  of  making  one,  not  the 


least  shadow  of  a  donbt  exists.  If  the  Pasha  undertakes  it  himself, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject :  other  than  this,  that  his 
tolls  be  regulated  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  It  is  barely  reasonable  to  calculate  on  a  union  of 
European  powers  to  eflTect  an  object  in  which  England  has  so  pre- 
ponderating an  interest,  as  consolidating  our  power  in  the  East: 
it  is  true  that  all  the  nations  bordering  the  Mediterranean  will 
benefit  largely  by  it,  but  in  a  vastly  inferior  degree.  Austria 
might  not  oe  altogether  averse  to  it,  but  Russia  would  be  decidedly 
hostile,  and  France  would  look  with  jealousy  upon  a  plan  which,  after 
all  that  can  be  said,  is  to  increase  the  commercial  greatness  of  this 
country.  The  question,  therefore,  should  be  confined  to  a  company  in 
which  the  Pacha  will  be  a  shareholder,  such  company  hiving  powers 
like  that  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  to  be  amenable 
only  to  appointed  trustees  and  regulators  of  the  tolls*  '*  Political  con- 
siderations," says  Mr.  Qarkson,  **  are  foreign  to  this  inquiry;"  but  the 
Question  resolves  itself  into  a  political  one:  the  British  flag  must 
tnen  float  in  perpetuity  upon  the  plains  of  Egypt,  who  shall  tell  the 
result  of  it.  The  expense  of  cuttings,  embankments,  piers,  &€.,  most 
of  necessibr  depend  upon  the  extent  of  operations  carried  on :  the 
canal  in  size  roust  be  suited  to  the  object,  and  great  outlay  conse- 
quently be  incurred  in  forming  harbours  in  the  respective  seas ;  the 
estimates  laid  before  us  vary  from  £175,000  to  £2,500,000:  our 
opinion  is,  that  to  be  judiciously  completed,  the  minimum  of  expense 
will  be  £1,500,000,  wnich,  to  pay  5/.  per  cent,  per  annum  requires  an 
annual  revenue  of  £75fiOO  per  annum,  independent  of  incidental 
charges.  We  therefore  say,  with  the  Foreign  Quarterly  RevieWt  that, 
<<The  expense,  compared  with  the  magnificent  result,  is  so  trifling, 
that  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  before  now, 
either  by  a  company  having  the  support  of  Mahommed  Pacha,  or  by 
the  Pacha  on  his  own  account."  The  advantages  to  a  body  of  share- 
holders are  undoubtedly  great,  for  independant  of  the  great  trade 
which  would  be  carried  through  it,  independent  of  its  opening  Abys* 
sina,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  arts,  civiiizatioo 
and  religion  of  European  nations,  the  Red  Sea  abounds  with  natural 
riches,  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean  would  resort  there  in 
numbers,  for  its  pearl  and  pearl  shell,  tortoise-shell,  sponge  the  finest 
in  the  world,  coral  of  commerce,  and  for  domestic  ornament,  oils  from 
black  fish,  besides  sharks,  dolphins,  bonatas,  and  other  numerous 
varieties,  subservient  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  man.  For  other 
numerous  and  important  particulars,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
pamphlets  in  question,  as  well  as  to  other  statements  which  have  been 
already  laid  before  the  public  We  cannot,  however,  conclude  this 
notice  without  calling  tne  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  pam- 
phlet from  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Wagbom,  in  which  he  strenuously 
urges  the  propriety  of  forwarding  mails  fortnightly  instead  of  monthly, 
in  which  oesirable  object  we  most  heartily  concur. 


CANDIDUS'S   NOTE-BOOK. 
FASCICULUS  LV. 


**  I  must  have  liberl] 
To  blow  on  whom  I  pleast.'* 


Mlthal,  as  largs  a  charter  as  the  wi 


srly 
nds. 


L  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Buckingham  Palace,  and  not  that 
alone,  but  several  other  buildings,  cannot  be  sent  to  keep  company 
with  the  model  of  the  British  Museum,  and  like  that,  be  discreetly 
secluded  from  the  impertinence  of  public  gaze.  Instead  of  being 
further  exposed  to  view,  the  south  side  of  the  Palace  ought  to  be 
completely  shut  out  from  view ;  for  it  will  now  look  more  pitiful  than 
ever— ^  mere  higgledy-pi|;gledy  collection  of  architectural  scraps  and 
patches,  more  especially  since  the  accession  of — the  little  knick-knack- 
eries btely  added.  Royal  taste  is,  of  course — royal  taste,  and,  per- 
haps, ought  to  be  exempt  from  vulgar  criticism ;  but  I  suspect  that 
the  new  chapel  would  be  too  much  for  even  the  loyalty  of  Camdenists 
to  stomach.  Not  much  of  symbolism  there ! — on  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  unutterably  heterodox  in  that  respect*  Well!  symbolism  is  not  at 
all  in  favour  in  court:  that's  pretty  evident;  so  neither  is  precedent, 
though  the  lynx-eyed  in  such  matters  cannot  detect  heterodoxy  there. 
What  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  occasionally  purblind ! 

II.  Although  some  of  them  are  a  degree  or  two  better  than  those 
iu  the  Regent's  Park,  the  '*Pimlico  Palacps,"  as  Professor  Donaldson 
wickedly  styles  them,  are  very  much  akin  to  them,  and  partake  of  a 
similar  littleness  of  manner.  Intended  to  be  imposing,  they  neverthe- 
less do  not  impose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  tell  their  own 
tale  very  bdiscreetly.  Instead  of  being  m%de,  as  they  might  be,  to 
look  like  distinct  mansions  upon  a  nobfe  scale,  by  only  two  or  three 
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boQses  being  comprised  within  one  design,  the  same  general  elevation 
is  frequently  continued  along  the  entire  side  of  a  street  or  square, 
conteqaently,  while  uniformity  is  pushed  to  monotony,  the  impression 
of  greatness  aimed  at  is  lost,  it  being  evident  at  the  very  first  glance, 
that  such  a  fa9ade  consists  merely  of  a  row  of  houses  put  into  uni- 
form, therefore,  of  "speculation"  houses — not  such  as  are  erected  for 
their  own  residences  by  wealthy  proprietors.  As  far  as  the  builder 
is  concerned,  such  system  is  convenient  enough :  a  single  elevation 
will  serve  for  the  whole  job.  Its  pattern  once  set,  a  Pecksniff  •*  ter- 
race "  or  "  place  "  may  be  stretched  out  as  long  as — a  Chancery  suit, 
and  be  the  external  design  ever  so  bad  in  point  of  taste,  that  gives  the 
ooeopiers  of  the  houses  no  concern,  because  they  are  comparatively 
but  birds  of  passage. 

UL  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  more  public  spirit  and  liberality 
of  feeling  in  the  cause  of  architecture  is  not  shown  by  those  among 
the  noble  and  opulent,  who  possess  magnificent  mansions,  worthy  of 
being  made  known  to  all,  yet  are  kept,  in  a  manner,  almost  under 
lock  and  key.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Cbatsworth,  for  instance, 
and  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  was  added  by  Sir  Jeffry 
Wyatville,  must  contain  a  very  great  deal  not  only  worth  seeing  but 
worth  stodyine — and  between  the  two  the  difference  is  considerable ; 
Devertheless,  there  is  nothing  to  inform  us  what  it  really  is,  neither 
are  we  likely  to  have  anything,  although  it  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle 
to  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — perhaps  not  the  cost  of  a 
single  fdte — were  he  to  employ  the  best  artists  of  the  day  to  make 
drawings  and  engravings  that  should  completely  illustrate  the  whole 
of  the  edifice,  very  probably  his  Grace  would  not  refuse  the  privi- 
lege of  making  drawings  for  such  purpose  to  any  one  who  might 
apply  for  it,  and  might  even  promise  him  subscribers,  vet  that  kind  of 
libeiality  does  not  go  far — certainly  not  far  enough  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  almost  in  vain  to  look  to  the  enterprize  of  trading  speculation, 
whether  on  the  part  of  publishers  or  artists,  for  works  of  that  class, 
requiring  a  very  great  outlayp  and  promising  but  a  very  limited  and  a 
very  slow  sale.  They  ought  not  to  be  left  for  others  to  take  up— or 
rather  to  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  done,  but  should  be  engaged  in 
con  amortf  and  with  no  more  idea  of  profit  than  a  man  has  when  he 
gives  a  sumptuous  banquet.  As  little  would  it  matter  though  the 
world  should  set  it  down  to  vanity  and  ostentation :  where  there  are 
so  many  other  vanities  besides,  one  more  or  less  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  the  sum  total  of  them  t  neither  would  such  kind  of  vanity  be 
the  emptiest  of  all. 

IV.  As  this  is  the  age  of  surprising  discoveries  of  all  kinds,  we 
need  not  be  particularly  astonishea  at  some  one's  having  just  disco- 
rered  ^^brigii  kalo**  irradiating  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke 
as  a  man  and  an  architect,  and  claiming  distinction  for  him  on  account 
of  his  "  noble  and  generous  nature  !*'  With  his  private  character  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do,  more  especially  as  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  are  perpetually  thrusting  themselves  forward  into  notice,  and 
who  advertise  themselves  and  their  doings  in  newspaper  puffs ;  on  the 
contrary.  Sir  Robert  invariably  **  keeps  himself  quite  to  himself,"  as 
the  saying  is,  and  is  no  doubt  fully  entided  to  the  praise  of  being  in 
bis  private  station  a  very  gentlemanly  and  highly  respectable  indi- 
vidual. Yet  there  are  many  others  such — at  least,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
many  truly  excellent  and  wortbv  persons,  who  nevertheless  are  not  on 
that  account  paraded  before  the  public.  It  is  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity alone  that  Sir  Robert  stands  exposed  to  notice,  and  his  personal 
character  belongs  not  to  criticism  but  to  biography.  However  justly 
such  character  may  be  claimed  for  him,  his  '*  noble  and  generous  na- 
ture" does  not  discover  itself  by  any  overt  acts:  on  the  contrary,  he 
shows  himself  to  t>e  of  a  very  reserved  and  cold — not  to  call  it  a 
churlish  disposition — not  that  he  is  on  that  account  to  be  singled  out 
for  reproach,  since  even  that  is  merely  a  negative  defect,  and  one 
which  does  not  at  all  concern  the  public.  When,  however,  a  man  is 
officiously  extolled  for  qualities  which  he  does  not  appear  to  possess, 
it  is  but  fair  that  the  world  should  make  some  inquiry.  To  call  upon 
us  to  «idmire  the  high  character,  and  the  noble,  and  generous  nature  of 
Sir  Robert^  is,  however  intended,  not  a  little  indiscreet:  most  as- 
suredly his  professional  character  for  talent  does  not  stand  very  high, 
amung  those  at  all  capable  of  appreciating  it,  since,  considering  the 
numerous  and  ample  opportunities  which  have  been  affurded  him,  no 
one  in  the  profession  has  aone  less,  or  has  manifested  less  of  artist*Hke 
ability  and  feeling.  So  far  from  displaying  any  sort  of  invention  or 
fertility  of  mind,  his  buildings  present  merely  a  few  obvious  and 
comroon>p)ace  ideas,  hashed  up  over  and  over  a^ain ;  and  are  one  and 
all  most  tame  and  insipid— even  to  poverty,  in  their  detail.  To  talk 
of  fancy  and  Smirke  in  the  same  breath  would  be  preposterous ;  his 
Grecian  designs  and  compositiun  are  purely  mechanical,  such  as  any 
one  may  attain  to.  merely  bv  literally  copying  the  Ilissus  Ionic  on  all 
occasions,  and  sticking  its  columns  against  fronts  which  belong  not  to 
a  colttoiDar  but  Tn/crmtrattd  stylet    Therefore  even  hb  so  much  cried 


up  purity,  is,  after  all,  only  impurity — mongrelism  of  the  very  worst 
kind,  exhibiting  in  marked  contrast  to  each  other,  two  opposite  styles, 
without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  and  thereby  bring  them  in 
some  degree  into  aesthetic  harmony.  All  that  Smirke  has  done  has 
been  quite  as  well  done — in  some  instances,  better,  by  others  of  the 
same  school.  Foulstone  was  quite  equal  to  Smirke,  aud  the  buildings 
of  the  one  might  very  well  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  other;  there- 
fore, it  is  hard  for  poor  Foulstone — the  late  "  Plymouth  Vitruvius," 
and  rather  puzzling  that  he  should  be  so  little  thought  of  by  those  who 
admire  his  duplicate.  Possibly  it  is  because  he  lacked  the  talis- 
manic  prefix  of  8ir  to  his  name.  Putting  Foulstone,  however,  out  of 
the  question,  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  superior  talent  of  Smirke, 
or  for  the  heartiness  of  his  admirers,  that  none  of  the  latter— even 
those  who  consider  him  to  have  been  unfairly  treated,  should  have 
attempted  to  vindicate  him,  by  directly  pointing  out  in  his  works  some 
of  those  excellences  for  which  they  so  largely  give  him  credit  In- 
stead of  so  doing,  they  adopt  the  more  cautious  yet  far  less  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  speaking  of  them  in  the  lump,  without  particularizing 
any  one  of  his  buildings  or  its  peculiar  merits.  Alas ;  for  his  classical 
taste  shown  by  such  a  maudlin  affair — such  a  jumble  of  Grecian  and 
anti-Grecian,  as  the  hall  of  the  Post  Office ;  or  such  another  specimen 
of  his,  as  is  the  church  in  Wyndham  Place,  or  in  the  Mint  on  Tower 
Hill,  or  the  Long-room  of  the  Custom  House,  or  his  buildings  in  the 
Temple,  or  those  of  Serjeants'  Inn,  or  King's  College,  or  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Union  Club  House,  or  the  Conservative  in  Pall 
Mall.  Is  it  for  all — for  every  one,  or  for  any  one  of  these  that  our 
admiration  is  demanded  ?  If  so,  and  justly  so,  then  has  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  been,  notwithstanding  all  his  success,  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate gentlemen  in  his  profession,  for  they  are  all  sent  to  Coventry — 
are  never  referred  to,  spoken  of,  or  mentioned  in  any  way — most  cer- 
tainly not  for  admiration.  As  to  his  **  noble  and  generous  nature,"  the 
proofs  of  that  are  not  more  striking  than  are  the  beauties  of  his  ar- 
chitecture. Is  it  his  generous  feeling  which  withholds  him  from  ever 
joining  the  exhibitors  in  the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy? Are  his  ideas  too  precious  to  be  there  submitted  to  vulgar 
gaze,  or  would  his  designs  so  entirely  absorb  attention  that  everything 
else  Tould  be  passed  by  unheeded,  and  they  are  therefore  kept  away 
out  of  compassion  to  others?  His  enthusiasm  for  art— supposing  it 
to  exist  at  all,  must  be  of  a  particularly  quiet  kind,  for  never  does  it 
burst  out  on  any  occasion.  Externally  he  wears  much  more  that  looks 
like  indifference  for  art,  and  haughty  contempt  for  public  opinion. 
Most  assuredly  it  is  a  very  strange  sort  of  generosity  which  deter- 
mines him  not  to  allow  the  public  to  view  the  Museum  model,  not- 
withstanding clamours  and  remonstrances.  In  that  matter  we  may 
give  him  credit  for  discretion,  but  hardly  for  generosity  of  any  kind,  or 
for  the  warm  feeling  of  a  genuine  artist  who  looks  to  public  approval  as 
his  most  prized  reward.  Very  rarely,  if,  indeed,  ever,  has  Sir  Robert 
Smirke's  name  appeared  in  connexion  with  any  scheme  or  plan  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  art  generally,  or  those  of  his  own  profes- 
sion. He  encourages  no  one,  nor  any  thing :  of  course  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  so  to  act,  without  being  responsible  to  any  one  for  his  conduct; 
but  then  let  him  not  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  character ;  let  us  not  be 
told  of  bis  noble  and  generous  nature.  If  Sir  Robert  chooses  to  let 
the  world  misunderstand  him — to  veil  the  feelings  of  a  warm>hearted 
and  enthusiastic  mind  beneath  the  garb  of  a  frigid  and  repulsive  in- 
difference, he  must  take  his  account  accordingly,  nor  will  he  at  least 
be  surprised  or  disappointed  at  finding  himself  jud^d  of  from  ap- 
pearance. However,  his  hypocrisy,  if  such  it  be,  is  not  of  a  very 
dangerous  kind,  for  very  few  will  be  tempted  by  his  example,  to  dis- 
semble their  virtues,  and  completely  disguise  all  signs  of  ^'a  noUe  and 
generous  nature." 

V.  Singular  paucity  of  invention  is  displayed  \}y  the  sorvevors  of 
private  fetes — a  greater  disregard  of  money  on  the  part  of  those 
who  order,  than  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance  on  that  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  them.  One  stock  conceit — and  one  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  piece  of  etiquette  on  such  occasions — is  lo  lumber  up 
vestibule  and  staircase  with  such  a  profusion  of  evergreens  and  plants, 
that  one  might  fancy  Covent  Garden  market  had  been  invited  to  the 
party,  and  was  making  its  way  up  stairs  before  him ;  or  else  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  house,  and  has  got  into  that  of  some  horticultural 
and  fiurist  society.  If  there  be  ample  space  for  them,  and  they  are 
introduced  sparingly,  and  just  where  an  artist  would  place  them  for 
effect,  plants  and  £)wers— N.  B.  artificial  ones  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose just  as  well  and  even  better,  besides  being  cheaper  in  the  end-^ 
are  admissible  as  embellishments  on  such  occasions:  buttohaucia 
mere  crowd  and  mob  of  such  things  does  not  argue  the  most  elegant 
taste.  What  is  squandered  away  by  some  persons  in  a  season  or  two, 
in  temporary  and  trumpery  decorations,  would  enable  them  to  decorate 
their  staircases  and  rooms  in  a  style  of  superior  aod -permanent  beauty. 

Diyilizbd  by  V^nOOQ  IC 
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SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING  VOLUTES. 
Bt  Mr.  Maddox. 

c  6  A 


The  size  of  the  volute  being  first  determined,  the  depth  A  B  is  di- 
vided into  12  equal  parts;  from  the  seventh  part  draw  the  right  line 
E  F,  as  shown  in  diagram ;  tlien  number  6  parts  at  the  top  of  the  volute 
from  A,  and  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  with  E  F,  which  will  give  the 
eye  ofthe  Volute.  Lines  are  to  be  drawn  (dotted  in  the  figure)  from 
C  to  E,  E  to  D,  and  from  D  to  F,  and  so  throughout  the  volute,  each 
square  diminishing  to  the  centre,  as  shown  above,  tukit^g  care  to  have 
them  exactly  parallel  to  the  opposite  ones.  Quadrants  of  circles  are 
struck  from  the  diagonal  lines  G  H  (45°),  which  quadrants  of  circles 
all  terminate  where  the  dotted  lines  cut  the  lines  C  D  E  F.  The  first 
centre  will  be  on  the  diagonal  line  H  at  1,  the  second  centre  on  the 
line  G  at  2  ;  in  going  through  the  second  time  for  the  inside  line  the 
centres  will  be  a  trifle  nearer  the  eye  of  the  volute.  The  diagonal 
lines  only  are  to  be  used  for  the  centres.  When  the  volute  is  on  a 
larger  scale,  a  small  thin  piece  of  transparent  horn  or  ivory  is  gene- 
rally used  to  avoid  the  unsightly  punctures  in  the  paper. 


CONTROVERSIES  ON  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir — It  is  not  long  since  there  appeared  in  the  Timea  newspaper  two 
interesting  letters,  signed  "  C.  S.,"  on  the  state  of  the  church,  describing 
*^  the  discrepancies  of  condition,  feeling,  and  opiiffon  amongst  the 
clergy,"  and  dwelling  on  the  <*  depressing  and  perplexing  effects  on 
the  young  clergyman."  Take  pitv.  Sir,  on  another  class  who  hardly 
suffer  less  from  these  "discrepancies,"  and  with  your  valuable  advice 
enlighten  the  path  of  the  ecclesiastical  architect.  In  the  last  number 
but  one  of  the  Cambridge  EccUaiologisff  there  are  the  following  sen- 
tences on  the  proprieties  of  church  architecture: — "A stone  altar  may 
be  provided  in  two  ways ;  either  make  it  plain,  a  solid  mass  of  ma- 
sonry ;  the  slab  of  block  granite  or  marble  projecting  beyond  the  ma- 
sonry, and  marked  nithjive  crosseSt  or  let  the  slab  be  supported  on  plain 
massy  brackets  fixed  in  the  eastern  wall."  "  ^1p  assume  the  absence 
of  altar  rails  and  chairs,"  It  is  as  easy  to  "  assume"  as  Liston  argued 
it  was  to  say  "  read;"  and  very  easy  for  critics  of  the  Pugin  school, 
who  know  nothing,  and  allow  nothing,  for  all  the  difficulties  engendered 
by  this  "discrepancy  of  feeling  and  opinion,"  to  hurl  their  thunder  at 
the  unhappy  architect  employed  by  clergymen  opposed  to  their  "  con- 
troversial arrangements,"  or  who  are  so  far  "heretics"  as  to  disallow 
the  "dicta"  of  the  Camden  Society.  Suppose  the  architect  employed 
alternately  by  members  of  the  "go-a-head,"  and  by  those  of  the 
"things  as  they  are"  school.  In  the  former  case  he  finds  the  clergy- 
man originating  the  building  or  restoration,  anxious  to  have  "  a  stone 
altar,"  sedilia,  lettern,  faldjitool,  and  perhaps,  in  painted  glass,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  saint  or  saints  to  whom  the  Church  may  be  dedi- 
cated. On  such  instructions  he  prepares  his  plnns :  the  work*  com- 
mences, and  is  perhaps  completed,  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
(an  alarmist)  becomes  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  these  "inno- 
vations," and  objects  to  their  introduction,    The  work  is  suspended ; 


the  plans  and  arrangement  have  to  be  altered,  and  the  original  spirit 
and  feeling  of  the  design  become  lost.  This  is  no  imaginary  difficnltjr-! 
In  two  cases  within  my  own  knowledge  the  churches  were  finished ; 
in  one,  an  Archbishop  refuses  to  consecrate  because  the  "  solid  stone 
altar"  is  introduced ;  in  the  other,  a  bishop  threatens  the  same  course 
if  figures  of  saints  (already  painted)  are  introduced  in  the  east  window. 
Suppose  the  architect  employed  by  one  of  the  latter  class,  the  advo- 
cate of  "  things  as  they  are."  He  is  cautioned  against  these  "  modern 
innovations,"  these  "  shadows  of  coming  Popery,"  and  is  required  to 
embody  in  these  plans  the  box  pew,  the  twin  preaching  and  praying 
pulpit,  ground  glass,  and  arm  chairs!  and  if  the  employer  in  this  case 
be  a  utilitarian,  an  advocate  of  the  least  accommodation  for  the  greatest 
number  principle,  you  have  the  monstrosities  of  galleries  round  the 
church  (the  east  end  perhaps  excepted).  This  preaching  bouse  is 
finished  and  ready  for  consecration  ;  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  (not  an 
alarmist)  condemns  its  coldness  and  poverty;  and  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Ecclesiologistf  the  production  is  criticised,  its  arrangements 
held  to  be  "totally  indefensible,"  "very  ol^ectionable,"  in  fact,  "one 
of  the  worst  thinp  they  ever  saw,"  "a  perfect  disgrace  to  the  parties 
responsible  for  it."  Now,  Sir,  it  is  this  very  responsibility  I  want  to 
have  defined.  How,  in  the  absence  of  all  uniformity  as  to  church  pro- 
prieties, or  church  arrangement,  is  the  unhappy  architect  to  act?  The 
question  of  surplice  or  academic  gown  is  not  more  perplexing  to  the 
young  clergyman,  than  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  reading  desk,  the 
pew  or  open  seat  to  the  architect  (young  or  old).  His  province  it 
cannot  be  to  determine  whether  these  novelties  or  "trifles"  (as  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  calls  them)  have  "  positive  danger  in  tbero," 
whether  "they  indicate  more  than  appears  on  the  surface,  or  whether^ 
considering  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  Church,  they  are  calculated  to  irritate  and  vex  the  minds  of  con- 
gregations, and  to  become  the  badges  of  party  distinction."  Nor 
should  he  be  called  upon  to  justify  and  perpetuate  what  he  believes  to 
be  inconsistency  and  slovenliness  in  worship.  To  refuse  employment 
in  those  cases  where  the  character  of  these  arrangements  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  "private  judgment,"  will  not  facilitate  his 
children's  support ;  and 

"  There  Is  no  end  to  eating !  legs  of  mutton 
Are  Tanquished  daily  by  this  little  host." 

To  accept  it  when  he  knows  that  the  result  will  inevitably  draw 
down  on  his  devoted  bead,  the  flagellations  of  these  ready-made 
critics  ("for  a  roan  ronst  serve  his  time  to  every  trade  save  censure "), 
is  an  act  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  worthy  so  good  a  cause. 

Forgive  this  long  story  from  a  constant  reader  of  your  journal,  and 

An  Unhappy  Church  Architect. 
December^  1843. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sir — ^Not  finding  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  any  remarks 
upon  the  architectural  drawings,  beyond  the  mere  notice  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  the  prize  medals  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy 
to  the  students,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  remarks  which  occurred 
to  me  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  glance  of  these  drawings,  taken  after 
the  distribution  of  the  medals. 

There  were  six  sets  of  designs  sent  in  for  the  gold  medal,  amounting 
to  thirty-two  drawings,  consisting  of  plans,  geometrical  and  perspec- 
tive elevations  and  sections.  This,  I  understand,  is  the  larges;  number 
which  has  been  sent  in  for  some  years.  For  the  silver  medal  there 
was  but  one  set  of  drawings,  this  is  the  smallest  number  received  for 
some  years.  The  subject  for  the  gold  medal  was  a  Metropolitan  Music 
Hall,  and  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  I  was  struck  with  the  general 
appearance  of  inattention  to  the  purposes  of  the  building  exhibited  in 
the  plans  and  other  drawings,  excepting  in  those  of  Mr.  Garling,  to 
whom  the  medal  was  awarded.  I  say,  excepting  Mr.  Garling's,  be- 
Ciiuse  he,  unlike  the  rest  (from  each  room  being  assigned  to  sume  pur- 
pose described,  and  from  a  short  sketch  and  description  sent  with  the 
drawings),  appeared  to  have  studied  well  the  arrangement  of  his 
building.  As  in  almost  all  designs  where  outlay  is  not  thought  of, 
columns,  pediments,  statues,  &c.,  were  in  great  abundance;  in- 
deed it  appears  to  be  the  idea  of  many  young  architects,  as  well  as 
some  old  ones,  that  the* more  of  these,  they  can  crowd  together,  the 
greater  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  edifice.  In  some  of  the  de- 
signs the  Music  Academy  appeared  to  be  lost  sight  of;  a  large  central 
hall,  surrounded  by  a  suite  of  galleries,  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  which 
were  appropriated  as  royal  entrances,  &c.  In  others  they  introduced 
court-yards,  but  still  having  no  rooms,  properly  so  called,  for  the  aca- 
demical department  One  of  the  perspective  views  looked  like  a 
liirge  teipple  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  base  of  which  was  hidden  by 
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a  crowd  of  small  low  bnildings  with  domes,  pediments,  &c.  In 
Hfiother,  from  the  number  of  columns  introduced,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  chosen,  not  a  single  window  or  door  wns  to  be  seen,  and  it 
therefore  looked  like  a  tomb  or  some  such  bnildins.  Although  having 
spoken  so  much  in  dispraise,  I  must  acknowledge  that  all  the  drawings 
exhibited  great  care  in  the  drawing,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  beauty 
nf  colouring;  but  the  most  of  them  departed  from  the  printed  direc- 
tions of  the  Academy,  namely,  that  no  colour  but  sepia  should  be  used, 
for  in  some  I  noticed  red,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  &c.  And,  again,  in  the 
introduction  in  the  perspective  drawings  of  figures,  such  as  soldiers, 
horses,  stalls,  with  their  attendant  old  women,  boys,  &c.,  which, 
io  my  opinion,  instead  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  design,  turned 
it  into  a  pretty  picture,  and  no  more.  I  fear  from  some  little  pieces 
of  bad  perspective,  also  introduced,  that  some  one  had  been  employed 
to  put  in  that  which  certainly  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tectural design. 

The  drawings  for  the  silver  medal,  sent  in  by  Mr.  G.  Perry,  of  the 
*West  Wing  01  Greenwich  Hospital,  from  actual  admeasurement,  ex- 
hibited great  care,  both  in  the  drawing  and  colouring.  The  Academy 
reserving  the  power  of  withholding  the  medal,  in  a  case  like  the  ^tre- 
sent  where  only  one  competitor  sent  in,  have  signified  that  they  con- 
sidered the  drawings  of  Mr.  Perry  worthy  of  the  prize.  Although  these 
drawings  did  not  exhibit  the  artistic  handling  shown  io  the  gold  medal 
drawings,  they  give  promise  of  superior  abilities.  A  student  informed 
me  that  the  probable  cause  of  there  being  no  other  drawings  in  this 
class  was  owing  to  the  counciPs  description  of  the  part  required  to  be 
drawn,  being  very  unintelligible,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  tne  students 
were  afraid  of  commencing  any  drawings,  as  they  might  turn  out  after 
mil  to  be  of  a  wrong  part.  But  why  did  not  they  make  inquiries?  I 
apprehend  that  eitner  the  Keeper  of  the  Academy,  or  some  other 
member,  would  have  set  the  student  right. 

Yours,  truly, 

January  3,  1844.  Q. 

A  MARINB  SALINOMBTER. 

For  ikepurpoae  o/Mieating  the  Dentiiy  qf  Brine  in  the  Boilen  qf  Marine 
*  St^m-Enginet.  Invented  by  J.  Scott  Russkll,  MA.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.S.S.A., 

Civil  Engineer. 
Bead  before  the  Royal  Srottinh   Society  of  Arts,  28th  February  1842, 

the  Honorary  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  awarded,  and  reported  in  their 

Transactions. 

It  wis  very  early  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation  that  the  inconvenience 
of  raising  steam  from  salt  water  was  experienced.  When  the  Comet  descended 
below  Port  Glasgow  in  1812,  the  boiler  was  found  to  boil  over,  or  prime,  as 
U  is  technically  called  by  engineers,  when  part  of  the  water  of  forced  op  so  vio- 
lently, along  with  the  steam,  as  to  pass  over  into  the  cylinder  of  the  engine — 
a  drcumstance  always  detrimental,  and  sometimes  destructive  to  the  engines. 
This  arises  from  the  fhickening  of  the  water,  its  density  being  increased  by 
the  retention  of  the  solid  substances  which  compose  sea  water,  and  which  re- 
main and  accnmulate  in  the  boiler,  while  the  fresh  portion  of  the  water  is 
passing  off  in  the  shape  of  steam.  This  process  of  accamoUtion  of  solid 
natter  in  the  marine  boiler  is  by  no  means  slow.  Tlie  whole  of  the  water 
which  a  marine  boiler  nsually  contains  is  evaporated  in  three  or  four  hours, 
leaving  the  solid  substances  in  the  cubic  content  of  boiler  behind  it,  and 
being  replaced  by  salt  water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  depositary  matter, 
accumulating  as  rapidly  as  before ;  and  since  it  is  known  the  solid  matter 
amounts  to  as  much  as  ^  of  the  whole  mass  of  water,  it  would  follow,  if  the 
proceM  of  ebullition  could  continue  so  long  as  150  hours,  there  would  be 
deposited  in  the  boiler  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  equal  to  the  number  of  tons 
o/  water  in  the  whole  content  of  the  boiler. 

jU>ng,  however,  before  this  degree  of  solidification  can  take  place,  evils  of 
a  diiferent  description  intervene  to  impair  and  put  an  end  to  the  functions 
of  the  boiler.  The  sohd  constituents  of  salt  water  which  are  left  behind  do 
iHit  diflfuse  themselves  uniformly  over  the  whole  liquid  mass,  so  as  to  consti- 
tnle  a  homogeneous  brine ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  supplies  of  sea  water, 
a4  they  enter  the  boiler,  remain  secluded  from  the  former  more  saturated 
«  brine,  rise  by  their  less  specific  gravity  into  an  upper  stratum,  while  the 
denser  brine  farms  a  bed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  and  surrounds  the 
fire  box  and  beater  flues  occupying  the  water  spaces  and  legs,  which  are 
itsaally  at  a  high  temperature,  and  which,  in  double  tiered  boilers,  are  gene- 
rally the  roost  intensely  heated.  The  intense  heat  of  the  metal  expels  the 
water  from  the  brine  in  contact  with  it  most  rapidly  in  the  hottest  places, 
and  salt  is  deposited  on  the  hottest  parts  of  the  furnaces  and  flues,  extending 
rapidly  to  those  less  heated,  and  so  not  only  diminishing  the  evaporative 
power  of  the  boiler,  but  injuring  its  substance,  and  endangering  its  existence. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  was  very  early  invented.  But  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  inventor  of  the  cleansing  process  commonly  called 
"  blowing  down,"  or  **  blowing  off."  It  is  almost  universal,  and  is  performed 
in  the  following  way : — There  is  forced  into  the  boiler,  at  each  stroke,  rather 
more  water  than  is  required  for  the  supply  of  steam,  so  that  the  boiler  be- 
comes too  fall.  Openings  are  then  suddenly  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
toiler,  and  the  brine  at  the  bottom  being  violently  ejected,  carries  with  it 


any  solid  substances  that  may  have  accumulated  near  the  bottom^'the  boiler  is 
thus  cleansed ;  and  before  the  water  has  got  too  low,  the  openings  are  again 
closed,  and  the  boiler  continues  to  l\  fed  as  formerly.  Another  remedy, 
pretty  generally  adopted,  is  the  brine  pomp,  by  which,  for  every  portion  of 
water  supplied  to  the  boiler,  about  one-fourth  part  of  that  quantity  of  brine 
is  withdrawn  from  it.  This  process  does  not  so  thoroughly  carry  oflT  all  the 
impurities  as  the  former ;  but  it  is  attended  with  a  saving  of  fuel  by  a  con- 
trivance for  giving  to  the  feed-water  entering  the  boiler  a  portion  of  the  heat 
of  the  discharged  brine.  The  recent  introduction  of  this  process  is  due  to 
Messrs.  Maudslay  &  Field  of  London. 

In  whatever  way  the  saturation  of  the  water  with  solid  matter  may  be 
remedied,  it  is  essential  to  the  accomplishmeat  of  this  object,  that  some  simple 
apparatus  shonld  be  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  showing  when  the  cleansing 
process  is  required,  and  whether  it  is  successfully  applied.  If  this  be  not  ob- 
tained, the  usual  consequence  of  acting  on  wrong  data  are  sure  to  follow. 
A  contrivance  wss  patented,  which  was  thought  promising,  but  was  found 
liable  to  be  mechanically  out  of  order  when  most  vranted : — a  ball  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  salt  water  was  connected  with  an  external  index,  by 
which  there  was  indicated  on  the  outside,  the  fact  of  the  brine  becoming 
sufficiently  saturated  to  float  this  ball.  Another  was  to  place  in  the  glass 
gauge  of  the  boiler  a  glass  hydrometer  bead,  which  would  float  wheu  the 
brine  became  saturated  to  a  given  point,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  boiler.  But  this  fails  entirely  of  accuracy,  although  very 
elegant ;  for  the  brine  of  which  we  wish  to  indicate  the  density  is  in  the 
lower  stratum,  not  the  upper  one,  where  the  usual  glass  gauge  is  placed,  and 
irretrievable  mischief  might  be  done  before  the  indication  would  show  any 
change. 

I  have  lately  employed,  in  some  large  ships  destined  for  transatlantic 
voyages,  a  species  of  brine  gauge,  or  index  of  saturation,  which  is  found  to 
possess  every  advantage,  and  which  I  therefore  desire  to  communicate  to  the 
public  through  this  society.  The  drawings  sent  are  such  as  may  enab  le  any 
engineer  to  construct  them  for  himself.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Laurie,  formerly 
one  of  my  assistants;  and  he  also  has  obliged  me  by  writing  out  the  annexed 
description  of  the  operation  of  using  the  index. 

The  principle  I  have  used  is  the  well-known  law,  **  that  the  heights  of 
equiponderant  columns  of  liquids  vary  inversely  as  the  densities  of  those 
liquids.'' 

If  I  take  open  glass  tubes  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter.  U,  and  pour  one 
fluid  into  one  of  the  sides,  and  another  fluid  into  the  opposite  side  (taking 
care  to  use  the  heavier  hqnid  b^ore  the  other) ;  the  one  being  mercury,  and 
the  other  water,  tliey  will  stand  at  the  height  of  1  in.  and  13  in.  respectively. 
If  I  use  alcohol  and  water,  they  will  stand  at  the  height  of  10  in.  and  8  in. 
respectively,  the  height  of  the  one  fluid  being  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
other,  in  the  proportion  in  which  its  weight,  density,  or  specific  gravity  is 
less.  In  like  manner  fresh  water  and  salt  water  will  stand  at  heights  of 
40  in.  and  41  in.,  showing  a  difference  of  1  in. 

The  use  which  I  make  of  this  principle  is  as  follows : — I  reckon  the  best 
scale  of  saltness  of  a  boiler  to  be  that  which  takes  the  common  sea  water  as 
a  standard.  Sea  water  contains  ^  of  saUne  matter.  When  the  water  has 
been  evaporated,  so  as  to  leave  only  half  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  to 
the  same  quantity  of  saline  matter,  I  call  that  two  degrees  of  salt,  or  brine 
of  the  strength  of  two,  and  such  brine  would  show,  in  fig.  3.  the  columns  40 
and  42,  or  double  the  saltness  of  sea  water,  indicated  by  a  difference  of  2  in. 
A  farther  saturation  would  be  indicated  by  a  difference  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  io. 
between  the  columns,  and  so  indicate  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  any  further  degrees  of 
saltness — a  range  which  may  be  made  to  any  degree  of  minuteness  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  scale  of  inches.  This  scale  is  that  which  appears  to  me 
most  simply  applicable  here — and  it  is  that  which  I  adopt  for  marine  boiler?. 

The  mechanical  apparatus  which  I  have  employed  to  give  this  indication 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  such  as  the  engineer 
already  perfectly  understands.  To  the  marine  boiler  I  apply  two  water 
gauges  of  glass,  instead  o^  one  as  at  present  used ;  they  both  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  glass  gauges,  and  the  pair  would  bo  valuable  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  that  there  would  always  be  a  duplicate  when  one  ia 
broken,  an  accident  not  unfrequent.  To  these  gauges  I  simply  attach  small 
copper  pipes,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be  placed  in  commCinication  only  with 
the  salt  brine  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other  with  the  feed- 
water  which  is  entering  the  boiler ;  the  one  then  holds  a  column  of  brine,  and 
the  other  of  pure  sea  water,  and  each  inch  of  difference  shows  the  degree  of 
saturation. 

Without  the  use  of  any  attached  scale,  the  engineer,  by  a  little  practice, 
comes  to  know  in  bis  particular  vessel,  what  difference  in  inches  can  be  ad- 
mitted without  danger,  and  at  what  difference  of  height  it  is  imperative  to 
blow  off.  But  it  is  convenient  to  have  an  attached  scale.  It  may  be  satis- 
factory to  state,  that  the  practical  range  of  scale  in  an  ordinary  boiler  in  the 
ordinary  working,  is  6  in.  to  10  in.,  a  difference  sufficiently  great  to  be  easily 
observeid.  The  rule  of  working  them  is  nearly  this : — Continue  ,the  operation 
of  blowing  off  until,  if  possible,  the  difference  of  the  columns  is  less  than  an 
inch ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  blow  off  again  until  the  difference  is  at  least 
6  in.  As  a  practical  rule,  I  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  blow  off  when  tha 
brine  at  the  bottom  has  about  three  degrees  of  saltness.  But  this  will  vary 
exceedingly,  according  as  the  construction  of  the  boilers  is  more  or  less  judi- 
cious. When  the  beat  is  greatest  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
flues  return  above,  they  will  be  most  liable  to  salt,  and  require  the  most  fre- 
quent cleansing. 
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The  following  is  Mr.  Linrie'i  description  of  the  in- 
ttrnment.  The  drawings  give  the  details  of  the  appt- 
ratus.— J.  S.  R. 

The  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  salt  water  is 
greater  than  that  of  fresh,  and  that  it  increases  with 
the  degree  of  saturation,  is  what  the  operation  of  this 
instrument  depends  on;  by  its  means  two  columns 
of  water,  the  one  feed  and  the  other  brine,  are  poised 
against  each  other,  so  as  that  any  difference  of  weight 
betwixt  these  columns  immediately  becouies  apparent 
by  the  lighter  of  the  two  requiring  an  accession  in 
quantity  to  resist  the  upward  pressure  to  which  both 
columns  are  subjected.  This  is  accomplished  by  having 
two  common  glass  gauge -tubes  close  together,  each  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  separate  tube ;  that  inside 
tlie  boiler  descends  to  the  level  of  the  water,  the  spe- 
eific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  and  having 
either  or  both  of  these  tubes  so  connected  with  the 
feed-pipe  of  the  boiler,  that  by  opening  a  cock  one  of 
the  pipes  will  be  filled  with  feed-water,  while  the  other 
remains  filled  with  brine,  which  cock  being  shot,  the 
tubes  remain  so  filled ;  but  inasmuch  es  feed-water  is 
of  leu  specific  gravity  than  brine,  it  will  be  forced 
up  and  stand  in  the  glass  tube  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  brine,  which  difference  of  levels  increases  with  the 
saturation — and  hence  the  index  to  judge  of  the  salt- 


Fig.  1  and  2,  A,  B,  are  the  two  glass  gauge  tubes ; 
C,  one  of  the  tubes  forming  the  connexion  betwixt  one 
of  these  glass  gauge  tubes  and  its  tube  D,  that  descends 
inside  of  the  boiler  to  near  the  bottom ;  £,  the  tube 
forming  the  connexion  betwixt  the  upper  ends  of  these 
tubes  and  the  inside  or  the  boiler  and  ascends  to  near 
the  top ;  P,  G,  two  cocks  so  made,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  that  by  their  means  each  of  the  tubes  inside 
of  the  boiler  may  be  shut  off  from  the  glass  tubes,  and 
also  may  be  connected  with  the  tube  U,  leading  from 
the  feed-pipe  of  the  boiler;  I,  a  cock  aflfording  the 
means  of  shutting  oflfthe  tube  E  from  the  glass  tubes,  and 
also  of  connecting  either  of  these  gUss  tubes  with  the 
tube  K,  leading  to  the  bilge  of  the  vessel;  each  of  these 
cocks  has  a  handle,  and  when  the  instrument  is  indicat-  ' 

ing,  the  three  handles  hang  perpendicularly  downwards. 
To  bring  the  instrument  into  operation,  the  three  handles  must  first  be  put 
in  the  position  j  j  which  has  the  effect  of  allowing  the  brine  to  flow  right  up 
the  (I lass  tube  A,  and  out  through  the  tube  K,  into  the  bilge  of  the  vessel ;  this 
having  been  done  for  so  long  a  time  as  that  A  and  its  tube  inside  the  boiler  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  filled  with  brine,  the  handles  are  then  to  be  put  in 
the  position  1 1,  which,  in  like  manner,  cleanses  and  fills  B  and  its  tube  inside 
of  the  boiler  with  brine ;  finally,  bring  the  handle  of  the  top  cock  into  its 
original  position,  and  put  either  of  the  lower  handles  horizontal,  which 
forming  a  connexion  of  the  feed-pipe  with  one  of  the  tubes  inside  of  the 
boiler,  fills  that  tube  with  feed-water ;  thus  there  are  in  the  two  tubes  inside 
of  the  boiler  two  columns  of  water  of  different  specific  gravities,  the  one  being 
brine,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  and  the  other  feed- 
water,  the  specific  gravi^  of  which  is  pretty  nearly  constant,  so  long  as  the 
temperature  of  condensation  is  the  same,  and  does  not  vary  much,  let  the 


temperature  of  condensation  be  what  it  may ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  columns 
of  water  are  of  different  specific  gravities,  the  pressure  on  the  bottoms  of 
them  will  force  the  lighter  up  the  glass  tube,  until  such  a  quantity  of  brine  has 
followed  it  as  makes  it  of  equal  weight  with  the  other ;  and  hence,  in  the  two 
glau  tubes,  the  water  stands  at  different  heights,  the  magnitude  of  which 
difference  becomes  known  by  means  of  the  scale  fixed  betwixt  the  glass  tubes, 
and  therefore  also  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  brine. 

The  use  of  this  instrument,  which  might  be  called  a  Salinometer,  is  not 
confined  to  this  one  subject,  for  it  answers  thoroughly  all  the  purposes  of 
the  common  glau  gauge,  the  position  of  the  surface  of  water  in  the  boiler 
being  midway  betwixt  the  surfaces  of  water  in  the  tubes. 

When  either  or  both  of  the  glau  tubes  is  broken,  put  the  handles  in  the 
position  iTy  end  nothing  can  escape  from  the  boiler.  T.  W.  L. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  IN  IRELAND. 

It  at  all  times  affords  ns  much  pleasure  to  notice  the  works  that  are  in 
progress  in  Ireland,  particularly  when  we  have  to  record  buildings  of  a  public 
character,  such  as  the  one  we  are  about  to  describe ;  for  the  description,  to- 
gether with  the  preceding  remarks,  which  are  slightly  abridged,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Newry  Examiner,  The  architect  is  Mr.  Duff,  whose  eccle- 
siastical works  we  have  before  noticed  in  this  Journal. 

We  hear  of  continual  comparisons  between  England  and  Ireland,  in  which 
the  relative  prosperity  and  poverty,  civilization  and  crime,  learning  and  igno- 
rance of  these  two  countries,  are  descanted  upon  with  no  small  share  of  skill. 
There  is,  however,  one  prominent  part  which  these  balances  of  national  cha- 
racteristics have,  either  through  inattention,  or  incompetence  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  left  almost  unalluded  to.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
nothing  naore  tends  to  introduce  good  feeling  between  countries,  and  a  sense 
of  emulation,  than  judiciously  pointing  out  to  the  less  improved  country  the 
causes  and  consequences  whereby  the  more  cultivated  has  arisen  in  emi- 
nence. 

England  has  been  remarkable  for  the  richneu  of  its  churches  since  imme- 
diately  after  the  eonquest,  when  William,  the  Conqueror,  with  arms,  intro* 
duced  arts,  and  when  the  simple  strength  of  Sax(Ai  edifices  was  supplanted  by 
the  more  stately  splendour  of  Norman  towers.  The  temperament  of  these 
hardy  Normans  must  have  been  more  than  tinctured  with  piety.  They  must 
have  been  enentially  devout,  for,  whilst  we  find  the  catties  of  their  noblei  of 


comparative  plainneu,  in  no  instance  does  aught  beneath  grandeur  sufllce 
them  when  they  erected  temples  of  religious  worship.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  prevalence  then  in  repute  of  joining  the  priestly  functions  and  ar- 
chitectural duties  in  the  one  person.  The  churches  of  England  are  almost 
all  constructed  after  the  designs  of  bishops  and  priests,  and,  perhaps,  never 
again  may  the  world  expect  to  behold  Gothic  architecture  carried  to  such 
perfection  as  when  such  men  as  William  of  Wykeham,  though  wearing  the 
sacred  purple,  deemed  them  sanctified  duties  to  resign,  with  compau  and 
square,  inspect  stone-hewers,  learn  the  relative  bearing  uf  timbers,  and,  in  a 
word,  alt  but  became  artisans,  by  spreading  out  the  protecting  span  of  roofs, 
and  by  sheltering  civilised  society. 

Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  its  distracted  state  of  society,  ever  in  a  turmoil 
between  the  invader  and  the  invaded,  afforded  no  shelter  for  arts  to  thrive. 
Hence  its  almost  total  want  of  magnificent  churches ;  and  Christ's  and  St. 
Patrick's  in  Dublin,  and  Armagh  Cathedral,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
only  pious  preserves  of  ancient  days.  Better  times  are  upon  us  now,  and 
church  building,  within  these  last  twenty-five  years,  durably  marks  the  vast 
spread  of  civiUzation,  learning  and  religion,  which  have  come,  as  it  were,  in 
well  regulated  abundance  upon  the  people.  More  Catholic  churches  have 
been  bmlt  in  Ireland  within  that  period  than  were  for  the  preceding  two  cen- 
turies ;  yet  few  of  them  are  in  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Gothic  style  of  architec 
ture.  Dublin  has  been  especially  blameable  in  this  respect,  and  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousanda  sterling,  iu  citizens  dedicated  to  erect  houses  of  wor. 
•hip  thcM  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  Gothic  building^ 
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Tilt  lletropolitAii  C«th«dril  ia  GrecUn»  and,  though  grand,  it  leu  striking  in 
appearance  than  a  Gothic  pile  of  equal  magnitade.  The  church  of  Saint 
Xarier  it  the  paragon  of  prettinett,  and  its  panelled  ceiling  and  Testibule  are 
extraordinarily  beautiful  in  their  way,  nor  is  its  portico  deficient  in  symmetry 
and  justness  of  proportion.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  Saint  Paul's  church  b 
lost  from  its  propinquity  to  the  river,  its  portico,  tower,  and  dome,  are  woithy 
of  a  better  situation,  but  the  interior  gi^atly  disappoints  the  eye  that  looks 
even  for  a  small  portion  of  effect.  The  churches  of  Saints  Michan,  Michael, 
and  John,  though  externally  Gothic,  retain  little  of  the  style  in  the  interior 
except  the  altars.  St.  Audeoo's  is  still  too  far  removed  from  completion  to 
form  any  competent  judgment  upon  its  probable  effect ;  yet  if  we  might 
hazard  an  idea,  we  opine  meagreness  shall  be  its  characteristic.  The  Churdi 
of  Saint  Nicholas  is  also  unfinished,  but  the  magnificence  of  its  ceiling  and 
akar  is  unparalleled  in  this  kingdom.  The  altar  is  a  noble  arrangement  of 
oolomns  and  pilasters  worthy  the  best  designs  of  Claude  Peranlt  The  Church 
of  Saint  Francis  is  a  spacious  building,  but  in  nothing  remarkable  for  either 
•legaoce  or  judicious  arrangement.  The  Church  of  Saint  Andrew  is  the 
largest  and  least  to  be  praised  of  any ;  its  vastness  is  unrelieved  by  one  soli- 
tary attempt  at  grandeur,  or  even  taste  in  detail.  Throughout  all  these  reli- 
gious edifices  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  dim  religious  light  found  in  Gothic 
buildings ;  and,  whether  to  blame  the  architects  or  building  committees,  it  is 
not  here  to  determine. 

Ulster,  however,  hu  to  boast  that  it  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
BsetropoUs,  and  the  new  Cathedrals  of  Armagh  and  Newry,  and  the  church 
of  DundsJk,  designed,  erected,  and  erecting  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Duff,  of  this  town,  are  enduring  monuments  of  the  Gothic  style.  Newry 
first  set  the  example,  and  its  CathoUo  Church  is  a  splendid  edifice.  Dundalk 
foUow«d,  and,  with  that  independent  tone  of  rivalry  or  emulation  for  which 
the  people  of  Louth  are  eelebrated  in  secular,  as  well  as  political  affairs,  the 
building  committee  of  the  town  appointed  Mr.  Duff  their  architect,  who  suc- 
eeeded  in  adding  another  triumph  to  the  resuscitation  of  Gothic  architecture. 
lie  was  the  only  professional  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  who  had  attempted 
to  overcome  the  difiSculties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  arousing  the  hierarchy  and 
the  clergy  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  glories  of  the  old,  neglected,  ecclesi- 
astical style.  Nor  was  he  unsuccessful ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  the  people 
of  Dundjdk  actively  co  operated  to  carry  out  his  extensive  designs. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CUUBOR,  PUKDALK. 

This  church  is  built  entirely  of  fine  hewn  granite  stone,  and  in  the  pointed 
atyle  of  architecture  which  prevailed  during  the  early  psirt  of  the  fourteenth 
ceatury.  It  contains  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  north-west  constituting  the 
principal  front,  which  apparently  consists  of  three  divisions,  the  central  being 
separated  from  the  lateral  aisles  by  graceful  turrets,  octagonal  in  form,  appro- 
priately buttressed,  panelled,  and  crowned  by  crocketted  pinnacles.  The 
upper  stage  of  these  turrets  is  composed  of  perforated  panel-work,  posseuiog 
peculiar  tightness  and  beauty.  The  centre  division,  which  projects  eonsi- 
derably  beyond  the  aisles,  has  a  mijestic  doorway,  leading  to  the  interior 
porch  and  body  of  the  church.  This  doorvray  is  of  ample  dimensions,  deeply 
roceued ;  and  enriched  with  small  pillars  and  hollow  mouldings,  with  a  lof^ 
pointed  arch,  vrith  rich  tracery  panel-work,  and  a  bold  label,  endosing 
carved  spandrils,  of  a  tasteful  and  elaborate  design.  On  either  side  of  the 
doorvray  are  handsome  tabernacle  niches,  for  the  reception  of  statues.  Over 
the  grand  entrance  rites  a  magnificent  windon^  of  lofty  proportions,  of  six 
lights,  and  subdivided  by  a  transom.  The  heads  of  these  lights,  with  the 
pointed  arch  above,  are  filled  in  with  varied  tracery,  of  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, the  jambs  are  recessed  and  moulded,  with  a  large  hood  moulding  sus- 
tained at  the  springing,  by  beautifully  carved  corbelled  beads.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  pointed  gable  appeara  a  circular  opening,  for  ventilation  of  the 
roof,  oetqfiril,  moulded,  and  cusped ;  above  which,  an  enriched  cornice  later- 
ally sustains  an  open  parapet  of  panel-work,  capped  and  embattled.  On 
the  apex  rises  an  appropriate  pedesul,  supporting  a  large  ornamental  cross. 
The  angles  of  the  side  aisles  are  bounded  by  graduated,  buttresses,  terminated 
by  lofty  pbmades  and  finials.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  aisles  are  on 
the  front,  with  moulded  jambs,  painted  arches  and  carved  spandrils,  and  hood 
monldlogs.  On  a  large  cornice  over  the  doonrays,  are  windows  of  three 
fights,  the  heads  filled  with  tracery  of  perpendicular  arrangement,  and  cor- 
reapooding  in  dimensions  vrith  those  of  the  aisles — the  inclined  gables  of  the 
roof  being  finished  vrith  panelled  parapets,  capped  and  embraaured.  The 
next  portion  of  the  chureh  claiming  attention  is  the  south-east  end,  which, 
like  the  front,  projects  considerably  beyond  the  termination  of  aisles,  and 
fbnked  frith  turrets  contaAiing  dreular  stain  which  lead  to  the  leads  of  tbe 
roo6.  These  turrets  are  of  plainer  character  than  the  principal  front ;  hut 
tbe  upper  stages,  when  finbhed,  will  correspond,  in  every  respect,  with  those 
already  completed.  The  great  window  which  lights  the  choir  is  fifteen  feet 
wide  by  thiity-eight  feet  high,  divided  and  subdivided  by  moulded  transoms, 
iato  fifteen  lights,  which  are  designed  to  contain  appropriate  subjects  in 
ataincd  glass.  The  tracery  of  the  pointed  areh  is  beautifully  varied.  The 
•iales  are  embraxured,  and  sustained  by  buttresses  and  pinnades,  and  lighted 
by  ei^  lofty  windows  of  three  divisions,  divided  by  a  transom,  the  heads  of 
eseh  vrindow  having  perpendicular  tracery  work.  The  nave,  or  clerestory, 
viliich  rises  high  above  the  aisles,  displays  a  similar  arrangement,  having  win- 
dows, buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  embattled  parapets. 
Tbt  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follow : — 

Length  of  the  nave,  taken  on  the  walls        . .  179  feet. 

Breadth  between  the  pillan  . .  . .       33  do. 

Length  of  the  aides,  indodingporchei       ••  ••     HOdo. 


Breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  induding  walls  .  •       78  do. 

Height  of  the  nave  from  base  of  pillars  to  apex  of  roof      62  do* 

Altitude  of  front  to  top  of  cross     . .  . .  . .       78  do. 

Height  of  the  octagon  towcn       . .  . .  . .       86  do. 

The  interior  b  not  yet  entirely  completed,  but  much  is  executed  to  arrest 
and  gratify  the  attention.  It  is  divided  by  two  ranges  of  granite  stone  pil- 
lan, baring  moulded  bases  and  capitals,  sustaining  pointed  arobes  of  various 
appropriate  mouldings,  over  which,  upon  a  horizontal  cornice,  rests  the  cleres- 
tory windows  that  light  the  body  of  the  house.  Between  the  windows, 
slender  shafts  rise  from  tbe  pillars  below  that  support  angel  brackets ;  from 
these  spring  the  ribs  of  groins  forming  the  roofs,  having  bosses  and  exquisite 
foliage  at  the  points  of  intenection.  The  ceiling  is  truly  graod,  and  reminds 
us  of  those  beautiful  remains  of  olden  time.  The  sanctuary  is  very  spadous, 
in  which  are  the  three  splendid  altars,  composed  of  elegant  tabernacle-work, 
and  executed  in  white  marble. 

The  altar  screen  is  to  be  of  a  most  daborete  dedgn,  which  is  to  separate 
the  sacristy  (torn  this  portion  of  the  chureh. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS— SESSION  1843-4. 

This  Sodety  held  its  Annual  General  Meeting  on  Monday,  13/A  November, 
1843.— Jamxs  L'Amt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

1.  The  meetings  for  this  session  were  opened  by  an  interesting  exposition 
of  the  construction  and  management  of  light-houses,  given  at  the  spedd  re- 
quest of  the  Council  of  the  Sodety,  by  David  Stevenson,  dvil-englneer. 
After  dluding  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  giving  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  early  history  of  light-houses,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  open 
cod  fires,  formerly  employed  in  lighting  our  coasts,  were  supeneded  by  a 
more  perfect  system  only  towards  the  [close  of  last  century,  Mr.  Stevenson 
proceeded  to  explain — Firet,  The  systems  at  present  in  use  for  producing 
signal-lights,  by  means  of  the  catoptric,  or  reflecting,  and  the  dioptric,  or 
refracting  apparatus,  and  also  by  the  combination  of  these  two,  to  which  the 
term  of  eaiaaioptrie  is  applied ;  Second,  The  means  employed  for  varying  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  the  lights,  describing  the  seven  methods  at 
present  in  use  on  the  coast  of  Scotland ;  Third,  The  construction  of  the 
erections  from  which  those  lights  are  exhibited,  viz.,  tbe  ordinary  lighthouse 
stations  which  occur  on  the  coast,  those  erected  on  sunken  or  isolated  rocks 
— such  as  the  Eddystone,  Bell-rock,  and  Skerryvore — the  floating  light, 
screw-pile  light,  &c  &c.;  and.  Fourth,  The  construction  of  beacons  and 
buoys,  adopted  in  dtuations  where  light-houses  cannot  be  erected.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson concluded  by  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  management  of  light- 
houses generally.  The  exposition  was  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  models  and 
drawings,  together  with  spedmens  of  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus  em- 
ployed, the  use  of  which  was  granted  by  the  Commissionera  of  the  Northern 
Lighthouses.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Hon.  the  Commissionera  of  the 
Northern  Lighthouses  for  the  use  of  the  models,  and  to  Mr.  David  Steven- 
son  for  the  exposition,  which  were  given  ta  him  from  the  Chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  award  prizes  for  communioations 
read  and  exhibited  during  the  last  sesdon  was  read,  by  which  it  appean  that 
not  less  than  21  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  ofilce  bearen  for  the  current  year  were  elected ;  when  Prof.  Thomas 
Traill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  was  announced  the  Preddent  for  the  year  ensuing. 

November  27. — Pnop.  Trail  in  the  chair. 

The  Prteident,  on  taking  the  chdr,  addressed  the  Sodety,  thanking 
the  Fellows  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  pladng  him  by  the  chair. 
He  stated  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Sodety,  and 
that  it  should  be  his  earnest  endeavour  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  So- 
dety, and  to  forward  its  laudable  object,  the  encouragement  of  the  useful 
arts. 

Severd  communications  were  made  and  referred  to  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Sir  Geo  8.  Mackende,  Bart.,  exhibited  a  beautiful  spedmen  in  ivory,  copied 
by  Cheverton,  by  machinery,  from  the  '*  Clytie,"  or  (according  to  Flaxman) 
the  "  Isis,"  one  of  tbe  finest  antique  busts  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  motion  by  James  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  dvil  engineer,  "  That  the 
Sodety  shdl  memorialize  Government  or  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  present  neglected  state  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  and  urging 
that  it  be  resum^  and  prosecuted  with  vigour,"  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  remit  made  to  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  draft  and  to  report. 

December  llw— Giobob  Buchanan,  Eso.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  the  Chahr. 

The  following  communications  were  made : — 

'*  1.  Detcription  qfthe  new  Lock  Gatee  at  Granfemouth,  on  the  Forth,* 
By  James  Thomson,  Esq.  C.E.  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Thomson  exhibited  a  modd  and  drawings  of  the  dock  gates  recently 
constructed  at  Grangemouth,  where  the  entrance  lock,  upon  wbich  are  four 
pdr  of  gates,  is  250  tt.  long,  55  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  25  ft.  water  over  the 
sill  into  the  new  wet  docks.  The  gates,  which  are  wholly  buiit  of  timber 
consist  of  a  double  framework,  the  front  framing,  or  that  next  tbe  sill,  being 
strdght,  and  the  back  curved,  both,  of  course,  uniting  together  in  the  bed 
and  meter  posts.  The  back  or  curved  framing  is  formed  with  arched  ribs, 
composed  of  plank  in  three  tMckneties  of  four  inchesi  firmly  boltid  together^ 
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and  to  the  corresponding  front  ribs ;  tbU  double  framework,  being  brtced 
together  with  horizontal  and  diagonal  tension  rods  of  iron,  is  planked  on 
both  sides,  and  made  perfectly  water-tight.  The  gates  constructed  in  this 
manner  are  extremely  light  and  buoyant ;  and  by  the  admission  of  more  or 
less  water,  with  additional  balance  weights,  the  buoyancy  of  the  gate  is  so 
adjusted  that  its  whole  weight  is  borne  by  the  water,  and,  consequently,  very 
little  power  required  for  opening  and  shotting,  besides  the  great  saving  in 
tear  and  wear  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  in  proof  of  which  it  was  stated, 
that  instead  of  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  with  four  men,  the  time  and 
power  usually  required  for  opening  or  shutting  gates  of  simiUr  dimensions, 
these  gates,  by  means  of  improved  crab  gearing,  are  opened  or  shut  in  three 
and  a  half  minutes,  with  only  two  men ;  and  with  a  longer  allowance  of  time, 
Txen  one  man  is  able  to  work  them.  Thanks  voted,  and  given  from  the 
chair. 

2.  **  Obtervaiioni  upon  Iron  Lattice  Bridget,**    By  the  same. 

Mr.  Thomson  illustrated  his  observations  with  numerous  drawings 
and  models  of  several  lattice  bridges  already  completed,  or  at  present 
carrying  into  execution,  by  Mr.  Macneill  and  himself.  The  principle  of 
lattice  bridges,  applied  in  timber,  has  for  some  time  back  been  in  use  in  Ame« 
rica ;  but  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  to  iron  bridges,  as  now  so  success- 
fully applied  by  Mr.  Macneil  and  Mr.  Thomson,  is  likely  to  supersede,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  use  of  timber,  and  will  supply  a  desideratum  hitherto  felt 
in  establishing  internal  lines  of  communication,  &c.,  where  the  expense  of 
stone  bridges  not  unfrequently  precludes  their  being  carried  into  effect,  while 
the  objection  to  wooden  structures  on  the  score  of  durability  is  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  iron.  The  first  bridge  of  this  kind,  recently  completed  by 
Mr.  Macneil  on  the  line  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  and  of  which 
drawings  were  exhibited,  is  85  ft  in  span,  consisting  of  two  lattice-work 
frames  or  beams,  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  stone  abutments ;  the  lattice- 
work beams  are  composed  of  small  ban  of  malleable  iron,  about  12  ft.  long, 
and  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  placed  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  forming  a  net  or  lattice-work,  rivetted  at  every  intersection ;  the 
lattice  frames,  so  constructed,  and  stiffened  with  angle  iron,  support  the 
roadway  by  means  of  light  transverse  beams,  also  of  malleable  iron,  secured 
to  the  lattice-work  at  each  end.  This  bridge,  which  altogether  weighs  only 
fourteen  tons,  sustained  a  load  across  its  centre  of  twenty^four  tons,  under 
which  the  deflection  amounted  only  to  3-lOths  of  an  inch.  A  viaduct  230  ft. 
in  length,  with  a  central  span  of  140  ft.,  is  now  being  constructed  by  Mr. 
Macneil,  over  the  Royal  Canal  in  Ireland,  for  heavy  locomotive  traffic  Thia 
viaduct,  of  which  Mr.  Thomson  exhibited  drawings,  has  a  third  lattice-frame 
in  the  centre,  and  is  composed  of  malleable  iron  bars  half  an  inch  thick.  Mr. 
Thomson  described  a  very  useful  application  of  this  principle  to  the  widening 
of  the  roadways  of  existing  bridges :  and  exhibited  a  pretty  constructed  model 
of  one  of  the  arches  of  a  stone  bridge,  about  400  ft.  long,  with  the  addition 
of  footpaths  on  each  side,  as  at  present  executing  under  his  direction,  the  old 
width  of  roadway  being  only  seventeen  feet,  while,  with  the  new  footpaths, 
supported  by  iron  lattice-work,  the  width  will  be  increased  to  thirty  feet. 
The  appearance  of  these  bridges,  which  may  be  either  perfectly  straight  or 
Flightly  curved,  as  circumstances  require,  is  light  and  graceful,  combining  as 
ihey  do  great  strength  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  materials,  and  seem 
10  be  admirably  adapted  for  crossing  wide  and  deep  valleys,  rivers,  &c.  at  a 
I  mall  expense,  as  also  for  ornamental  bridges  in  parks,  or  approaches  to 
gentlemen's  seats,  &c.  The  expense  of  construction,  Mr.  Thomson  estimates 
r.t  less  than  half  the  cost  of  stone ;  but  he  stated  that  he  was  at  present 
making  an  investigation  into  their  principle,  with  experiments  upon  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  lattice-bars.  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  a  considerable 
raving  both  in  the  quantity  of  material  and  workmanship. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  sculptural  decoration  of  the  metropolis  seems  to  be  a  great  attraction 
just  now.    The  statue  of  Nelson  has  been  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  pole  in 
'J  rafalgar  Square,  where  it  has  produced  such  an  effect,  although  a  merito- 
1  ious  work  of  art,  that  we  question  whether  any  more  monostylar  monu- 
ments, supporting  nothing,  will  be  erected  for  some  time.    We  must  say  that 
the  present  is  a  luckless  specimen;  we  have  heard  of  midshipmen  being 
ii.astheaded,  but  we  never  saw  an  admiral  mastheaded  before.    It  seems  that 
rliscontent  and  disgust  have  even  afflicted  the  committee ;  they  are  going  to 
hnve  the  cable  at  the  feet  of  the  Admiral  altered,  so  as  to  give  greater  so» 
1'dity  to  the  statue.    We  wish  while  the  statue  is  up,  that  they  would  knock 
t  ff  the  cocked  hat,  which  is  too  great  an  attraction,  catching  the  eye  from 
every  point.    The  statue  of  George  IV.,  by  Chantrey,  is  also  mounted  on  the 
pedestal  near  St.  Martin's  Church.   It  seems,  on  a  cursory  view,  to  be  a  good 
likeness  of  the  King,  and  the  horse,  which  is  a  powerful  charger,  planted  on 
his  four  feet,  with  his  head  slightly  turned,  is  a  fine  one.     We  must,  how- 
ever, see  more  of  it.    George  III.  if,  it  seems,  to  come  from  Pall  Mall  to  the 
North  West  pedestal  opposite  the  College  of  .Musicians.  We  hope  the  pigtail 
of  this  statue  iiill  also  be  cut  off.    The  statue  of  William  IV.,  by  Nixon,  is 
nearly  ready.    It  is  to  be  placed  at  the  junctions  of  King  William-street  and 
Gracecburch-street.    We  hope  the  artist  has  not,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
n.odern  art,  represented  the  Sailor-King  with  a  doodeen  in  his  mouth,  or 
hhvcit  other  attribute  of  the  ruling  habit  of  the  living  man ;  the  statue,  of 
Levon  granite,  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  cost  £2,200,  voted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London.    What  inconvenience  would  it  be  to  the  Corporation  of 


London  to  vote  a  similar  sum  every  year,  for  a  statue  of  some  man  of  geniua 
bom  in  London,  and  who  has  a  right  to  such  honours  at  the  hands  of  its 
municipal  authorities.  We  can  give  some  names  to  keep  them  going  for  a 
few  years,  and  tell  them  where  to  put  them.  Milton,  Bread-street,  Cheap- 
side  ;  Pope,  Lombard-street ;  De  Foe,  Cripplegate,  (or  Fmsbury  Pavement). 

Mr.  Nixon  has  finished  the  series  of  the  Four  Seasons  for  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  The 
last  statue  is  that  of  Autumn.  He  has  in  hand  a  statue  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  the 
founder  of  the  City  of  London  school,  to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
school ;  and  also  of  Sir  John  Crosby,  for  Crosby  Hall.  It  has  been  noticed, 
as  in  some  degree  singular,  that  statues  are  now  being  erected  to  two  con- 
temporaries  and  near  neighbours — Whittington  and  John  Carpenter.  Mr. 
Bailey,  R.A.,  has  in  hand  a  marble  statue  of  that  excellent  statesman,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  to  be  9  ft  high,  and  cost  ^83,000,  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
Senate  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  A  bust  is  also  to  be  sent  to  Calcutta.  He 
is  also  occupied  with  the  statue  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  for  St.  Paul's,  which 
will  soon  be  placed  on  its  pedestal. 

Some  noise  is  being  made  about  cheap  imitations  of  bronzes  in  zinc,  but 
we  have  not  seen  any  of  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  increased  attention  paid  to  decorations,  we  are  glad 
to  instance  the  three  new  doors  just  completed  for  York  Minster,  from  the 
designs  of  Sydney  Smirke.  The  three  doors  are  alike  of  the  decorated  style, 
16  ft.  high,  and  &^  ft.  broad.  The  tracery  in  the  upper  part  is  very  rich,  sup- 
ported by  slender  Gothic  columns.  The  hood  mouldings  spring  from  the 
tops  of  the  capitals,  and  terminate  in  rich  finials  and  crocketting.  Three 
trefoils,  bearing  shields,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  arches,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  door  is  dirided  into  six  decorated  compartments,  the  work  is  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Rigby  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Marine  Bar- 
racks at  Woolwich,  for  £70,000.  The  works  have  been  commenced.  The 
barracks  are  to  accommodate  a  thousand  men. 

The  Woods  and  Forests  have  begun  pulling  down  the  Rookery  and  neigh- 
bourhood, to  make  way  for  the  new  road  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the 
Vauxhall  Road.  The  embankment  of  the  Thames  is  also  to  be  proceeded 
with. 

The  Glasgow  and  Ship  Bank,  at  Glasgow,  has  been  completed.  Six  em- 
blematical statues,  by  Mr.  Mossman,  jun.,  occupy  the  pedestal.  They  are, 
Britannia,  the  City  of  Glasgow,  Wealth,  Justice,  Peace  and  Industry ;  each 
seven  feet  high.  ^  ^ 

Hess,  of  Munich,  the  painter,  has  finished  his  grand  painting  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Borodino,  or  the  Moskowa,  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  something  grand  in  the  great  way. 

The  splendid  gallery  of  Cardinal  Hesch  is  at  last  to  be  sold,  at  Rome,  and 
is  the  object  of  much  attraction,  from  the. value  and  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
collection.    It  contains  good  specimens  of  nearly  every  school. 

St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street,  has  got  a  new  altar  window,  of  painted 
glus.  It  is  well  executed,  but  the  subject  is  ill  chosen,  being  Ruben's  De- 
scent from  the  Cross.    All  imitations  of  historical  pictures  are  bad. 

Barbarism  is  not,  as  some  have  surmised,  a  pure  English  quality.  Even 
German  artists  go  the  length  of  destroying  rival  works,  by  stillettoing  fres- 
cos in  public  places. 

A  triumphal  arch  is  to  be.  erected  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  at  Munich,  by 
Von  Gartner,  the  sculpture  \$  be  by  Wagner. 

The  Commune  of  Hornu,  near  Brussels,  intends  to  erect  a  church,  the 
interior  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  entirely  of  iron. 

It  is  announced  that  the  British  aud  Foreign  Institute  has  now  reached  to 
nearly  1000  members.  The  lastitote  will,  therefore,  be  opened  on  the  15th 
instant ;  the  lectures  and  the  sotr^  on  the  assembling  of  parliament.  The 
literary  department  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Buckingham ;  and 
besides  the  attractions  of  the  reading-room  and  library,  with  the  public 
journals  of  various  countries,  there  will  be  engravings,  pictures,  and  works  of 
art  and  vertu^  to  be  collected  for  the  inspection  of  visitors,  it  is  also  intended 
to  introduce  occasional  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  it  is  determined 
also  to  divest  these  entertainments,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  formality  of 
a  public  occasion,  and  make  them  resemble,  in  every  particular,  an  evening 
party,  conducted  with  all  the  ease  of  a  private  assemblage  in  the  best  cir- 
cles. The  hotel  department,  for  which  a  separate  mansion  has  been  taken, 
will  be  twder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whitmarsb. 


Patent  Bearings  Foa  Locomotives.— At  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Dewrance  (superintendent  of  the  engine  building  department  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway)  exhibited  some  very  perfectly  caat  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  "  Patent  Metallic  Bearingi,  or  Steps,  for  Locomo^ 
tivest**  which  had  been  found  to  be  superior  in  practice  to  those  previously 
used,  and  which,  the  metal  being  soft,  considerably  diminished  the  friction, 
by  working  more  smoothly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  lasted  much  longer 
thnn  was  anticipated.  One  engine  had  run  with  them  a  distance  of  4,480 
miles  without  requiring  renewal  or  repair,  andanciher  (the  identical  bearings 
of  which  were  produced)  had  run  1,000  miles,  without  additional  giving  or 
vibration.  The  substances  for  the  part  in  which  the  axles  worked,  which  he 
had  combined  in  one  instance,  and  found  to  be  efi'cctive,  were,  six  parts  of 
tin,  eight  of  antimony,  and  four  of  copper,  forming  (as  we  understood  him) 
a  solder.    Mr.  Dewrance  also  pointed,  out,  yariaotpkn^^  of  giving  an  equal 

supply  of  oil.  '^liigifizedbyVrtUV 
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GLASS,  WATER  AND  GAS  MAINS. 

(TVoMtlalid/iMr  ike  ChU  Engineer  and  ArehiUcfa  Journal frtm  the  BuHeiin 
du  MueA  de  tindutirie.) 

Toe  tobject  of  gUtt  mains  is  attracting  some  attention  in  France.  Earth- 
enware pipes  haTe  also  been  used  on  a  small  scale  ;  they  mast  not,  however, 
be  tabjected  to  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  as  the  joints  being 
difficult  to  lute,  gi?e  way,  whatever  cement  may  be  used.  For  luting,  some 
gas  companies  have  used  Roman  cement,  but  the  gas  escapes  by  impercep- 
tible fissures  at  the  joints,  and  they  have  been  found  so  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  escapes  and  disturbance  of  the  pavements  for  repairs, 
that  the  local  authorities  have  objected  to  the  use  of  earthenware  mains  in 
such  situations.  The  glass  mains,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bergeron  of 
Rive  de  Gier,  are  luted  with  bitumen,  and  may  be  screwed  together.  The 
weight  is  about  a  third  of  that  of  cast  iron,  and  the  cost  laid  down  about 
7t.  6rf.  per  yard  mn  for  a  4^  in.  bore.  The  process  at  present  will  not  pro- 
duce pipes  of  more  than  Sin.  bore.  Of  course,  in  England,  with  the  low 
price  of  cast  iron  and  the  duty  on  glass,  glass  pipes  are  out  of  the  question 
on  economical  grounds. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Report  pftwo  Lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Brande,  F.R.S.,  to  the  members 
^f  the  Royal  AgrkuUural  Asswnation  of  England,  at  the  Royal  Institution^ 
Albewtarle 'Street,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  Sth  and  1th  December^  1843. 
(Speeialiy  reported/or  this  Journal,) 

Lecttre  I. 

lo  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  noble  Fresident,  I  have  the  honour 
to  deliver  to  you  two  lectures  upon  subjects  connected  with  agricultural  liis- 
toiy.  The  subjects  whicli  I  have  chosen  are  those  of  lime  and  clay  ;  and  I 
hare  fixed  upon  these  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  describe  to  you 
more  at  length.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  union  of  practice  with  theory  in  the  subject  that  is  engaging  our 
attention  is  more  than  ever  desirable ;  and  that  the  imporUint  bearings  uf 
cfacmlcal  science  upon  agriculture  become  daily  more  and  more  evident. 
Why  ehemical  science  P  Because  experience  teaches  us  that  that  sort  of  su- 
perlidal  knowledge  which  may  enable  a  man  to  make  rough  analyses  uf 
soils,  to  discover  theirleadinp:  constituents,  and  to  ascertain  their  relative  pro- 
portions, is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  which  the  scien* 
tific  agricniturist  thinks  it  right  to  make  upon  the  practical  chemist;  much 
more  than  this  most  be  expected  from  the  chemiit — information^  indeed, 
which  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  experienced  analyst. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  the  celebrated  Liebig 
has  proved  more  recently,  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  as  relates  to  the  produc- 
tion of  particular  crops,  may  depend  upon  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  very 
minute  and  almost  imperceptible  portions  of  inorganic  substances— alkalis, 
for  instance,  and  the  salts  of  metals — substances  whidi,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  vkher  entirely  overlooked,  or  thought  not  worth  looking  after  or  men- 
tioning it  discovered ;  the  necessity,  for  example,  of  sulphate  of  lime  to 
cloven,  silica  to  grasses,  phosphorus  to  wheat,  and  so  on,  was  quite  disre- 
garded. But  now  these  matters  are  beginning  to  attract  notice,  and  to  open 
up  new  fields  of  chemical  inquiry,  which  can  only  be  successfully  cultivate<l 
by  the  joint  labour  of  the  farmer  and  the  chemist;  hence  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  chemistry— and  what  rightly  constituted  person  is  not 
so  P— must  see  with  unlimited  satisfaction,  and  with  a  happy  anticipation  of 
the  future,  the  good  feeling  that  is  beginning  to  dawn  between  practice  and 
theory — between  the  agriculturist  and  the  chemist.  We  are  beginning  to 
**  scent  the  morning  air,"  as  it  were,  of  a  better  order  of  things,  and  it  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  myself  see,  that  you,  gentlemen,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  union,  have  associated  an  eminent  chemist  with 
your  body,  and  that  many  valuable  papers  are  beginning  to  appear  in  your 
ostful  Journal. 

Soils  are  made  up  of  organic  and  inorganic  constituents.  We  are  now  to 
eonfioe  ourselves  to  the  latter,  and  these  we  class  under  two  heads ;  first, 
those  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  mechanical  texture 
of  which  the  growing  crops  depend,  such  as  clay,  sand,  and  lime  :  and  se- 
condly, those  particular  substances  involving  the  fitness  of  a  soil  for  parti- 
cnlar  crops,  such  as  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  soda,  ammonia,  mag- 
nesia, &c. 

Ume  Is  an  article  no  doubt  of  great  importance  to  agriculture,  and  some  of 
some  of  its  salts  perform  such  important,  though  often  obscure,  functions,  that 
1  propose  first  to  consider  it,  and  then  to  call  your  attention  to  sihcious  and 
aluminous  substances  as  existing  in  soils,  which  constitute  clays. 

First,  I  may  ask,  what  is  lime  ?  The  chemist  will  tell  you  it  is  a  com* 
P'jtta4  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  being  what  he  calls  a  metallic  oxide,  consisting 
oi  20  parts  by  weight  of  calcium  and  8  of  oxygen.    I  cannot  show  you  this 


metal,  calcium  ;  but  I  can  show  you  the  counterpart  of  it.  It  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  in  very  minute  quantities.  It  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
metals  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  which  is  most  difficult  to  procure, 
in  consequence  of  its  high  affinity  for  oxygen.  The  moment  it  is  obtained 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  passes  into  lime.  At  the  instant  when  deprived  of 
oxygen,  we  see  it  as  a  brilliant  metal,  but  the  moment  the  air  is  admitted  it 
passes  into  lime. 

I  will  now  show  you,  as  its  counterpart,  the  metal  potassium,  which  is  a 
white  brilliant  metal,  resembling  silver  or  lead  in  appearance,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  by  burning  when  put  into 
water.  If  it  is  thrown  into  water.  It  will  take  fire,  dissolve,  and  produce  a 
solution  of  metallic  oxide— so  also  with  the  metal  calcium,  the  base  of  lime. 
There  is  another  character  belonging  to  this  solution,  which  likewise  belongs 
to  lime,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  what  chemists  call  an  alkali ;  and  the  test  of 
an  alkali  is  that  it  reddens  blue  litmus  paper,  and  brown.H  paper  tinged  with 
yellow. 

Lime  does  not  exist  in  a  native  ^tate — small  quantities  have  been  found 
in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Tuscany,  but  it  may  be  said  not  generally  to  exist  in 
a  native  state.  What  then  are  its  sources  P  The  best  known  is  earhunate  of 
lime,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  which  recommends  itself  especially  as  a 
source  of  lime,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  admits  of  decom- 
position. Carbonic  acid  has  a  weak  affinity  for  other  bodies,  and  can  there- 
fore be  easily^  got  rid  of.  But  I  must  stop  here,  to  tell  you  that  cirbonic 
acid  is  a  subs'tance  which  combines  with  lime,  and  exists  with  lime  in  all  its 
natural  spars.  It  is  composed  of  charcoal  and  oxygen.  Dme,  as  was  just 
told  you,  is  composed  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  and  on  the  (.ne  hand  we  have 
a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metal  producing  an  alkali,  and  on  (he  other 
hand  carbon  and  oxygen  proilucing  carbonic  acid.  (The  learned  Proft-ssor 
then  proceeded  to  illustrate  by  experiment  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
from  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  for  this  purpose  he  inserted  a  piece  of  burning 
charcoal  into  a  glass  jar  containing  oxygen  gas;)  he  then  observed, 
there  is  charcoal  introduced  into  oxygen  gas  burning  vehemently— doing, 
in  fact,  what  it  does  in  the  comm('n  air,  where  it  bums  by  virtue  of  the  oxy- 
gen which  the  air  contains.  If  the  charcoal  be  allowed  to  continue  burning 
as  long  as  it  will,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  has  disappeared  ;  the 
oxygen  has  lost  all  its  original  qualities,  lias  combined  with  the  carborf.  and 
become  carbonic  acid,  and  (hat  acid  combining  with  lime,  produces,  as  before 
said,  carbonate  of  lime.  We  here  employed  first,  combustible  metal,  then 
charcoal,  and  then  oxygen,  and  these  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  the  proximate  elements  are  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 

Now  you  must  not  forget  that  all  we  du  here,  and  in  fact  all  the  bases  of 
chemical  combination,  are  bound  down  by  tl^e  strictest  laws  of  wei;;ht  and 
measure;  and  though  charcoal  is  burnt  in  oxygen  without  any  reference  to 
weight,  it  can  only  combine  in  certain  weights.  So  also  when  the  metal  of 
lime  is  thrown  into  water,  it  burns,  but  requires  a  particular  quantity  to  be 
combined  with  a  particular  quantity  of  oxygen  to  produce  lime.  Six  parts 
of  carbon  added  to  10  parts  of  oxygen  produce  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
20  parts  of  calcium  added  to  8  parts  of  oxygen  produce  28  |)arts  of  lime ; 
and  thus  28  parts  of  lime  added  to  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid  will  produce 
50  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime  constitutes  in  various  forms  mountains  and  hills  and 
strata,  covering  immense  distances ;  and  it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  pri- 
many,  secondary,  and  tertii.ry  limestone,  meaning  that  it  occurs  in  those 
series  of  rocks  considered  generally  under  those  terms,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  signifying  the  older,  intermediate,  and  newer  strata  of  our  globe. 
There  are  a  number  of  spocimers  of  limestone  upon  the  table,  but  I  will 
only  select  a  few  to  show  you  the  distinct  characters  of  each. 

The  primary  or  primative  limestone,  illustrated  in  marble  of  different 
kinds,  more  especially  in  the  crystallized  white  marble  of  Carrara  and  the 
Alps,  in  statuary  marble,  and  other  varieties  of  limestone,  has  no  organic  re- 
mains, because  it  has  been  subjected  to  great  fires  and  heat,  in  which  it  has 
l)een  fused,  and  thus  lost  all  traces  of  organic  remains.  In  the  secondary 
limestone  we  discover  more  or  less  of  organic  remains,  and  wc  may  trace  in 
some  of  them  the  aggregates  of  corals  and  other  bodies.  The  Derbyshire 
spar  is  a  specimen  of  this  limestone.  We  now  come  to  lime  of  the  newest 
or  tertiary  strata,  and  here  we  can  trace  the  remains  forming  at  the  present 
time.  Shells  are  ground  up  and  cemented  in  various  ways,  producing  a 
variety  of  limestones. 

In  regard  to  chalk,  it  is  right  I  should  remind  you  that  there  are  strata 
distinguished  as  chalk  with,  and  chalk  without,  flints.  One  particular  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  is  that  mortar  made  of  it  hardens  under  water,  and  it  is 
hence  valuable  as  a  hydraulic  lime. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime  producing  calcareous 
spars.  Coral  and  shells,  for  instance,  are  made  up  of  carbonate  of  lime.  And 
I  will  now  remind  you,  that  to  whatever  source  you  go  for  carbonate  of  lime, 
it  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  You  may  easily  recognize  calca- 
reous stone  by  the  test  of  iU  effervescing  in  acid ;  and  if  you  take  any  kind 
of  limestone,  and  pour  upon  It  a  weak  acid,  effervescence  ensues  arising 
frum  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  pre- 
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grace  of  earbonate  of  lime.  In  all  caseti  where  we  take  common  toil  and 
see  efferrescence.  It  may  be  attributed  to  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  chemist  goes  from  this  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
there  may  be  in  any  soil  which  he  may  thmlr  it  right  to  examine,  and  this  is 
a  simple  operation.  The  following  ia  the  process:— Pat  Into  the  pan  of  a 
balance,  two  flaslts,  one  containing  a  preriously  weighed  quantity  of  the  soil, 
the  other  some  muriatic  acid,  and  counterpoise  them.  Then  poor  some  of  the 
acid  on  to  the  soil,  so  long  as  effertescence  takes  place  from  the  escape  of 
carbonic  add,  which  will,  of  course,  leave  that  pan  so  much  lighter.  The 
weights  which  are  requisite  to  be  added  to  the  pan  containing  the  flasks  to 
restore  the  equilibHum,  will  give  the  weight  of  carbonic  add  that  haa  es- 
caped ;  and  then,  by  adding  28  parts  (for  the  lime)  to  every  22  parte  of  loss* 
you  will  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  carboriate  of  lime  originally  present.  (Or, 
what  will  do  equally  well,  multiply  the  loss  by  2*2727  ) 

There  are  a  number  of  foreign  matters  occasionally  associated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  were  once  entirely  overlooked.  These  foreign  matters 
are  now  frequently  consklered  of  great  importance ;  whether  they  are  of  that 
Immense  importance  which  some  seem  to  attach  to  them,  is  a  matter  for  future 
experience  to  determine.  True  it  is,  however,  that  there  are  in  limestones 
certain  Utuminous  substances,  as  well  as  potassa,  soda,  magnesia,  phosphate 
of  lime,  &c.  Upon  this  latter,  very  great  stress  has  been  laid,  and  It  hat 
been  considered  a  very  important  Ingredient  of  the  soil,  especially  in  lime- 
atones.  It  Is  found  in  limestones  certainly  in  very  mbute  quantities,  form- 
ing less  than  one  per  cent,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  soil  contain 
only  one  grain  In  a  pound  of  foreign  matter,  that  when  you  multiply  it  by  the 
quantity  of  soil  In  an  acre  of  ground,  it  soon  mounts  op  amazingly,  so  that 
the  smallest  quantity  may  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  chalk 
about  Brighton,  upon  being  examined  by  Elirenberg  with  a  microscope,  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  animalculae.  This  led  us  to  look  at  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  Is  always  found  associated  with  corals  and  relics  of  that 
kind  as  important.  No  doubt  such  chalk  would  form  a  very  valuable 
manure,  if  we  may  allow  the  term,  to  chalk  which  does  not  contain  phos- 
phate of  lime.  We  now  now  come  to  an  important  subject — the  con- 
verting of  limestone  into  lime— that  is,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  And  first,  as  to  the  characteristics  of  carbonic  acid.  If  you  collect 
it  in  the  form  of  gas,  as  I  have  done,  you  will  find  it  a  very  heavy  gas,  ai^d 
it  extinguishes  flame.  An  instance  of  Its  weight  may  be  seen  by  decanting  a 
vessel  of  it  into  one  containing  atmospheric  air,  when  you  wili  find  that  it 
will  displace  the  atmospheric  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  For  this  reason 
it  collects  in  pits  and  wells,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  choke 
damp.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  if  a  person  descends  into  a  well  containing 
It,  he  will  be  Immediately  sufibcated  ;  but  If  it  is  diluted  to  a  certain  extent 
he  can  then  breathe  it,  and  il  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison-— drowsiness  comes  on 
rapidly  and  he  dies.  But  there  are  a  number  of  gases  which  extinguish  flame  ; 
we  must  not  rest  satisfied  therefore  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  gas,  unless  you 
have  this  other  test  by  lime  water,  which  it  will  convert  Into  carbonate  of 
lime. 

I  have  said,  that  carbonic  acid  and  lime  have  but  little  affinity  for  each 
other ;  and  now  to  get  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid.  You  have  seen  that  the  acid 
drives  it  off  by  effervescence.  But  the  common  mode  of  getting  rid  of  It 
consists  In  burning  the  limestone.  If  you  take  a  quantity  of  chalk,  suppose 
50  cwt.,  and  expose  It  in  a  proper  kiln  to  the  action  of  a  proper  heat,  you 
will  find  that  22  cwt.  goes  off  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  add,  and  that  28  cwt. 
remains,  and  this  which  remains  is  lime,  known  under  the  name  of  caustic  or 
quick  lime. 

I  will  not  go  Into  the  question  of  burning  lime,  but  it  Is  a  very  important 
one.  It  should  be  burnt  in  a  current  of  air,  and  if  damp,  so  mUch  tlie  better. 
You  may  take  a  piece  of  chnlk,  and  put  it  into  a  close  vessel  and  keep  it  hot 
for  days,  and  yet  not  get  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid  ;  so  that  you  see  the  affinity 
between  carbonic  acid  and  lime  Is  not  so  feeble  after  ail :  but  when  you  expose 
it  to  a  current  of  air  and  moisture,  their  joint  operation  carries  away  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  you  may  in  a  short  time  entirely  divest  the  carbonate 
of  lime  of  its  ac;d.  Now  I  nearly  reroemLer  the  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  when  you  burnt  lime  the  limestone  absorbed  the  fire,  and  that  that  was 
the  reason  why  lime  was  so  hot.  Now,  we  know,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Black's  discoveries,  that  the  mildness  of  chalk  is  owing  to  the  prseence  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  heat  of  Hme  is  the  consequence  of  its  expulsion. 

Lime  is  possessed  of  many  important  properties  which  fit  it  for  agricultural 
purposes.  One  of  which  is,  the  changes  it  undergoes  upon  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  If  you  expose  quicklime  to  the  action  of  tlie  air,  it  gradually  crumbles 
down  into  a  powder.  In  doing  tliis  it  absorbs  water  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  also  absorbt  carbonic  acid,  so  that  lime,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  week  is  no  longer  quick  lime,  buf  part  of  it  has  become  chalk,  and  part 
hydrate  of  lime, ».  e,  lime  in  connexion  with  water.  The  strong  affinity  which 
lime  has  for  water  makes  chemists  sometimes  use  it  as  a  means  of  drying  air. 
This  strong  affinity  is  best  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  slaking  lime-^that  is, 
throwing  water  upon  it  Here  we  have  two  kinds  of  lime,  one  contains  a 
quantity  of  aluminous  earth,  the  other  is  pure  lime.  If  we  pour  water  upon 
tbeMi  we  shall  find  that  the  teaperatore  begins  to^nse  enormouf ly,  and  ihat 


ia  a  proof  that  chemical  combination  is  taking  place ;  and  this  oecurs  much 
more  rapidly  In  what  Is  termed  "  fat  lime,"  thaii  In  **  meagre  lime."  A  great 
deal  of  beat  ts  evolved  in  the  operatioiv— often  enough  to  asC  fire  to  sulphur 
or  matches.  The  lime  then  cromblei  into  a  fine  white  powder,  and  thia  pow- 
der is  slaked  Hme.  Every  28  parts  of  lime  combine  with  9  of  water ;  so  that 
37  parts  of  slaked  lime  are  equivalent  to  28  of  quick  or  eaustie  lime. 

Now  having  daked  the  lime,  if  you  expose  It  to  the  air  it  gradually  abaorbe 
carbonic  aeid,  It  parti  with  water,  and  ultimately  passes  back  to  the  state  of 
chalk.  If  to  slaked  lime  you  add  excess  of  water,  yoo  wilt  obtain  a  solution 
of  lime  called  *'  lime  water."  About  700  parts  of  water  are  required  to  dis- 
solve 1  part  of  lime ;  and  from  this  yoo  may  obtain  a  notion  of  the  strong 
alkaline  power  of  lime,  for  this  solution,  though  it  contains  only  1  part  of 
lime  in  700  of  water,  haa  a  nanseous  bitter  taste,  and  by  applying  the  common 
tests,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  powerful  alkalL  Now  if  you  expose  this  to  tha 
air  it  will  become  turbid,  as  lime  water  does  if  added  to  carbonic  acid* 

Carbonic  acid  is  derived  from  various  sources,  amongst  othara  from  our 
longs,  and  If  I  blow  into  lime  water,  you  will  see  that  the  air  from  ray  1«B0I 
precipitates  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Or  if  you  take  some  air  from  a  eandle. 
you  will  find  that  that  is  pure  carbonic  acid.  So  if  we  go  to  a  brewer*s  vat 
and  collect  the  gas  escaping  in  fermenUtion,  that  is  carbonic  acid.  If  you 
born  charcoal  and  oxygen  you  obtain  carbonic  acid.  If  you  bum  dung  in 
oxygen  you  obtain  carbonic  acid.  If  you  bum  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  yon 
get  carbonic  acid— that,  therefore,  is  another  carbon.  If  I  uke  some  spring 
water,  and  test  it  by  lime  water,  I  shall  find  carbonic  add  there— it  becomea 
turbid.  In  Thames  water  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  1 
do  not  point  these  out  as  so  many  isolated  facts,  having  no  particular  bearing, 
for  they  have  ail  their  agricultural  uses.  Waters,  in  many  Instances,  are  im- 
portant as  containing  carbonic  acid,  for  water  readily  permeates  the  soil,  and 
finds  it  way  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Air  also  contains  a  little  carbonic  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  in  1000. 

As  regards  the  uses  of  lime,  it  may  be  stated,  first,  that  ito  alkaline  pro- 
perty makes  it  a  powerful  destroyer  of  worms.  If  mixed  with  dead  leavea  or 
turf  it  tends  gradually  to  decompose  them,  and  converts  them  into  mould. 
Another  property  is,  that  it  neutralizes  acids.  Another  and  most  important 
property  is,  that  it  decomposes  the  salts  of  iron.  Water  conUining  a  salt  of 
iron  does  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  to  the  soil  it  permeates.  This  will  be  cor- 
rected by  lime.  If  to  fermginous  water  slaked  lime  be  added,  you  will  see  it 
decompose,  the  iron  Is  precipitated,  and  has  become  oxide  of  irvn.  lime 
also  decomposes  aluminous  compounds.  It  has  also  an  important  action 
upon  animal  matter.  If  a  little  quick  lime  be  mixed  with  almost  any  animal 
matter,  ammonia  will  be  the  result.  If  bone  dust  be  added  to  quick  lime,  am- 
monia will  be  produced :  there  is,  however,  no  ammonia  in  bone,  and  none  in 
lime,  but  there  are  the  elements  of  ammonia  in  bone.  Another  effect  is  that 
after  ammonia  has  been  formed,  if  there  be  cerUin  substances  in  the  soil  the 
ammonia  passes  into  nitric  acid ;  and  if  it  contains  potass  or  soda,  nitrate  of 
potass  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that  the  lighter  soils  of 
India  and  America  derive  their  fertility  from  ammonia.  Here  the  elements 
of  ammonia,  mixed  with  air,  produce  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Felspar  mixed  with  lime,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  and  air,  re* 
acts,  and  potass  becomes  evolved  Hith  a  certain  portion  of  silica.  In  this 
state  it  is  thought  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grasses  and  wheat, 
which  require  silica  in  connexion  with  potass.  With  regard  to  the  general 
tests  for  lime,  the  one  most  commonly  used  by  chemists  is  oxalic  acid.  There 
are  other  tests,  but  this  Is  the  best.  If  you  take  a  precipitate  of  oxiilate  of 
lime  and  heat  it,  you  can  convert  it  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  thus  you 
can  come  at  the  quantity  of  lime  in  any  soil. 

When  lime  has  passed  again  Into  a  state  of  chalk,  it  becomes  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  the  soil.  It  is  the  same  as  broken  limestone  of  another  kind, 
but  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  crumbles  down  into  an  impalpable  powder ; 
and  though  you  may  mix  ground  limestone  with  the  soil,  it  is  never  so 
effective  as  when  it  has  been  reduced  from  the  state  ot  quick  lime  to  car- 
bonate of  lime  by  slaking,  when  it  comes  much  more  readiiy  into  contact 
with  the  roots  of  vegetables. 

I  will  not  go  into  this  subject  now,  but  I  may  say  that  roots  of  plants 
appear  to  be  ca))able  of  secreting  certain  acids. 

There  are  {leculiarities  derived  from  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  certain 
limestones.  When  it  exists  in  limestone,  which  is  burnt  into  hme;  such  hme  will 
remain  canstic,  and  resist  the  action  of  tlie  air  and  water  for  a  long  time.  If 
mixed,  therefore,  with  the  soil,  it  will  be  found  to  retain  its  causticiiy  king 
after  the  common  lime  has  become  inert.  The  presence  of  magnesia  may 
be  ascertained  by  applying  nitric  add,  which  will  not  dissolve  the  magnesia. 
Some  limestones  contain  argil,  or  clay ;  others,  oxide  of  iron,  and  ttiey 
derive  certain  peculiar  properties  from  the  presence  of  ihose  substances. 

The  other  salts  of  lime  which  claim  the  agriculturists  attention,  are  tha 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  of  Hhidi  I  shall  speak  in  the  next  lecture. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEBf ISTRT. 

LBonTiB  II.    Bt  PBOVBsaoft  Bkandb,  Fil.S. 

(Spedailp  TtpwUdfor  thh  Joumai.) 

Tern  hiitoiy  of  lime  and  its  salts,  which  w«  commenced  in  the  preceding 
lecture,  neeenarily  leads  as  to  speak  upon  that  important  article,  sulphate 
of  Kmet  or  gypsum,  whieh  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  add  and  lime ;  and  as 
I  bate  called  your  attention  to  the  ultimate  elements  of  lime,  so  must  I  do 
with  regard  to  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  containing  the 
metallic  base  of  lime,  united  with  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Sulphuric  acidis  a 
compoond  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Ume  is  a  compound  of  calcium  and  oxy- 
gen ;  iherefbre,  the  ultimate  components  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  sulphur,  cal- 
cium, mod  oxygen. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  bniid  up  this  substance ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  will 
first  make  sulphuric  acid,  which  I  do  by  burning  sulphur  in  oxygen,  as  I 
ptwiously  made  carbonic  acid  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen.  To  bum  the 
sulphur  in  this  way  It  must  be  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  nitre.  In  the 
atmosphere  sulphur  burns  with  a  thin  pale  light,  but  when  introduced  into 
oxygen,  it  bums  with  a  beautiful  purple  light,  and  produces  sulphuric  acid< 
If  I  take  this  substance,  then,  and  add  it  to  lime,  I  have  sulphate  of  lime* 
The  same  substance  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  sulphuric  add  at  once 
and  lime,  then  you  may  see  the  immense  affinity  that  exists  between  sulphu- 
He  acid  and  lime,  and  how  much  heat  is  erolved  during  the  comt>ination.  In 
all  caaet  their  proportions  are  quite  deiSnIte,  and  we  have  40  parts  of  sniphu- 
•e  add  always  combining  with  28  parts  of  lime. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  met  with  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  is  known  under  a 
variety  of  names.  There  is  a  variety  met  with  in  this  country  called  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime  minus  a  certain  quantity  of 
water.  Iliis  substance  is  very  difficult  of  solution  in  water,  requiring  about 
330  parts  of  water  to  1  for  that  purpose.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  and  is  frequently  found  in  digging  wells  about  London  in  the  blue 
clay  ;  it  it  also  pretty  abundant  in  the  clay  at  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxfurd, 
and  elsewhere.  It  contains  68  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  with  about  18 
parts  of  water.  If  a  gentle  heat  be  applied  to  this,  the  water  goes  off,  and  the 
substance  crumbles  down  to  what  Is  well  known  as  Plaster  of  Paris.  If  it  is 
mixed  with  water  it  regains  the  water  it  had  lost  by  the  heat,  and  reproduces 
a  crystallized  or  solid  compound.  It  deserves  notice,  however,  that  if  you 
overheat  snlphate  of  lime  it  loses  this  property  of  re-combining  with  water, 
and  you  thus  may  destroy  its  property  as  a  plastic  stone. 

Now  you  will  find  sulphate  of  lime  diffused  pretty  generally  through  com- 
mon spring  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  some  of  the  shallow 
wells  of  London  are  almost  concentrated  solutions  of  gypsum.  Its  presence 
may  be  readily  tested  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  immediately  renders 
water  turbid  which  contains  it.  It  is  this  which  renders  water  hard,  and  un- 
fit for  mixmg  with  soap.  When  organic  matter  of  any  kind  comes  Into  con- 
tact with  sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  mutual  decom- 
position, whereby  the  sulphuric  add  loses  its  oxygen  and  becomes  converted 
into  sulphur,  and  then  we  have  sulphuretted  hydrogen  very  often  evolved.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  rivers  of  Africa  and  Asia  which  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  existence  of  sulphur  in  sulphate  of  lime, 
putting  aside  its  secondary  combination,  sulphuric  acid,  because  there  are 
certain  crops  which  contain  not  only  sulphate  of  lime,  but  sulphur,  in  its 
peculiar  and,  comparatively  speaking,  tree  state,  such  as  mustard,  horse- 
ratflsh.  and  other  plants  having  their  flavour. 

The  principal  sources  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  this  country  are,  first,  the  red 
marl  and  salt  deposits.  It  is  (bund  in  great  quantities  In  the  salt-pits  of 
Cht»hire ;  it  abounds  also  in  the  Alps  and  other  primitive  rocks;  and  it  is 
also  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  tertiary  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  the  name  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  agriculture,  there  can  be 
littie  doubt  that  owing  to  Its  action  it  may  be  called  the  life  of  plants ;  for  if 
we  examine  a  plant,  we  shall  find  that  it  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  its 
texture.  The  notion  of  its  attracting  and  retaining  moisture  Is  incorrect,  as  it 
does  neither  one  nor  the  other,  nor  does  it  promote  decomposition.  It  does, 
however,  asdst  the  growth  of  certain  crops,  and  If  we  examine  the  ashes  of  them 
when  tiumt,  we  shall  find  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  clover 
and  trefoil ;  but  not  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  those  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beau,  or  peas.  And  it  is  found  that  to  these  crops  sulphate  of  lime  Is 
of  DO  nsa  whatever,  whereas  it  is  a  fertilizing  manure  to  others*  The  fact  is, 
that  plants  which  do  contain  it  never  grow  well  on  soils  that  are  destitute  of 
it,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  other  inorganic  substances.  Plants 
which  contain  carbonate  of  lime  wlU  not  grow  in  a  soil  tliat  does  not  contain 
it  There  ars  many  plants  which  contain  salt,  and  they  will  not  grow  where 
it  is  not  Wheat  must  have  phosphate  of  lime,  because  wheat  possesses  it, 
sad  so  on. 

It  it  stated  upon  godd  authority  that  an  ordinary  crop  of  dover  requires 


from  about  1}  to  2  cwt  of  sulphate  of  lime  per  acre.  And  this  proportion  is 
reconmiended  for  use  by  those  best  versed  in  the  subject.  Of  course  it  is  of 
no  use  where  tlie  soil  already  contains  It ;  and  it  is  of  importance  in  practi- 
cal agriculture  to  ascertain  what  the  soil  does  contain.  If  fields  which  once 
gave  luxuriant  crops  of  red  clover  no  longer  do  so ;  if  the  young  plants  spring 
up  soon,  but  die  as  the  summer  advances,  it  may  be  concluded,  without  any 
chemical  analysis,  that  gypsum  is  wanted.  There  are  other  sources  of  gyp- 
sum amongst  manures  which  are  known.  Peat  ashes  contain  12  or  14  per 
cent,  of  snlphate  of  lime,  and  it  is  also  found  in  coal. 

There  Is  another  statement  with  regard  to  gypsum,  which  we  do  not  find 
borne  out  by  experience— >that  is.  its  capability  of  fixing  ammonia.  We  know 
that  it  is  highly  essential  to  vegetation.  Anything,  therefore,  which  would 
tend  to  fix  it,  and  collect  it,  would  be  very  valuable.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  produced  in  stables  and  other  places  where  animal  matter  is  undergoing 
particular  stages  of  decomposition,  and  though  very  injurious  both  to  man 
and  beast,  it  is  a  substance  of  great  value  as  a  manure.  Ithas  been  said  that 
sulphate  of  lime  will  fix  this  substance,  and  that  If  a  stable^  strewed  with 
it,  that  pur{i08e  will  be  effected.  But  it  does  so  very  imperfectly.  If  I  take 
sulphate  of  lime  and  add  to  it  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  I  shall 
find,  after  a  time,  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  be  formed,  and  that  car- 
bonate of  lime  will  be  thrown  down  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  this  change  will 
take  place  when  stable  manure  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  can  do 
it  in  the  laboratory,  but  it  is  a  very  doubtful  process  in  the  stable ;  and  «e 
should  always  take  care  that  we  do  not  apply  particular  experiments  of  the 
laboratory  to  practical  general  cases— the  reasoning  may  be  good,  hot  the 
practice  is  bad. 

Another  salt  of  lime  on  which  we  must  say  a  few  words  is,  phosphate  of 
lime.  This  substance  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  In  the  bones  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  phosphate  of  lime  In  our  bones  must 
come  from  the  soil.  Plants  contain  it ;  so  do  animals,  and  we  are  constantly 
taking  It  in,  in  wheat,  bread.  &c.  It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime^ 
and  now  we  come  to  the  production  of  phosphoric  acid.  That  extraordinary 
substance  phosphorus,  which  is  a  part  of  our  bones  and  blood,  and  which  is 
an  essential  part  of  that  most  important  organ,  the  brain,  exists  in  the  vege- 
table world  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  we  bum  phosphorus  in  oxygen 
we  have  a  brilliant  combustion,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  the  result,  and  to  this 
we  have  only  to  add  lime  to  produce  phosphate  of  lime,  or  what  has  been 
called  bone  earth.  28  parts  of  lime,  36  parts  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  18  of 
water,  are  the  components  of  78  parts  of  crystallized  phosphate  of  1  me. 

How  is  the  soil  supplied  with  phosphate  of  lime  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  lately  very  much  engaged  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists.  In  the 
first  place,  it  derives  it  from  artificial  manures,  from  bones,  and  in  bones  you 
have  an  extraordinary  compound.  Bone  is  composed  of  an  earthy  part  and 
an  animal  part.  If  we  digest  bone  in  acid  we  dissolve  the  earthy  part  and 
have  the  animal  part  remaining  ;  and  if  we  bum  bone  we  destroy  the  animal 
part  and  leave  the  earthy  part  We  find  that  this  earthy  part  of  bone  is  in- 
destructible, but  the  animal  part  undergoes  decay  ;  and  if  we  examine  bones 
that  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  we  find  that  they  are  comparatively 
light,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  animal  part  is  gone.  The  animal  part  of 
bones  may,  however,  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  which  is  proved,  by 
taking  bones  that  have  been  long  immured  in  caverns,  where  we  find  the 
animal  part  quite  perfect.  Dr.  Buckland,  indeed,  out  of  some  antediluvian 
bones  made  very  good  gravy  and  soup. 

There  is  another  very  curious  source  of  phosphate  of  lime,  although  it  is 
one  which  has  been  over-rated  as  regards  its  quantity.  This  is  a  substance 
called  the  coprolUe,  which  is  the  excrement  of  certain  antediluvian  animals  who 
were  so  voracious  that  they  fed  on  each  other.  They  consequently  ate  a 
great  quantity  of  bones,  and  their  excrement  is  little  more  or  less  than  phos- 
phate of  lime.  This  excrement  does  exist  in  some  soils,  but  when  Liebig  tells 
us  that  here  we  have  stores  of  phosphate  of  lime  that  are  to  suffice  for  all 
agricultural  purposes.  I  think  he  goes  on  at  rather  too  rapid  a  rate.  The 
subject  is,  however,  an  important  one,  and  any  source  of  phosphate  of  lime 
that  can  be  discovered  is  of  great  importance.  Another  source  is  guano^ 
which  is  the  excrement  chiefly  of  birds,  and  it  contains,  amongst  other 
things,  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  . 

Phosphate  of  lime,  as  a  mineral  product,  has  been  discovered  in  various 
places  in  this  country.  Some  beautiful  crystal  specimens  of  it  from  Devon- 
shire are  on  the  table.  It  has  been  found  also  in  Bohemia ;  and  at  Estrama- 
dura,  in  Spain,  where  Dr.  Daubeny  discovered  considerable  quantities  of  it 
almost  in  a  pure  state.  How  far  it  is  available  as  a  manure,  is  a  question 
which  1  cannot  go  into  now.  It  is  also  found  in  some  marls,  and  in  chalk,  in 
oyster  shells,  corals,  the  crust  of  metals,  and  in  clay-sla(e  ;  or  when  I  say 
phosphate  of  lime  is  found,  it  is  in  reality  phosphate  of  alumina,  which  after- 
wards appears  occasionally  to  form  phosphate  of  lime. 

Such  is  the  importance  attached  to  pliosphate  of  lime  by  Liebig,  that  he 
considejred  it  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  soil  with  reference  to  parti- 
cular crops,  and  more  especially  wheat.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  is  the  case,  and  a  number  of  imporunt  questions  arise  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  and  applying  it.    The  finer  the  state  of  division 
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in  which  U  can  be  applied  the  better,  and,  as  bone  dust  is  a  fine  substance,  it 
is  ofU-n  used  witii  advantage.  When  bone  was  first  employed,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  it  was  only  the  animal  part  that  was  worth  anything ;  the  bones 
were  therefore  brolcen  up.  and  as  long  as  they  emitted  a  disagreeable  effluvium 
it  was  thought  tiiey  were  doing  their  duty.  It  was  afterwards  found  that 
the  earthy  (portion  also  did  its  part»  which  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one. 

Phosphate  of  ]ime,  instead  of  being  applied  as  ground  bone,  should  be  dis- 
solved and  m'xed  with  sulphuric  acid,  wlien  it  may  be  applied  with  consider- 
able advantage.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  add  might  be  fatal  to  the 
crop,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  the  soil,  in  all  probability,  contains  lime,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  acting  on  this,  produces  sulphate  of  lime,  and  you  would 
thus  procure  sulphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  both  of  which  are  valu- 
able substances.  Some  notion  of  the  immense  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime 
contained  in  certain  vegetables,  may  be  gained  by  referring  to  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  bones  of  animals.  In  the  intestines  of  horses,  especially,  we 
occasionally  find  large  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime  derived  from  the  hay  and 
oats  which  they  consume. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  what  should  have  been  the  exclusive  subject  of  our 
meeting  this  evening,  namely,  the  consideration  of  clays.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  but  one  which  we  can  only  attend  to,  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  regards  the  leading  points  connected  with  them.  In  the  first  place,  we 
know  that  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  all  countries  consists  of  what  is  called 
clay.  We  also  know  that  very  different  substances  pass  under  this  name  ; 
all,  however,  agree  in  containing  one  element  which  is  peculiar  to  clays. 
This  element  used  to  be  called  argil  or  argillaceous  earth,  but  it  has  lately 
been  called  alumina  because  one  of  the  elements  of  alum.  To  obtain  it  you 
may  take  a  common  solution  of  alum,  and  then  add  an  alkali,  which  will 
decompose  the  alum  and  produce  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  alu- 
mina. It  is  this  which  gives  to  clay  its  elasticity,  and  itsrctentiveness  with 
regard  to  water.  It  is  a  substance  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
and  if,  therefore,  we  take  the  pains  to  collect  this  precipitate,  and  dry  it, 
we  shall  find  that  it  takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  This  is 
one  important  property  belonging  to  this  part  of  clay. 

Another  important  property  is,  that  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  vegetable 
matter;  and  now,  when  we  talk  of  fixing  elements  in  agriculture,  we  may 
say  that  aluminous  earth  fixes  organic  matter.  Here  is  an  experiment.  You 
see  a  quantity  of  clear  water  with  a  brown  precipitate  at  tlie  bottom ;  this  is 
merely  an  infusion  of  vegetable  extract  which  has  been  mixed  with  alumi- 
nous  earth.  The  aluminous  earth  has  taken  all  the  vegetable  matter  out  of 
tlie  water.  Thus  I  fix  organic  matter ;  and  if  this  would  happen  iu  the  soil 
it  would  be  very  useful,  as  it  would  keep  the  organic  matter  in  that  position 
in  which  it  would  be  most  useful  to  the  crops. 

There  are  some  chemical  peculiarities  belonging  to  this  substance  by  which 
aluminous  may  be  distinguished  from  other  earths.  If  to  the  above  preci- 
pitate I  add  soda  or  (lotass,  or  an  acid,  the  precipitate  will  be  re-dissolved  ; 
and  I  must  tell  you  that  alumina  is  soluble  both  in  alkali  and  acid.  Alumina 
is  on  the  whole  a  very  extraordinary  substance. 

Another  component  part  of  clay  is  silica.  Tou  are  all  acquainted  with 
this  substance  in  its  pure  form,  as  a  beautiful  mineral,  rock  crystal ;  it  is 
also  known  as  common  flint,  an-JI  is  sometimes  beautifully  coloured,  as  in  the 
amethyst.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  rock  crystals  exhibiting  themselves 
in  different  form.  Chalcedony  is  another  form  of  silica  which  must  have  been 
in  solution  j  and  we  may  infer  that  silica  has  been  dissolved  in  water  and 
has  not  been  fused.  Another  form  of  silica  is  common  sand,  a  substance 
which  we  frequently  do  not  regard  in  all  the  important  bearings  which  be- 
long to  It.  But  it  is  beautifully  applied,  as  the  boundary  of  the  ocean,  being 
Insoluble  in  water,  and  well  adapted  to  resist  the  influx  of  the  waves ;  it  is 
the  only  substance  indeed  that  would  be  applicable  to  that  purpose  save  hard 
rocks,  for  we  all  know  the  effifct  of  the  ocean  upon  soft  rocks  and  banks  of 
shingle.  Besides  being  insoluble  in  water,  sand  cannot  be  solved  in  any 
common  acids ;  it  can,  indeed,  only  be  solved  in  one  acid,  and  that  is  a  very 
rare  one.  Now  we  see  the  difference  between  silica  and  alumina,  the  latter 
being  soluble  in  all. 

if  we  fuse  a  mixture  of  silica,  potass,  and  soda,  we  obtain  glass ;  if  we 
increase  the  quantity  of  silica,  we  have  glass  not  easily  fusible;  if  we 
increase  the  quantity  of  soda,  we  get  glass  very  fusible,  and  ultimately  we 
may  obtain  it  soluble  in  water.  Now  here  I  have  that  extraordinary  sub- 
stance flint  in  a  soluble  state,  and  if  I  considerably  dilute  it  I  shall  have 
what  the  old  chemists  called  "  liquor  of  flints ;''  and  I  find  now,  if  I  add 
acid  to  it,  that  1  can  throw  down  the  silica  first  in  a  gelatinous  state ;  then 
if  I  use  a  stronger  solution,  I  find  that  it  u  ill  become  as  hard  as  flint. 

As  you  will  find  that  silica  constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in  grasses 
and  a  great  variety  of  plants,  you  can  understand  that  it  geu  to  them  by 
being  brought  into  a  soluble  state,  principally  by  the  action  of  an  alkali. 

With  regard  to  the  term  clay,  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  applied  to 
pure  alumina,  but  this  does  not  exist  in  a  native  state,  except  in  the  sapphire 
and  other  magnificent  gems,  which  are  composed  of  it.  Common  clay  con- 
tains a  greater  quantity  of  silica  than  alumhia,  yet  it  derives  its  leadhig 


properties  from  alumina.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  when  a  soil  contaios  a 
great  quantity  of  alumina,  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  strong  clay  " 
or  '*  stiff*  clay,*'  and  so  on  through  the  different  varieties  of  loam,  sands, 
&c. ;  as,  for  instance — 

When  in  100  parti  of  soil  there  are  10  of  clay,  it  is  termed  sandy. 
When  from  10  to  40,  sandy  loam. 
„       40  to  70,  loam. 
H        70  to  85,  clay  loam. 
„       85  to  95,  strong  clay. 
M       95  to  100|  agricultural  clay. 

Clays  also  contain  potass,  soda,  and  sometimes  phosphate  of  lime,  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  soda  and  potass  which  they  contain  that  they  be- 
come such  important  ingredients  in  the  soiL  We  know  how  much  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil  depends  upon  clays— that  is  mechanical ;  but  their  great 
chemical  properties  depend  upon  their  power  of  retaining  water,  and  their 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  potass  and  soda. 

If  clay  contains  a  large  quantity  of  potass  and  soda  it  contains  a  great 
agricultural  tre  sure,  and  if  we  can  get  out  these  alkalis  they  become  very 
valuable.  The  question,  therefore,  occurs,  *'  How  are  we  to  ascertain  if  the 
soil  does  contain  much  alkali  P**  This  is  done  easily  by  a  common  chemical 
process,  which,  however,  I  cannot  go  through  here,  because  I  cannot  bring  a 
furnace  before  you.  I  will,  however,  make  use  of  electricity,  to  show  you 
that  there  is  alkaline  matter  in  this  clay.  And  I  do  it  so:— I  take  some  of 
this  powdered  clay— it  contains  some  oxide  of  iron— and  I  place  it  upon  this 
plate  of  platina,  I  now  moisten  it  with  a  drop  of  water ;  and  the  question  1 
wish  to  determine  is,  whether  there  is  alkali  in  this  clay,  which  I  have 
washed  so  as  to  take  all  the  soluble  salts  out  of  it;  now  I  will  make  this 
part  of  the  electric  circuit — now  I  .am  decomposing  it,  and  doing  irhat  I 
might  do  in  a  furnace  by  means  of  lime  and  other  agents— and  now  you 
may  see  the  development  of  alkali :  here  I  should  remark  to  you  that  elec- 
tricity is  a  great  chemical  analyser,  and  resohres  things  into  their  elements 
In  a  wonderful  way. 

Amongst  other  peculiar  properties  belonging  to  clays,  are  tlie  absorption 
of  air,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  Strong  clay  is  used  for  a  variety  of  useful 
purposes,  and  we  have  here  a  subject  of  great  importance  on  which  much 
might  be  said— draining,  in  which  the  application  of  clay  for  tiles,  &c.,  is 
most  convenient. 

I  have  now  concluded  the  task  which  your  Lordship  did  me  the  honour  to 
impose  upon  me.  On  all  future  occasions  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  your 
excellent  society  with  any  information  which  I  may  possess — and  I  need 
hartily  say  that  this  is  a  branch  of  science  in  which  much  remains  to  be  ef- 
fected. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  and  the  preceding  lecture,  His  Grace  the  Doke 
of  Richmond,  E.G.,  in  a  speech  highly  eulogibtic  of  the  abilities  and  kind- 
ness of  the  learned  lecturer,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  firande 
for  the  able  and  interesting  address  with  which  he  had  favoured  the  society. 
Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  each  occasion  seconded  the  votes,  which  were 
carried  with  acclamation. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA,  OR  THE  PARTHENON, 
ATHENS 

f  HE  fine  arts  attained  their  greatest  perfection  in  Ghreece  during  the 
period  extending  from  the  80th  to  the  lllth  Olympiad,  (i.  e.)  from 
the  year  460,  to  the  year  336  before  Christ,  which  comprises  the  age 
of  Pericles  and  Alexander;  and  to  this  period  the  most  admiraMe 
masterpieces  now  in  existence  must  undoubtedly  be  referred.  Poll* 
tical  events  had  long  been  preparing  the  way  for  this  glorious  advance* 
The  Persian  war,  by  the  agitation  it  produced  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece,  had  given  an  impulse  and  activity  to  the  mind  of  men,  which 
were  the  principal  causes  of  this  stupendous  progress.  Athens  l»d 
been  the  grand  theatre  of  the  struggle,  and  consequently  the  operation 
of  these  causes  was  felt  there  in  all  its  force.  The  successful  issue  of 
the  war,  by  inflaming  the  nation,  awakening  it  to  a  keen  perception  of 
its  G'reatness,  and  inspiring  it  with  a  noble  patriotic  pride,  raised  Its 
iutellectual  faculties  still  higher,  and  led  to  those  astonishing  improve- 
ments in  art,  particulariy  in  Attica,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
(lib.  V.  cap.  78),  began  to  appear  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  67th 
Olympiad. 

Athens  had  the  honour  of  producing  Cimon  and  Pericles,  at  an  epoch 
when  its  glory,  power,  and  revenues,  bad  reached  their  utmost  limit. 

^  We  are  indebted  to  the  conductors  of  the  illustrated  woi^  on  Ameimt 
and  Modem  Jrchitecture,  published  by  Messrs.  Didot,  for  permission  to 
insert  the  above  interesting  paper.  It  will  afford  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  got  up,  and  will,  we  hope,  justify  the  Ugh 
terms  of  approbation  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  express  in  xelAtion  to 
this  valuAble  work.— Bn,  C.  B.  &  A.  Jour, 
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Ad  abuse  of  power  and  breach  of  trast,  wbicb  mnj  perhaps  appear 
Tenial  id  the  eyes  of  the  artist  and  antiquariani  who  contemplate  the 
beautifol  specimeDS  of  art  produced  thereby,  farther  facilitated  the 
execution  of  almost  nnmberless  monuments,  wbicb  started  up,  as  if  bv 
niaetct  to  make  ancient  Athens  the  roost  wonderful  city  in  the  world, 
ancTa  school  for  architects  and  sculptors  through  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  rarions  states,  wheu  freed  from  the  Persian  rule,  bad  formed  a 
league  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  great  kine;  the  chiefs  of  Attica 
were  empowered  to  6x  the  contingent  of  each  state ;  and,  as  pro- 
posed by  Aristides,  this  contingent  ^topoi,  was  at  first  very  mode- 
rate, the  total  amount  not  exceeding  460  talents,  or  100,000/.  Such 
was  Uie  first  contribution  under  the  superintendence,  *nyt/upta  of 
Athens.  This  treasure  was  originally  deposited  in  the  isle  of  Delos, 
inhalnted  by  priests  only,  and  secured  from  all  danger  of  spoliation  by 
its  saered  character.  Subsequently,  when  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Athens  had  increased,  and  a  disposition  to  abuse  them  had  sprung  up, 
the  tributes  were  augmented,  and  Athens  ultimately  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining posessioD  of  the  treasure,  which,  under  Pericles,  was  raised  to 
1200  talents,  and  was,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  deposited  in  the 
opisthodome  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  This  treasure  was  gradually 
increased  by  usurpations,  and  its  guardians  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  it,  first  to  works  of  public  utility,  and  afterwards  to  objects  of  art, 
or  merely  of  luxury ;  a  fact  which  explains  the  possibility  of  the  im- 
mense works  executed  under  the  adminiMtrations  of  Cimon  and  Pe- 
ricles. But,  by  thus  flattering  the  national  vanity  in  devoting  the  war 
subsidies  to  the  embellishment  of  Athens,  Pericles  aroused  the  enmitv 
of  nearly  all  the  other  Grecian  states,  and  prepared  a  reaction,  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  A  profound  philosopher,  a  skilful 
orator,  endowed  with  a  mind  bold  in  conception  and  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, with  a  noble  and  majestic  exterior  which  had  procured  him  Ihe 
surname  of 'OXvyxviof,  Pericles  joined  to  these  brilliant  qualities  an  en- 
lightened taste  for  the  arts,  of  wliich  he  gave  good  proof  in  selecting 
Phidias  to  superintend  all  the  works  he  caused  to  be  executed.  Of 
these  works  the  most  remarkable  in  every  respect  is  the  monument  to 
which  the  present  notice  is  devoted. 

Id  the  middle  of  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  stood  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  called  the  Parthenon,  either  in  homage  to 
the  chastity  of  the  goddess,  or  because  it  had  been  consecrated  to  her 
bf  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of 
Hap9iim  virgins  (Hesychius).  It  was  also  called  '  Ewarb/ivfSov,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extent,  which  was  100  feet  in  front,  and  not  on  every  side, 
as  some  authors  have  supposed.  We  know  that  after  Xerxes  had 
ravaged  the  conntry  of  the  Phocians,and  vainly  endeavoured  to  pillage 
the  Temple  of  Delphi,  be  entered  Attica,  razed  Athens  to  the  ground, 
and  destroyed  all  the  temples  by  fire,  without  even  excepting  that  of 
Minerva,  which  was  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  the  most  revered  by  the 
Athenians.  Some  traces  of  this  last  have  been  discovered  recently. 
Among  the  ruins  burnt  in  the  75tli  Olympiad  (450  before  Christ),  have 
been  discovered  a  number  of  tiles,  antefixes  of  burnt  clay,  small 
bronxes,  an  immense  quantity  of  lead  pencils,  which  were  no  doubt 
used  by  the  architects  to  draw  on  marble,  and  several  colour-pots  con- 
taining blue  and  red,  which  were  used  to  paint  certain  parts  of  the 
architectural  ornaments. 

The  new  temple  built  by  Pericles  was  placed  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  is  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  from  what- 
ever side  Athens  is  approached,  and  is  visible  from  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  .£gina.  Under  the  direction  of  Pbidias,  the  two 
cleverest  architects  of  the  day,  Ictynus  and  Callicrates,  were  employed 
to  erect  the  Parthenon. 

The  Parthenon  subsisted  manv  centuries  almost  uninjured;  the 
Christians  converted  it  into  a  church,  and  when  the  Turks  became 
masters  of  Athens,  either  from  indifference  or  forgetfulness,  they  left 
it  untouched,  except  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  occasionally  carried 
away  a  piece  of  marble  to  make  lime.  Spon  and  Wheeler,  during 
their  stay  in  Attica,  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  entire  in  1676.  Not 
long  after,  Athens  was  besieged  by  the  proveditor,  Morosini,  who  was 
BuWquently  Doge,  and  Field-Marshal  Count  de  Kcenigsmarok,  a 
Swede,  who  commanded  the  Venetians,  then  at  war  with  Turkey. 
The  Turks  had  converted  the  Parthenon  into  a  powder-magazine, 
which  was  fired  by  a  bomb  on  the  ^8th  September  1687,  and  the 
broken  pavement  still  shows  where  the  destructive  missile  fell.  The 
exolosion  cut  the  temple  into  two  parts,  as  it  were ;  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  cella,  five  columns  ot  the  portico,  all  the  internal  construc- 
tions of  tbe  cells,  eight  columns  of  the  northern  row  of  the  peristyle, 
six  of  tbe  southern,  and  all  the  sculptures  belonging  to  these  several 
parts  of  the  edifice,  were  either  shattered  to  atoms  or  thrown  down. 
The  eastern  pediment,  too,  most  have  suffered  considerably  in  its 
sculptures,  though  its  architecture  was  not  injured ;  but,  to  judge  from 
the  state  of  the  ruins,  it  would  appear  that  it  had  been  seriously 
damaged  previous  to  tbe  event  of  1687,  probably  at  the  time  when  it 


was  converted  into  a  Greek  church.  Morosini's  desire  to  enrich  his 
country  with  the  spoils  of  this  superb  structure,  contributed  still  more 
to  its  ruin :  he  determined  on  removing  the  statue  of  Minerva,  with 
her  car  and  horses,  from  the  pediment;  but  owing  to  some  awkward- 
ness or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  these  chefo  cToeuvreB 
were  thrown  dovm  and  broxen  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Tbe  Parthenon  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  dug  out  of  Mount 
Pentelicus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  temple  is  Doric, 
octostylar,  peripterous,  and  uncovered.  Its  lenG;th,  measured  on  the 
top  of  the  steps  that  support  it,  is  114  ft.;  its  width,  51  ft  The 
respective  proportion  of  the  two  principal  dimensions  is  very  remark- 
able. The  sides  have  seventeen  columns,  aad  the  ends  eight  only, — 
less  than  half,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  ob- 
served by  the  Greeks;  we  find  it  again  in  the  Temple  of  Theseui^ 
which  has  six  columns  at  the  ends  and  thirteen  at  the  sides ;  and  also 
in  the  temples  of  Pastum.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  in 
the  same  proportion,  being,  according  to  Pausanius,  95  ft.  by  230  ft. 
The  Romans  made  their  temples  much  shorter. 

The  leneth  of  the  cella  outside,  not  including  the  pilasters  that  pro- 
ject  at  each  end,  is  78  ft.  6  in. ;  the  width  35  ft.  2  in.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  unequal  side ;  the  largest  is  the  temple, 
or  roof ;  the  other,  which  was  entered  from  the  back  front,  was  the  opis- 
thodome. The  position  of  this  temple  with  respect  lo  the  points  of 
the  compass,  gave  rise  to  an  error  which  is  not  yet  entirely  removed, 
notwithstanding  all  that  architects  and  antiquarians  have  written  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  long  believed  that  the  front  of  the  Parthenon, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  temples,  was  turned  towards  the  west, 
and  in  fact  it  is  the  western  front  that  faces  the  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis by  the  propylea ;  but  here  lies  the  difficulty.  It  is  at  this  end 
that  we  find  the  smaller  division  of  the  cella,  which  the  partisans  of 
tlie  common  custom  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  vestibule,  or  Tporaor. 
But  if  we  admit  this,  where  shall  we  find  the  opisthodome,  which  all 
ancient  authors  are  unanimous  in  placing  in  the  oack  part  of  the  tem- 
ple ?  It  must  therefore  be  acknowledged  that,  contrary  to  the  u^ual 
practice,  the  front  was  turned  to  the  east,  and  we  shall  give  further 
proofs  of  this  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  sculptures  on  tbe  pedi- 
ments. Round  the  temple,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  runs  a 
peristyle  composed  of  forty-six  columns,  eight  on  each  front,  and 
seventeen  along  the  sides.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Travers  for  one 
important  remark:  all  the  columns  lean  towards  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  so  that  those  at  tbe  angles  have  a  double  inclination,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  greater  force  to  the  pressure  of  the  edifice.  The  jointing 
of  the  blocks  that  form  them  is  so  well  executed,  that  it  requires  dose 
examination  to  discover  it,  the  interstice  being  scarcely  so  thick  as 
the  finest  thread ;  and  the  same  perfection  is  observable  throughout. 
The  columns  have  no  base,  but  stand  upon  three  very  high  steps, 
which  form  a  stylobate  for  the  whole  edifice.  The  height  of  the  co- 
lumns, including  the  capital,  is  34  ft.  2  in. ;  their  diameter  is  3  ft. ; 
those  at  the  angles  being  rather  larger,  their  diameter  is  nearly  H  in. 
more. 

The  capital  is  very  plain,  and  has  no  astragal,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  an  indenture  which  crosses  the  fluting  without  stopping  it. 
The  capital  is  joined  to  the  shaft  by  four  I iste Is ;  tbe  plinth  has  no 
talon ;  as  that  moulding  would  have  bad  a  paltry  appearance  in  such 
a  severe  style  of  architecture.  Tbe  total  height  of  the  capital  is 
2  ft.  24  in. ;  t.  e.  13  inches  for  the  echines  and  listels,  and  134  in.  for 
the  plinth. 

The  columns  are  fluted  with  sharp  edges  throughout  their  whole 
height;  but  to  make  the  fludn^  appear  still  deeper  by  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  it  is  not  cut  m  segments  of  a  circle,  which  would 
have  permitted  the  light  to  fall  equallv  on  every  part  of  the  conca- 
vity ;  but  it  is  made  flat  at  bottom,  so  tW  the  sides,  rising  abruptly, 
cause  a  deeper  shadow.  This  fluting  does  not,  as  in  most  Greek 
temples,  run  up  directly,  and  at  right  angles,  to  the  listels  of  tbe  ca- 
pital ;  it  is  more  in  the  Roman  style,  except  that  in  the  Panhenon, 
instead  of  terminating,  as  in  Roman  architecture,  by  a  semicircle, 
they  end  in  a  kind  of  elliptical  arc. 

The  columns  support  an  enUblature  10  ft.  104  in.  in  height,  no  less 
admirable  for  the  beauty  of  tbe  marble  with  which  it  is  ornamented, 
tban  for  the  masculine  character  that  prevails  in  its  profiles.  The 
face  of  the  tryglypb  is  exactly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  architrave, 
a  rule  wbicb  Leroy  thinks  was  followed  at  Athens  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  after  them,  began  to  de- 
viate from  it,  in  making  the  face  of  the  tryglypb  slope  to  the  archi- 
trave. The  height  of  the  tryglyphs  of  the  Parthenon  is  4  ft  44  in., 
and  their  width  2  ft.  91  in.  It  will  be  observed  that  here,  as  in  all 
Greek  Doric  temples,  the  angle  of  the  frieze  is  flanked  by  a  tryglypb, 
whereaa  the  Romans  left  the  corner  plain,  and  placed  the  tryglypb 
perpendicularly  over  tbe  axis  of  the  column. 
I      There  is  one  very  singular  peculiarity- ^hich  Messrs.^  ^ei^  and 
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TraTf  n  obsenred,  first  in  the  Parthenon,  and  afterwards  found  in  all 
Greek  temples,  which  is,  that  the  stylobate  does  not  present  a  line 
perfectly  horisontal,  but  a  curve  stightlf  convex.  The  entablature 
follows  the  same  curve,  and  its  face  forms  a  concave  line  on  each  side 
of  the  edifice;  so  that  the  angles  are  not  absolutely  right  angles,  but 
slightly  acute.  These  dispositions  were  evidently  intended  to  add 
to  the  solidity  of  the  temple,  by  making  its  several  parts  tend  to  the 
pyramidal  form,  and  by  opposing  a  greater  resistance  about  the  centre 
of  the  great  lines  to  tlie  pressure  from  witbin. 

Mr.  Woods,  though  he  acknowledges  that  the  fronts  are  perfect, 
thinks  that  the  sides  are  inferior  to  tm)8e  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 
"Why,"  asks  he,  **  should  a  continued  colonnade,  crowned  by  an  up- 
right entablature,  require  more  slender  proportions  than  one  sup- 
porting a  pediment  1  I  cannot  tell;  but  such  seems  to  be  the  fact 
Vet,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  height  of  the  columns  is  very  nearly 
5^  diameters;  and  in  the  The^tum  the  height  is  only  5^  diame- 
ters: the  difference  seems  too  small  to  produce  any  sensible  ef- 
fect ;  but  the  intercolumniations  in  the  Parthenon  are  only  equal  to 
about  If  diameters,  whilst  in  the  Theseum  the^  are  1}  diameters ; 
and  to  this  greater  space  is  doubtless  owing  the  lighter  appearance  of 
the  latter." 

The  portico  is  double  on  each  front  of  the  Parthenon:  and  the 
reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  colunms  of  the 
second  row,  raised  on  two  steps,  are  of  less  diameter  than  those  of 
the  portico,  and  do  not  all  correspond  exactly  with  their  axis.  These 
irregularities,  which  the  theory  of  the  art  will  not  admit,  are  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  execution,  and  contribute,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  ge* 
neral  effect.  These  smaller  columns,  appearing  to  converge  to  a  cen- 
tral point  of  view,  give  the  peristvie  the  appearance  of  being  deeper 
than  it  really  is ;  whereas,  had  these  columns  been  of  the  same  di- 
ameter as  those  in  the  front,  from  their  not  being  like  them  enveloped 
in  a  flood  of  light,  they  would  have  appeared  heavy  and  massive. 
Their  height,  including  the  capital,  is  35  ft. ;  diameter,  2  ft.  8  in.  The 
entire  height  of  the  capital  is  1  ft  94  io^  of  which  the  plinth  occu- 
pies Hi  in.,  leaving  lOi  in.  for  the  echinus  and  listels,  which  are  only 
three  in  namber.  The  fluting  of  the  shaft  is  here  executed  in  seg- 
ments of  a  circle.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  temple  were 
nearly  the  same  at  those  of  the  basilicas  built  by  the  Romans  at 
a  later  period.  Soon  and  Wheeler  found  three  sides  standing  of 
the  gallery,  and  which  was  composed  of  two  rows  of  orders,  con- 
taining twenty-two  colnmns.  These  columns  have  been  all  thrown 
down  and  destroyed  s  but  their  plan  has  been  drawn,  and  sufficient 
elements  of  ihe  lower  order  have  been  found  to  ascertain  their  di- 
mensions* The  shaft  was  15  ft  6  in.  in  length,  and  2  ft  in  diameter. 
The  capital,  composed  of  a  plinth,  an  echinus,  and  three  listels,  was 
12iiD.  in  height;  the  architrave  1ft  Gin.;  and  the  tryglyph,  1ft 
7i  in. :  the  width  of  the  intercclumniation  was,  from  axis'  to  axis, 
8  ft.  2]  in*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  columns,  for  about  one- 
third  of  their  height  from  the  bottom  (5  ft  Sin.)  have  only  a  flat 
fluting,  as  at  Pompeii ;  the  rest  of  the  shaft  only  is  cleared  out  These 
columns  formed  a  portico  of  7  ft  6^  in.  in  width,  round  the  hypsBthron 
or  open  part  of  the  temple  ;  the  hypsthron  was  16  ft  wide,  wbich 
gives 31  ft  2 in. for  the  inside  width  of  the  temple;  its  length  was 
49  ft  2i  in. 

The  temple  was  lighted  b^  the  door  and  the  opening  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof.  When  the  Chnstians  consecrated  it  to  their  worship, 
they  made  a  window  in  the  eastern  end,  and  built  a  semicircular  sanc- 
tuary. The  Turks  made  scarcely  anv  alteration.  This  apsis  is  now 
demolished  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground.  In  the  part 
of  the  temple  under  the  opening,  and  near  the  bottom,  stood  the  pe- 
destal of  the  famous  Minerva,  of  wbich  we  shall  soon  have  to  speak. 
Part  of  the  base  of  this  pedestal  is  still  visible ;  it  was  10  ft  10  in. 
square. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  temple  was  the  opistbodome,  so  lon^  sup- 
posed to  be  a  vestibule  preceding  the  temple  itself.  Its  width  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  temple,  and  its  length  21  ft  6  in.,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  cella. 

By  some  inexplicable  error,  Stuart,  Chandler,  and  others,  have  re- 
presented, both  in  their  text  and  plans,  that  the  opistbodome  was  sup- 
Sorted  by  six  columns,  placed  in  two  rows:  there  never  were  but  four. 
[.  Bronsted  has  so  given  them  in  his  plan,  and  the  fact  has  been  re- 
cently proved  by  Messrs.  Leake  and  Travers.  One  of  the  columns 
having  been  broken,  the  Turks  erected  in  iU  place  a  square  pillar  of 
masonry,  which,  as  well  as  the  three  columns,  is  now  demolished. 
The  latter,  according  to  Stuart,  were  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
of  the  smaller  order  in  the  peristyle. 

In  the  opistbodome,  besides  the  money  proceeding  from  the  public 
revenues,  and  the  contributions  of  the  Grecian  cities,  1000  talents 
were  always  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  unforeseen  expenses  of  the  state. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  first  Peloponncsian  war  (432  A.  c),  when  the 


power  of  Athens  was  at  its  height,  6000  talents  (£1,296,000),  ac- 
cording to  the  Abb6  Barthelemy,  and  9700  talents  (above  £2,120,000), 
according  to  M.  R.  Rochette,  were  deposited  in  the  ooisthodome. 
The  names  of  all  the  debtors  of  the  state  were  inscribed  tnere;  they 
were  called  'Ery«7^a,MM«>'»*  t**  ^  'AKponoKu,  and  after  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  E{  'AtcpowoXws  €^a\ri\tfifMPoi.  Private  individuals  were  ac- 
customed to  deposit  sums  of  money  there  which  they  were  afraid  to 
keep  at  home;  it  was  also  the  repository  for  offerings  made  to  the 
goddess,  'AyA^WMTTo*  or  votive  offerings,  and  valuable  spoils  taken  from 
toe  Persians,  part  of  which  was  the  throne  with  silver  feet,  on  which 
Xerxes  sat  to  witness  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Other  trophies,  shields 
taken  from  the  enemy  during  the  Median  war,  were  suspended  on  the 
architrave  outside  the  temple,  and  alternated  with  bronze  ins«riptiotts, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  marks  of  the  nails  which  held  them.  The 
two  guardians  of  the  treasure  deposited  in  the  opistbodome  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  Jupiter  Svriifx,  and  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  repre- 
sented with  wings,  and,  by  an  exception  peculiar  to  this  god,  not  de- 
prived of  sight. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Greeks  made 
use  of  painting  in  the  decoration  of  their  architecture ;  the  labours  of 
Hittorf,  Raoul-Rochette,  Letronne,  and  Bronsted,  combined  with  re- 
cent researches  representing  the  Doric  temples  of  Greece  and  Sicily, 
have  removed  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  and  given  positive  con- 
firmation to  the  assertion  of  Vitruvius  (lib.  iv.  chap.  ii.  ^  2)  re- 
specting the  blue  wax,  cera  caruka^  which  he  states  to  be  the  usual 
colour  tor  tryglyphs;  the  metopes  appear  to  have  been  generally  red. 
We  know,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  that  ail  celebrated 
sculptors  had  a  skilful  painter  at  command,  whom  they  employed  to 
paint  their  works ;  the  names  of  several  of  these  artists  have  reached 
our  own  times.  "  There  was  not  iu  all  Greece,''  says  M.  Brosted, 
•<  a  single  temple  of  architectural  pretensions  which  was  not  more  or 
less  coloured — that  is  to  say,  painted  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  effect 
and  rich  aspect  of  the  monument  by  the  harmonious  colour  of  the 
symmetrical  parts,  and  especially  the  upper  parts  of  the  structure. 
There  were  three  different  kinds  of  painting :  1.  The  colour  was  ap- 
plied like  common  paint,  without  any  illusive  effect,  merely  to  set  off" 
the  architecture— that  is  to  sav,  to  give  relief  to  the  dull  and  mono- 
tonous colour  of  the  stone.  2.  ^he  colour  was  used  to  produce  an 
illusion  in  certain  parts  of  the  construction — that  is,  to  give  an  effect 
of  light  and  shade,  of  projection  and  depression  on  a  plane  surface ; 
in  a  word,  to  produce  real  paintings,  and  consequently  to^  dispense 
with  sculpture.  8.  Lastly,  the  colour  was  used  as  a  finish  for  the 
mouldings.  In  this  case,  the  application  of  the  colours  being  alto* 
getber  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  polychromatic  sculpture,  did  not  be- 
long to  architecture,  only  in  so  far  as  these  works  were  connected  with 
it  from  their  being  an  indispensable  decoration." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  admirable  works  with  which 
Phidias  enriched  the  Parthenon.  Five  grand  pieces  of  sculpture  made 
this  edifice  the  wonder  of  wonders ;  they  were,  the  two  pediments, 
the  metopes,  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  and  the  statue  of  Minerva. 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  pediment  a/rrot  of  the  front  represented 
the  Birth  of  MtnervOf  and  the  pediment  of  the  back  the  Dt%puU  beimeen 
Minerva  and  Neptune.  Now  tnose  who  had  seen  the  western  pediment 
uninjured,  if  not  in  its  details  at  least  in  its  principal  parts,  before  the  ex- 
plosion of  1687,  without  pretending  to  examine  the  sculptures  minutely, 
all  a^eed  that  it  was  the  Birth  o/Minerv^  or  rather  her  Preaentaiion 
by  Jupiter  to  the  Gods  of  Otympus.  Oilier  de  Nointel,  ambassador 
from  France  in  1674,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  the  sketches  which 
he  caused  to  be  taken  of  the  already  mutilated  figures  of  this  pedi- 
ment were  quoted  to  support  a  misapprehension  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  remove.  Stuart  first  pointed  out  the  mistake,  and  asserted 
that  the  west  front  was  the  back  front,  and  represented  the  dispute  of 
Neptune  and  Minerva,  while  the  east  front  presented  the  birth  of  the 
pocldess.  M.  Quatremdre  de  Quincy  adopted  this  opinion,  and  made 
It  the  text  of  a  learned  dissertation,  in  answer  to  the  contrary  opinion 
maintained  by  M.  Barbi6  du  Bocage,  in  his  Atlas  of  Anacharsis ;  M. 
Bronsted  coincides  with  M.  Quatrem^re.  The  east  front  is  composed 
of  about  24  figures,  detached  and  in  full  length,  more  or  less  colossal ; 
four  of  them  were  horses.  Of  these  groups,  of  which  there  still  re- 
mained a  dozen  figures  entire  when  Carrey  executed  his  drawings, 
only  12  or  13  fragments  are  now  left,  and  they  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  western  pediment,  which  represented  the  Dispute  of  Minerva 
and  Neptune^  was  composed,  according  to  appearances,  of  the  same 
number  of  figures  and  horses.  Carrey  made  drawings  on  the  spot  of 
22  figures;  nothing  now  remains  of  them  but  five  fragments  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  Two  figures  placed  in  a  corner,  wniefa  were 
easily  recognised  as  intended  for  Adrian  and  his  wife  Sak^na,  appeared 
to  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Leroy,  sufficient  to  authorize  the  assernon  that 
these  pediments  bad  been  restored  under  that  emperor.    But  the  very 
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stfle  of  the  tenlptiiret  proves  this  to  be  a  mistakey  aod  it  is  much 
more  probable  that*  bj  a  kind  of  flattery,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
known  instaoees,  these  heads  were  substituted  for  others  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans ;  howerer,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  the  monuments 
reared  by  Pericles  did  not  need  restoration  when  he  wrote  his  his- 
tories. 

The  second  series  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  was  composed 
of  the  metopes  which  decorated  the  frieze  outside.  These  metopes 
were  4  ft  41  in.  high,  and  4  ft  8  in.  broad,  those  near  the  angles  being 
rather  narrower.  Their  height  being  greater  than  the  width,  shows 
that  the  architect  intended  to  make  them  appear  square,  notwith- 
standing the  projection  of  the  band  of  the  architrave.  The  figures 
were  in  higher  relief  than  those  of  the  inner  frieze  of  the  portico,  be- 
cause they  were  intended  to  be  viewed  from  a  greater  distance.  The 
metopes  were  92  in  number.  Many  of  them  bad  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time  and  men,  when  Lord  Elgin,  during  his  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1801,  unfortunately  obtained  a  firman  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, which  authorized  him  to  ertet  neaffolding  round  the  old  /empU  of 
lie  idoUf  to  take  planter  ca$tB  i^fthe  omamenU  and  JgureB,  and  also  Jo 
rtmooe  tie  Btonee  containing  in$efiption$,  ai  well  cu  the  iiatyeB  $iHl  ex* 
iiting.  It  is  said  that  it  cost  Lord  Elgin  ;674,000  to  obUin  all  the 
beautify  fragments  that  it  was  possib^  to  carry  to  London.  This 
barbarous  speculation,  however,  was  far  from  being  profitable  to  his 
Lordship,  as  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the  British  Museum 
io  1816  for  £85,000;  and  one  of  his  most  illustrious  fellow-country- 
men, Lord  Byron,  seeing  his  name  ei^raved  on  the  Parthenon,  wrote 
undemeath.  Quod  non  neerunt,  Ootki^  Scotue  feeiL  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Lord  Elgin  has  acquired  a  celebrity  that  Erostrates  might 
have  envied. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  ambassador,  M. 
Cboiseul  Gonffier,  who  caused  all  the  plaster-casts,  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre,  to  be  taken,  and  onlv  brought  away  a  single  metope, 
which  had  long  been  detached.  This  is  the  metope  that  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Royal  Museum  for  the  sum  of  25,000  f.  (£1,000)  in 
1818,  after  the  death  of  M.  de  Cboiseul. 

Fourteen  metopes  still  remain  in  their  places.  Some  fragments 
have  been  found  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  round  the  Parthenon, 
which  operation  was  superintended  by  M.  Pittakis;  16  metopes  have 
been  taken  away,  15  of  which  are  in  London  and  one  in  Paris  t  the 
others  have  been  destroyed  b^  time,  or  the  explosion  of  1687,  and  the 
only  traces  left  of  them  are  in  Carrey's  drawings.  The  metopes  of 
London  aod  Paris  all  belong  to  the  southern  side,  which  was  the  least 
injured,  and  they  represent  episodes  in  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapitb* ;  but  other  subjects  were  treated  in  those  which  remain  or 
have  disappeared.  The  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  have  been  pub- 
Kshed  several  times,  especially  by  Stuart,  Legrand,  and  Bronsted. 

The  most  considerable  fragment  of  sculpture  now  remaining  is  a 
part  of  the  frieze  placed  under  the  soffit  or  eeiling  of  the  peripteron, 
about  10  ft  from  toe  ground.  This  frieze  is  4  ft  8  io.  high,  and  was 
originally  624  ft  in  length.  M.  Bronsted  estimates  the  number  of 
figures  it  contained  to  be  820,  the  varied  groups  of  which  represented 
toe  procession  of  the  grand  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Panathenea. 
These  sculptures  were  in  very  low  relief,  which  was  admirably  eal- 
colated  to  allow  them  to  be  seen  fh>m  below,  without  drawing  baclc, 
as  their  position  under  a  rather  narrow  portico  absolutely  required. 
Stuart  and  Revett  sketched  a  considerablet  part  of  what  existed  in 
tbeir  time  (1751 — 53).  A  fragment,  containing  seven  figures,  was  re- 
moved by  M.  de  (^oiseul,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  Lord  Elgin,  in 
his  turn,  took  down  a  length  of  about  250  ft.,  and  carried  it  to  London. 
In  this  frieze  the  harness  of  the  horse  was  of  metal,  and  the  holes  in 
the  stone,  made  by  the  cramps  that  fastened  it  on,  are  still  perceptible. 
Tbe  frieze  has  been  published  several  times,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
same  authors  that  we  have  already  quoted  for  the  metopes. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  great  masterpiece  of  Phidias— the 
famous  statue  of  Minerva,  which  stood  in  the  sanctuary,  and  of  which 
unfortunately  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  can  learn  from  the  de- 
Bcrtptions  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  This  statue,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny's  statement,  was  26  cubits  high  (35  ft),  including  the 
pedestal  perhaps,  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  the  gold  ornaments 
were  equal  in  weight  to  44  taleoU  (£120,000).  This  statue  was 
riised  in  the  temple  in  the  first  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad  (A.C.  430). 
After  being  pillaged  of  the  gold  by  the  tyrant  Ly chares,  who  stripped 
off  its  golden  mantle,  and  put  on  a  cloth  one,  saying  that  it  would  keep 
the  goddess  warmer,  it  appears  to  have  been  finally  destroyed  by  tbe 
Goths  under  the  command  of  Alaric.  Such  was  the  temple  which  has 
been  justly  reckoned  the  masterpiece  of  architecture  by  hoth  ancients 
snd  modems. 


ONE  OF  THE  CRAFT. 

A  singularly  blustering  address  has  been  issued  by  the  new  Editor 
of  a  contemporarv  journal,  wherein,  not  content  with  vaunting  of  what 
he  himself  intends  to  do— -and  he  certainly  has  a  very  large  field  for 
improvement  before  him — ^he  gives  his  readers  to* understand  that 
until  now,  when  he  has  taken  it  up,  •'the  periodical  literature  of  ar- 
chitecture "  has  been  marked  not  only  b^  deficiency  of  talent,  but 
also  by  ''lowness  of  style,  coarseness  of  diction,  and  a  liind  of  ony- 
tking»arian  conscience."  What  the  last  expression  may  be  levelled 
at  it  is  not  very  easy  to  guess,  because,  whether  they  be  upon  matters 
of  fact  or  on  matters  of  taste  and  critical  opinion,  architectural  topics 
do  not  touch  upon  moral  or  religious  Questions.  Some,  indeed,  have 
thought  proper  to  mix  up  a  good  deal  both  of  ianctimoniou$ne99 
and  of  r^igious  party  spirit— that  too,  of  the  roost  intolerant  liiod, 
when  they  bsve  handled  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  or 
have  denounced  the  Grecian,  Roman  and  Italian  styles  as  Pagan  and 
anti-Christian  t  but  then  they  have  not  so  much  addressed  themselves 
to  professional  and  architectural  readers  properly  so  called,  as  they 
have  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  own  particular  sect  or 
coterie. 

We  certainly  were  not  before  aware  that  the  periodical  literature 
of  architecture  was  at  all  more  open  to  the  charge  of  looseness  of 
principle  than  periodical  literature  generally,  or  even  bv  many  de- 

frees  so  much  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  change 
as  of  late  vears  come  over  architectural  discussion  and  criticism ; 
but  it  is  both  a  natural  and  an  advantageous  one.  It  is  but  natural 
that  a  greatly  extended  circle  of  readers  should  have  caused  this 
species  of  literature  to  assume  a  more  popular  tone,  and  this  in  torn 
has  helped  to  extend  that  circle  still  more.  If,  therefore,  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  reproachful  term  **  lowness  of  style,"  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  to  the  full  as  good  as  the  serving  up  stale  truisms  and  namby- 
pambv  remarks  in  inflated  pomposity  of  verbiage.  At  all  events  It 
would  seem  that  the  offensiveness  complained  of  is  confined  to  diction 
and  style,  for  bad  the  matter  also  of  such  writing  been  considered 
poor,  puerile,  and  absurd,  that  defect  would  have  been  dwelt  upon 
more  forcibly  than  the  other. 

Our  contemporary  is  pleased  to  talk  somewhat  mysteriously  of 
**  scandal  in  the  literature  of  architecture ;"  and  no  doubt  there  has 
been  something  of  tbe  kind,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has  most  shown 
itself  where  it  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected — in  the  publications  of 
some  professional  writers  who  have  aspersed  nearly  all  their  archi- 
tectural brethren  as  a  body,  accusing  them  now  of  want  of  even  or- 
dinary talent,  and  now  again  of  want  of  principle  and  hones^.  To 
no  one  are  tbe  profession  less  obliged  for  what  has  been  said  of  them, 
than  to  Messm.  Pugin,  (jwilt,  and  Bartholomew— and  to  the  last,  per- 
haps, tbe  least.  However,  from  henceforth,  we  presume  such  scandals 
are  to  be  put  a  stop  to. 

After  no  little  bouncing,  and  some  vapouring,  too,  about  ^  the  ba- 
lance of  justice  hanging  conspicuously  over  his  columns,"  our  contem- 
porary takes  up  tbe  submissive  strain,  imploring  favours  from  authors 
and  publishers,  no  doubt  in  order  that  they  may  be  thrown  into  the 
said  balance  as  **  make-weight"  on  their  side.  It  seems,  therefore, 
after  all,  that  his  lofty  independence  may  occasionally  be  jeoparded ; 
and  also  that  he  trusts  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  for  being  more 
fortunate  than  was  his  predecessor  in  obtaining  tbe  voluntary  assist- 
ance of  "  high  talent"  However,  he  has  shown  himself  discreet 
enough  in  one  respect,  since  he  has  forborne  complimenting  that  pre- 
decessor, or  in  any  way  referring  to  the  past  as  satisfactory  earnest 
for  the  future.  His  own  style  is  by  far  more  figurative  than  luminous; 
in  fact,  he  sometimes  wraps  up  his  meaning  in  such  very  odd  guise, 
that  few  will  be  able  to  make  it  out  at  all,  for  instance,  where  he  talks 
of  "  baken-meats  seasoned  by  a  few  gridirons ! ! "  By  "  baken-meats," 
we  suppose  he  mesLOs  pies ;  but  never  before  did  we  hear  of  "grid- 
irons "  being  used  as  seasoning  either  for  pies  or  anything  else.  Pos- 
sibly this  queer  stuff  may  be  intended  as  a  specimen  of  "loftiness" 
of  style ;  but  then  it  soars  so  loftily  that  meaoing  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 
However,  it  is,  at  all  events,  funny  and  droll ;  and  we  therefore  leave 
the  "  Swathed  Horus " — as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  "  Infant  of 
athletic  promise,"  to  do  his  doings  as  featly,  and,  above  all,  as  "  clean- 
ly "  as  he  can :  only  advising  him  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future, 
and  not  to  betray  so  much  malevolence  and  arrogance  towards  all 
others  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  bimseli. 


RoTAL  Arsenal,  Woolwich.— Several  powerful  cranes  are  in  progress  of 
erectiuQ  at  this  extensive  department,  made  on  the  most  approved  principles, 
by  Napier,  the  celebrated  engineer.  One  cauable  of  supportiug  10  tons 
has  been  erected  in  the  foundery,  and  tbe  others  on  tbe  wharf  wall,  foe 
landing  and  embarking  large  guns  shot  and  shells.  ^ 
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FEMALE  TRAINING   8CH00T,  TALBOT  STREET,   DCBUM. 

Scale  20  ft.  to  the  inch. 

The  introduction  of  the  Italian  style  is  a  novelty  in  the  architecture 
of  Ireland.  It  might  be  called  the  Farnese  style,  which  as  far  as  a 
bold  unbroken  cornice  goes,  is  excellent.  The  edifice,  of  which  a 
view  is  given,  is  newly  finished;  it  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Owen,  the 
architect  of  the  Board  of  Works,  (the  Woods  and  Forests  of  Ireland,) 
and  does  him  considerable  credit,  and  is  intended  for  a  model  school. 
The  unbroken  cornice  is  very  bold,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  so,  as 
seen  from  immediately  beneath ;  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  cornice, 
but  of  the  site,  as  the  building  requires  a  larger  space  and  wider  street 
in  front.  I  presume  the  architect  was  obliged  to  group  the  windows, 
and  hence  toe  necessity  for  the  unmeaning  tatooed  pilasters  which  in- 
tervene. There  is  a  kind  of  overlapping  scale  ornament,  such  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  latejy  finished  front  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Bank, 
ic  Dame  Street,  which  would  have  had  a  better  effect ;  and  the  ta- 
tooed quoins  might  also  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Both  on  account  of  appearance  and  utility,  it  is  desirable  not  to 
place  chimneys  at  the  ends  of  an  edifice ;  any  beat  which  is  obtained 
from  them  might  be  serviceable  in  the  centre,  but  here  it  is  lost. 
The  windows  of  the  ground-floor  might  have  had  circular  heads  to 
.  make  them  correspond  with  the  arches  of  the  porch ;  still  on  the 
whole,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Owen  on  the  production;  and  admire  the 
omission  of  pediments  and  shoulders  to  the  mouldings  of  the  windows, 
an  example  of  good  taste  which  we  hope  to  see  followed. 

II.  In  the  last  monthly  number  of  this  Journal,  page  445,  there  is  a 
very  able  article  on  the  state  of  architecture ;  it  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of 
the  evil  which  impedes  the  progress  of  improvement.  Were  I  a  great 
potentate  with  plenary  power,  I  would  compel  every  architect  in  my 
dominions  to  read  it;  and  if  Mr.  Gwilt  were  under  my  control,  I 
would  force  him  noUm  tolen%  to  read  it  aloud  in  public:  but  alas, 
(for  the  nonce,)  my  authority  is  not  so  extensive,  and  I  can  only  re- 
commend its  perusal. 

The  part  of  the  paper  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  that  which 
treats  of  '*  the  public  and  the  profession,"  and  the  jealousy  with 
which  some,  I  am  happy  to  say  only  «omf,  of  the  latter  (amongst 
whom  Mr.  (jrwilt  takes  the  lead)  show  in  sneering  at  amateurs.  I 
believe  there  is  talent  enough  and  taste  enough,  although  it  be  latent 
in  the  profession  to  work  out  great  things,  and  place  the  science 
where  it  ought  to  be,  but  where  it  is  not,  at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts; 
this  will  never  be  the  case  until  such  a  pressure  is  applied  from 
without  as  siiall  force  the  latent  talent  to  show  itself  in  practice;  that 
is,  until  the  public,  who  are  the  judges,  shall  be  able  to  judge  and  re- 
quire its  development.  If  the  public  were  well  informed,  I  do  not 
mean  as  to  the  mechanical  part,  but  had  their  tastes  and  judgments 
improved  and  informed,  would  many  of  the  edifices  which  have  been 
erected  in  our  day  ever  have  had  existence  ? 

Sir  William  Chambers  appears  to  have  written  bis  treatise  in  order 
to  put  down  the  *^gMto  ^neo  **  and  give  force  in  its  stead  to  tbe 
gusto  Palladio.    Sir  William  was  supcessful  iq  bis  day,  but  bis  works 


shall  not  again  be  esteemed  until  the  gusto  gnco  shall  again 
have  been  extinguished.  I  believe  Mr.  Hosking  was  the 
first  to  assert  bis  want  of  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  Palladio, 
and  no  disciple  has  come  to  the  rescue.  Even  in  IreUnd, 
where  Palladio  reigned  supreme,  not  a  voice  is  now  beard 
in  bis  defence,  although  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  architects 
of  Ireland,  in  the  inaugural  address  on  the  formation  of  tbe 
society,  extolled  the  art  as  that  which  **  Vitruvins  taught  and 
Palladio  adorned,"  and  we  were  even  threatened  with  a 
course  of  lectures  which  were  actually  prepared,  and  were 
well  known  to  be  orations  in  praise  of  Palladio  and  bis 
school,  sQcb  as  would  have  delighted  Mr.  Gwilt  himself; 
but  although  these  lectures  and  tne  drawings  to  illustrate 
tbem  were  all  ready,  they  were  not,  and  for  aueht  I  know, 
never  will  be  delivered.  Tbe  truth  is,  the  star  of  Vincensa 
is  on  the  wane. 

III.  Something  must  be  done  to  raise  up  another  and  a 
belter  school.  One  naturally  turns  to  the  British  Institute 
in  expectation  that  they  may  be  induced  to  do  that  somt' 
thing.  Now,  although  I  may  come  under  the  lash  of  Mr. 
Gwilt's  pen,  as  "  one  of  those  idlers  who  had  better  mind 
their  own  biisiness,"  yet  I  would  wish  in  all  humility,  to 
^ive  a  few  hints  to  the  Institute  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance.  ^ 

First,  then,  sue  for  a  divorce  from  the  Royal  Academy,  not 
indeed  out  of  disrespect  to  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, or  because  you  and  I  love  tbem  less,  but  because  we 
love  architecture  more ;  and  because  the  brilliant  colouring  of 
tbe  one  sister,  and  the  poetic  form  of  the  other,  quite  throw 
the  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  into  the  shade,  even 
if  the  hanging  committee  were  disposed  to  give  the  best  place 
in  the  rooms,  and  tbe  consequence  is,  that  few  of  the  great 
body  of  the  profession  send  drawings  to  the  exhibition—few  of 
those  sent  are  exhibited — few  of  those  exhibited  are  looked  at — and 
still  fewer  are  understood  by  the  few  who  do  see  them.    And,  after 
all,  although  both  Mr.  Gwilt  and  myself  might  be  able  to  see  the 
beauty  of  an  architectural  drawing,  and  to  realize  in  the  mind's  eye 
tbe  effect  which  would  be  produced  when  constructed,  yet  many  can- 
not, and  others  will  not  be  at  tbe  trouble  of  giving  it  a  thought  at  any 
time,  and  still  less  so  when  the  eve  is  dazzled  with  the  bright  and 
varied  hues  of  painting.    I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  a  remedy  for 
this  in  the  third  division. 

Secondly,  the  Institute  must  get  up  an  exhibition  on  their  own 
account. 

Thirdly,  it  is  well  known  that  the  public  in  general  are  most  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  nature  of  architectural  drawings,  and  even  of 
the  subject  itself,  yet  there  is  a  method  to  teach  them  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, ave,  and  to  instil  into  them  a  Jove  of  the  art  without  their  being 
aware  of  the  why  or  the  wherefore ;  it  is  by  models,  and  when  they 
fail  tbe  patient  may  be  given  up  to  the  hopeless  contemplation  of  such 
edifices  as  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  or  tbe  sentry  box  at  the  Horse- 
guards,  or  anv  other  military  post. 

But  of  models,  such  as  are  to  be  desired,  I  have  seen  very  few,  and 
never  a  pleasing  model  of  a  modern  edifice,  nor  indeed  do  I  know  any 
material  ont  of  which  such  a  model  can  be  formed,  so  as  to  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  a  perfect  building  as  cork- wood  does,  of  one  which 
bears  marks  of  the  nand  of  time,  i  cannot  speak  of  Sir  John  Soane's 
humbug  collection,  said  to  be  given  to  the  public,  I  mean  humbug  as 
far  as  the  admission,  or  rather  non-admission,  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, for  I  never  could  get  a  peep  at  it.  Tbe  models  in  cork  which 
are  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  in  the  Strand,  are  not  well  executed,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  be  on  a  scale.  There  is  an  artist  at  Rome,  and  an- 
other at  Marseilles,  who  execute  models  of  this  description  most  beau- 
tifully, but  they  are  worthless,  except  as  toys,  from  being  out  of  all 
due  proportion,  and  as  studies  they  would  tend  to  corrupt,  rather  than 
improve,  the  taste.  There  is,  or  was  some  years  ago,  a  collection  of 
models  in  plaster  to  be  seen  in  the  Institute  at  Paris,  but  they  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  finding  out  the  room  in  which  they  are  kepL  In 
the  Museum  at  Naples  there  are  some  models  in  cork  of  part  of  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  but  as  they  are  necessarily  on  a  very  small 
scale,  they  look  more  like  toys  than  architectural  works. 

What  I  would  propose  is,  that  the  British  Institute  of  Architects 
should  form  a  museum  of  models  well  executed,  and  all  on  the  same 
scale,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity  of  which  we  have  accurate  deli- 
neations, and  also  of  all  the  modern  ones  of  merit.  As  all  the  antiques 
are  more  or  less  dilapidated,  cork-wood  will  answer  admirably  as  a 
material:  for  the  modern  or  restored  works  a  premium  should  be 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  material :  or,  perhaps,  papier 
mach^y  to  which  the  colour  of  Portland  stone  was  given,  might  pro- 
bably answer  the  purpose.  The  effect  of  wood  painted  is  bad :  the 
wood  with  wbicb  the  Datcbi  Geirnian,  and  Swiss  toys  are  made  would 
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be  moch  better,  as  it  has  lometbing  of  (be  tone  required.  Sucb  a  col- 
lectioo»  besidef  fumisbing  useful  objects  of  study  lor  tbe  young  arcbi- 
tects,  aye»  and  for  tbe  old  ones  too,  would  add  to  tbe  interest  of  tbe 
annual  exbibition  of  drawings,  and  tend  witb  tbem  to  direct  public 
taste  into  a  proper  channel. 

By  sucb  means,  and  tbe  aid  of  tbis  independent  Journal^  whose  ind 
h,  to  kM  as  Umre  tie  mirror  ud  to  art^  to  $hew  beauty  her  own  feature, 
dt/ormUy  her  own  tmage,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  hie  form 
iiM /HMSiirf,  sometbiog  may  be  done.  Tbe  advantage  of  bavingan 
independent  Journal  as  tbe  reciprocal  means  of  communication  between 
tbe  profession  and  tbe  public  is  great,  and  I  trust  that  tbe  profession, 
9o  far  from  tbinking  tbemselves  injured  by  contact  with  the  public, 
may  see  that  by  having  their  own  acquiremenU  and  the  wants  of  the 
public  reflected  in  such  a  mirror,  they  shall  derive  most  benefit  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  extent  which  tbe  public  may  advance  to  in  learning  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  architectural 
design. 


THOMSON'S  TILTING  APPARATUS  FOR  RAILWAY 
WAGONS. 

For  emptying  Wagone  at  the  termini  of  Railways,  Shipping'places, 
4re.,  as  used  at  the  Magheramome  Lime*  works,  Ireland.  By  J  amis 
Thobison,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.LA.,  F.R.S.S.A.,  Civil  Engineer, 
Glasgow,  (^ead  before  tbe  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  tbe 
Honorary  Silver  Medal  awarded,  and  reported  in  their  Transactions.) 

The  apparatus  may  be  generally  described  as  consisting  of  three 
parts,  viz. : — 1st,  Tbe  cast-iron  brackets  or  quadrants  for  supporting 
tbe  machine,  aaa»  2d,  Tbe  tilting*frame  upon  which  tbe  wugon  is 
placed,  b  6.  And,  3(1,  The  malleable  iron-swings  for  supporting  the 
frame  to  the  brackets,  e  c. 
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The  supporting  brackets  a  a  a,  Are  bolted  to  the  wooden  frame  d  d, 
of  a  moveable  shipping  platform,  by  means  of  which  the  apparatus  is 
advanced  at  pleasure,  and  made  to  project  beyond  the  wharf  so  as  to 
discharge  the  wagon  immediately  over  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  The 
tilting*frame  is  formed  of  two  cast-iron  cheeks  or  sided,  as  shown  in 
fig.  4,  having  in  each  two 

slots  or  grooves  for  attach-  jr^^^  4f 

ing  to  tbe  swings,  and  for 
adjustment  of  tbe  a p para- 
ratus.  These  sides  of  the 
frame  are  connected  together  by  two  flat  malleable  iron-stays  e  e,  as 
represented  in  fig.  3,  with  two  bolts  in  each«nd,anrl  n  li^ht  round  iron- 
stay/,  at  the  curved  ends.  The  swings  are  attached  to  the  frame  by 
means  of  snubs  g  g,  which  are  bolted  vertically  to  the  lower  ends  of 
the  swings,  and  horizontally  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  the  bolts  passing 
through  the  grooves  or  slots  already  mentioned,  in  which  they  are 
moveable — the  upper  ends  of  the  swings  work  upon  malleable  iron 
journals  fastened  in  the  top  of  the  cast-iron  bracket**.  When  the  ap- 
paratus is  properly  adjusted  (which  is  done  by  moving  the  tilting- 
frame  forward  or  backward  upon  the  swings  by  means  of  the  adjiiiiting 
slots),  the  wagon,  on  taking  its  position,  should  be  so  placed  that  its 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  point  ofsusptnsion* 

The  rails  to  the  tilting-frame*are  laid  with  a  gentls  declivity,  so  that 
the  wagon  may  be  brought  upon  it  with  a  slight  impetus  jujit  suffi- 
cient to  set  the  frame  in  motion— tbe  wagon  will  then  immediately 
fall  into  a  position  ready  to  discharge,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  wlv^n  by  a 
simple  contrivance,  which  may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  the  door 
of  the  wagon  is  opened  from  behind  by  a  handle  and  connecting -rod 
communicating  with  the  door  latch,  and  the  load  discharged.  While 
loaded,  tbe  position  of  the  wagon  will  uf  itself  remain  the  same,  being 
in  equilibrio;  but  immediately  after  it  Is  discharged,  and  consequently 
the  centre  of  gravity  thrown  behind  the  point  of  suspension,  the  tendency 
of  the  wagon  is  then  to  resume  the  horizontal  position,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  prevented  from  doing,  by  means  of  the  spur  h,  until  com- 
pletely emptied — the  spur  is  then  disengaged,  and  the  wagon  resumes 
its  level  position  ready  to  be  removed. 

The  whole  operation  of  discharging  a  wagon  (of  whatever  weight) 
is  effected  with  perfect  safety  and  facility  in  a  few  seconds,  and  one 
yvTV  important  desideratum  is  supplied  by  this  apparatus,  viz. :— the 
practicability  of  discharging  wagons  of  different  dimensions  and  dif' 
ferent  sized  wheels  upon  the  same  tilling-frame. 

The  advantiges  of  the  apparatus  have  been  fully  tested  at  the  Mag- 
heramome lime-works  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  tir»t  applied,  and 
have  since  been  in  constant  operation  for  the  last  three  years,  dis- 
charging wagons  of  three  tons  witu  24-iuch  wheels,  and  wagons  of 
only  20  cwt.  and  20-inch  wheels,  with  perfect  facility  and  expedition 
— the  cost  of  each  apparatus  not  exceeaing  from  10/.  to  1 1/,  complete. 


The  Mersky  and  Irweix  Navigation.— Lite  on  Tliursday,  the  28th  ult , 
or  early  on  Friday  morning,  the  lock  on  the  river  Irwell,  at  Barton,  a  little 
on  ihis  side  of  ilie  place  where  the  aqueduct  on  the  Bridgewater  canal  is  car- 
ried over  the  river,  fell  in.  The  lock  is  from  65  to  7i»  feet  in  length,  and  u 
great  part  of  one  side-wall  near  the  top  gate  tell  in,  while  ubout  half  tbe 
wall  on  the  other  side  Kave  way.  Ihe  top  gale  was  entirely  desiroyetl.  The 
lock  is  an  old  one,  and  for  the  last  two  or  ibree  months  has  exuibi led  symp- 
toms of  givinpf  way.  The  cause  is  said  to  be  an  unsafe  foundation.  The 
consequence  of  this  accident,  which  fortunately  was  not  aiteuUetl  with  per- 
sonal injury  to  any  one.  ro  vessel  being  in  or  near  the  lock  at  the  time,  will 
be  the  stoppage  ol  ihe  tratlic  on  the  navigauon  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  It 
is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  this  shouldHicfur  withm  tliiee  days  of 
the  time  iixed  for  itie  transfer  of  ihe  property  in  the  entire  navigation  to 
Lord  Francis  Etierton,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  to  take  poases:»ion 
of  the  Mersey  and  Irwcll  Navigation  on  Monday  the  Ist  of  4  n-.ary.— 
Manchester  Guardian.  Digitized  by  V^nOOQ  IC 
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AGRICULTURE    AND    ENGINEERING. 

It  bas  been  well  observed,  tbat  it  is  difficalt  to  limit  tbe  range  of 
professional  studies,  or  the  applications  of  professional  knowledge. 
The  ancients  admitted  this  truth  in  all  their  padagogic  treatises.  If 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  laid  down  rules  for  the  education  of  an  orator, 
they  urged  the  necessity  for  universal  attainments,  or  a  never  ending 
pursuit  of  knowledge ;  if  Vitruvius  wished  to  produce  a  perfect  archi- 
tect, he  laid  down  a  category  of  studies  and  qualifications  which  men 
in  these  degenerate  days  would  look  at  and  fear  to  recoenise.  With- 
out, however,  requiring  that  a  pleader  should  be  a  perfect  mathema- 
tician, or  an  architect  a  good  dancer  and  musician,  we  are  not  disin- 
clined to  recommend  an  ardent  prosecution  of  study,  and  particularly 
of  those  sciences  accessory  to  the  practice  of  a  profession,  which  widen 
the  range  of  its  application^  and  bring  it  in  contact  and  harmony  with 
other  pursuits.  We  do  not  think  the  resident  engineer  of  a  railway 
the  worse  for  being  a  good  geologist,  or  the  superintendent  of  an  iron 
furnace  for  proficiency  in  chemisty ;  we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  may  find  many  useful  occasions  for  the  applications  of  such  know- 
ledge. It  is  with  these  views  that  we  have  looked  with  interest  on 
the  present  position  of  agricultural  science,  the  desire  for  a  more 
efficient  system  of  drainage,  and  the  strong  recommendations  of  a  pro- 
per study  of  geology  a«d  chemistry ;  and  here  we  pause  and  ask 
whether  these  are  not  circumstances  which  interest  the  engineer. 
Employed  in  the  survey  of  an  extensive  estate,  who  so  naturally  would 
be  the  individual,  not  merely  to  ascertain  its  territorial  limits  but  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  its  soils,  subsoils,  and  mineral  productions ;  to 
suggest  the  best  system  of  drainage,  of  the  supply  of  water,  and  of 
Irrigation ;  to  point  out  the  best  position  for  farm-steads,  the  most 
improved  modeof  construction,  ventilation,  and  warming  of  the  several 
buildings,  the  best  means  of  preparing  chemical  manures,  and  the 
course  to  be  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  communications, 
means  of  conveyance,  nnd  implements  $  in  fact,  to  make  a  report  upon 
an  estate  and  It's  capabilities. 

When  landowners  come  to  consider  what  engineers  have  been  al- 
ready able  to  du  for  the  improvement  of  estates,  and  of  tbe  country 
generally,  we  think  there  will  be  a  natural  disposition  for  their  em- 
ployment. All  the  great  operations  for  the  drainage  of  the  country  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  &c.,  have  been 
executed  under  the  direction  (3  engineers,  through  whose  means 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  rescued  from  the  waste,  and 
converted  into  corn-fields  and  pasture.  Immense  districts,  moreover, 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  domains  of  the  sea,  or  of  rivers,  by 
which  the  productive  power  of  the  country  has  been  rreatly  increased. 
Such  works  as  the  embankment  of  tbe  Nene,  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Wash,  show  what  can  be  effected  by  well-conducted 
operations,  and  there  are  numbers  and  numbers  of  places  on  our  coasts 
and  on  our  river  shores,  where  large  additions  might  be  made  to  the 
productive  soil.  Look  at  the  estuaries  on  the  Essex  coast,  the  lagoons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  the  Ribble,  the  Duddou,  Morecarobe 
Bay,  and  the  Solwav,  not  to  speak  of  many  equally  favourable  localities, 
but  less  known,  and  many  of  minor  importance,  but  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  enterprise.  All  operations  for  the  recovery  of 
land,  moreover  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  improvements  of  the 
drainage,  of  the  water-courses,  water  communications,  and  places  of 
shipment.  The  Lough  Swllly  and  Lough  Foyle  embankments,  now 
near  complete,  are  very  favourable  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  land  recovery,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  most  cases 
land  so'  recovered  from  the  sea  or  from  rivers  is  extremely  produc- 
tive, not  being,  as  is  vulgarly  imagined,  so  much  sand,  but  a  fine  allu- 
vion. Partial  engineering  surveys  of  estates  are  common  for  mining 
purposes,  but  tbe  greatest  benefit  would  accrue  from  a  general 
examination  by  well-informed  engineers.  The  Dukes  of  Buccleuch 
and  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  many 
other  large  proprietors  avail  themselves  extensively  of  engineering 
science  for  tfie  development  of  the  capabilities  of  their  estates,  therein 
worthily  following  the  example  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  for 
it  is  clear  that  the  money  spent  under  Brindley*s  direction  in  the 
improvement  of  tbe  water  communication,  had  of  itself,  at  the 
same  time,  largely  increased  the  mineral  and  agricultural  value  of  the 
estates.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  laid  out  large  sums  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  qtflrries  and  harbours  on  his  estates,  of  which 
Granton  pier  is  a  splendid  example.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  for 
years  been  occupied  in  the  systematic  exploitation  of  his  estates  by 
the  formation  of  adequate  ro&ds  and  harbours.  The  Marquis  of  Bute 
by  his  improvements  at  Cardiff,  created  a  fine  harbour,  and  immensely 
improved  the  value  of  his  Welsh  estates.    In  Invemess,  the  Earl  of 


Burlington  has  for  some  years  employed  a  gentleman  of  high  scientific 
attainments,  Mr.  Jopling,  the  author  of  «  bometrical  Perspective,"  as 
the  superintendent  of  ois  slate  and  mineral  works  who  has  greatly 
improved  the  roads  and  increased  the  produce  of  the  property. 

How  many  proprietors  possess  large  estates,  the  resources  of  which 
are  either  unknown,  or  not  adequately  developed,  where  an  Improved 
road  would  bring  a  stone  or  slate  quarry  into  work,  where  the  finest 
brick  or  porcelain  earth  might  be  made  available,  where  attention  to 
the  water  courses  would  afford  good  mill  sites,  increase  the  produce 
of  the  estate  by  irrigation.  Improve  its  drainage,  or  perhaps,  by  very 
simple  arrangements,  convert  a  turbulent  stream  into  a  navigable  river, 
enabling  produce  to  be  conveved  cheaply,  and  timber,  materials,  and 
manures  to  be  introduced,  and  improving  the  access  to  markets.  A 
simple  bridge  In  a  convenient  place,  may  greatly  facilitate  communica- 
tion between  one  farm  and  another,  save  time  and  labour  of  men  and 
horses,  and  give  better  means  for  removing  the  produce.  The  devia- 
tion of  roads,  to  avoid  a  hill  or  a  vale,  the  most  economical  modes  of 
constructing  them  all  devolve  on  the  engineer.  In  many  cases  the 
surface  water  is  unfavourable  to  human  or  animal  health,  or  insufficient 
for  the  uses  of  an  establishment  where  the  boring  of  an  artesian  well 
may  render  the  greatest  benefit,  and  be  the  means  of  much  pecuniary 
advantage.  In  fact,  the  opportunities  are  numerous  in  which  a  good 
engineering  adviser  can  render  important  service  to  landed  proprietors, 
and  be  the  means  of  permanently  improving  his  estates,  and  affording 
employment  to  the  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes  dependent 
upon  them,  and  for  whom  they  may  be  unable  to  provide.  ^  In  many 
cases  where  tbe  means  of  improvement  do  not  exist  on  the  *spot,  the 
engineer  will  be  able  to  find  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  course  to  be 
followed  for  adeauate  drainage,  for  improving  the  roads,  or  where  the 
necessary  mineral  manures  are  to  be  found  essential  for  the  due  deve- 
lopment of  an  imperfect  soil. 

We  believe,  tnat  in  this  respect,  great  scope  exists,  and  it  only 
wants  the  exertions  of  intelligent  individuals  to  make  this  sphere  of 
employment  extensively  available.    While  recommending  this  field  of 
exertion,  we  must,  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  a  practical  difficulty 
exists  with  regard  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  professional  remuneration. 
It  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  young  members  of  the  profession 
being  called  In,  make  charges  after  the  rate  of  three,  five,  and  seven 
guineas  per  day,  being  the  charge  of  men  in  first-rate  practice,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  a  material  influence  in  deterring  persons  from 
calling  in  professional  Aid,  or  In  inducing  them,  if  they  are  to  pay  first 
rate  fees,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  have  first-rate  men,  by  which  the 
junior  practitioner  is  excluded.    We  would  not  in  any  way  derogate 
from  the  dignity  or  adequate  remuneration  of  the  profession,  but  on 
every  ground  of  propriety  and  policy  we  advocate  moderate  charges 
on  the  part  of  junior  members.   If  experience  be  sought  on  the  subject 
—what  Is  the  case  with  the  bar  and  the  medical  profession? — the  junior 
barrister  gets  a  junior's  fee,  and  works  his  way  up  to  an  independent 
practice.  In  the  medical  profession,  however,  there  Is  a  dignified  scale 
of  professional  charges,  on  the  guinea  and  half-guinea  system,  and 
every  one  who  frdm  professional  standing  cannot  exact  these  charges, 
must  submit  to  the  derogatory  and  mischievous  practice  of  sending  in 
and  charging  medicines,  or  he  must  starve,  or  become  an  assistant  for 
some  years,  which  is  much  about  the  same  thing ;  Indeed,  such  is  the 
mischievous  system  of  remuneration  in  the  medical  profession,  in  con- 
sequence of  young  men  not  being  allowed  by  etiquette  to  make  mode- 
rate charges  for  visits,  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  are  converted 
into  medical  paupers,  as  dispensary  patients,  &c.,  whereby  we  may 
fairly  calculate  that  not  less  than  a  million  a  year  is  lost  to  the  medical 
profession,  being  the  sum  which  might  be  received  from  one  million 
beads  of  families,  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers.    This 
sum  would  be  adequate  for  the  independent  maintenance  of  five  thou- 
sand junior  medical  men,  and  an  emcient  system  would  greatly  raise 
the  moral  standard  of  the  working  classes,  and  get  rid  of  the  stain  of 
medical  pauperism,  frequently  the  incipient  stage  of  a  demoralized 
career.     Portrait  painters  have  a  wholesome  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy forced  upon  them,  they  know  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  John 
Scratchley  to  ask  the  terms  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  he  must  get 
up  gradually  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  did.    Lawrence,  we  believe, 
began  at  a  shilling  or  half  a  crown ;  then  his   practice  increased  so 
much  he  was  obliged  to  raise  it  to  a  crown,  then  half  a  guinea,  a  guinea, 
five  guineas,  till  at  last  he  did  nothing  under  250  guineas,  and  had 
more  commissions  than  he  could  execute.    People  pay  Sir  William 
Follett  a  hundred  guinea  fee  to  induce  him  to  give  up  a  fifty  guinea 
brief  in  their  favour  and  such  is  the  natural  process,  if  a  man  be  rising 
the  public  will  raise  his  fees  In  the  competition  to  ensure  his  assistance. 
We  say  again,  then,  let  junior  engineers,  be  moderate  in  their  expecta- 
tions, let  them  cultivate  agricultural  chemistry,  geology  of  soils,  and 
the  practice  of  drainage,  and  there  Is  a  wide  fielcTopen  for  their  em- 
ployment and  exertion.    At  any  rate  we  think  we  shall  do  good  in 
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directiDg  attention  this  way,  and  we  have,  aeeordingljr,  not  only  made 
these  few  remarks,  but  in  fartberance  of  tbe  subject,  published  else- 
where tbe  lectures  by  Professor  Brande,  on  agricultural  chemistry. 


BEVELUNG  INSTRUMENT  FOR  JOINERS. 

The  Silver  fsis  Medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas  Quarm, 
82,  Wood  Street,  Princes  Road,  Larobetb,  for  a  Bevelling  Imtru- 
ment  for  Joinen.  (Reported  in  the  Transaetiona  of  the  Society  of 
jSrt$f  London. J 

Mr.  Qnarm  in  his  extensive  practice  in  the  finer  parts  of  joinery, 
oft-times  required  a  tool  to  answer  tbe  many  purposes  to  which  tbe 
one  here  explained  may  be  applied.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition where  any  two  angles  when  applied  together  are  to  form 
right  angles.  In  a*  shop  door  the  margins  below  the  middle  rail  are 
at  all  times  different  from  those  above,  which  are  required  to  form 
the  sash.  This  causes  tbe  shoulder  of  the  rail  to  be  at  a  bevel,  to 
meet  the  stile  in  the  angle  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  rail, 
tbe  angles  on  the  reverse  side  of  tlie  door  alwavs  varying  to  some 
extent ;  therefore,  the  angle  of  the  shoulder  would  require  to  be  dif- 
ferent, as  the  case  may  require.  By  fixing  the  blade  to  the  given 
angle,  and  by  applying  the  reverse  leg  of  the  tool  to  the  other  piece, 
the  Kne  to  cut  to  would  be  immediately  given,  so  that,  when  applied 
together,  they  would  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other  as  required,  and, 
in  the  same  way,  the  angles  of  the  other  side  of  the  door  would  be 
given,  therefore  working  with  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  though  the 
shoulders  were  square.  Aeaio,  as  all  mitre  squares  hitherto  con- 
structed are  subject  to  the  cTiange  of  atmosphere,  and  never  correct, 
it  would  be  a  very  unhandy  tool  if  the  blade  were  made  of  any  length, 
answering  only  to  one  angle,  if  constructed  with  one  leg  only,  how- 
ever inaccurate  the  tool  might  be,  the  error  would  be  increased  two- 
fold when  applied  together.  Both  nieces  would  be  fitted  to  tbe 
one  leg  in  the  present  tool  by  moving  tne  blade  round  to  45^  being  so 
far  as  it  will  go ;  the  fitting  of  one  piece  to  one  leg,  and  the  other 
piece  to  the  other  leg,  would,  with  certainty,  form  right  angles  when 
i«pplied  together;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  deficiency  on  the  one 
side,  would  be  made  up  on  the  other,  if  any.  Again,  by  moving  the 
blade  in  a  straight  line  with  the  one  leg,  it  will  form  right  angles  with 
tbe  other,  and  may  be  used  as  a  square  in  case  of  necessity.  It  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  appendage  to  the  drawing-board,  to  draw  any 
given  line  to  a  certain  angle  required,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
sector  or  scale;  also  as  a  bevel  in  isometrical  and  other  perspective. 
Tbe  graduation  beyond  45°  is  not  oontinued,  as  any  greater  angle  may 
be  obtained  on  tbe  reverse  leg  by  going  from  right  to  left,  instead  o*f 
from  left  to  right. 
DcscRiPnoN.— Fig.  1  shows  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  2  a  side  view 

of  the  instrument,  on  quarter  the 
original  size,  by  the  aid  of  which 
any  two  angular  pieces  of  fram- 
ing required  to  form  a  right 
angle  may  be  accurately  put  to- 
gether. A  is  the  stock, /composed 
of  brass  or  gun-metal,  to  prevent 
tbe  action  of  tbe  atmosphere  on 
it,  so  as  to  preserve  its  shaf)e 
accurately ;  B,  the  blade,  turning 
on  the  centre-pin  C,  altogether 
about  24  in.  in  length  ;  D,  a  set 
screw,  working  in  a  groove  E  E,  to 
allow  of  the  blade  being  fixed  at 
any  given  angle. 


Fixed  mitre-bevels,  when  made  with  one  leg  only*  frequently  vary 
from  the  angle  of  45^  or  half  a  right  angle,  so  that  when  two  pieces 
which  have  oeen  set  out  by  such  a  tool  are  applied  together,  their  in- 
correctness is  increased  two-fold ;  whereas,  in  Mr.  Quarm's  tool,  that 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  short  end  of  the  blade ;  for 
when  the  long  end  thereof  is  fixed  at  about  45^  whatever  may  be  the 
variation  in  the  angle  set  out  by  the  longer  portion  of  the  blade,  tbe 
two  pieces  when  applied  together  will  form  a  right  angle.  It  will 
also  be  found  accurate  in  setting  out  the  shoulders  of  the  diminished 
rail  of  sash-doors,  and  will  likewise  answer  for  a  square,  a  common 
bevel,  and  a  true  mitre-bevel. 


NBW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  "ST.  GEORGE,"  AT  LAMBBTH. 

This  building,  which  is  situated  in  Westminster  bridge  road,  opposite  the 
Blind  Asylum  and  Bethlehem  Hospital,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  April,  1840,  on  which  occasion  tbe  church 
was  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  tutelar  saint  of  England.  It  is  the  largest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  that  has  been 
constructed  since  the  Reformation,  when  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  and  reduced 
tbe  majority  of  the  Catholic  establishments.  Its  external  dimensions  are 
250  ft,  long  by  84  ft.  broad.  The  height  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end  at 
present  is  60  ft.,  but  when  completed  its  extreme  elevation  will  be  330  ft.  above 
the  ground  level.  The  style  of  architecture  throughout  the  building  is  the 
decorated  Gothic.  The  tower  is  most  substantially  built  with  Caen  stone 
dressings,  its  walls  averaging  nine  feet  in  thickness.  It  coutsins  a  belfry 
with  room  for  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  On  each  side  of  the  tower  are  double 
belfry  windows,  decorated  with  mitres,  parapets,  pinnacles,  Htc,  and  when 
fnnds  shall  admit,  it  is  intended  to  ornament  the  walls  vrith  100  statues  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  The  tower  will  be  surmounted  by  a  steeple,  built  after 
the  pattern  of  the  magnificent  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  will  he  ter- 
minated by  a  large  cross.  The  interior  height  of  the  church,  from  floor  to 
ceiUng,  is  57  ft.  The  length  of  the  nave  in  tbe  clear  is  160  ft.,  by  72  ft. 
broad;  the  chancel  is  40  ft.  long,  by  26  ft  broad.  Over  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel  is  a  richly  carved  oak  screen,  and  a  rood  loft  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
on  each  side  of  which  will  be  placed  statues  of  the  blessed  virgin  and  St.  John. 
From  either  side  of  the  rood  loft  ascends  a  spiral  staircase,  terminating  exter- 
nally in  two  turrets  decorated  with  crockets,  figures,  and  other  ornamental 
work.  Each  tnrret  is  elevated  40  ft.  above  the  ceiling.  A  carved  stone  pul* 
pit  will  be  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  chancel  screen.  Adjoining  the 
chancel,  on  each  side,  are  two  small  chapels  for  altars,  over  which  are  to  be 
placed  stained  glass  windows.  The  chancel  window  is  very  large,  measuring 
30  ft.  by  18  ft. ;  the  muUions  are  of  stone,  with  rich  foliage  \  the  interstices 
will  be  filled  with  stained  glass  of  various  colours,  the  subject  is  the  root  of 
Jesse,  or  genealogy  of  our  Lord.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  will  cost  dS500.  Underneath  will  be  placed  the  principal  altar,  which  will 
be  decorated  with  statues  of  saints  and  bishops.  Another  large  window  is 
placed  in  the  tower  opposite  tbe  chancel  window,  and  is  considered  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  decorated  style  of  architecture.  The  church  contains  in  all 
28  windows. 

The  roof  is  constructed  of  carved  stained  timber,  which  will  be  stencilled 
in  various  colours  and  devices.  The  mode  in  which  the  roof  has  been  built  is 
a  modification  of  the  manner  anciently  observed  in  the  building  of  large 
edifices.  Instead  of  covering  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling  vrith  lath  and  plaster, 
to  form  a  basis  on  which  to  construct  the  decorative  work,  as  is  usually  done 
in  modem  buildings,  the  rafters  themselves  subserve  ornamental  purposes,  by 
which  means  considerable  expense  is  avoided,  and  beauty  is  combined  with 
utility.  The  roof  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  fluted  stone  pillars,  consisting 
of  eight  in  each  row.  The  pillars  are  18  ft.  in  height,  and  will  be  finished 
by  capitals  elaborately  wrought  in  fine  stone,  carved  in  rich  foliage,  and  con- 
nected one  with  another  by  small  intercolumniations,  in  the  form  of  archee, 
rising  from  the  capitals  to  the  rafters.  The  fioor  of  the  nave  and  aisles  will 
be  covered  with  red  and  blue  Staffordshire  tiles,  each  tile  measuring  six 
inches  in  the  square.  The  chancel  and  side  chapels  are  to  be  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles  cast  in  different  shapes  and  of  various  colours.  At  the  south- 
west  comer  of  the  south  aisle  will  be  placed  the  large  and  richly  ornamented 
baptismal  font  carved  in  Caen  stone.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  not  ob- 
structed by  galleries ;  the  only  projections  are  the  organ-loft  and  two  small 
galleries  for  the  choir  over  the  two  side  doorways  at  the  east  end.  No  pews 
or  closed  seats  vrill  be  allowed,  but  open  benches  jfrill  be  placed  down  the 
aisles,  constructed  vrith  low  backs,  so  as  to  afford  an  unobstructed  riew  of 
the  interior.  The  seats  will  yield  ample  accommodation  for  7,000  persons. 
The  bare  cost  of  erecting  the  building  will  be  £20,000,  but  it  is  expected 
that  a  sum  of  ^640,000  will  be  necessary  to  complete  all  tbe  contemplated 
embellishments  and  improvements,  including  the  tower  and  spire. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  large  sacristy,  and  adjoining  at  the  north 
east  comer  are  cloisters,  which  connect  the  edifice  vrith  a  presbytery,  con- 
taining a  spacious  dining-room,  and  affording  accommodation  for  several 
priests.  Abutting  on  this  is  a  convent  for  the  Sbters  of  Mercy,  and  a  school 
for  300  children.  The  convent  is  fitted  up  with  kitchens,  refectory,  dormi- 
tories, a  small  chapel  vrith  a  belfry,  and  vrill  furnish  an  abode  for  13  Sisters 
of  Mercy ;  whose  charity  and  kind  ofiices  will  be  distributed  indiscriminstely 
among  the  members  of  aU  religious  denominations  who  may  need  auistance. 
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The  convent,  with  its  accompanjring  baildings,  will  coat  JS7,000.  The  archi- 
tecture displayed  in  its  conitruction  ii  of  a  similar  style  to  that  used  in  the 
building  of  the  church,  only  more  subdued,  and  of  a  less  expensive  descrip- 
tion. Several  little  turrets  and  spires  are  erected  in  various  parts,  which  give 
it  a  very  pleasing  effiect.  The  church  and  nunnery  together  stand  upon  an 
acre  of  ground,  measuring  42,000  square  feet.  The  entire  edifice  is  built 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Pugin,  and  built  by  Mr.  Myers,  who,  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  37  churches. 

The  cathedral  will  be  consecrated  and  opened  for  public  worship  in  the 
autumn  of  tbe  present  year ;  but  a  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  great  tower  and  spire  shall  be  completed.  The  subscriptions  to- 
wards  this  gigantic  undertaking  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  raised  in  the 
provinces  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  who  is  the  principal 
officiating  priest.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  George 
Hudges  have  been  the  principal  contributors.  A  considerable  sum  has  also 
been  subscribed  by  the  poorer  classes  inhabiting  the  parish  of  St.  George. 
The  names  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  other  foreign 
potentates  aUo  figure  largely  in  the  list  of  contributors.  A  liberal  donation 
is  expected  from  Louis  Philippe,  who,  during  his  stay  in  England,  was  a  re- 
sident of  St.  George'b  parish.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  London- 
road,  as  soon  as  the  building  is  finished,  will  be  converted  into  an  hospital 
fir  the  cure  of  cancer.  The  church  is  the  largest  structure  in  Great  Bri- 
tain that  has  been  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Strong  and  urgent  representations  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  clear 
space  at  the  east  end  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  efforts  which  we  sincerely  hope 
will  succeed.  If  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  Finch  lane  were  removed,  and 
those  on  tbe  east  side  rebuilt  as  City  offices,  we  believe  no  loss  would  be 
sustained  by  the  corporation,  while  great  public  accommodation  would  be 
afforded.  It  would  indeed  be  a  shame  that  a  public  building  of  such  im- 
portance should  be  spoiled  for  a  trifle. 

It  is  an  item  worth  consideration  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  that  the  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  Institution  are  to  be  considerably  extended  after  Easter, 
so  as  to  include  a  course  on  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  by  Professor  Cowper, 
and  on  Fresco  and  Decorative  Painting,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Design.  It  is  by  these  compliances  with  the  spirit  of  public  im* 
provement  that  the  Royal  Institution  will  maintain  its  high  standing  and 
achieve  a  position  of  permanent  utility  as  a  superior  school  ot  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts.  The  exertions  to  make  it  a  school  of  scientific  agriculture 
are  equally  commendable,  but  do  not  so  properly  come  within  the  sphere  of 
our  observation. 

The  improvements  at  Eton  College  exhibit  a  commendable  spirit  of  im- 
provement, the  attention  to  the  sanatory  arrangements  is  very  laudable,  inas- 
much as  it  is  very  necessary.  The  drainage  and  ventilation  are  carefully 
looked  to  in  all  the  arrangements,  and  a  sanatorium  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
students  has  been  established  at  Eton  Wick,  a  mile  off.  Among  the  new 
buildings  is  a  range  of  three  large  houses  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  two  of 
which  are  completed,  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  college.  A 
large  hexagonal  hall  for  a  mathematical  school  and  lectures  is  also  nearly 
completed.  The  new  lodge  and  gateway  at  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk  Wall 
is  the  subject  of  some  criticism,  but  with  its  small  octagon  turret  makes  a 
handsome  addition. 

At  Orleansville,  in  Algiers,  a  beautiful  antique  marble  bust  in  fine  preser- 
vation* has  been  discovered.    Other  excavations  are  going  on  there. 

Tbe  bronze  statue  of  Moliere  was  this  week  placed  on  its  marble  pedestal 
on  the  fountain  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  at  Paris. — The  Council 
General  of  the  Seine  has  determined  on  publishing  the  ancient  works,  manu- 
scripts, accounts,  &c.,  which  it  possesses  relative  to  the  customs  of  Paris, 
particularly  the  curious  book  of  Trades  of  Boyleau. — M.  Marochetti  has  just 
finished  his  eque>trian  statue  of  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  it  will  surpass  all 
his  former  works. — The  hotel  Pontalba,  next  to  the  English  Embassy,  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  private  residences  in  Paris,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  by  M.  Visconti  in  the  style  of  the  interior  court  of  the  Louvre, 
constructed  by  Perrault. 

A  new  hospital  of  600  beds  is  to  be  erected  at  Paris,  for  the  northern 
districts,  in  tbe  Clos  St.  Lazare,  the  plans  are  by  M.  Gauthicr. 

Tbe  church  of  St.  Severin,  at  Paris,  one  of  the  finest,  is  being  completely 
restored,  and  in  particular  its  curious  tower.  Some  new  sculpture  is 
much  admired,  and  particularly  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  new  church 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a4  Paris,  is  making  much  progress,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  tbe  15th  June.    Tbe  whole  of  tbe  external  works  are  completed. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Athens  has  been  burned,  and  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
Hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  fortunately  did  not  succeed. 

The  postmasters  on  the  Orleans,  Rouen  and  Strasburg  roads  have  sent  in 
a  complaint  to  the  French  ministry  of  the  losses  they  have  sustained  fi'om 
the  railways,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  their  contracts.  The 
ministry  have  promised  them  some  relief  iu  the  ensuing  session. 

It  is  again  reported  that  the  Upper  Silesian  Railway  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  Austrian  lines,  and  that  the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  two  governments. 

In  some  exctvationi  on  the  Augsburg  and  Doniuwerth  Railway  works,  a 


most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  of  tombs  of  the  firtt  four  oentoriai 
of  our  era,  belonging  to  the  Celts,  Romans  and  Germans. 

A  house  has  been  built  at  Lyons  in  tbe  Edinburgh  style  of  twelve  itoriei  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.    It  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  giant 

A  new  church  is  to  be  built  at  Berlin,  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  the 
Exercier  Platz. 

A  new  bath  is  to  be  erected  at  Bagneres  de  Lacbon,  by  the  town  conncU, 
at  a  cost  of  JS 1 8,000.  It  ia  to  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  boildings 
at  the  German  Brunnen. 

On  the  arcbsology  of  public  monuments  a  coarse  has  been  opened  in  tbe 
military  school  of.  St.  Cyr.  This  might  be  well  imitated  in  England»  bat  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind,  not  even  in  our  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— Session  1844. 
Jimuary  9. — The  Pbesidknt  in  the  Chair. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  9th  instant. 
During  the  recess  several  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  rooms  of  tbe 
Society :  along  the  sides  of  the  gallery  have  been  placed  some  handsome  cast 
iron  open  work  shelves,  and  brackets  cast  and  presented  by  Messrs.  Ransome 
and  May  of  Ipswich,  for  supporting  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent  engineers, 
and  scientific  men.  The  theatre  which  was  formerly  oppressively  hot,  and 
but  dimly  lighted,  has  now  two  gas  lights  placed  near  the  ceiling  which 
throw  a  powerful  light  into  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  products  of  combus- 
tion are  carried  off  by  the  open*jointed  telescopic  tubes  which  hare  been  ap- 
plied by  Professor  Faraday  to  lighthouse  lanterns,  and  were  described  by  h^ 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  last  year.  This  system  of  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation, which  was,  we  understand  designed  by  Mr.  Manby,  the  secretary, 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  under  control,  and  was  very  satisfactory  in  iti 
effects. 

Tbe  following  pspers  were  read. 

1.  By  Mr.  John  Storey,  descriptive  of  a  comimatum  of  Qui  and  Wrouffhi 
Iron  used  in  tome  Bridges  on  the  line  qf  the  Bithop  Auckland  Sf  Weardaie 
Railway,  A  general  review  of  the  uaaal  construction  and  expense  of  occa- 
pation  bridges  of  brick,  stone,  timber,  and  cast  iron  was  given,  showing  their 
defects.  In  order  to  obviate  these  objections  tbe  author  has  introdoced 
combined  trussed  beams  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  which  he  contended  might 
be  advantageously  adopted,  and  that  bridges  could  be  thus  constnicted  at  a 
less  cost  than  those,  of  stone,  brick,  or  even  of  timber.  The  structure  de- 
scribed consisted  of  longitudinal  segmental  girders  of  cast  iron,  resting  on 
masonry  abutments  :  a  system  of  wrought  iron  tie  trussing  was  applied,  and 
struts  were  placed  where  requisite,  to  receive  the  pressure :  when  more  than 
one  principal  truss  was  necessary,  they  were  connected  by  transverse  braces, 
and  distance  pieces  of  cast  iron :  sockets  being  cast  upon  the  girders  to  re- 
ceive the  timber  joists  upon  which  Dantzic  timber  planking  was  spiked.  Tbe 
communication  was  accompanied  by  five  drawings,  illustrating  in  detail  tbe 
various  modes  of  construction  treated  of,  with  estimates  of  tbe  expense  u 
compared  with  ordinary  bridges  of  similar  spans,  whence  it  appeared  that  the 
cost  of  the  former  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  latter. 

2.  By  Captain  W,  S.  Moorsom,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  descriptive  of  a  Out 
Iron  Bridge  over  the  Avon,  near  Tewkesbury,  on  the  line  qf  the  Birmingham 
and  Gloucester  Railway,  The  principal  novelty  of  this  work,  which  wu 
proposed,  and  its  execution  superintended  by  Mr.  Ward  of  Falmouth,  is  the 
mode  of  constructing  the  two  piers,  which  were  externally  of  cast  iron  in 
the  form  of  caissons,  each  weighing  about  28  tons;  the  plates  composing 
each  caisson  i%ere  put  together  on  a  platform  erected  upon  piles  over  the  site 
of  tbe  pier,  the  bottom  of  the  river  being  levelled  by  a  scoop  dredger,  tbe 
caisson  was  lowered.,  and  some  clay  being  thrown  around  the  exterior,  a  joint 
was  formed  so  nearly  water-tight,  that  two  small  pumps  drained  it  in  six 
hours.  The  foundation  being  thus  excavated  to  the  requisite  depth,  the 
caisson,  which  sank  as  the  excavation  proceeded,  was  filled  with  concrete 
and  masonry ;  cap  plates  were  then  fixed  for  supporting  eight  pillars  with 
an  entablature,  to  which  was  attached  one  end  of  the  segmental  arches  57ft. 
span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  5  ft.  2  in.  There  were  three  of  the^se  arches, 
each  formed  of  six  ribs  of  cast  iron,  and  two  such  piers  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  land  abutments  being  of  stone-work  joining  the  embankment  of 
the  railway.  It  was  stated  that  this  mode  of  construction  was  found  to  be 
more  economical  in  that  peculiar  situation  than  the  usual  method  of  fixing 
timber  coffer-dams,  and  building  the  piers  within  them  ;  tbe  total  cost  of  the 
bridge  being  only  £10,192,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  not  inter- 
rupted during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
eighteen  remarkably  well-executed  drawings  by  Mr.  Butterton. 

3.  A  paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans,  Grad.  Inst.  C.E.,  descriptive  of  a 
Wrought  Iron  Lattice  Bridge  erected  across  the  line  of  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway  was  then  read.  This  bridge,  which  in  construction  is 
similar  to  the  wooden  lattice  bridges  of  America,*  only  substituting  wrought 
iron  for  timber,  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Dublin  over  an  excavation 
of  36  feet  in  depth ;  its  span  is  84  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  two  lattice 
beams  are  set  parallel  to  each  other,  resting  at  either  end  on  plain  stone 


'  [Tlie  original  inventor  of  the  lattice  bridge,  was  the  late  Mr.  Smart,  of 
Westminster  Bridge  Wharf,  Larobelbf  who  maj|^  ^5ffA|fioff^|>|^ut  letters 
patent  f 


ine  original  mvenior  oi  me  laiuce  oriuge,  was  loe  lace  Air.  ^ 
ninster  Bridge  Wharf,  Larobelbf  who  many  yeff%ftnff-lp|)k;i>v 
L  for  the  principle.— EprroB.]   itized  by  vJlUvJV  IV^ 
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abutments  built  in  tbe  slope.  These  beams  are  10  ft.  in  depth,  and  are  formed 
hj  4  series  of  flat  iron  bars  2i  in.  wide  by  f  in.  thick  crossing  one  another  at 
an  angle  of  45^ ;  at  5  ft.  6  in.  above  the  bottom  edge,  transverse  bearers  of 
angle  iron  are  fixed  similar  to  those  now  used  for  supporting  the  decks  of 
iron  steam  vessels,  and  upon  those  the  planking  for  the  roadway  is  fastened. 
The  account  of  the  mode  of  construction,  and  of  the  raising  and  fixing  the 
lattice  beams,  by  Messrs.  Perry  of  Dublin  the  contractors,  was  given  in  deutl, 
and  tbe  author  stated  that,  although  it  was  expected  that  considerable  deflec- 
tion would  occur,  which  was  provided  for  by  forming  tbe  beams  with  a  curve 
of  12  in.  in  the  centre,  they  did  not  link  at  all  even  when  heavy  weights 
pasaad  over  them.  The  total  cost  of  tbe  structure,  including  the  masonry  of 
tbe  abutments  was  £510.  It  was  stated  that  this  bridge  had  been  erected 
by  Mr.  MacneiU,  M  .Inst  C.  K.  in  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  kind  of 
structure  before  he  applied  it  in  a  bridge  of  240  ft.  span  to  carry  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  Railway  over  a  canaL 

Tbe  meeting  adjourned  to  January  16th  instant,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Annual  Meeting  would  be  held  for  the  election  of  the  council  and 
officers* 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Mipmi  qf  a  Course  qf  Leeturea  delivered  by  PaoFnaaOR  Cockeuell,  ai  the 
XoyalJeademy, 

C^ecutUjf  reported  for  thii  Joumal.J 

Lbcturb  I. 

Mb.  Pbbsidskt — ^The  fine  arts,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  an  intel- 
kctnal  gratification  intimately  connected  with  mental  advancement,  or  as  the 
noblest  recreation  of  which  uur  nature  is  capable,  should  always  be  a  subject 
of  the  highest  importance  amongst  a  polished  and  civilized  community ;  and 
tbe  Professor,  however  arduous  and  responsible  his  duties  may  be,  will  hail 
with  satisfaction » the  returning  season  of  his  labours  as  a  public  and  private 
benefit,  so  far  as  he  may  hate  it  in  his  power,  to  illustrate  his  art  by  sound 
argument  and  profitable  suggestions :  and,  as  a  true  lover  of  his  art,  will  re- 
joice  in  a  candid  discussion  of  its  principles,  regarding  such  discussion  as  a 
whetstone,  whereby  truth  may  be  elicited  and  maintained.  But  the  art  es- 
pecially which  I  ao  badly  represent,  demands,  as  a  peculiarly  learned  art,  tbe 
guidance  of  that  experience  which  may  point  out  tbe  sources  of  its  consti- 
tutioo,  call  into  exercise  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  engender  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  its  behalf. 

Under  the  blessings  of  peace,  architecture  assumes  peculiar  interest.  We 
may  daily  see  the  happy  effects  arising  from  the  encouraging  sentiment  of 
emulation ;  expressions  of  regard  for  architecture  have  become  almost  uni- 
versal ;  and  we  can  scarcely  look  into  the  public  prints  without  discovering 
some  evidence  of  this  fact ;  parliament  for  the  first  time  has  promoted  such 
works,  and  has  given  a  stimulus  to  them,  which  only  patronage  can  give  to 
tbe  higher  works  of  art. 

The  saying  of  the  painter  Barry,  that  he  lived  a  century  too  soon,  appears 
to  be  verified  in  the  success  which  baa  crowned  the  exertions  of  his  able 
successor  in  name ;  and  tbe  lambent  fiame  which  this  academy  has  kept 
alive  through  good  and  evil  report,  seems  now  to  shine  forth  with  greater 
lustre.  IIow  great  then  should  be  our  endeavours  to  qualify  ourselves  for 
this  improved  state  of  things  ! 

The  study  of  the  fine  arts  is,  as  has  been  truly  stated,  the  study  of  the 
"true  and  beautiful  in  nature.''  This  science  engaged  the  attention  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  and  the  ancient  philosophers ;  tbe  fine  arts  have 
long  been  studied  in  the  universities  on  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  now,  I  trust, 
becoming  general  in  thia  country.  The  London  University  has  already  com- 
menced ;  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  no  doubt  follow.  An  illustrious 
memlier  of  Oxford,  (Mr.  Gracewell,)  in  a  remarkable  paper  published  a  few 
weeks  ago,  recommends  a  union  between  literature  and  tbe  fine  arts,  and 
remarks  that  the  fine  arts  being  founded  on  the  unchanging  moral  and  intel- 
leetual  nature  of  man,  admit  of  being  taught  as  dogmatically  as  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  any  other  science.  In  this  respect  they  are  unlike  the  useful 
arts ;  but  when  the  useful  arts  have  procured  us  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  fine  arts  sre  found  equally  essential  to  enjoyment.  Apollo  and  tbe  Muses 
are  only  gifta  to  such  a  state  of  society,  whilst  they  tend  to  cheek  the  progress 
of  avarice,  pride,  and  the  other  vices  which  follow  in  their  train. 

The  arts  will  hail  tbe  proposition  of  Mr.  Gracewell.  Such  a  system,  and 
in  the  handa  of  scholars,  will  go  far  to  establish  a  respect  for  those  branches 
of  learning,  and  by  thus  uniting  the  elegancies  of  literature  with  those  of 
art,  each  will  illustrate  the  other;  and  by  this  means  employment  and 
amusement  will  be  found  for  a  large  portion  of  society,  who  but  for  such  a 
nnily  vrould  regard  the  arts  as  toils. 

The  union  of  literature  is  obviously  essential  to  the  fine  arts,  and  it  has 
been  ever  so  since  the  days  of  Socrates.  The  Grecian  arts  excelled  through 
this  circumstanoe.  Many  of  Jocko's  inventions  were  taken  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  poet ;  so  with  Raphael  and  Reynolds  and  others,  in  whose 
works  the  saggestions  of  the  ptoet  may  clearly  be  traced.  Reynolds  no 
donbt  derived  many  ideas  from  conversation  with  Burke,  Johnson,  and  other 
Hterwri  of  tbe  day.  But  whilst  we  leave  to  far  more  accomplished  scholars 
the  discusafon  of  the  fine  arts,  we  have  practical  studies  which  we  must  en- 
deavour to  obtain  and  understand  as  the  means  of  acquiring  that  greatest  of 
ill  blessiogt,  loiuid  judgment. 


We  know,  that  like  good  taste  and  virtue,  sound  judgment  depends  not 
upon  argument,  syllogism,  or  sophistry,  but  must  be  cultivated  by  a  beautiful 
and  dispassionate  revision  of  the  best  specimens  of  art.  Philosophical  dis- 
cussions upon  tbe  sublime  and  beantiful  will  always  be  valuable  as  one  of 
the  means  of  instruction ;  but  the  subject  is  so  subtle  that  it  is  not  to  be 
circumscribed  by  language,  however  logical.  It  is  after  all  to  genius  we 
must  look  for  the  exact  adjustment  of  those  qualities  on  which  the  beautiful 
depend.  The  artist  may  lay  down  incontrovertibly  his  principles  of  art,  but 
their  adoption  in  particular  proportions  may  not  always  succeed.  To  the 
practical  student  only  belong  the  scruples  and  the  grains  of  proportion,  and 
it  is  in  labour  only  combined  with  genius  that  the  philosopher's  stone  is  to 
be  found  by  the  artist.  (The  Professor  here  referred  to  some  works  of  art 
by  Palladio  and  Peruzzi,  to  show  that  where  to  apply  the  great  principle  of 
order  was  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  man  of  genius,  and  was  only  to  be 
decided  by  him.) 

The  speculative  part  of  the  fine  arts,  without  the  assistance  of  manual 
operation,  can  never  attain  perfection.  Each  department  of  art  is  of  sufii- 
cient  importance  to  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  one  man,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial in  an  art  where  so  many  details  are  involved,  that  the  student  should 
occasionally  be  awakened  to  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  I  have  in  former  lectures  taken  extended  views  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  art,  and  directed  your  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  its  extent ; 
for  to  know  what  has  been  done,  is  to  know  what  can  be  done.  Charles  V. 
said  well  that  a  man  who  possessed  many  languages,  became,  in  fact,  multi« 
plied  into  many  individuals,  and  enjoyed  in  an  increased  degree  the  privilege 
of  existence.  And  the  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  the  architectural 
historian,  whose  experience  teaches  him  the  peculiarities  of  different  nations, 
and  points  out  to  him  tbe  propriety  or  otherwise  of  peculiar  applications  to 
particular  circumstances. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  as  but  another 
language  by  which  tbe  moral  and  political  subjects  of  the  day  are  modelled 
and  expressed :  and  as  the  literature  and  language  of  one  period  are  not  appli- 
cable to  another  age,  so  is  it  with  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  For  instance, 
imagine  the  republication  of  the  Nuremburg  Chronicle  of  1492,  as  the 
journal  of  science  of  the  present  day  ;  or  of  the  works  of  Gore,  Spenser  or 
Chaucer,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  at  the  West-end  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  To  follow  the  same  principle  in  the  fine  arts  would  be  equally 
preposterous. 

When  Edward  III  was  engaged  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  he  granted 
a  precept  to^it  might  be  tbe  president  of  that  day — compelling  him  to 
press  all  the  painters  throughout  the  country  to  go  and  assist  at  \d.  a  day.  , 
Now  let  us  suppose  an  officer  despatched  by  Her  Majesty  on  a  similar  expe- 
dition— to  procure  painters  at  Id,  a  day;  what  an  amusing  exhibition  should 
we  not  have !  What  complaints !  What  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers ! 
What  petitions  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament !  Thus  we  find  the 
practice  ever  varying,  though  the  principles  remain  the  same.  We  admire 
the  works  of  Chaucer,  Gore,  and  Spenser,  but  it  is  tbe  intrinsic  beauty  of 
their  poetry  that  we  admire,  apd  not  the  language  in  which  it  is  dre&sed  : 
so  we  should  be  as  glad  to  receive  a  commission  now  as  in  King  Edward's 
time,  but  it  is  the  compulsion  at  \d,  a  day  that  we  should  not  like. 

I  have  also  in  preceding  lectures  recommended  the  study  of  those  reper- 
tories of  the  experiments  of  past  ages,  which  whilst  they  improved  the  un- 
derstanding, proved  tne  consistency  of  those  great  principles  on  which  our 
art  is  built.  Through  the  means  of  literature  we  may  discuss  the  utility  of 
popular  conceits,  and  we  thus  arrive  at  those  things  that  have  received  the 
praise  of  succeeding  ages.  When  we  consider,  for  instance,  that  Vitruvius 
composed  his  rules  upon  the  science  of  the  Greeks,  good  sense  would  seem 
to  inculcate  a  respect  to  such  rules ;  but  such  respect  has  not  been  awarded  > 
to  them :  for  myself,  however,  I  can  only  say,  that  my  daily  experience  en- 
forces upon  me  the  greatest  respect  for  his  authority. 

The  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  a  systyle ;  now  M.  Souplot  has  presumed  to  depart 
from  the  practice,  and  has  made  his  portico  merely  diastyle,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  startling  diversion  is,  that  the  portico  is  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory. I  cite  this  instance  only  as  proving  my  position,  that  respect 
should  be  paid  to  the  theories  and  precepts  of  great  masters  if  they  are  found 
to  coincide  with  common  sense  and  good  practice. 

'  Last  year,  when  the  Parthenon  was  cleared  of  the  niins,  and  some  of  the 
columns  were  exposed,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  gradual  rising  of  the 
columns  of  the  central  flank,  so  that  the  flank  formed  the  arc  of  a  large  circle, 
and  not  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west.  And  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  for,  he  says,  if  they  be  set  out  level 
they  will  appear  to  have  sunk.  This  rule,  however,  has  not  been  followed 
out  at  the  important  national  work  of  the  church  of  La  Madeleine  at  Paris, 
and  elsewhere.  Let  us  inquire  now  of  experienced  builders,  and  we 
shall  find  500  who  know  not  so  much  as  the  name  of  Vitruvius,  who  will 
tell  you  when  you  build  a  barn,  *'  be  sure  to  make  the  roof  hog-backed,  for 
if  you  set  it  out  level,  it  will  look  as  if  it  had  fallen."  So  says  Mr.  Harvey, 
a  most  respectable  builder  of  Ipswich,  and  indeed  I  have  heard  it  from  my 
youth  upwards ;  and  thus  we  find  that  theory  and  experience  agree.  The 
professor  in  every  art,  is  well  justified  in  repeating  to  his  students,  the  advice 
he  has  given  to  them  to  follow  the  principles  and  precepts  of  great  masters 
without  hesitation;  if  the  practice  appear  strange,  still,  hesitate  not;  when 
you  have  tested  the  principles  by  practice,  you  will  find  their  advantage,  and 
vrill  learn  from  time  the  reverence  they  deserve.        vnOOQ  LS 

Ifi  enforcing  this  principle,  Pope  beautifully  observes :— -         O 
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".  Tou  then  whose  judgment  the  right  conne  would  steer, 

Know  well  each  ancients'  proper  character; 

His  fable,  8ubjects>  scope  in  er'ry  page, 

Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age.'^ 
"  Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  vour  maiims  bring, 

And  trace  the  Moses  upwards  to  their  spring.*' 
"  When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind, 

A  work  to  outlast  imroortnl  Rome  designed, 

Perhaps  he  seemed  above  the  city's  law. 

And  but  from  nature's  fountains  seero'd  to  draw  : 

But  when  t'  examine  e? 'ry  pari  he  came. 

Nature  and  Homer,  wen,  he  found,  the  same  ; 

Convinc*di  amaz'd,  he  checlcs  the  bold  desigOi) 

And  rules  at  strict  his  laboured  worlc  confine, 

As  if  the  Staffirite  o*er-1ook*d  each  line. 

Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem. 

To  copy  Nature,  is  to  copy  them." 


By  literature  then,  the  student  will  discoTer  the  consistency  of  grtat  prin- 
ciples in  art,  and  the  conformity  evinced  by  all  the  best  authorities,  whilst  be 
will  detect  the  fallacies  of  many  pretenders,  and  the  filchings  and  borrowings 
of  ambitions  authors. 

In  my  last  course,  I  invited  yon  to  consider  this  matter  attentively,  and, 
above  all,  I  enjobed  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  etery  opportunity  of  seeking 
the  best  works,  and  of  recording  your  opinion  of  them,  always  under  the  con- 
viction that  success  must  depend  upon  yourselves.  I  have  referred  to  those 
preceding  lectures :  Ist.  Because  they  apply  only  to  the  practice  of  the  fine 
arts  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye  and  the  understanding,  in  which 
department  these  studies  are  essential.  2nd.  Because  the  mathematical 
principles  of  an* art  form  but  a  part  of  our  consideration,  and  3rd.  Because 
the  limitation  of  these  lectures  prevents  our  going  over  those  grotmds  again, 
and  requires  that  we  should  take  a  new  line  every  year  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  their  utility.  But  I  must  remind  you  that  though  the  lectures  of  this 
institution  are  unavoidably  limited,  that  deficiency  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  liberality  of  other  institutions.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  London 
University  and  King's  College,  where  the  accomplished  Professors  give  lec- 
tures almost  weekly  upon  sll  the  arts  and  sciences.  You  mutt  be  led  to 
practice  these  arts  before  experience  can  be  gained.  Genius  is  a  gift ;  and 
invention,  nature  only  can  beitow  on  us ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  that  taste  is 
the  offiipring  of  learning  and  a  just  education,  and  is  always  more  or  less 
within  our  power. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  the  present  state  of  our  art,  and  what 
is  going  on  in  this  country.  The  actual  state  of  architectural  taste  in  Europe 
is  remarkable.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  century,  the  supre- 
'  macy  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  resdily  admitted.  Dryden  and  Pope  had  pro- 
mulgated those  laws  which  were  regarded  as  the  standard  of  good  taste,  all 
seemed  settled,  and  no  one  ventured  to  doubt  the  prevailing  sentiments,  and 
the  pursuit  of  taste  in  the  best  circles  bad  acquired  the  utmost  populsrity. 
This  was  sustained  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  and  last  century,  but  gradu- 
ally lost  its  ascendancy  before  the  great  convulsions  and  political  struggles 
which  disturbed  the  empire  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Universal  scep- 
ticism was  raised  upon  all  heretofore  received  doctrines ;  the  test  of  reason 
was  applied  to  every  pursuit,  and  some  artists  whose  critical  works  have  had 
an  eifect  upon  our  art,  applied  the  doctrines  of  Bentham  and  the  utilitarians. 
M.  Duront,  a  respectable  lecturer  for  many  years  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu* 
tion  at  Paris,  refers  all  the  problems  of  architecture  to  utility.  He  says 
there  are  no  absurd  rules  of  proportion  that  can  be  generally  applied,  because 
every  building  must  differ  in  its  wsnts ;  all  features  of  which  the  use  is  not 
apparent,  he  proscribes.  He  abandons  the  base  of  a  column  as  superfluous, 
when  a  column  is  built  upon  a  column ;  for  says  he  **  has  it  not  been  proved 
^  that  the  base  is  not  necessary  for  strength ; "  he  proscribes  all  ornament  in 
the  structure,  and  recommends  nothing  that  is  not  required  to  produce  con- 
venience, solidity,  salubrity,  regularity,  and  simplicity.  Such  were  the  doc- 
trines that  affected  our  art,  as  well  as  the  political  and  social  world  during 
thote  years,  which  brought  us  to  that  startling  simplicity  from  which  we  have 
now  happily  revolted.  Heresies  and  latitudinarian  views  are  u  dangerous 
as  the  utilitarian  doctrines.  The  student  doubts  if  there  be  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  sighs  for  something  which  may  satisfy  that  inborn  desire  of  the 
mind  for  some  standard  of  excellence  to  which  he  may  refer. 

It  was  extremely  natiu^,  on  the  recovery  of  Europe  from  the  desolation 
of  war  in  1814,  that  we  should  deplore  our  sad  departure  from  the  rules  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  were  forroeriy  in  general  acceptation.  Long  unused  to 
that  refined  criticism,  which  experience  can  only  arrive  at,  no  wonder  that 
we  should  fail  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  in  former  models,  and 
should  seize  all  that  was  presented  to  tu.  Like  the  youthful  appetite,  which 
swallows  voraciously  whatever  has  the  semblance  of  nourishment,  the  artistic 
mind  of  Europe,  during  the  last  30  years,  hu  been  wholly  occupied  in  di- 
gesting those  materials,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  school  which  has  not  been 
canvassed,  criticised,  and  reproduced.  This  is  on  the  wane,  and  Europe's 
mind  is  bent  on  asserting  iu  own  right  to  think  and  act  for  itself.  To  study 
departed  excellence  too  intimately  only  extinguishes  natural  genius,  and  we 
become  copyists,  sinking  under  the  errors  of  those  we  copy.  We  become  man- 
nerists instead  of  originalists.  If  there  be  no  originality  there  can  be  no 
improvement ;  if  no  deviation  from  existing  models,  there  can  be  no  progres- 
sion :  whilst,  to  be  original,  is  to  escape  from  bondage,  and  at  least  to  ac- 
quire the  possibility  of  being  superior.  To  these  reflections  may  follow  the 
nqniry,  **  But  if  we  cease  to  follow  existing  models,  how  shall  we  find  that 

xceeding  ikil  which  we  do  find?"    Thia  ii  a  quettioii  I  ctimot  pretend  to 


answer,  other  than  by  saying  that  when  yon  have  a  woric  to  invent,  you  ihonld 
put  away  all  fSormer  notions  i  be  animated  only  by  the  wants  and  require- 
menta  of  the  building,  the  materials  to  be  procured,  and  the^ennt  loci.  Then 
let  yonr  invention  proceed  upon  a  natural  view  of  these  elements,  without 
servility  to  any  existing  model. 

Pedantry  and  ignorance  are  the  two  great  enemies  to  the  progress  of  onr 
work.  The  pedantry  of  this  age  in  ardhitectnre,  arises  from  a  smaU  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  art  itself.  It  has  not  been  deemed  of  that  essential 
importance  to  the  character  of  the  state,  in  which  it  was  formerly  held.  Be- 
fore the  aU-engrossing  importance  of  war,  or  other  vast  operations  afllecthif 
society,  pedantry  takes  fiight. 

We  must  qualify  ourselves  fbr  our  profession  by  study  and  experience. 
These  courses  once  gone  through,  we  must  exercise  our  own  genius.  The 
great  captain  of  onr  day  has  no  doubt  studied  every  military  tactic  frooi  Se* 
sostris  to  Vauban,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  resorting  to  any 
of  those  tactics  in  the  achievement  of  his  glorious  victories;  his  only  thought 
was  how  to  suit  his  means  to  the  necessity,  his  materials  to  the  case,  and  the 
ffftns  loei — and  then  his  operations  proceeded. 

On  his  side,  your  Professor  has  felt  all  the  importance  of  his  duty,  in  the 
deep  conviction  that,  however  humble  the  seed  he  ipay  sow  in  good  soil,  it 
may  grow  into  a  great  tree,  whose  branches  may  extend  to  distant  lands.  He 
must  hear  in  mind  that  he  is  acting  amongst  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
people  in  the  world ;  that  England's  sons  cover  not  only  this  land,  but  the 
continents  of  America  and  AiSa,  with  their  works,  wiiieh  do  homage  to  the 
superior  education  and  skill  of  Britain.  Often  we  may  see  the  most  magai* 
fioent  works  in  those  countries  raised  from  some  office  in  this  metropolis — 
some  individual  who  may  have  derived  his  instruction  from  Sir  John  Soane 
or  Peter  Nicholson,  and  have  carried  his  experience,  and  the  superior  learn- 
ing of  this  country,  into  the  presence  of  the  autocrats  and  potentates  of 
foreign  countries ;  thus  verifying  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '*  Seest  thou  a 
man  who  delighteth  in  business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings."  England,  in- 
deed, is  like  a  great  hive,  from  which  the  bees  swarm,  and  carry  honey  into 
other  lands.  Two  remarkable  instances  occur  to  me  of  this  fact.  Mr.  La* 
drone,  a  pupil  of  my  fither's,  sent  me,  some  years  ago,  the  plans  of  the 
Capitol  of  Washington,  which  was  bhilt  by  him.  M.  Moutferron,  at  that  time 
a  young  man  of  no  repute  in  Paris,  is  now  architect  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  is  engaged  in  building  the  church  of  St.  Isaac.  This  is  a  magnificent 
structure ;  the  section  of  the  portico  is  like  St.  Paul's,  but  it  is  made  of  iron, 
and  is  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Baird. 

Your  Professor,  then,  considering  the  great  importance  of  his  duties  in 
this  respect,  must  omit  nothing  which  his  own,  or  the  experience  of  others, 
has  taught  him.  To  interest  you,  therefore,  he  endeavours  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  movements  in  those  nations  which  are  before  us  in  the  fine 
arts.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  visited  our  neighbours  in  Paris  last  year, 
and  those  on  the  Rhine  this  year,  because,  with  the  nature  of  their  habits, 
they  are  more  addicted  to  follow  the  fine  arts  than  ourselves.  With  the 
blessing  of  pesce  greater  public  works  have  been  accomplished  there  than 
here,  and  there  the  most  liberal  patronage  is  bestowed  upon  all  the  followers 
of  the  fine  arts,  whilst  this  country  labours  under  the  incubus  of  a  national 
debt. 

I  purpose,  in  the  present  course,  to  direct  yoxu  attention  to  the  fuhionable 
architecture  of  the  oay,  and  to  refer  to  the  much  discussed  subject  of  church 
building.  These  fashionable  buildings  in  a  country  arise  from  many  remote 
causes,  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize — such  as  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  their  habits  and  government,  the  poetical  vein  of  thought  which 
prevails,  politics,  religion,  &c.  And  the  fashions  change  greatly  with  the 
age.  When  I  first  entered  the  profession,  the  Egyptian  architecture  was 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful.  We  are  not  so  susceptible  of  tnode  here,  aa 
our  Gallic  neighbours ;  but  in  France  there  was  not  a  chimney  of  that  day 
that  was  not  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  or  shaped  like  a  mummy.  After 
that  the  Indian  architecture  prevaUed,  and  George  IV.  adopted  it  in  his  pa- 
vilion at  Brighton.    And  so  on. 

Such  fashions  will  ever  prevail,  and  certain  deference  most  be  paid  to 
them,  but  in  this  fashion,  as  in  dress,  the  weakest  will  take  the  extremes« 
whilst  the  prudent  will  only  show  a  certain  degree  of  conformity  to  it.  I 
would  suffgest  to  the  students  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  refer  to  what 
may  be  culed  the  tributary  streams  of  art,  for  aid  and  auistance— especially 
to  our  Universities.  The  example  of  the  accomplished  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  has  been  followed  by  a  society  not  inferior  in  zeal,  and 
it  has  taken  the  science  of  church  building  under  its  especial  protection,  on 
which  subject  it  promulgates  laws  from  head-quarters  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence ;  and  we  can  have  no  stronger  proof  of  the  favour  in  which  our  art  is 
«  held,  than  the  success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  Camden  Society. 
These  gentlemen  have  limited  their  views  to  one  style  of  architecture,  and 
admit  none  other  worthy  to  be  used  In  a  Christian  church.  They  shut  out 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  from  their  privileges,  and  adopt  the  architecture  of 
the  13th  century  as  the  best  adapted  to  this  holy  subject  of  chmrch  building. 
We  admire  the  singleness  of  these  gentlemen,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  revive  this  subject  in  order  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  matter,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  on  those  gentlemen  terms  which  have  already 
driven  from  the  society  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Armagh,  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  others;  and  the 
students  will  find  in  this  renunciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Camden  Society, 
the  danger  of  relying  on  luch  authority. 
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Lbctu&s  II.    By  Peofxssoji  Cocxeesix. 

C^ciaUy  reported /br  this  Journal.) 

Thft  Professor,  who  intimtted  in  bis  last  lecture  thst  it  was  his  intention 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  church  architectnre  comnienced  by  remarkios 
that  the  intimate  connexion  of  religion  with  their  art,  threw,  as  it  were,  a  veil 
of  sanctity  over  all  their  proceedings.  The  most  illustrious  professors  of  the 
art  were  remarkable  for  their  piety;  they  were  wont  to  have  solemn  masses, 
and  to  offer  up  prayers  upon  the  commencement  of  any  great  undertaking. 
*«UDlt8s  the  Lord  build  the  house,"  said  they,  *'we  laboar  but  in  yain."  That 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  fblly  conscious  of  the  sanctity  of  the  undertaking 
hi  which  he  was  engaged  when  building  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  iras  clearly 
erinced  by  an  order  which  he  had  exhibited  over  the  boUding,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  oaths  amongst  the  workmen  upon  pain  of  instant  dismissal.  It 
was  indeed  a  fact,  that  whilst  an  acquaintance  with  many  branches  of  learning 
iodoced  to  scepticism,  the  study  of  the  true  and  beautiful  led  to  piety. 

It  had  nnfortunately  happened  that  hitherto  we  had  had  no  original  style 
•f  architecture  suited  to  the  ritual  and  formularies  of  the  Protestant  church. 
In  the  16th  century  our  churches  were  made  copies  of  the  then  existing 
Popish  churches,  and  these  forms  had  been  perpetuated  up  to  this  very  day. 
The  time,  however,  would  shortly  come  when  Protestant  churches  should 
have  a  style  of  their  own  more  suited  to  their  worship,  and  more  lovely  than 
the  mother  whence  they  sprung.    "  Mater  ptdehra^filia  pulchrior" 

The  commissioners  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  of  church  architecture  had  succeeded  in  leaving  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  taste,  but  they  spent  upon  eleven  churches  what  was 
meant  to  serve  fifty,  and  otherwise  did  not  perform  their  duty  as  could  have 
been  wished.  Such  an  enormous  outlay  and  such  a  departure  from  duty 
thereby  involved  could  not  have  occurred  in  France,  where  the  government 
took  such  matters  under  their  special  cognixance  and  protection,  for  the 
Institute  would  at  once  have  been  consulted,  who  would  have  reported 
to  the  Bcclesiastical  Commissioners  the  course  most  proper  for  them  to  pur- 
•ae.  In  our  country  it  wu  a  most  melancholy  fact  that  whilst  other  sub- 
jeeta  of  fkr  less  importance  constantly  received  the  supervision  of  the  state, 
snch  matters  as  these  were  entirely  left  to  chance — ^to  the  accident  of  learned 
men,  or  otherwise,  who  might  preside  at  the  time.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  system  was  the  perpetuation  of  enormous  heresies  in  art. 

Since  the  16th  century  then,  the  form  of  the  papal  temple  had  been  re- 
tained,  and  the  basilica  of  the  western  world  had  been  retained  with  it ; 
and  how  deeply  rooted  wu  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  basilica,  might  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  churches  of  the  present  day  were 
in  that  form. 

The  Camden  Society  had  decided  upon  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  of 
the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  as  the  best  adapted  to  Christian  churches.  That 
that  style  exceeded  many  others  in  boldness  of  design,  it  wu  not  to  be  denied, 
bat  that  it  excelled  in  suitableness  to  the  ritual,  wu  a  very  questionable 
point  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  discuss ;  and,  in  doing  so  hereafter, 
be  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  plan  and  distribu- 
tion  rather  than  to  the  elevation ;  to  the  fhndameutal  system  of  the  struc- 
ture appealing  to  the  understanding,  rather  than  to  superficial  forms  apped- 
:og  only  to  the  eye.  The  Camden  Society  seemed  to  catch  at  that  which 
wu  gratifying  to  the  eye,  whilst  they  passed  over  the  more  important  details 
which  recommended  themselves  to  the  understanding.  The  amateur  gene* 
rally,  indeed,  understood  by  architecture,  the  elevation  only,  but  the  intelli- 
gent architect  regarded  the  disposition  and  the  plan  u  the  two  hues  of  his 
work. 

The  forms  of  churchu  employed  by  Constantine  were  four.  1,  The  ba- 
silica; 2,  The  drcular ;  3,  The  octagonal ;  4,  The  square  or  oblong.  There 
were  18  basilicu  in  Rome,  and  St.  Augustine  introduced  that  form  into  this 
country  in  the  year  596. 

The  second  form  wu  employed  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino, 
who  wu  a  native  of  York.  That  form  wu  probably  adopted  from  the  tomb 
which  she  built  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  wu  in  pretty  general  use  until  the 
dissolotion,  in  1312,  of  the  Knights  Templars'  body,  who  employed  that  form 
in  imitation  of  [the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  which  they  were  appointed  to  guard. 
The  octagonal  form  wu  also  employed  by  Constantine,  in  Antiocb,  of  which 
the  church  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  Charlemagne,  wu  no  doubt  a  copy ;  and 
this  form  wu  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  male  and 
female  worshippers,  u  wu  then  customary.  Its  adapution  to  our  ritual  wu 
well  exemplified  in  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  in  Fleet  Street,  by  Mr.  ShAw. 
The  Fourth  form,  a  square,  like  the  basilica,  wu  divided  into  three  parts, 
having  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  and  the  centre  of  the  nave  wu  surmounted 
by  a  dome.  This  form  wu  called  indronicd  formd.  It  wu  remarkably 
well  suited  to  the  protestaot  ritual.  It  wu  still  employed  in  the  Greek 
church,  sometimes  tetrutyle,  and  there  were  also  a  great  many  of  that 
form  in  Germany.  The  four  columns  supporting  the  dome  were,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  symbolical  of  the  four  evangelists.  It  wu  custo- 
mary  to  run  up  these  domes  to  a  very  great  height;  Eusebius  says  of  Con- 
stantine, '*  ad  ewmmam  aUitudinem,  erexit,  S^c"  Two  principal  types  now 
oonteaded  for  the  pre-eminence,  the  Basilica,  and  the  Byzantine,  or  vertical 
type.  The  Byzantine  appeared  best  suited  to  us:  u  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
we  xeqoired  galleriea;  bat  our  dtual  did  not  require  the  long  nave  and  aitlev 


through  which  the  Roman  Catholic  wu  accustomed  to  view  the  Host.  Pil- 
lars were  an  obstruction  to  the  ritual  of  our  church,  and  the  fewer  the 
pillars  the  better.  With  regard  to  the  exterior,  in  his  opinion,  a  large 
dome  on  the  centre  of  the  church,  with  smaller  domes  clustered  around, 
afforded  a  very  beautiful  view.  Our  own  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook« 
wu  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  beautiful  grouping  of  domes,  but  it  wu 
nnfortunately  almost  entirely  hid  from  the  gaze  by  the  buildings  with  which 
it  was  surrounded. 

The  fact  of  the  Russian  churches  being  generally  built  after  the  Byzantine 
type  furnished  another  reason  in  favour  of  that  form,  for  the  Russians  were 
early  converted  to  Christianity  by  missionaries  from  Constantinople,  where  the 
Byzantine  form  prevailed. 

A  glorious  opportunity  wu  offered  by  the  Fire  of  London  for  suiting  the 
temples  of  Christians  to  the  usu  and  rubrics  of  our  church.  The  matter  wu 
entrusted  to  the  learned  Archbishop  Saacroft  and  Bishop  Compton, — ^than 
whom,  perhaps,  no  better  qualified  persons  could  have  been  found, — ^and 
aided  by  the  immortal  Wren,  they  left  some  beautiful  models,  u  a  living  tes- 
timony of  the  genius  vrith  which  they  were  inspired.  One  great  reproach, 
which  must  adhere  to  Wren,  wu  his  modesty,  which  prevented  his  giving 
publicity  to  the  principles  by  which  he  wu  guided  in  the  execution  of  his 
works ;  had  he  left  behind  him  any  prindplu  upon  which  he  himself  acted, 
they  would  most  assuredly  be  regarded  u  canons  by  the  students  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  learned  Profeuor  concluded  his  lecture  by  referring  to  church  nomen- 
clature. He  thought  that  the  cardinal  virtuu  and  graces  might  well  be  sp- 
plied  u  the  names  of  churches.  The  ecdesiologist  appeared  to  be  hard 
pushed  for  names,  when  he  recommended  such  a  one  u  St.  John  Pantiana, 
which,  says  the  Eeetmoioffiet,  '*  Though  an  uncommon,  is  a  very  beautiful 
name."  If  euphony  were  all  that  wu  eared  for,  }t  would  be  euy  enough  to 
find  plenty  of  pretty  names;  but  he  thought  something  more  should  be 
aimed  at  than  a  mere  pleuing  souftd. 

[We  had  hoped  to  have  afforded  our  readers  much  gratification  by  pub- 
lishing the  lectures  of  Professor  Cockerell  on  this  highly  interesting  subject 
at  foil  length,  u  we  did  in  onr  lut  number  with  his  first  lecture.  Profesior 
Cockerell  hu,  however,  intimated  to  our  reporter  that  it  is  not  his  desire  to 
have  his  lecture  fully  reported,  and  hu  given  him  to  understand,  that  an  at- 
tempt at  a  verbatim  report  in  future  would  cause  his  exclusion  altogether 
from  the  course.  We  are  consequently  enabled  this  week  to  do  no  more 
than  present  our  readers  with  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  Professor's  second 
lectme ;  and  u  that  gentleman  does  not  object  to  the  publication  of  a  brief 
abstract,  we  shall,  with  his  kind  permission,  publish  his  remaining  lectures 
in  that  form.  We  very  much  regret  that  we  shall  thus  be  precluded  from 
presenting  to  the  public  his  very  admirable  expoaitions  of  the  art  which  he 
so  ably  reprasenta.— Ed.  C.  B.  &  A.  Jovn.] 


ILAM  HALL. 

Sin — There  should  be  no  occuion  for  making  this  inquiry,  u  the  infor- 
mation should  have  been  supplied  by  the  account  which  induces  me  to  seek 
further  particulars  relative  to  what  appears  to  be  a  superior  specimen  of  its 
kind.  Ilam  Hall,  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Watts  Russell,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  '*  a  few  years  ago,"  and  to  be  remarkable  for  the  **  happy 
unison  of  both  exterior  and  interior  magnificence  **  diiplayed  in  it ;  the 
entrance  hall  and  armoury  being  **  finished  off"  in  orientsl  magnificence. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  further  said  to  bear  out  such  character,  nor 
are  we  told  who  wu  the  architect  of  so  superior  a  work,  although  his  name 
might  very  well  have  been  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  "  want  of  space," 
which  seems  to  be  the  never  failing  excuse  for  withholding  matters  of  posi- 
tive information,  perhaps  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  writer  is  evidently 
ekelng  out  his  paragraphs  with  mora  twaddle  or  fustian — u  is  the  case  when 
we  are  told  that  '*  what  renders  the  charm  still  greater,  is  the  perfect  feeling 
of  domestic  comfort  which  remains  unsullied  by  the  grandeur  which  sur- 
rounds us."  The  idea  of  being  "  unsullied  by  grandeur,"  is  certainly  a  new 
one.  What  description  th^re  is  of  the  msasion  is  given  only  in  a  coarse  and 
vilely  drawn  lithograph,  which,  however,  serves  to  show  that  the  structure 
is  chiefiy  in  the  Elkabethan  style,  unusually  picturesque  in  outline  and  in  the 
grouping  of  its  parts.  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  to  be  made  out,  all  besides 
being  left  to  the  imagination^ — to  be  shaped  out  for  themselves  by  those 
who  can  perceive  what  beautiu  of  detail  and  execution  such  a  subject  is 
capable  of. 

I  would,  therefore,  fain  elicit  ftrom  some  one  of  your  readers,  should  sny 
of  them  have  visited  the  building — or  from  the  architect  himself,  should  this 
meet  his  eye,  a  more  utisfsctory  and  intelligible  account  of  it.  For  anony- 
moosneu  in  architecture  no  reasonable  motive  of  any  kind  can  be  usigned ; 
certainly  not,  where  a  building  would  refiect  credit  upon  the  name  of  its 
author.  Even  the  paltry  lithogreph  view  above-mentioned  hu  the  name  of 
the  artiet  boldly  stuck  at  one  comer  of  it ;  therefore,  he  is  evidently  neither 
uhamed  of  his  handy-work,  nor  at  all  loth  to  receive  whatever  fame  it  may 
bring  him.  I  remain. 

Tours,  &&, 


nigi^JTgd  by 


Cjoogie 
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THE  JOINT  RAILWAY  TERMINUS,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Sni — Obserriiig  a  ptingrapb  in  page  454  of  the  Journal  for  Januaiy, 
profesiiog  to  correct  the  statement  in  the  Journal  for  December  last,  de- 
scribing the  works  of  the  new  joint  railway  station  at  London  Bridge,  the 
object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  design  for 
the  fa9ade  building  did  not  emanate  from  the  writer,  I  rely  on  your  high 
sense  of  justice  and  impartiality  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  particulars, 
which  will  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  design  was  produced, 
and  remove  any  misconception  which  might  arise  from  the  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  the  paragraph  I  allude  to. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Roberts  became 
seriously  indisposed,  and  was  laid  up  for  several  weeks,  just  at  a  time  when 
it  was  extremely  important  that  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  facade  build- 
ing should  be  definitely  settled,  in  order  that  the  substructure  works  then 
executing  by  the  Greenwich  company  should  not  be  delayed,  and  should  be 
adapted  to  receive  that  portion  of  the  superstructure  of  the  facade  building, 
hereafter  to  be  raised  upon  it ;  and  on  this  account  it  was,  u  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficiency  oC  accommodation  in  Mr.  Robert's  original  plan, 
that  I  was  directed  in  the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  plan,  laid  out  on 
the  principle  of  providing  distinct  waiting  rooms  for  first  and  second  class 
passengers,  which  of  course  involved  the  necessity  for  a  new  elevation  for 
the  fa^e,  which  I  was  also  directed  to  prepare,  in  composing  which,  how- 
ever, 1  was  left  entirely  free  as  to  the  choice  of  style  and  mode  of  treatment, 
being  confined  only  as  to  the  height  of  the  building  by  an  agreement  previ- 
ously existing  with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  It  was  considered  desurable  that 
the  design  should  also  comprise  the  new  booking  offices  of  the  Greenwich 
Railway  company,  so  as  to  form  when  completed  one  uniform  elevation,  and 
on  presenting  it  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  (the  architect  to  that  company,)  it 
was  readily  adopted  by  him  as  to  its  distinctive  features,  and  subsequently 
with  the  addition  of  the  campanile,  designed  by  me,  and  a  slight  increase  in 
the  height  of  the  principal  building,  (which  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
could  be  obtained,)  the  design  was  finally  approved  by  the  boards  of  the 
joint  station  committee,  and  of  the  Greenwich  Railway  company;  and  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that  Mr.  Roberta  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  resume  his  official  duties. 

With  respect  to  the  details,  which  it  is  stated  in  page  454  '*  were  left  more 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roberts,"  it  is  true  that  by  bis  par- 
ticular desire  the  fret  in  the  lower  frieze  was  introduced,  square  balusters 
used  instead  of  round,  the  centre  console  under  the  balconies,  and  the  vases 
upon  them  left  out,  and  rustic  quoin  stones  added  to  the  south  angle  of  the 
parcels  office ;  with  these  exceptions  every  detail  has  been  executed  as  origi- 
nally designed  by  me.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
opportunities  for  alteration  would  be  sought  for ;  whether  these  alterations 
are  also  improvements  may  perhaps  admit  of  question,  and  I  have  mentioned 
them  that  your  readers  may  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  their  extent  and 
value ;  but  if  the  original  conception  of  an  architectural  design,  and  of  its 
details  aa  actually  executed,  can  confer  a  propriety  in  it,  I  think  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  whom  that  propriety  in  the  present  instance  rightfully 
belongs. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

13,  Juid  Place  Eatt,  New  Road,  Thomas  Tubnkr. 

Januay  UM,  1844. 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

SiB^-On  the  26th  of  December,  it  was  asserted  by  the  Timeet  in  a  review 
of  Sir  David  Wilkie's  life,  •<  That  Edmund  Burke  touched  up ^  {f  he  did  not 
vfriie,  the  beet  qf  Sir  Jotkua*»  Academy  diecoureee"  I  knew  the  folly  of 
this  exploded  suspicion,  and  1  wrote  a  temperate  letter  to  the  Times  sUting 
the  origin  of  the  injustice,  and  the  reasons  to  conclude  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  it.  The  Times  announced  **  they  saw  no  reason  /or  publishmy  Mr, 
Haydon*s  letter'*  Now  there  was  every  reason  for  doing  so,  because  it  was 
an  unjust  accusation,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  publish  the  reasons 
against  it.  Owing  entirely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  nation  as  to  the  degree 
of  intellect  required  to  be  a  great  painter  at  the  time  this  calumny  was  first 
started,  do  I  principally  attribute  that  it  was  so  innocently  believed,  for  what 
was  the  foundation  of  it  ?  The  insinuation  that  Reynolds  wu  imperfectly 
educated  and  could  not  have  written  to  well. 

It  is  well  known  there  existed  about  50  or  60  years  ago,  a  writer,  under 
the  anonymous  name  of  Antony  Pasquin,  who  used  to  obtain  money  by 
threatening  disclosures :  he  got  hold  of  two  or  three  letters  of  Reynolds', 
which  he  asserted  Sir  Joshua  wrote  to  a  lady  from  Minorca,  during  his 
voyage  to  Italy,  and  that  the  spelling  was  bad :  on  this  discovery  the  suspi* 
cion  is  founded,  not  considering  that  if  the  letters  were  genuine,  spelling 
badly  was  no  evidence  of  not  being  able  to  think  originally,  for  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  last  century  were  very  bad  spellers.  Sir  Joshua  can- 
didly alluded  to  the  suspicion  of  being  helped  by  his  friends,  but  he  denied 
it  positively,  yet  acknowledging  he  had  benefitted  by  their  conversation,  for 
says  he  in  his  papers  published  by  Malone,  '*  the  observations  they  make  on 
poetry  and  philosophy  1  applied  to  Qur  art,  with  what  success  I  leave  you  to 
conclude." 


Reynolds'  love  of  truth  was  proverbial,  and  if  this  bad  not  been  the  real 
fact  he  would  have  scorned  the  affirmation.  Malone  says  he  was  uked  *'  if 
the  discourses  were  not  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  other  people  after  Sir 
Joshua's  death;"  he  replies,  "  none  whatever,"  and  four  he  found  warm  from 
the  brain  in  his  own  hand.  Malone  concludes,  "  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  the 
discourses  were  wholly  composed  by  Sir  Joshua,  as  I  am  certain  at  this 
moment  I  am  employing  my  pen  in  vindication  of  his  fame."  Reynolds 
affirms  he  wrote  his  owh  discourses.  Pasquin  insinuates  he  did  not.  The 
evidence  then  rests  on  the  relative  credibility  of  two  men,  and  which  ought 
the  world  to  believe  ?  Pasquin,  who  was  hunted  from  society,  as  a  literary 
assassin,  and  died  from  a  beating.he  got  from  an  exasperated  man  of  honour, 
or  Reynolds,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  integrity  and  a  virtuous  em- 
ployment, whose  word  was  his  bond,  who  died  regretted  by  society,  and 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day !  The 
question  must  not  be  asked,  it  is  an  insult.  '*  Few  eminent  artists  have 
written  well,"  says  the  critic ;  this  is  not  justly  stated — few  artists  have 
written  at  all :  but  those  who  have,  have  written  well,  viz.,  Apelles  and 
Euphranor,  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  Rubens  and  Reynolds,  were  all 
eminent,  and  have  all  written  well. 

To  conclude,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  Burke  could  not  have  written  the 
discourse,  the  style  is  so  pure,  nor  could  Johnson.  The  style  is  an  emblem 
of  Reynolds'  own  nature,  modest,  calm,  nnafifected,  and  beautiful ;  they  were 
the  deductions  of  his  own  mind,  and  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  it  wu 
not  just  of  the  Times  lo  to  assault  the  illostiions  dead  and  then  refuse  his 
justification. 

B.  R.  Hatpon* 

London,  Jan.  IIM,  1844. 


SASH-SUSPENDER. 

For  which  the  Silver  Isis  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Jabez  OsborOi  and  reported  in  their  Transactions. 


Ilfi^ 


The  ordinary  mode  of 
banking  window-sashes  is  bj 
nailing  the  suspension  ropes 
to  the  sides  of  tne  sash,  which 
practice  is  very  inconvenient 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  sash  from  its 
frame,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  or  cleaoiog  it^ 
both  the  woodwork  of  the 
sash  and  the  line  itself  are 
destroyed  by  the  nails,  if  the 
sash  is  frequently  removed 
for  either  purpose.  Mr.  Os- 
bom's  plan  entirely  obviates 
these  objections. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  part 
of  a  sash  A  A  and  frame  B  B, 
in  which  it  slides  as  usual. 
Fie.  2  is  a  side  view  of  the 
sasn. 

When  the  sash  is  in  use,  the 
line  D  C  is  attached  to  it  by 
a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  line 
being  inserted  in  a  hole  slop- 
ing upwards,  as  at  E,  but 
when  it  is  required  to  move 

the  sash  from  its  frame,  the  line  D  C  is  let  into  a  groove  in  the  frame, 
and  the  knob  placed  in  an  aperture  F  (fig.  1)  similar  to  the  aperture  m 
the  sash. 


THE  CONCILUTION  HALL,  DUBLIN. 

Sir— Having  read  the  •'  Observations  on  Architects  and  Architecture,"  by 
Dr.  Fulton,  in  the  Journal  for  the  present  month,  I  beg  to  correct  an  error 
relative  to  the  above  fabric  into  which  he  has  fallen.  Although  I  am  quite 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of  the  strictures  he  has  passed  on  the 
"  offspring  of  a  Martin,"  still  I  wonder  how  a  person  of  such  good  taste  as 
the  Doctor,  could  commence  without  natuea  to  operate  on  so  illegitimate  o 
subject  for  dissection :  or  waste  his  time  analysing  a  mass  of  incongruities 
such  as  every  one  was  prepared  for  who  hsd  heard  of  the  undertaker  to 
whom  the  laying  out  qf  the  body,  and  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the 
shell  were  entrusted. 

There  was  not  any  competition  invited,  and  consequently  no  "  committee 
of  selection  "  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  design,  or  the  fairness 
of  an  estimate,  (the  contractor  in  this  case  being  the  architect,)  the  Mecae- 
nases  of  the  Com  Exchange  deeming  such  things  unimportant,  when  w^- 
leeted  genius  was  to  be  encouraged,  and  one  of  the  fraternity  advanced;  fucn 
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noble  minded  disioierestedness  is  worthy  of  the  men  who  aspire  to  create  a 
**  oational  school  of  art/'  however  the  policy  of  iosuUing  the  whole  profes- 
sion may  be  questioned.  For  myself,  I  had  every  hope  that  the  contractor 
aad  architect  for  the  Conciliation  Hall  would  prove  worthy  of  his  patrons, 
and  fully  realise  the  expectations  they  had  formed  of  his  abilities,  and  no 
doubt  when  the  union  is  repealed,  they  will  find  in  the  veteran  untlertaker  a 
person  every  way  qualified  to  undertake  the  high  office  of  **  Sunreyor-General 
of  Public  Works  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland." 

G.  D. 
Mifford,  Jan.  IStk,  1844. 


PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Wheelwright's  Report  on  Steam  Navigation  in  the  Paeife,  with 
an  Account  of  the  Coal  Mines  of  Chile  and  Panama.— 1843. 

I#  a  proof  were  wanting  of  the  extended  nature  of  our  steam  navi- 
gation and  commercial  interests,  it  would  readily  be  found  in  the  pro- 
nioent  subjects  of  discussion  at  this  moment,  in  connexion  with  trans- 
atlantic and  West  Indian  steam  navigation,  and  the  communication 
with  the  Red  Sea,  India,  the  Brazilian  coasts,  and  the  Pacific.  At  the 
same  time  that  our  operations  are  thus  extended,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  equally  profitable,  from  circumstances  which  we  shall 
perhaps,  ourselves,  be  called  upon  to  discuss  and  consider  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion.  It  is  further  to  be  regretted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  presents  a  curious  feature  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  that  a  violent 
and  injurious  paper  warfare  is  going  on  between  tue  projectors  and 
the  companies.  As  if  it  were  not  suflFicient  to  have  a  contest  between 
Hr.  MacQueen  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Mr. 
Waghom  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  Mr.  Heathorn  and  the 
Bahia,  we  have  a  new  element  of  discord  in  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Wheelwright  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of 
which  the  pamphlet  now  under  consideration  is  the  opening  protocol. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  view  such  a  combination  of  disturbing 
drcumstances  with  sincere  pain  for  the  result;  on  whichever  side  the 
victory  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  be  to  the  injury  of  both  combatants.  Wars 
of  all  kinds  are  active  processes  of  destruction,  whether  fought  on  the 
reeking  battle  field,  or  with  the  less  sanguinary  but  atrabilarious  weapons 
of  pen  and  ink,  and,  under  present  circumstances,  property  is  depre- 
ciated to  a  fearful  extent.  Of  the  four  companies  named,  the  shares 
of  all  are  miserably  below  their  real  value,  and  nearly  unsaleable, 
while  a  general  distrust  as  to  investment  in  this  class  of  property  is 
being  gradually  diffused. 

The  ccata  belli,  in  the  present  instance,  is  a  simple  one,  and  re- 
quires but  to  be  stated  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and,  in  succinctly 
stating  it,  we  believe  we  shall  be  doing  much  more  good  than  if  we 
recapitulated  the  invectives  and  inuendoes  with  which  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's book  is  charged.  Mr.  Wheelwright  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
merchant  captain,  of  that  class  to  whose  energies,  to  whose  industry, 
and  to  whose  researches  this  country  is  largely  indebted  for  the  exten- 
sion of  its  commerce  and  naval  supremacy— employed  for  many  years  in 
the  Pacific,  the  desire  of  introducing  steam  navigation  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Spanish  American  countries,  and  of  establishmg  an  active  commu- 
nication with  this  country,  took  strong  possession  of  him.  For  a  long 
while  he  laboured  assiduously  in  this  cause,  and  by  dint  of  great  ex- 
ertion, be  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  various  governments  exten- 
sive and  valuable  privileges  conditional  on  his  carnring  his  plan  into 
effect.  This  preliminary  step  taken,  of  preparing  the  local  interest, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  came  to  this  country  at  a  most  unfavourable  period 
for  such  a  mission,  every  class  of  enterprise  and  industry  suffering 
under  the  severest  and  apparently  most  hopeless  depression.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  Mr.  Wheelwright  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  the 
influential  merchants  connected  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  and  with  South  American  commerce,  to  take  up  the  plan, 
and,  in  1838,  a  Board  of  Directors  was  formed.  At  the  same  time, 
among  Mr.  Wheelwright's  own  connexion  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  a 
large  number  of  shares  was  taken.  After  various  delays  in  October, 
1839,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  two  steamers  to  be  built  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  be  named  the  Chile  and  Peru.  In  1840  a  royal  charter  was 
obtained  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  to  the  amount 
of  the  shares.  By  this  time  (the  end  of  1840)  the  period  was  ap- 
proaching, at  which  the  privileges  granted  by  the  local  governments 
would  have  expired,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright to  the  Pacific  to  obtain  their  renewal,  and  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  the  steamers.  In  this  mission  he  succeeded,  and  before 
the  end  of  1840,  the  two  steamers  arrived  at  their  destinations.  Here 
two  new  difficulties  arose,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Company's  vessel 
was  removed  from  the  Chdgres  station,  so  that  the  Panama  traffic  was 
virtually  cut  off,  while  from  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  Peru  and 
Chile  were  sent  out,  adequate  measures  could  not  be  taken  for  the 


supply  of  coals.  One  cargo  of  600  tons  of  new  Welsh  coal,  turned 
out  a  complete  failure,  anainjured  the  machinery  considerably.  Cap- 
tain Wheelwright  was  here  again  thrown  upon  his  resources,  and  set 
about  obtaining  coal  from  the  coast.  After  vainly  trying  the  rivers 
Maule,  Laraquita,  and  Valdiera,  Mr.  Wheelwright  began  working  the 
mines  of  Talcahuano,  which  he  had  already  explored  in  1834.  Of 
these  mines  he  obtained  a  lease,  and  soon  raised  large  supplies  of  ser- 
viceable coal,  of  which  nearly  5000  tons  have  since  been  taken  at 
an  expense  of  about  15«.  per  ton,  while  *'  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  100  ft.;  machinery  for  raising  the  coal  has  been 
made,  workshops  built,  coal  screens  and  coal  carts  provided ;  a  mole 
300  ft  long  constructed ;  a  railroad  formed  from  the  working  shaft  to 
the  end  of  the  mole ;  a  breakwater  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
mines ;  launches  built  to  convey  the  coal  on  board ;  in  fact,  all  the 
conveniences  and  material  provided  for  the  effectual  keeping  up  and 
working  the  mines.  And  all  these  important  advantages  have  been 
secured  at  an  expense  of  only  £2194,  and  under  judicious  arrange* 
ments  a  full  and  amule  supply  of  coal  may  always  be  provided." 

Having  effected  this,  Mr.  Wheelwright  remained  in  superintendence 
of  the  affairs  in  the  Pacific  till  the  enS  of  1842,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  Directors,  he  returned  to  England,  in  bis  way  exploring  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  supply  of  coal  there.  Now,  however, 
we  come  to  the  tragic  part  of  the  performance.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  to  laud  Mr.  Wheelwright's  energy,  industry  and  enterprise,  the 
skill  with  which  he  combated  obstacles  and  provided  resources  for 
the  conduct  of  the  undertaking.  No  men,  however,  are  faultless,  still 
less  projectors,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  like  too  many  uf  his  brethren, 
had  early  in  the  enterprise  involved  himself  in  disputation.  The  school 
in  which  his  energy  and  enterprise  had  been  best  cultivated,  the  mer- 
chant navy,  is  but  a  poor  school  for  discipline,  things  are  carried  out 
upon  too  small  a  scale,  and  the  relations  are  too  simple  to  suggest  the 
artificial  expedients  requisite  in  large  undertakings,  and  where  many 
individuals  are  concerned.  Captain  Wheelwright,  while  acting  as 
superintendent  of  the  company's  affairs  in  the  Pacific,  thought  only  of 
the  services  he  had  performed  in  the  suggestion  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  of  the  large  stake  he  and  his 
friends  held  in  it.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it  both  personal  and  pe- 
cuhiary,  and  while  he  assumed  a  high  degree  of  authority  to  himself, 
he  freely  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  acts  of  the  executive  at 
home.  He  forgot  that  as  superintendent  he  ceased  to  be  a  partner, 
and  that  instead  of  having  to  aeal  with  mercantile  co-partners,  he  was 
under  the  official  superiority,  not  of  Messrs.  George  Brown,  J.  R.  Tem- 
plemau,  J.  N.  Daniel,  &c»,  but  of  an  abstract  body,  the  Directors  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  on  several  occasions  he  in- 
dulged himself  not  only  in  insubordinate  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors  in  his  correspondence  with  them,  but  also  in  his  communica- 
tions with  bis  co-officials  and  third  parties  at  home,  shareholders  in  the 
company.  No  board,  whether  they  nad  acted  rightly  or  wrongly,  could 
either  consistently  with  their  own  dignity  or  with  the  interests  of  the 
company  which  they  represented,  suomit  to  this,  and  they  firmly  but 
courteously  called  Mr.  Wheelwright's  attention  to  the  subject,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  showed  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Wheelwright's 
proceedings,  and  every  disposition  to  allow  him  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  his  own  discretion  and  responsibility,  (p.  43,  40,  &c.)  A  course 
like  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  bad  enough  when  carried  on 
at  a  distance,  but  still  worse  when  be  came  into  personal  contact  with 
those  over  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  that  he  rather  held  the  superio- 
rity, than  that  he  was  bound  to  recognise  it  in  them.  He  seems  to  have 
been  totally  incapable  to  discriminate  between  A  &  B  and  C  &  D,  as  pri- 
vate individuals  and  as  abstract  personages  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Being  at  the  same  time  totally 
ignorant  of  the  mode  of  conducting  public  business,  he  was  ever  led 
into  fresh  difficulties,  and  ready  to  give  and  to  take  umbrage  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions.  Thus  it  is  one  of  his  grievances,  as  stated  by 
a  partizan,  that  he  was  always  politely  reauested  to  leave  the  board- 
room while  the  directors  were  engaged  in  discussion,  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
committee  business,  and  at  which  it  could  be  supposed  that  few  offi- 
cers of  a  company  could  take  umbrage,  and  still  fewer  expose  them- 
selves by  making  it  a  ground  of  public  complaint.  However,  Mr. 
Wheelwright's  grievances  did  not  end  here,  he  brought  plenty  of 
others  about  his  ears,  which  forced  on  the  directors  his  dismissal. 

As  to  Mr.  Wheelwright's  charges  against  the  directors,  they  have 
been  fully  considered  by  them,  and  are  not  worth  going  into,  neither 
should  we  do  good  by  engaging  in  a  controversy  of  the  kind.  We 
think  Mr.  Wheelwriglit  and  everybody  else  may  very  quietly  dismiss 
them.  We  have  every  respect  for  Mr.  Wheelwright's  public  ser- 
vices, and  we  have  every  wish  for  the  succ«»ss  of  the  enterprise,  and 
we  have  only  alluded  to  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet  ia  the  hopes 
that  some  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  earnest  expression  of  our  de* 
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sire  that  this  crimination  and  recrimination  maj  cease  on  each  tide, 
Mr.  Wheelwright's  services  arc  great  and  ought  to  be  rerouneratedi 
at  the  same  time  by  his  own  act  be  has  precluded  his  re-instatement 
in  the  active  superintendence  of  the  company's  affairs.  He  cannot 
hope  that  he  can  sacceed  in  displacing  the  London  directors,  sup- 
ported as  tliey  are  by  so  many  influential  capitalists  and  large  holders, 
neither  can  they  expect  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  can  remain  in  opposi- 
tion without  great  detriment  to  the  credit  of  the  companr,  and  with- 
out a  serious  depreciation  of  the  value  of  its  shares.  Let  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright have  compensation,  either  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  for  a 
short  term  of  years,  or  of  a  per  eentage  on  the  profits,  when  a  certain 
dividend  has  been  paid:  let  the  bye  laws  excluding  proxies  be  re- 
scinded and  two  Liverpool  directors  elected  on  the  board,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  permanent  settlement  of  all  differences  will  be  made,  of  the 
most  bene6cial  result  to  all  parties. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  controversial  portions,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  other  points  of  more  interest  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
with  great  judgment  and  foresight,  urged  on  the  directors  at  an  early 
period  that  the  steamers  should  be  built  of  iron,  and  the  boilers  of 
copper,  and  he  gives  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  recommendations. 
These  were  not  at  that  time  acceded  to,  for  the  merits  of  iron  steam- 
ers on  a  large  scale  were  not  so  firmly  established  as  they  are  now; 
neither  was  tne  alleged  superiority  of  copper  boilers  admitted.  The 
directors  were  not  therefore  to  blame  in  rejecting  what  they  consi- 
dered an  experiment,  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  and  established  modes 
of  construction;  but  we  hope  on  future  occasions  they  will  profit  by 
the  arguments  which  Mr.  Wneelwright  so  ably  adduces  in  his  reports. 
He  also  well  observes, 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  for  the  complete  success  of  this 
company  than  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Panama.  Our  steam  ope- 
rations would  then  embrace  a  continuous  coast  from  the  latitude  of  9^ 
north,  to  the  latitude  of  37^  south,  a  distance,  including  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  coast,  of  3500  miles.  To  secure  these  necessary  and 
vitally  important  advantages,  two  more  steamers  are  required,  one  to 
make  a  monthly  voyage  between  Lima  and  Panama,  and  the  other  to 
take  the  place  of  either  steamer  when  repairs  are  necessary ;  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  on  economical  steaming  except  by  nursing 
the  steamers  and  not  over-working  them ;  the  old  adage  of  "a  9litck 
in  time**  is  no  where  more  applicable  than  to  steam:  procrastinating 
repairs  is  absolute  ruin ;  however  great  may  be  our  advantages  in  the 
mildness  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  very  slight  wear  and  tear  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  unless  these  advantages  can  be  sustained  by  having  a 
steamer  to  take  the  place  of  either  wnen  necessary,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  abandon  the  enterprise  altogether ;  any  interruption  of  the 
line  is  a  most  serious  evil  to  the  inhabitants  and  ruinous  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  Company." 

We  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Wheelwright's  partisans  should  have 
been  those  who  at  the  recent  meeting  prevented  the  extension  being 
carried  into  effect. 

A  point,  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Wheelwright  justly  expresses 

treat  anxiety,  is  as  to  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  at  Panama,  which 
e  has  surveyed,  and  the  practicability  of  the  route  over  which  he 
has  fully  established,  having  on  his  return  to  England  from  Chagres, 
occupied  only  24  hours  in  travelling  by  land  and  water  from  the  At*^ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  matter  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  that  it  will  be  seriously  taken  up,  and  obtain 
every  assistance  from  the  government  and  the  interests  concerned. 

This  has  become  the  mure  necessary,  since  we  learn  from  recent 
Paris  advices  that  M.  Parella  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mining 
engineer,  and  appointed  by  the  French  government  to  sail  immediately 
from  Brest  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  communication,  by  canal  or  other- 
wise, to  Chagres. 


WEALE'S  QUARTERLY  PAPERS. 

WeaU^B  Quarterly  Papert  on  Engineering.  Christmas,  1843. 
Part  11.    London,  Weale,  1843. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Weale's  work  is  now  completed,  and  we 
can  sincerely  say  that  not  only  does  this  fact  give  us  great  pleasure, 
but  that  we  wish  the  series  may  be  as  extensive  as  it  promises  to  be 
useful.  The  work  supplies  a  desideratum  in  engineering  literature, 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  provision  for  many  valuable  memoirs  of  great 
length,  which  could  not  otherwite  be  submitted  to  the  public  gaze, 
being  in  a  Procrustean  condition,  as  too  long  for  our  columns,  and  too 
short  to  admit  of  separate  publication.  Such  is  the  treatise  on  the 
Dredging  Machine,  which  would  have  been  a  hazardous  experiment 
to  have  published  separately,  and  yet  here  we  have  a  laborious  dis- 


sertation, with  DO  lets  than  ten  copper-plates  describing  the  minutest 
details. 

The  first  article  of  the  present  part  is  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Simros,  C.E.,  on 
setting  out  the  widths  of  ground  tor  the  works  of  a  railway  or  canal. 

The  next  is  a  memoir  by  Mr.  S.  Hughes,  C.E.,  of  William  Jessop, 
the  engineer,  being  in  continuation  o/  the  series,  commenced  in  the 
first  number,  with  memoirs  of  Briodley  and  Cliapman.  Thus  engineer- 
ing biography,  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  profession  is  rising  in  public  estimation,  is  likely  to  receive 

freat  accessions,  and  to  be  put  on  a  respectable  footing.  William 
essop,  the  son  of  one  of  Smeaton's  assistanU,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  in 
1745.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  having  died,  he  was  left  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  Smeaton,  whose  pupil  he  became,  and  with 
whom  he  remained  ten  years.  He  was  from  that  time  (1772)  employed 
on  the  improvements  of  the  rivers  Aire,  Calder,  Hebble,  and  Trent 
About  1792  he  was  engaged  on  the  Cranford  Canal,  the  Nottingham 
Canal,  the  Loughborough  &Leicester  Canal,  the  Barnsley,  and  theHom- 
castle  navigation,  and  the  Ouae  navigation.  His  great  work,  however, 
was  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Qraoiham 
Canal,  the  Barnsley  Canal,  and  the  Great  Ellesmere  Canal.  Ho  was 
also  employed  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  other  government  works  in 
Ireland.  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Jessop 
was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  dock  esUblishments,  and  com- 
pleted the  City  Ship  Canal,  and  West  India  Docks,  the  first  inLondoOi 
and  the  Bristol  Harbour  improvements.  It  is  curious,  also,  that  at 
this  time  his  attention  was  closely  directed  to  the  railway  syitem,  and 
which,  under  the  form  of  tramr'oads,  he  had  been  much  employed  in 
extending  to  the  mining  districts  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Not- 
tinghamshire. The  Croydon  and  Wandsworth  Surrey  Tramway,  th« 
first  in  the  metropolitan  district,  was  also  Jessop's  work.  With  the 
Caledonian  Canal  Jessop  was  connected  as  eon<(ulting  engineer.  Tbia 
great  engineer  died  in  1814,  after  severe  sufferings  from  paralysis. 
We  should  observe,  that  some  controversy  exists  as  to  the  engineer- 
ship  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal ;  Telford,  who  acted  u  Jessop's  assistant, 
having  subsequently  claimed  for  himself  the  sole  merit  Mr.  Hughes 
has  entered  into  this  question,  and,  we  think,  done  justice  to  Jessop's 
claims.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  in  the  compilation  of  this  memoir, 
Mr.  Hughes  has  received  no  assistance  from  the  Messrs.  Jessop,  which 
is,  we  think,  far  from  creditable  to  gentlemen  of  their  high  public 
standing. 

The  third  paper  is  on  the  Dredging  machine,  in  continuation  and 
conclusion  of  an  article  published  in  tne  first  part.  It  is  as  we  have 
already  said,  copiously  illustrated  with  copper-plate  engravings. 

The  fourth  paper  is  by  Captain  Vetch  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  on 
the  advantages  of  employing  a  framework  of  malleable  iron  in  the  con- 
struction of  jetties  and  breakwatrrs.  We  shall  leave  the  gallant  cap- 
tain to  explain  his  system  in  his  own  words,  but  he  has  not  certainly 
said  enough  to  satisfy  us  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  plans. 

"  The  mode  of  construction  upon  this  project  consittt  essentially  in  the 
application  of  upright  rods  of  malleable  iron,  steadied  and  fixed  in  their, 
places  by  paising  them  through  apertures  in  two  parallel  and  horizontal 
frames  of  flat  iron,  provided  with  corresponding  orifices  to  receive  them ; 
the  lower  frames  being  placed  about  three  feet  above  the  low -water  mark 
and  the  upper  frame  about  tnree  feet  above  the  high-water  mark,  or  at  such 
other  convenient  distances  apart  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  de- 
mand. The  horizontal  frames  may  be  conveniently  constructed  in  abort 
lengths,  say  of  four  feet  each,  and  an  additional  pieca  of  frame  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  one  by  round  bolts  passing  through  loops,  formi^ 
so  many  moveable  joints,  that  the  frames  may  be  the  more  easily  raised, 
lowered,  or  adjusted  to  the  required  level,  if  from  the  settlement  of  tbt  up- 
right rods,  they  have  swerved  from  their  original  horizontal  position.  The 
new  lengths  of  frames  having  been  bolted  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  re- 
tained in  a  horizontal  position  by  diagonal  stays,  are  ready  to  receive  the  up- 
right rods,  which  are  then  to  be  dropped  separately  through  the  correspond, 
ing  apertures  of  the  frames,  and  each  allowed  to  take  its  bearing  separately 
by  its  own  grarity,  or  bv  such  farther  pressure  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 
When  the  rods  have  taken  their  bearing  and  settlement,  a  row  of  sloping 
rods  have  to  be  added  to  each  side  of  the  jetty,  inclining  inwards  one  foot 
in  ten  or  twelve,  to  give  lateral  support ;  and  at  this  stata  of  the  operatiofl> 
it  is  proposed  to  key  on  to  the  rods  the  iron  collars  for  the  permanent  sap* 
port  of  the  horizontal  frames  and  the  platform." 


OarruAETd— We  have  to  announce,  wiih  regret,  the  demise  of  Mr.  John  ?• 
Briggs.  R.A.,  which  took  place  on  (he  18th  inst.,  about  5  o'clock,  at  his  house 
in  &uton  Street.  Mr.  Britigs  was  long  a  shining  ornament  to  the  profession 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  death  will  be  esteemed  a  great  loss  by  all  tbe  lovers 
of  genius.  Mr.  Briggs  had  not  been  in  town  above  a  formi^ht,  after  a  tour 
of  SIX  monthzi  on  the  Continent.  He  has  left  two  children  of  a  tender  agt  to 
lament  his  loss. 


[ 
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ON  THE  PREFERENCE  DOE  TO  CUBICAL  STANDARD 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

Br  T.  N.  Pabkcr,  Esq.  A.I1C 

The  ptlnt  which  hare  heen  taken  by  ParUaa^iit,  from  time  to  time, 
to  establish  a  nniformity  of  measures  of  capacity  throughout  the 
kingdom,  hare  hitherto  failed  of  producing  the  desired  eSe^  and  the 

S eater  the  labour  lost,  the  more  unwillingness  is  shown  for  resuming 
e  subject. 

I  hsTe  long  entertained  a  belief,  that  a  cubical  standard  measure 
might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  cylindrical,  as  the  test  of 
capacity ;  while  cylindrical  or  vessels  of  any  other  form,  should  be 
continued,  as  at  present,  for  common  use :  but  a  difficulty  occurs  in 
regard  to  the  contents  of  a  measure,  which  is  to  be  multiplied  and 
divided,  into  quarts,  gallons,  &c,  without  having  to  deal  with  any 
smller  parts  than  a  cubical  inch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  like  Quantity  in  a  gallon,  bushel,  &c.  which  has 
been  customarily  understood  to  be  represented  by  such  denominations. 
I,  at  lenf(tb,  luckily  hit  upon  a  cube  of  4  inches  for  a  quart,  which  is 
so  near  to  the  customary  quantity  as  to  be  deserving  of  much  con- 
sideratioof  it  is  remarkable  that  it  did  not  sooner  present  itself,  being 
so  obvionsy  incapable  of  improvement  or  modification,  as  it  must  be 
entirely  accepted,  or  entirely  rejected. 

The  WLncheiter  measure,  13  WilL  3,  c  5,  Gallon  in  cubical  inches 

Ale  ..  ..  ..  ..     282 

Wine        ..  ..  ..  ..     231 

GraiBr&c  ..  ..  ..     268  8  tenthi. 

3)  781  8  tenths. 
Average        ..     260  6  tsatht. 

By  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  74,  the  imperial  eallon  is  adopted,  and  described 
•a  containing  277  cubic  inches,  and  a  fraction  of  z74  parts  in  1,000: 
bttt  so  repulsive  is  the  task  of  approachine  the  mathematical  impossi- 
bility of  squaring  a  circle,  that  the  following  inaccuracies  were  found 
to  exist  in  the  Winchester  standard  measures  in  the  Exchequer : — 

Cubic  inches. 

The  gallon  contained  ..  ..     270*4 

If  derived  from  the  bashel  . .  ..     266*1 

If  derived  from  the  quart    ..  ..     279*3 

If  derived  from  the  pint      ..  ..     276*9^ 

4)  1092-7 

Average  273*1  tenth  of  an  laeh. 

I  shall  next  examine  the  difference  between  the  Winchester  and  the 
Imperial  measures,  and  I  find  that  the  Imperial  bushel  of  32  quarts 
contains  83  quarts  of  the  Winchester,  and  an  insignificant  fraction  of  a 
enbieal  inch. 

Tbe  increase  in  the  imperial  measure,  as  compared  with  the  Win- 
chester measure,  is  equal  to  U  farthing  in  every  shilling,  or  31  per 
cent  And  the  decrease  between  the  Winchester  measure,  and  tbe 
proposed  cubical  measure,  is  2i  farthings  in  every  shilling,  or  ^  P^r 
cent. ;  the  cubical  measure  being  that  much  smaller  than  tbe  Win- 
chester. But  I  contend,  that  the  facility  of  ascertaining  the  accuracv 
of  the  cubical  measures  by  a  common  rule  of  a  few  inches  in  length 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  consumers,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  poorer  and  less  educated  classes. 

Lastly,  1  will  endeavour  further  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  cubical  standard  measures. 

•ides.         depthf.     contents,    ihapcs. 
in.         in.         in.         cub.  in. 
Quarter  pint         ..     2     x     2     x     2     «  8  cube. 

Utlfpint  ..     4     X     2     X     2     «        16  double  cube. 

Fist       ..  ..     4     X     4     X     2     «»        32  half  cube. 

Quart     ..  ..     4     X     4     X     4     «        64  cube. 

Half  gallon  ..8x4x4s      128  double  cube. 

Gallon    ..  ..     8     X     8     X     4     ■>       256  half  cube. 

Peck      ..  ..     8     X     8     X     8     »       512  cube. 

Halfbathrt  ..   16     x     8     x     8     »     1024  double  cube. 

Bushel  ..  ..   16     X   16     X     8     «     2048  half  cube. 

Double  bmhsl      ..Id     k   16     x   16     «     4096  cube. 
If  a  cylindrical  vessel  be  required,  equal  to  a  given  cube  or  square 
figure,  moltiplr  1-1283791  by  the  side  of  the  cube  or  square :  take  a 
eoMeal  quart  for  instance ; 

M2^9lx4  Cside  of  square) =4*5 135 164  diameter  of  cylinder 
and  the  answer  is  4*5  in.  or  H  in.  for  the  diameter  of  tbe  cylinder,  so 

^  Tills  was  uken  a  few  years  ago,  from  loms  documsnt  of  good  anthority, 
and  I  believe  it  was  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


that  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  4  in.  deep  and  4)  In.  diameter,  it  eqoal  to 
a  cub  of  4  in.,  or  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  uses,  as  a  great  mea^ 
sure. 

By  this  rule  the  quarter  pint  would  be  2in.  deep  by  2*2  in.  diameter 
of  cylinder,  and  the  peck  8  in.  deep  by  9  in.  diameter  of  cylinder. 
The  standard  measure  of  extension  would  in  this  Case  furnish  copies 
in  the  shape  of  graduated  rules,  say  of  8  in.  or  9  in.  in  length,  wnlch 
might  be  markea  also,  with  perforated  points  for  the  diameters  of 
cylindrical  vessels  of  the  depths  above  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1838, 1  distributed  a  brief  sketch  of  suggestions  on  this 
subject,  as  an  sronaut  despatches  his  pilot  baloon  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  but  the  current  was  opposed  to  my  views.  I  then 
published  and  distributed  a  pamphlet  with  little  more  success, '  for 
the  members  of  Parliament  recollected  the  tiresome  business  of  legis- 
lating on  tbe  imperial  standard,  and  would  not  entertain  the  notion  of 
another  change,  although  the  scheme  was  generally  thought  well  of. 

As  a  proof,  that  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  measure  does 
not  tend  to  the  uniformity  of  measures  of  capacity,  I  will  quote 
tbe  prices  of  grain  from'  a  respectable  weekly  provincial  paper, 
dated  15th  November,  1843,  relating  to  four  markets  in  the  same 
county,  and  one  market  in  the  principal  town  of  a  neighbour- 
ing oounty :  the  same  paper  having  been  taken  up  as  the  latest  pub- 
lished, and  the  only  provincial  paper  which  comes  regularly  to  my 
bands.  In  this,  wheat  Is  taken  at  7filb8.  per  bushel  in  all  the  five 
cases;  oats  at  2251b6.  per  bag  in  two  cases,  fiOlbs.  per  bushel  in  one 
case,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  other  two;  beans  235 lbs.  per  bag;  peas 
225  lbs.  per  bag,  the  two  latter  being  mentioned  only  in  one  case  each. 
But  tbe  point  best  applying  to  my  argument  is,  that  barlejr  is  in  the 
five  cases  quoted  at  38  quarts  to  the  strike  or  bushel,  and  malt  is  only 
once  mentioned,  and  then  for  the  imperial  busheL  So  that  the  malsters 
buy  barley  at  38  quarts  of  Winchester  measure,  considerably  greater 
than  the  imperial  bushel,  at  which  malt  Is  sold  as  quoted  in  the  said 
paper.  There  is  therefore  a  disadvantage  to  the  consutner  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  38  to  32,  besides  tbe  outcast  in  tbe  maltins  process  of  about 
10  per  cent,  minus  the  proportion  of  32  to  33  being  tbe  difference 
between  the  Winchester  quart  and  the  imperial  quart*  Taking  the 
whole  of  these  quotations  together  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  tbe  attempt  to  establish  the  imperial  measure,  is  but  a  retrograde 
movement  towards  the  uniformity  of  measures  of  capacity;  which 
might  with  more  probability  be  accomplished  by  tbe  very  simple  svs- 
tem  of  cubical  standard  measuses  of  capacitv,  tbe  advantages  01  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Malt  is  often  sold,  I  believe,  at  tbe 
old  fashioned  customary  measure,  the  same  as  barley,  of  38  quarts  to 
tbe  bushel. 

20/A  November,  Sweeney  HolU 

>  Sold  by  Richard  Baynes,  28,  Paternoster  Row,  prices  Id,  and  fid. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  DECORATIVB  ARCHTTBCTURB. 

Much  as  architecture  has  been  valued,  studied,  and  understood  in 
this  country,  the  application  of  the  true  principles  of  tbe  art  to  in- 
ternal ornament  has  been  despised,  or  at  least  neglected.  Tbe 
plumber,  painter,  paper-hanger  have  taken  the  place  of  artists,  and 
of  architects ~ patterns  and  colours  have  vied  with  each  other  in  ab- 
surdity and  ugliness;  and  even  when  beautv,  either  by  skill  or  by 
chance,  has  been  obtained,  it  has  been  arrivecl  at  without  reference  to 
the  general  character  of  the  building,  and  however  beautiful,  pains, 
because  it  is  incongruous.  When  the  mere  shell  of  a  building,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  has  been  erected,  when  tbe  exterior  has  been 
constructed  and  ornamented,  the  architect's  task  is  far,  very  far,  from 
being  finished. 

Buildings,  of  whatever  character  or  nature,  were  meant  to  be  inha- 
bited, and  the  solemnity  of  a  church,  the  grandeur  of  a  ball,  or  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  a  private  house,  must  be  obtained  by  internal  ar- 
rangement, and  the  fflory,  the  beauty  of  tbe  edifice  should  be  adapted 
rather  to  the  select  few,  tbe  private  circle,  than  meretriciously  hung 
out  to  the  indiscri minuting  gaze  of  the  gaping  multitude. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  system — a  house  is  finished 
— Gothic  windows  or  classical  pilasters  supplied  ad  libitum^  a^  ^^ 
architect  pockets  his  5  per  cent,  and  sends  a  neat  paragraph  round  to 
the  papers  to  say  that  "  it  is  to  tbe  skill  and  taste  of  our  talented 
townsman,  Mr.  Pecksniff^  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  elegant  orna- 
ment to  our  rapidly  improving  town."  Then  in  ruth  th«^  tradesroeiH- 
a  marble  chimney  piece  of  tbe  severe  clastic  style,  a  fender  of  deci- 
dedly Brummagem  Gothic — and  indescribable  paper— and  unaccouot* 
able  curtain  fixtures— mar  the  architect's  designs,  and  mariyrize  the 
unhappy  possessor,  should  be  unfortunatelv  possess  an  atom  of  artis- 
tical  knowledge  or  an  atom  of  artistical  reeling;  of  what  avail  is  it 
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o  an  architect  to  eDdeavonr  to  do  jastioe  to  bit  patrons-— to  study  bis 
ground  plan — to  be  barmonious  in  bis  proportions^boice  in  bis  cor- 
nices, if  the  lights  and  shadows  he  carefully  designs  are  to  be  botched 
by  a  fflaring  paper — Grecian  cornices,  disgraced  by  surrounding 
Louis  jCIV  papers,  and  the  whole  design  to  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  lot  of  well-meaning  but  ienorant  artificers  ?  What  are 
the  profession  about  I  What  is  the  Institute  doing  ?  Will  architecU 
never  combine  together  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  profession,  but  spend  their  days  in  petty  squabbles  and 
low  envy  I 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  recent  visit  to  a  bouse  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  decorator.  No.  37,  Westboume  Terrace,  Paddiogton, 
and  we  hail  this  attempt  as  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  decorative 
architecture,  as  a  promise  that,  hereafter,  grace  and  beauty  shall  not 
be  confined  to  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  but  be  diflfused 
through  all  classes,  till  they  gladden  the  home,  and  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  among  us.  The  house  alluded  to  stands  in  a  ter- 
race, designed  in  a  rich  Italian  style,  with  bold  cornices,  and  rich 
columniated  windows.  The  credit,  we  believe,  of  the  design,  is  due 
to  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the  evident  care  bestowed  on  the  interior  effects, 
and  general  nround  plan,  is  a  lesson  that  many  of  bis  brother  profes- 
sionals would  do  well  to  copy. 

The  walls  of  the  back  and  front  drawing  rooms  are  painted  in  a  dead 
^und,  and  relieved  by  raised  eilt  panels  in  the  Louis  XIV  style,  the 
interior  panels  are  painted  in  on,  with  little  scenes  of  (Courtly  and  pas- 
toral life,  after  the  style  of  the  refined  and  elegant  Watteau.  These 
are  from  the  able  pencil  of  Mr.  Baines,  the  artist,  and  do  him  much 
credit  in  a  walk  of  art  that  most  artists  q^c/  to  despise.  We  earnestly 
recommend  all  architects  who  have  the  real  good  of  their  profession 
at  heart,  to  study  and  agitate  this  subject.  Should  they  feel  inclined 
to  visit  the  house  in  question,  they  wiU,  I  am  sure,  meet  a  most 
^i^iog  guide  in  Mr.  Baines  himself. 

W€Mtmin%Ur^  January.  A.  H.  Pattkrson. 


FEEDING  APPARATUS  FOR  HIGH  PRESSURE  BOILERS. 

For  which  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  C  Grafton,  of  Dover  Street,  Chorlton*on-Medlock. 

It  is,  I  believe,  an  acknowleilged  fact,  that  the  absence  of  any  prac- 
tical self-acting  feeding  apparatus  for  boilers  in  which  high-pressure 
steam  Is  employed,  is  a  deficiency  of  a  roost  serious  nature.    The  de- 

£lorable  consequences  which  may  ensue  from  the  neglect  of  those  who 
sve  the  care  of  such  boilers,  in  keeping  up  the  requisite  supply  of 
water  (a  neelect  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  cause  of  three 
out  of  five  of  the  steam-boiler  explosions  which  have  as  yet  taken 
place),  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  deterioration  of  the 
ooiler,  which  must  arise  from  irregular  feeding,  when  the  due  level  is 
not  maintained  equally  during  the  period  of  working,  are  consequences 
of  this  deficiency  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  a  comment.  It  is  now 
a  principle,  recognised  by  the  highest  authorities,  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical engine  is  that  in  which  the  expansive  property  of  steam  is 
put  forth  to  its  fullest  extent,  by  employing  high-pressure  steam  in 
one  of  the  ordinary  condensing  constiuction,  and  cutting  it  off  at  an 
early  period  of  the  stroke,  which  will  of  course  neutralise  the  present 
system  of  feeding  by  means  of  a  column  of  water ;  fur,  supposing  that 
a  pressure  of  3j  lb.  on  the  square  inch  were  employed,  it  would  re- 
quire a  column  of  water  87  ft.  6  in.  high  to  overcome  such  a  resistance ; 
recourse  roust  then  be  had  to  hand  feeding,  with  all  its  disadvantages. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  a  remedy  for  these  evils  might 
be  found  in  the  application  of  a  plan  which  1  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate  in  the  accompanying  section  through  the  feed  apparatus  and 
part  of  an  ordinary  ten  liurse  high  pressure  boiler,  mounted  in  the 
usual  manner  with  steam  nozzle,  loaded  safety-valve,  man-hole,  and 
additional  safety-valve ;  but  in  place  of  the  common  feeding  apparatus, 
I  propose  to  lead  the  feed-pipe  A,  provided  with  a  common  conical 
valve  at  B,  into  a  small  tank  C,  placed  immediately  over  the  boiler, 
through  the  bottom  of  which  the  end  of  the  internal  leed-pipe  D,  fitted 
with  a  rising  valve  E,  is  introduced;  the  spindle  of  this  valve  is 
brought  down,  and  passing  through  a  small  stuffing-box,  is  attached  to 
a  lever  at  F,  which  is  loaded  by  means  of  a  float  G,  buoyed  up  by  the 
water  in  the  builer ;  a  slight  brass  wire  tapped  into  the  staik  of  the 
valve  E,  and  passing  through  the  top  of  the  tank,  shows,  by  means  of 
an  index-plate  H,  the  position  of  the  valve.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tank  1  would  place  another  valve  I,  the  spindle  of  which  would  be 
attached  to  the  rod  of  a  small  piston  working  in  a  cylinder  J,  open  at 
bottom,  and  of  equal  area  to  the  valve  I,  the  top  side  of  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  steam- pressure  of  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  pipe  K.  This 
valve  is  also  loaded  with  a  slight  weight  L,^nd  the  water,  after  pass- 
ing through  it|  escapes  through  the  overflow-pipe  M. 
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The  action  of  this  apparatus  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner :— Supposing  the  boiler  at  work  with  a  pressure  of  401b.  on 
the  square  inen,  I  propose  that  the  weight  L  should  exert  a  pres- 
sure ot  lilb.  on  each  square  inch  of  the  valve  I,  which  would  be  (Ap- 
posing the  valve  to  be  2iin.  diameter)  7*362  lb.  on  the  whole, 
which,  together  with  the  pressure  communicated  by  means  of  the 
pipe  K,  from  the  boiler  to  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  J,  would  give  a 
total  load  of  41*5  lb.  on  each  square  inch  of  the  valve  J.  This  pres- 
sure would  soon  be  exerted  by  the  force-pump  of  the  engine ;  hot 
when  the  water  In  the  tank  C,  attained  more  than  this  pressure,  the 
valve  I  would  rise,  and  allow  the  water  to  escape  down  the  overflow- 
pipe  M.  But  supposing  the  level  ot  the  water  to  be  lowered,  the  float 
G  will  descend  with  it,  and,  aided  by  the  lever  F,  raise  the  valve  E, 
and  allow  the  water  in  the  tank  to  force  its  way  into  the  boiler  till  the 
requisite  level  is  obtained,  and  the  float  again  buoyed  up  till  it  doses 
the  valve  E,  and  the  water  escapes  through  the  valve  I;  for,  supposiiu; 
the  float  G  to  weigh  41b.,  and  the  leverage  (which  might  be  increased^ 
if  necessary)  to  be  as  9  to  1,  you  would  then  have  a  pressure  of  7*33  lb. 
on  each  square  inch  of  E;  but  this  must  be  diminished  by  1*5  lb., 
which  is  the  extra  weight  on  the  valve  L  This  would  give  an  efftf 
five  pressure  of  5*83 lb.  on  the  square  inch  to  raise  the  valve  E ;  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (as  both  these  valves  are  of  equal  area) 
by  this  arrangement  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  Is  exerted 
equally  to  raise  the  one  and  depress  the  other ;  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  the  descent  of  the  float,  consequent 
upon  the  diminished  level  of  the  water,  the  extra  weight  being  over- 
come, the  water  will  rush  into  the  boiler  with  a  force  of  1*5  lb.  on  the 
square  inch  more  than  the  actual  steam  pressure.  This  is  supposing 
the  water  to  fall  entirely  below  the  bottom  of  the  float  6,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  would,  even  with  the  leverage  and  adiustment  1  have 
given  it,  not  require  to  fall  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  before  the 
valve  would  be  raised,  and  by  a  judicious  adjustment  of  the  leverage, 
still  greater  nicety  might  be  attained.  (A  small  wire  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  float  and  rise  through  the  boiler,  to  close  the  valve  E,  by 
band,  if  necessary.)  It  is  upon  the  fact  of  the  pressure  upon  both  the 
valves  E  and  1  being  oonsUnf,  that  I  rely  for  success ;  for  all  the  other 
schemes  of  whose  existence  I  am  aware  have  this  defect,  that  the 
pressure  from  the  boiler  Is  variable,  while  the  pressure  from  without 
is  fixed;  and  even  In  boilers  working  with  common  low-pressure 
steam,  that  which  is  technically  termed  *'  boiling  over,"  is  often  noticed 
when  the  steam  becomes  snddenly  of  a  higher  pressure  than  the  feed- 
pipes were  calculated  to  overcome,  and  the  safety-valve  is  neglected. 
I  have  brought  this  proposition  forward  as  apphed  to  high-pressure 
boilers,  but  i  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  applied  with  eco- 
nomy, as  far  as  regards  the  prime  cost,  even  in  cases  where  the  jack- 
head  system  is  effective,  as  the  cost  of  the  extra  valves  and  tank 
would  certainly  not  be  more  than  that  of  the  great  amount  of  piping 
required  under  the  above-named  system;  and  the  inconvenience  to 
which  their  height  and  position  ex(M>se  them,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity which  must  exist,  whenever  the  pressure  b  increased,  of  adding 
to  that  height,  would  be  done  away  with. 
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Linoolii'i  Inn  Buildings. 


Mfcec. 
Plan  of  Lincoln's  Inn  BuUdlogs. 


LINCOLN'S  INN  HALL  AND  LIBRARY. 

This  structure  is  fast  approaching  completion,  having  been  laboured 
at  night  and  day  with  all  the  vigour  which  its  energetic  architect  and 
contractor  could  bring  to  bear.  The  buildings  include  a  library,  a 
dining  hall,  and  a  bencher's  room,  and  are  in  what  may  be  called  the 
early  domestic  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
They  stand,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  on  part  of  the  site  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  iGrarden,  looking  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldff,  and  form  an  important 
addition  to  this  great  inn  of  court,  which  hitherto  has  been  rather  in 
arrear  in  the  matter  of  architecture.  In  compliance  with  tlie  practice 
at  the  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and  Staples  Inn,  these  buildings  are  in  a 
medieval  style,  but  which,  in  the  present  instance,  does  not  accord 
with  some  of  the  other  prominent  edifices  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  nor  with 
those  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  If,  too,  Mr.  Barry  is  to  erect  his  New 
Courts  of  Law  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  New  Hall  will  sadly  put 
them  out  of  counteuance.  We  hope  that  now  the  benchers  have 
begun,  they  will  persevere  and  give  Lincoln's  Inn  an  architectural 
character,  consistent  with  its  legal  standing  and  the  many  interesting 
historical  and  literary  associations  connected  with  it. 

As  much  interest  is  attached  to  this  structure  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  accompanying 
engravings  and  description,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  and  which  afford  a 
very  comprehensive  view  of  the  design. 

To  begin  with  the  dining-hall :  at  the  south  end,  a,  it  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  present  ene  in  dimensions,  that  being  only  75  it.  by  32  ft« 
whereas  this  is  120  ft.  by  45  ft.  and  64  ft.  high,  it  is  therefore  consi- 
derably larger  also  than  Middle  Temple  Hall,  supposing  the  size  of 
this  last  to  be  correctly  stated  at  100  ft.  in  length,  and  A04t,  in  width* 
One  characteristic  feature  of  this  hall  will  be  an  open  timber  roof  of 
oak ;  and  all  the  windows  will  contain  a  great  deal  of  stained  glass 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  members  of  the  Inn.  There  will  also  be 
two  bay  windows  at  the  upper  or  datg  end  of  the  hall.  The  vestibule, 
6,  connecting  the  hall  with  the  library  and  other  rooms  (c,  the  council- 
room,  and  a,  the  drawing-rooms,  each  31x24  ft,  exclusive  of  bay), 
will  be  lighted  by  a  louvre  lantern,  which  will  also  show  itself  conspi- 
cuously on  the  external  roof.  The  library,  which  runs  transversely  to 
the  rest  of  the  plan,  and  therefore  gives  extent  in  another  direction,  is 
80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  35  ft.  high,  and  will,  like  the  hall,  have  an  oaken 
open  roof.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a  reading-room  for  the  benchers, 
and  various  other  rooms  for  the  officers  attached  to  the  Society :  and 
in  the  basement  are  a  spacious  kitchen  and  all  other  requisite  domestic 
offices. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  an  in- 
termixture of  darker-coloured  bricks,  and  executed  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. Architectural  effect  will  be  extended  both  by  the  terraces  con- 
necting the  structure  itself  with  the  gardens  and  by  the  adjoining 
entrance  from  Lincoln*s-inn-  fields. 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased  hid  a  more  lively •lookiDg 
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material  than  the  dark  red  brick  have  been  used,  as  its  peculiar 
hue,  in  the  present  instance,  gives  a  very  dingy  and  sombre  appear- 
ance to  the  exterior. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  20tb  of  April  last,  so  that  the  present 
advanced  condition  of  the  building  sbows  the  expedition  which  has 
been  used,  and  which  equally  with  the  design,  does  great  credit  to 
Mr.  Hardwick,  its  able  architect. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Music  has  hitherto  been  more  favoured  than  architecture,  with  regard  to 
royal  and  princely  professors.  We  have  Prince  Albert,  Prince  George  of 
Hanover,  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  many  others,  entering  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  musical  honours,  but  they  have  not  yet  dabbled  with  architecture. 
This,  however,  is  about  to  be  remedied,  and  Berlin  is  to  be  decorated  with  a 
new  cathedral,  of  which  Herr  Stieler  is  charged  with  the  execution  from  ideas 
given  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  contribution  of  notions  is  but  a  preliminary 
step,  still  we  do  not  despair  to  see  architecture  more  royal,  if  not  more  popular, 
occupying  the  pencils,  and  claiming  the  superintendence  of  the  high  and 
mighty  after  this  great  example.  This  building  at  Berlin  is  to  rival  those  of 
King  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Germany.  It 
is  to  be  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  basilica,  and  enriched  with  all  the  adorn- 
ments of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  the  vaults  are  to  be  interred  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  members  of  the  Prussian  royal  family,  and  the  tombs  of  former 
members  now  scattered  in  different  cities  are  to  be  removed  to  the  new  mau- 
soleum. The  cost  of  the  edifice  will  not  be  less  than  10,000,000  thalers, 
or  £1.500,000. 

The  hotel  of  the  minister  of  the  navy  at  the  Hague,  has  been  unfortunately 
burned  down. 

The  celebrated  monastery  of  Saint  Jerome,  at  Grenada,  the  supposed 
model  of  the  Escurial,  has  suffered  much  from  civil  war,  the  recruits  quartered 
in  it  at  different  times,  recently,  having  wantonly  destroyed  many  of  the  works 
of  art. 

•The  erection  of  monuments  in  France,  to  men  of  eminence,  is  makina  active 
progress,  particularly  in  the  provinces.  Among  other  places  the  following 
are  cited  as  having  thus  celebrated  their  illustrious  great.  Cambrai,  Dijon, 
Meaux,  Bordeaux,  Perigneux,  and  Montbard,  have  monuments  to  Bouuet, 
Fenelon,  Buffon,  Montesquieu,  and  Montaigne ;  Chateau  Thierry,  La  Fon- 
taine; Laferte  Milon,  Racine;  Caen,  Malherbe;  Clermont,  Pascal;  Rouen, 
Comeille ;  Paris,  Moliere ;  Strasburg,  Guttenburg ;  Havre,  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  Casimir  Delavigne  ;  Marseille,  Belsunce ;  Lyon,  Jacquard ;  other 
cities  Cuvier  and  Duguesclin.  This  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  state  of  aflkin 
in  England ;  while  columns  and  monuments  sre  awarded  to  generals,  admirals, 
and  statesmen,  the  only  public  memorials  of  men  of  literature  and  science,  in 
the  places  of  their  birth,  are,  we  believe.  Dr.  Johnson  at  Lichfield ;  Dr.  Dal- 
ton,  at  Manchester ;  Watt  and  Tennant,  at  Glasgow ;  Bell,  at  Greenock ;  and 
Chatterton,  at  Bristol.  Sbakspeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  all  our  great 
names,  which  are  consigned  to  oblivion  by  those  cities  derive  so  much  glory 
from  their  birth.  London,  with  all  its  public  monuments,  has  none  to  literary 
men,  while  more  honour  is  paid  to  Sbakspeare  abroad  than  here,  the  king 
of  Saxony  having  just  placed  a  bronze  statue  of  the  great  bard  on  the 
facade  of  the  New  Theatre  at  Dresden,  something  better  than  the  affair  at 
Drury  Lane. 

The  Palais  de  V  Industrie,  for  the  exposition  of  1844,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
is  getting  on  with  rapidity.  The  construction  of  the  canal  and  basin  of  La 
Villette,  has  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  that  quarter  of  Paris,  and  at 
the  present  moment  a  church,  town-hall,  and  school,  are  being  built.  The 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  commissioned  M.  David  to  execute  two 
colossal  figures  for  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  A  magnificent  chapel  to  the  Vir- 
gin, in  the  Byzantine  style,  richly  decorated,  has  been  completed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Gervsse,  at  Paris.  The  painted  windows  are  by  Messrs.  Cousin  and 
Pinaigrier,  and  the  decorations  and  gilding  by  M.  Delorme.  A  new  illus- 
trated monthly  periodical,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  commenced  at  Paris, 
call-'d  the  Revue  Pittoresque.  It  contains  articles  and  engravings  by  the  first 
hands,  and  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  bs,  a  year. 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  in  the  new  year,  has  given  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
the  Bavarian  Crown  to  the  artists  Shnorr,  Hess,  and  Schwanthaler. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  bore  for  water  at  Calais,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Mulot.  and  the  artesian  well  has  already  reached  300  metres,  about 
1000  ft.  in  depth.  This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor  was  bound  to 
go  for  £1440,  and  a  new  contract  must  be  made  to  carry  on  the  works  fur- 
ther, and  to  save  the  expense  already  incurred.  It  is  expected  that  water 
.will  be  found  at  400  yards,  as  the  chalk,  which  has  been  reached,  is  becoming 
greyer  and  greyer,  seeming  to  denote  an  spproachiog  change  to  the  green 
sand  formation.  The  boring,  down  to  72  metres,  was  in  gravel,  sand,  clay, 
and  flint ;  then  chalk  mixed  with  flints ;  at  263  metres  the  whiteneu  of  the 
chalk  began  to  be  affected,  and  at  277  metres  it  became  grey. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  open  in  Germany  is  about  249  German 
miles,  or  about  1160  English  miles. 

A  fine  deposit  of  asphalte  has  been  discovered  at  Yelder,  five  miles  from 
Hanover.  It  is  said  to  be  14  ft.  thick,  and  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the  asphalte  of  Seyssel  and  the  Val  de  Travers. 

An  eruption  accompanied  with  flames  and  ashes,  has  taken  place  at  Olopad 
ia  Sdavonia. 


M.  Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  their  remarks  accompanying  their 
new  geological  map  of  France,  make  the  following  calculations  as  to  the 
supply  of  coal  in  the  rural  countries  of  Europe.  The  coal  district  in  this 
country  forms  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  superficies ;  in  France  only  i  per  eent. ; 
in  Belgium  4  per  cent.  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey  appear  to  be  very  badly 
off,  as  also  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway;  Russia  is  also  very  inad^ 
quately  supplied.  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Austria  Proper,  Moravia,  the 
Tyrol,  Styria  and  Illyria  are  deficient  rather  than  otherwise  with  regard  to 
coal.  Hungary  has  some  mines  on  the  Danube.  Bohemia  is  pretty  well 
provided,  as  also  Saxony  and  Poland ;  but  Prussia  is  best  off  ia  iu  posses- 
sions in  Silesia  and  at  Sarrebruck.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  some  good 
basins  towards  the  north,  and  the  Asturian  mines  have  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention  as  affording  the  means  of  an  export  trade  towards  tht  south  of 
France.  The  French  basins  are  generally  thin,  poor  and  small ;  while  the 
Newcastle  basin  covers  1,200,000  acres,  the  north  basin,  the  greatest  in 
France,  extends  over  only  125,000  acres.  As  an  instance  of  the  rise  of 
manufacturing  towns  where  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  is  at  hand,  Decaze- 
ville  in  France,  is  cited,  where  20  years  ago  there  was  only  an  old  bam,  and 
now  there  are  4000  people. 

The  Vulcan,  an  Kifglish  iron  vessel  of  318  tons,  exdted  much  attention  at 
Havre,  for  although  of  318  tons  register,  and  carrying  400  tons  of  coals, 
she  draws  only  1 U  ft.  water,  and  can  pass  all  the  diflicolt  places  of  the  Seine. 
She  has  carried  her  cargo  tfp  to  Rouen.  The  advantages  she  possesses  in 
her  lightness  of  draught,  arising  from  the  material  of  which  she  is  coa- 
structed,  have  powerfully  impressed  scientific  and  commercial  men  in  France, 
and  the  result  will  be  most  probably  a  great  extension  of  the  coal  export 
trade,  and  perhaps  the  creation  of  a  new  branch  of  trade  in  the  supply  of 
iron  vessels.  For  river  service  ships  of  this  material  seem  particularly  well 
adapted,  and  as  they  are  able  to  ascend  the  rivers,  they  are  expected  to  aave 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  transhipment  from  l^httfs  with  regard  to  aU 
bulky  cargoes,  as  coal,  com,  timber,  &c. 

A  new  iron  steamer  is  being  built  at  Ulm  for  the  Austrian  company,  to 
navigate  the  Upper  Danube,  and  to  be  called  the  Danube.  The  voyage  be- 
tween Linz  and  Ratisbon  has  already  been  reduced  five  hoars  in  duration  by 
the  competition,  and  something  more  is  expected. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd's  company  have  launched  at  Trieste  their  fburteeath 
stesmer,  the  Emprets,  on  the  22nd  ultimo. 

The  French  are  now  claiming  screw  propulsion  as  their  invention,  and  the 
government  have  granted  to  M.  Sauvage  £100  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
experiments  he  has  made  on  the  subject  during  some  years. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  movement  is  being  made  at  Edinburgh  to  pro- 
vide baths  for  the  working  classes ;  we  wish  something  were  done  here, 
London  has  peculiar  advantages  in  its  river,  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
yet  neither  the  city  corporation,  the  commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
nor  any  other  authorities,  have  made  any  provision  for  establishments  so 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  population.  The  tides  offer  great  facilities 
for  easy  supply  and  removal  of  water,  and  we  hope  the  subject  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  embankment  of  the  river. 

The  subscription  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  has  been  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  being  the  first  honour  of  the  kind  awarded,  though  we  trtist 
by  no  means  the  last.  The  floor  of  the  National  Gallery  is  so  weak  that  it 
has  had  to  be  secured  under  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  though  it  would  na- 
turally be  supposed  that  such  a  building  was  intended  for  the  reception  of 
works  of  sculpture.  The  statue  is  by  Mr.  Joseph,  and  is  a  good  though  not 
a  striking  likeness  of  the  celebrated  painter. 

At  Newcastle  there  are  two  new  banks  in  progress,  and  at  Seaham  Har- 
bour the  north  dock  is  about  to  be  enlarged,  for  which  purpose  the  commis- 
sioners have  advertised  for  tenders  to  remove  40,000  cubic  yards  of  lime- 
stone, the  estimated  expenditure  of  which  is  iCl  0,000.  The  works  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Usher,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  Walker  as  engineer. 
A  branch  railway  from  the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  Railway  "is  spoken 
of  under  the  auspices  of  the  directors.  As  to  the  high  level  bridges — 
Ist.  Mr.  Green's  is  of  wood;  2nd.  Mr.  Grsinger^s,  of  cast  iron, raised  on  the 
piers  of  the  present  stone  bridge ;  and  3rd.  Mr.  Dobson*s,  of  cast  iron  for 
railway  traffic,  (the  two  first  only  for  road  traffic,)  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carlisle  Railway.  Mr.  Green's  is  under  the  Brandling  junction  and  Mr. 
Hudson's  patronage,  who  ask  the  corporation  of  Newcastle  to  give  the  ap- 
proaches and  £5000,  or  make  the  footway  as  well  as  give  the  laud  for  ap- 
proaches. The  common  council  reported  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the 
plans  deposited  no  details  are  given,  except  the  height  above  low-water,  mud 
two  piers  wonld  be  in  the  river;  borings  are  now  making  on  the  aite  of 
Mr.  Green's  bridge  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Robert  Hawthorn,  C.E.,  of  Newcastle,  has  patented  a  locomotive  to 
work  the  steam  expansively,  by  cutting  it  off  at  any  portion  of  the  stroke ; 
it  is  said  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  coke  one  half,  or  half  a  pound  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  to  materially  reduce  the  priming  and  coughing  or  puffing  of 
the  engine. 

The  Newcastle  papers  state  that  plans  and  estimates  have  been  prepared 
with  a  view  to  introduce  to  public  notice  the  utility  and  practicability  of  a 
tunnel  under  the  river  Wear,  below  the  present  ferry  boat  landing.  They 
say  thst  parties  are  willing  to  contract  for  the  same,  to  be  completed  within 
six  months  from  the  commencement,  and  the  projectors  are  very  sanguine  as 
to  the  undertsking  proving  one  of  a  remunerating  character. 

Six  iron  vessels,  as  we  stated  in  last  week's  number  have  been  contracted 
for  by  the  Government,  of  the  same  class  as  the  Locutt  and  the  late  Liiard^ 
and  are  to  be  employed  u  dispatch  boats,  each  to  be  fitted  with  enginei  of 
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150  B^^  oa  tb0  tSdt  l«ver  or  betu  principle,  tnd  with  tnlmlir  boilen. 
Thfee  of  tbete  boU«n  m  in  tlie  htndi  of  MeNrt.  Ditchborn  &  Mair  of 
BUdlwnll,  to  bt  mpplied  with  engioM  by  Boitoo,  WaU  &  Co.,  by  Penn  ft 
Son,  nod  by  Seawird,  Cnpel  ft  Co.  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  it  to 
buiUl  the  other  three,  and  alto  to  topply  the  engines.  One  of  the  improve- 
meoU  to  be  introdneed,  it  to  have  the  coal  boxet  bnilt  at  part  of  the  Tettel 
and  perfectly  wate^ tight,  and  alto  to  have  water«tight  bulkheads. 


oomMDimam  or  mobiitxfio  soo: 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  BNGINEERS.— SstatoN  1844, 
/ojufory  16.— The  Pretident  in  the  Chair. 

TwM  Annonl  General  Meeting  of  the  Inttilution  was  held  on  Tnetday 
erening,  when  the  osual  report  of  the  Coancil  was  read.  It  appeared  that  the 
progreen  of  the  Society  was  satisfactory,  and  the  increase  of  members  was 
cqnal  to  that  of  preceding  years,  but  the  amount  of  arrears  of  subscription 
was  larger.  The  members  were  pressed  to  transmit  papers  for  reading,  for, 
at  waa  jmtly  stated,  tcientific  tocietiet  can  only  be  tupported  by  utefnl  and 
interesting  coromunieationt,  and  by  raiting  toch  ditcustiona  upon  them,  at 
are  the  distinguithing  feature  of  the  meetingt  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 

Memoira  of  Professor  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  of  Mr.  Buddie  of  Newcutle, 
and  of  several  other  deceased  members  were  read. 

Telford  medals  were  presented  to  Mettrt.  F.  W.  Simmt,  W.  Pole,  and  T. 
Oldham,  for  comrounicationt  presented  by  them  to  the  Institution. 

TeUord  and  Walhar  Premiums  of  Books  were  also  presented  to  Messrs. 
D.  Mackain,  D.  Bremner,  D.  S.  Hope,  R.  Mallet,  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  W.  L. 
Baker,  8.  C.  Homersham,  J.  O.  York,  G.  D.  Bishopp,  and  G.  B.  W.  Jaditon, 
(or  their  papert  and  drawings,  which  had  been  read  and  exhibited  at  the 
■eetiaga  daring  the  put  session. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  the  President,  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  internal 
Btaageneftt  of  the  Sodeiy,  the  election  of  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  aa  an  honorary  member,  the  valuable  addition  to  the  library  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  course  of  study  and  practice  most  beneficial 
ibr  yooBg  engineers,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Institution  for 
coming  adrantageoosly  before  the  world ;  he  then,  among  other  novel  sub- 
jcetM  fltenected  with  engineering,  spoke  oi  having  lately  visited  the  atmos- 
fbcrie  tmiiway  near  Dublin,  and  said,  that  without  prognosticating  as  to  the 
future,  the  experiments  he  witnessed  appeared  more  promising  than  those 
wHh  loeoaotiva  enginet  at  a  corretpouding  early  period  of  their  mtroduction 
upon  railways. 

U«  then  gave  a  short  notice  of  the  connexion  of  Colonel  Stoddart  with  the 
lastuntioD  at  its  honorary  secretary,  in  the  years  1834-5 ;  alluding  to  the 
eiertiooa  now  making  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Orover,  for  ascertaining  the  fate,  and,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  both  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy,  who,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe,  were  really  still  alive,  although  detained  in  a  sort  of  cap- 
tinty.  la  confirmation  of  this.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Humfrey  stated  that 
Captaia  Grover  had  been  informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  authentic  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  from  Constantinople,  and  from  the  British  Consul 
at  Trebiaoode,  to  the  effect,  that  tome  pilgrimt  recently  arrived  direct  from 
Bokhaim^  had  teen  both  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  alive  and  at 
kberty,  aliboogh  ttrictly  watched ;  that  they  were  both  employed  in  the  mi- 
litary terrice  of  the  Ameer,  and  that  evidently  they  were  restrained  by  some 
powerful  reason  from  attempting  to  make  their  situation  known,  as  it  was 
not  probable,  otherwise,  that  two  officers  of  such  merit  should  allow  them- 
seifcs  to  be  reported  dead,  and  their  names  to  be  struck  off  the  army  list. 
The  farowwble  reception  of  Dr.  Woolff  at  the  various  places  he  had  hitherto 
panad  through  was  noticed,  and  a  spirited  subscription  to  the  Stpddart  and 
CoaoUy  foad  was  immediately  commenced  among  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tacion,  who  all  appeared  anxious  to  aid  in  the  restoration  to  his  native 
teantry,  of  a  gentleman  who  bad,  whilst  connected  with  them,  gained  so 
maajfrieada. 

the  ballot  for  the  Council  took  place,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
lUcted?— J.  Walker,  President;  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt,  B.  Donkin,  J.  Field,  and 
R.  R.  Palmer,  Vice  Presidents;  W.S.  CUrk,  F.  Giles,  G.  Lowe,  J.  Miller, 
W.  C.  Mylne,  J.  M.  Rendel,  G.  Rennie,  R.  Sibley,  J.  Simpson,  J.  Taylor,  F. 
Bfutbvratte,  and  W.  Cubitt,  other  members  and  associates  of  Council 

The  following  papers  were  announced  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting,  on 
February  6,  nntU  which  time  the  meeting  adjourned : — 

**  Deaeription  of  a  water-wheel  constructed  by  W.  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  and 
trected  in  Lombardy,"  by  S.  B.  Moody,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.  "  Description  of 
a  new  chain  bucket  water-wheel,"  by  J.  Wight.  **  Description  of  Whitelaw's 
hortzoatai  wUcfwwhial,''  by  J*  Whltalaw.  «'  Description  of  a  vrater  meter," 
by  P.  CarmidiaaL 


BKISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  omramAL  meeting  of  the  membert  of  thit  todety  was  held  on  Tnetday 
rscfitog,  December  19,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Inttitution,  Bristol,  and  wu 
anoMrooaly  attended. 


The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  on  being  called  to  the  chair,  obierved,  that 
the  present  meeting  might  be  considered  an  anniversary  meeting,  at  the  re* 
port  of  what  had  been  done  by  their  todety  during  the  year  would  be  resd^ 
as  also  the  statement  of  their  accounts.  It  wst  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
principlet  contended  for  by  the  society  were  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  although 
they  had  not  at  the  present  moment  to  report  the  formation  of  new  tocietiet, 
they  had  to  congratulate  the  friendt  of  the  society  on  its  mdcing  a  steady 
progress ;  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  members,  which  was  hardly  to 
have  been  expected,  after  the  novelty  of  the  society  had  ceased  to  excite. 
The  chairman  alluded  to  the  rule  of  this  and  similar  societies,  by  which  a 
member  of  one  sodety  was  also  a  member  of  the  other  sodeties,  and  said 
that  much  benefit  had  been  the  result.  In  carrying  out  the  prindples  of  the 
sodety  they  were  mainly  endeavouring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
It  was  not  mereiy  for  tbe  take  of  promoting  the  elegandea  of  art  that  they 
were  concerned,  but  in  all  their  proceedingt  they  were  anxiont  to  bring  all 
the  aid  tbat  art  or  tdence  could  afford  into  the  service  of  their  church.  It 
vras  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him  to  observe  that  they  were  not  looked  upon 
any  longer  with  suspidon  by  a  large  and  infiuential  body  of  gentlemen  who 
were  professionally  devoted  to  architectural  pursuits,  but  that  instead  of 
bdng  deemed  intruders  into  the  profession,  they  were  considered  as  amongtt 
its  ablest  promoters.  The  prindples  of  church  architecture  and  restoration, 
for  the  encouragement  of  which  the  sodety  was  formed,  were  a  very 
few  years  ago  unknown  or  unacknowledged.  Churches  were  built 
and  restored,  without  considering  who  were  the  persons  to  be  engaged  in 
religious  vrorship,  or  the  manner  of  worship  to  he  celebrated.  The  service 
of  the  church  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  its  ritual.  But  now  a  better 
state  of  things  had  obtained,  and  he  confidently  believed  that  many  of  the 
heart-buminp  which  prevailed  in  the  church  would  be  subdued  In  propor- 
tion as  the  church  prindples  of  architecture  were  more  understood.  Persona 
who  were  formerly  greatly  averse  to  this  sodety,  were  now,  after  teeing  iti 
prindples  carried  out,  its  friends.  Distbetioni  between  the  worshippers  in 
the  church  had  been  made  where  God  never  intended  them  to  exist,  and 
persons  had  been  exduded  from  its  tervice  for  whom  the  church  wat  tpe* 
dally  hound  to  proride.  The  austerity  evinced  by  some  to  pews  he  had  him- 
self at  one  time  thought  too  great,  bat  he  now  thought  the  time  vras  rapidly 
approaching  when  pevrt  would  altogether  be  abolithed.  Churcbet  had  been 
built  vrithout  regard  to  the  tervice  to  be  performed  in  themr-rather  for  the 
worthip  of  Muttulmant,  Indiana,  or  Egyptiaat  than  that  of  Chrittiant.  But 
now,  after  the  numerout  examplet  which  bad  been  tet,  it  would  not  be 
deemed  necettary  to  have  pewt  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  domettie 
oomfort,  and  pertont  inttead  of  being  driven  to  dittent,  would  find  the  in* 
temal  aeoommodatton  of  the  church  contittent  with  itt  ritual.  The  Vener- 
able Archdeacon  condaded  a  long  and  able  addrets  by  obterving  tbat  the  in* 
terett  of  that  and  kindred  tocietiet  were  favourably  progretting,  and  that 
great  practical  beneficial  retultt  bad  been  effected,  and  inttanced  the 
church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  at  Cambridge,  which,  inttead  of  being  a  place  not 
fit  for  a  pig-ttye,  wat  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Woodford,  the  secretary,  then  read  the  report,  which  stated 
tbat  they  had  concurred  in  several  undertakings  which  seemed  calculated  to 
advance  the  end  the  sodety  had  in  view — tbe  restoration  of  the  ecdetiastical 
edifices  in  the  diocese,  and  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  architectural 
improprieties  in  tbe  new  buildings  which  were  rising  around  them.  They 
had  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Commissioners  for  Building  additional 
Chapels  and  Churches,  with  reference  to  certain  objectionable  points  in  their 
rules,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  galleries,  the  toleration  of  pews,  and  the  posi- 
tion and  materials  of  the  font.  The  committee  had  been  active  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  The  Briiiol  Arehaotogical  Magazine,  as  it  wu  believed  the 
wider  its  drcolation,  the  greater  degree  of  usefulness  would  be  obtained. 
The  committee  had  undertaken  the  restoration  of  the  south  porch  of  Slim- 
bridge  church.  A  grant  of  money  had  been  made  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
tower  of  Bitton  church.  A  font,  of  tbe  Norman  period,  had  been  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  committee,  in  All  Saints'  church,  in  this 
dty,  the  cost  of  ^bich  was  defrayed  by  the  vicar.  The  report  concluded  by 
recommending  four  gentlemen  for  election  as  vice-presidents. 

The  Rev.  Ecclbs  CAKTaa  read  a  paper  wu  ''  The  Ckurch  qf  SUmMdget*' 
aituated  11  miles  from  Gloucester,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  Bristol 
to  that  city.  The  church  is  an  object  of  interest  to  travellers  from  its  lofty 
and  very  graceful  spire,  which  rises  amidst  the  dense  foliage  of  that  flat  but 
fertile  vale.  Itt  more  peculiar  beautiet  are,  however,  concentrated  in  the  in- 
terior. The  edifice,  in  its  pristine  and  perfect  state,  for  completeness  of  plan, 
elegance  of  proportion,  and  elaborate  execution  of  general  design,  could 
scarcely  have  been  second  to  any  of  its  own  style  and  date.  Tbe  church  it 
taid  in  the  history  of  the  county  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  but  there  is  no  tradition  or  commemoration  whatever  of  this  fact 
The  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  32  ft.  9in.  by  16ft.  3in.;  nave,  60fL  by  18ft. 
3 in.;  tower  at  west  end,  lift.  10 in.  square;  north  and  south  aisle,  57ft. 
9 in.  by  13ft. 2 in.;  south  porch,  7ft.  9 in.;  vestry,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  9  ft  10  in.  by  11  ft.  1  in.  The  church  does  not  stand  due  east,  but  is 
rather  to  the  south  of  east.  The  east  window  consists  of  three  lights,  deco* 
rated.  In  tbe  centre  light  is  a  shield  of  richly  stained  glass,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Berkeley  family.  The  chancel  is  elevated  one  step ;  two  altar  steps  run 
the  whole  width  of  the  chancel.  As  there  was  formerly  a  chaatry  dedicated  tc^ 
St.  Katharine,  it  is  supposed  that  the  place  now  used  u  a  vettey  wu  also  a^^ 
ehapd  dedicated  to  that  aaint.    There  are  five  pien  canying  fenr  ardtca  on 
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either  side  ot  the  ntte.  The  clerestory  is  about  40  ft.  high»  containing  Ibnr 
windows.  The  pulpit,  of  carved  oak,  stands  in  the  interior  of  the  second 
pier,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The  whole  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
pewed  with  large  sqoare  deal  pews  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  9  in.  There  are  some 
good  encaustic  tiles  scattered  over  the  pavement,  but  the  patterns  are  broken 
by  grave-stones.  The  font,  of  lead,  is  close  to  the  western  arch  ;  it  bears 
the  date  of  1640.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  about  84  ft. ;  out  of  it  rises  the 
apire  to  the  height  of  75  ft.,  which  is  particularly  graceful  and  slender,  its 
chief  beauty  arising  from  its  being  set  so  very  straight  from  the  base.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  this  beautiful  church  was  formerly  covered  with  white 
and  yellow  wash ;  the  window  jambs  and  roullions  had  been  broken  away, 
and  repaired  with  plaster ;  the  pier  arches  and  caps  were  so  thickly  coated 
with  plaster  that  it  was  impossible  to  guess  what  might  be  contained  under 
it.  The  mullions,  &c,  of  the  windows  in  the  chancel  have,  however,  been 
restored  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  splay  and  sash  of  the  east  window 
being  cased  with  freestone  instead  of  mortar  and  wash.  The  wash  and 
plaster  have  also  been  removed  from  nearly  all  the  piers,  caps,  and  pier 
arches.  Two  large  pews  of  6ft.  7 in.  by  6ft.  Sin.  and  5ft.  4 in.  high,  on  each 
aide  of  the  chancel,  have  been  removed,  and  are  being  replaced  by  two  stalls. 
The  expense  of  these  restorations,  amounting  to  70/.,  has  been  defrayed  by 
the  rector,  with  the  exception  of  5/.  from  the  rural  dean,  and  5/.  from  the 
farmers  of  the  parish.  The  south  porch  had  been  restored  through  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Architectural  Society.  Speaking 
of  gilding  in  the  church,  the  paper  continued — **  If  symbolism  is  to  retain  its 
full  force,  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  painting  and  gilding  our  churches. 
At  a  time  when  the  church,  if  not  peculiarly  under  the  harrows,  is  just 
emerging  from  a  worse  condition,  it  would  seem  that,  however  much  we  are 
bound  to  use  every  endeavour  to  extend  her  circuit  and  take  care  that  she 
goes  in  solemn  and  costly  attire,  yet  the  time  is  not  come  when  we  may 
clothe  her  in  that  joyous  and  triumphant  garb  which  we  fully  trust  awaits 
her,  fully  wrought  with  goM  purified  in  the  fire  of  afOiction."  The  rev. 
gentleman,  in  conclusion,  said,  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  farther  restonu 
tion  of  the  church  was  estimated  at  ^2,000. 

An  interesting  conversation  ensued  upon  various  subjects  connected  with 
the  church  architecture,  in  which  the  chairman  observed  that  a  work  was  in 
course  of  publication  for  determining  the  direction  in  which  churches  were 
built.  It  wu  frequently  observed  that  churches  were  not  built  due  east, 
which  had  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  respect  had  been  had  to  the 
point  of  the  sun's  rising  on  the  festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated.  The  Orieniator  was  accompanied  by  a  calendar,  by  which  the 
sun's  rising  on  the  festival  days  could  readily  be  ascertained.  The  venerable 
chairman  also  observed  that  much  more  good  would  ultimately  be  eflSscted 
by  building  one  church  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  than  four  at  £5,000  each,  in- 
asrouch  as  men's  minds  would  be  called  to  the  due  distinction  and  honour 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  a  building  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Ood. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

January  8. — C.  Barbt,  Esq.,  R.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A  communication  was  read  from  W.  M.  Higgins,  Esq.,  "  On  the  recent  re- 
itoration  qfthe  epire  qf  St,  Stephen,  at  Vienna,'* — It  proceeded  to  state,  that 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  in  the 
year  1144,  by  Heinrich  Jasomirgott,  afterwards  the  first  Duke  of  Austria,  one 
pf  the  twenty-three  children  of  Agiteseus,  to  whom  the  Klosternenburgh  owes 
its  foundation.  The  church  seems  to  hsve  been  several  times  injured  by  fire, 
and,  in  1519,  by  severe  earthquakes,  which  did  great  injury  to  the  buildings 
in  Vienna  and  the  vicinity,  and  on  these  occasions  to  have  been  partly  rebuilt, 
and  much  enlarged.  Ihe  tower,  as  built,  or  restored,  in  1519,  in  process  of 
time,  deviated  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  iron 
bar  was  carried  through  it  as  an  axis  for  the  support  of  the  spire,  which, 
having  a  considerable  tendency  to  vibrate,  might  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  destruction,  rather  than  of  strength ;  consequently  the  thin  wall  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  spire  was  reduced  almost  to  a  ruin,  and  at  length  became 
in  such  a  dangerous  condition,  as  to  require  rebuilding.  The  removal  of  the 
old  spire  was  commenced  in  August,  1839,  and  in  the  following  spring  all  the 
condemned  part  had  been  removed.  The  mode  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  restoration,  was  novel  aud  ingenious ;  the  slight  masonry  of  the  spire 
being  supported  by  means  of  a  framing  of  vertical  iron  ribs  fastened,  at  their 
lower  extremities,  to  a  cast  iron  plate  or  base,  and  united  to  each  other  at 
intervals  by  horizontal  rings  of  rolled  iron.  These  rings  are  made  to  project 
from  the  inner  surface,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  person  ascending,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  ladders,  to  the  top  of  the  spire.  All  the  wrought  and  rolled  iron 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  iron  skeleton,  the  weight  of  which  wu 
only  123  cwt.,  was  prepared  in  the  government  works  at  Neuberg,  in  Styria. 
The  cast-iron  plates  or  rings  were  furnished  from  the  government  iron  works 
at  Marie-zell.  In  the  autumn  of  1842,  when  the  whole  of  the  masonry  of 
the  spire  had  been  completed,  the  upper  portion,  consisting  entirely  of  iron 
work,  was  fixed.  This  also  was  attached  to  a  strong  cast-iron  circular  plate, 
umilar  in  construction  to  that  below.  This  portion  of  the  framing,  with  the 
other  iron  work  employed  in  the  spire,  weighed  about  80  cwt.,  so  that  the 
entire  weight  of  iron  was  about  203  cwt.  The  new  portion  of  the  spire  was 
connected  to  the  old  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  iron  work,  very  appro- 
priately called  *'  anchor  faateningt ."    The  portion  of  the  ipire  restored,  (viz., 


from  the  gallery  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  crott)  is  about  182  ft.,  the 
cost  thereof  being  about  130,000  gulden,  of  which  sum  15,500  gulden  were 
expended  in  taking  down  the  old  spire,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  ne- 
cessary scaffolding.  Objections  have  been  raised,  at  Vienna,  to  the  extensiTe 
use  of  wrought  iron  in  the  reconstruction,  from  an  apprehension  of  injury 
arising  from  the  dilatation  of  the  metal  under  changes  of  temperature ;  it  ap- 
pears,  l\pwever,  froih  careful  experiments  made,  that  the  expansion  of  a  bar 
of  wrought  iron  40  ft.  in  length,  under  an  alteration  of  40**  Reaumur,  is  not 
more  than  three  lines,  even  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  would  be  leas  in  a 
vertical  position,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  upper  parts  on  the 
lower ;  and  the  opposite  effect  would  increase  with  the  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature, the  efflect  being  still  less  when  a  number  of  pieces  are  united,  forming 
m  system  (as  in  the  iron  work  of  the  spire),  than  when  the  same  length  is  in 
a  single  piece.  It  further  appears,  that  Bolinger,  the  mechanical  engineer, 
found  the  dilation  of  one  of  the  iron  ribs,  between  the  temperature  of  summer 
and  winter,  to  be  only  one  line,  and  that  of  the  iron  framework,  when  com- 
pleted and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  aun  before  it  was  covered  by  the 
muonry,  to  be  imperceptible. 

At  the  next  Meeting,  on  Monday  Evening,  the  22nd  instant,  the  following 
papers  will  be  read: — "A  description  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  River 
Moine,  at  Clisaon,  near  Nantes,"  by  William  Bromet,  Esq.  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
"  Some  observations  on  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Kettering, 
in  Northamptonshire,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Billingii,  Associate. 


ON  BRONZE  FOR  STATUES. 


By  Captain  Charlks  Hoftmak,  of  the  Prusshin  Artillery. 

(TVoMtlated  for  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal  Jrwn  the  Berlin 
Gewerbeblalt.J 

Bronze  should  be  of  a  good  colour,  and  yellowish  red  is  preferred :  it 
should  be  capable  of  being  wrought  with  tbe'file  and  the  chisel ;  it  should 
have  the  fluidity  requisite  for  filling  perfectly  all  the  cavities  of  the  mould, 
and  producing  an  exact  impression,  and  it  should  be  capable  of  taking 
patina  or  a  green  colour  by  the  application  of  a  mordant.  The  first  quality 
is  best  obtained  in  those  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  in  which  the  tin  is  iniJ 
proportion  of  from  15  to  6  per  cent,  the  red  colour  of  the  compound,  and 
its  tenacity  increasing  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tin  contained. 
But  all  the  combinations  of  copper  and  tin  are  formed  by  the  mechanical 
mixtnre  of  anterior  combinations  of  copper  and  tin,  of  which  one  containing 
exactly  61f  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  38|^  per  cent,  of  tin,  is  distinguiabed  t^ 
a  bluish  tint  and  crystallme  fracture,  and  possesses  considerable  hardness ; 
whilst  the  other  contains  nearly  95}  per  cent,  of  copper  and  4f  per  cent,  o^ 
tin,  and  hu  a  bright  yellow  colour  tinged  with  red,  and  presenting  a  clos^ 
grain,  on  fracture,  a  rough  surface,  and  much  tenacity.  The  first  combination] 
which  is  the  harder,  contains  exactly  3  atoms  of  copper  and  1  of  tin,  and 
the  second  30  to  40  atoms  of  copper  to  1  of  tin.  These  two  combination! 
may  be  considered  as  representing  hardness  and  tenacity,  the  due  develop^ 
roent  of  which  properties  of  cohesion  can  only  exist  as  the  combination  i!l 
uniform  throughout  the  mass,  an  effect  difllcult  to  be  produced  in  pieces  o^ 
bronze  very  dissimilar,  and  cooling  with  a  different  degree  of  rapidity! 
These  reasons  form  a  considerable  objection  to  the  use  of  copper-tin  bronu 
for  statuary  founding,  besides  which,  although  a  sufficient  proportion  of  iii^ 
will  give  fluidity  so  as  to  fill  the  mould  well,  such  an  alloy  is  bad  for  tb^ 
chisel,  flying  off  in  little  bits,  which  prevents  the  work  from  looking  well  | 
neither  do  these  alloys  present  a  good  patina. 

The  capability  of  being  wrought  by  file  and  chisel  is  afforded  by  copperi 
zinc  alloy,  provided  the  zinc  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  nor  fall  belot^ 
5  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  often  obstinate  to  handle,  and  yet  is  not  hard  enougli 
in  delicate  parts  to  withstand  the  action  of  chiselling.  The  colours  are  i 
yellowish  red,  verging  often  to  a  citron  yellow.  Some  of  these  alloys  ar^ 
very  fluid,  but  do  not  fill  the  mould  well,  to  effect  that,  50  or  &di  per  cent 
of  zinc  must  be  introduced,  but  which  alloys  are  hard  and  brittle  under  Uv 
chisel.  Copper- zinc,  therefore,  is  not  a  good  alloy,  but  zinc  added  to  coppe 
is  susceptible  of  a  good  patina. 

Profitting  by  these  several  properties.  Professor  Hoffman  has  made  soov 
experiments  to  obtain  a  good  statuary  bronze,  and  recommends  the  alloy 
ranging  between  the  two  following  cases. 

Ist.  To  produce  the  reddest  bronze. 

88f  copper-zinc  (7  atoms  copper,  1  atom  zinc) 
1  \\  copper-tin  (3  atoms  copper,  1  atom  tin.) 

100 
2nd.  A  cheap  bronze  with  a  bright  yellow  oolonr  alfflost  golden. 
93|  copper-zinc  (2  atoms  copper,  1  atom  zinc) 
6i  copper-tin  (3  atoms  copper,  1  atom  tin.) 

100 

The  combinations  between  these  two,  Captain  HofliDaan  rangei  in  tj 
classesi  possessing  various  properties.       -        ^^  ^^  ^^  .  ^^ 
Digitized  by  VnOOV  IC 
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REGISTER    OF   NEW   PATENTS, 

UKDfR  tbis  bead  we  propose  to  give  abstracts  of  tbe  specifications 
of  ah  tbe  moat  important  patents  as  tbey  are  enrolled.  For  tbis  pur- 
pone  we  tball  feel  obliged  if  patentees  will  favour  os  witb  abstracts  of 
tbeir  patents,  immediately  after  tbeir  enrolment.  If  any  additional 
information  be  required  as  to  any  patent,  the  same  may  be  obtained 
by  applyii^  to  Mr.  Laxton  at  tbe  Office  of  tbis  Journal, 

STANDING  RIGGING  FOR  SHIPS. 

James  JoH2t  Givbbs,  of  Woolwich,  Surgeon,  for  **  Improvements  in  apparatnt 
far  Mcuring,  or  fixing,  ttanding  riggings  and  ehaintf  and  other  foc^te/*— Granted 
July  I ;  Enrolled  January  1. 

This  invention  of  certain  improTements  for  fixing  standing  rigging,  chains, 
and  dbcr  tackle,  rtlates  first  to  an  improved  lanyard,  and  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  screw  with  a  right  and  left  handed  thread,  each  of  which  are 
mad«  to  fit  into  a  boss,  having  a  hook  at  the  outer  end,  for  affixing  the  same 
to  certain  parts  of  tbe  rigging :  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  that,  on  giving  mo- 
tion to  tbe  screw,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  tommy,  or  spanner,  which 
IS  made  to  fit  on  a  boss,  or  enlarged  part  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  screw, 
tbe  two  bosses  will  be  simultaneously  drawn  together  or  separated,  so  as  to 
slacken  or  tighten  the  parts  of  rigging  to  which  they  may  be  attached  at 
pleasure. 

The  second  part  of  tbe  invention  relates  to  a  hook  which  is  constructed  at 
the  lower  part  where  the  curve  Ukes  place,  with  a  hinge  joint;  the  two  parts 
of  the  hook  thus  formed,  when  affixed  to  the  rigging,  are  secureil  by  a  cord 
at  **  mousing.'*  These  improvements,  with  respect  to  the  screw  lanyard,  are 
iiat^  to  be  preferable  to  the  present  mode  of  securing  rigging,  for  this  reason, 
thit  they  can  be  slackened  or  tightened  in  any  weather  without  impelling  the 
rnatVB  course,  and  in  the  application  of  the  above  to  vessels  of  war,  the  in- 
ventor presumes  that,  on  account  of  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  screw  lanyard, 
&  shot  would  glide  off,  and  thereby  preserve  the  shroud,  whereas,  by  the 
ymmt  mode  of  constructing  them,  the  lanyard  would  be  cut.  and  the  shroud 
disengaged,  and  thus  cause  danger  and  inconvenience  to  those  working  the 
ship.  Lastly,  the  hook,  which  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  screw  lan- 
yard, for  securing  the  shrouds,  being  secured  by  the  mousing,  may,  in  case 
of  ntddcn  atorm.  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  tbe  masts  and  rigging, 
be  disengaged  at  a  moment's  warning,  by  simply  cutting  the  cord  or  mous- 
ioK.  which  will  alk)w  tbe  bode  to  fly  open. 

The  iffventor  claims,  first,  the  inode  of  working  a  double  screw  into  two 
rpante  boxes  bored  oat  to  receive  the  screw,  and  applying  the  same  to  stand- 
ng  rigging.  Secondly,  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  a  hook  or  books  with  a 
yarn  or  binge,  and  the  privilege  of  attaching  such  hook  to  chains  or  standing 
''figing- 


FLATIENING  GLASS. 

Janes  Hahtlbt,  of  Wear  Glass  Works,  Sunderland,  Glass  manufacturer, 
for  ^  Jmpnmemeuts  t»  ike  wuun^aciure  of  glass,'* —Gr^nied  July  6  ;  enrulled 
Jsooary  6.  1944.  . 

Thz  present  mode  of  flattening  cylinders  of  glass,  appears,  from  the  specl- 
iSration  to  be  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  to  be  flattened 
is  tbe  greatest  on  that  side  next  the  flattening  stone,  which  side  of  the  cylin- 
der, bring  towards  the  fire,  becomes  highly  heated,  in  consequence  of  which, 
such  side  will  flatten,  whilst  the  other  side,  being  comparatively  little  heated, 
win  retain  much  of  iu  stiffness ;  the  first  part  of  this  invention,  therefore, 
coosiafani  tbe  application  of  a  rotary  stone  of  about  10  in.  dfameter,  which 
p  laud  at  tbe  right  of  the  flattening  stone,  in  the  position  «  here  the  cylinders 
ae  osaally  pot  before  being  moved  to  the  flattening  stone :  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  rotary  stone  is  an  axis  which  is  caused  to  rotate  in  suitable  bear- 
lip,  so  that  tbe  workman  may  readily  turn  round  the  stone  with  the  cylin- 
^  of  glass  upon  it,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  gl.iss  can  be  kept  equal  on  all 
«dpt.  The  patentee,  in  the  second  part  of  his  improvements,  states  that 
aocne  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  a  cylinder  of  glass,  after  it  has  been 
eat  open,  flat  upon  tbe  stone,  in  consequence  of  the  air  which  is  between  the 
^tening  stone  and  the  glass ;  to  obviate  this,  Mr.  Hartley  perforates  the 
fbttening  stone  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  about  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  allows  the  air  to  escape  from  underneath  the  plate  of  glass ;  it  is  pos- 
ni4e  that  a  stone  so  perforated  would  mark  the  face  of  glass,  but  where  such 
fbie  is  to  be  ground  and  polished  it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  marks  would 
U  removed  by  the  operation  of  grinding.  The  third  part  of  the  invention  re- 
UU9  to  certain  improvements  in  the  beJ  or  table  upon  which  plate  glass  Is 
groand ;  tbe  mode  hitherto  employed  has  been,  to  form  a  bed  of  plaster  of 
hris;  in  place  of  this,  a  bed  is  formed  by  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  India  rubber 
Qt  aboQt  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  a  size  dependent  upon  the  plate  to 
ks  ground  ;  owing  to  tbt  adhesive  quality  of  India  rubber,  the  plate  of  glass 


will  be  found  to  adhere  very  firmly  during  the  process  of  grinding  and  po- 
lishing. 

Lastly,  in  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass,  it  is  well  known,  that  just  before 
introducing  the  glass  into  the  flashing  furnace,  the  nose  of  the  glass  is  heated 
in  a  furnace  constructed  at  one  side,  and  which  Is  called  the  nose-hole ;  the 
air  which  causes  the  rush  of  vapours  through  the  nose  hole,  is  introduced 
below  the  fuel;  by  ubich  means  tbe  draft  causes  a  dust  and  certain  vapour.i  to 
pass  this  nose-hole,  which  is  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  glass ;  the  mode 
of  obviating  this  is  by  constructing  air  tubes  which  proceed  from  tbe  outside 
of  the  glass  house ;  by  these  tubes  air  Is  conducted  to  the  furnace,  and  alk>wed 
to  enter  in  streams  at  the  sides,  or  front,  and  above,  to  the  fuel,  which  entirely 
obviates  the  defect  above  referred  to.  The  claims  are  for  the  Improvement 
in  the  flattening  kiln  capable  of  rotating;  for  successively  receiving  the  cy* 
linders  of  glass  to  be  flattened  before  they  are  mo\ed  on  the  flattening  stone. 
Second,  the  application  of  a  perforated  flattening  stone.  Third,  the  use  of 
India  rubber  for  the  purpose  above  described.  Fourth,  the  peculiar  mode  of 
constructing  a  furnace  for  beating  tbe  nose  of  crown  glass  before  introducing 
tbe  same  into  the  flashing  furnace. 


METALLIC  ROOFS  AND  JOISTS. 

James  BaTDSxx,  Junior,  of  Oakfarm  iron  works,  near  Dudley,  Staffordshire! 
Iron  master,  for  *'  Impronements  in  the  mant^facture  of  metallic  roofs  and  joists 
and  improvements  in  joining  sheets  or  plates  qf  metal  for  varums  purposes^ — 
Granted  July  6  ;  Elnrolled  January  6. 

The  mode  of  constructing  metallic  roofs,  according  to  the  first  part  of  this 
invention,  is  as  foltows ;  the  rafters  are  made  with  a  groove  a'or«g  the  upper 
edge ;  and  the  plates  forming  the  covering,  which  are  of  a  rectangular  fonUf 
are  bent  down  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  surface ;  one 
end  of  each  of  the  plates  is  also  bent  down  in  like  manner,  and  the  other 
end  bent  upwards,  so  that  when  the  plates  are  put  toKether,  the  lower  end 
or  that  bent  downwards,  laps  over  the  up[ier  end  of  the  plate  adjoining,  the 
end  of  which  is  bent  upwards,  the  lateral  edges  of  each  of  the  plates  fit- 
ting into  the  groores  formed  in  the  rafters,  into  which  they  are  secured  by 
means  of  wedges,  the  space  l>etween  the  plates  is  then  filled  with  asphalte  : 
another  mode  is  by  forming  a  groove  in  the  rafters  as  described,  and  also 
in  the  stretchers,  which,  on  being  put  together,  forma  rectan^^ular  or  oblong 
groove,  the  edges  of  the  plate  in  this  case  are  bent  one  way,  and  made  to 
fit  the  rectangular  groove ;  the  plates  in  tbis  case  are  secured  by  wedges, 
and  the  water  preventetl  jassing  through  the  joints  by  filling  the  apace 
with  asphalte. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  joining  metallic 
battens  or  laths ;  in  this  case  tbe  rafters  are  formed  with  a  mortice  on  the 
upper  edge,  and  the  ends  of  the  battens  so  constructefl  as  to  fit  in  the  same, 
which  are  to  be  constructed  as  above  describe<l.  The  third  improvement 
consists  In  forming  the  rafters  partly  of  wood,  and  pirtly  of  Iron ;  this  is  also 
effected  by  forming  a  groove  in  the  edge  of  the  rafter,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  filled  with  wood,  so  that  the  laths  ur  battens,  when  tiles  are  to  be  employed, 
may  be  nailed  to  the  rafters. 

Fourth,  and  lastly,  this  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  welding 
iron  plates,  and  bars  of  iron  together  ;  for  this  purpose  the  patentee  erects  a 
pair  of  rollers  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace ;  the  plates  intended  to  be 
welded  may  be  affixed  together  by  a  lap  joint,  or  a  bar  of  iron  may  be  placed 
upon  the  plates  so  as  to  cover  the  joint.  The  plates  are  then  to  be  secured  by 
means  of  rivets  or  clamps,  and  placed  in  the  furnace ;  the  rollers  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  top  roller  is  capable  of  being  raised,  so  that  the  workman 
can  put  a  pair  of  tongs  between,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hold  of  the  plate ; 
when  tbe  plates  have  got  to  a  welding  heat,  they  are  withdrawn,  and  one  end 
placed  between  the  rollers,  which  on  being  set  in  motion,  will  draw  the  pUtes 
from  the  furnace,  and  the  parts  will  be  weUed  together  by  the  pressure.  When 
it  is  required  to  strengthen  a  plate  of  iron,  a  number  of  small  pieces  may  be 
placed  upon  the  surface  in  various  devices,  and  the  plate  heated  and  welded 
as  above  described. 

The  inventor  claims  first,  the  mode  of  constructing  metallic  roofs  by  em- 
ploying iron  rafters  with  grooves  and  metal  plates  turned  at  their  edge?. 
Second,  the  mode  of  making  metallic  roofs  by  applying  iron  rafters  with 
grooves  for  receiving  iron  laths.  Ibird,  the  mode  of  constructing  wrought 
iron  rafters  and  joists  witb  grooves  for  wood.  Fourth,  the  mode  of  joining 
plates  or  sheets  of  iron,  by  causing  them  to  be  welded  by  means  of  the  pres- 
surt  of  rollers. 


RECTiUNEAR  INTO  ROTATORY  MOTION. 

James  Booth,  of  Liverpool,  clerk,  and  doctor  of  laws,  for  •*  Certain  fm- 
provements  in  the  means  of  converting  rectilinear  into  rotatory  motion,  and  qf 
converting  rotatory  into  rectilinear  motion,** — Granted  July  6 ;  enrolled  Jan.  6. 

The  specification,  after  referring  to  the  various  mechanical  arrangementa^ 
which  have  been  employed  for  tbe  atove  purpose,  proceeds  to  state  that  It  iA^ 
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a  well  known  mathematical  principle  that  if  a  right  line  of  fixed  length  is  in 
motion,  and  its  ends  move  in  two  right  lines  that  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  centre  or  middle  point  of  such  right  line  will  describe  a  circle, 
whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  given  right  line ;  let  A  B.  (ig.  1, 
FIf.  1.  bft  the  right  line,  and  C  D,  £  F  be 

F  riglit  lines,  at  right  angles  to  each 

other,  and  0  the  middle  point  of  A.  B ; 
then  if  the  extremities  move  alternately 
on  the  lines  C  D,  £F,  the  point  O  will 
describe  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  I, 
and  diameter  A  B ;  it  is  from  the  above 
principle  that  the  inventor  bases  his 
invention,  which  is  as  follows.    Fig.  2, 
is  a  sectional  elevation ;  A  A  is  a  fraroe- 
woA  ot  Iron,  supported  by  pillars  B  B,  C  is  the  cylinder  of  an  engine.  D  the 
piston  rod,  attached  to  a  cross  head,  each  endlof  which  passes  through  a 
fig.  a.  ^«-  3. 


A 


slide  d,  made!  to  work*  freely  in  the 
grooves  or  openings  E  E,  of  the  frame- 
work  A  A.  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the 
framework  A  A,  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  for  converting  the  ro- 
I        m  U  tatory  into  a  rectilinear,  and  the  recti- 

,  ^        111 jl         .  =.      linear  into  a  rotatory  motion.  G  is  the 

fr^    *         ■'  '     f     \r   iQain  or  crank  shaft,  H  the  crank,  and 

I  a  connecting  or  coupling,  one  end 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  slide  d,  working  In  the  vertical  groove,  the  other 
end  being  connected  tb  a  slide  working  In  the  horizontal  groove  E,  and  the 
centre  or  middle  point  connected  tu  the  outer  end  of  the  crank  H.  It  will  be 
evident,  that  on  motion  being  imparted  to  the  piston  rod,  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  connecting  link  (or  slides)  will  move  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direc- 
tion, which  combined  movements  will  give  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  crank 
shaft.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  cranks  (there  being  two) 
be  placed  in  opposite  directions,  or  in  a  line  with  each  other,  the  shafts  to 
which  they  are  affixed  will  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  Mr.  Booth  claims 
the  conversion  of  alternate  rectilinear  motion  into  continuous  rotatory  motion, 
and  vice  vena,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  ordinary  working  cranks.  In 
connexion  with  arms  or  sliding  cranks,  the  ends  of  which  are  caused  to  move 
In  grooves  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  described. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PROPELLING. 

Jamks  Joseph  Brunet,  of  Dmehouse,  Middlesex,  Esq.,  for  "  Improvementt 
in  propelling,*^— Qranied  July  6 ;  enrolled  Jan,  6. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  an  improved  paddle  wheel,  the 
float  boards  of  which  can  be  forced  outwards*  or  drawn  in,  or  reefed  or  un- 
reefed  as  may  be  desired.  This  improved  wheel  is  constructed  with  two  float 
boards  to  eaeh  arm  of  the  wheel,  one  placed  at  the  front  side  of  each  of  the 
arms,  and  the  other  at  the  back,  ami  attached  together  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gonal arm,  so  that  the  floats  are  in  two  diiferent  places,  but  so  situated  with 
respect  to  each  other,  that  the  inner  edge  of  one  coincides  with  the  outer  edge 
of  the  other ;  in  place  of  bolting  the  floau  to  the  arms  of  the  wheel,  they  are 
so  constructed  as  to  be  disengaged  from  the  arms,  or  in  other  words,  to  be 
locked  and  unlocked,  with  respect  to  the  arms,  at  pleasure;  this  is  effected 
by  means  of  two  wheels,  one  of  which  the  patentee  terms  the  compression 
wheel,  and  the  other  the  reefing  wheel ;  these  wheels  are  made  to  turn  freely 
on  th«  shaft  of  the  paddle  wheel,  and  have  motion  given  them  by  means  of 
an  arrangement  of  gearing  and  a  windi ;  to  each  pair  of  float  boards  is  at- 
tached, by  means  of  a  pin  joint,  one  end  of  a  diagonal  arm,  the  other  being 
attached,  in  like  manner,  to  the  periphery  of  the  reefing  wheel,  which,  in 
being  put  in  motion  by  the  aforesaid  gearing  and  winch,  the  floats  will  be 
drawn  towards  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  the  same  will  be  unlocked,  or  dis- 
engaged, from  the  arms  of  the  wheel. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consisU  in  another  modification  of  the 
above,  the  difference  being  that  the  floats  are  placed  further  apart,  aa  in  the 
ordinary  paddle  wheel,  and  in  a  line,  or  some  circular  plane  with  each  other, 
at  equal  distances  from  the  axis ;  in  this  case,  each  alternate  float  only  is 


connected  to  the  reefing  wheel,  and  is  capable  of  being  reefed  and  unreefed. 
the  other  being  bolted  to  the  arm  of  the  wheel.  The  Inventor  claims  tlie 
reefing  and  unreefing  of  floats  of  paddle  wheels  by  the  combined  action  of 
reefing  wheels  and  connecting  rods. 

The  third  part  of  these  improvements  consists  in  a  mode  of  propelling  ves- 
sels without  the  aid  of  paddle  wheels,  or  other  external  propelling  machinery. 
This  is  eflected  by  causing  a  continuous  stream  of  water  to  be  drawn  through 
a  number  of  openings,  either  at  the  bow  or  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  then  eject- 
ing or  forcing  the  same  through  a  number  of  openings  at  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  whereby  a  retractive  force  is  obtained,  which  propels  the  vessel  fur- 
ward.  For  this  purpose  a  steam  engine  of  sufflcient  power  is  employed  to 
work  a  three-throw  crank,  which  gives  motion  to  three  pumps  that  inject 
and  eject  the  water  in  a  continuous  stream,  thereby  propelling  the  itml 
forward. 

The  last  part  of  the  Improvements  consists  In  a  new  mode  of  conneetfaig  aod 
disconnecting  the  cranks  of  the  paddle  shafts  of  steam  vessels,  and  the  cranks  of 
the  engine ;  this  Is  eflected  as  follows :— A  piece  of  iron  of  the  form  of  a  washer, 
having  a  portion  of  Its  circumference,  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  cut  oot, 
Is  afiixed  to  the  end  of  the  crank  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  by  means  of  bolts ; 
the  opening  In  the  above  is  in  a  lateral  direction  and  of  safllcient  size  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  "  toe- pin,"  or  crank-pin,  which  pin  is  fixed  to  the  crank 
of  the  engine  shaft  In  the  ordinary  manner ;  the  modft  of  securing  the  end 
of  the  crank* pin  into  the  opening  of  the  piece  of  iron  bolted  on  the  crank  of 
the  paddle  shaft,  is  by  a  strong  iron  ring,  which  in  the  first  place  Is  pasted 
over  the  crank  pin.  and  the  ends  of  the  t«o  cranks  brought  together^  so  tliat 
the  end  of  the  crank-pin  passea  Into  the  opening  of  the  pitce  of  iron,  and  is 
there  held  by  slipping  back  the  ring,  and  passing  It  over  the  aforesaid  piece 
of  iron  boiled  to  the  crank  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft.  The  patentee  claims 
the  mode  of  propelling  a  vessel  by  causing  water  to  flow  from  the  ootajde 
into  and  through  pipes,  and  to  be  ejected  continuously  through  orifices  placed 
near  the  stem,  by  means  of  two  or  more  pumps. 

Lastly,  the  mode  of  connecting  and  disconnecting  the  crank  of  the  paddle 
wheel  shaft  to  the  crank  of  the  steam  engine  shaf^. 


PORTABLE  ROOF. 

Gbokob  Pabsons,  of  West  Lambrook.  near  South  Petherton,  Somerset, 
shire,  gentleman,  for  an  **  Improved  portable  roof  for  agricuUurai  amd  for  oiha 
purpoiet,'* — Granted  July  6th  ;  BInrolled  January  6(h. 

The  portoble  roof,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  speeifieation.  con- 
sIsU  of  an  Iron  boss  or  socket,  having  a  collar  at  eaoh  end ;  in  the  circum. 
ference  of  one  of  the  collars  there  is  a  number  of  mortlcea  for  receiving  ibt 
upper  ends  of  the  rafters,  the  lower  ends  being  attached  to  a  suitable  fxaine. 
work  of  a  circular  form,  supported  by  the  lower  part  of  the  socket ;  the  roof 
so  constructed  is  made  to  slide  over  a  pole  made  in  the  form  of  a  scr«w,  6/ 
nailing  or  otherwise  fastening  thereon  a  number  of  segments  of  metal,  which, 
when  joined  together,  are  of  a  spiral  form ;  the  screw  pole  so  constructed  is 
made  to  pass  freely  through  the  socket,  within  which  is  an  antifriction  roller 
that  rests  upon  the  plate  or  plates  of  metal  forming  the  serew :  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  description  of  roof  can  be  easily  removed,  as  it  is  only  required 
to  provide  a  block  or  pedestal  having  a  hole  in  the  top  for  receiving  the 
screw  pole  and  keeping  the  same  in  a  vertical  position  ;  and  in  order  to  raise 
or  lower  a  roof  in  constructing  or  removing  a  hay  rick,  so  as  to  protect  It 
from  the  weather,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  rotary  motion  to  the  roof, 
and  the  same  will  be  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  required.  Another  des- 
cription of  roof,  which  is  of  an  oblong  foiin,  is  sup|>oried  by  two  poles,  but 
in  place  of  raising  and  lowering  the  roof  as  above  described,  at  each  end  of 
the  roof  there  is  a  pulley,  each  pulley  being  provided  with  a  ratchet  wheel . 
round  one  of  the  pullies  there  is  a  rope  or  chain,  which  passes  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  the  pole  adjoining,  and  over  a  guide  pulley  to  the  top  of  iht 
pole,  where  it  passes  over  another  guide  pulley  to  the  top  of  the  other  pole, 
and  from  thence  in  like  manner  once  round  the  other  pulley  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  roof;  thus  by  giving  motion  to  the  axis  of  each  of  the  pulleys  by 
means  of  a  winch,  the  roof  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  Another 
mode  of  supporting  and  raising  the  roof,  is  effected  by  boring  a  number  of 
holes  in  each  pole  and  passing  pins  through,  upon  which  the  ends  of  the  roof 
are  made  to  rest.  The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  arrangement  of  a  roof  formed 
round  a  sliding  socket  capable  of  biing  moved  up  and  down  at  pleasure,  on  a 
pole.  Second,  the  peculiar  method  of  raising  and  lowering  a  roof,  fint  by 
a  spiral  worm  and  antifriction  roller  in  the  socket ;  and,  secondly,  by  a 
ratchet  wheel  and  |Hilley.  He  also  claims  the  application  of  a  gauge  rod, 
which  is  fixetl  to  the  lower  collar  of  the  socket  of  the  roof  first  described, 
whidi  gauge  is  capable  of  being  moved  round  independently  of  the  root, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  diameter  of  the  hay  rack  about  to  be  con- 
striicted. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STEAM  ENGINES. 

Jatov  Samuda,  of  Southwark  Bridge  IroD  work«,  Surrey,  Engineer,  for 
"  ttmpnmauwU  ta  the  eomimetiou  qf  steam  enginet,  partieularly  applicable  to  the 
f  </tUam  mtnigatum.-^inDted  July  10, 184S ;  fiirolled  January  10»  1844. 


The  first  improYement  consists  in  anoTel  constmction  of  Uie  steam  engine, 
whereby  the  cylinders  are  placed  almost  over  the  Iceel  of  the  boat ;  the  steam 
C7liiidcr,  piston  rod,  cross  head,  and  side  rods,  are  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, bat  in  place  of  the  side  lerer  beams,  Mr.  Samudm  employs  a  lerer  of  a 
triangular  form  moring  upon  centres,  which  gives  motion  to  the  connecting 
rod ;  the  cylinders  of  this  engine  are  not  exactly  in  a  line  with  each  other 
but  a  little  sideways,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
connectiDg  rods  may  work  close  to  each  other,  but  if  it  Is  desirable  to  have 
the  cylinders  in  the  same  line,  it  can  be  effected  by  cranking  one  of  the  con- 
nective n)ds,  so  as  to  recelTe  thlB  other :  the  foltowing  sketch,  which  is  an 
elevation  of  the  engine  with  one  side  reihOTed,  will  serve  to  illustrate  more 
clearly  the  novel  construction  of  the  same ;  a  a,  is  the  framework  of  the  en- 
gine, ft,  b  two  iron  triangles  working  on  centres  c,  c,  fixed  to  the  framework  ; 
4,  d  the  connecting  rods,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  connected  to  the  ends  of 
the  triangle  by  pin  joints,  and  the  upper  ends  to  the  single  crank  pin ;  e,  e, 
tha  eylindara*/,/,  the  side  rods  connected  at  one  end  to  the  cross  head  of 
the  piston*  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  triangle  by  a  pin  joint  as  shown  by 
the  drawing. 


The  second  part  of  these  improvements  consists  in  a  modification  of  the 
above,  but  in  place  of  one  cylinder  being  employed  at  each  end  of  the  frame, 
there  are  two  cylinders  placed  abreast  of  one  another ;  in  this  case  there  are 
four  air  pumps  employed  which  are  worked  from  the  crou  head,  but  if  pre- 
ferred one  only  may  ba  emptoyed,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
firame  and  worked  from  the  crank  shafl ;  the  condensers  are  underneath  the 
bed  pUte  of  the  engine.  The  cylinders  in  the  third  part  of  these  improve- 
ments are  elevated  upon  brackets  cast  or  otherwise  fixed  to  the  framework,  so 
that  the  pbtons  descend  and  are  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  triangles  by 
short  links ;  the  eccentrics  in  this  case  are  fixed  one  on  each  shaft,  and  the 
crank  |rios  are  connected  by  a  link,  so  that  the  engines  in  case  of  an  accident, 
can  be  worked  inde^ndently  of  each  other.  The  fourth  part  of  these  im- 
provements shows  the  application  of  the  above  to  vessels  moved  by  submarine 
propellers.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  part  by  inverting  tlie  annexed 
sketch.  In  this  case  the  triangles  are  placed  above  the  main  shaft,  Khich 
latter  passes  through  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  aud  upon  it  is  ibed  a  drum 
having  arms  of  plate  iron  made  in  a  spiral  form,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of 
Ibretng  a  very  solid  body  of  water  through,  the  reaction  of  which  has  the 
eflect  of  propelling  the  vessel.  Fifth  improvement  consisU  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  two  vibrating  cylinders  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  an 
open  topped  air-pump  placed  between  them,  all  of  which  are  worked  from 
one  crank  pin.  Sixth  improvement  relates  to  a  mode  of  working  the  exhaust 
valvet  of  steam  engines,  the  ateam  valves  being  constructed  in  the  usual  way. 
For  this  purpose,  tw-o  segments  of  metal  sufficiently  long  to  cover  theexhaint 
pa^agea  are  made  to  fit  the  inner  circumference  of  the  cylinder ;  these  seg- 
ments of  metal,  which  are  connected  together  by  a  rod,  are  actuated  by  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  piston  hat  nearly  finished  its 
Dpwaxd  stroke  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  segment  at  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  closes  the  exhaust  way  at  the  top,  and  opens  that  at  the  bottom,  and 
9ie€  versa.  The  seventh  relates  to  a  mode  of  regulating  the  expansion  valves  of 
steam  engines  and  so  as  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  any  point  of  the  stroke ;  each 
expansion  valve  is  worked  by  a  cam  or  eccentric  having  a  boss  cast  on  one 
side,  end  bored  out  so  as  to  fit  the  crank  shaft  and  work  loosely  upon  it 
through  the  circumference  of  the  boss,  and  about  one  third  or  fourth  of  the 
wmy  round  is  made  a  slot ;  a  hoop  is  then  bored  out  to  fit  nicely  upon  the 
boas  of  the  eccentric,  and  through  the  circumference  of  this  hoop  is  made  a 
epiial  slot ;  a  phill4  then  paMed  through  the  slots  of  the  hoop  and  eccentric, 


and  is  fixed  into  a  hole  formed  In  the  circumference  of  the  shaft ;  the  hoop 
it  sl:ookl  be  observed,  is  prevented  turning  round  upon  the  boas  of  the 
eccentric  by  means  of  keys ;  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  on  moving  the  hoop 
endwise,  which  is  effected  by  a  bell-cranked  lever  actuated  by  a  screw,  that 
the  eccentric  will  be  turned  round  upon  the  shaft,  whereby  the  expansion 
valves  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  any  required  part  of  the 
stroke. 

The  eighth  and  last  improvement  is  for  a  mode  of  constructing  a  governor 
for  regulating  the  discharge  of  the  saturated  brine  from  the  boilers ;  to  effect 
this  a  valve  box  is  made  in  the  discharge  pipe,  having  a  conical  valve,  on 
the  spindle  of  which  there  is  a  helical  spring  which  acts  against  a  collar 
formed  on  the  end  of  the  spindle,  so  as  to  raise  the  valve  and  thereby  increase 
the  size  of  the  aperture ;  the  action  of  the  steam  and  brine  upon  the  base  of 
the  cone,  will  of  course  have  the  effect  of  closing  the  aperture  by  forcing  into 
it  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the  same  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  pres* 
sure  of  steam  in  the  boiler. 


STONE  SAWING  MACHINERY. 

WiLUAM  HuTcnisoN,  of  Ivy-bridge  Lane,  Strand,  Middlesex,  marble 
merchant,  for  *'  Improoements  in  maeMneryfir  cutting  or  sawing  marble  and  other 
«^4NK«."— Granted  July  13,  1843 ;  enrolled  January  13, 1844. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  application  of  a  saw  guide,  or  frame  fixed 
above  the  block  of  marble  or  stone  to  be  cut,  whereby  the  sawing  of  stone 
is  rendered  very  easy,  and  capable  of  being  done  by  any  man  or  boy  of  suf  • 
ficioit  strength  to  move  the  saw  frame. 

The  saw  guide  consists  of  two-  pieces  of  timber  parallel  to  each  other  and 
a  few  inches  apart ;  these  timbers  or  guide  are  placed  above  the  stone,  and 
supported  at  each  end  by  transverse  pieces,  which  pieces  are  capable,  by 
means  of  screws,  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  At  each  end  of  the 
saw  frame  (which  may  be  of  the  ordinary  construction)  there  are  two  anti- 
friction rollers  which  work  between  the  guides,  and  serve  to  keep  the  saw 
frame  in  a  vertical  position ;  in  addition  to  the  screws  above  referred  to  for 
raising  the  pieces  of  timber  that  support  the  ends  of  the  guide  frame,  there 
are  also  screws  for  moving  and  adjusting  the  said  guide  frame  laterally,  by 
means  of  which  the  saw  can  be  set  to  any  part  of  the  face  of  the  block  of 
marble  or  stone  when  it  is  required  to  cut  it  Into  slabs,  and  the  guide  frame  by 
the  arrangements  above  described,  can  also  be  set  to  any  required  heighL 
Another  improvement  in  this  apparatus  is  in  the  application  of  a  weight  for 
bearing  up  the  saw  frame,  so  that  the  sand  and  water  may  get  freely  under 
and  pass  t^e  blade  of  the  saw ;  for  this  purpose  a  pulley,  capable  of  adjusting 
itself  to  the  position  of  the  saw  frame,  is  suspended  from  a  bar  affixed  to  the 
roof  of  the  building ;  a  rope,  having  a  counterbalance  weight  at  one  end,  is 
passed  over  the  pulley,  and  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  saw,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  supporting  the  same  as  may  be  required.  The  claims  are  for 
the  mode  of  guiding  saws  worked  by  hand  by  means  of  guides,  togetlier 
with  the  moving  of  the  guides  hiterally  or  vertically  by  means  of  screws ; 
also  the  application  of  the  anti-friction  rollers,  and  lastly*  the  mode  of  sus« 
pending  a  pulby  that  moves  with  the  saw  guide* 


STEAM  PROPELLING  MACHINERY. 

Joseph  Maudslat,  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  engineer,  for  **  Improvements  in 
machinery  uudfor  propelling  vessels  by  steam  power,**— GnnM  July  13t  1843 ; 
enrolled  January  13, 1844. 

The  first  part  of  these  improvements  relates  to  a  mode  of  transmitting 
power  from  one  shaft  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  or  giving  motion 
to  a  submarine  propeller.  The  main  or  crank  shaft  in  this  case  is  in  a  line 
with  the  keel  of  the  vessel ;  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  (which  may  be  pro- 
longed to  anv  convenient  distance  towards  the  stem  of  the  vessel)  there  is  a 
drum,  having  a  number  of  grooves  in  its  periphery.  On  the  end  of  the  pro- 
pelhng  shaft,  which  is  placed  below  and  parallel  with  the  crank  shaft,  there 
is  another  drum  of  smaller  diameter  having  a  like  number  of  grooves  formed 
in  its  periphery  ;  these  drums  are  keyed  on  their  respective  shafts  in  such 
manner  with  regard  to  position,  that  the  grooves  in  one  of  the  drums  are 
opposite  the  spaces  of  the  other  drum :  the  mode  of  transmitting  motion 
from  the  drum  of  the  crank  shaft  to  that  of  the  propelhng  shaft,  is  by  a  rope 
which  circulates  with  repeated  convolutions  around  the  two  drums.  The 
rope  in  the  first  place  is  passed  over  the  drum  of  the  crank  shaft  at  one  end, 
it  is  then  conducted  by  means  of  two  guide  pulleys  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
drum,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  drum  of  the  propelling  shaft  into  that 
groove  nearest  the  end  of  the  drum ;  it  is  then  passed  over  and  under  tlie  two 
drums  until  it  reaches  the  opposite  end,  at  which  pUoe  the  two  ends  of  the  rope 
are  spliced  together.  Between  the  two  drums  there  is  another  pulley  fixed  oa 
the  end  of  a  moveable  lerer,  actuated  by  a  scrs w  i  the  object  of  this  apparatus 
is  to  tighten  the  rope  when  required,  which  is  effected  by  caiiaiog  the  pulley 
te  press  agaiiut  the  rope.  The  patentee  eliiois  the  improvment  in  machinery 
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for  propelling  Teasels  by  steam  power,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  an 
endless  rope  or  ropes  circulating  with  repeated  conTolutions  around  grooved 
drums,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  motion  from  one  drum  to  another. 
The  second  improvement  consists  in  the  application  of  a  revolving  propeller 
having  two,  three  or  more  oblique  vanes,  and  also  in  the  application  of  two 
rudders  in  place  of  one,  which  rudders  are  placed  behind  the  revolving  pro- 
peller, as  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of 
a  portion  of  a  vessel,  showing  one  of  tlie  rudders  and  the  revolving  propeller. 
Fig.  2,  an  end  view  of  the  same :  a  a,  is  the  revolving  propeller  fixed  upon 
the  end  of  the  shaft  ft,  which  passes  through  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines.    The  propelling  shaft  receives  its  motion  from  the 


Fig.] 
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crank  shaft  of  the  engine  in  the  manner  above  described,  or  the  same  may 
he  driven  by  spur  wheels :  e,  c,  are  the  two  rudders,  the  situation  of  which 
will  be  seen  by  the  drawing.  Mr.  Maudslay  chdma  for  this  part  of  the  in- 
vention the  improvement  hi  machinery  deseribed  for  propelling  vessels,  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  any  revolving  propeller  by  oblique  action, 
being  situated  behind  or  abaft  the  stem  post  of  the  vessel,  and  substituting 
for  the  ordinary  rudder  two  mdders,  when  such  rudders  are  used  in  combina- 
tion with  the  revolving  propeller. 


STREET  CLEANING  APPARATUS. 

SxEimBN  Geary,  of  Hamilton  Plade,  King's  Cross,  Middlesex,  Architect, 
aud  Civil  Engineer,  for  "  Improvements  in  machinery t  or  apparatus^  fir  clearing, 
cleansing  1  ^vatering,  or  wholly  or  partially  covering  with  sand,  or  other  materiais, 
roads f  streets,  or  ways ;  and  which  machinery  is  also  applicable  to  other  similar 
purposes.— <3rd.nied  Joly  13, 1843  ;  Enrolled  January  13,  1844. 

The  machine,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  specification,  consists  of 
a  large  drum  or  cylindrical  case  of  wood,  or  other  material,  mounted  in  a 
frame  running  upon  two  wheels ;  to  one  of  these  wheels  is  fixed  a  spur 
wheel,  which  takes  into  and  drives  a  wheel  keyed  on  the  end  of  a  horizontal 
shaft,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  machine ;  upon  this  shaft,  and 
within  the  machine  or  cylinder,  there  are  keyed  two  wheels,  or  circular  pieces 
of  wood,  having  notches  or  openings  in  the  periphery,  which  receive  the  ends 
of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  which  are  denominated  the  *'  stock  ;'* 
between  these  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  the  brushes  or  brooms,  formed  of  any 
suitable  material,  such  as  "  birch,  cane  or  whalebone,**  (or  scrapers  of  wood 
or  iron),  are  secured  by  means  of  screws  or  rivets.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen, 
that  on  motion  being  given  to  the  machine,  a  rotary  motion  will  be  imparted 
to  the  axis,  upon  which  is  keyed  the  circular  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  brushes 
(which  may  be  arranged  in  consecutive  order,  or  alternately  with  scrapers, 
or  scrapers  alone  may  be  employed)  are  caused  to  act  against  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  whereby  any  accumulation  of  dirt  will  be  removed  by  the 
brushes,  which  are  in  close  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  same  will  be  conducted  by  the  brashes  or  scrapers,  and  deposited  into 
a  receiver  formed  within  the  machine,  and  from  which  it  can  be  removed 
through  an  opening  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  claim  is  for  the  construc- 
tion and  application  of  revolving  brushes  or  brooms  when  ^acting  against  a 
fixed  curved  surface,  or  portion  of  a  cylinder,  with  which  they  are  in  close 
contact,  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

The  drawings  show  another  modification  of  the  machhie  above  described, 
in  which  the  receptacle  for  the  dirt,  in  place  of  being  within  the  ma- 
chine, is  placed  in  front ;  in  this  case  the  receiver  may  be  placed  on  a  pair 
of  wheels,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  detached  from  the  machine  itself. 
Another  part  of  these  improvements  relates  to  the  application  of  certain 
parts  to  the  machme  first  described,  whereby  the  said  machine  may  be  ren- 
dered available  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  streets  or  roads,  when  the 
machine  is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  removing  dirt  or  soil.  In  order 
to  convert  the  aforesaid  machine  into  a  watering  machine,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  throw  the  wheels  out  of  gear  and  remove  a  portion 
of  the  brushes.  The  reservoir,  in  this  case,  is  constructed  with  openings  at 
the  lower  part,  to  which  are  attached  the  branch  pipes,  provided  with  a  valve 
or  stop  cock,  and  delivery  pipe,  which  is  perforated  in  like  manner  to  those 


in  ordinary  use.  The  next  step  is  to  fill  the  reservoir  with  water,  whea  the 
machine  is  fit  for  use,  and  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
streets,  roads,  or  wayi.  The  claim  is  for  the  general  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  parU  constituting  a  machine  for  the  purpose  above  described. 
Another  part  of  these  improvements  relates  to  the  application  and  arrange- 
ment of  certain  parts  to  the  above  mentioned  machine,  whereby  it  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  sand  or  other  material,  over  and 
upon  the  surface  of  roads,  so  as  to  affonl  a  better  foothold  for  horses,  and  alio 
more  secure  for  pedestrians.  Presuming  the  machine  last  above  described 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  pipes,  &c.. 
and  the  reservoir,  which  is  constructed  with  a  flange,  has  another  portion 
affixed  to  it  by  means  of  bolts,  which,  when  put  together,  form  a  drcalar 
reservoir,  with  an  opening  at  the  lower  part  for  the  delivery  of  sand,  or  other 
material,  which  is  regulated  by  a  slide  or  hopper.  The  patentee  does  not 
clahn  any  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  machine  above  described,  except  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  employed  in  the  general  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  parti  constituting  a  machine  or  apparatus  for  the  purpose  above 
described. 


PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  AMMONIA  AND  CYANOGEN. 

Richard  Laming,  of  Radley's  Hotel,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfrian,  gen- 
tleman, for  "  Improvements  in  the  purification  and  application  of  ammonia  to  ob- 
tain certain  products.'*- Gnnted  July  13,  1843 ;  enrolled  January  13, 1844. 

In  order  to  obtain  ammonia  according  to  the  first  part  of  this  invention, 
sufficiently  purs  for  the  arts,  the  patentee  employs  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
hme  and  gas  water,  as  follows :  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime  in 
solution  is  mixed  with  gas  water,  in  order  to  convert  the  ammonia  which  is 
present  into  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  then  separated, 
and  the  remaining  solution  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  then  left  to  cool ;  it  is 
afterwards  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  to 
combine  with  all  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  secondly  with  sufficient  lime 
to  saturate  the  muriatic  acid  which  is  present,  after  which  the  solution  may 
be  distilled,  when  the  ammonia  will  be  found  in  the  water  in  a  tolerably  pure 
state.  The  second  part  of  these  improvements  is  the  application  of  ammonia 
to  the  production  of  cyanogen,  so  as  to  make  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
the  primary  result,  and  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  admit  of  its  application  to  the 
economical  production  of  the  cyanurets,  ferrocyanurets,  and  hydrocyanates. 
Generally  Uie  process  is  as  follows :  the  inventor  provides  an  iron  cylin- 
drical retort  about  1  ft.  6  in.  diameter  and  8  ft.  long ;  this  cylinder,  which  is 
lined  with  fire  bricks,  and  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal,  is  set  vertically  in  a 
furnace,  and  brought  to  a  red  heat ;  ammonia  in  the  form  of  vapour,  with 
certain  other  substances,  which  do  not  prevent  the  desired  result,  is  intro- 
duced by  a  pipe  near  one  end  of  the  retort.  In  its  passage  the  ammonia  is 
deprived  of  part  of  its  constituent  hydrogen,  while  the  remaining  part,  to- 
gether with  its  nitrogen,  combines  with  carbon  to  form  prussic  or  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  which^  finally  escapes  from  the  heated  vessel  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour, mixed  with  other  matters,  amongst  which  will  be  some  of  that  sub- 
stance in  an  undecomposed  state.  The  prussic  acid  vapour  thus  obtained 
may  be  condensed  in  water,  for  subsequently  making  the  compounds  of  cy- 
anogen and  for  other  purposes,  or  ft  may  be  brought  at  once  into  communi- 
cation with  the  several  substances  with  which  it,  or  its  constituent  cyano- 
gen, is  to  be  combined ;  for  instance,  it  may  be  received  into  water  cou- 
taining  certain  metallic  oxides,  with  which  it  will  make  the  corresponding 
metallic  cyanurets  or  hydrocyanates,  &e.  The  patentee  claims  the  making  of 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  le-action  at  a  red  heat  of  any  convenient 
form  of  carbon  and  ammonia,  by  whatever  means  such  re-action  is  es- 
tablished :  also  the  use  of  prussic  acid  so  made  for  saturating  and  dissolving 
bases ;  and  thus  giving  existence  to  cyanurets  and  hydrocyanates,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  which  prussic  acid  is  or  may  be  usefully  applicable. 


Condensation  of  Caebonic  Acid  bt  Charcoal.— The  cells  of  wood  char- 
coal have  a  diameter  of  about  1 -2400th  of  an  inch,  and  if  a  cubic  inch  con- 
sisted entirely  of  cells,  their  united  surface  would  amount  to  100  square  feet. 
By  experiment  it  can  be  shown  that  the  cells  constitute  five-eighths  of  the 
whole  cubic  contents  of  the  charcoal,  and,  allowing  for  the  space  occupied 
by  the  charcoal,  the  actual  surface  of  the  cells  will  be  about  73  square  feet. 
When  charcoal  is  plunged  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  absorbs  into  its  cells  no 
less  than  56  times  their  cubic  contents  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure,  and,  consequently,  the  gas  is  condensed  to  56  atmospheres.  But 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Addams,  carbonic  acid  liquifies  under  a  pres- 
sure of  36*7  atmospheres,  and  we  are  hence  compelled  to  conclude  that  above 
one-third  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  condensed  on  the  walls  of  the  cells  is 
in  the  liquid  iiiAtt.—Mitscherlich, 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DESERT  FORMATIONS. 
No.  5. 

Were  the  love  of  learning  to  be  revived  among  the  Arabians,  and 
did  their  philosophers  turn  their  particular  attention  to  the  modern 
science  of  geolo^,  their  opinions  and  theories,  suited  to  the  pheno- 
mena before  them,  would  be  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  such  as  em- 
brmce  a  system  of  oceanic  deposits  alone,  excluding  many  of  the  phe- 
nomeoa  now  so  familiar  to  even  the  unlearned  reader :  instead  of  de- 
scribing a  succession  of  catastrophes,  so  strikingly  manifest  In  many  of 
the  formations  of  Europe,  their  ideas  would  be  confined  to  the  ex- 
treme simplicihr  of  the  desert  strata,  and  to  those  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  fossil  bodies  and  fossil  beds,  and  by  which  changes,  de- 
pendent upon  climate  and  position,  the  mineral  kingdom  is  produced : 
and  could  they  not  avail  themselves  of  modern  discoveries,  facts 
which  speak  for  themselves,  requiringno  interpretation,  their  ideas 
would  be  narrowed  to  the  days  of  Woodwara  and  others,  and  their 
theories  would  be  equally  ridiculous.  On  the  other  hand,  did  modem 
geologists  take  the  trouble  of  visitine  and  exploring  these  lands,  sub* 
mittiqg  with  resignation  and  cheerinlness  to  the  necessary  privations 
and  dangers  attending  these  joumeyings,  there  is  little  doubt  but  great 
changes  would  take  place  in  their  respective  tlieories:  they  would  un- 
doubtedly learn  and  unlearn  much. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  confined  my  observations  to  oceanic 
foasil  formations^  and  in  these  are  naturally  included  all  desert  soils ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  mineral  kingdom  is  extensively  developed  in  these 
wastes,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  with  perspicuity  and 
simplicity  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  enter  into  more  minute  de- 
tails of  the  causes  of  effects  manifest  in  the  creation  of  rocks,  stones, 
earths,  and  metalline  bodies.  The  multitude  of  fossils  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  arranged  in  groups  and  families,  forming  in  many 
instances  entire  strata,  and  generally  disseminated  over  the  surface  or 
in  the  Interior  beds,  attest  to  the  wonderful  changes  which  this  plane- 
tary body  has  undergone  during  the  revolutions  of  Time.  Exclusive 
of  the  magnificent  fossil  formations  of  the  deserts,  which  are  very 
often  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  which,  in  fact,  compose 
the  entire  strata,  every  portion  of  the  earth  exhibits  the  like  phe- 
nomena of  oceanic  and  mineral  formations ;  the  chalk  deposits,  ex- 
tending over  a  great  portion  of  the  British  isles,  northern  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Russia,  as  also  in  North  America, 
however  dissimilar  in  their  lithological  composition,  agree  in  their 
character  of  oceanic  organic  bodies;  and  such  may  be  said  of  the 
oolite  and  shell  limestones.  On  searching  into  the  lower  strata,  we 
invariably  find  fossil  bodies  analogous  to  those  now  forming  beneath 
the  waters,  or  but  recently  abstracted  from  them,  and  so  perfect  is 
their  state  of  preservation,  that  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  identify 
the  genera  or  order  to  which  they  belong,  but  abo  to  discover  the 
sequence  of  events  and  the  manifold  influences  under  which  they  were 
produced;  we  distinguish  in  the  Ichthyosauri,  ammonites,  echini, 
clamps  of  coral,  and  families  of  shell  fish,  the  once  living  occupants  of 
oniet  seas  and  tropical  heat,  which  must  have  lived  and  propagated 
tbeir  kind  in  those  places  where  we  now  find  them ;  and  as  Cavier 
truly  remarks,  they  are  found  in  elevations  far  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  places  where  the  sea  could  not  have  been  conveyed  by 
ai^  existing  cause.  They  are  not  only  included  in  loose  sand,  but  are 
often  embedded  in  the  hardest  stones.  Every  country,  every  conti- 
nent, every  island  of  any  size,  exhibits  the  same  phenomena.  To 
wbit  other  conclusions,  therefore,  can  we  come,  but  that  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  earth  were  once  covered  by  the  waters,  that 
those  vast  chalk  and  oolite  deposits,  hills  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
valleys  of  oceanic  marl,  owe  their  origin  to  oceanic  organic  bodies  ? 
The  varied  phenomena  also  testify,  that,  although  by  changes  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation,  some  portions  of  these  elevated  lands  have 
been  again,  and  perhaps  again  submerged,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  earth  testifies  to  the  operation  of  very  slow  causes  of  effects 
manifest,  as  well  as  to  the  gradual  but  universal  decrease  of  the  wa- 
ters. The  earths  produced  oy  atmospheric  influences,  although  won- 
derful to  contemplate  in  their  variety  and  extent,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  Uie  oceanic  formations,  to  the  existence  of  which  the  former 
owe  their  origin  and  many  of  their  peculiar  properties ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  several  varieties  of  schist  and  basalt,  the  bulk  of  aggregate, 
and  in  general  the  entire  mass  of  rocks  forming  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  earth,  are  exclusively  oceanic,  and  most  of  the  mineral 
bodies  included  in  the  carboniferous  beds  are  produced  by  oceanic 
influences. 

The  protean  powers  of  nature  are  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
changes  which  take  place  from  the  living  body  to  the  mineral  com- 
pooDd,  the  same  species  of  shell  fish  is  seen  under  a  variety  of  forms : 
It  resolves  into  marl  or  chalk,  it  silicifies  as  flint,  it  is  identified  in 


limestone  or  shell  marble,  it  sometimes  csonsists  of  several  distinct 
minerals,  thus  chalk  and  flint  often  form  separate  parts  of  un  echinit**, 
and  in  Derbyshire,  chalk,  calcareous  spar,  bitumen  and  quartz,  arc 
frequently  incorporated  in  the  same  shell ;  many  of  the  after  changes 
are  still  more  beautiful :  thus  some  are  converted  into  Egyptian  jasper, 
others  into  amethyst  quartz,  chalcedony,  or  camelion.  It  is  only  when 
we  follow  the  order  of  these  changes,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  govern  and  direct  them,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  their  extent  and  importance  in  nature :  thus  many  of 
the  chalk  and  oolite  formations,  and  the  limestones,  have  no  appearance 
of ''organic  remains  left,  in  consequence  of  the  general  decomposition 
of  the  fossil  bodies  of  which  they  are  compost ;  but  the  material  of 
these  bodies  is  left  as  an  undeniable  record  of  their  previous  existence, 
as  sure  and  certain  as  the  comminuted  particles  of  land  vegetation, 
termed  earth,  denote  the  previous  existence  of  terrestrial  vegetable 
earth ;  and  in  corroboration  of  these  facts,  the  same  slow  but  certain 
changes  are  continually  taking  place  before  our  eyes,  until  they  are 
lost  sight  of  in  crystalline  bodies. 

Did  this  earth  exist  merely  by  decay  and  re-production,  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  would  similate  to  the  causes  in  action,  the  rocks  would 
moulder  into  sands  and  pebbles,  and  the  terrestrial  and  oceanic  matters 
would  be  so  intimately  blended  together  as  to  defy  classification:  but, 
is  such  the  case  ?  the  oceanic  earUis,  consisting  of  varieties  of  sands, 
marls  and  calcareous  matters,  limestone  rocks,  and  siliceous  bodies,  are 
throughout  the  by  far  greater  portion  of  the  earth  of  unmixed  quali- 
ties ;  thus  vegetable  earths  tire  not  found  in  the  vast  desert  beds  of 
the  earth,  nor  does  alumina  enter  into  their  composition,  until  such 
time  as  thev  become  blended  with  terrestrial  earths,  or  exposed  to 
long  atmospheric  action:  the  syenites,  porphyries,  busalts,  &c.,  simply 
siliceous  bodies  composing  these  oceanic  tracks,  are  peculiar  to  them, 
and  peculiar  to  their  respective  localities :  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tions bear  an  analogy  to  the  formations  of  Europe  and  America  which 
have  not  been  intruded  upon,  by  herbaceous  plants  and  other  organic 
products  of  dry  earth :  every  portion  of  their  soils  is  the  product  of 
organic  action,  or  of  action  resulting  therefrom:  every  stone  is  a  group 
of  fossil  organic  bodies,  tJie  body  or  fragment  of  a  body  of  some  in- 
habitant of  the  deep :  the  sands  in  their  primary  state  principally 
consist  of  the  comminuted  particles  of  mollusca,  but  the  shelly  texture 
soon  dbappears  after  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence :  the  animal 
oils  have  become  mineralized,  and  either  preserve  their  quality  as 
naphtha,  or  they  enter  into  combination  with  other  substances,  and  thus 
disappear  partially  or  wholly  from  the  view.  In  all,  and  through  all, 
we  acknowledge  the  fossil  kingdom  as  the  basis  of,  and  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  production  of  numerous  mineral  bodies. 

The  deserts  of  Persia  are  exceedioglv  extensive,  and  according  to 
Chaudin,  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  that  country  was  cuttivatible 
in  his  time.  On  the  east  of  the  Tigris  a  considerable  desert  com- 
mences, pervaded  by  the  river  Ahwaz,  and  extending  to  the  north  of 
Shuster,  about  140  miles  in  length  and  80  in  breadth.  The  great  Sa- 
line desert,  including  the  great  desert  of  Herman,  is  about  TOO  miles 
long  by  a  medial  breadth  of  200  miles;  attached  to  this  is  the  desert 
of  Mekran.  This  immense  area,  extending  200  miles,  is  impreg- 
nated with  nitre  and  other  salts,  which  taint  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  whole  country  is  distinguished  for  its  deficiency  of 
rivers,  and  a  multitude  of  rocky  mountains  without  vegetation.  The 
soil  of  the  plains  is  in  general  stony,  sandy,  barren,  and  ever3rwhere  so 
dry,  that  if  it  be  not  watered,  it  produces  nothing,  not  even  grass : 
even  the  clays  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  muriate  of  soda.  Separated  from  the  great  desert  of  Kerman, 
sind  bounded  by  mountain  ranges  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  other  ex- 
tensive deserts  of  Baloochistan.  The  great  desert  of  Zaharah  stretches 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  including  a 
space  of  2600  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth,  the  whole  of  which, 
except  a  few  insulated  spots  of  comparative  fertility,  are  sterile  and 
desolate,  consisting  of  barren  plains,  shifting  sands,  and  ranges  of  hills 
composed  of  that  peculiar  class  of  rocks  common  to  oceanic  deposits, 
and  sometimes  wholly  composed  of  rock  salt.  Its  borders  towards  the 
Atlantic  present  in  many  places  a  succession  of  sea  beaches,  the  table 
land  rising  upwards  of  20  feet  above  the  present  level  of  high  water. 
All  the  great  deserts  of  the  earth  are  most  unquestionably  oceim  beds 
whence  the  waters  have  gradually  receded,  or  otherwise  have  been 
suddenly  thrown  off'by  changes  in  the  earth's  plane  of  position,  occa- 
sioning local  or  general  catastrophe;  where  they  have  gradually  re- 
tired, is  evidenced  by  immense  deposits  of  muriate  of  soda  covering 
the  surface  of  valleys,  and  forming  hills  of  considerable  m;ignitude, 
as  well  as  entire  strata  disposed  beneath  the  surface :  on  the  other 
hand,  their  sudden  retiring  is  denoted  by  the  violence  done  to  the 
elevated  strata,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  valleys,  which  exhibit 
by  strong  water  lines  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  ocean  waters.  Most 
deserts  have  their  peculiarities     thus  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  Syria, 
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Cobiy  Hifidostan  and  Peraiay  are  noted  for  their  sands;  the  Suez  and 
Nubiaii,  and  Arabian  deserts,  for  their  saline  and  fossil  beds,  some  of 
Ihe  Persian  deserts,  the  desert  of  Ava,  and  others,  for  their  immense 
quantities  of  namhtha,  petroleam  or  mineral  pitch ;  all  of  them  abound 
with  fossils,  of  species  aoalagous  to  those  now  inhabiting  the  bor* 
dering  seas,  with  petrifactions  In  which  manj  species  of  &h  may  be 
distinguished,  commingled  with  natron,  the  sulphates,  and  muriates, 
gypsum,  limestone,  roagpesia,  ocean  marl,  and  other  peculiar  products, 
which  denote  oceanic  origin :  such  is  the  general  composition  and 
character  of  the  exterior  ^ds,  and  such  it  appears  to  be  beneath  the 
surface,  so  far  as  the  discoveries  of  man  extend.  Even  the  rocks  of 
syenite,  basalt,  porphyry,  sandstone  and  limestone,  partake  of  the  same 
nature,  and  from  the  simplicity  of  their  components,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  potash  and  other  peculiar  products  of  terrestrial  veffetables, 
must  be  exclusively  assigned  to  the  ocean.  In  and  throughout  the 
whole,  the  coral  formations  are  exceedingly  extensive,  passing  by  a 
variety  of  transitions  into  rocks  and  earths^  and  sillcifiea  stones,  and 
in  the  latter  state  Ijring  loosely  spread  over  the  valleys,  resembling  in 
appearance,  and  being  often  mistaken  for  trunks  of  trees. 

"  The  Arabian  Desert,''  saysNiebuhr,  **  bears  every  mark  of  having 
recently  been  a  part  of  the  bled  of  the  ocean ;  and  its  little  elevation 
above  the  sea  would  require  but  a  small  rise  of  its  waters  to  restore 
this  desolate  track  to  its  former  condition.  Its  subsoil  like  that  of  the 
deserts  is  a  grey  clay,  with  a  large  proportion  of  sand  intermixed  with 
marine  exuvie,  extending  to  a  great  aistance  from  the  sea.  It  con- 
tains large  strata  of  muriate  of  ^a,  whiph  in  some  places  rise  up  in 
hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Its  gentle  and  uniform  slope  towards 
the  sea  seems  to  indicate  that  it  hasgradually  emerged  from  the  ocean, 
which  is  still  receding  from  if  The  advance  or  the  land  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Persia  is  exceeding  great;  indeed  Charles  T.  Bell  calculates  it 
to  be  more  than  280  miles  since  the  last  catastrophe,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  great 
salt  desert  was  at  no  very  distant  period  covered  by  the  waters  (u  the 
Gulf,  everything  upon  and  beneath  its  surface  demonstrating  oceanic 
origin.  The  ^reat  salt  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  is  of  like 
composition  with  the  surrounding  deserts,  and  in  the  days  of  the  early 
kings  of  B^pt,  must  have  been  entirely  covered  by  the  ocean  waters, 
and  indeedthe  whole  of  the  Suez,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Lybian,  Mesopo- 
tamian,  and  Nubian  Deserts  bear  iucontestible  evidence  of  their  ma* 
rine  nature ;  the  elevated  plateau  being  almost  wholly  calcareous,  or 
consistii^of  extensive  fossil  formations,  and  beds  of  salt  The  soils 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  a  great  portion  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  are  of  fossil 
formation,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  still  uncovered,  and  unaf- 
fected by  terrestrial  vegetable  matters.  Syria  abounds  with  salt  lakes, 
and  the  soil  of  Palestine  is  so  impre|pi]ated  with  bitter  acrid  salts  and 
sulphur,  as  to  render  it  wholly  unfit  ^r  cultivation,  even  the  waters  of 
the  river  Jordan  during  the  dry  season,  are  brackish  and  unwholesome, 
flowing  through  hills  of  ocean  marl  of  the  consistence  of  clay :  in  fact, 
divested  of  its  historical  reminiscences,  Palestine,  composed  of  barren 
mountains  and  numerous  deserts,  is,  considered  as  one  whole,  for  from 
being  favourable  to  the  happiness  or  increase  of  the  human  race,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  nse  of  its  rivers  and  periodical  rains  for  its 
SLgricultiiraJ  produce,  and  in  periods  of  drought,  which  often  occur,  it 
too  often  suffers  the  triple  scourge  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  plague. 
Nor  can  we  foiget  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  disposed  in  a  vaQey  of  salt 
and  mineral  pitch :  the  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  chiefly  calr 
careous  and  abounding  with  fossils.  Passing  eastward  over  the  great 
desert  of  Bockhara  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  find  the  sea  retreat- 
ing from  Baloochistan  on  the  one  side,  where  a  great  sandy  desert  is 
formed,  and  from  Cutch  on  the  other  side ;  the  great  run  being  one 
vast  sandy  flat,  containing  immense  quantities  of  muriate  of  soda,  and 
covering  a  surface  of  70(X)  square  miles ;  but,  however  extensive,  it  is 
comparatively  insi^ificant  compared  to  the  great  desert  with  which 
it  is  united,  embracing  the  important  provinces  of  Agmere  and  Raj  poo- 
tana.  The  drying  off  of  inland  seas  is  also  an  undeniable  fact ;  thus 
the  communications  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterrane^an,  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  land  is 
still  encroaching  upon  the  waters  to  a  vast  extent  One  of  the  deserts 
of  the  Caubul  territory  is  about  400  miles  in  lei^;tb,  and  composed  of 
sand  hills  and  indurated  clay. 

Besides  the  acrid  or  saline  deserts  which  more  immediately  embrace 
the  rainless  regions  situate  within  the  tropical  band,  there  are  other 
immense  tracks  of  waste  and  unproductive  soil  termed  st£PPS8.  The 
Steppe  of  the  Dnieper  comprehends  a  vast  plain  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Bogue,  of  a  dry  and  sand^  9uality,  containing  many  salt  lakes 
and  salt  plots.  The  Steppe  of  (lie  Don  and  Volga,  comprehends  all 
the  space  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the  Kuban :  it  is  a  very 
large  acrid  steppe,  contaimng  several  salt  lakes  and  salt  plots,  and 
abundance  of  sulphur.  Within  the  confines  of  this  steppe  is  what  is 
called  the  Human  Steppe,  in  which  lie  the  aolt  lakes  of  AstrakaOf 


several  bitter  lakes  and  warm  springs,  having  every  appearance  of 
being  a  dried  np  sea  t  this  being  renc&red  more  probable  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flat  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Azof  Seas,  the  shalloir- 
ness  of  their  coasts,  the  low  situation  of  the  Steppe,  and  the  nature  of 
its  compounds.  The  Steppe  of  the  Vol^  and  Ural,  called  the  Kal- 
muck Steppe,  consists  of  a  nir  stretching  ndge  of  sandstones,  extending 
from  the  middle  of  the  mountains  to  tne  Caspian,  and  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  plain  on  either  side  of  these  mountains :  Its  oonstltuents  evi- 
dence its  havimr  been  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  rock  salt  and  salt  lakes 
being  thickly  diffused  over  the  whole  plains.  Other  Steppes  there 
are  stretching  towards  the  north,  and  partially  or  wholly  waste. 

In  South  America  there  are  also  very  extensive  steppes  consisting 
of  beds  of  sand,  saline  deposits,  and  otner  products  of  sea  water,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  barren  and  desolate,  there  being  only  a  few 
acrid  plants  and  scrub  wood  dotting  their  surface.  The  slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  Llanos,  of  Varinos,  and  the  Caraceas;  the  B<MQues  and 
forests  of  the  Amazon ;  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  maxe  it  ap^ 
pear  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  rormerlv  coveredf  this  great  extent 
of  land ;  forming  immense  gulfs  in  the  dry  land,  reaching  the  base  of 
the  Andes. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  oceanic  earths  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  local  affections  to  which  these  earths  are  sub- 
jected; thus,  for  instance.  In  Arabia  Felix,  the  salts,  phosphates,  car- 
bonates, and  sulphates,  being  produced,  remain  michanged  from  age 
to  age :  but  on  the  Abyssinian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  distance  of  ouy 
a  few  leagues,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  rains,  the  salts  and 
other  volatile  and  vaporous  products,  which  are  inimical  to  life,  are 
washed  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are  thus  nnited  with  com- 
pounds criranosing  the  lower  strata,  or  in  their  nnion  with  each  other, 
torm  neutral  bodies :  at  the  same  time,  the  shells  of  moltosea  eiUier 
decompose,  or  gradually  indurating,  separate  in  their  parts,  and  pass 
by  transition  into  stones  and  peboles.  The  decomposed  masses  of 
carbonate  of  lime  unite  as  rock,  and  the  earth  soon  becomes  covered 
with  coarse  grasses  and  scrub  wood,  to  be  replaced  by  the  acacia  and 
eventually  by  trees  of  a  nobler  growth,  more  complicated,  and  of 
a  higher  order  of  development.  Animal  species  and  genera  no  sooner 
find  their  food  covering  the  new  made  soil  than  they  repair  to  it,  and 
propagate  in  their  generations,  and  very  often  the  bcality  has  both 
animals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  itself.  In  whatever  part  of  thie 
world  we  view  nature,  in  production  and  reproduction,  the  very  deters 
minate  effects  of  local  influences  are  strikingly  manifest  in  the  pro* 
ductlon  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies. 

Removed  from  the  influences  of  terrestrial  matters,  prodoced  by 
the  animal  and  vegetable  orders,  genera  and  species  are  eventnaliv 
produced,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  various  compounds  and  fossU 
and  mineral  formations  are  generated.  The  young  oceanic  earth  rests  in 
its  own  strength,  and  the  changes  which  take  place  In  the  varioos  de-> 
positions  of  matter  are  wholly  governed  by  local  influences.  In  those 
parts  of  the  earth  where  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  rains  seldont 
or  never  fall,  nature  slumbers  for  ages  In  organic  production,  eonfinine 
her  operations  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  if  genera,  orders,  and 
species,  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  developed,  tiiey  are  such  as 
are  oopformable  to  the  steriti^  of  the  soil,  being  in  the  simplicity  of 
organical  structure  i  thus  the  land  is  desert,  ever  presenting  tiie  like 
monotonous  view  to  the  traveller,  who  treads  interminable  plains  of 
sand,  hitersected  with  groups  and  chains  of  hills  equally  barren  and 
unproductive,  abounding  with  noxious  exhalations,  poisonous  gases, 
bitter  salts,  and  sulphur,  all  around  speaking  of  imperfection,  the  or- 
ganic body  decomposing,  and  the  mineral  body  forming :  of  the  beau^ 
and  variety  common  to  a  more  favourable  soil  and  climate,  nothing  is 
to  be  found  but  a  few  crystalline  bodies  of  comparatively  litde  value  i 
not  one  spark  of  animal  life  appears  to  cheer  the  dreary  scene.  In 
this  desert  sterile  state  the  earth  reposes,  free  from  the  continued 
action  and  addition  of  accumulating  matters  producing  in  other  loos- 
lities :  but  even  in  regions  the  most  fMbiddic^  and  destructive  to 
organic  creatures,  nature  acts  snceasingly  lo  (^eating  mineral  bodies 
ana  mineral  beds  from  the  fossil  soils  spreading  forra  on  eveiy  sides 
the  cast  off  clothing  of  molluscs  and  fisncs,  preserved  from  deoompo* 
sition,  in  the  re-combination  of  their  atomic  structsre,  become  things 
of  other  name  and  nature ;  the  beds  of  the  valleys  become  covered 
with  petrifections,  the  sands  sparkle  with  crystalline  or  efflorescing 
salts,  the  decomposed  masses  of  commingled  oceanic  matter  are  oon- 
verted  into  gjrpsum,  alabaster,  marble,  sandstone  and  other  species  of 
rock,  and  a  degree  of  order  takes  |^ace  where  confusion  and  disunion 
previously  revelled  triumphant.  The  periods  necessarily  required  to 
effect  these  multitudious  changes  depend  entirely  upon  sssodatton 
and  climate :  excess  of  dry  heat,  or  excess  of  mouture  alike  militating 
against  the  development  of  terrestrfd  organic  bodies.  When  inces- 
sant dry  heat  acts  upon  the  thirsty  soil,  it  oxidates  ait  bodies  of  s  cal- 
careous natnrei  and  caoaea  the  ooral  ree(  and  the  bsds  of  shell  flibi  to 
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decompoBe  id  dry  friable  massef,  and  in  thU  state  they  remaiot  antil 
by  the  agency  of  water,  the  disintegrated  inaMes  are  united  as  one 
cooeolidated  or  crystalline  body.  W  here  the  rains  are  unfrequent,  and 
in  vany  extensive  regions  they  are  seldom  or  never  known  to  falC  here 
mature  sleeps  over  the  creation  of  living  creatures,  and  the  scanty  vege* 
tatioD  consists  of  those  few  plants  which  love  a  hot  dry  climate  and 
an  acrid  soil,  while  here  and  there,  in  more  favoured  spots,  may  be 
okmened  a  few  miserable  acacias  standing  as  guides  to  wandering 
Anftbs,  or  as  signs  of  a  wall  of  wretched  brackish  water  being  within 
the  reach  of  tha  expiripg  wanderer :  of  the  animal  creation  there  are 
oooe,  save  a  few  vultures,  kites,  and  ravens,  which  flit  rapidly  over  the 
bumipg  waste,  or  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  expiring  camel,  as  though 
conscious  of  its  approaching  death.  No  living  form  oould  possibly 
exist  in  some  of  these  regions,  there  being  no  springs  of  water,  no 
shelter  from  the  eontiniious  vertical  heat,  no  form  of  food,  animal  or 
vegetables  the  soil  throu|fhout  is  alike  inimical  to  the  development, 
susienaace,  and  propagation  of  living  species.  Such  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  African  and  Asiatic  deserts,  and  of  the  numerous 
isUnde  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  wherever  these  lands  are  disposed  in  the 
raisless  regions,  there  they  continue  barren  and  desolate  from  genera- 
tioo  to  geaeratioi^  preserving  tliere  their  characteristic  traits,  by  which 
tiieir  origin  and  nature  lias  Men  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
rationt  extending  over  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  man,  and 
being  evidently  produced  ages  before  man  was  a  denizen  of  the  earth. 

{To  be  cmtinHed.J 
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Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  tie  Lahouring  Population  of 
Greai  Britain.  A  Suppfementary  Report  on  the  Practice  of  Interment 
in  Townd. — By  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  London,  1849. 

On  the  Laying  out.  Planting,  and  Managing  Cemettries.'^By  J.  C. 
Loudon.    London:  Longman,  1843. 

In  no  one  thing  has  the  march  of  intellect  more  fully  shown  itself, 
aod  Qodar  the  most  favourable  auspices,  than  in  the  strong  public 
feeling  which  has  been  growing  up  of  late  years,  in  favour  of  improving 
the  hwtb  of  towns  by  scientific  and  enlightened  administration.  Many 
circumstances  have  favoured  this,  the  remarks  of  staticians,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Registration  Act  in  particular,  which  by  giving  the  ele- 
ments for  local  comparison,  showed  incontestably  to  what  an  extent 
population  b  affected  by  unfavourable  circumstances.  It  might  for- 
merly be  matter  of  opinion  how  far  drainage,  or  the  adequate  supply 
of  water  could  influence  health,  and  knowledge  and  intelligence  were 
kepi  at  bay  with  the  assertion,  that  the  results  were  but  matter  of 
opiotooy  Bad  that  one  man's  opinion,  i.  e.  the  ignorant  man's  opinion, 
wss  as  good  as  another's.  It  is  now,  however,  very  different,  and  we 
can  point  to  regions  of  the  metropolis,  where,  by  defective  administra- 
tioB,  the  life  of  the  labouring  population  is  abridged  to  a  fearful  extent, 
while  in  oCbers  better  cared  for,  a  higher  standard  of  vitality  is  to  be 
recognised.  At  the  same  time  the  problem  of  vitality  is  better  under- 
stood, its  moral  and  economical  bearings  have  been  detected  and 
elucidated,  and  the  fearful  conseauences  of  ignorance  and  neglect 
clearly  eliminated.  It  is  undeniably  ascertained  that  the  operations 
of  unfavourable  external  circumstances  is  not  merely  to  doom  to  death 
so  many  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  to  strike  down  the  expe- 
rienced and  able-bodied  aault,  to  throw  widows  and  children  pauper 
burdens  on  the  public  funds,  and  to  increase  the  population  with  an 
excess  of  helpless  infants ;  for  in  an  unhealthy  and  abnormal  population, 
the  increase  of  that  population  is  not  checked  by  misery  and  death, 
but  it  is  a  natural  law.  as  it  were,  that  the  void  created  by  the  ex- 
ttnetion  of  the  adult  should  be  filled,  and  how  filled  ?— not  by  an  adult 
neeeseariiy— ^M)t  by  an  individual  educated  in  some  way,  useful  to 
society,  and  able  to  earn  his  livelihood,  but  by  the  infant,  who  roust 
for  yean  be  fostered  and  maintained  from  the  'common  stock.  This 
is  an  awful  punishment  upon  ignorance  and  inattention,  one  which,  in 
its  operation  leaves  no  class  unscathed ;  the  poor  roan  sees  the  scythe 
indeed,  but  the  rich  does  not  escape  its  edge.  The  fevers  generated 
by  a  close  population  invade  the  habitations  of  the  wealthy,  while  the 
poor  rates,  eoormoosly  increased,  become  a  burden  on  their  purses. 
These  are  facts,  which,  if  humanity  could  be  silent,  if  religion  were  to 
be  stifled  and  its  dictates  disowned,  would  still  force  a  remedy  from 
the  soai  selfish  aod  most  obtuse.  The  labours  of  the  Commission  of 
Sonitnry  Inquiry  have  disclosed  the  most  appalling  facts  as  the  conse- 
qneaea  of  evil,  while  they  have,  oo  the  other  hand,  as  clearly  shown 
ttie  iflunediate  and  permaoeDt  jgood  which  results  from  intelligent  and 
well  directed  measures.  In  thoM  inquiries  the  public  is  deeply  in- 
ttfeetedf  but  the  ucbiUd  or  evgineer  is  not  leu  iutereeted,  it  being 


bis  professional  dnty  to  be  aequainted  with  the  evils,  and  to  be  able  to 
apply  the  remedies.  It  has  not,  however,  been  the  case  that  the 
members  of  these  professions  have  been  active  in  such  investigations, 
and  it  will  in  the  end  certainly  result,  tliat  if  they  do  not  take  care, 
they  will  have  no  part  in  the  subsequent  measures  that  majr  be 
adopted.  The  medical  profession  have  tiken  a  much  more  prominent 
part,  and  particularly  the  medical  officers  of  unions,  in  communicating 
the  results  of  their  experience,  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  parochial 
medical  officers  form  a  corps  well  organized  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
formation. It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  surveyors  of 
highways,  and  the  surveyors  of  sewers  are  not  less  local  officers,  pos- 
sessing locid  experience,  and  being  able  to  bring  a  large  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  state  of  the  arrangements  for  se- 
curing public  heallD.  We  cannot  however  say  that  they  have  come 
forward  to  do  so ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  professional  name  occurs. 
We  see,  indeed,  the  names  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Roe,  of  the  Finsbury 
Division  of  Sewers,  quoted  bv  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Sopwith  in  the  Newoostie  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  that  he  has  effectually  shown  what  the  practical  and  sdentiflc 
experience  of  an  enlightened  man  can  do.  We  call  the  attention  of 
professional  men  most  strongly  to  this  fact,  that  it  is  important  for 
them  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  that  unless  thev  do  exert  themselves  and 
show  their  competency  as  public  servants,  tliey  will  be  superseded  bv 
the  medical  men,  and  passed  over  in  the  Boards  of  Health,  which  will 
no  doubt  ultimately  be  formed.  A  strong  public  feeling  has  been 
manifested  with  regard  to  sanitary  measures,  the  government  has  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  do  something,  and  permanent  arrangements  will  no 
doubt  speedily  be  made.  It  has  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of  regret 
to  us,  that  no  step  has  been  taken  by  professional  men,  as  a  body,  to 
interfere  in  these  measures,  though  it  is  naturally  to  be  accounted  for^ 
the  Institute  of  Architects  occupying  itself  solely  with  artistic  subjects, 
and  the  Institute  of  Engineers  with  the  details  of  science,  and  neither 
of  them  having  time  or  scope  for  the  discussion  of  professional  eti- 
quettes or  professional  interests,  at  the  same  time  that  many  events  of 
great  importance  have  recently  occurred  where  the  intervention  of  an 
organized  body  would  have  been  of  the  highest  benefit.  Indeed  a  great 
many  of  the  subjects  entertained  by  the  Metropolitan  Improvement 
Society  are  purely  professional  in  their  bearings,  while  there  b  no 
opportunity  of  discussing  or  protecting  professional  interests.  With 
regard  to  the  Building  and  Drainage  Acts,  the  want  of  this  organi- 
zation waj  strongly  felt,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  contemplated 
survey  of  London,  the  protection  of  private  interests  is  left  to  isolated 
efforts.  We  cannot  doubt  that  a  centralization  must  take  place  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewers  and  Pavings  Boards,  and  any  legislative  enact- 
ment for  the  purpose  will  require  to  be  closely  watched.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  if  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Architects,  Engineers,  and  Survejrore,  were  formed,  not  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  art  or  science,  which  are  already  ade- 
quately provided  for,  but  for  the  protection  of  professional  interests, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  that  some  step  should  be  immediately 
taken. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Chadwick  is  supplementary  to  that  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  generally,  and  is  more  par* 
ticularly  directed  to  the  practice  of  interment  in  towns.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  documents  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  laid  before  the 
public,  characterized  by  elevated  and  enlightened  views,  a  liberal  and 
kindly  disposition,  iuid  far-seeing  policy.  It  takes  up  many  subjects 
of  the  highest  interest,  particulariy  in  connexion  with  the  general  laws 
of  mortality,  and  which  we  regret  that  the  special  tendencies  of  our 
publication  prevent  us  from  investigating.  On  the  subject  of  inter- 
ments it  is  full  and  precise,  and  discloses  a  multitude  of  most  striking 
facts,  which  cannot  be  without  their  influence  on  the  legislature. 
Through  a  work  so  abounding  in  details  we  must  proceed  cautionsly^ 
and,  however  careful  we  may  be,  we  must  omit  much  matter  of  in- 
terest, and  much  evi4ence  of  value,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
succinct  view  of  the  contents  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chadwick  shows  fully  the  nocuousness  of  the  emanations  from 
human  remains,  and  he  very  ably  combats  the  negative  evidence  of 
Parent  Duchatelet  and  other  physiologists,  who  had  been  relied  upon 
as  authorities  to  the  contrary.  On  this  point  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Mills 
gave  evidence,  that  where  the  sewers  come  in  contact  with  church 
3rards,  the  exudation  is  most  oQ?nsive,  (St.  Pancras  for  instance)  and 
that  whatever  precautions  are  taken,  exudations  to  a  certain  extent 
pass  through  the  brickwork  of  the  sewers.  .Evidence  to  the  bad 
effect  of  the  drainage  of  churchyards  on  wells,  was  also  given  by  Mr. 
Roe.    This  latter  effect  is  well  known. 

"In  consequence  of  various  mvestigations  in  Prance,  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  opening  of  wells  within  100  metres  of  any  place  of  burial; 
but  this  distance  is  now  stated  to  be  insufficient  for  deep  wells,  which  have 
been  found  on  sxsnuwitioa  to  be  polluted  at  a  distance  of  irom  150  to  ZQQ 
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metres.    In  lome  parts  of  Germany,  the  opening  of  ^ella  nearer  than  300 
feet  has  been  prohibited." 

The  production  of  deleterious  gases  from  the  decomposing  bodies 
IS  fully  proved,  particularly  by  Professor  Leigh  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
Chadwick  next  proceeds  to  show,  that  as  the  labouring  classes  reside 
chiefly  in  one  room,  the  most  injurious  effects,  both  moral  and  physical, 
result  from  retaining  the  corpse  among  the  living.  When  coming  to 
consider  the  economical  results  of  an  excess  of  interments,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick observes : — 

"  If  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  m  the  Whitcchapel  union 
were  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  Herefordshire, 
then,  instead  of  2,307  burials,  there  would  only  be  1,305  burials  per  annum ; 
and  if  the  cost  of  the  remaining  burials  were  reduced  50  per  cent,  of  the  ave- 
rage present  cost,  then  the  saving  of  funeral  expenses  to  the  Whitcchapel 
district  would  be  at  the  rate  of  more  than  JB23,000,  or  nearly  3/.  per  house 
on  the  inhabited  houses  of  the  district;  about  half  that  sum  being  deemed 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  proposed  structural  improvements.  The 
funeral  expenses  in  the  parish  of  Hackney  on  the  proportion  of  burials 
amongst  them,  are  at  the  rate  of  5*.  2d.  per  head  on  the  living  population. 
Were  the  burials  in  Liverpool  reduced  to  the  same  proportion,  1  in  56  instead 
of  1  m  30,  >  at  the  rate  of  expenses  for  funerals  in  London,  nearly  ^550,000 
per  annum  would  be  saved  to  the  popuhition  of  Liverpool,  being  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  30  years'  annual  instahnents,  the  principal 
and  mterest,  at  five  per  cent.,  of  a  sum  of  iE845,065  sterling  for  structural 
arrangements." 

It  is  very  clearly  shown  that  the  present  parochial  establishments 
are  very  ineflfcient,  and  that  any  system  founded  on  parochial  admi- 
nistraUon  may  be  liable  to  great  objections,  as  to  which  we  fully 
concur.    The  report  before  us  also  proves  the  growing  disposition 
among  all  classes  of  the  public,  to  prefer  interment  in  the  great  ceme- 
teries in  preference  to  the  intra-urban  churchyards,  and  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  disposed  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  insure 
this  object.    The  objection  to  churchyard  interment  seems  to  become 
stronger  every  day,  and  even  family  vaults  are  frequently  abandoned 
by  wealthy  individuals.    Mr.  Chadwick,  advocates  as  part  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  interment,  an  inspection  of  the  body  by  a  competent 
medical  officer  of  health  and  the  deposit  of  the  body  immediately  after 
the  supposed  death,  in  what  may  be  called  a  dead-chamber,  where 
constant  attention  shall  be  given  to  see  if  any  signs  of  life  are  mani- 
fested, and  by  which  great  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  living.    He 
proposes,  also,  the  performance  of  the  funeral  rites  by  a  public  esta- 
blishment, so  that  the  services  of  religion  may  be  more  efficiently 
administered  both  to  rich  and  poor,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of 
anthems,  and  the  assistance  of  a  full  choir.    This  is  a  feature  which 
we  cannot  omit,  for  we  feel  assured  that  by  cultivating  the  higher 
feelings  we  are  rendering  the  public  mind  more  susceptible  in  matters, 
of  art,  refining  the  manners,  and  developing  the  kindly  emotions  of  the 
heart.    We  will  not  repeat  the  hackneyed  quotation  as  to  the  emol- 
lient influence  of  the  liberal  arts,  but  we  know  no  case  in  which  their 
solemn  and  religious  influence  would  be  belter  and  more  permanently 
felt,  than  in  connexion  with  the  last  offices  to  the  dead.   The  chanting 
of  the  choir,  the  devout  ministering  of  the  clergy,  the  orderly  attend- 
ance of  the  assistants,  will  he  most  touching  in  the  presence  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  apt  memorials  of  art,  amid  which  the  re- 
lics of  the  dead  are  entombed.    A  feeling  of  holiness  and  solemnity, 
softened  by  the  external  influence  of  surrounding  objects,  cannot  but 
fail  to  soothe  the  mourner,  and  beneficiallv  impress  the  visitant  and 
spectator  in  communion  with  the  departed  dead.    A  wide  field,  under 
such  circumstances,  exists  for  the  exhibition  of  a  refined  and  chastened 
taste,  for  not  merely  is  there  the  general  disposition  of  the  ground 
and  buildings,  which  can  afford  but  restricted  occupation,  but  every 
tomb  admits  of  a  careful  and  original  treatment,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  noble  impressions  to  be  produced. 
Such  opportunities  are  to  be  courted,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Eng- 
lish architect  is  too  restricted;  instead  of  being  able,  like  the  artist  of 
old,  to  display  bis  taste  in  many  small  works,  affording  him  daily  and 
houriy  occasions  for  its  cultivation,  he  erects  onlv  a  few  large  build- 
ings, and  those  perhaps  stereotyped  in  their  details.    The  field  of 
taste,  like  the  field  of  agriculture,  must  be  constantly  and  carefully 
cultivated;  the  fallow  shows  unprofiuble  husbandry,  and  he  whose  taste 
in  leisure  hours  is  occupied  in  worthy  pursuits,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
show  himself  at  least  respectable  on  great  occasions.    Neither  can 
the  studies  here  recommended  be  injurious;  it  is  not  frittering  the 
mind  in  detail  and  minutias,  but  it  is  the  laudable  exercise  of  the 
great  principles  of  art.    The  narrow-minded  copyist  may  busy  him- 
self  on  a  sepulchral  memorial,  marring  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors, 
and  producing  nothing  of  his  own  but  his  errors;  but  a  noble  and 
simple  conception  in  a  small  work  will  not  detract  from  the  highest 
genius.    Indeed,  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  sphere 
of  the  architect's  labours  is  more  extensive ;  in  the  dwelling  it  is  bis 


business  to  design  the  ornaments,  and  take  care  that  the  furniture  and 
accessories  agree  in  character  with  the  style  of  the  buildiog  itself. 
We  look,  therefore,  with  pleasure  to  the  opportunities  which  are  now 
likely  to  be  afforded,  and  the  more  so  as  the  works  will  be  exhibited 
to  the  public  gaze,  not  like  the  secluded  examination  given  to  a  pri- 
vate dwelling,  while  the  architect  will  be  brought  into  competition 
with  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  enlightened  amateur,  and  will 
be  led  to  the  study  of  the  higher  attributes  of  art,  now  too  much  neg- 
lected or  conducted  upon  a  false  basis.  We  are  aware  that  at  present 
our  cemeteries  have  much  that  is  meretricious,  but  we  know  no  better 
mode  of  correcting  this  than  by  elevating  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  interment.  We  may  observe,  too,  that 
Mr.  Chadwick  recommends  that  some  of  the  metropolitan  cemeteries 
should  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  affording  economical  convey- 
ance  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  means  of  great  funeral  pomp  on 
what  the  poets  have  called  "  the  silent  highway."  Those  who  re- 
collect the  grand  funeral  procession  of  Nelson,  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  solemnity  and  grandeur  which  may  be  ensured  in  such  scenes. 

Mr.  Chadwick  is  of  course  an  advocate  for  interment  in  the  free 
soil,  and  a  higher  tone  of  public  feeling  seems  to  prevail  as  to  this 
practice.  If  we  reflect  on  the  associations  attached  to  the  burial 
places  of  great  men,  our  impressions  are  not  confined  to  the  sight  of 
the  tomb,  but  they  extend  to  the  surroundine  soil;  the  tomb  of  Vir- 
gil sanctifies  the  country  around,  though  the  bones  have  long  since 
mingled  with  their  native  earth ;  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  the  valley 
near  Jerusalem  bring  their  votaries  from  afar,  though  many  centuries 
ago  their  ashes  must  have  faded ;  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  the 
veneration  of  ages,  though  only  serving  as  the  tomb  of  a  day.  So, 
too,  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  although  his  remains  have  been  ex- 
humed, still  brings  pilgrims  to  St.  Helena,  for  it  is  not  the  mortil  relics 
that  we  venerate,  but  those  efforts  of  intellect  which  illumine  the  world  in 
all  ages,  and  bring  us  from  our  distant  homes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  me  - 
morials  of  genius,  which  it  has  consecrated  to  itself  in  the  cradle,  its 
residence,  or  its  last  long  home.  Incorporation  with  the  soil  of  a  holy 
and  consecrated  place,  must  surely  then  be  more  to  be  sought  than 
fruitless  expedients  to  evade  the  common  lot,  which  honour  not  the 
dead,  and  are  injurious  to  the  living.  The  state  of  the  public  feeling, 
too,  on  this  point,  materially  affects  the  cemeterial  arraujgements  to  be 
made  on  any  comprehensive  scale.  In  another  point  of  view  we  are 
happy  to  bring  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chadwick  in  evidence  to  illustrate 
the  moral  influence  of  improved  arrangements. 

"  The  great  moral  force,  and  the  consohition  to  the  dying,  and  the  incen- 
tive to  public  spirit  whilst  living,  derivable  from  the  natural  regulations  of  a 
public  cemetery,  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  this  country,  except  in  the  few 
cases  where  public  monuments  are  provided  in  the  cathedrals.  In  the  me- 
tropolis it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  the  graves  of  persons  of  minor  fame 
who  have  advanced  or  adorned  any  branch  of  civil  or  military  service,  or  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  any  art  or  science.  Yet  there  are  few  occupa- 
tions which  could  not  furnish  examples  for  pleasurable  contemplation  to  the 
living  who  are  engaged  in  them,  and  claim  honour  from  the  public.  The 
humblest  class  of  artisans  would  feel  consolation  and  honour  in  interment  in 
the  same  cemetery  with  Brindley,  vrith  Crompton,  or  with  Murdoch,  the 
artisan  who  assisted  and  carried  out  the  conceptions  of  Watt ;  or  with  Emer- 
son, or  with  Simpson,  the  hand-loom  weaver,  who  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Woolwich  ;  or  with  Ferguson,  the  shepherd's  son ;  or  with  DoUond, 
the  improver  of  telescopes,  whose  earliest  years  were  spent  at  a  loom  in 
Spitalfields ;  or  with  others  who  "  have  risen  from  the  wheelbarrow,"  and 
done  honour  to  the  country,  and  individually  gained  public  attention  from 
the  ranks  of  privates ;  such,  for  example,  as  John  Sykes,  Nelson's  cockswain, 
an  old  and  faithftil  follower,  who  twice  saved  the  life  of  his  admiral  by  parry, 
ing  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  him,  and  at  last  actually  interposed  his  own 
person  to  meet  the  blow  of  an  enemy's  sabre,  which  he  could  not  by  any 
other  means  avert,  and  who  survived  the  dangerous  wound  hp  received  in 
this  act  of  heroic  attachment.  The  greater  part  of  the  means  of  honour  and 
moral  influence  on  the  living  generation  derivable  from  the  example  of  the 
meritorious  dead  of  every  class,  is  at  present,  in  the  larger  towns,  cast  away 
in  obscure  grave-yards  and  offiensive  cbamels.  The  artisans  who  are  now 
associated  in  communities,  which  have  from  their  beneficent  objects  a  claim 
to  public  regard,  might,  if  they  chose  it,  have  their  spaces  set  apart  for  the 
members  of  their  own  occupation,  and  whilst  they  derive  interest  from  asso- 
ciation with  each  other,  they  would  also  derive  consolation  from  accommo- 
dation within  the  same  precincts  as  the  more  public  and  illustrious  dead." 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  praiseworthy  labours  of  the  great 
Wren  could  not  pass  unnoticed,  who  in  his  ;-eport  on  the  re-building 
of  London,  reprobated  all  interment  in  churches,  and  advocated  the 
foundation  of  cemeteries  outside  the  town.  Mr.  Chadwick,  resuming 
this  idea,  calculates  that  the  annual  saving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  by  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
would  be  no  less  than  ^£374,743,  and  we  do  not  think  he  has  overrated 
the  Amount.  This  saving,  he  shows,  if  applied  to  remedying  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  metropolis,  would  fully  effect  it,  and  re- 
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lieve  tbe  public  from  a  large  amount  of  poor-rates,  increase  the  la- 
bouring power  of  the  population,  and  extend  tbe  duration  of  life, 
health  and  strength.  Mr.  Chadwick  then  proceeds  to  propound  hfs 
plan,  which  is,  that  the  practice  of  interment  should  be  placed  under 
government  direction,  the  structural  arrangements  being  confided  to 
ibe  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  The  present  practice  of 
bniying  in  towns  to  be  entirely  abolished.  Tbe  expenses  of  national 
cemeteries  to  be  raised  by  loans  bearing  interest,  the  repayment  of 
tbe  principal  and  interest  being  spread  over  a  period  of  30  years,  and 
charged  on  the  several  interments.  Compensation  is  also  to  be  given 
from  this  fund  to  the  new  cemeteries,  which  it  is  recommended  should 
be  purchased,  and  in  some  cases  retained  for  the  purpose  of  interment. 
The  general  economical  result,  it  is  very  clearly  shown,  would  be  the 
reduction  of  burial  charges  to  at  least  one  half  of  the  existing 
amount. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  ground  for  cemeteries  the  report  ob- 
serves— 

**  The  progress  of  the  decay  of  tbe  body  is  various,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  surrounding  agencies.  Clayey  soils  are  antiseptic ;  they 
retain  tbe  gases»  as  explained  by  Mr.  Leigh ;  they  exclude  the  external  at- 
mosphere, and  are  also  liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  becoming  deeply  fissured 
in  hot  weather,  and  then  allowing  the  escape  of  the  emanations  which  have 
been  retained  in  a  highly  concentrated  state.  Loamy,  ferruginous,  and  alu- 
minons  soils,  moor  earth,  and  bog,  are  unfavourable  to  decomposition ;  sandy, 
marly,  and  calcareous  soils  are  favourable  to  it.  Water,  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, has  the  tendency,  as  already  explained,  to  promote  only  a  languid  de- 
composition, which  sometimes  produces  adiposcire  in  bodies :  a  high  and 
dry  temperature  tends  to  produce  the  consistency  and  permanency  of  mum- 
mies. A  temperature  of  from  65°  Fahrenheit  and  upwards,  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, is  the  most  favourable  to  decomposition.  The  remains  of  the 
Tonng  decompose  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  old,  females  thsn  males,  the 
fat  than  the  lean.  The  remains  of  children  decompose  very  rapidly.  On 
opening  the  graves  of  children  at  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  bodies 
have  been  found  decomposed,  not  even  the  bones  remaining,  whilst  the 
bodies  of  the  adults  were  but  little  affected.  The  process  of  decomposition 
is  also  affected  by  the  disease  by  which  the  death  was  occasioned.  The 
process  is  delayed  by  the  make  of  some  sort  of  coffins.  Tbe  extreme  varia- 
tk>ns  of  the  process  under  such  circumstances  as  those  above  recited,  is  from 
a  few  months  to  30  years  or  half  a  century.    Bones  often  last  for  centuries/' 

**  Attention  to  these  circumstances  by  qualified  persons  in  Germany  has  led 
to  different  regulations  of  the  depth  of  graves  at  different  ages.  At  Stuttgart 
tbe  different  depths  are  as  follows: — ^For  bodies  of  persons  under  8  years, 
3ft.  9in.;  8  to  10  years,  4ft.  7in.;  10  to  14  years,  6ft.  7in.;  adult,  6ft. 
7 in.  At  the  Glassbutte,  in  the  Erzgebu^,  the  depths  are  as  follows: — 
Under  8  years,  3ft.  8 in.;  8  to  14  years,  4ft.  7 in.;  adults,  5ft.  At  Frank- 
fort the  average  depth  prescribed  for  graves  is  5ft.  7  in.;  at  Munich,  6ft.  6 in.; 
in  fnnct,  4  ft.  10  in.  to  6ft.;  in  Austria,  6  ft.  2  in.,  if  lime  be  used." 

^'  We  should  observe,  indeed,  that  tbe  views  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  with 
regard  to  the  laws  regulating  tbe  duration  of  life,  are  most  valuable 
and  original,  but  being  out  of  the  immediate  range  of  our  occupa- 
tions, we  are  unable  to  discuss  them.  The  doctrines  illustrating  the 
effect  of  good  accommodation  upon  health  and  disease,  are  also  en- 
forced by  the  example  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  where  tbe 
proportion  of  mud  cabins  is  found  to  indicate  the  lowest  average  of 
life. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  mode  of  administration  pointed  out, 
and  we  feel  bound  at  once  to  give  in  our  accession  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  conoprebensive  plan,  and  the  ineligibility  of  parochial  manage- 
ment. We  do  not,  however,  like  in  this  or  any  other  case  to  give  up 
the  principle  of  popular  control,  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  in 
oar  constitution,  and  a  disposition  to  abrogate  which,  and  to  advocate 
centralization,  has  too  freauently  manifested  itself  of  late  years,  and 
too  readily  met  with  public  acquiescence.  The  evils  of  parochial 
jobbing  and  sectarian  bigotry,  we  should  be  foremost  in  attacking ; 
but  we  do  not  think  the  only  resource  is  administration  by  a  govern- 
ment board,  certainly  not  in  tbe  metropolis  and  the  large  towns.  We 
think  a  municipal  administration  would  fully  meet  the  circumstances, 
would  ensure  efficient  control,  and  be  free  from  the  evils  of  the  pa- 
rochial ^stem.  It  is  true  that  a  municipal  body  does  not  exist  for  the 
metropolis,  and  that  tbe  Woods  and  Forests  has  been  made  a  kind  of 
nurse-tender  in  many  cases,  while  attempts  to  give  regular  municipal 
institutions  have  been  evaded  by  the  government ;  but  we  see  no  diffi- 
culty io  providing  for  the  present  case,  which  must  also  be  considered 
in  reference  to  future  legislation,  as  to  the  Sewer  and  Paving  Commis- 
sioDs.  Although  apathy  may  exist  as  to  the  adminbtration  of  ce- 
meteries, yet  surely  professional  men  would  not  like  such  an  example 
brought  forward  on  the  occasion  of  the  centralization  of  the  ^5ewers 
Commissions  for  instance,  and  the  whole  matter  coollv  handed  over 
to  the  Woods  and  Forests;  yet  It  is  evident  that  sucL  case  must  be 
met  not  merely  on  its  own  grounds,  but  with  reference  to  a  general 
principle.    Tbe  question  is,  whether  the  principle  of  government  ad- 


ministration, not  recognized  with  regard  to  metropolitan  roads,  paving 
and  sewers,  is  to  become  predominant,  and  tbe  whole  profession  be 
placed  under  the  rule  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  and  Land  Revenue. 

OBSTA  PRINCinO. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  CLUB. 

Architects,  Stdnsy  Smirke  and  George  Basevi,  Jun. 

(With  an  Engraving  on  SteeU  Plate  L) 

Club  architecture  is  a  new  class,  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
and  which  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  Pall  Mall  district.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  classic  school,  to  which  the  ear- 
lier specimens  belong,  and  the  Italian  school,  in  which  Mr.  Barry  led 
the  way  by  the  erection  of  the  Travellers'  Club.  Year  after  year 
has  gone  on  adding  to  tbe  magniScence  of  these  structures,  and  we 
hope  not  without  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  taste  of  the  architects 
concerned.  Tbe  artists,  who  have  chieflv  exerted  themselves  in 
this  department,  have  been  four,  the  two  Smirkes,  Decimus  Burton, 
and  Barry,  each  of  whom  has  contributed  at  least  two  specimens.  In 
the  AthensBum  Chib  Mr.  Burton  introduced  the  novel  feature  of  an  ex- 
tended sculptured  frieze,  which,  although  not  original,  yet  being  a 
copy  of  that  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  preserved  among  the 
Elgin  marbles,  is  an  ingenious  and  appropriate  adaptation.  Mr.  Barry 
took  tbe  next  step,  by  adopting  tae  Italian  style  for  the  Travellers' 
Club,  the  old  garden  front  of  which  has  been  justly  admired  for  its 
cbasteness,  and  which,  even  in  its  altered  form,  has  not  lost  its  character. 
Mr.  Sydney  Smirke's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club  was  a  happy  at- 
tempt to  produce  effect  by  sculptural  decoration,  the  emblematic 
panels  giving  dignity  and  elegance  to  the  fa9ade,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  indicate  the  classes  to  whom  the  edifice  is  devoted.  The 
Reform  Club  sank  in  the  shade  all  its  competitors,  rising  in  giant  ma- 
jesty over  the  surrounding  edifices.  The  taste  which  presided  in  the 
distribution  of  its-details,  and  in  its  internal  decorations,  hiis  been  ablv 
commented  upon  by  some  of  tbe  contributors  to  our  columns,  though 
the  effect  of  the  grand  front  is  in  some  degree  marred,  by  the  fatal 
necessity  of  the  interior  arrangements,  so  that  on  the  Pall  Mall  side 
it  looks  too  windowy,  having  indeed  symmetry,  but  affording  little  re- 
lief to  the  eye.  In  the  side  elevation,  the  grouping  of  the  windows 
avoids  this  monotonous  appearance.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the 
erection  of  the  Reform  Club  had  thrown  its  neighbours  into  insignifi- 
cance, particularly  the  Carlton  Club,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  con- 
servative club  soon  became  evident,  and  resulted  in  tbe  erection  of 
the  edifice  of  which  the  engraving  is  now  before  us.  We  have  felt 
that  these  edifices  have  strong  claims  on  our  readerss,  on  the  one 
hitd  JA  affording  many  useful  studies,  and  on  the  other,  as  illustntiug 
the  practice  pf  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  and  tbe  progress  of 
what  we  may  call  social  architecture,  an  acquaintance  with  which  in 
its  highest  forms,  is  of  great  value  to  our  metropolitan  and  provincial 
brethren,  in  the  erection  of  clubhouses,  chambers  of  commerce,  news- 
rooms, literary  institutions,  &c.  We  have  accordingly  given  eleva- 
tions of  the  Reform  Club,  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  144,  336,)  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universitv,  (Vol.  I,  p.  15,)  Club  Chambers  Association,  (Vol.  II, 
p.  319,)  with  the  present  article,  that  of  the  Conservative  Club. 
Plans  of  the  same  buildings  will  also  be  found  in  our  volumes,  Reform 
Club,  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  109,)  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  (Vol.  I,  p.  69,) 
and  Club  Chambers,  (Vol.  II,  p.  319.)  A  section  of  the  Reform  Club, 
and  details  of  tbe  windows,  comicionc,  &c.,  are  given  in  our  third 
volume,  (pp.  330,  409,)  making  altogether  about  fifteen  plates  and  en- 
gravings, which  we  have  appropriated  to  this  subject 

The  (ionservalive  Club  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  and 
Mr.  George  Basevi,  Jun.,  and  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  St.  James' 
Street,  near  the  Palace.  As  a  rival  to  the  Reform  Club  it  has  one  of 
the  largest  fa9ades,  as  the  annexed  table  will  show. 

The  front  of  the  Conservative  Club  consists  of  two  stories  or  orders, 
the  lower  rusticated  and  without  columns,  except  at  each  wing,  as 
described  below.  The  upper  story  is  Corinthian,  and  consists  of  en- 
tire, but  attached  columns  and  pilasters  upon  the  usual  podium,  and 
having  the  entablature  surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  In  tbe  interco- 
lumniations  are  windows  with  enriched  dressings  imd  pediments. 
Over  the  windows  and  ranging  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  is  a 
frieze  of  carved  foliage,  for  tne  most  part  of  classical  character,  but 
having  the  Imperial  Crown,  encircled  by  an  oak  wreath,  occasionally 
introduced.  The  front  is  of  uniform  height,  but  the  wings  are  slightly 
advanced.  In  each  wing  the  lower  order  is  Roman  Doric,  that  on  the 
left  contains  the  porch  entrance,  deeply  receding,  with  groups  of  co- 
lumns and  pilasters  on  either  side.    In  the  right  wing  the  leading 
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features  are  PDiform  with  tlie  porch«  but  instead  of  an  entrance  is  a 
bow  window,  which  was  introduced  as  essential,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
members  of  the  club,  to  the  morning  room,  ailbrdine  the  loungers  a 
view  of  Pali  Mall  and  St  James's  Street.  The  whole  Tront  is  of  Caen 
stone,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  carried  up  in  about 
six  months,  the  foundations  having  been  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  the  whole  clubhouse  beii^  now  roofed  in,  with  much  of  the 
interior  plastering  far  advanced.  The  contractors  are  bound  to  com- 
plete the  building  by  the  end  of  the  present  jear. 

Lgth.of 
BvUl.  Architect  Front.    Belgbt. 

feet.        feet. 

University  Club  1822-G  Wilkins  &  Gaodjr  76 

Union  Club  1825-7  Sir  R.  Smirke  65        57 

Senbr United Senriee  ....  105 

Athenoum  1829  D.  Burton  76 

Travellers'  1831  Barry  74        50 

Carlton  1835-6  Sir  R.  Smirke  90 

Oxford  &  Cambridge  1836-7  Sydney  Smirke  93*      57 

Reform  1837  Barry  120t      68 

Do.  with  side  entrance  ....  135 

-     Club  Chambers  1839  D.  Burton  7{y        55 

Conservative  1843*4  S.  Smirke,  G.  Basevi  117        69 

*  The  iMglh  of  Ihta  it  dMwfao*  givto  m  87  fttt. 

t  According  to  some  sutboritlet  tbe  length  without  the  eotrsace  to  tbt  doiiiiitoi7«  Is 
117  feet. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  was  one  of  those  who 
sent  in  designs  for  tbe  Reform  Club,  (VoL  I»  p.  67,)  when  be  proponed 
a  building  with  a  grand  tetrastyle  portico.  Mr.  Bsunrfs  design  was 
then  preferred,  but  on  tbe  present  oceasion  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Basevi,  has  had  the  opportunity  of  ezhlbitii^  his 
talents  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  London,  and  he  has  well  availed 
himself  of  it.  DiffW-ence  of  opinion  will  exist  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Conservative  Club,  but  at  any  rate  the  design  is  not  hack- 
neyed, 'while  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice  cannot  be  denied.  It  now 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  the  half 
view  from  the  front  of  the  Palace  is  very  good*  A  difficulty  existed 
in  the  shelving  nature  of  the  ground,  but  that  ha9  well  been  mastered 
by  the  able  ardiitects. 


OBSERVATIONS   OK   GWILT'S   fiKCYCLOP.£DIA  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Hbnrt  Fulton,  M.D. 

Tms  work,  although  reviewed  in  former  numbers  of  this/otAfna/ 
by  an  abler  and  more  experienced  pen  than  that  which  now  takes  up 
the  subject,  is  by  do  means  exhausted.  Our  author  says  in  his  pre- 
face, that  his  object  has  been  to  impart  to  the  stttderU  all  the  knowledge 
indispensable  for  tbe  exercise  of  his  profession,  but  should  the  perusal 
of  it  serve  to  form,  guide,  or  correct  the  taste  even  of  the  mer^ 
amaleurf  he  will  not  consider  that  he  has  laboured  in  vain.  A  work 
which  could  effect  all  this  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  as  far  as  the 
book  before  us  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  tbe  attempt  is  ^ 
failure.  Tbe  fact  alone  of  professing  to  treat  of  no  architects  or  their 
works,  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  renders  this  an  in- 
complete encyclopedia  for  publication  in  the  middle  of  the  19lh,  and 
the  reason  given  for  the  omission  is  *'  the  fear  of  coming  into  contact 
with  cotemporaries  and  their  connexions,  which  if  not  dangerous  and 
fearful,  might  be  unpleasant."  But  let  not  tbe  reader  suppose  that 
these  sentiments,  be  they  ri^ht  or  erroneous,  at  all  embarrass  our  au- 
thor, either  in  relation  to  himself  or  others,  wlienever  he  pleases  to 
deviate  from  it,  for,  in  page  726  he  tells  us  of  "  the  execrable  mass  of 
absurdity  to  which  the  government  who  sanctioned  it  have  facetiously 

g'iven  tbie  name  of  National  Gallery."  And  in  what  he  calls  **  a  cata- 
gue  of  the  principal  and  most  useful  works  to  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture," we  find  the  name  of  our  author  recorded  eight  times.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  mentions  the  name  of  Wilkins  also  in  this  catalogue, 
as  the  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Magna  Grscia ;  to  be  sure  Mr. 
Gwilt  in  some  nvsasure  takes  this  work  out  of  the  list  of  the  ^^most  useful 
works  to  th^  student  of  architecture,"  for  he  adds  to  it,  '^  an  ill-drawn 
work,"  and  that  too,  without  making  almost  any  special  observations 
in  praise  or  dispraise  of  any  of  the  other  productions  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue. 

But  altbou|;b  Mr.  Gwilt  gives  us  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
works  eight  times,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  Hosking's  Treatise  on 
Architecture  and  Building ;  no  doubt  this  was  out  of  sincere  regard  to 
Mr.  Hoskin^  for  if  mentioned  at  all,  be  would  have  been  forced  to 
add  as  a  pendant,  an  ill  mriUen  mork  !  But  although  he  had  done  all 
this,  that  treatise  must  be  read  and  esteemed  even  when  students  shall 
spniig  ap  ^  wbo  kupw  not  l^m^^^i^  and  in  tbe  meaBtiiae  ^  tbe  meie 


amateur  "  will  find  it  better  calculated  to  <<  form,  guide,  and  correct,"  his 
taste  than  even  Mr.  Gwilt's  Encyclopiedia*  If  Mr.  Chvilt  had  desireMl 
to  leave  out  all  mention  of  tlie  *'  ill  drawn  work,"  lie  might  have  sub- 
stituted ^otine  Delia  citta  di  Palo.  Di  P.  PaoU^  fol.  Rome,  I76i|. 
This,  and  another  work  omitted,  \  happen  to  have,  viz.  Pinetwra 
jlnliq.  Cryptarum  Rom.  (I  Sepulcri  Noionum.  A.  J.  P.  Bellorio  et 
Mich.  Ang.  Causseo,  fol.  Rom.  1750.  I  could  mention  the  mmes  of 
32  other  works  omitted,  and  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  many  of  them  of  merit.  Mr.  Loudon's  JirchikctuMU 
Magazine  is  named,  but  the  Civil  Engineer  4' Arckiieet 9  Journal  Unoi^ 
were  it  worth  the  trouble  of  the  search,  no  doubt  tlie  moving  cause  of 
the  high  honour  conferred  on  the  Magazine  might  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  merits  of  some  review  of  Mr.  Gwilt's  publications.  I  trust  that 
this  article  alone  may  procure  insertion  for  tlie  Jowmal  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  Encyclopsdia. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  of  the  other  ehapters.  That  on  tbe 
Architecture  of  Russia  is  both  defective  and  erroneous.  From  what  I 
have  already  written  on  that  barbarous  country,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  I  now  enter  the  lists,  in  opposition  to  our  Author,  as  a  panegyrist, 
such  as  Dr.  Grenville,  but  in  justice,  I  must  admit  the  public  edifices 
and  street  architecture  of  St  Petersborgh,  and  the  private  palaces  of 
Moscow,  are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  London.  Mr.  Gwilt  knows 
of  no  Russian  architect  of  the  18th  century ;  but  as  he  speaks  of  the 
"  church  of  cur  Ladv  of  Kevan,"  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  of  Casanor 
Kasan,  he  ought  to  have  told  us  that  it  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Woronikin,  a  Russian  architect;  but  he  tells  us  "that  on  aocoant  of 
its  columns  it  has  obtained  more  celebrity  than  it  will  acquire  for  the 
beauty  of  its  composition."  Woronikin  took  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  for 
bis  model,  but  instead  of  falling  into  the  error  of  its  architects,  made 
the  Kasan  of  the  same  order  throughout ;  tlie  colonnade  in  front  having 
150  Corinthian  columns;  the  cornice  of  the  wings  rai^res  horizon- 
tally with  that  of  the  portico,  which  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
St.  Peters;  nor  has  he  made  part  of  the  colonnade  at  right  angles  to  the 
portico  as  in  St  Peter's,  but  semicircular  throughout,  so  that  its  ground 
plan  may  be  described  without  a  diagram  by  representing  it  as  tbe 
curve  of  an  arch,  the  portico  forming  as  it  were  a  dipping  Key  atone. 
The  interior,  in  which  both  workmanship  and  material  do  justice  to  a 
magnificent  design,  is  not  dishonoured  by  a  comparison  with  St  Peter's 
or  our  own  St  Paul's.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  describe  the  St  Isaac 
lately  finished  in  the  Russian  capital  and  said  to  excel  any  other 
church  in  the  world* 

Mr.  Gwilt  mentions,  <<IvaD  IV.  as  a  great  patron  of  the  arts:"  if  he 
means  the  Czar  Ivan  Vasilovitch,  which  from  the  date  given  I  presume 
he  does,  he  was  Ivan  II.,  and  his  patronage  of  the  arts  can  scarcely  be 
extolled  as  "  great,"  if  by  that  he  ni(*AnR  d(*sirable  for  the  artists  them- 
selves, for  having  procured  an  unfuriuaate  Italian  to  erect  the  chcureh 
pf  St  Vasil  at  Moscow  in  1538,  he  put  out  his  eyes  lest  he  ought  be 
able  to  erect  any  other  building  as  great  or  greater  elsewhere.  This 
church,  which  contains  20  chapels  of  nearly  equal  size  under  the  same 
roof,  is  not  of  great  dimension,  and  is  entirely  in  the  Tartar  style. 

The  chapter  on  the  art  in  China  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  laudatory. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  see  it  with  the  eye  even  of  a  ^  mere  amateur," 
or  I  should  be  better  able  to  set  Mr.  Gwilt  ri^ht;  still  the  impreasioa 
left  is  favourable,  and  I  may  say  without  praising  it  too  highly,  that 
its  ornamental  details  are  better  than  those  of  the  style  called  that  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  and  as  good  as  many  of  the  Gothic  I  trust  we  shall 
soon,  either  by  some  native  or  foreign  artist,  be  made  better  acquainted 
with  its  details. 

Our  author,  quoting  from  Sir  William  Chambers,  says  tliat  the 
shops  form  tbe  fronts  of  tbe  dwelling-houses.  This  is  not  so,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  were  the  case  when  Sir  William  was  in  Canton,  for  there, 
as  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  oven  in  Russia,  the  shops  are  for  tbe 
most  part  in  open  bazaars,  quite  detached  from  the  dwelling-houses. 
In  ground  plan  the  dweilittt;  houses  in  China  present  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  those  of  Pompeii,  and  like  them  have  no  opening  to  the 
streets  except  doors.  Again,  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  temples, 
particularly  that  of  Honan,  we  have  almost  a  copy  of  those  of  Eeypt; 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  latter  circumstance,  when  we  uiow 
that  au  intercourse  must  have  been  kept  up  between  the  two  countries 
at  a  very  remote  period, as  is  proved  by  Chinese  vases  having  Chinese 
characters  on  them,  which  can  be  understood  in  the  present  day^ 
being  found  in  the  mummy  tombs  of  Egypt 

Mr.  Gwilt  only  mentions  the  large  circular  openings,  which  I  believe 
are  peculiar  to  Chinese  architecture.  There  is  scareely  a  house  or 
pleasure  ground  in  which  they  are  not  introduced,  forming  open 
doorways  and  windows  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  effect 
of  them  in  our  own  country  would  be  very  good,  where,  as  in  gaideos 
and  pleasure  grounds,  the  doorway  is  not  required  to  be  dosed. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  pointed  ttjrler  a  view  is  ^veo  of  tbe  west 
ficwtof  tbeD(wis9  at  MilaoiWhieliMBot^neett   II  wenld  eppear 
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from  It  that  the  doorway  is  a  circular  arch  springinff  from  two  co- 
Jumiw,  and  above  it  there  appears  to  be  a  kina  of  pointed  arch  alio 
placed  on  two  eolumnt ;  whereas  these,  as  also  eight  of  the  other 
opeoiogs  at  their  sides,  have  segmeotal  and  triangalar  pediments  with 
the  centre  of  the  horizontal  cornice  broken  away.  This  breaking 
away  of  the  cornice  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  erection  called 
York  stairs,  London,  and  of  which  Mr.  Gwilt  favours  us  with  a  view 
and  the  folbwing  eulogium,  page  207,  **  York  staiis,  another  of  his 
(Inigo  Jones)  examples,  exhibits  a  porenesfand  propriety  of  character 
which  appear  afterwards  unappreciated  by  his  successors,  with  Wren 
at  their  head.''  Alas,  Sir  Christopher,  is  it  come  to  this!  and  from  a 
Palladian — d  tUf  Brute,  But  although  our  Encyclopsdist  is  severe,  he 
is  not  consistent,  for  at  page  745  he  tells  us  **  that  no  pediment  should 
be  tolerated  composed  otherwise  than  of  two  raking  unbroken  and 
one  horizontal  uooroken  cornice.'* 

The  description  of  the  Duomo,  which  accompanies  the  plate,  is  not 
very  lucid,  at  least  to  a  "  mere  amateur  ;*'  he  says,  '*  In  the  third 
story  from  the  bottom"  (very  prepise)  "a  painted"  (?)  "window, 
separated  by  three  muUions,  is  introduced.  The  rest"  (?)  "of  the 
fa^de  is  vertically  divided  by  buttresses  into  6ve  parts,  &c." 

I  have  given  one  example  of  unsophisticated  contradiction.  We 
f  hall  now  have  another  of  a  different  complexion,  made  with  so  much 
cantioi^  so  much  acumen  and  foresight,  tnat  it  would  almost  appear 
h9  had  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  literary  sin,  and  at  the 
same  time  seeured  a  retreat  in  ease  of  an  indictment  being  framed 
against  it.  The  safetv  valve  shall  here  be  given  in  italics : — page  57, 
"In  all  imitations  of  that"  (Greek)  "style,  its"  (arch)  " introduction 
produces  discord  which  no  skill  can  render  agreeable  to  the  educated 
eye.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  modem  German  archi- 
tects to  iuiroQUce  the  use  of  the  arch  with  Greek  forms;  but  thev 
have  been  all  signal  failures,  and  that  because  it  is  incapable  of  amal- 
gamation with  the  solemn  majesty  and  purity  of  Greek  composi- 
tioo.  Be/ore  iuck  blending  can  be  accomplished  with  iuccast 
the  nature  qf  pure  Greek  architecture  muit  be  changed,**  Now 
the  whole  of  this  was  written  as  a  kick  at  the  German  school, 
which  he  never  omits  giving  when  opporttmity  serves — but  to  the 
contradiction,  page  718,  "an  arcade  or  series  of  arches  is  perliaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  attached  to  the  buildings  of  a  city 
which  architecture  affords."  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  these  areades,  which  when  not  in  German  hands  find  so 
much  favoor  in  Mr.  Gwilt's  eyes ;  they  are  neither  arcades  without 
columns  nor  yet  Gothic  compositions,  but  the  psetido  €rreek  arcades^ 
of  which  he  gives  a  number  of  examples  from  Vignola,  Palladio  and 
Chambers.  No  doubt  our  author  will  say  that  the  style  is  successfully 
changed  by  the  Italians  but  not  by  the  Germans  before  the  addition  of 
the  arches.  On  one  occasion  an  eminent  architect,  knowing  I  was 
<mly  a  "mere  amateur,"  kindly  offered  to  show  me  a  Greek  dome  of 
hi*  own  designing:  of  course  be  knew  better,  but  be  did  not  think 
that  I  did ;  however,  on  my  expressing  a  doubt  of  the  Greeks  having 
known  anything  about  domes,  ois  reply,  though  not  so  tene,  was  tan- 
tamount to  what  Mr.  Gwilt  might  give  on  the  present  occasion. 
"  NouM  awme  changf  tout  eeku" 

It  would  be  too  german  to  our  author's  antipathies  not  to  admit 
that  bifl  work  has  some  merit,  and  that  in  1058  pages  the  reader  may 
fiod  much  information,  which  can  only  be  gleaned  from  a  more  ex- 
tended surface  elsewhere.  The  ground  plan  (if  we  may  so  speak)  is 
well  arrai^ed,  and  has  the  advantage  of  some  ground  plans  in  leaving 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  filling  up.  The  application 
of  a  highlv  condensing  power  to  literary  effusions,  except  in  the  actual 
process  of  elimination,  is  bad ;  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  ore  in  the 
aolhor'a  head,  and  not  to  the  metal  in  the  printer's  form.  The  type  is 
toasmall  for  continuous  reading,  and  three  volumes  might  be  given  to 
the  binder  instead  of  one.  And  this  arrangement  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  "  mere  amateur,"  as  the  principal  part  of  the  second  book  on 
mathematics  can  be  ieained  more  fuUy  elsewhere. 

Having  ooDchided,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  notice  on  the 
Eocyclo^Bdia,  which  is  g^ven  with  all  taa  modesty  and  hesitation  of 
a  fint  appearmnoe  in  tlie  eharaeler  of  a  reviewer,  the  writer  feels 
called  en  Co  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  giving  his  name  to  what 
he  writes.  That  it  may  be  well  in  most  cases  for  writers  in  the  mis- 
oetlatteonsperiodieal  prem  of  the  day,  to  write  anonymomily,  is  rea- 
dily ooneeded ;  but  no  neeesrity  calls  for  it  in  a  respectable  profes- 
sional journal,  where  all  who  contritMite  should  have  but  one  object 
in  view — the  advancement  of  science.  A  name,  although  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  it  may  have  no  intrinsic  merit  attached  to  it,  yet 
cnconn^^  some  to  read  and  others  to  write. 


LORD  ROSSB'B  TELB8C0PB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belfsst  Natursl  History  Sooietsr,  the  steps  by  wbidi 
difficulties  were  overcome  in  making  the  speculum,  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Stevclly  in  detail,  under  the  following  heads  :— 

Mbtal  voa  THE  Speculum. — The  msttllio  alloy  for  the  speculum  coo- 
sists  of  four  atoms  or  chemical  combining  proportionals  of  copper  to  one  of 
tin,  or  by  weight  126*4  copper  to  58*9  tin.  This  alloy,  which  is  a  true  che- 
mical compound,  is  of  a  brilliant  white  lustre,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*811 ; 
a  twelfth  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  144  cubic  inches  of  it,  weighing,  therefore,  a  little 
over  45  J  lb.  avoirdupois,  or  to  allow  for  all  waste  when  casting,  501b.,  which  is 
the  rule  by  which  Lord  Rosse  estimates  the  weight  of  metal  he  requires. 
This  alloy  is  nearly  as  hard  as  steel,  and  yet  is  almost  as  brittle  as  sealing 
wax.  Of  this  most  unpromising  material  Lord  Rosse  has  cast,  ground,  and 
hu  ready  for  polishing,  a  circular  mass  6  ft.  in  diameter,  5^  inches  thick,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  three  tons,  with  a  surface  perfectly  free  from  crack  or 
flaw,  and  quite  homogeneous.    The  next  bead  is 

Castiko.— On  the  first  castings  having  flown  into  pieces,  finding  that  the 
fragments  no  longer  fitted  each  other  in  their  former  places,  he  perceived 
that  they  had  been  in  a  sUte  of  violent  strain  arising  from  the  cooling  and 
setting  of  the  outer  parts,  while  the  inner  parts,  yet  flaid,  were  also  largely 
expsnded  by  the  heat;  this,  and  the  porous  surface,  led  him  by  many  stages 
and  trials  to  the  remedy,  which  is  simple  and  complete.  The  lN>ttom  of  the 
mould  is  made  of  a  ring  of  bar  iron,  packed  fall  of  slips  of  iron  hoops  set  on 
their  edges,  which  lie  in  parallel  chords  of  the  ring.  These,  though  packed 
very  tightly  together,  and  so  closely  fitting  that  the  melted  metal  cannos  run 
between  them,  yet  allow  any  air  that  is  carried  dovm  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  when  the  metal  is  cast  in,  to  pass  out  through  the  interstices.  After 
the  ring  is  packed,  it  is  secured  in  a  lathe,  and  the  Isee,  which  is  to  be  the 
bottom  of  the  mould,  turned  true  to  the  convex  shape  to  fit  the  concave 
speculum  requh-ed.  It  is  then  placed  fiat  on  the  ground  by  spirit  levels  (be- 
tween the  furnace  in  which  the  metal  is  melted,  and  the  annealing  oven),  and 
the  mould  completed  at  the  side  with  sand,  in  the  way  practised  by  founders, 
but  left  open*  at  top.  The  metal  is  then  melted  in  cast  iron  cradbles; 
wrought  iron  would  be  corrode<l  by  the  specuhim  metal,  and  injure  its  pro- 
perties, while  fire  clay  crucibles  will  not  answer.  Unless  the  cracihies  be  east 
with  their  bottoms  downward,  they  will  be  porous,  and  the  melted  alloy  will 
run  through  their  fine  pores.  When  the  metal  is  melted,  and  still  much  too 
hot  to  pour,  the  cracihies  aro  brought  by  a  crane,  and  set  firmly,  each  ia  a 
strong  hoop  iron  cradle,  which  turns  on  gudgeons,  and  so  arranged  round  the 
mould  that  when  tiie  handles  of  the  cradles  are  depressed,  they  pour  out 
their  molten  mass  direct  into  the  mould.  An  oxide  forms  rapidly  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  while  too  hot— this  is  as  rapidly  reduced  back  to  the 
metallic  state  by  constantly  sthring  t  srith  a  pine  rod ;  as  the  temperatnre 
sinks,  the  instant  ttiis  reduction  of  the  oxide  begins  to  cease,  is  seized  on  as 
the  proper  moment  for  pooriog.  The  liquid  mass  descends  with  a  few  fiery 
splashes,  and  after  waving  back  and  forward  for  a  lew  seconds,  the  surface 
becomes  still.  The  setting  process  begins  at  the  hoop-hroa  bottom,  where  a 
thin  film  first  sets — the  process  extends  upwards  ia  horizontal  layers,  and  at 
length  the  tap,  though  red,  becomes  fixed  ta  form ;  the  mass  is  then  as 
tough  as  melting  glass,  and  being  turned  oat  of  the  moald  upon  a  proper 
track,  with  tiie  face  upwards,  is  drawn  into  the  even  to  undergo  the  pro- 
OCM  of 

AxifaALfNo,  or  very  slow  cooling.  Here  it  is  built  np  into  the  oven,  pre- 
viously heated  red-hot,  and  fire  is  kept  up  under  the  floor  of  the  oven  for 
some  days ;  the  under  fire-places  are  then  stopped,  and  all  l^  for  weeks  to 
cool  down  te  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  six  feet  speculum  was  left  here 
sixteen  weeks.  Here  the  particles  of  the  alloy  slowly  arrange  themselves 
into  the  arraogcoMnt  in  vrhich  the  aggregating  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  or 
natural  and  equal  antagonist  tension.  When  the  oven  is  opened,  the  speculam 
is  removed,  to  the  workshop,  to  ando^  tiM  process  of 

GaiNMKO,  which  process  was  illustrated  by  woriring  a  model.  In  the 
werkshop  it  is  plaeed  on  a  circular  table,  in  a  cistern  filled  with  water,  of 
tempcrstare,  any  55°  Fahrenheit,  with  the  foee  to  be  ground  upwards.  The 
eircalar  table  is  turned  round  by  the  motion  of  the  grinding-engtne.  But 
first,  the  edge  is  made  truly  cylindrical  by  being  surrounded  by  many  pieces 
of  deal  bosrd  set  in  an  iron  ring  pressing  sgalast  the  edge ;  emery  being  in- 
trodneed  as  it  tarns  round,  soon  grinds  it  cytindrical;  it  is  then  plaeed  in  the 
box  in  which  it  is  to  be  used ;  here  it  is  firmly  secured  by  a  ring  of  iron 
brought  to  embrace,  firmly  yet  gently,  its  now  truly  cylindrical  edge.  The 
box  and  speculum,  with  the  fsce  to  be  ground  placed  upwards,  is  now  again 
placed  on  the  circular  table  in  the  cistern  of  water.  Emery  and  water  being 
placed  upon  it,  the  grinding  disk  is  laid  on,  which  is  a  cast  iron  plate  turned 
at  one  surface  to  the  shape  to  fit  the  speculum  when  ground,  and  grooved  on 
that  snrfsce  with  many  annular  grooves  concentric  with  the  plate,  and  with 
many  straight  grooves  running  across  at  right  angles  to  eadi  other.  The 
back  of  this  grinding  plate  is  ribbed  with  six  or  eight  radial  ribs,  to  give  it 
stiffness.  This  plate  sits  rather  loosely  in  a  ring  of  iron  a  little  larger  in 
diameter,  which  is  driven  back  and  forward  by  the  motion  of  the  steam-engine. 
This  ring  has  two  motions,  longitudinal  and  transverse.  The  engine  causes  it 
to  make  24^  strokes  for  one  turn  of  the  specnlnm  on  its  axis  under  the  grind- 
ing disk,  about  80  strokes  taking  place  in  a  minute ;  the  leni^  of  this  stroke 
is  one-thbrd  of  the  diameter  of  iSbe  speculum.  The  motion  is  produced  by  an 
ecoenliic  am.  The  transvecse  stroke  takes  place  1*72  times  for  each  turn  of 
the  ipecufai,  and  its  extcit  is,  gt  the  oeatre  of  the  specnhiBi  ^  of  ^ 
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diameter  of  the  speculum ;  it  ii  produced  by  an  eccentric  fork.  A  fourth 
motion  takes  place  by  the  grinding  disk,  while  for  an  instant  free  of  the  ring, 
at  the  turn  of  the  eccentrics,  being  carried  round  a  little  by  the  specnlum, 
on  which  it  is  then  lying  as  it  were  free ;  this  causes  it  to  turn  once  for 
about  15  turns  of  the  speculum.  Emery  and  water  being  constantly  sop- 
plied,  the  surfaces  of  the  grinding  disk  and  speculum  in  a  few  hours  grind 
each  other  truly  spherical,  whatever  be  their  original  defects  of  form.  The 
process  is  finished,  when,  upon  drawing  off  the  grinding  disk  with  one  steady 
loog  pull,  the  surface  of  the  speculum  is  left  everywhere  uniformly  covered 
with  the  fine  emery  arranged  in  uniform  lines,  parallel  to  the  line  in  which 
the  disk  was  drawn  off.  A  slight  polish  being  now  given  to  the  speculum, 
its  focal  length  is  tested  by  a  very  simple  process.  The  floors  of  the  loft 
above  the  workshop,  in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  contain  trap-doors,  which  are 
now  opened,  and  a  mast  erected  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  carries  at  its 
top  a  short  cross-arm,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  a  watch-dial  is  fastened, 
the  face  of  the  dial  looking  down  on  the  speculum,  now  directly  under  it, 
and  at  a  distance  of  97  ft.  A  temporary  eye-piece  erected  in  the  upper  floor 
of  the  tower,  soon  finds  the  place  of  the  faint  and  still  imperfect  image  of  the 
watch-dial,  the  proper  place  of  which  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation,  if  the 
speculum  be  ground  to  the  expected  focus.  If  it  be  found  incorrect,  the 
grinding  disk  is  rendered  a  little  more  flat,  or  a  little  more  convex,  and  the 
grinding  process  is  renewed,  and  so  on,  until  the  spherical  face  of  the  speculum 
u  given  its  proper  length  of  radius.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  brilliant 
reflecting  surface,  and  true  form  for  producing  a  good  image,  is  given  to  the 
speculum  by  the  final  process  of 

Polishing. — In  this,  two  matters  require  attention,  the  polishing  powder 
and  the  surface  of  the  polisher.  The  powder  used  by  Lord  Rosse  u  not  putty 
or  oxide  of  tin,  as  used  by  Newton  and  his  followers,  but  red  oxide  of  iron 
procured  by  precipitation  from  green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron  by  water  of 
ammonia;  this  is  to  be  heated  carefully  in  an  iron  crucible,  for  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  take  fire,  and  thus  run  many  particles  into  one,  and  render  the 
polishing  powder  too  coarse.  The  surface  of  the  polisher  used  by  Newton  was 
pitch  in  a  very  thin  layer.  Instead  of  pitch,  which  Lord  Rosse  found  too 
full  of  gritty  impurities,  he  uses  resin  tempered  with  spirit  of  turpentine.  A 
Urge  quantity  of  resin  being  melted,  the  spirit  of  turpentine  is  poured  in, 
and  well  mixed  and  incorporated  (about  a  fifth  by  weight  suffices.)  The 
proper  temper  is  known  by  taking  up  a  little  on  an  iron  rod,  and  putting  it 
into  the  water  until  it  acquires  the  temperature,  say  of  55^  Fahrenheit.  Then 
if  the  thumb  nail  make  a  slight  but  dedded  impression,  it  is  rightly  tem- 
pered ;  if  not,  more  resin  or  more  spirit  of  turpentine  is  added,  until  the 
proper  temper  is  attained.  The  tempered  resin  is  now  divided  into  two 
parcels :  to  the  one  parcel  a  fourth  part  (by  weight)  of  wheaten  flour  is 
added  to  give  it  tenacity  and  diminish  its  adhesiveness.  This  is  incor- 
porated by  stirring  until  it  becomes  clear.  To, the  other  parcel  an 
equal  weight  of  resin  is  added,  which  makes  it  very  hard.  Upon  this, 
when  cooled  to  55°,  the  nail  will  scarcely  make  an  impression.  The 
grinding  disk,  with  its  spherical  surface  turned  upwards,  is  now  heated 
by  fire  underneath,  and  the  resin  rendered  tenacious  by  flour  laid  on  with  a 
brush  in  a  thin  even  coat  about,  150°  Fahrenheit.  This  coat  and  the  grinding 
disk  are  then  allowed  to  cool  down  to  about  100°  Fahrenheit,  when  a  thin 
coat  of  hard  tempered  resin  is  laid  on  as  evenly  and  thin  as  possible.  The 
smooth  ground  concave  speculum  is  now  covered  with  a  creamy  coat  of  the 
fine  polishing  powder  and  water,  and  the  warm  polishing  surface  turned  down 
upon  it  at  about  80°  Fahrenheit,  when  it  soon  takes  the  form  of  the  speculum 
as  in  a  mould ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  on  the  polishing  plate  too  hot 
for  fear  of  cracking  the  speculum,  which  the  interposed  creamy  polishing 
powder  helps  to  protect ;  nor  too  cold,  else  it  will  not  take  the  proper  figure. 
The  grinding  engine  now  gives  the  same  motions  to  the  polishing  plate  as 
before,  but  its  weight  is  much  diminished  by  counterpoising  it.  The  soft 
tenacious  coat  below,  and  the  grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  grinding  disk, 
permit  the  proper  lateral  expansion,  while  the  hard  outer  coating  retains  its 
form,  and  holds  firmly  embedded  the  particles  of  polishing  powder.  The 
polishing  now  proceeds  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  what  is  technically  called  the 
black  polish  is  attained,  the  defining  power  is  judged  of  by  examining  the 
minute  divisions  of  the  image  of  the  watch  dial  under  an  eye-piece  of  high 
power.  The  true  form  is  known  to  be  given  as  the  polishing  proceeds,  if 
the  focal  length  slowly  increases  in  a  tabulated  proportion  to  the  time.  The 
six  foot  speculum  it  is  expected  i^ill  be  finished  after  six  hours'  polishing. 


NOTES  OF  THE  ^VEEK. 

The  Wilkie  statue  in  the  National  Gallery  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
interest  and  much  discussioo^  and  very  different  opinions  have  been  expressed 
as  to  its  merits,  according  to  the  standard  by  which  it  has  been  judged.  It 
is  the  same  with  Chantrey's  horse  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  those  who  look  to 
precedent  and  consider  prancing  horses  as  legitimate,  condemn  it  as  tame  ; 
those  who  maintain  that  it  is  unnatural  to  have  a  fixed  statue  in  a  prancing 
attitude,  praise  the  artist's  skill  in  preserving  propriety,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  vigour  and  life-like  character  of  the  animd  is  so  well  expressed.  Mr. 
Joseph  has  represented  Wilkie  as  a  young  man  in  the  act  of  sketching  on 
his  tablets  some  vivid  idea  which  hu  struck  him.  An  objection  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  give 
strongly  enough  the  national  harsh  features  which  the  painter  possessed,  and 
Mr.  Joiepb  bis  loflened  down.    How  far  it  ia  legitimate  to  do  this,  will,  of  ( 


course,  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  different  views  different  parties  entertain. 
Wilkie  being  represented  standing  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  draped  io  a 
cloak,  is  considered  by  some  as  improper,  as  if  the  artist  could  not  as  well 
be  represented  pursuing  his  labours  in  the  open  air  as  in  his  studio,  while  it 
is  not  unnatural  to  imagine  him  struck  by  one  of  those  peasant  groups,  which 
he  has  transferred  to  canvass.  The  whole  figure  and  its  details  have  been 
minutely  scanned,  and  even  the  way  in  which  the  crayon  is  held  has  been 
the  subject  of  criticism.  Neither  has  the  place  in  which  the  statue  is  put  be- 
tween without  its  commentators,its  location  among  the  umbrella  takers  awaken- 
ing the  ire  of  some.  For  our  own  part,  we  roust  confess  that  it  appears  in 
some  degree  derogatory  that  the  artist  should  be  kept  waiting  at  the  porcb* 
instead  of  being  admitted  to  the  ceUa  of  the  temple  of  art ;  but,  alas !  such 
are  the  sad  necessities  of  that  unfortunate  builcUng,  the  National  Gallery. 
If,  indeed,  the  ground-floor  could  not  without  props  support  the  weight  of  a 
statue,  how  co^d  the  safety  of  the  upper  stories  be  jeopardized.  It  is  la- 
mentable  that  every  year  brings  to  light  fresh  defects  in  connexion  with  this 
ill-conceived  structure.  Taking  the  statue  of  Wilkie  as  a  whole,  and  allowing 
for  the  necessities  of  its  position,  we  are  much  pleased  vrith  it.  The  merit 
of  Mr.  Joseph  cannot  be  contested,  though  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exint 
as  to  details  of  treatment,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  the  statue  being  erected,  and 
we  are  glad  to  take  it  vrith  all  its  defects,  as  a  first  offering  to  men  of  art  in 
the  national  building.  If  Wilkie  is  to  be  honoured,  surely  others  cannot  be 
neglected,  and  we  bail,  therefore,  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  a  proper 
commemoration  of  ancient  individuals.  If  statues  are  awarded  to  painters 
and  sculptors,  the  honour  of  architecture  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  we  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  Wren,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Chambers  will  receive  doe 
homage. 

The  public  works,  which  have  been  brought  forward  recently,  seem  almost 
without  exception  to  have  met  with  strong  support,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  a  great  number  of  new  railways  being  authorized  in  the  ensuing 
session.  This  will  be  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  professional  men,  whose 
employment  has  been  so  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  restrictive  legisla- 
tive enactments.^         • 

The  basins  for  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square  have  been  asphalted. 
The  contract  for  paving  the  whole  of  the  square  has  been  taken  by  the  Baa- 
tenne  Bitumen  Company,  who  will  proceed  immediately  to  lay  down  their 
composition. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  fonndations  for  the  buildings  in  'Change 
Alley,  or  rather  Freeman's  Court,  are  being  proceeded  with. 

A  new  Concert  Hall  has  been  opened  at  Rotterdam  Arom  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  Rose. 

The  painter  Ferdinand  Deurer  died  at  Munich  on  the  9th,  aged  67.  The 
lithographer  Piloty  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  1 5th.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  lithographers,  having  begun  in  1808. 

The  new  English  steamer  for  the  Main  Steam  Navigation  Company  ar- 
rived at  Frankfort  on  the  9th.  She  made  the  passage  in  two  hours  less  than 
the  old  boats. 

The  first  steam  towing  boat  for  the  Company  of  the  Palatinate  has  been 
launched  at  Strasburg. 

The  works  for  the  rebuilding  of  Hamburg  get  on  well.  At  the  end  of 
December,  the  bridges  in  the  Gorttwiete,  the  Steintwiete,  and  of  the  Exchange 
were  finished,  and  in  use.  The  quay  on  the  Monkedamm  is  in  active  pro- 
gress.   The  bridges  over  the  Kastenschleuse  and  the  Resendamm  are  begun. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  magistrates  for  Middlesex  on  the  18th  instant, 
Mr.  George  Legg  was  elected  district  Purveyor  for  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holbom,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Assize  Court  at  Cambridge,  designed  by  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  is  to  be 
decorated  by  a  series  of  four  colossal  statues  of  Law,  Power,  Justice,  and 
Mercy. 

The  Eutem  Counties'  contract  for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  extension  is, 
we  understand,  signed  at  about  JSl  2,000  a  mile,  for  everything.  Grissell  and 
Peto  are  the  contractors. 

Another  large  hotel,  150  feet  larger  than  the  present,  wiU  be  begun  at 
Folkestone  in  the  course  of  next  month. 

Mr.  Macqueen  has  brought  out  a  voluminous  pamphlet,  which  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  in  which  he  enters  most  fully  into  the  details 
of  the  management  or  rather  mismanagement  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company.  It  is  certain  to  make  a  great  sensation,  and  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Macqueen's 
vindication  of  himself  seems  complete ;  as  to  his  inculpation  of  other  parties, 
that  must  be  matter  of  investigation. 

Another  large  work  has  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope  on  the 
Etruscan  Museum  Gregorianom ;  it  is  in  two  volumes,  and  contains  upwards 
of  200  plates. 

Of  Dwrand't  ParalUU--ojM,  however,  not  quite  so  well  pUnncd  as  it  might 
have  been— a  new  edition  has  lately  been  brought  out  at  Brussels,  containing 
a  great  many  additional,  and  also  several  unedited  subjects.  Among  th 
are  La  Madeleine,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Le  PaJ 
du  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  several  other  recent  monuments  of  Paris :  further,  1 
University  at  Ghent,  the  Palace  of  the  Grand-Duke  Michael  at  St.  Pet 
burg,  the  Royal  Palace  at  Stockholm,  some  buildings  in  Germany,  the  Rol 
Palace  at  Naples,  and  that  at  Madrid.  Among  them  all,  however,  therel 
not  a  single  example  of  any  of  the  numerous  buildings  erected  in  Englal 
and  Scotland  within  the  present  century.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  c 
architecture  is  not  held  in  greater  esteem  on  the  Continent,  than  foreign  i 
chitecture  if  by  some  here  at  home.    Or  pouibly,  the  omiNion  may  not  j 
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moeh  hvn  been  intentional  as  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  au- 
thentic materials  for  the  purpose.  In  other  countries,  those  who  have  done 
most  and  best,  have  published  their  own  designs— at  least  have  contributed 
some  of  their  principal  ones  to  collections  of  the  kind ;  but  such  practice, 
we  regret  to  say,  does  not  prevail  among  the  architects  of  this  country.  Even 
could  such  reserve  be  imputed  to  humility,  it  would  be  a  more  strange  than 
satisfactory  excuse.  Rather,  we  fear,  mnst  it  be  attributed  to  indifference  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  illaudable  economy  on  the  other.  Profit,  indeed, 
could  hardly  be  promised  them,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  higher  inducement 
than  that  of  bringing  out  works  of  the  kind,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
them ;  yet  surely  those — and  some  there  are — who  have  accumulated  wealth 
by  a  long  and  prosperous  career,  could  well  afford  to  renounce  all  ideas  of 
profit,  and  even  to  abide  by  a  certain  loss.  There  is  another  reason — a  most 
valid  and  cogent  one,  but  we  will  leave  it  to  the  sagacity  of  our  readers  to 
6nd  out,  it  being  one  that  will  hardly  be  confessed  to. 


PROOSEDINQS   OF  80I&HTIFZG   800ZSTZS8. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTB  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
Janmary  22. — ^T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

SsTinAL  donations  were  announced,  and  among  others  a  rubbing  of  a 
brass  intended  to  be  erected  in  the  country  as  a  sepulchral  mural  monument. 
— As  the  impression  was  a  very  effective  one,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  juo.,  inquired 
whether  any  particular  process  had  been  used  to  obtain  it  ? — Mr.  Cox  said  it 
vras  done  with  the  common  heel  ball,  but  as  the  brass  was  not  fixed,  the  heel 
ball  could  be  used  more  freely,  and  a  sharper  impression  obtained.  He  hoped 
it  would  be  seen,  by  the  specimen  before  them,  how  very  effective  this  mode 
of  cdebratiog  the  departed  was,  and  that  it  would  not  be  without  its  effect 
in  influencing  the  revival  of  this  neglected  branch  of  art. 

The  Cbaibman  concurred,  in  this  wish»  and  observed  that  the  practice  of 
eonaecrating  painted  glass  windows  as  monumental  memorials  of  departed 
friends  was  now  becoming  prevalent,  and  was  also  worthy  of  praise. 

Mr.  PoTNTER  then  made  some  remarks  on  a  plan  and  section  of  the  tran- 
sept of  Minchinhampton  church,  in  Gloucestershire,  presented  by  Messrs. 
Foster  &  Son,  of  BristoL  The  transept  wu,  he  said,  a  very  curious  one  of 
tbo  14th  century,  and  it  was  most  remarkable  that  the  roof,  although  sup- 
ported by  stone  joists,  was  built  as  if  it  were  of  timber.  The  transept  was 
not  large,  being  29  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  and  the  roof  was  carried  by  six 
stone  ribs ;  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  being  32  ft.  The  appearance 
vras  very  irregular,  the  windows  also  being  narrow.  The  roof  was  originally 
covered  with  slabs  of  stone,  but  is  now  tUed. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Bromett  describing  a  bridge  over  the  Moine, 
at  Clisson,  near  Nantes,  in  Brittany.  The  river  here  runs  in  a  deep  ravine, 
and  is  a  rapid,  unnavigable  stream,  formerly  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  made  for  purposes  of  fortification,  as  difl!cult  of  access 
MM  possible.  The  present  construction  is  not  so  properly  a  bridge  as  a  via- 
duct, and  consists  of  15  arches  with  two  large  abutments,  being  106  metres 
(348  fL)  in  length.  The  abutments  rest  on  a  coarse  granitic  foundation,  but 
the  structure  itself  is  of  a  fine  white  granite,  and  the  stones  of  large  size, 
wen  jointed  with  fine  white  mortar.  The  foundations  are  six  feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  river,  the  height  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  springing  of 
the  arches  33  ft.  and  the  total  height  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  61  ft.  The  total  width  at  the  top  is  30  ft.  3  in.  at  the  widest  part. 
The  viaduct  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  stream.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
its  construction  is,  that  the  piers  are  pierced  with  the  pointed  arch  intersect- 
ing the  cylindrical  intrados  of  the  main  arches  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  viaduct,  so  that  the  roadway  rests  on  a  groined  vault,  which,  seen 
from  the  abutments,  have  the  appearance  of  the  iSsle  of  a  Gothic  cathedraL 
The  same  principle  is  adopted  in  the  bridge  of  St.  Maxence,  built  by  the 
celebrated  Peyronnet,  about  70  years  ago.  The  Clisson  viaduct  was  com- 
pleted in  1842,  but  it  was  opened  for  traffic  a  year  or  two  before. 

Mr.  Billings  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire.  As  Mr.  Billing's  illustra- 
tions of  his  subject  were  principally  sketched  by  himself  at  the  moment,  and 
describing  minute  points,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  him  through  his 
whole  subject,  as  to  many  of  those  details  great  interest  is  attached.  He 
described  the  Northamptonshire  district  as  being  characterised  by  churches 
with  lofty  towers  and  sinres,  and  stunted  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
invaluable  as  studies  at  the  present  moment,  as  the  cost  of  them  is  entirely 
within  the  means  devoted  to  church  building.  There  was  an  early  church  at 
Kettering,  on  the  plan  of  which  the  present  church  was  built,  in  the  15th 
ceotury,  all  the  remains  of  the  old  church  being  destroyed,  except  the  chancel 
and  the  north  doorway  of  the  church.  It  so  happened  that  the  new  building 
was  first  begun  on  a  different  line,  and  the  tower  at  the  west  end  being  the 
list  part  of  it,  it  wu  built  at  a  very  different  angle  from  the  rest  of  the 
biittding,  so  that  the  tower  looks  completely  atwist.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  cfan^h  was  built  on  the  old  foundations,  but  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  porch,  also,  was  another  anomalous  appendage,  for  to  suit  the  en- 
lttae»  to  thfi  church-yard,  that  is  also  atwist ;  indeed  the  tower  and  spire  are 
ikW  angle  in  one  direction,  and  the  pordi  about  as  much  in  another  direc- 
tiOB*    TKere  wu  %  curious  thing  with  regard  to  the  tower,  and  it  appfltred 


u  if  in  that  case,  u  in  some  others,  it  had  been  intended  that  the  tower 
should  have  been  isolated.  The  tower  wu  finished  on  the  inside  with  but- 
tresses and  ornaments,  so  u  to  afford  a  view  of  it  from  the  interior.  "  This 
shows,''  said  Mr.  Billings,  *'  that  the  old  architects  sometimes  made  mistakes 
u  well  u  we  do,  by  putting  more  work  than  is  necessary."  This  remark 
caused  much  amusement.  He  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  plan  of  the  church 
wu  a  square  of  64  ft.,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  proportion  allotted  to  aisles, 
the  church  was  so  divided  that  it  might  be  said  to  have  three  equal  aisles. 
There  being  five  compartments  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  there  were  twelve 
piers,  which,  if  the  symbolists  were  right,  would  stand  for  the  twelve  apostles. 
At  Harrow  it  wu  a  very  interesting  circumstance,  that  with  twelve  compart- 
ments, euh  niche  was  occupied  with  the  statue  of  an  apostle.  He  then 
described  the  columns,  the  caps  of  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  very  beautiful. 
As  to  the  roof,  there  wu  nothing  remarkable  in  that,  except  the  blunders 
committed  in  its  design  and  construction,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
great  beams,  which  were  not  long  enough  to  reach  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
consequently  they  rested  on  a  piece  of  timber  at  each  end,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  two  most  bungling  struts  and  knees.  The  doorway  at  Kettering 
he  notices  as  very  pretty,  and  a  window,  in  the  chancel,  as  curious ;  one  of 
the  windows  in  the  clerestory  he  considered  u  perfect.  There  wu  also  an 
instance,  in  a  chapel  of  a  late  date,  in  which  the  pointed  arch  wu 
nearly  lost  in  a  circle,  and  for  his  own  part  he  wu  strongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  had  not  the  progrew  of  architecture  been  arrested,  the 
tendency  was  to  a  revival  of  the  ancient  round  arch  style  of  architecture. 
The  plan  of  the  spire  and  tower  he  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary 
portion  of  the  whole  building;  the  tower  being  a  square  within  which  diagonals 
had  been  drawn,  and  the  angles  of  these  being  cut  off,  an  octagon  remained, 
which  represented  the  hue  of  the  spire,  llie  question  of  entuis  or  swelling 
of  the  spire,  which  created  great  interest,  Mr.  Billings  said  he  had  minutely 
examined,  and  meuured  Kettering  spire,  and  there  wu  no  sign  of  it ;  it  wu 
formed  by  right  Unes.  At  Stamford  he  had  been  told  there  wu  an  entasis 
on  one  of  the  spires,  but,  on  examining  it,  attentively,  he  found  the  appear- 
ance merely  arose  from  the  spire  being  formed  of  two  lines  at  a  different 
angle.  He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  deny  that  bulging  might  exist,  though 
the  bulging  wu  in  most  cuu  done  purposely.  The  introduction  of  rain 
pipes  at  Kettering  instead  of  gurgoylu,  he  considered  u  one  of  the  oldest 
instances.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Chair,  Mr.  Billinos  said  the 
materials  were  of  lead. — ^The  Chairman  remarked,  that  it  wu  not  unusual 
to  find  old  rain  pipes  of  that  material— Mr.  Billings  said  he  wu  aware  of 
that,  and  particularly  in  domestic  building.  There  had  been  paintings,  he 
said,  at  Kettering,  usually  called  fresco,  but  which,  in  reality,  were  distemper. 
Among  others  was  a  Saint  Christopher,  with  brilliant  azure  breeches,  deco- 
rated with  gold  stars.  Having  concluded  his  remarks  on  Kettering,  Mr. 
Billings  made  some  remark  on  the  book  he  had  published  on  the  subject,  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  speculators  subsequently  bringing  out  the  work  at  half- 
price,  to  the  annoyance  of  subscribers,  he  had  brought  the  work  out  at  half 
price  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Chairman,  after  pauing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Billings,  and  paying 
a  great  many  compliments  to  him,  proceeded  to  assert,  that  be  had  seen  a 
church  in  Northamptonshire,  where  there  were  very  old  pews,  and  that  the 
use  of  pews  wu  an  established  practice  of  the  ancient  church  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Billings,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  all  the  spires  in  Northamptonshire 
had  been  built  by  the  protestants,  which  caused  much  laughter,  and  also  that 
all  the  pews  had  been  built  by  them. 

The  Chairman  contested  this. 

Mr.  Potntbr,  in  reference  to  entuis,  said,  there  wu  a  decided  case  of  a 
curved  line  in  a  spire  at  Newark,  though,  in  most  cues,  the  appearance  arose 
from  the  spire  being  made  on  distinct  lines.  He  had  recognized  u  many  u 
three  distinct  lines. 

Mr.  Billings  said,  that  in  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  there  were  two 
distinct  lines  observable. 

This  subject  being  concluded,  the  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  a  subject  generally  interesting  to  the  profession.  They  were, 
perhaps,  aware,  that  the  Westminster  Division  of  Sewers  had  determined  to 
extend  their  staff  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  usistant  surveyor,  and  new 
clerk  of  the  works.  They  had  advertised,  and  they  had  determined  on 
putting  certain  questions  to  the  candidates,  to  ascertain  their  competency, 
which  questions  he  had  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Walker,  Pres.  Inst. 
C.  E.,  and  Mr.  Gwilt,  Surveyor  of  the  Surrey  Commission ;  33  candidates  ap- 
peared, but  on  the  questions  being  put  to  them,  and  three  hours  being  u- 
signed  u  the  time  to  write  out  the  answers,  seversl  of  them  immediately 
retired.  Ultimately,  six  candidates  were  selected,  who  were  considered  the 
best,  and  not  one  surveyor  or  architect  wu  among  them ;  they  were  all  en- 
gineers. This  struck  him  most  forcibly,  and  he  felt  himself  diuppointed. 
He  urged,  therefore,  on  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  tide  of  knowledge,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or 
they  would  be  undoubtedly  outstripped  by  the  engineers.  It  wu  indispen- 
uble  for  them  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge ;  it  could  no 
longer  be  considered  that  mathematics  wu  unnecessary,  or  natural  philosophy, 
physics,  or  geology,  nor  any  department  of  practical  knowledge.  They  would 
find,  too,  in  their  own  profession,  several  brilliant  instances  of  acquirement : 
u  mathematicians,  Mr.  Gwilt,  and  Mr.  Newman,  had  procured  the  admiration 
even  of  engineers ;  neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  engineers  had  carried 
off  all  the  honours.  Mr.  Walker,  it  wu  true,  held  several  appointments,  but 
Mr.  Gwilt,  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  lanson,  were  all  architects.  The  profession 
most,  however,  exert  itself,  many  valuable  appointments  would  be  open  to 
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eompetition,  for  suooett  in  whidii  intemt  could  no  longer  be  looked  to,  but 
they  most  depend  on  their  own  merits*  They  might  rely  npon  it,  thtt  th^ 
most  not  be  below  the  tge,  nay,  they  most  not  be  merely  eqoal  to  the  age, 
bnt  they  most  be  in  advance  of  the  age,  if  they  wished  to  maintain  that  po- 
sition, which,  as  architects,  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  public  estimation.  Mr. 
Donaldson  then  proceeded  to  read  several  of  the  questions,  which  all  related 
to  practical  pohits  with  which  it  is  requisite  candidates  should  be  acquainted, 
as,  the  nature  of  the  different  cements,  the  mode  of  constmcting  sewers, 
shoring  houses,  &e. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  February  6. 


THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 
Jamuny  8«— Geo.  Bucilanan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Vice-President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  communications  were  made  :— 

1.  On  the  Comparative  Value  qfd{]^ereni  kmde  of  Parrot  Coal/br  yielding 
Cat,  &c  By  Andrsw  Ftvb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  In  this  paper  the  author  laid 
before  the  Society  the  results  of  experiments  which  he  had  undertaken,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  illuminating  power  of  gas  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  parrot  coal ;  and  also,  whether  gas  is  altered  in  its  quality  by 
its  transit  through  the  street  pipes.  The  coals  used  were  those  from  Lesma- 
hagow,  Monkland,  Knightswood,  and  Skaterig,  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  Tor- 
ryburn  and  Wemyss,  in  Fifeshire ;  and  those  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's, 
from  Dryden  and  Arniston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh — ^belng,  in 
all,  ten  varieties.  Taking  the  average  of  the  different  trials,  the  comparative 
illuminating  power  of  the  gases,  as  ascertained  by  the  usual  tests,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — For  equal  eonsumpts  of  gas— Skaterig,  1 ;  Knightswood,  1 ;  Marquis 
of  Lothian's  (B),  1*76 ;  Torrybum,  1*8 ;  Marquis  of  Lothian's  (A),  1*9 ;  Les- 
mahagow  (F),  2 ;  Lesmahagow  (D),  2*48 ;  MonUand,  2*5  ;  Arniston,  2*9 ; 
Wemyss,  3.  The  coals  above-mentioned  were  found  to  yield  different 
quantities  of  gas,  and,  taking  this  into  consideration,  along  vrith  the 
diillnrence  in  the  Ulnminating  power,  the  comparative  value  of  the  coals 
for  yielding  gas,  without  having  any  reference  to  the  other  products, 
such  as  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  the  naphtha,  &c.,  was — Knightswood,  1 ; 
Skaterig,  1*12;  Marquis  of  Lothian's  (B),  1*8;  Marquis  of  Lothian's  (A), 
2*1 ;  Lesmahagow  (I^,  2*2 ;  Torryburn,  2*2 ;  Monkland,  2*8;  Wemyss,  3*4 ; 
Arniston,  3*4 ;  Lesmahagow  (D),  3*5.  The  second  object  of  inquiry  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  gu  is  affected  in  its  quality  by  passing  through 
the  pipes  to  the  place  of  consumption.  For  this  purpose  the  Qluminating 
power  of  gas  in  different  towns  was  tried  at  the  manufactory,  and  at  the 
greatest  distance  to  which  it  was  conveyed.  At  the  Edinburgh  works  the 
gas  wu  found,  by  a  particular  test,  to  indicate  an  illuminating  power,  as 
13*16 ;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  it  was  14.  In  other  trials,  the  distance 
from  the  works  being  three  miles,  the  results  were  as  13*5  and  12*5 ;  in 
others,  as  14  and  14.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  other  towns.  In  one 
place,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  manufactory,  they  were  as  14*75 
and  14*25.  From  these  and  other  experiments,  Dr.  Fyfe  concluded,  that  tf 
there  is  any  diminution  in  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  when  carried  to  a 
distance  from  the  gas- works,  it  is  so  very  trilUng  as  to  be  altogether  unworUiy 
of  notice. 

2.  Deecriptum  and  Drawing  qfan  Improved  Apparatutfor  Levelling  email 
TheodoUtet.  By  Mr.  John  Sang,  land-surveyor,  Kirkaldy.  The  apparatus 
exhibited  is  an  elegant  addition  to  the  theodolite,  and  renders  the  instrument 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  the  level,  one  hand  being  only 
needed  in  place  of  two,  and,  when  once  brought  to  the  level  in  one  direction, 
requiring  no  second  adjustment,  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  other 
screws  at  right  angles,  which  render  the  usual  method  so  tedious  and  trouble- 
some. The  apparatus  was  not  only  invented,  but  constructed  in  so  perfect  a 
manner  by  Mr.  Sang,  that  it  elicited  praise  from  opticians  who  were  present. 
Referred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Model  and  Deeeription  qf  an  Improved  Double-acting  Croes»cut  Saw, 
By  Mr.  Robirt  Dick,  wood*  forester,  Scone. 


IiIST   OP  mSW  PATElffTS. 
(T\wn  Meeere.  Bobertion*t  Litt.J 

GRANTKO  IN  BNOLAND   FROM   DBCXlCBVa  28,  1843,  TO  JANUARY  23,  1844. 

SUt  Monthe  allowed Jbr  Bnrolmmf,  tmkee  otkerwite  expreeted. 

Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  the  Patent  Office,  166,  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, gent.,  for  "  Improvementa  in  figure  weaving  maekinerg,  (A  communi- 
cation.)— Sealed  December  28. 

Thomas  Murray  Gladstone,  of  Swan  Garden  Iron  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
iron  master,  for  '*  Improvementa  m  maekinea  for  cutting  or  ahemring  iron  or 
other  metaUt  which  improvementa  are  applicable  to  other  HJte  purpoaea.*' 
Dec.  28. 

George  Benjamin  Thomeycroft,  of  Wolverhampton,  iron  master,  for  "  J 
machine/br  rolling,  aqueezing,  or  compreaaing  puddled  balk  qf  iron^  and  alao 
for  cruahing  or  grinding  other  aubatancea,*'    Dec  28. 

Robert  Noyes  Elven,  of  Soothampton  Street,  Camberwell,  shoemaker,  for 

Improvminta  m  the  mtmnfltetwrt  qfhoota,  ahoea,  golotha.  and  doge,  wMch 


improvementi  are  appUe^le  to  the  mannifaeture  qf  leather  hoae  and  bueieta" 
Dec  28. 

Henry  Lowoock,  of  Wealerland,  DevoBt  yeoman,  for  "  Improeementa  tn 
phugha.**    Dec.  28. 

Edward  Bndd,  of  Swansea,  Glamorgan,  copper  merchant,  and  William 
Morgan  of  the  same  place,  rdlner  of  copper,  for  *' Impiowementa  in  treating 
or  reducing  qf  copper  oree,  and  in  the  ctiutruetionqfyiamaeea/or  treating 
eueh  oree, part  (if  which  improvementa  are  tqfpUeable  to  other  oree"  Dec  28. 

George  Gwynne,  of  Regent  Street,  gent.^  and  George  Fergusson  Wilson,  of 
Bdmont,  Vauxhall,  gent.,  for  **  improvementa  in  the  wumuficture  qf  candlea^ 
and  tn  treating  fatty  and  oUy  mattera,  to  obtain  producta  far  the  mamufae* 
twre  1^  candlea  and  other  uvea  "    Dec  28. 

James  Champion,  of  Salfbrd,  Lancaster,  machinist,  and  Thomas  Marsden, 
of  the  same  place,  machine-maker,  for  "  improvementa  tn  drawing  and  apin- 
ning  cotton  and  other  fibroua  aubatartcea."    Dec.  28. 

Alexander  Denoon,  of  Adams  Court,  Broad  Street,  London,  merchant,  for 
"  improvementa  in  the  mode  qf  making  carbonate  qfaoda,"    Jan.  1. 

Alexander  Denoon,  of  Adams  Court,  Broad  Street,  London,  merchant,  for 
**  iw^rrovementa  in  the  mode  qf  mating  muriate  qf  ammonia,^    Jan.  1. 

William  Longmaid,  of  Plymouth,  Devon,  accountant,  for  '*  am  improvement 
in  the  mamrfacture  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  peroxide  t^ironJ'    Jan.  1. 

John  Hinks,  George  Wells,  and  Joseph  Fumemore,  all  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  metallic  penmakers,  for  "improvementa  in  the  maemfacture  of 
metaUie  pena,  and  in  machineafor  mam^fbcturing  metallic  pena.'*    Jan.  4 . 

William  Wright,  of  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  Middlesex,  surgeon,  for  <*  tm- 
provementa  in  rendering  leather akina or  hidea  inqterviem  towel, morefiesible, 
and  more  durable,"    Jan.  11. 

Laurence  Hill,  jnn;,  of  Glasgow,  dvil  engineer,  for  **  improvemenia  in  ma- 
chinery f^r  man^feeturing  ahoea  fbr  horaea  and  animalaJ*  (A  communication.) 
.-Jan.  11. 

^SniUam  Hile,  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  engineer,  for  "  improvementa  in  rocheta." 
Jan.  11. 

Robert  Fonlerton,  of  the  Jamaica  eoffse^houie,  Comhill,  London,  master 
mariner,  for  **  iwgmwed  machinery  fitr  moving  veeeek,  and  other  fioating  ap- 
paratua,**    Jan.  13. 

Anthony  MoviUon  de  Glimes,  of  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  gentlemen,  for 
**  ia^provementa  m  egpparmtua  for  prcpelUng  veaaela  on  water,  tmd  alao  m  ma- 
chinery cqitable  qf  communicating  metmal  power  to  work  the  aame,  which 
machiwry  ia  alao  applicable  to  raiaing  heavy  bodieaf  and  etterting  power  for 
varioua  other  purpoeea,"    Jan  13. 

Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  House,  St.  Pancras,  engineer,  for  "  a  new  pig- 
ment or  paint,  and  the  method  qf  preparing  the  aame,  part  qf  which  method 
ia  alao  applicable  to  the  preparing  and  treating  i^oila,  turpentine,  vamiahea, 
and  gold  aize,  when  employed  to  fix  metallic  powdera,  and  metal  leqf,  oraaa 
meana  qf  protecting  the  aame"    Jan.  13. 

James  Lindley,  of  Cranbonme  Street,  Bfiddlesez,  gent.,  for  **  improvementa 
incofina."    Jan.  16. 

Thomas  Aspinwall,  of  Bishopsgate  Church-yard,  Esq.,  for  **  on  improved 
cannon,  formed  either  qf  wrought  iron,  or  ateel,  or  wrought  iron  and  ateel 
combined,  and  alao  inatrumenta  and  machinery  uaed  in  maJHng,  andmethad  qf 
mating  the  aaid  camum"    Jan.  16. 

Charles  Cameron,  of  Liverpool,  chemist,  for  "  improvementa  in  CMtinguiek- 
ingfirea  in  buildinga"    Jan.  16. 

Benjamin  Cheverton,  of  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Town,  sculptor  in  ivory, 
for  **  in^^rovementa  in  machinery  for  cutting  wood  and  other  materiala,** 
Jan.  16. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery  Lane,  dvil  engineer,  for  "  improve, 
menta  in  machinery  or  apparatut  f&r  facilitating  the  tracing  and  copying  qf 
deeigna,  drawinga,  and  etchinga  qfaU  Unda,  either  qf  the  original  aize  or  upon 
an  enlarged  or  reduced  acale."    (A  communication.) — Jan.  16. 

William  Watson,  jun.,  of  Leeds,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  "  improve^ 
menta  in  the  manmfacture  qfaulphate,  muriate,  and  other  aalta  qf  ammonia.** 
Jan.  16. 

William  Kichol,  of  Edinbnrgh,  printer,  for  **  improvementa  in  lithographic, 
and  other  printing  preaaea"    Jan.  1 6. 

John  Fielding  Bmpson,  of  Birmingham,  manufoetnrer,  for  **  improvements 
in  the  conatruetion  and  manwflactme  q^  buitona,  and  other  fOateninga  fhr 
dreaar    Jan.  16. 

William  Basford,  of  Bnrslem,  Stafford,  briek  and  tile  mannfacturer,  fbr 
''  improvementa  m  the  mode  qf  mmwfaotwring  brieia,  tilea,  guarriea,  amd 
certain  other  artidee  made  or  eompoaed  tf  brick,  earth,  and  of  burning  and 
firing  the  aame,  and  certain  artidee  qf  pottery  and  earthenware,"    Jan.  23. 

Claude  Francois  Jules  Petit*  of  Regent  Street,  merchant,  for  "  improve, 
menta  infaateningafor  glovea."    (A  communication.)— Jan.  23, 

Samud  Wright,  of  Shelton,  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  for  -  a  mimac 
ftcture  qf  ornamental  iilea,  bricka,  and  guarriea  for  fioor  pavementa,  and 
other  purpoaea,  (Bdog  an  extension  of  former  letters  patent  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  fitmi  the  26th  instant.) 

Thomas  Nash,  of  Paul'i  Cray,  Kent,  paper  manufoctnrer,  for  ^  imprmfo- 
menta  in  the  machnwryfor  the  moMffaeture  qf  paper,"    Jan.  23. 

Henry  Davies,  of  Norbnry,  Staflbrd,  engineer,  for  **  improvementa  m  the 
conatruction  of  veaaela  fbr  conveying  goode  orpauengereonwatet^  ako  certain 
improved  arrangementaqf  wwchiiwryft  reconujnuni^tp^  ^y C^yi^l^  <wCi%  99^ 
edaJ'    Jan.  25.  Digitized  by  '^ 
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WATSON'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DRAINING. 


The  serious  difficaltiet  which 
railwajrs  have  had  to  contend  withy 
particulariy  in  the  vicinitj  of  the 
metropolis  where  there  are  deep 
cuttings  in  the  London  clay,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  continued  slipping 
or  rather  sliding  of  the  banks, 
mainly  owing  to  the  filtration  of 
the  surface  water  or  the  springs 
percolating  through  the  substrata, 
indoced  Mr.  Wauon  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  evil,  to  see  bow  far 
it  might  best  be  correctedt  and  that 
with  economy.  For  this  purpose 
he  invented  iron  drain  pipes  with 
conical  perforations,  the  smaller 
end  of  the  con<%  being  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  base  or  larger  end 
ixKiide;  or  instead  of  holes  the 
pipes  are  sometimes  made  with 
slits,  having  a  small  aperture  on 
the  outside  of  the  pipe  enlarging 
towards  the  inside;  by  thus  making 
the  outer  apertures  smaller  than 
the  inside,  they  do  not  become 
clogged  up.  These  pipes  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  figures  A, 
By  C  &  D ;  they  are  cast  in  lengths 
of  4  ft.  each,  and  3  in.  diameter, 
for  which  the  charge  is  4s.  6^ 
each,  they  are  also  made  in  pot- 
tery from  4  in.  to  12  in.  diameter. 
It  is  not  to  the  pipes  only  that  Mr. 
Watson,  directed  tiis  attention,  but 
likewi5e  to  their  insertion  in  the 
banks,  without  beine  obliged  to  cut 
a  deep  trench;  this  lie  contrives  to 
do  by  a  boring  machine  that  he 
has  invented  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  we  shall  describe  in  our  next 
munber.  By  the  aid  of  this  ma- 
chine, the  pipes  are  easily  and 
cheaply  inserted  in  the  clay  or 
<yther  soil,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving  of  a  cutting. 

Another  advantage  offered  by 
this  patent  is  the  ventilation  that 
is  procnred  in  the  works  to  which 
H  is  applied,  and  which  will  pre- 
serve building  materials  and  con- 
solidate earthwork.  The  borings 
are  to  extend  not  merely  through 
the  masonry,  but  some  distance  in 
the  solid  earth.  As  mortar  will 
not  harden  if  kept  from  the  air, 
the  importance  of  admitting  air 
witliin  masses  of  brickwork  will 
be  readily  acknowledged.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  holes  bored 
for  drainage,  without  the  insertion 
of  pipes,  soon  t>ecome  choked  and 
useless. 

These  pipes  have  lately  been 
introduced  for  draining  the  back 
of  the  retaining  wall  in  the  cutting 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  between  Euston  Square 
and  Camden  Town,  and  also  on 
the  Croydon  Railway. 

Mr.  Hughes  of  Bunhill  Row  will 
be  happy  to  give  any  explanation 
as  to  the  cost  of  inserting  the  pipes 
either  by  his  own  [men,  or  he  vrill 
iiislnict  others. 


Fig.  l^^A,  B,  C,  SkeCcbei  of  tbe  Flpei.    D,  t  Drain  Pipe. 


F)g.  2.— Draln.Flpes  in  Opra  Cutting. 
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THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


By  W.  MuixiKGAR  H1GGIN8,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c.,  formerly  Profesior  of 
Experimental  Philosophy  at  Guy's  HospiUl. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  years  there  will  probably  be  such  an 
opportunity  of  improving  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  as  has 
never  before  occurred.  It  Is  generally  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  introduce,  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  a  ge- 
neral measure,  which  will,  probably,  embrace  the  sewage  of  towns  and 
the  drainage  of  the  land.  That  such  a  measure,  wisely  planned  and 
carried  out  with  skill,  will  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  nationi  every 
one  admits ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  public  is  at  all  aware 
of  the  extent  of  iU  value,  and  perhaps  not  many  of  its  most  sanguine 
promoters.  The  health  of  the  population  in  towns,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivated  lands,  are  the  two  resulto  which  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  the  effect  of  a  good  system  of  drainage  will  be 
scarcely  less  beneficial  to  the  Internal  navigation  of  the  country,  than 
to  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  lands  which  are  now,  or  may  be. 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  fiew  of  the  sul^eot  is  so 
important,  that  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  Inappropriate  In  the  present 
state  of  the  question. 

There  are  numerous  rivers  in  this  country  which  would  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  districts  through  which  they  flow  if  they  were 
navigable,  and  would  become  competitors  with  the  rallweyt  for  the 
carriage  of  merchandize,  and  the  transit  of  passengers,  Mainr  of 
these  nave  been  at  former  periods  large  and  deep  rivers,  and  b«?e 
carried  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  By  great  ignorance,  0?  want 
of  attention,  and  small  temporary  expenditures,  natural  causes,  which 
man  ought  not  only  to  control  but  to  render  subservient  to  the  aocom* 
plishment  of  his  objects,  have,  in  various  ways,  so  changed  their 
former  condition,  that  they  are  not  only  altogether  useless  for  naviga- 
tion, but  are  scarcely  sufficient  channels  for  the  drainage  of  the  country 
through  which  they  laiily  flow.  As  soon  as  the  ooromercial  wante  of 
some  town  situated  on  or  near  their  banks  demand  a, rapid  and  com- 
modious transit  by  sea,  an  engineer  is  required  to  give  his  opinion  as 
to  the  method  of  improving  the  river ;  dredglngs  and  embankments 
are  immediately  commenced,  and  the  streams  which  bad  before  only 
tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  channels,  are  made  to  assist  in  their 
excavation.  The  difficulty  and  expense  which  attend  these  local  im- 
provements, are  only  known  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  con- 
ducting or  performing  them.  And  after  the  expenditure  of  millions 
in  various  parts  of  this  country,  durii^  the  present  century,  the  good 
which  has  been  effected  is  confined  to  a  few  districts,  and  is  not  appre- 
ciated, if  in  any  degree  felt,  by  the  country  at  large. 

Should  a  general  plan  of  drainage  be  adopted,  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity of  improving,  and  perhaps  rendering  sufficiently  navigable, 
every  river  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  the  natural  and  proper  channels 
by  which  all  the  waters  that  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  island  should  be 
conducted  to  the  sea.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  these  waters 
are  allowed  to  He  upon  cultivated  lands,  to  be  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  to  colled  in  low  lands,  forming  bogs  and  marshes.  But, 
carry  them  bv  a  perfect  system  of  drains  into  the  rivers,  and  with  a 
little  assistance  tney  will  deepen  the  channels,  and  improve  the  out- 

^a^s.  ,  ..       u.    *         f 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  as  I 
may,  at  some  future  time,  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  drainage,  as  a  national  measure,  should  be  performed,  and 
take  a  more  tolarged  view  of  the  benefits  that  mav  be  obUined.  The 
iraporUnce  of  the  measure,  however,  will  entirely  depend  upon  well 
derlsed  plans  and  careful  execution.  The  subject  is  one  almost  un- 
known to  a  large  number  of  engineers,  and  there  is  no  work  in  the 
language  wbldi  treats  the  subject  systtmatieally.  My  attention 
has  been  many  years  directed  to  this  and  similar  pursuits,  but  although 
I  could  mention  many  admirable  reports  dellvcfed  by  British  engineers 
during  the  last  two  eentoriet,  in  which  the  greet  principles  of  drainage 
are  fully  enforced  for  particular  localitits,  1  do  ftot  know  of  any  paper 
conUinIng  so  excellent*  praetleal  view  of  the  subiect  as  is  given  la 
one  chapter  of  Gughelmlni's  work  00  rivers.  1  beve,  therefore, 
been  Induced  to  offer  a  translation  of  It.  The  ItalUps  atlH  look  to  the 
writings  of  this  great  man  as  authorities  on  all  questions  relaUng  to 
the  motion  of  water,  and  although  in  tome  partlculaii  he  e»»,^'T«**  *" 
judgment,  the  credit  given  to  him  by  bis  countrymen  cm  w*rcelv  be  de- 
Died  by  us,  notwithstanding  the  advance  that  bat  been  made  in  both  Ibe 
theory  and  practice  of  hvdraulic  engineering.  It  U  at  present  uncer- 
tain  to  whom  may  be  intrusted  the  works  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  intentions  of  the  Government,  but  i  hr  "'on  in  sayiug 

that  a  careful  study  of  the  foUowing  pap  *  *!2^i*T 

with  the  works  which  have  been  perform-  !S        1 J 

in  the  Fens,  may  be  the  means  of  prevf  «  wouia 


be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  plans,  in  the  ever  varying  conditions  of 
the  districts  in  which  the  Improvements  are  to  be  made.  It  is  with 
the  view  of  assisting  those  wno  may  be  thus  employed,  and  the  agri- 
culturists who  are  attempting  to  secure  the  effectual  drainage  of  their 
particular  districts,  that  I  have  made  the  following  transla|ion. 

Beside  the  large  rivers,  which  have  their  origin  In  high  mountains* 
and  the  torrenU  which,  althoueh  they  are  not  fed  by  spring  have 
also  their  birth  in  mountainous  districts,  there  are  channels  which  carry 
rain  water  only,  and  these  commence  in  the  plains.  They  have  seldom 
if  ever  been  formed  by  nature  alone,  but  by  the  art  of  man,  who,  to 
drain  bis  fields  and  render  his  ground  fit  for  cultivation,  has  excavated 
ditches,  into  which  the  rain  water  immediately  flows,  and  these  uniting 
with  others,  are  Anally  discharged  into  a  common  bed,  formed  by 
naoual  labour,  and  called  a  drain,^  or  by  other  names,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  such  drains  have  their  own  proper 
names,  in  the  same  manner  as  rivers.  Most  of  these  drains  are  public 
property,  because  the  right  of  introducing  the  rain  water  into  them 
Is  common  to  m^myi  and  by  their  channels  the  united  waters  flow 
towards  their  outlet*  U  happens,  however,  that  some  fields  have  no 
need  of  the  public  drain  to  keep  them  dry,  and  these  are  they  which 
are  eontlguous  to  rivers  properly  embanked.  Into  which,  by  means  of 
private  ditches,  their  waters  are  introduced  \  but  these  do  not  need 
any  explanation,  as  they  are  but  few,  and  nature  herself  teaohes  the 
mode  of  managing  them. 

The  deellTlty  of  pi  lins  Is  generally  so  small,  and  the  surface  so  nn- 
equal,  that  It  U  Qot  possible  for  the  rain  water,  maless  It  moves  with 
great  Impetuosity,  to  run  off  from  the  high  to  the  low  lands,  and  leave 
tne  fields  In  a  state  of  perfect  cultivation,  particulariy  in  the  time  of 
•pring  and  summer,  wnen  the  grasses  greatly  impede  iU  discharge. 
It  Is  true  that  the  waters  are  ultimately  united  in  low  places,  and 
leave  tha  higher  free^  but  it  is  also  true  that  for  this  end  a  long^  time 
Is  necessary,  during  which  the  earth.  Imbibing  an  excess  of  moisture, 
becomes  barren  $  ancl  as  there  are  in  the  plains,  low  places  shut  up  on 
all  sides  by  more  lofty  grounds,  the  water  Is  collected  in  them,  and 
not  being  able  to  escape,  necessarily  forms  a  marsh  or  bog,  as  frequently 
occurs  in  countries  unoccupied  or  neglected  by  man.  This  has  made  it 
necessary  for  civilized  nations  to  cause  all  the  plains  to  be  connected  by 
excavated  ditches,  and  to  direct  the  outlet  of  these  ditches  to  the 

I)laces  where  experience  has  proved  they  may  find  basins  or  oontiooed 
ow  grounds,  and  along  these  to  excavate  a  Capacious  canal  to  receive 
the  atmospheric  water  from  the  drains  of  the  country.  Prom  this 
artifice  arose  the  drainage  of  all  the  provinees,  which  have  been 
brought  into  a  fertile  state,  but  they  can  only  be  kept  in  that  condi- 
tion by  the  preservation  of  the  first  excavations. 

These  drains  have  their  termination,  either  In  neighbouring  rivers, 
in  marshes,  in  ponds,  or  in  the  sea.  Those  that  discharge  tbemselve* 
into  rivers  can  serve  only  those  fields  that  are  at  least  higher  than 
their  beds,  if  temporary,  or  than  the  lowest  surface  of  their  waters  if 
permanent  The  mouths  of  drains,  where  they  discbarge  tbemselves 
into  a  river,  may  be  either  open  or  closed.  Those  only  can  have  their 
mouths  free,  t6at  is  open  at  all  times,  which  have  their  beds  higher, 
or  at  least  as  high,  as  tne  greatest  flood  of  the  river,  for  otherwise,  if 
the  river  be  turbid,  regurgitation  through  the  drain  would  stop  it  with 
deposits,  and  close  the  outfall ;  hence  it  is  that  only  higher  grounds 
can  be  drained  by  open  conduits  in  rivers.  But  if  these  chasoels 
are  embanked,  (a  certain  evidence  that  the  flood  rises  over  the  surf  ace 
of  the  country,)  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have  the  mouth  always  open, 
but  some  mechanical  arrangements  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
floods  of  the  river  from  being  introduced  into  them,  and  that  the  rain 
waters,  if  there  are  any,  should  be  retained  either  in  them,  or  in  the 
ditches  of  the  fields,  until  after  the  flood  has  subsided,  when  the 
impsdiments  at  the  month  may  be  removed,  and  the  water  dis* 
charged. 

Many  artifiets  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of 
rivers  In  drains }  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  them :  they 
may  be  sesn  in  Baratteri's  ••  Arcbitettura  deU'Acque,"  part  I,  Hb.  8» 
cap*  19»  The  most  sommon  are  the  before  mentioned.  We  should, 
bowevsr,  in  these  esses,  carefully  observe  the  conditions  of  the 
districts,  which  give  occasion  for  as  many  rules. 

U  If  ths  lands  wbisb  ars  to  be  drained  by  a  channel,  furnished  with  a 
gate,  are  on  the  saas  boritontal  plane,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  sidi^ 
of  the  eonduit  sbouhi  be  embanked ;  l>ecause  when  the'  gate  is  closed 
the  water  is  unable  to  overflow  any  ooe  part,  or  if  through  too  g^eat 
IB  sbimdaDce  it  sbMdd  overflow  a  part,  it  will  distribate  iiself  equally 
over  all  the  country,  an  effect  embankments  could  not  prevent,  which 
are  therefore  of  no  utility ;  biit  if  ths  inundation  vf  the  country 
should  not  be  prevented,  (in  case  the  gate  shoaUi  break,  ao  accideot 
very  rareO  other  cautions  will  be  demanded. 

A  8oolo,fomi(Utcolo^coculelto,trmiiara,dtaeiiia6rio,oia 
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3*  If  Uifi  cottntry  tbould  decline  towards  th«  moutb,  as  it  commonly 
does » it  will  be  neeessary  that  the  banks  of  the  drain  towards  the  outlet 
should  be  so  much  elevated  as  to  equal  the  height  of  the  highest  partt 
or  the  water  that  flows  down  will  overflow  and  cause  inundations* 
Hence  it  is 

d>»  That  the  districts  which  have  a  great  declivity  on  the  surface 
cannot  have  drains  with  gates,  without  overflowing  the  low  lands 
when  they  are  closed ;  and  therefore  in  such  a  ease  we  ousht 

4*  To  separate  the  drains  of  the  high  lands  (as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
highest  flood  of  the  river)  from  those  of  the  lower  grounds,  and  to 
make  the  former  discharge  by  an  open  mouth,  enclosed  with  banks 
su&iently  high  to  support  the  regurgitation  of  the  river,  while  the 
latter  may  be  provided  with  a  gate  and  banks  if  necessary,  in  the 
manner  above  named.  It  is  true  that  if  the  water  of  the  open  drain 
should  not  run  in  such  abundance  as  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of 
the  high  waters,  during  the  freshes,  a  deposit  will  be  formed,  and 
there  may  be  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  drain,  that  it  has  not 
sufficient  power  to  remove  the  impediments  when  they  are  formed  t 
in  this  case  new  and  repeated  excavations  will  be  required. 

5*  The  flood  gate  may  be  dosed  when  the  river  is  swollen*  until  the 
water  in  the  drain  shall  be  raised  to  the  same  level,  and  then  it  may 
be  opened  to  discharge  such  additional  water  as  may  flow  into  the 
drain;  in  this  way  the  regurgitation  of  the  flood  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  water  that  comes  afterwards  into  the  drain,  «vill  be  discharged 
without  inundating  the  country- 

6.  The  low  grounds  may  be  drained  by  the  use  of  flood*gates  either 
in  rivers  or  in  the  channel  above  named,  but  more  easily  by  the  former 
than  by  the  latter,  because  the  water  of  the  river  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  drain,  and  also  because  the  deposit  which  is  formed  in  the  channel 
caoDot  be  produced  in  the  river,  in  which  the  fall  most  consequently 
be  greater. 

The  drains  which  fall  into  marshes,  stagnant  waters,  and  similar 
places  have  generally  an  open  discharge^  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  difierence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  marshes  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  so  great  as  to  require  the  appli- 
cation of  a  flood-gate  (which  is  difficult  to  manage)  to  prevent  re« 
gurgitation ;  and  especially  as  the  fields  which  are  to  be  drained  into 
them  are  hipber  than  the  surface  of  the  marshes,  and  it  is  from  the 
fields  that  the  water  comes  which  swells  them  i  besides  which,  on 
deposit  is  to  be  feared  from  the  regurgitation  of  the  waters.  Some- 
times, however,  the  country  has  so  little  declivity  in  those  parts  eon- 
tiguous  to  the  marsh,  that  remaining  dry,  the  great  part  of  the  year,  in 
coosequsnee  of  its  elevation,  it  only  spreads  the  waters  at  the  time  of 
floods*  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  useful  to  defend  the 
higher  ground  by  surrounding  it  with  banks,  so  that  the  water  of  the 
marshes  increasing,  maj  not  overflow  it,  and  at  such  times  to  arrest 
thn  rain«water  in  the  fields,  which,  when  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  marshes  begins  to  fall,  may  be  discharged  into  it  bv  one  or  more 
cuttines  in  the  bank.  Such  localities  cannot  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  perfect  cultivation,  being  by  nature  marshy,  but  they  must  be  kept 
for  pasture  or  meadows  to  which  the  dampness  of  the  soil  is  useful* 
When  marshes  are  occasionally  much  flooded,  as,  for  example,  when 
rivers  enter  them,  or  when  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  flood-gates 
may  be  used  at  the  mouth  of  the  drains,  but  before  they  are  intro- 
duced, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  duration  of  the  floods,  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  other  similar  quesuons,  for  upon  these  their  use- 
fuh>ess  depends. 

Tboee  chsnnels  which  have  an  immediate  discharge  into  the  sea, 
most  be  differently  treated  according  to  their  circumstances.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  swell  produced  by  winds,  is  some- 
times productive  of  damage,  and  sometimes  of  advantage  to  the 
mouths  of  the  drains.  Every  one  knows  that  the  sea  forms  its  own  banks, 
and  throws  up  mounds  of  gravel  upon  the  shore.  The  height  of  these 
defends  the  interior  low  grounds  from  inundation,  which  would  otlier- 
wise  be  the  result  in  time  of  storm,  and  sometimes  also  at  the  time  of 
th«»  usual  high  tides.  These  beaches  must  be  cut  to  form  an  outlet, 
but  the  openings  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  protected  by  strong 
binki,  in  order  that  when  the  water  of  a  stormy  sea  introduces  itself 
into  the  drain,  it  may  not  spread  into  the  back  country,  and  overflow 
it  for  ever,  as  has  sometimes  happened  in  low  grounds.  Therefore 
not  to  run  such  a  risk,  they  are  usually  provided  with  strong  gates, 
which  being  shut  when  thu  sea  is  high,  keep  it  within  its  ordinary 
Umits»  and  lieiog  opened  when  it  is  low,  give  a  free  discharge  to  the 
water  that  was  retained  during  their  closure.  In  some  drains,  how- 
ever, whicli,  on  account  of  their  length,  or/or  some  other  reason,  carry 
a  large  quantity  of  water  at  all  times,  and  are  equal  to  small  rivers,  it 
DMy  oappen  that  gates  are  not  necessary,  the  continued  flow  of  the 
w^ter  of  tbe  drain  being  sufficient  to  keep  back  the  water  of  the  sea ; 
DOT  are  tbey  necessary  in  those  places  where  the  countrv  rises  as  it 
recedes  from  tbe  shore*    By  comparing  the  elevation  of  the  sea  when 


tempestuous  with  the  level  of  the  country,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
what  drains  require  gates,  and  what  kind  of  banks  should  be  employed. 
There  are  some  drains  which  have  outlets  so  large  and  deep  that  they 
form  small  harbours,  and  give  shelter  to  vessels  of  moderate  site. 
This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  natural  depth  of  the  sea  in  that  aitu- 
ation,  bv  the  abundance  of  the  water  in  the  drain,  or  by  the  position 
of  the  shore ;  it  may  arise  from  the  direction  of  the  mouth  being  such 
that  it  is  not  exposed  to  those  impetuous  winds  which,  in  tempest« 
drive  sand  or  beach  to  the  coast,  or  from  the  great  rise  and  fall  ot  the 
sea  t  or  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  other  causes,  which 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  deposit,  ana  promote  excavation,  but  which 
cannot  be  described  without  a  particular  examination  of  the  place. 
On  the  contrary,  the  outlets  of  some  other  drains  are  closed  when 
certain  winds  blow,  and  these  drains  must  either  be  diverted  and  dis- 
charged in  other  places,  or  the  water  must  be  penned  up  so  that  it 
may  enter  the  sea  with  velocity,  and  remove  the  deposit  formed  at 
its  mouth. 

In  drains  not  larse  enough  to  have  a  good  outlet,  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  they  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  surface  water 
of  the  country,  and  that  tbey  should  not  overflow  their  banks.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  they  have,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water,  they  must,  when  the 
stream  is  turbid,  have  a  considerable  fall  before  they  can  establish 
their  beds.  In  a  plain  of  little  declivitv  the  bed  would  be  elevated 
above  the  level  of  tbe  country,  and  the  drain  be  rendered  incapable  of 
receiving  the  surface  waters.  In  streams  of  this  kind  it  is  useless  to 
expect  any  excavation,  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  to  form 
tbe  channel  by  manual  labour^  and  prepare  the  course  the  waters 
should  have  to  their  discharge. 

We  must  then  be  careful  that  the  channels  shall  be  excavated  suf« 
ficiently  deep  to  receive  the  water  in  great  abundance,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  not 
within  the  drains  that  run  into  them.  In  addition  to  this,  every  ex- 
cavation is  superfluous,  as,  for  the  drainage  of  the  land,  it  is  enough 
that  the  private  drains  should  remain  dry  after  the  fall  of  rain.  Such 
benefits,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  in  low  places  with  any  amount 
of  excavation ;  for,  the  bed  being  horizontal  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
place  of  its  reception,  where  the  mouth  of  the  conduit  ought  to  be, 
if  greater  excavations  were  made,  they  would  only  serve  to  produce 
a  greater  regurgitation,  or  to  cause  an  eddy ;  besides  which,  when 
the  excavations  are  deeper,  a  greater  width  is  required,  which  would, 
in  such  a  case,  be  a  waste  of  ground,  without  a  corresponding  utility. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  excavation  of  these  channels  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  made  too  large  than  too  small,  for,  although  tbe  drains  of 
the  country  carry  only  limpid  waters,  they  must  always  hold  some 
earthy  compounds  brought  from  the  surface  of  the  cultivated  land, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains  ,or,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the 
washing  and  breaking  down  of  the  banks  of  tbe  conduit,  and  there- 
fore, the  water  having  but  little  velocity,  in  consequence  of  the  little 
declivity  of  the  bed,  as  well  as  the  small  quantity  of  water,  the  earthy 
matters  being  deposited,  must  raise  the  channel.  The  water  of  the 
drain  being  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  bed,  the  surface  waters  of 
the  country  can  no  longer  have  a  free  discharge  i  hence  it  is,  that  the 
greater  the  excavation,  so  much  the  longer  will  it  be  before  the  bed  is 
raised  to  that  height  at  which  further  deposition  will  become  injurious ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  first  excavation  be  too  small,  the  defect 
will  be  immediately  felt,  and  will  continually  increase.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  drains  not  being  able  to  maintain  a  free  discharge,  and  being 
necessarily  obstructed  by  the  inevitable  accidents  above  mentioned 
(besides  many  others  which  ignorance  permits,  and  malice  creates) 
repeated  excavations  are  required,  which  must,  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands, be  done  according  to  established  rules.'' 


OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  MAcqu£BN'8  Reply  to  the  Chairman  and  Directon  of  tie  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,     London:  Blackwood,  1844. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  we  expressed  our  regret  that  the  condition 
of  oceanic  steam  navigation  is  so  unfavourable,  and  that  dissensions 
exist  which  so  seriously  impede  the  extension  of  this  important 
branch  of  commerce,  and  deteriorate  the  property  of  shareholders. 
(Considered  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  ocean  steam  navigation 
afibrds  the  means  of  acquiring  for  this  country,  an  extensive  transit 
trade,  if  not  tbe  monopoly  of  it.  We  well  know  for  how  long  a  period 
the  supremacy  of  Dutch  commerce  was  maintained  fromsucn  sources, 
and  how,  in  the  present  day,  we  are  deprived  of  any  share  of  the 
transit  trade,  and  beaten  out  of  the  market  by  the  Americans,  and 
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other  rivals  ;  thisi  too,  must  neceisarily  continue,  so  long  as  the  cost 
of  materials  for  a  vessel,  and  the  cost  of  her  stores,  are  so  dear  in  this 
country,  and  cheap  and  abundant  elsewhere.  If  we  have  not  only  to 
bring  timber  from  the  Baltic,  but  to  pay  a  heavy  duty  on  it,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  shipowners  on  the  Baltic  can  undersell  us,  so  too,  if  our 
shipbuilders  and  mariners  are  paid  higher  wages,  and  if  the  stores  of 
the  ship  are  more  costly  here  than  in  America  or  elsewhere.  If,  how- 
ever, we  can  change  these  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  the  prepon- 
derance must  be  on  our  side,  and  steam  navigation  affords  us  the 
means  of  doing  this.  Iron  for  ship  building  and  machinery  is  indigenous, 
not  imported,  and  is  cheapest  here ;  the  skill  of  our  worlcmen  is  able  to 
defy  foreign  competition;  we  are  exporters  of  steamers,  and  machinery; 
this  country  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  the  best  coal,  with  which  we 
largely  supply  other  countries ;  our  enginemen  receive  higher  wages 
abroad  than  they  do  here.  Thus  we  are  able  to  build  and  to  work 
steam  ships  cheaper  than  any  other  people,  while  the  cultivation  of 
this  branch  of  trade  will  develop  our  own  resources,  largely  increase 
the  workings  of  our  iron  and  coal  mines,  invigorate  our  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  industry,  and  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  the 
population.  On  these  grounds  we  feel  the  deeper  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  we  urge  it  on  our  readers  as  worthy  of  their  most  serious 
consideration  and  co-operation. 

The  present  time  is  also  most  favourable  for  making  a  movement  in 
advance ;  the  part  taken  in  the  navigation  of  the  wide  seas  by  other 
countries,  is  very  small.  France  is  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant  lines,  and  also  in  the  East  Spanish  ;  in  the  north,  the  Russian 
line  is  the  only  one  of  her  connexions  worth  mentioning.  Her  most 
serious  effort,  however,  is  in  connexion  with  the  West  Indies,  though 
we  do  not  anticipate  such  serious  damage  from  a  mercantile  business 
carried  on  by  naval  officers,  and,  of  all  naval  officers,  Frenchmen. 
Austria  has  taken  part  in  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea  trades,  and  re- 
quires watching.  The  operations  in  the  Baltic  are  comparatively 
of  little  importance.  The  Anglo-Americans  are  principally  occupied 
with  the  navigation  of  their  own  rivers  and  coasts,  and  would  still  be 
so,  bad  not  the  neglect  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Company 
invited  them  into  the  West  Indies.  While  little  has  been  done  by 
others,  we  have  done  much.  We  hold  the  chief  part  of  the  steam 
navigation  in  the  northern  seas  from  Christiaoia  to  St.  Malo ;  also  on 
the  Iberian  coasts,  and  in  the  line  to  Egypt.  We  have  the  Trans- 
atlantic routes  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
traffic  of  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Chili  and  Peru,  and  that  of  the  East 
Indies. 

If,  however,  such  are  our  opportunities,  we  have  been  far  from  pro- 
fiting by  them  as  we  might  have  done ;  though  large  profits  have  at- 
tended good  management,  the  most  serious  depression  has  been  the 
general  result.  Misconduct  and  rashness  have  been  among  the 
causes  tending  to  this  catastrophe,  while  many  unfavourable  circum- 
stances have  aggravated  the  casualties  naturally  attendant  upon  new 
enterprises,  neitner  have  there  been  wanting  the  distractions  which 
cabab,  rivalry,  enmity,  and  revenge,  infallibly  produce.  The  loss  of 
property  and  the  lo^s  of  confidence  have  been  very  great,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  period  of  adversity  has  now  passed  by,  and  that  such  evils 
as  remain,  readily  admit  of  correction.  The  Liverpool  and  Boston 
line  of  packets  has  done  its  duty  regularly,  and  given  good  proofs 
of  what  may  be  done  by  careful  and  well  intentioned  administration. 
The  Great  Western  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  suffered  most 
severely,  both  by  their  own  misfortunes,  and  the  success  of  their 
rivals.  The  unhappy  loss  of  the  President,  and  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  money  market,  impeded  them  in  their  endeavours  to  recruit 
their  force,  while  the  line  to  Boston,  supported  by  a  government  grant, 
has  been  able  to  cut  down  their  prices,  without  any  efficient  means  of 
competition.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  traffic  to  the  United  States 
admits  of  unlimited  extension,  when  rapidity  of  transit,  frequency  of 
communication,  and  lowness  of  price,  are  brought  to  bear,  as  in  time 
they  will  be  and  must  be.  The  Great  Britain  is  a  powerful  means 
to  this  end,  but  when  the  time  comes  that  the  passage  can  be  made 
weekly,  with  a  duration  of  only  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  a  cost  of  as 
many  pounds,  the  traffic  must  be  immense.  Hitherto,  neither  to  the 
United  States,  nor  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  has  any  adequate  ac- 
commodation been  afforded  for  second  class  passengers  who,  of  course, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  contributable  population.  Of  the  fatality  which 
baa  attended  steam  navigation  in  the  West  Indies,  we  will  speak  pre- 
sently, and  the  subject  of  Pacific  steam  navigation  we  have  already 
fully  discussed.  In  no  case,  however,  can  we  see  any  grounds  for  de- 
spondency ;  adversity  tends  to  increase  its  own  evils,  as  good  fortune 
ministers  to  its  own  further  success.  With  the  extension  of  steam 
navigation,  and  its  conduct  on  enlightened  principles,  all  the  evils  that 
DOW  afflict  it  will  cease,  and  it  will,  we  hope,  become  as  it  ought  to  be, 
one  of  the  great  arms  of  national  strength,  and  a  powerful  contributor 
to  the  national  wealth. 


The  scheme  for  West  India  steam  navigation  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  ever  submitted  to  the  English  public,  iU  very 
vastness  appalled  common  minds ;  like  the  creation  of  a  Frankenstein, 
it  struck  terror  into  those  to  whom  its  movements  were  entrusted. 
The  original  plan  has  been  freely  blamed— its  projector  has  been  as- 
sailed, and  all  the  evils  and  mischiefs  which  have  blasted  the  concern 
have  been  charged  upon  his  head ;  yet  surely  that  can  have  been  no 
insane  project,  which  the  most  cautious  merchants  pledged  themselves 
to  support  with  their  wealth,  which  the  experience  and  scrutinizing 
examinations  of  the  Admiralty  and  its  officers  approved,  and  towards 
which,  with  small  objection,  the  several  bodies  of  the  legislature 
voted  a  laree  and  burth^nsome  grant  The  plan  was  great,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  simple— entailing  large  outlay,  but  economical,  because  com- 
prehensive— and  ensuring  a  great  profit,  by  leaving  no  source  of  traffic 
untouched.  The  long  connexion  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  its  projector,  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  prominent  part  which  he  had  taken  for  the 
advocacy  of  particular  interests,  did  not  blind  him  in  the  views  be 
adopted,  but  both  he  and  the  government  of  the  day  considered  the 
plan  as  the  means  of  binding  together  our  own  colonial  interests,  and 
securing  the  trade  of  the  other  West  India  possessions  ;  while  a  route 
opened  across  th^  Isthmus  of  Panama,  gave  us  access  to  new  markets 
in  the  Pacific,  the  intercourse  with  our  chief  customers  in  the  soutbem 
slave  states  of  America  was  made  more  direct,  and  our  communica- 
tion with  the  Brazils,  a  ereat  consumer  of  our  produce,  efficiently 
provided  for  by  a  branch  line.  This  plan  has  received  not  merely  the 
momentary  approval  of  the  Admiralty  functionaries  of  the  day,  but  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  the  French  government, 
who  appreciating  the  immense  advantages  which  it  would  give  to 
this  country,  have  started  a  rival  line  of  their  own,  arranged  on  the 
sanK  principle,  and  calculated,  if  well  conducted,  seriously  to  injure 
our  XeresU  in  that  quarter.  We  do  not  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Macqueen 
is  to  I.  ^  rashly  condemned  for  consequences  which  deviation  from  bis 
plan  has  mainly  contributed  to  produce. 

It  so  happened,  as  it  too  olten  does,  that  the  very  support  which 
the  plan  met  with,  was  a  fertile  cause  of  misfortune  ;  nothing  appa- 
rently could  be  more  fortunate  than  the  strong  support  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  West  Indian  interest,  nothing,  in  fact,  was  more  preja- 
dicial.  At  an  early  period,  intrigues  took  place  among  the  members 
of  the  direction,  to  limit  the  operations  to  our  colonies,  by  which  the 
communication  with  the  Havannah,  and  Mexico,  New  Orleans,  and  the 
countries  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  petty  islands, 
many  of  them  more  burthensome  than  they  are  productive.  This 
was  very  specious,  and  colonial  men  readily  adopted  it,  but  a  subsec- 
tion also  declared  itself  for  sacrificing  even  the  colonies  genera  ly  to 
Barbadoes,  and  this  party  ultimately  succeeded  in  carrying  the  day, 
so  that  Barbadoes  has  the  advantage  of  several  days  post  before  the 
other  colonies.  This  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  unhinge  the 
plan,  but  out  of  compliment  to  the  Admiralty,  naval  officers  were  ge- 
nerally appointed  to  the  vessels,  and  a  naval  system  of  uniform  and 
administration  adopted,  and  as  navy  men  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
giving  up  the  packet  system,  and  have  been  constantly  endeavouring 
to  get  the  company  knocked  up,  and  the  whole  matter  taken  into  the 
hands  of  Government,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  scheme 
was  burked  by  the  parties  engaged  in  carrying  it  out.  Insolence 
towards  passengers,  neglect  of  duty,  refusal  to  comply  with  customs 
and  quarantine  regulations,  or  to  receive  goods  and  passengers,  were 
common  occurrences,  while  the  loss  and  grounding  of  vessels,  intoxi- 
cation and  insubordinations  were  not  rare.  Intrigues  were  also  set  afloat 
by  some  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Company,  to  supplant  others, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  not  the  least  among  the  misfortunes 
of  the  company,  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  these  cabals.  Thus 
with  an  incompetent  staff*  at  home,  treachery  amone  the  officers  and 
agents  abroad,  a  new  administration  at  the  Admiralty,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  colonial  party,  the  attempts  of  the  naval  party  to  knock 
up  the  concern,  and  of  a  colonial  party  to  depreciate  its  value,  and 
buy  it  into  their  own  hands  at  a  low  price,  operations  began,  and  such 
a  series  of  disasters  has  been  the  result  as  no  common  'ability  could 
stem,  and  which  the  exertions  of  the  Directors,  men  of  large  capital 
and  great  talent,  could  not  prevent  As  a  consequence  of  the  intrigues 
Mr.MacQueen  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  company,  and  all  the  mis- 
fortunes being  attributed  to  him,  he  has  been  obliged,  in  his  own  defence, 
to  enter  upon  explanations  of  his  conduct,  while  he  has  also  become  ao 
assailant,  whose  incessant  attacks  have  greatly  depreciated  the  con- 
cern. This  we  regret,  as  he  is  himself  largely  interested  in  the  com- 
pany, both  morally  and  pecuniarily,  and  his  co-operatto|i  with  the 
directors  would  go  far  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  tihe  concern. 
What  is  wanted  is  peace,  and  a  gradual  return  to  the  orfiginal  plan, 
the  correctness  of  which  every  day's  experieDce  tends  to  ytstablisb. 

The  pamphlet  now  before  us  goes  lareely  into  the  coMroversv  be- 
tween Mr.  Macqueen  and  his  opponentsi  out  into  the  mifamtis  of  that 
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it  U  Dot  our  provioee  to  enter.  Od  the  engiaeering  department  be 
cbarget  many  instances  of  neglect. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  last  year,  it  is  said  :>- 

<<  The  account  you  heard  about  the  Teviot,onB  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  packets,  having  nearly  sunk  in  the  Southampton  water,  is  per- 
fectly correct.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  here.  The  circumstances  were 
these : — the  engineers,  on  leaving  work, left  one  of  the  seacocks  open, 
and  some  hours  after,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ship  was  settling  by 
the  head  from  IfU  6in.  to  2ft.  On  examination  the  cause  was  discovered, 
but  so  diflBcult  was  it  to  get  at  the  cock,  that  one  of  the  engineers  got 
a  t>ed  or  bag,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  stop  the  water  until  she  was 
pumped  out,  and  the  ensign  was  hoisted  union  down,  which  is  a  signal 
of  distres.«,  or  to  indicate  a  want  of  assistance,  which  was  sent  from 
the  Severn,  and  one  of  the  Havre  steam  vessels  stopped  to  render 
assistance." 

Also  that  the  Severn  took  fire  on  the  voyage  from  Bristol  to  South- 
ampton, owing  to  the  construction  of  her  boilers  and  furnaces.  These 
have  been  strongly  denied  by  the  secretary  of  the  company,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Macqueen  has  not  been  disproved.  To  the 
mismanagement,  Captain  Chappell,  the  Secretary,  bears  testimony  in 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  captains : — 

^One  ship  proceeded  from  St.  Thomas  to  Havana,  through  tne  old 
Bahama  channel,  finding  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  navigation, 
whilst  another  passed  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  thereby  extending  her 
Toyage  unnecessarily  between  300  and  400  miles,  burning  away  above 
60  tons  of  coals  that  could  have  been  saved,  and  creating  two  days* 
delay  on  the  passage,  as  well  as  further  detention  at  Havana  to  replace 
the  fuel  thus  unnecessarily  consumed. 

**  Coals  have  in  many  cases  been  taken  on  board  at  a  most  objection- 
able expense,  in  places  where  the  company  have  no  dep6ts,  and  where 
DO  absolute  necessity  existed  to  ship  coals,  such  as  at  Tobago,  Charles- 
ton, and  Cura9oa.  In  other  instances  more  coal  was  taken  from  the 
dep6ts  than  was  required,  such  as  at  St.  Thomas,  where  the  stock 
being  short,  one  ship  took  much  more  than  she  wanted,  leaving  none 
for  the  next  ship." 

Also  Mr.  Macqueen  says : — 

•*  Several  of  the  officers  and  crews  at  the  outset  would,  howeven 
lend  no  assistance  to  coal,  and  the  manner  in  whish  the  steamers  had 
be«n  constructed,  with  spar  decks,  is  unfavourable  for  coaling  rapidly, 
and  the  delay  thus  occasioned  is  increased  by  the  coal-funnels  being 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  coals  quickly.  At  the  coal  depdts  these  de- 
fects were  much  complained  of,  and  which  are  attributable  to  the  ig- 
Dorance  or  carelessness  of  Captain  Chappell,  Marine  Superintendent, 


when  these  were  originally  constructed.  The  existence  of  all  these 
defects  tended  to  produce  delay,  delay  to  produce  confusion,  and  both 
to  bring  the  great  undertaking  at  the  very  outset  into  disrepute." 


CONDUCTING  AND  ABSORBING  POWER  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

New  Experiments  on  Building  Maieriah,  By  John  Hutchinson, 
M.R.C.S»    London :  Taylor  &  Walton. 

This  small  work  embodies  the  results  of  the  writer's  lon^  and  labo- 
rious researches  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society.  His  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  relative  conducting 
power  of  building  m&terials,  as  influencing  the  construction  of  peni- 
tentiaries, hospitals,  union  bouses,  &c.  The  compositions  used  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment  were  obtained  by  permission  from  the 
Model  Prison.  From  the  degree  of  labour  bestowed  on  this  work, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  about  as  easy  to  make  a  right  ex- 
periment as  a  wrong  one,  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son is  right  in  his  conclusions.  It  should  be  also  observed,  that  he  has 
most  fully  and  carefully  described  the  materials  used,  and  the  methods 
of  experiment  resorted  to,  so  that  any  source  of  error,  if  existing,  can 
be  immediately  detected.  Of  the  labour,  as  we  have  said,  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  Such  a  work  rests  entirely  on  its  own  merits, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  that  which  depends 
upon  its  merits  as  a  whole,  without  republishing  the  entire  work* 
We  have,  however,  availed  ourselves  of  two  tables  with  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson's remarks  and  observations  which  by  professional  readers  will 
be  viewed  with  great  interest,  as  they  clearly  show,  at  a  glance,  the 
conducting  and  absorbing  power  of  most  of  the  materials  used  in 
building. 

There  are  in  the  work  nine  tables.  The  first  gives  the  whole  mat- 
ters necessary  to  work  out  the  calculation  of  specific  heats  of  equal 
bulks  and  equal  weights.  The  second  table  shows  the  times  of  pas- 
sage as  to  velocity,  through  the  various  substances.  The  third  ex- 
hibits the  time  consumed  in  the  passage  of  heat.  The  fourth  the  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  heat  outwards.  The  fifth  the  conducting 
power  or  velocity  for  the  transmission  of  heat,  corrected  for  specific 
heat,  referred  to  the  conducting  power  of  fir  wood  as  100,  and  slate 
as  100.  'Ihe  sixth  exhibits  the  conducting  power  during  four  different 
intensities  of  heat  The  seventh  the  times  of  cooling  in  air.  The 
eighth  the  quantity  of  heat  conveyed  outwards  in  air  by  different 
substances,  compared  with  fir  wood  as  100,  and  with  slate  as  JOO. 
The  ninth  (shown  below  as  No.  1)  illustrates  the  gradation  of  con- 
ducting power.    The  tenth  is  also  extracted  as  No.  2» 


Tablb  I. 

Gradaiion  ^f  Conducting  Power  r^erred  to  Fir  Wood  at  100,  and  to  Slate  as  100,  in  heating,  and  the  rate  qf  Cooling  in  air  rrferred  to  Fir  Wood  ae  100,  to 
State  as  100,  the  Unoett  Conducting  Power,  the  lowest  rate  qf  Cooling,  the  lowest  Specific  Heat  by  Weight  and  Bulk,  and  lowest  Specific  Gravity  placed  first 
m  each  cohnnn. 


Coodocttng  Power. 


Substances. 


PlasUr  and  Sand. . 
Keen's  Cement  . . 
PlisUr  of  Paris  ., 
Roman  Cement  . , 
Beach  Wood  ..., 
Uth  and  Plaster.. 

Fir  Wood 

Oak  ditto 

Asphalt 

Chalk 

Napoleon  Marble. 

Stock  Brick 

Bath  Stone 

fire  Brick    

Painswick(H.C.). 

ilalm  Brick 

Portland  Stone. . . 
LeoBcUe  Marble  . 
Boliofer  (H.  C.) . 
.\orfal(H.  C.)... 

SUte    

Hair  and  Lime  . 
Yorkshire  Flag... 
Lead    


Referrtd 
to  Fir 
Wood. 


Referred 
to  Slate 


67.72 

68.85 

73.36 

75.62 

81.26 

92.55 

100.00 

121.90 

163.66 

203.37 

211.06 

217.83 

221.22 

223.48 

258.47 

264.11 

272.01 

273.14 

276.52 

345.37 

362.30 

396.16 

401.81 

1888.3 


18.70 
19.01 
20.26 
20.88 
22.44 
25.55 
27.61 
33.66 
45.19 
56.38 
58.27 
60.14 
61.08 
61.70 
71.36 
72.92 
75.10 
75.41 
76.35 
95.36 
100.00 
109.38 
110.94 
521.35 


Cooling. 


Substances. 


Hair  and  Lime. . . . 
Keen's  Cement. . . . 

Oak  Wood 

Platter  of  Paris  . . 
Plaster  and  Sand.. 

Fir  Wood 

Roman  Cement   . . 
Lath  and  Plaster.. 

Chalk  

Malm  Brick 

Bath  stone 

Beech  Wood    

Portland  Stone    . . 
Painswlck(H.C.).. 

Lead 

Bolsover  (H.  C.)  . . 
Norfal(H.C.).... 

Stock  Brick , 

Slate    , 

Leunelle  Marble  .  < 
Yorkshire  Flag. . . . 

Fire  Brick    

Asphalt    

Napoleon  Marble. 


Fir  as 
100. 


Slate  as 
100.     I 


54.60 
79.81 
80.31 
87.52 
90.65 
100.00 
104.58 
107.48 
107.52 
112.19 
115.82 
122.26 
134.19 
134.55 
137.73 
138.63 
139.22 
139.63 
143.94 
145.76 
146.46 
149.07 
151.95 
169.61 


37.93 
55.36 
55.79 
60.81 
63.S1 
69.44 
72.63 
74.66 
74.58 
77.96 
83.96 
84.71 
95.07 
95.32 
95.67 
96.14 
96.71 
96.97| 
lOO.OO' 
101.261 
102.29 
103.13 
105.57 
117.63 


specific  Heat.        i 


Substances. 


Lead 

Hair  and  Lime. . . 
Malm  Brick.. .. 

Chalk  , 

Pain8wick(H.C.) 
Keen's  Cement 
Napoleon  Marble 

Stock  Brick 

Bath    tone  .... 

Fire  Brick    

Slate    

Portland  Stone 
Yorkshire  Flag. . 
Norfal(H.C.).. 
Leunelle  Marble 
Bolsover  (H.C.)..  I 
Lath  and  Plaster  .^ 
Roman  Cement    . . 
Plaster  and  Sand.. 

Asphalt 

Plaster  of  Paris   . . 

UakWood    I 

Beech  ditto .... 
Fir  ditto 


3  00 


.0292 
.0905 
.1720 
.1827 
.1839 
.1855 
.1879 
.1860 
.1891 
.1917 
.1924 
.1928 
.1930 
.1975 
.2020 
.2058 
.2065 
.2099 
.2109 
.2150 
.2163 
.4042 
.4431 
.5174 


Specific  Heat. 


Sabfltances. 


Hair  and  Lime    . 

Fir  Wood 

Keen's  Cement    . 

Oak  Wood   

Plaster  of  Paris   . 

.Malm  Brick 

Plaster  and  Sand. 

Chalk  , 

Lead 

Lath  and  Plaster , 
Roman  Cement  , 
Beech  Wood    .. 

Stock  Brick 

Bath  Stone 

Painswick(H.C.} 
Portland  Stone... 

Fire  Brick 

Norfal(H.C.)... 
Bolsover  (H.  C.)  , 
Yorkshire  Flag. . 

Slate    , 

Leanelle  Marble 

Asphalt    

Napoleon  Marble 


.1530 
.2205 
.2281 
.2302 


Substances. 


Fir  Wood 

Oak  ditto 

Beech  ditto 

Plaster  of  Paris 


2544  Keen's  Cement  . 
.2755  I  Piaster  and  Sand. 
.2758  iLath  and  Plaster. 

.2830 'Chalk 

.3082  Roman  Cement   • 

.3184  Malm  Brick 

.3274  Hair  and  Lime. . . 

.3297  Stock  Brick 

.3405  Bath  Stone 

.3512  Portland  ditto  .. . 
.4115  Bolsover  (H.  C.)  . 

.4158  Fire  Brick    

.4219  Norfal(H.  C.)... 
.4382  Pain8wick(H.C.). 
.4453  Yorkshire  Flag... 

.4554  Asphalt    

.5364  Leunelle  Marble  . 

.5409  Slate    

.5529  Napoleon  Marble. 
.6170  Lead 


specific 
Gravity. 


.4262 
.5697 
.7442 
1.176 
1.230 
1.308 
1.542 
1.549 
1.560 
1.602 
1.691 
1.831 
1.858 
2.157 
2.164 
2.201 
2.219 
2.238 
2.360 
2.572 
2.678 
2.788 
3.284 
10.56 


£4 
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Tablb  II.  Abtorption  qf  Moisture  by  freight 


Name  of  Sabitance. 


Aberdeen  Granite    .  • 

Napoleon  Marble    . . 

Corrara  White  Marble 

Shetland  Flag  Stone 

Caithnett  ditto 

Slate 

Lennelle  Marble     . . 

Asphalt 

Carrara  Hard  Marble 

Mann  &  Go's  Stucco 

Arbroath  Flag  Stone 

Hewithburn  ditto    • . 

Fire  Brick    .. 

Norfal 

Portland 

Yorkshire  Flag 

Bolsover 

Painswick    .. 

Bath  Stone.. 

Maulmien  Teak 

Stock  Brick . . 

Hair  and  Lime 

Malm  Brick 

Keen's  Gement 

Ghalk 

Roman  Cement 

Plaster  and  Sand    . . 

Beech  Wood 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Oak 

Fir  Wood    ,. 


AbaorpUoD 
of  moisture 
by  weight, 


2.00 

3.00 

3.10 

3.25 

8.27 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

8.50 

16.00 

20.50 

23.00 

32.00 

33.50 

34.25 

40.00 

40.10 

58.00 

78.00 

82.50 

109.00 

109.12 

116.50 

126.50 

133.50 

133.56 

147.00 

185.50 

187.50 

224.75 

622.75 


AbiorptioD 

of  mobture 

by  balk 


5.416 

9.85 

8.42 

8.74 

8.62 

97.58 

10.71 

12.86 

23.09 

35.56 

50.77 

56.85 

70.43 

74.33 

73.87 

94.40 

86.77 

129.80 

144.12 

61.85 

199.57 

184.52 

186.63 

155.59 

206.79 

208.35 

192.27 

138.04 

220.50 

128.04 

265.41 


Specific 
gravity. 


2.708 
3.284 
2.717 
2.691 
2.638 
2.788 
2.678 
2.572 
2.717 
2.223 
2.477 
2.472 
2.201 
2.219 
2.157 
2.360 
2.164 
2.238 
1.858 

.7498 
1.831 
1.691 
1.602 
1.230 
1.542 
1.560 
1.308 

.7442 
1.176 

.5697 

.4262 


PRACTICAL    DBDUCnONS. 

Want  of  space  will  not  allow  me  to  point  ont  the  nnmerons  snbjects  of 
practical  utility  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  series  of  experiments  hitherto 
detailed  for  the  benefit  of  architects,  engineers,  and  builders,  but  I  will  Ten- 
ure to  fill  op  the  remaining  sheet  with  a  few  deductions  that  appear  most 
prominent. 

Asphalte  stands  as  the  best  composition  for  resisting  moisture ;  it  is  a 
slow  conductor  of  heat,  and  hence  is  well  adapted  for  flooring,  as  in  ceUs  of 
prisons,  where  economy  of  heat  and  dryness,  the  most  important  advantages 
are  obtained.  Slate  will  be  seen  to  stand  as  a  very  dry  substance,  but  from 
its  quick  conducting  power  (Table  I.)  it  is  very  unfavourable  to  flooring 
where  warmth  is  required ;  but  when  the  one  property  is  sought  for  and  not 
the  other,  as  preventing  the  ascent  of  moisture  up  the  walls  of  houses,  it  is 
well  calculated  to  be  useful  by  forming  a  layer  in  the  wall  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground.  The  absorbing  power  of  common  brick  appears  very  great, 
being  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  own  weight;  whereas  Mann  and  Co.'s  Stucco 
paint  cement  is  not  greater  than  ^  of  its  own  weight,  and  hence  more  than 
six  times  better  adapted  to  resist  moisture  than  brick,  therefore  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  by  covering  brick  houses  in  exposed  situations  with  this 
substance  is  considerable,  while  Roman  cement  resists  moisture  even  worse 
than  brick.  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  only  speak  of  this  stucco  as 
regards  iu  power  of  resisting  the  transmission  of  water,  being  the  only  pro. 
perty  of  it  which  I  have  examined. 

Keene's  cement  and  plaster  of  Paris  stand  as  the  warmest  substances,  there- 
fore are  well  adapted  to  tine  rooms  with,  while  hair  and  time  is  a  remarkably 
quick  conductor,  and  therefore  a  cold  substance  for  that  purpose.  1  would 
also  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  plaster  and  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris 
(particulariy  the  latter)  are  admirably  calculated  to  resist  the  action  of  fire, 
while  we  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  lath  and  plaster  is  about  the  most 
combustible  material  in  a  house.  I  can  most  confidently  recommend  plaster 
of  Paris  and  plaster  and  sand  to  be  employed  in  surrounding  iron  chests,  or 
other  places  which  contain  valuable  property,  intended  to  be  protected  from 
fire.  If  an  iron  chest  be  surrounded  with  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness  of 
this  sobsUnce,  I  believe  it  will  perfectly  preserve  papers,  &c,  from  any  dc- 
atroying  heat  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  of  our  ordinary  dwelUng  houses. 
I  may  also  point  out  that  Yorkshire  fiag  stone  is  a  very  quick  conductor,  and 
therefore  ill  adapted  for  warm  flooring;  also  that  lead  which  forms  the 
covering  of  roofs  is  a  remarkably  quick  conductor,  and  therefore  a  great 
waste  of  heat  is  experienced  where  such  covering  exists ;  hence  the  third 
back  rooms  on  ground  floors  in  our  London  houses  arc  found  to  be  so  cold ; 
a  vast  quantity  of  heat  escapes  through  the  leaden  roof,  and  through  three 
of  the  surrounding  w^,  which  are  generally  external,  and  so  thin  as  to 
allow  of  a  free  escape  of  heat.  Such  places  should  be  lined  with  slow  con- 
ductors  if  warmth  is  sought  for.  Touching  the  practical  utitity  of  the 
f  pedfic  heat  experiments,  I  may  point  out,  that  fire  bride  absorbs  a  great 


quantity  of  heat,  aad  therefore  is  well  adapted  to  form  the  backs  of  our  fire 
grates,  whereas,  with  iron  backs,  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  fuel  and 
heat,  at  the  same  time  the  fire  requires  constant  stirring,  and  a  quick  supply 
of  coal  to  keep  it  in ;  yet,  curious  to  remark,  we  never  enter  a  house,  even  of 
the  highest  order,  where  iron  backs  to  fire  grates  are  not  nniveraaUy  to  be 
seen,  while,  a  back  formed  of  a  composition,  as  that  of  fire  brick,  which  caa 
be  as  easily  moulded  into  any  desirable  shape*  would  both  save  fuel, 
thoroughly  warm  any  apartment,  require  less  stirring,  and  not  go  out  so 
soon. 

With  regard  to  the  spedmens  of  wood  I  have  examined,  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving  that  Maulmein  teak  absorbs  much  less  water  than  oak  wood,  in  the 
proportion  of  82  to  224,  being  nearly  one-third  less ;  and  as  the  density  of 
woods  in  their  ordinary  state  bears  a  strict  relation  to  their  porosity  or  pro- 
portion of  air  within  their  pores,  connecting  with  this,  the  fact  that  iron, 
protected  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  water  Tbdng  compounds 
of  oxygen)  the  better  it  is  preserved,  may  very  possibly  be  the  reason  assign- 
able for  the  truth  why  iron  is  preserved  considerably  longer  in  Maulmien 
teak  than  in  oak ;  the  relation  of  absorption  of  water  with  the  teak  and  oak 
(omitting  the  dedmals)  is  as  82  of  the  former  to  224  of  the  latter.  The 
density  of  all  these  spedmens  of  wood  is  here  calculated  from  the  state  in 
which  they  naturally  exist,  that  is,  as  dry  as  could  be  obtained,  yet  contain- 
ing an  unknown  quantity  of  air  and  moisture.  Mr.  Pamell  observes  "  when 
wood,  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  the  aid  of  heat,  is  exposed  at  common  tem- 
peratures to  the  atmosphere  in  its  ordinary  state  of  humidity,  it  re-absorbs 
a  certain  proportion  of  water,  varying  accordingly  to  the  compactness  of  the 
wood,  and  to  the  quantity  of  deUquescent  saline  matters  present.''  In  refer- 
ence to  these  two  assigned  reasons  that  govern  the  absorption  of  water  by 
woods,  I  would  draw  attention  again  to  the  Maulmien  teak  in  comparison 
with  the  beech  wood ;  the  relative  specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  is  as  7442  to  7498,  belns  very  nearly  equal,  yet  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  two  is  very  different,  being  in  the  proportion  of  82  to  185. 
These  facts  render  it  incumbent  on  me  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
ship-builders. 

By  Table  II.  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two  kinds  of  flag  stone,  termed 
Shetland  and  Caithness,  absorb  very  little  moisture ;  having  been  previously 
informed  of  this  property,  I  was  deshrous  of  examining  them,  and  certainly 
they  maintain  the  character  determined  fh>m  the  observation  of  practical 
men.  Their  conducting  power  for  heat  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  calcu- 
lating, but  if  I  might  venture  an  opinion,  I  suspect  they  would  range  like 
Yorkshire  flag  stone ;  if  so,  they  are  quick  conductors,  or  cold  materials  for 
flaging  rooms  were  warmth  is  required ;  nevertheless,  they  will  be  found  as 
valuable  materials  for  arresting  the  ascent  of  moisture  in  the  walls  of  houses, 
and  speaking  from  memory  I  believe  the  Caithness  flag  has  thus  been  em- 
ployed in  the  north  of  England  with  great  success. 

The  Carrara  marbles  mentioned  are  those  generally  employed  in  eoo- 
structing  mantle-pieces ;  it  is  curious  to  observe,  though  their  density  is  the 
same,  yet  the  harder  specimen  absorbed  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as 
the  softer  marble. 

Portland  stone,  Bath  stone,  and  the  stones  employed  in  erecting  the  new 
Houses  of  ParUament,  may  be  considered  as  spongy  materials  for  absorbing 
water;  their  relative  conducting  power  may  be  referred  to  in  the  first  column 
in  Table  I.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  Napoleon  marble  is  a  warmer  material 
than  common  brick.  I  mention  this  to  correct  the  general  opinion  that 
brick  is  a  slow  conductor,  and  therefore  a  greater  thickness  of  that  material 
should  be  used  in  forming  the  walls  of  our  houses;  hence  it  is  that  the 
brick  walls  so  often  neither  aflfbrd  protection  from  the  cold  of  winter  nor  the 
heat  of  summer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specific  heats  have  been  compared  with  water 
as  1,  therefore,  if  we  refiect  upon  the  capadty  of  water  for  abaorbinft  heat, 
it  very  much  exceeds  all  the  substances  with  which  it  is  compared.  Water, 
therefore,  becomes  a  reservoir  for  heat  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe;  islands 
being  surrounded  by  this  reservoir,  are  preserved  of  a  more  equable  temp^ 
ratnre  than  main  lands. 

In  reference  to  the  conducting  power  of  malm  and  stock  brick,  it  will  be 
seen  that  stock  brick  U  placed  twelfth  in  the  scale,  and  malm  brick  the  six- 
teenth ;  it  is,  therefore,  so  much  colder  as  a  shield  fh>m  the  weather.  From 
this  drcumsUnce  1  would  remark,  that  when  this  brick  (malm)  is  used  to 
case  a  building  (as  is  now  commonly  done)  the  walls  should  be  constructed 
proportionably  thicker,  or  we  render  the  house  so  much  colder.  The  ab- 
sorbing power  also  of  this  brick  for  heat  is  very  low,  being  placed  third  in 
the  scale  in  Table  I.  (third  column),  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  malm 
brick  is  more  a  subsUnce  to  please  the  eye  for  building  than  useful  as  a 
protection  against  the  escape  of  heat,  and  what  applies  to  the  escape  of  heal 
will  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  protection  against  the  cold  of  our  climate. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  low  in  the  scale  hair  and  time  is  placed,  botli 
M  to  conduction  and  capacity  for  heat.  If  lead  were  omitted  fhjm  the 
Table  it  would  stand  nearly  as  the  quickest  oonductor  and  the  lowest  «pedfic 
heat,  proving  that  the  compound  is  ill-adapted  to  tine  our  rooms  t»htu 
concerns  the  preservation  of  heat.  The  best  property  of  Roman  /eemfeiV 
from  these  Ubles,  cerUinly  appeara  to  be  that  of  its  slow  conductin J^  power, 
and  therefore  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  encase  brick  houses  thEa  mala 
brick,  and  as  fkr  as  regards  their  rdative  absorbing  power  for  moi£tire,  the 
difference  is  not  very  great,  bdng  in  the  relation  of  (omitUng  thelledmalft) 
m  of  th.  fomer  to  116  of  tb«  Utter^^,^^^  ^^  \^OQg  p 
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AN  IMPROVED  WATER  METER. 

Inreoted  by  Mr.  Alexandcr  ifiTCacLt,  Watch  &  Clock  Maker,  61a«|row;  deacribed  by  Jaues  Thomson,  Biq.,  FJI.S.E.,  M.R.LA.,  F.R.S.S.A., 

Civil  Engineer,  Glaigow. 

(B««d  btton  the  Boyil  StoMlih  Soctetr,  »th  D««tmlitr,  I9*i,  lad  wporUd  In  <l»«>f  'ftMMcUoniJ 

I 

Tax  action  of  the  meterp  referring  (o  the 
annexed  fignrci  may  be  described  as  folio  irs  :— 

The  supply-pipe//  being  connected  to  the 
water  tnain  by  a  coupling,  &c«y  in  the  usual 
way,  the  water  flows  through  the  valve  g,  and 
passing  into  the  cylinder  hk  kk  tki  j^  la  dis- 
charged by  the  pipe  k  into  the  receiving  cis« 
tern  I  /,  f^om  which  the  ^ater  is  drawn  off  by 
a  stop-oock  ^. 

Upon  one  end  of  the  axis  or  spindle  of  the 
screw  a  a  is  fitted  a  pinion  4  worthing  into  the 
train  of  wheels  eeeif  so  arranged  as  to  indi- 
cate the  quantities  of  water  discharged  either 
in  gallons  or  cubic  feet,  similar  to  the  index  of 

Sa  meters — the  whole  being  set  in  motion  by 
e  flow  of  water  through  the  cylinder  acting 
npoD  and  causing  to  revolve  the  Archimedean 
screw  enclosed  within  it.  To  prevent  the 
screw  from  being  driven  forward  by  the  water^ 
and  in  order  to  reduce  the  friction  to  a  mini* 
moo,  the  end  of  the  axis  at  of  has  a  hard  steel 
point  inserted,  wjiich  works  in  a  cock  or  pot- 
tmnce  fitted  outside,  and  enclosed  in  an  oil  boX| 
supplied  with  oil  through  the  filter  d\ 

In  order  to  render  the  indications  of  the 
meter  uniformly  correct,  under  different  heads 
or  pressures  of  water,  the  following  very  inge- 
genious  method  of  adjustment  is  adopted : — 
Upon  the  axis  of  the  screw  are  fixed  four  thin 
brass  winga  or  leaves  c  c  c  c,  each  moving  upon 
a  separate  hinge  or  pivot  &,  fixed  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  axis,  witn  screw  nuts  upon  the  end 
uf  each  pivot,  by  means  of  which  the  wings 
can  be  maintained  open  or  shut  at  pleasure, 
and  so  lessen  or  increase  the  discharge  of  water 
at  each  revolution  of  the  screw.  The  lower 
pair  of  wings  in  the  drawing  are  represented 
sli^tly  open.  With  this  power  of  adjustment, 
it  IS  very  easy  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  under  different  pressures,  so  as  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  index  and  train  of 
wheels,  which  can  best  be  ascertained  by  trial 
upon  setting  up  the  meter,  say  by  a  measure- 
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REPERBNrB  TO  Enoravi  NG,— A  BCD,  outer  e  tse  of  thin  cast  iron  for  enclosin};  the  apjiAratas  shown  in 
seciinn.   a  a  Archimedean  screw  working  in  the  cylinder  bb.  oc  thin  bran  wings  or  files,  with  adjusting 
^     .  .       .     ,  screws  for  regulating  the  motion  of  the  screw,    d  pinion  upon  ihr  end  uf  the  screw-spindle  or  axis. 

ment  of  20  gallons,  and  opening  or  closing  the  e  e  e  train  of  wheels  set  In  motion  by  the  pinion  d,  to  Indicate  the  Quantity  passed  through  the  cylinder, 
flyleaves,  to  bring  the  quantity  measttrea  and  closed  in  with  a  glass  froht.  /supply  pipe.  ^  valve  worked  by  the  lever  A  A,  connected  to  the  b^ill- 
tki  index  to  comnvond  ^' **  i.    hh  lever  for  opening  and  shutting  the  valve  g.    k  discharge  pipe  flowing  into  the  cistern  /  /. 

II  .ill  K»  -wWonf  »iiaf  flto  ««««♦;♦;--  ^f  ««♦—  «  air  ▼<»■**'  to  prevent  injuring  the  pipe  on  opening  and  shutting  of  the  valve,    n  n  lever,  with  Kad  to 
It  wiU  be  evident  that  the  quantities  of  water  ^^^^  ^^^  valve  open  or  sliuL    o  o  ancfpp  ar£  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  lever  h  A,  and  attached  wiih 
passing  through  a  metre,  upon  this  principle,  chains  to  the  leaJweight  n. 
would  be  correctly  indicated  down  to  that  quan- 
tity requisite  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  screw,  below  which 
amount,  howeVer,  the  water  would  pass  through  the  cylinder  without 
affecting  the  index,  and  consequently  without  being  registered.    AU 
ttmngb  the  quantity  thus  passing  would  not  be  considerable  in  a  well- 
coivtructed  meter,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  recently  introduced  an  improve- 
ment which  completely  obviates  this  objection,  and  renders  the  indi- 
cations correct  under  any  circumstances,  and  down  to  the  smallest 
quantity. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  conical  valve  cock  g,  which 


is  so  constructed  as  to  act  instantaneouslv,  and  so  keep  the  supply 
either  flowing  at  the  full  bore,  or  suddenly'shut  off,  when  the  cistern 
is  fulL  The  opening  and  shutting  of  this  valve  is  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :— To  the  end  of  the  lever  Ail,  which  works  upon  a 
jonmal,  and  b  raised  or  depressed  by  the  ball- float  i,  are  attached  the 
two  %fm»pp  and  oo.  As  the  water  in  the  cistern  rises,  these  arms 
are  earried  forward  without  acting,  however,  upon  the  valve,  until 
one  of  the  chains,  connecting  them  with  the  lever  and  lead-weight  n  n, 
is  opott  the  stretch.  At  this  point  the  lever  and  weight  ire  upon  a 
habmce,  so  that  the  least  further  rise  of  water  in  die  cistern  carries  it 
soddenlv  over,  and  allows  the  valve  g  to  close.  A  reverse  motion 
takes  place  on  the  fall  of  the  cistern  water,  the  action  of  the  other  arm 
and  emin  p  p  opening  the  valve,  which  a  small  catch  retains  in  its 
piaee  againrt  toe  force  of  the  supply  water.  To  prevent  any  injury 
to  tl»  pipes  from  the  sadden  action  of  the  valve,  an  air-vessel  m  is 


attached  to  the  sapply-pipe  immediately  above  the  position  of  the 
valve. 

The  introduction  of  this  improvement,  which  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  water  passing  unregistered  through  the  cylinder,  renders  this 
description  of  meter  very  perfect,  and  capable  of  indicating  accu- 
rately, the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  quantities.  From  the  small 
cost,  too,  at  which  they  can  be  manufactured,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  soon  be  brought  into  general  use,  and  suhiiituted  for  tie  present 
unequal  mode  of  water  assesBment  upon  hou$e  rent. 

Report  of  Committee. — Your  Committee  having  met  with  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  having  again  heard  his  explanations,  and  carefully  exa- 
mined the  water-meter  submitted  to  them,  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions:—1.  That  as  far  as  they  can  judge,  this  meter  may  be  consi- 
dered sufficiently  accurate  to  form  a  fair  measure  l)etween  water  com- 
panies and  their  customers.  2.  That  its  construction  is  simple,  and 
well  devised  for  permanent  practical  use,  being  little  subject  to  de- 
rangement from  the  wear  of  its  parts.  3.  Tliat  its  rate  of  registra- 
tion being  susceptible  of  easy  adjustment,  either  in  plus  or  minus  de- 
gree, and  its  actual  delivery,  during  certain  portions  of  time^  being 
always  ascertainable  by  the  consumer,  its  use  mav  be  adopted  with 
confidence,  as  being  alike  equitable  to  the  suppliers  and  the  con- 
snmers* 
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GEOLOGY  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  ARCHITECTURE. 

On  the  importance  of  geologieai  studies  in  connexion  with  the  practice  of  archi' 
tecturCf  with  notice  qf  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  crushing  and  fracture,  and 
on  the  absorbent  qualities  of  the  principal  building  stones  of  Ireland,  By  Georoe 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  Read  at  the  Geological  Society  of  DubliD,  lOlh  of 
January,  1844. 

In  bringing  before  the  Geological  Society  tbe  results  of  some  experiments 
made  on  the  principal  building  stones  of  Ireland,  it  is,  I  conceive,  necessary 
to  offer  some  general  remarks  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom ;  ad- 
vantages, in  my  opinion,  so  very  general,  that  to  look  at  the  result  of  expe- 
riments in  a  merely  mechanical  and  professional  point  of  view,  would  be  con- 
fining the  subject  within  too  narrow  limits.  It  ought  to  be  a  just  matter  of 
surprise  that,  at  this  advanced  age  of  scientific  investigation,  the  subject 
of  practical  geology  in  all  its  important  bearings  should  have  occupied  so 
little  attention ;  and  that  where  there  appears  a  desire  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  tbe  people  of  this  country,  particularly  by  promoting  employ* 
ment  in  ways  calculated  to  develop  its  natural  resources,  persons  should  over- 
look what  is  capable  of  being  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  well 
directed  experiments  in  this  interesting  and  valuable  science.  To  present  the 
importance  of  practical  geology  in  a  familiar  way,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tbe  large  proportion  of  people  who  are  daily  engaged  in  operations 
on  the  rocks  in  the  country,  either  in  dislodging  or  separating  from  their 
native  beds  those  portions  required  for  the  varied  purposes  of  building  opera- 
tions, or  in  conveying  to  the  localities  where  they  are  required,  and  in  shap- 
ing them  for  the  different  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  thus 
calling  to  aid  all  the  useful  arts  of  the  country,  giving  extensive  employment 
to  labourers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  as  well  as  to  the  scientific  and  learned 
professions  of  engineers,  architects,  artists,  and  others. 

Most  persons  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  construction  of  their  habi- 
tations, and  I  may  say,  all  see  the  advantages  of  public  structures,  and  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  bridges,  canals,  and  other  public  and  private 
buildings,  and  probably  see  in  them  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the 
benefit  and  dignity  they  confer  on  a  country ;  but  few,  and  very  few,  know 
anything  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  construction,  which  too  oft^n 
present  themselves  to  their  minds  only  as  a  heap  of  stones  and  mortar.  If 
we  look  to  the  early  history  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  we  find  that  the  art 
of  building  has  attended  the  first  advance  of  civilization ;  and  the  use  of 
worked  stone  has  succeeded  to  caves  in  rocks,  and  the  rude  wicker  or  earth 
work  of  their  common  and  early  structures  ;  but  the  conversion  of  stone  to 
the  increasing  artificial  wants  of  society  was  necessarily  consequent  on  the 
advance  of  the  mechanical  arts  before  it  could  be  shaped  and  applied.  How 
Interesting  are  the  first  though  rude  efforts  displaying  practical  geology , 
The  bold  and  noble  monuments  of  the  early  ages  show  the  natural  vigour  of 
the  human  mind,  untutored  in  the  mechanical  skill  and  art  of  later  times. 
The  stupendous  monolithal  structures,  and  those  early  sepulchral  monuments, 
known  as  cromlechs,  cairns,  and  moats,  which  abound  throughout  Western 
Europe,  were  doubtless  the  work  of  a  people,  who,  taking  nature  for  their 
guide,  by  i»rodigiou8  labour,  raised  and  put  together,  and  frequently  con- 
veyed to  great  distances,  for  the  erection  of  their  monuments,  the  immense 
stones  which,  detached  from  their  native  beds,  were  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country.  Most  of  those  stones  are  of  the  primary  and  crystalline 
class  of  rocks,  which,  from  their  hardness,  have  resisted  the  violence  of  that 
(tisturbmg  power  which  removed  them  from  their  mass,  and  afford  us  a  good 
knowledge  of  their  enduring  quality.  Moreover,  the  originality  and  boldness 
of  their  application,  resulted  from  minds  familiar  with  nature's  works  and 
untaught  in  the  arts,  which  in  after  ages,  accomplished  by  skill  and  the  use 
of  smaller  sized  materials,  what  the  early  ages,  unskilled  in  building,  could 
alone  express  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stones. 

Let  us  consider  the  more  advanced  history  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  we  shall  find  that  geology,  which  term  I  may  here  use  to  express 
tbe  converted  rocks,  has  received  great  consideration.  The  architects  and 
sculptors  of  Greece  and  Rome  knew  the  qualities  of  their  materials,  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  ancient  writers  and  existing  remains,  gave  considerable  at- 
tention to  them,  abounding  as  those  countries  did  in  good  materials.  In  the 
writings  of  Vitruvius  on  Roman  architecture,  the  most  particular  rules  are 
laid  down  with  regard  to  the  selection  and  use  of  building  stones,  and  tlie 
cements  employed  with  them.  How  important  are  the  results  of  their  influ- 
ence on  society !  If  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  had  had  their  principal  struc- 
tures of  a  perishable  material,  what  would  we  not  have  lost  P  What  interest 
would  we  now  feel  in  those  countries ;  or  how  could  we  have  derived  the 
great  advantages  which  have  flowed  from  them  ?  Good  materials,  and  a 
right  knowledge  in  using  them,  have,  however,  produced  a  different  result ; 
and  again,  what  do  not  those  countries  owe  to  the  durability  of  their  struc- 
tures, conceived,  as  they  have  been,  in  a  noble  spirit.  Without  them,  Rome 
of  the  present  day  would  be  unvisited  by  the  countless  thousands  whose 
wealth  now  enriches  her ;  without  her  buildings  the  classic  shores  of  Greece 
would  less  of  European  sympathy ;  nor  would  the  dusky  inbabitanU  of  Egypt 


occupy  such  interesting  ground  but  from  the  remains  of  the  stupendous  and 
imperishable  monuments  of  her  past  history.  Our  own  kingdom  also  pos- 
sesses proud  memorials  in  the  enduring  monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  Those 
connecting  links  with  the  past  and  present,  afford  us  noble  examples  of  the 
religious  zeal  and  skill  of  our  forefathers  ;  whilst  the  perseverance  which  has 
been  displayed  in  accomplishing  their  erection,  is  much  calculated  to  stimu- 
late us  to  bold  designs.  These  indelible  landmarks  of  his  early  home,  the 
traveller  finds  deeply  implanted  in  his  mind,  and  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  esti- 
mate their  effect  on  society,  in  the  attachment  they  cause  to  our  laws  and 
institutions.  Nor  do  those  venerated  and  bold  structures  fall  to  excite  a 
powerful  feeling  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  nho,  though  bom  in  a 
distant  land,  contemplate  with  pride  and  fervent  admiration  the  works  of 
their  progenitors.  But  the  edifices  of  centuries  past,  many  of  which,  even 
in  their  dismantled  state,  have  withstood  the  destructive  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, will  yet  outlive  very  many  of  the  most  costly  structures  of  the  present 
day ;  and  until  a  very  recent  period,  so  comparatively  few  were  the  buildings 
calculated  to  endure  to  any  distant  period,  that  future  ages,  judging  by  our 
public  structures,  will  look  upon  the  people  of  the  present  time  as  a  dege- 
nerated race,  and  in  the  erections  of  centuries  back  will  contemplate  the 
finest  and  most  durable  monuments  of  architectural  skill. 

Many  persons  may  say  that  a  durability  sufficient  for  the  age  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  that  posterity,  which  has  done  nothing  for  them,  may  act 
for  itself.  This,  however,  even  in  a  narrow  practical  and  economic  point  of 
view  is  most  erroneous,  for  the  constructive  arrangement  of  the  ancient 
buildings  is  less  costly  than  in  those  of  the  modem  period,  and  from  their 
simplicity  and  the  right  use  of  the  materials  employed,  they  are  more  sound 
and  durable  edifices.  In  the  buildings  of  the  present  day  the  simplicity  of 
early  structures  has  been  lost  sight  of;  a  laboured  mass  of  cut  stone  being 
more  appreciated  by  Uie  public  than  outline  of  design,  and  harmony  of  effect. 
We  see  in  the  ancient  stractures  a  homogeneous  constmction — the  use  of 
timber  as  supports  under  masonry  is  avoided ;  where  openings  or  projections 
occur  stone  arches  or  other  stone  supports  are  employed,  and  a  much  more 
general  use  of  stone,  fur  various  purposes,  prevails,  than  at  the  present  day ; 
and  in  them  we  have  models  of  constmctive  arrangement  which  we  may  pro- 
fitably imitate.  Many  of  the  old  buildings  are  so  constmcted  that  when 
dismantled  of  their  roofs  and  their  floors,  thry  return  almost  to  the  state  of 
the  original  rock  -,  perhaps  as  a  mass  of  limestone,  for  the  stones  may  be  lime, 
tbe  sand  may  be  that  of  limestone,  and  the  lime  burnt  from  the  same  rock. 
Such  Is  frequently  the  case ;  thus,  the  mortar  being  good,  becomes  hardened 
by  age,  and  more  approaches  the  nature  of  stone ;  for  it  is  said  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  Frenchman  who  has  given  much  attention  to  cements, 
that  il  requires  1,000  years  to  make  mortar  really  good.  Without  doubting 
that  a  few  years  are  sufficient  to  produce  good  mortar,  it  might  be  stated 
that  the  mortar  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  now  supposed  to  be  nearly  4.000 
years  old.  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Stmctures  so  constmcted 
become  like  a  solid  mass  of  rock  ;  and  that  this  is  the  case,  the  explosions 
made  by  Cromwell,  in  tbe  17tb  century,  have  very  well  shown,  for  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  the  old  castles,  of  which  portions  have  been  disturbed,  ap- 
pear almost  .imperishable.  The  sound  and  enduring  state  of  some  of  the 
ruins,  the  original  forms  of  which  are  still  perfect,  enable  us  fairly  to  state 
that  a  right  use  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth  has  been  capable  of  producing  such 
a  solid  mass,  that  many  may  now,  in  their  skeleton  shapes,  fairly  be  called 
architectural  fossils  *,  and  they  afford  to  the  practical,  as  organic  remains  do 
to  the  scientific  geologist,  valuable  studies  In  determining  the  character  of 
the  rocks  to  which  they  belong. 

To  the  antiquarian,  also,  the  study  of  geology  affords  much  Information, 
for  the  use  of  certain  rocks,  and  the  mode  of  working  them,  determine,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  chronological  date  of  the  building  in  which  they 
occur.  It  was  a  peculiar  custom  of  the  Normans  and  Anglo-Normans,  to 
make  use  of  none  but  the  sandstones  or  oolites,  similar  to  those  with  which 
they  had  become  familiar  in  their  own  country,  and  in  the  round  towers,  and 
early  ecclesiastical  structures,  erected  under  the  influence  of  the  Christians 
familiar  with  the  Norman  or  Lombardic  architecture,  we  rarely  find  anything 
but  sandstones  employed  in  the  dressed  masonry.  With  the  Normans  or 
Lorobanls  (under  which  name  I  may  include  the  northern  nations  who  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  and  perfected  from  the 
last  and  worst  models  of  the  eastern  and  western  Roman  empires  that  pecu- 
liar architecture  known  to  us  as  Norman,  in  which  circular  arches  are  the 
peculiar  characteristic,)  It  was  the  practice  to  make  their  doorways  the  most 
enriched  portions  of  their  structures,  and  from  being  more  elaborated  or 
worked  than  any  other  part,  they  are  commonly  executed  In  a  different  kind 
of  material,  sandstones  of  variable  quality  having  been  generally  used ;  and 
it  Is  a  peculiar  fact,  that  an  instance  In  which  limestone  occurs  for  dressed 
work  or  for  doorways  is  very  rare.  Being  familiar  with  the  kind  of  mate- 
rials employed  m  most  of  these  structures,  I  do  not  recollect  one  in  which 
the  ordinary  limestone  rock  has  been  so  used. 

It  is  not  until  a  late  period  of  the  Norman  architecture  in  Ireland  that 
limestone  has  been  employed.  In  the  large  limestone  tract  of  the  west  of 
Galway  and  Mayo,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Cung  und  Ballintubber,  in  the  later 
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Norman  and  transiUon  stylps  of  architecture,  a  light  coloared  easy-working 
linmtone  }vis  lieen  obtained  from  some  distance,  while  the  lime-stone  of  the 
locality,  which  is  now  preferred  to  any  other  material,  and  is  conveyed  to 
distant  places  for  use,  has  been  avoided  excepting  for  the  erection  of  the  un- 
wrought  faces  of  the  common  walls.  After  the  (leriud  in  which  these  build- 
ings were  erected,  limestone  appears  gradually  to  have  come  into  general  use 
in  all  parts,  and  now  the  directly  opposite  custom  prevails,  limestone  being 
commonly  used  in  sandstone  districts ;  and  I  have  known  masons  when  em- 
ployed in  working  sandstone  to  which  they  have  been  unaccustomed,  to  com- 
plain of  stiffness  and  swelling  of  the  arms  for  some  days  occasioned  by 
the  toughness  of  the  stone,  so  different  to  the  brittle  rebounding  effect  of 
the  limestone.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  brittle  nature  of  the  limestone, 
in  the  working  of  which  the  Normans  were  not  skilled,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  shape  into  mouldings  after  the  masonry  was  built,  as  was  commonly  their 
custom,  may  have  operated  against  its  use.  Those  interesting  structures,  the 
round  towers,  on  which  so  much  that  is  evidently  erroneous  has  been  written, 
appear  from  their  architectural  and  constructive  peculiarities  to  be  decidedly 
after  the  early  Norman  style  of  architecture.  These  edifices,  of  which  Ire- 
land has  just  reason  to  be  proud,  display  to  the  practical  geologist  most  in- 
teresting models  of  simple  constructive  arrangement,  erected  as  they  are  with 
various  kinds  of  rocks,  including  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestone, 
and  which  are  almost  always  the  stones  of  the  locality,  excepting  in  the  su- 
perior dressed  work  of  the  doorways.  Many  antiquarian  works  of  a  recent 
period  show  very  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
these  early  buildings  have  been  constructed,  and,  therefore,  draw  erroneous 
couehiaions.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  practical  geology,  and  nothing 
more  than  this  society,  irom  their  collections,  will  be  able  to  afford,  will 
tend  to  correct  such  errors ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  such  statements  as 
those  of  Colonel  Morris,  in  his  work  on  the  round  towers,  (in  which  he  de- 
termines the  ud  sandstone  of  some  of  these  structures  in  the  south  to  be 
Roman  brick,  and  deduces  from  this  certain  conclusions  regarding  their 
origin.)  will  not  be  repeated. 

There  is  one  more  feature  connected  with  antiquarian  research,  upon  which 
I  should  wish  to  remark,  viz.,  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  earliest  Norman 
architecture  of  this  country.  The  architecture  of  the  Normans  in  every 
country  in  which  it  was  introduced  (though  preserving  all  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  Its  early  originals,)  differs  in  details.  It  clearly  continued  to 
be  the  style  of  architecture  in  Ireland  much  later  than  in  England,  and  ex- 
tended over  a  much  longer  period  than  in  other  countries,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  peculiar  and  remote  position  of  Ireland,  at  the  western  limits  of  Eu- 
rope. It  also  frequently  differs  considerably  from  the  Norman  architecture 
of  England  ;  but  it  is  in  the  early  examples  that  the  most  distinctive  details 
occur :  and  here  a  peculiarity  is  devolved,  for  which  practical  geology  affords 
a  ready  and  satisfactory  reason,  for  the  very  haid  nature  of  the  stone  has 
indoeed  a  different  kind  of  ornament,  and  in  several  of  the  early  examples 
we  find  the  most  elaborate  execution  on  almost  square  columns,  or  rather 
jambs  and  architraves,  quite  at  variance  with  the  bold  and  deep  cuttings  so 
common  in  the  Norman  style.  Nor  is  such  a  result  other  than  should  be 
expeetcd,  for  they  must  have  been  deprived  In  those  early  ages  of  the  facility 
of  obtaining  softer  stones.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Normans  at  an  early 
period  to  supply  stones  even  to  England,  where  soft  oolitic  stones  abounded 
in  many  parts ;  and  when  at  a  later  period  intercourse  with  Ireland  improved, 
we  find  that  the  stones  of  Normandy  were  brought  to  this  country,  and  are 
to  be  met  with  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  more  particularly  on 
the  eastern  coast. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  study  of  the  different  properties  of  the  rocks  of 
the  country,  as  regards  their  fitness  for  building  operations,  relates  more  par- 
ticularly to  professional  investigation — that  matters  of  this  kind  should  be 
confined  to  the  meetings  of  civil  engineers  and  architects  ;  and  that  the  Geo- 
logical Society  is  constituted  for  scientific  investigation  of  the  theory  of 
geological  phenomena  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  for  the  study  of  the  successive  changes  it  has  undergone  in  arriving  at 
its  present  state.  To  such  an  objection  I  woukl  remark  that,  however  in- 
teresting the  pursuit  of  such  a  science  may  be  in  its  theory,  and  however 
calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  by  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  architecture  of 
our  earth,  and  the  vast  changes  its  surface  has  undergone  in  becoming  suit- 
able for  the  habiution  of  the  human  family,  we  shall  yet  stand  far  short  of 
obuining  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  noble  study  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  merely  to  the  theory.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  study  of 
this  science,  designs  are  often  prepared  by  architects  and  engineers,  to  whom 
is  intrusted  the  expenditure  of  very  considerable  sums,  without  sufficient  re- 
gard to  the  geology  of  the  locillty,  the  inquiry  being  confined  tu  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  as  to  the  nearest  place  from  whence  materials  required  to  earry 
00!  a  particular  design  may  be  obtained.  It  has  frequently  happened  that 
none  has  been  brought  from  a  great  distance  at  considerable  exfiense,  when 
rocks  of  an  equator  of  superior  quality  abound  in^thc  vicinity ,  with  regard  to 
which  an  acquaintance  with  this  science  might  have  reasonably  afforded  infor- 
mation. Numerous  instances  of  such  occurrences  liave  come  under  my  own 
observation  within  these  lastjew  years,  where,  either  from  sinking  wells,  or 


in  making  excavations  of  other  kinds,  or  by  chance  trials  for  stones,  there 
have  been  unexpectedly  discovered,  at  very  great  advantage  in  outlay  and 
frequent  benefit  to  the  contractors,  some  very  valuable  quarries  •  in  illustra- 
tion of  which  I  may  mention  a  particular  instance  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
in  the  discovery  of  a  valuable  working  limestone  quarry  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
nobleman's  mansion,  which,  if  earlier  known  would,  I  am  informed  by  the 
contractor,  have  saved  him  upwards  of  £1000  in  the  expense  of  procuring 
stones,  which  he  had  to  convey  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  which  were  of 
an  inferior  quality  to  those  which  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  spot. 
If  the  science  of  geology  were  madtf  practically  useful,  such  occurrences 
would  be  rare,  and  in  time  would  be  altogether  avoided. 

The  professional  man  is  often  deterred  from  the  study  of  geology  by  the 
difficulty  of  mastering  the  technicalities,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  of  the 
science  ;  and  tlie  theoretical  geologist  on  the  other  hand  is  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  wants  of  the  other  ;  but  acting  together,  the  result  would  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  The  practical  man  would  acquire  the  theory  of  the  science 
with  much  greater  facility ;  the  theoretical  geologist  defining  the  geogra- 
phical outline  of  the  principal  rock  formations,  an  J  by  the  existence  of  fos- 
sil, and  by  recorded«*facts,  determining  where  similar  formations  may  or 
may  not  be  expected  to  prevail ;  the  professional  member  would  obtain  spe- 
cimens of  the  different  stones  for  experiment  and  chemical  analysis,  which 
in  the  yet  im[ierfect  state  of  geological  science  would  most  probably  induce 
new  theories  in  regard  to  many  rocks,  where  the  gradation  from  one  mineral 
character  to  another  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  peculiar  stratification  or 
dividmg  joints  of  the  rocks  are  also  features  for  profitable  investigation.  If 
we  examine  the  various  kinds  we  find  great  differences  to  exist  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  masses  into  «hich  they  are  subdivided  ;  and  in  the  same 
kinds  of  rocks  we  discover  a  subdivision  (leculiar  to  certain  depths  or  other 
influences.  In  all,  however,  we  recognize  ihe  wonderful  contrivance  of  the 
Almighty  in  adapting  the  surface  rocks  of  the  earth  to  the  want  of  indus- 
trious man.  The  greater  portion  of  these  rocks  (the  result  of  sedimentary 
deposition  in  water,  of  which  the  traces  are  still  evident)  occur  in  layers  or 
thin  beds,  so  separated  from  each  other  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  raised  ; 
others,  with  beds  of  soft  clay,  or  other  matter  interposed  ;  and,  in  the  rocks 
of  the  primiry  or  igneous  classes,  among  which  are  included  granites,  basalt, 
8cc.,  and  which,  occurring  in  large  masses,  would  otherwise  ffrequently  be 
unconvertible,  we  observe  the  wise  provision  of  nature  in  traversing  them 
with  joints  or  cleavages  influenced  by  some  prevailing  law  of  crystallization 
or  polarization,  not  as  yet,  ^wrhaps,  sufficiently  accounted  for.  In  the  more 
solid  masses,  in  which  are  included  some  of  the  limestone  as  well  as  other 
rocks,  trom  the  effect  of  internal  heat,  great  pressure  and  other  causes,  the 
stratified  form  has  disappeared ;  while  the  same  cause  which  has  obliterated 
the  earlier  divisions  has  itself  produced  others ;  and  in  some  instances  so 
shattered  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  rocks  that  the  practical  builder  alto- 
gether avoids  them,  although  the  removal  of  some  feet  from  the  surface 
would  frequently  disclose  a  most  valuable  material.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  scientific  investigation  and  reconled  facts.  At  the  present  time  the  want 
of  a  society  combining  practical  and  theoretical  inquiries  cannot,  I  think, 
but  be  manifest  to  all  who  contemplate  the  ordinary  edifices  of  the  present 
day.  A  better  acquaintance  with  geology,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  rocks  of  the  country,  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  edifices  which  will  vie  with  those  of  past  ages  in  durability,  and  harmo- 
nious adaptation  of  design  to  the  locality.  And  it  is,  I  conceive,  only  by 
correcting  the  public  mind,  and  by  giving  assurance  from  experimental  re- 
sults and  established  facts,  that  a  beneficial  change  can  be  effected. 

Nor  is  the  ^nirsuit  of  this  science  unimportant  as  regards  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Let  us  look  to  the  article  of  slates.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  several  good  quarries  working,  among  which  I  may  mention  Rillaloe, 
Valentia,  and  one  more  recently  opened  with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Synge  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow  (the  slates  from  which  resemble  those  from  the  Bangor 
quarries) ;  yet,  such  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  with  regnnl  to  the  native 
slates  as  to  prechide  their  general  use ;  and  because  at  one  period,  in  their 
early  working,  the  slates  of  this  country  were  very  inferior  to  those  now 
produced,  the  prejudice  arose,  and  still  continues,  and  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  show  by  experimental  inquiry,  that  Ireland  contains  slate  quarries 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  her  wants ;  and  yet  thousands  of  pounds 
are  annually  going  out  of  the  country  in  a  direction  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
eiproeal  trade,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  only  requires  the  assurance  which  would 
result  from  well  directed  efforts  of  the  Geological  Society  to  cause,  in  a  very 
short  period,  the  annual  expenditure  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  in  the 
country  in  raising  a  native  material,  by  extending  the  use  of  it,  which 
money  now  unnecessarily  goes  to  Wales ;  and  there  is  this  circumstance  at- 
tending an  increased  demand,  that  the  quality  and  economy  of  raising  the 
slates  will  be  improved.  I  may  speak  from  experience  on  this  subject, 
having  used  native  slates  in  many  instances ;  but  from  the  little  encourage- 
ment given,  and  from  the  prejudice  still  remaining,  though  the  cause  is 
chiefly  gone,  the  proprietors  have  to  struggle  with  many  disadvantages  in 
effecting  a  sale  against  their  long  established  competitors  who  have  a  trade 
in  the  Welph  sUtes.    In  more  than  qne  |09taDcs  the  native  slates  hsTe  been 
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partly  p1ac«d  on  buildings,  in  which  I  was  concerned,  and,  to  satisfy  preju- 
diced objections,  it  was  expedient  to  have  them  removed,  although  the  same 
slates  have  been  used  elsewhere.  At  Killaloe.  where  a  few  years  back  there 
was  a  rude  surfaced  mountain  in  wliich  only  goats  or  very  poor  cattle 
browsed,  there  are  now,  owing  to  the  slate  rock  which  prevails  there,  many 
hundred  men  daily  employed.  At  Valentia  not  less  tfian  200  are  in  daily 
work,  and  probably  half  that  number  at  Mr.  Synge's  hi  Wicklow  The  im- 
portance of  the  encouragement  of  such  a  trade  is  therefore  manifest ;  for  a 
regular  trade  of  this  kind,  with  all  its  minor  ramifications,  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  a  country  than  the  mere  temporary  employment  on  imblic 
works,  which,  creating  a  temporary  excitement,  occasionally  works  more 
mischief  In  the  end  than  otherwise.  At  present  the  proprietor  of  the  Va- 
lentia quarries,  who  works  them  chiefly  for  sawn  flags,  finds  his  principal 
market  in  London,  while  articles  of  this  kind  required  for  Ireland  are  ob- 
tained out  of  the  country. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  bricks.  Good  clay  is  abun- 
dant in  the  country,  and  good  bricks  are  made  in  some  parts,  and  might  be 
made  in  many  others ;  but  from  the  frequent  indifference  as  to  the  purchase 
of  good  materials,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  great  carelessness  in  their  manu- 
facture. If,  however,  samples  uf  bricks,  and  particulars  of  the  clay,  were 
collected,  and  the  result  of  experiments  made  known,  the  good  articles  would 
be  encouraged,  and  the  making  of  many  of  the  perishable  ones  of  the  present 
day,  which  are  dear  at  the  cost  of  carriage,  would  greatly  decrease,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  country  would  thereby  be  improved.  Again,  there  is  a 
strong  prejudice  against  native  bricks,  which  are  really  good.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  I  may  mention  a  case  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  fire 
bricks  at  Dungannon,  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  remarkably  well 
made  from  the  clay  of  the  coal  district,  like  those  of  Staffordshire ;  but  the 
public,  not  knowing  if  they  were  really  good,  prefer  buying  the  English  fire- 
brick. Their  sale  is,  however,  now,  or  was,  some  little  time  since,  consider- 
able ;  but  it  arose  from  an  ingenious,  and  scarcely  to  be  condemned  trick  of 
the  maker,  who  stamped  the  word  Stourbridge  on  his  bricks,  and  they  then 
had  a  ready  sale  as  good  Staffordshire  brick. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  experiments  on  the  stones  now  be- 
fore you,  I  would  beg  to  advert  to  the  important  light  In  which  the  study  of 
practical,  or  economic  geology,  is  now  viewed  in  the  sister  country,  in  con- 
firmation of  ihe  remarks  which  I  have  made.  Previously  to  the  txiilding  of 
the  new  bouses  of  parliament,  a  commission  consisting  of  geologists  (accom- 
panied by  the  architect  of  the  building)  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  va- 
rious qualities  of*  the  different  convertible  building  stones  of  the  country. 
The  result  of  their  experiments  has  now  been  published  in  the  parliamentary 
papers,  (and  this  Journal^  Vol.  IV.)  and  has  been  received  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  has  also  had  the  important  effect  of  originating  a  museum  of 
economic  geology,  for  displaying  the  properties  of  the  different  stones  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  practical  information  on  the  various  materials,  with 
the  characters  which  experiment  and  observation  of  the  present  state  of  those 
materials  used  in  ancient  structures  supply,  may  prevent  the  continuance  of 
the  very  numerous  failures  which  have  attended  the  use  of  many  stones  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  being  of  inferior  quality, 
have  brought  to  speedy  ruin  many  noble  and  interesting  buildings.  The  in- 
stitution referred  to  is  now  supported  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  geologist  Sir  U.  De  la  Becbe :  con- 
nected therewith, is  a  curator,  and  a  laboratory  for  an  analytical  chemist,  by 
whom  experiments  are  made  on  various  rocks,  and  who  lifords,  at  a  fixed 
charge,  any  information  required  relative  to  the  various  properties  of  rocks 
for  building,  mining,  or  agricultural  operations.  I  recently  bad  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  this  museum,  but  found  less  really  useful  information  for  the 
architect  and  practical  builder  than  I  expected.  It,  however,  contains  mos) 
valuable  and  interesting  collections  of  models,  illustrative  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  the  working  of  mines,  and  the  minerals  themselves  in  their  several 
progressive  stages  from  the  mine  to  the  manufactured  article.  Frum  the 
constitution  of  the  institution,  at  present,  however,  in  its  infancy,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  represent  the  spirit  of  a  department  in  which  the  minds  of 
those  most  interested  in  building  operations  are  engnged  ;  and  from  the  con- 
trary opinion  with  reference  to  the  Dublin  Geological  Society,  combining  as 
t  does  scientific  and  practical  geologists  under  its  most  intelligent  and  sealous 
curator,  I  augur  that  with  perseverance  most  useful  and  interesting  results 
will  flow  from  their  labours. 

Reverting  to  the  more  practical  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  find  that 
the  altered  circumstances  in  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  present  age,  now 
occasion  the  much  greater  use  of  the  more  convertible  building  stones,  and 
80  variable  are  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  in  the  degrees  of  hardness  and 
facility  of  conversion,  in  their  colour  and  their  relative  durability,  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  properties  is  now  almost  indispensable  to  the  economical 
erection  of  the  structures  of  the  prt^sent  day,  as  well  as  for  the  designing 
any  building,  in  which  the  bokl  sim^ilicity  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  struc- 
tures is  to  be  embodied  ;  and  hence  the  value  of  experiments  and  recorded 
observation  on  the  defective  materials  which  ancient  and  more  modem 
buildings  present,  and  without  which  expensive  practical  experience,  and  fre- 


queDt  failures  will  alone  teach.  The  importance  of  attention  to  tlie  good 
quality  of  the  building  stones  will  be  evident  by  reference  to  buildings  in 
Dublin,  and  to  the  already  decaying  nature  of  much  of  the  granite  in  the 
Four  Courts,  and  portions  of  many  other  structures  ;  and  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  but  a  few  years  since,  the  necessity  arose  for  restoring  i^ith  new 
masonry  the  walls  of  the  extensive  building  of  Trinity  College  library  and 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral  structures  of  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Patrick,  in 
the  old  buttresses  of  which  latter  buildings  the  effects  of  perishable  stone 
may  now  be  seen. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  now  to  bring  before  the  Society  have  been 
made  on  nearly  600  specimens  of  the  principal  stones  cf  Ireland,  which  I  have 
from  time  to  time  in  various  ways  collected  together,  and  obtained  chiefly 
through  the  kindness  of  different  parties,  by  whom  they  have  been  presented 
to  roe,  and  among  others  I  may  mention  the  managers  or  proprietors  of  the 
several  slate  quarries.  1  shall  divide  these  experimrats  Into  three  classes,  viz. : 
—1st,  Absortion  when  immersed;  8d,  Resistance  to  fracture,  or  bearing 
strength ;  3d,  Weight  necessary  to  crush  these  stones.— 1st,  The  results  of 
the  weight  of  water  imbibed  on  immersion  are  very  interesting,  and  disclose 
some  important  facts.  The  sixe  of  the  stones  immersed  was  I4hi«  long  by  3  in. 
square,  one  half  of  which  specimens  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  society. 
There  were  placed  on  their  ends  in  16  in.  of  water,  and  were  uniformly  im- 
mersed for  88  hours,  having  been  brought  to  a  dry  state  before  immersion,  by 
being  kept  some  time  in  a  room  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  domestic  apart- 
ments. They  were  carefully  weighed  before  and  after  the  immersion.  (It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  results  of  these  very  numerous  and  extnemely 
valuable  experiments,  and  it  will  only  be  in  our  power  to  notice  the  areragcs 
given  by  Mr,  Wilkinson).  Of  the  six  prineipal  varieties  of  rock,  vie :— lime- 
stone, sandstone,  granite,  basalt,  and  slates,  the  following  are  the  results  :— 
Ordinary  limestone  of  Ireland— average  weight  per  cubic  foot  in  a  dry  state 
(53  different  experiments)  1701b. ,  least  weight  1591b. }  greatest  1801b. ;  ave- 
rage  absorption  |.lb. ;  least  absorption  nothing ;  greatest  ditto  \  lb.  The  chalk 
limestone  of  Antrim  weighs  1601b.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  absorbs  8  lb,  of  water. 
The  Impure  shaly  calp  limestone  weighs  1601b.,  and  absorbs  from  lib.  to  41b. 
of  water  per  cubic  foot.  Sandstone  average  weight  'per  cubic  foot  (from  38 
specimens)  1451b. ;  least  weight  1231b. ;  greatest  ditto  1701b.  The  absorption 
varies  from  nothing  to  upwards  of  10 lb.,  bebg  exceedingly  variable;  the 
average  being  5|  lb.  Granite  average  weight  per  cubic  foot  170  lb. ;  extreme 
weight  1761b.;  least  weight  1431b.  The  Newry  and  Kingstown  granite  ab- 
sorb  I  lb. ;  Cariow  from  \\  to  21b. ;  Gleoties  (Donegal,  between  granite  and 
gneiss)  41b.  Basalt  average  weight  per  cubic]foot  178;  extreme  weight  181  lb. ; 
least  ditto  171  lb. ;  absorption  is  less  than  |lb.  to  the  cubic  foot.  Clay  roofing 
slate  avierage  weight  of  cubic  foot  177  lb. ;  extreme  weight  1791b. ;  least  ditto 
1741b.;  absorption  from  nothing  to  less  than  |lb.  Soft  clay  slate  from  near 
Bantry  absorbed  about  2  lb.  In  those  experiments  the  weight  of  the  stone  and 
the  absorption  have  been  determined  by  direct  weighing,  and  not  by  uking 
the  specific  gravity.  The  latter  4node  would  prob&bly  give  the  most  exact 
result ;  but  from  the  small  size  of  the  specimens  which  would  be  operated  on, 
and  from  the  variation  in  density,  which  is  evident  in  different  parts  uf  the 
stones  here  experimented  on,  and  which  is  common  to  most  rocks,  I  think  that 
the  result  would  frequently  not  approximate  closer  than  that  derived  from  di- 
rect weighing  in  larger  masses.  For  particular  scientific  investigation  the 
specific  gravity  is  doubtless  desirable,  but  for  practical  purposes  tiie  weight 
of  the  stone  and  its  absorption  ascertained  in  its  ordinary  state,  is,  I  conceive, 
all  that  is  useful  or  necessary  for  practical  consideration.  The  limestones,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  among  the  least  absorbent  of  the  rocks,  and  being  the  most 
abimdantly  used  as  a  building  material,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  good  mortar  be 
used  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  external  pointing,  any  weather  may  be  resisted 
in  almost  any  situation,  without  the  use  of  perishable  rough  cast  or  costly  ce- 
ment. Buildings,  however,  carried  up  in  wet  seasons,  in  which  the  external 
mortar  is  not  allowed  to  become  hard,  or  where  it  becomes  injured  by  frost, 
cannot  resist  the  weather,  but  with  good  mortar  pointing  inserted  between  tbe 
stones  from  which  the  old  joints  have  been  raked  out,  I  feel  satisfied  from  ex- 
perience and  from  the  result  of  cases  to  which  I  could  refer,  that  no  material 
is  more  secure  than  these  non-absorbent  limestones.  There  is  a  popular  error 
with  regard  tu  limestone,  which  is  very  generally  considered  to  be  a  stono  that 
will  not  keep  out  tlie  weather ;  its  very  non-absorbent  quality  is,  however,  the 
cause  of  this  idea,  the  stone  condensing  in  the  interior  of  the  rooms  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air.  Sandstone  and  limestone,  when  properly  used  together,  owing 
to  their  different  properties,  make  the  best  work ;  the  absorbent  quality  of 
the  sandstones  keeping  the  interior  face  of  thf  walls  dry,  and  the  exterior  of 
limestone  resisting  the  weather.  I  believe  it  is  doubted  if  mortar  will  itself 
resist  the  weather ;  that  it  will,  however,  when  It  is  carefully  and  properly  ap- 
plied, I  feel  a  strong  conviction,  resulting  from  experiment,  practice,  and  ob* 
servation.  And  I  may  here  remark  what  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
opinion,  vis. :  the  state  of  some  of  the  external  mortar  in  the  old  castles  and 
other  ruins,  where  the  plastend  surface,  after  weeks  of  wet  weather  and  heavy 
rain,  if  struck  with  a  hammer,  will  commonly  show  a  dry  dust  very  dost  to 
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the  fforiace.  It  is  therefore,  not  the  fault  of  limestone  that  wet  penetrates 
buildings,  and  It  Is  frequently  incurring  unnecessary  expense  to  avoid  it  on 
that  account,  for  in  most  cases  it  is  the  fault  of  the  mortar  joints  and  not  of 
the  stone ;  and  those  portions  of  a  buildinp;  erected  with  the  ordinary  cot  stone 
of  the  present  day,  are  frequently  likely  to  be  the  least  dry  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, owing  to  the  generally  Imperfect  mortar  joints.  The  absorbent  stones, 
such  as  the  ordinary  clay  slates,  and  common  earthy  sandstones,  are  not 
filcely  to  resist  the  setere  weather  In  exposed  aspects  without  some  external 
protection. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  relate  to  the  strength  of  the  different  kinds 
of  stone  employed  to  bear  superincumbent  weights,  or  applied  in  various  ways, 
in  which  their  resistance  to  fractiue  is  the  point  to  be  considered.  [Mr.  Wil- 
kinson here  exhibited  a  diagram,  which  showed  in  a  familiar  way  tl;c  results 
of  the  experiments.  Slabs  of  the  dlffennt  classes  of  stones  were  represented 
of  equal  siae  and  length,  and  a  height  of  wall  shown  resting  on  them,  varying 
with  the  bearing  power  of  the  different  stones,  the  average,  extreme,  and  least, 
bearing  of  all  being  given.  The  very  great  difference  at  once  showed  the  im- 
porunoe  which  belonged  to  experiments  of  this  kind,  and  how  failures,  which 
frequently  result  from  their  improper  use,  might  be  avoided,  and  how  fsr  their 
strength  might  be  depended  on,  in  applying  them  in  any  way  different  from 
that  which  they  have  been  commonly  and  locally  applied.]  Mr.  W.  contin- 
tinoed— I  may  here  remark  that  the  experiments  have  been  very  carefully 
made,  and  the  test  has  been  applied  by  a  powerful  but  well-adjusted  lever,  the 
arrangement  of  our  talented  and  sclentifie  member,  Mr.  Mallet,  by  whose 
kindness  I  have  been  allowed  to  use  it.  The  result  of  the  average  of  many 
experiments  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  lines  above  and  below  represent 
the  exireme  weak  stones,  and  the  extreme  strong  stones  of  each  class.  From 
this  H  will  be  seen  that  tbe  strongest  stones  in  resisting  fracture  are  the  slate 
rocks.  Some  of  these  are  stronger  when  the  pressure  is  applied  on  the  edges 
of  the  laminsB  of  cleavage  than  when  applied  on  the  faces.  The  basalts  are 
wst  in  strength,  then  tbe  limestone,  the  granite,  and  the  sandstones.  Fortu- 
nately for  construction,  that  stone  which  is  the  strongest  is  that  which  sup- 
plies the  materials  in  the  most  useful  forms  for  those  portions  of  a  building 
in  which  audi  strength  is  required.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Valentia  slate 
rock  will  ultimately  come  into  very  much  more  general  use,  and  that  the 
quarry  will  be  of  a  considerable  value ;  stones  can  be  raised  from  it  nearly 
3D  It.  long,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  wide,  and  from  6  in.  t^  12  in.  thick,  and  it  is  probable 
the  use  ot  this  material  will  effect  a  considerable  change  in  many  parts  of  the 
interior  constructive  arrangement  of  buildings.  Such  are  the  convenient  sixes 
and  strength  of  the  stone  that  it  would  without  any  intermediate  bearings  or 
support  make  the  floor  or  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  the  Society  is  at  pre- 
sent assembled,  the  ends  merely  rtstlng  on  the  side  walls,  It  can  also  be 
easily  wrought.  The  sandstones  are  tbe  least  satisfactory,  and  require  great 
caution  in  using  them  in  any  important  constructive  arrangement.  The  only 
insunce,  among  several  hundred  stone  staircases,  in  which  I  have  encountered 
any  failure  Irom  the  fracture  of  the  stones  has  been  at  Lisburn,  where  several 
of  tbe  stone  steps  fractured  close  to  the  wall ;  being  a  geometrial  staircase 
the  failure  of  one  broke  the  others.  Now,  in  looking  to  the  results  of  the 
experimeou  we  find  a  satisfactory  explanation,  because  the  stone  here  used  is 
tbe  weiliest  of  the  wliole  ;  and  though  the  stone  quarries  at  Scrabo  contain 
some  really  good  and  useful  material,  the  quality  of  it  varies  so  much  as  to 
make  It  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  its  use.  By  recording  failures 
of  this  kmJ,  however,  much  future  inconvenience  would  be  avoided. 

The  third  series  of  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  pressure  required  to 
crush  cubes  of  one  inch  sides.  The  second  diagram  represented  by  the  differ- 
ence in  tbe  heights  of  the  walling  over  columns  of  the  same  size,  but  supposed 
to  be  of  the  different  kinds  of  stone,  their  relative  strength,  tlie  columns  being 
oiTOsideRd  as  the  stones  on  which  the  pressure  was  exerted.  The  order  of 
stimgth  In  this  case  differs  from  that  ascertained  in  tbe  experiments  on  frac- 
tore.  as  shown  In  Uie  first  diagram.  When  subjected  to  crushing,  the  basalts 
proved  Itie  strongest,  the  limestones,  and  successively  the  slates  and  sand- 
stones ;  the  quality  of  the  latter  Is  exceeding  variable,  and  show  the  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  denved  from  recorded  .facts.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
limestones,  some  of  the  largely  crystalline  stones,  and  the  compact  hard  calp, 
sre  etie  strongest.  The  light  colourei  crystalline  stones  of  Ardbraccan,  and  those 
around  Cork,  are  among  tbe  weakest.  The  Connemara  white  marble,  or  pri- 
mary limestone.  Is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Hmestones  I  have  yet  met  with. 
AfDoog  the  strongest  sandstones  are  tbe  red  rocks  of  tbe  south,  and  the  hard 
qoartsy  griu  of  the  north-west  of  Ireland.  Among  tbe  weakest  are  those  of 
tbe  eounty  Down  quarries,  and  the  sandstones  In  Antrim  and  around  Clonmel, 
sod  some  of  the  coarse  quartose  sandstones  of  Donegal.  Of  the  slates,  those 
from  ValcDtla,  as  proved  by  several  experiments,  resist  less  pressure  than 
those  of  Killaloe,  and  those  from  Mr.  Syngc's  quarries  in  Wicklow  are  about 
hnemcdiate.  Of  tbe  granites  1  have  given  no  comparitive  results,  not  having 
yet  completed  sofficieat  experimenu  to  enable  satisfactory  conclasions  to  be 
drawn.  1  may  mention,  however,  that,  from  several  trials,  tbe  results  do  not 
give  granite  any  superiority  over  many  of  the  stones  in  ordinary  use. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  vhtch  1  apprehend  to  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  aUow  of  some  general  practical  coDcluiions,  it  is  clear  that  relation 


generally  exist  between  the  weight  and  degree  of  absorption  of  stones,  the 
lightest  being  the  most  absorbent,  and  the  heaviest  the  least  so  ;  but  this  rela- 
tion is  not  constantly  uniform,  and  in  some  varies  considerably,  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  however  carefully  tbe  stones 
might  be  weighed,  either  under  an  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  or  in 
any  other  way,  that  any  results  would  be  obtained,  differing  much  from  tbe 
conclusion  here  arrived  at.  Nor  is  there  any  uniform  relation  between  the 
same  kind  of  stones  «hen  used  in  different  ways ;  fur,  used  as  a  column,  or  in 
any  other  position  where  a  weight  would  be  exerted  to  crush  it,  the  basalts,  as 
shown  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  may  exceed  all  others,  and  yet  occupy 
an  inferior  position  in  the  scale  when  applied  to  support  a  weight  over  an 
opening,  or  as  an  arebitrave  resting  on  columns  (the  peculiarity  of  mineral 
character  rendering  one  stone  better  for  one  purpose  than  another)  as  the 
particles  of  the  stone  are  differently  acted  on ;  and  although  this  may 
be  at  variance  with  a  commonly  received  opinion,  I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  general  result  of  tbe  present  experiments  which  arc  very  de- 
cided, and  1  believe  much  more  numerous  than  any  others  of  the  kind  which 
have  beeu  made.  And  however  close  the  relation  may  be,  which  would  ap- 
pear from  other  experiments  to  exist  between  the  crushinp:  and  fracturing 
strength  of  similar  bodic:<,  it  is  very  clear  to  my  mind  that  this  law  docs  not 
extend  to  stones,  which,  as  aggregated  or  compound  bodies,  may  be  expected 
to  differ  much  in  experimental  results  from  those  which  are  simple.  In  con- 
clusion, I  trust  that  these'expenments  will  be  received  by  the  Society  as  inci- 
pient attempts  to  e*itabllsh  some  positive  data  In  this  neglected  but  important 
branch  of  their  study,  and  hope  that  they  may  be  the  same  means  of  in- 
ducing others,  better  qualified,  to  pursue  the  subject. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  was  with  great  regret  we  learned  that  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Design  bad  succumbed  to  tbe  clamours  of  interested  parties,  and  given  up 
the  class  of  wood  engraving  for  females.  The  strong  remonstrances  of  the 
press  have,  however,  procured  its  restoration.  The  necessity  of  providing 
suitable  employment  for  females  would  alone  entitle  any  proposition  for  ef- 
fecting this  to  favourable  attention,  firom  motives  of  common  humanity. 
Then,  too,  it  should  be  considered,  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  give  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  any  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  We  never  heard  of 
sculptors  inveighing  against  tbe  Royal  Academy,  or  architects  against  any  of 
the  numerous  public  institutions  for  giving  instraction  in  their  art.  The 
elementary  processes  msy  indeed  be  taught,  but  genius  and  refined  taste 
cannot  so  well  be  communicated.  Just  imagine  Landseer,  Maclise  and 
Westmacott  applying  to  the  Government  for  the  prohibition  of  all  public 
schools  of  art,  what  a  lamentable  spectacle  would  it  present.  If  the  School 
of  Design  can  invent  any  process  for  making  young  girls  first-rate  engravers, 
we  say  so  much  the  better,  let  them  do  it ;  but  if,  as  we  believe,  they  cannot 
communicate  inspiration,  but  only  create  mechanical  skill,  we  say  agsin  so 
much  the  better,  for  it  vrill  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  inferior  works,  which 
now  have  to  be  paid  for  at  high  rates  without  any  adequate  cause.  Tbe 
remuneration  of  first-rate  talent  instead  of  being  reduced  by  this  measure  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  increased,  while  much  good  will  be  done  by  reducing 
tbe  price  of  merely  mechanical  performances,  and  providing  suitable  employ, 
ment  for  many  females.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assert  that  a  common  diagram 
engraved  on  wood  is  a  work  of  art,  and  is  to  be  paid  for  as  an  artistic  pro- 
duction. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  had  a  legacy  left  to  it  of  £5000,  and  University 
College  receives  £14,000  under  Mr.  Brundrith's  legacy. 

We  were  amused  to  learn  that  a  Theatre  Royal  has  been  erected  in  New 
Zealand,  which  although  of  slight  materials,  is  illuminated  vrith  gas. 

A  fine  statue  of  the  Queen  has  been  erected  on  the  top  of  the  grand 
portico  of  tbe  Royal  Institution  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  from  tbe  chisel  of  Mr. 
Steele,  and  has  attracted  much  admiration.  The  height  of  the  pedestal  and 
statue  is  I8ft.,  and  the  Queen  is  represented  with  a  diadem,  and  in  her  robes 
of  state,  holding  the  orb  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  is 
esteemed  a  very  fine  ornament  to  Edinburgh. 

The  8th  and  9th  of  April  are  the  days  named  for  sending  in  works  of  art 
to  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  ensuing  exhibition. 

M.  Jacques,  a  French  sculptor  in  Russia,  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune 
in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  model  for  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Neva, 
by  which  the  labours  of  four  years  were  lost. 

Signor  Lanzarurlo  of  Rome,  has,  it  is  said,  discovered  the  means  of  fixing 
on  lithographic  stone,  daguerreotype  impressions.  He  has  presented  to  the 
Pope  several  pistes  of  the  public  buildings  of  Rome. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Clegg  is  going  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down 
an  atmospheric  railway  from  Berlin  to  Charlottenburg. 

The  monument  raised  by  public  subscription  to  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  in 
France  is  finished.  It  is  by  M.  Fauginet,  sculptor,  and  M.  Leveil,  architect, 
and  consists  of  a  column  and  a  crou  of  marble,  40  ft.  high.  The  base  is 
decorated  with  statuary. 

Overbeck  is  at  Rome  at  work  on  a  pictnre  for  one  of  tbe  cbnrchei  of  @* 
becky  his  native  plaosy  and  for  which  he  ii  to  receive  1000  dacati« 
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The  paltce  at  Baden  U  to  be  decorated  with  stained  glass,  by  Dr.  Stantz, 
of  Berne,  a  celebrated  artist,  and  with  paintings  by  Gotzenberger,  illustratiTe 
of  the  history  of  the  district. 

Among  the  engineering  works  recently  published  at  Naples  are  the  follow, 
ing :— *  MonticcUi,  Sulla  origine  delle  acque  del  Sebcto,  1840."  "  F.  Abate, 
delle  acque  publiche  della  citU  di  Napoli,  1840."  '*  L.  Cangiano,  suite  a.  p. 
potabile  di  N.  1843,"  and  also  on  artesian  wells,  1842.  It  is  now  determined 
that  a  boring  shall  take  place  for  an  artesian  well  at  Naples.  The  supply  of 
water  to  that  city  is  very  bsd,  but  the  expense  of  obtaining  it  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  effective  measure. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  determined  on  erecting  a  new  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  The  new  building  will  also  provide  for  the  imperial  collections 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  give  an  occasion 
for  the  employment  of  Austrian  painters  in  decoration  on  a  large  scale. 

A  great  msny  new  lines  of  railway  have  been  brought  forward  during  the 
week,  and  the  best  prospects  of  employment  for  engineera  during  the  ensuing 
sesson  are  formed. 

A  very  splendid  new  hotel  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ducal  Palace  of  Bragnaza,  in  the  centre  of  Lisbon,  and  is  to  be  placed  under 
the  admirable  management  of  Madame  de  Belem,  who  will  immediately  re- 
move to  it  her  entire  establishment. 


REGISTER   OF   NEW   PATENTS. 

Under  this  bead  we  propoae  to  give  abttracta  of  the  spedflcationi  of  all  the  most  Im. 
poitant  patenU  as  ihey  are  enrolled.  If  anv  additional  Information  be  required  as  to  any 
patent,  the  aane  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  Office  of  this 
JOURNAL. 

IMPROVED  WATER  CLOSETS. 

IlENTtY  Austin,  of  Ration -garden.  Middlesex,  Civil  Engineer,  for  **  Im^ 
provementt  in  the  construction  of  water  c/o5f ft. "—Granted  July  20,  1843;  en- 
rolled January  20.  1844. 

The  first  part  of  these  improvements  relates  to  the  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  tlie  discharge  or  supply  of  water ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  method  of  work- 
ing and  actuating  the  machinery ;  and,  lastly,  to  a  mode  of  forcing  water  into 
water  closets,  when  there  is  little  or  no  fall  provided  for  the  supply.  The 
seat  of  this  improved  water  closet  is  made  to  work  on  pivots,  or  centres,  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  move  up  and  down  by  the  weight  of  a  person  using  the 
water  closet.  Fig.  1  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  water  closet,  constructed 
according  to  the  first  and  second  part  of  these  improvements ;  a  the  supply 

pipe,  leading  from  the  snpply  cistern, 
b  a  water  box,  c  the  discharge  pipe, 
which  is  made  flat  at  the  lower  end, 
and  so  as  to  fit  round  the  pan,  d  an  air 
pipe,  fixed  upon  the  water  box,  «  the 
seat,  which  moves  upon  centres  or  pivots 
fixed  at  the  sides,  /  a  valve,  actuated 
by  the  lever  g,  and  connecting  rod  h, 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  lever  g,  and  the  other,  or 
louer  end,  to  the  back  part  of  the  seat. 
When  the  water  closet  is  not  in  use, 
the  connecting  rod,  lever,  and  valve 
are  in  the  position  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, that  Is  to  say,  the  valve/ in  such 
case  fits  against  the  end  of  the  supply 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


pipe  a,  (which  may  be  about  one  inch  in  diameter) ;  but  when  the  closet  is  In 
use,  the  weight  of  the  iierson  on  the  seat  causes  the  same,  by  means  of  the 
connecting  rod,  to  raise  one  end  of  the  lever  g,  and  lower  the  opposite  end, 
so  as  to  bring  the  valve  /  ufion  the  end  of  the  pipe  c ;  in  this  position  the 
water  will  begin  to  flow  from  the  supply  cistern  into  the  box  b,  but  on 
the  weight  being  removed  from  the  seat,  the  valve,  by  means  of  the 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod,  will  ascend  to  the  position  shown,  and  the 
water  contained  in  the  box  will  rush  down  the  pipe  e,  and  into  the  pan  or 
vessel.  Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  parts  for  causing  a  force  of  water 
sufficient  for  the  purpoMi  when  there  is  liUle  or  no  M,  proYided  a  is  the 


seat  moving  upon  centres  b,  to  the  back  part  of  the  seat  is  attached  an  arm  c. 
which  actuates  the  piston  d,  by  means  of  the  connecting  rod  e ,  and  lever/, 
When  the  seat  is  depressed,  the  )iiston  d  will  be  partially  withdrawn  from 
the  box  or  cylinder.  Just  above  the  piston,  when  in  this  position,  there  are 
two  or  more  small  holes  through  the  sides  of  the  box  or  cylinder,  through 
which  the  cylinder  Is  filled  with  water.  On  the  weight  being  removed  from 
the  seat,  the  piston  will  begin  to  ascend  in  the  box  by  means  of  a  counter- 
balance weight  gt  and  the  water  contained  in  the  box  will  be  forced  through 
the  pipe  h,  and  into  the  pan  i,  with  sufficient  impetus  to  remove  any  deposit; 
by  this  arrangement  a  force  of  water  sufficient  for  the  purpose  is  said  to  be 
obtained,  when  its  level  is  below  that  of  the  pan. 


A  NEW  MASTIC  OR  CEMENT. 

Charles  Bertram,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  *•  An  improved  mastic  or  cement 
which  may  also  be  employed  as  an  artificial  stone,  and  for  coating  stotie  and  othn 
#u6«toiMy«.'*— Granted  July  20,  1843 ;  enrolled  January  20, 1844. 

This  improved  mastic  or  cement  is  made  as  follows :— About  70  parts  of 
turf  or  peat,  as  it  comes  from  the  field,  is  subjected  to  pressure  or  heat,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  the  greater  portion  of  water  which  it  contains,  after 
which  the  turf  is  mixed  Hith  about  30  parts  of  pitch  or  tar  from  the  gas- 
woriis  (preferring  the  latter)  ;  this  compound,  after  being  allowed  to  rest  for 
some  hours,  is  put  in  a  vessel  and  kept  at  a  boiling  heat  for  three  hours ;  the 
product,  after  being  well  incorporated,  is  a  mastic  or  cement,  called  by  the 
inventor  "  SercoUane,*'  and  is  of  a  very  tenacious  and  adhesive  quality.  When 
this  mastic  or  cement  is  to  be  employed  for  coating  ships,  the  inventor  ero- 
pluys  to  each  100  parts  of  peat  or  turf,  two  parts  of  yellow  soap,  and  10  parts 
of  oxide  of  iron,  or  other  like  poisonous  matter,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  barnacles,  sea-weed,  and  other  matter,  adhering  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  this  cement  is  to  be  used  as  an  artificial  stone, 
the  inventor  mixes  about  35  parts  of  peat  or  turf,  and  35  parts  of  mud  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds,  canals,  or  marshes,  intermixed  with  dry 
sand  or  fine  gravel ;  this  mixture  is  treated  in  the  same  way  precisely  as 
above  described,  and  then  moulded  into  blocks  or  slabs,  of  the  form  required 
for  paving  or  flagging.  The  above  composition  is  the  same  in  every  respect 
as  that  for  which  a  {jatent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  William  Mylaro  in  June  last, 
the  inventor,  therefore,  only  claims  the  application  of  the  aforesaid  cement 
to  the  purposes  above  described. 


ROLUNG  IRON  INTO  SHEETS. 

WiLUAM  Daniell,  of  Abercam,  near  Newport.  Monmouthshire,  Tm-plate 
Manufacturer,  for  **  Improvements  in  rolling  iron  into  plates  or  sJteets^'^—Qnnied 
July  22, 1843 ;  enrolled  January  22,  1844. 

The  object  of  these  improvements  is  to  avoid  the  repeated  processes  hitherto 
necessary,  in  the  manufacture  of  thin  plates  or  sheets  of  iron,  of  piling  and 
reheating,  whereby  a  saving  of  fuel  and  iron  is  effected,  and  the  repeated  pro- 
cesses of  piling,  heating,  hammering,  and  rolling  is  avoided.  The  process  is 
as  follows : — A  ball  of  iron  is  taken  from  a  puddling  furnace  or  refinery*  and 
submitted  to  the  process  of  hammering,  after  which  it  is  to  be  rolled 
into  a  bloom  of  about  6 in.  wide,  and  5 In. deep;  this  bloom  Is  then  cut 
by  a  saw,  or  other  instrument,  into  lengths  of  from  4 to  6 in.;  after  which 
the  pieces  are  to  be  immediately  rolled  between  rollers,  taking  care  that  the 
grain  of  such  pieces  is  in  a  vertical  direction,  by  which  means  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  bars  produced  will  be  the  clean  cut  surfaces ;  these  pieces, 
if  care  be  taken,  can  be  rolled,  without  reheating,  into  bars  of  about  5  in. 
wide,  and  2  In.  thick.  The  process  su  far  is  stated  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Daniell  in  April,  1822  ;  but,  instead  of  proceeding  ss 
therein  described,  the  patentee  commences  at  once  to  roll  the  pieces  in  a 
transverse  or  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  bars,  in  place  of  being  piled  and 
hammered,  are  finished  into  thin  plates  or  sheets,  by  rolling  the  pieces  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  bars  were  rolled.  The  bars  are  then 
cut  Into  lengths,  according  to  the  si^  of  the  plates  to  be  made ;  these  pieces 
are  then  heated  in  a  suitable  furnace,  and  rolled  in  grooved  rollers,  the  grooves 
of  which  are  the  same  length  as  the  pieces  of  iron  to  be  rolled,  the  rolling 
being  efiected  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  roUing  ;  the  rolling  is  thus  con- 
tinued until  the  piece  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  after  which  it  is  to 
be  rolled  in  plain  rollers  until  such  piece  is  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
In  thickness ;  in  this  state  the  piece  of  iron  is  technically  called  a  "  mould- 
ing," and  is  to  be  completed  in  a  tin-plate  mill.  The  patentee  claims  the 
mode  of  rolling  iron  Into  thin  plates  for  the  manufacture  oi  tinned  sheets,  &Cf 
by  causing  pieces  of  iron  to  be  rolled  out  into  sheets  or  plates,  by  rolling 
them  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  to  which  they  have  been  produced, 
when  such  pieces  have  been  obtained  by  rolling  cut  iron  with  the  grahi  in  a 
vertical  direction,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  being  the  cut  surfaces. 
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OAS  POWHU 

James  Neville,  of  Walrwrtb,  Sarrey /avil  Engineer,  for  " Improvem^ntt  m 
•htomiug  power  6y  meaiu  tf  gatts  applicabk  to  workmg  MOcAinet.**— Qranted 
Jaly  13, 1843;  enrolled  January  13*  18M, 

For  this  purpose  the  patentee  employs  the  roogb  nitrates  of  potass  or  soda, 
combined  with  charcoal,  or  bituminous  coal,  or  other  combustible  nmtter, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  decomposing  the  said  nitrates.  The  eoal  or 
charcoal  and  nitrates  are  mised  together  in  such  proportions  as  to  completely 
trtktt  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  said  nitrates,  and  the  com- 
pmind  or  separate  gases,  and  beat  produced  therefrom,  are  made  arailable  for 
Vrodudng  motif  e  power. 


The  annexed  engraving  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  apparatus  employed 
for  collecting  and  applying  the  gases  to  the  purpose  of  generating  steam,  and 
IS  ns  follows  :~a  a  and  6  6  are  two  cylindrical  vessels  affixed  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  as  shown ;  c  c  is  another  cylindrical  ^ease),  placed  within  the 
Uner,  or  vessel  b  b,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  pipe  or  tube  d;  e  is  a 
Tpssci  sospcnde.l  within  the  vessel  a  in  an  inverted  position,  with  its  lower 
end  dipping  Into  the  water  contained  in  the  vessels  a  and  6,  which  vessels 
form  or  constitute  a  boiler ;  /  is  a  hopper,  to  which  are  attached  two  pipes  gi  g, 
vhicii  pnss  through  the  end  of  the  vessel  e,  as  shown ;  A  is  a  furnace,  and  i 
a  rciorf.  divided  by  a  plate  or  partition  j.  The  action  of  this  apparatus  is  as 
follows :  ihe  hopper/ being  filled  with  the  atjove  mixture  or  compound,  a  fire 
ii  lighted  within  tlie  furnace  A,  the  beat  of  which  passes  in  the  direction 
sbown  by  the  arrows,  and  escapes  through  an  opening  at  ^.  When  the  retort 
I  has  Ijecome  suflficiently  heated,  the  compound  or  mixture  contained  in  the 
hopper  is  allowed  to  fall  down  the  pipes  g  g  upon  the  heated  retort,  whereby 
the  particles  of  the  mixture  become  ignited,  and  the  gases  and  caloric  obtaine<l 
th?refrom  pass  up  the  tube  <l,  and  between  the  annular  space  formed  by  the 
Tcisel  f  and  tube  </.  so  that  the  gases  and  vapours  are  made  to  pass  through 
water,  in  their  passage  to  the  boiler,  and  communicate  their  high  temperature 
thereto,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
steam,  which,  combined  with  the  gases,  may  be  applied  for  producing  me- 
chanical power ;  /  is  stated  to  be  a  contrivance  for  regulating  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler,  and  is  the  eduction  pipe  for  the  steam  and  other  vapours.  The 
patentee  states  that  the  residue  of  the  nitrates  employed  may  be  removed 
throu^h  an  opening  formed  at  n  ;  videlicet^  the  sub- nitrates  of  potass  or  soda 
will  nearly  repay  the  original  cost  of  the  raw  material.  Ihe  claim  is  for  the 
application  anid  use  of  gues  and  caloric  obtained  from  thedecomposiUon  of  the 
■aid  nitrates,  whether  combined  or  not  with  aqueous  vapour,  as  a  means  of 
producing  mechanical  power. 


PBIMINe  OF  fiOILEBSi 

DaYid  Nawmi,  of  York  Road,  Lambeth,  Surrey,  tingifleer,  for  "  tm 
menu  appWsable  to  boOen,  or  apparatut  fir  generating  *feam."— Granted  July 
25,  ms ;  enrolled  January  25, 1844. 

These  improvements  in  boilers  or  apparatus  for  generating  steam  are  In- 
tended to  prevent  what  Is  technically  called  priming  or  flushing,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  water  from  pasang  off  in  conjunction  with  the  steam,  and  is  effected 
In  the  foUowing  simple  manner.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
covered  with  one  or  more  tiers  of  hollow  metallic  balls  or  other  buoyant  sub- 
stance, or  the  same  may  be  effected  by  substances  that  are  not  buoyant ;  such 
as  perforated  plates,  supported  In  the  boiler  by  any  mechanical  means,  or 
wood  may  be  advantageously  employed ;  but  the  patentee  prefers  hollow 
metal  balls  of  about  2  inches  diameter  ;  a  tier  of  these  balls  being  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  form  a  number  of  interstices,  which  will  be  greatly 
reduced  by  placing  another  layer  or  tier  upon  the  first,  and  the  same  will 
prevent  the  water,  when  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  from  rising  up  and  passing 
off  in  conjunction  with  the  steam.  The  claim  is  for  the  method  above  de- 
scribed of  preventing  the  priming  and  flushing,  of  whatsoever  form  or  mate- 
rial the  substances  employed,  and  whether  buoyant  or  supported  by  mechani- 
cal means. 


▲E&UL  LOCOltonON. 

WiLUAM  CaowoN  Moat,  of  Upper  Bericeley  Street,  Marylebone,  Middle* 
sex,  Surgeon,  for  '*A  method  of  obtaining  atrial  tocomoliwi."— Granted  July  26, 
1843 ;  enrolled  January  26, 1841 


S<S25' 


This  macUne  or  apparatus,  Intended  for  the  purpose  of  aerial  locomotion* 
conslsta  of  a  rectangular  or  oblong  frame  of  wood,  or  other  material,  sup- 
ported, when  on  the  ground,  by  four  legs ;  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame 
there  is  a  transverse  shaft  with  two  double  cranks,  this  shaft  gives  motion, 
by  means  of  two  other  shafts,  to  16  propelling  flappers,  which  latter  give 
motion  to  the  machine.  The  following  description  and  accompanying  en- 
graving, which  is  a  longitudinal  elevation,  will  serve  to  show  the  principle  of 
the  invention.— «  a  is  the  rectangular  fWune  of  wood,  supported  on  legs  bb; 
c  is  a  transverse  shaft,  supported  by  centres,  passing  through  the  frame  sides 
this  shaft  has  two  double  cranks,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  dotted  lines;  upon 
this  shaft,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  framing,  there  is  keyed,  or  otherwise 
firmly  fixed,  a  large  wood  wheel  rf,  this  wheel  imparts  motion  by  means  of  a 
rope  or  got  passing  round  its  periphery,  to  two  shafts,  which  are  also  sup- 
ported by  the  framing  at  e  e,  upon  the  end  of  each  of  these  shafts  there  is  a 
frame  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  wood  //,  at  right  angles  to  each  otlier,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  to  each  of  the  ends  of  these  cross  pieces  there  is  attached 
a  wood  frame  gy  and  to  each  of  these  frames  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  hinge 
joint,  a  propelling  flapper  f,  consisting  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  wood,  covered 
with  parchment  or  other  material ;  k,  *,  are  wheels  and  square  wood  frames 
placed  eccentrically  with  shafts  that  carry  the  crosses,  the  position  of  these 
eccentric  wheels  can  be  altered  by  means  of  ropes  and  tackle,  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  clearly  shown  in  the  specification  ;  Ms  the  rudder,  which  is 
actuated  by  two  ropes  passing  along  the  frame  sides  to  opposite  ends  of  the 
machine,  and  m  a  platform,  which  may  be  extended  to  any  desired  length, 
and  is  intended  for  the  person  to  stand  upon,  whose  office  it  should  be  to 
guide  or  govern  the  machine.  On  motion  being  given  to  the  large  wheel, 
which  is  effected  by  four  men  standing  upon  the  platform  n,  a  rotary  motion 
is  imparted  to  the  cross  pieces, «  hicb  carry  the  frames  and  propelling  flappers, 
whieh  cause  the  latter  to  strike  successively  upon  the  air  in  a  direction  the 
opposite  to  that  of  the  line  of  gravity ;  these  combined  effects,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  inventor,  will  cause  the  machine  to  ascend  and  be  propelled  through 
the  air.  The  claim  is  for  the  general  arrangement  and  combination  of^jirts, 
and  the  application  of  the  same  to  obtain  aerial  locomolionJvJV  IC 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  FOR  STEAMERS. 

We  hare  much  pleasure  Id  being  able  to  give  a  copy  of  the  spediieatioD  ia- 
sued  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  20th  of  January 
last,  to  the  principal  engineers,  who  are  invited  to  contract  for  steam  engines 
for  two  of  Her  Majesty's  steam  vessels  of  the  first  class  and  four  of  the  second 
class.  The  tenders  are  to  be  delivered  on  the  5th  March  next.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  engineers  are  not  limited  to  power,  tlie  object  of  Government 
being  to  obtain  as  great  a  power  as  possible  within  the  liinit  assigned  for  the 
engine  room,  and  within  the  limited  weight 

Specification  of  certain  particulart  to  be  ttrictly  obterved  m  the  conttruetioH  qf 
Jour  pairs  of  marine  steam  engines,  rrferred  to  in  ^e  Admiralty  Utter  qf  the 
20th  qf  January,  1844. 

For  vessels  vf  the  Second  Class, 

The  tenders  are  to  be  made  (in  triplicate)  on  the  accompanying  printed 
fonnst  every  particular  in  which  is  to  be  strictly  and  carefully  filled  up ;  and 
all  drawings,  models*  and  boies  containhig  them,  are  to  be  distinctly  marked 
with  the  names  of  the  parties  transmitting  them.  The  whole  weight  of  each 
pair  of  engines,  including  the  boilers  (with  the  water  in  them),  the  coal 
boxes,  paddle  wheels,  spare  gear,  the  floor  plates,  ladders,  guard  rails,  and 
all  other  articles,  to  be  supplied  under  the  contract,  is  not  to  exceed  300  torn. 

N.B.  If  this  condition  is  not  strictly  complied  with,  the  contractor  is  to 
forfeit  £1000.,  or  their  Lordships  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  reject  the  engines, 
the  manufacturers  paying  £1000.  for  the  disappointment. 

The  coal  boxes  (in  the  space  of  the  engine  room)  are  not  to  contain  less 
than  350  tons,  computed  at  48  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  and  more  if  possible. 
Sufficient  details  of  the  coal  boxes  are  to  be  shown  in  the  drawing,  to  enable 
a  calculation  of  their  contents  to  be  made.  In  this  computation,  the  space 
below  the  deck  to  the  depth  of  6  in.  is  to  be  excluded,  to  allow  for  the  space 
occupied  by  the  beams,  and  for  the  difficulty  of  completely  filling  the  boxes 
with  coals. 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  horse  power,  and  the  number  of  days'  coals 
which  the  boxes  will  contain,  are  to  be  accurately  stated  in  the  tender.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  dimensions  given  in  the  drawings 
furnished  to  the  respective  parties,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 

IjMt.  Inches. 
The  length  of  engine  room  in  the  dear  is  ••       50       0 

Breadth  of  ditto  33       0 

Depth  of  ditto  21       0 

Centre  of  shaft  above  water  Kne  8       9 

The  horizontal  situation  of  ditto  as  per  drawing,  or  as  near  as  can  be. 

Those  tenders,  however,  which  place  engines  of  sufficient  power  in  a  space 
less  than  50  ft,,  and  give  the  largest  stowage  of  coals,  will  be  preferred. 

The  holding  down  bolts  are  to  be  secured  by  nuts  let  into  the  lower  sleep- 
ers, so  as  not  to  require  the  bolts  to  pass  through  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  the 
bolts  are  to  have  at  the  lower  end  of  their  ^loints  wrought  iron  washers 
about  Sin.  square  and  lin.  thick  placed  between  the  nuU  and  the  wood. 
Should  this  mode  of  security  be  inapplicable  to  the  particular  kind  of  engine 
proposed,  the  engineer  is  fully  to  describe  any  other  secure  mode  which  he 
may  think  the  most  advisable  to  adopt. 

The  pistons  are  to  be  fitted  with  metallic  packing.  The  blow  off  pipes  are 
to  be  3i  in.  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  |  in.  in  thickness. 

Discharge  or  escape  valves  are  to  be  fitted  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
cylinder,  for  allowing  the  escape  of  water  therefrom ;  the  valves  to  have 
suitable  metallic  cases,  to  prevent  danger  of  persons  being  scalded  by  escape 
of  boiling  water,  reverse  valves  are  to  be  fitted  to  the  boilers,  and  stop  valves 
at  the  ship's  side  to  the  waste  water  pipes. 

Each  cylinder  is  likewise  to  be  fitted  with  a  separate  movement  and  valve, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  steam  expansively  in  various  degrees,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  found  eligible.  The  air  pumps  are  to  be  lined  with  gun 
metal  of  I  in.  in  thickness  when  finished.  The  air  pump  buckets  are  to  be 
of  gun  metal,  with  packing  rings.  The  air  pump  rods  are  to  be  of  gun 
metal  or  Muntz  metal,  or  of  wrought  iron  cased  with  gun  metal. 

The  threads  of  all  screwed  bolts,  nuts  and  pins  used  in  engines  and 
boilers,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  work  furnished  by  the  contractor  are 
to  agree  with  the  threads  used  in  the  steam  department  at  Woolwich. 

A  small  engme  is  to  be  fitted  capable  of  working  one  of  the  pumps  for 
feeding  the  boilers,  in  every  case  when  the  boilers  are  tubular.  Pipes  to  be 
fitted  for  supplying,  in  the  event  of  a  leak  in  the  vessel,  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  water  from  the  bilge  to  the  condensers. 

The  hand  pump  to  be  made  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  engine  also, 
and  to  be  arranged  to  pump  into  the  boilers  on  deck  or  overboaH,  and  to 
draw  water  from  the  boilers,  from  the  bilge,  or  from  the  sea.  The  feed  ap- 
paratus to  be  complete,  independently  of  any  feed  from  a  cistern  above  the 
deck,  should  such  be  fitted. 

The  steam  pipes  and  all  other  pipes  to  be  of  copper,  and  their  respective 
thicknesses  and  diameters  to  be  specified  in  the  tender.  A  separate  damper 
to  be  fitted  to  every  boiler.    Biine  pumps,  or  some  other  equally  efficient  ap- 


paratus, with  refrigerator,  to  be  fitted  to  the  boilers,  and  blow-off  pipes  so 
arranged,  that  any  boiler  may  be  blown  off  separately. 

A  small  flat  iron  vessel  to  be  fixed  in  one  of  the  paddle  boxes,  with  two 
pipes,  one  communicating  with  the  stoke  hole,  and  the  other  with  the  boiler, 
for  obtaining  a  small  supply  of  distilled  water  from  the  boiler. 

Air  tubes  to  be  fixed  in  the  coal  boxes,  for  ascertaining  their  temperature. 
Particulars  will  be  furnished  to  the  contracton  on  application  to  the  Captain 
Superintendant  at  Woolwich. 

The  Boilers  are  to  be  of  the  tubular  eonstroction,  and  the  tender  is  to 
specify  the  cost  with  iron  tubes,  and  with  brass  tubes  respectively ;  and  it  ia 
desirable  that  the  upper  part  should  not  be  a  greater  distance  above  the  w.iter 
line  than  circumstances  render  necessary.  They  are  to  be  constructed  in 
three  or  more  separate  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  used  independently  of  the 
others.  Sufficient  details  of  th«  boilers  are  to  be  sliown,  to  enable  a  calcu- 
lation to  be  made  of  the  area  of  fire  grate  and  of  the  fire  and  flue  surface. 

A  space  of  13  in.  wide  is  to  be  left  clear  between  the  boilers  and  the  coal 
boxes  in  every  part. 

The  paddle  wheels  are  to  be  of  the  common  constracUon,  and  to  be  fitted 
with  suitable  breaks. 

The  tenders  are  to  specify  the  highest  power  of  engines  which  may  be  cdm- 
patible  with  the  foregoing  specification.  The  calculation  is  to  be  made,  al- 
lowing the  effective  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston  to  be  7  lb.,  and 
the  speed*  of  the  piston — 

For  4  0  ft.  stroke  not  to  exceed  196  feet  per  minute. 
„   4  6    „  „  204  „ 

„    5  0    „  „  210 

"52"  "  S? 

„   6  6    „  „  226 

,.7  0    „  „  231  N, 

"IS"  "  SS 

„    8  0    „  „  240 

If  any  other  than  beam  engines  are  [proposed  tliey  must  be  described  very 
minutely,  with  proper  drawings  or  models. 

All  the  necessary  ladders  for  the  engine  room,  together  Irith  fenders,  guard 
rails,  and  floor  plates,  are  to  be  included  in  the  tender,  and  likewise  the  ex- 
pense of  trying  and  fitting  the  spare  gear.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  prac- 
tice of  fixing  new  engines  on  board  Her  Majesty's  vessels  at  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard is  to  be  entirely  discontinued.  The  ports  to  which  their  Lordships  will 
for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  allow  vessels  to  be  taken,  are  those  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Greenock,  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  provided  the  places  at 
which  the  vessels  are  to  be  in  those  ports  shall  be  named  in  the  tender,  and 
approved  of  by  their  Lordships. 

In  the  case  of  vessels  receiving  their  engines  on  board  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, they  will  in  the  first  instance  be  brought  to  Woolwich;  and  no 
subsequent  charge  will  be  allowed  for  transporting  the  vessel  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  fixed  on  board ;  for  coals  in  trying  the  engines  until 
they  are  complete ;  for  boats,  anchors,  men,  lighters,  pilotage,  canal  or  dock 
dues,  shipwright's  work,  or  for  any  other  expence  whatever  occasioned  by 
the  engines  not  being  fixed  on  board  at  Woolwich.  The  "  watching  "  of 
vessels  is  to  be  performed  in  future  by  officers  and  men  in  Her  Majesty's 
service ;  but  no  shipwrights  will  be  provided  by  Government 

In  all  cases  of  vessels  receiving  their  engines  on  board  at  any  other  port 
than  that  of  London,  a  deduction  of  2  per  cent,  will  be  made  from  the  price  of 
the  engines  named  in  the  tender,  as  a  compensation  for  the  expense,  wear 
and  tear,  and  risk  thereby  incurred. 

The  expense  of  clothing  fm  the  following  manner)  the  cylinders,  steam 
pipes,  and  boilers,  is  also  to  be  included  in  the  tender. 

The  cylinders  are  to  be  covered  with  hair  felt  to  the  thickness  of  two 
inches,  the  felt  is  to  be  covered  with  thoroughly  dried  wood,  well  fitted,  and 
bound  together  by  iron  or  brass  hoopi. 

The  steam  pipes  are  to  be  clothed  with  felt,  which  is  to  be  moulded  with 
spun  yam,  and  then  to  be  covered  with  canvass,  the  whole  to  be  of  such 
thickness  as  to  be  even  with  the  flanches. 

After  it  has  been  ascertained  by  trial  that  every  part  of  the  boilers  is  per- 
fectly tight,  two  good  coats  of  red  lead  paint  are  to  be  put  on  them,  and  felt 
applied  to  the  tops,  sides,  and  ends,  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches,  while  the 
paint  is  moist. 

For  tiie  more  convenient  application  of  the  felt,  it  is  to  be  previously 
stitched  to  canvass  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  together.  The  canvass  is 
then  to  be  well  painted  and  carefully  covered  with  thoroughly  dried  one  inch 
deal  boards,  having  rabetted  or  grooved  and  tongued  joints,  and  bound  up  to 
the  boilers  with  suitable  iron  stays. 

The  coating  of  felt  and  boards  on  the  top  of  the  boilers  or  steam  chest  is 
to  be  kept  at  least  18  in.  from  the  funnel,  and  the  circular  space  between  the 
coating  and  the  funnel  is  to  be  covered  with  a  3  in.  course  of  bricks  set  in 
cement,  and  surrounded  and  held  together  by  an  iron  hoop. 

The  boards  and  bricks  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  boilers  are  to  be  covered 
witli  sheet  lead,  41b.  to  the  squars  foot.,  so.  as  to  prtycnt  alur/lefksifRmt  the 
deck  reachmg  the  felt.  DigitizecTby  VjOVJg  Ji 
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I7m  specification  for  two  pain  of  engines  for  first  class  vessels,  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  foregoing  for  the  second  class  excepting  the  following— 

feet.        Inches. 
The  engine  room  is  to  be  in  length  . .       &I  0 

Breadth  ..  ..  ..  •.        34  4 

Depth  ..  ..  ..  ..       23  0 

Centre  of  shaft  aliove  water  line  . .         8  6 

Coals  to  be  stowed  in  the  boxes,  400  tons  (or  more  if  possible.) 
Weight  of  machinery,  &c.,  complete  as  specification,  350  tons. 
The  blow-off  pipes  are  to  be  four  inches  diameter  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  in  metal. 


GRAVESEND  TERRACE  PIER. 

CoN'sa>ERABLfi  prof^ess  lias  now  been  made  with  the  above  work, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  which  an  Actof  Parliament  was  obtained  during 
the  sesaion  of  1842,  the  Royal  Assent  being  given  on  the  18tb  June  of 
that  year;  plans  of  the  work  were  immediately  afterwards  prepared, 
in  accordance  with  designs  previously  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  and 
to  the  Thames  Navigation  Committee,  while  the  proposed  undertaking 
was  before  Parliament,  and  which  bad  been  approved  by  those  bodies. 
A  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  15tb  November  following  between 
the  (Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Act  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  &  Co.,  of  the  London  Works,  Bir- 
mingham, for  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works  connected  with 
the  pier,  and  which  were  eventually  commenced  early  in  April  last, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Balding 
Redman. 

Tbe  site  of  the  pier  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  as  that  of  any  similar  work 
io  tbe  kingdom,  being  immediately  In  front  of  the  Terrace  Gardens' 
erobankmeni,  the  road  of  approach  to  the  pier  crossing  those  pie- 
taresqoe  gardens,  and  rapidly  descending  from  the  enaof  Harmer 
Street,  which,  together  with  the  terrace  at  right  angles  to  it,  are  at  an 
elevation  of  80  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  spring  tides ;  to 
meet  this,  and  to  give  ample  room  for  the  navigation  of  small  craft 
along  tbe  shore  ot  the  river,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Thames  Navigation  Committee,  the  platform  of  the  pier  will  be  12  ft. 
above  the  lev3  of  a  high  sprine  tide,  and  32  ft.  above  the  level  of  low 
water  of  similar  tides,  and  will  be  nearly  even  with  the  crown  of  the 
arch  which  carries  the  road  over  the  gardens,  and  the  circular  road  of 
approach  to  the  pier  entrance,  to  be  obtained  by  the  embankment  now 
in  course  of  formation,  will  be  level  throughout,  and  of  the  same  alti- 
tude as  the  platform  of  the  pier :  the  precipitous  descent  from  the 
arehway  to  the  present  wooden  pier,  now  so  inconvenient,  will  thus  be 
obviated,  and  toe  rapid  descent  of  carriages  from  the  town  will  be 
checked  before  arriving  at  the  pier. 

Tbe  entrance  to  the  pier  is  flanked  on  either  side,  east  and  west,  by 
two  stone  offices,  of  a  substantial  character,  formed  of  Kentish  wrag 
ashlar,  with  Derbyshire  stone  plinths,  auoins^  cornices,  and  dressings 
to  windows  and  doors,  the  walls  of  which  are  now  completed ;  the 
one  will  be  surmounted  by  a  dock  turret,  and  the  other  by  a  belfry ; 
tbe  pier  will  project  northwards  240  ft.  bevond  these  offices,  or  200  ft. 
into  the  river  beyond  the  embankment,  the  walk  along  which  will  be 
continued  uninterrupted  underneath  the  pier,  between  the  main  abut- 
ment and  the  first  tier  of  columns ;  immediately  north  of  tbe  offices 
there  will  be  distinct  approaches  on  each  side  to  the  vans  and  coaches, 
accommodation  for  which  will  h^  provided  on  the  raised  terrace 
formed  by  the  retaining  walls  on  each  side  of  the  abutment,  and  com- 
modious flights  of  granite  steps  will  be  laid  down  on  each  side,  from 
tbe  platform  of  the  pier  to  the  terrace  promenade,  and  to  the  gardens, 
parallel  with  the  approaches  to  the  carriages. 

Tlte  pier  will  be  supported  on  22  cast  iron  Doric  columns;  one-third 
of  the  number  are  fixed,  and  the  whole  of  them  cast;  they  are  consi- 
dered to  be  the  largest  and  heaviest  columns  ever  formed  of  cast  iron; 
they  are  280.  in  length,  and  weigh  from  9  to  10  tons  each ;  their 
bases  are,  when  fixed,  level  with  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  their 
capitals  8  ft.  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  the  same  tides.  This  will 
be  the  waterway  throughout  under  the  pier,  as  the  girders  supporting 
the  platform  and  superstructure  are  horizontal.  The  width  of  the 
platfvrra  will  be  80 ft.,  and  there  are  three  columns  in  tbe  width  of  tbe 
pier,  at  each  point  of  support.  The  first  span  or  opening  under  the 
pier  is  of  22  ft.  over  the  terrace  promenade,  and  from  thence  two  spans 
of  50fL,  and  one  of  51  ft.  to  the  pier  head,  which  is  formed  by  a  re- 
turn at  right  angles  to  the  main  portion,  90ft.  long  by  90ft.  wide, 
termed  a  T  head  from  its  resemblance  to  that  letter,  and  formed  by 
13  columns,  viz.,  seven  at  the  junction  and  three  at  each  extremity. 

Tbe  approach  from  the  river  will  be  by  a  double  staircase,  formed 
of  cast  iron  bearers,  supported  between  tbe  outer  columns,  carrying 
traMverse  oak  steps,  and  spacious  landbgs  at  various  levels,  to  soit 


any  state  of  tide :  a  transverse  flight  will  lead  from  the  upper  landing 
to  the  summit  of  the  pier. 

Tbe  platform  will  be  formed  of  fir  planking  on  joists  laid  trans- 
versely upon  the  cast  iron  girders,  the  external  ones  of  which  will 
support  a  cast  iron  Doric  entablature,  enclosing  tbe  platform  and 
forming  the  parapets;  the  entablature  will  be  surmounted  by  coupled 
pilasters,  filled  in  with  a  panelling  of  corrugated  iron,  supporting  a 
light  wrought  or  corrugated  iron  roof,  which  will  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  pier,  and  an  ornamental  cast  iron  cornice  of  the  same 
level  and  meeting  that  of  tbe  offices,  will  run  round  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  and  form  a  gutter,  the  pilasters  forming  rain  water  pipes  to  lead 
off  the  water:  the  pier  may  eventually  be  enclosed  at  will,  on  either 
side,  by  shutters  to  slide  behind  the  panels,  formed  by  the  pilasters ; 
from  the  platform  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  the  height  will  be  16  ft. 

Tbe  junction  of  the  roots  at  the  T  head  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  tower,  from  which  will  be  exhibited  a  powerful  and  distinctive 
light  for  the  benefit  of  shipping,  to  be  erected  subject  to  the  approval 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House; 
this  light  will  be  at  an  elevation  of  60  ft.  above  low  water  of  spring 
tides,  and  40  ft.  above  high  water,  and  will  be  exhibited  from  a  plate 
glass  lantern,  surmounted  by  a  copper  dome  and  vane,  and  supported 
upon  an  octagonal  iron  tower. 

Tbe  whole  area  of  the  pier  is  at  present  enclosed  by  timber  piles, 
braced  together,  forming  a  defence  to  the  works  and  supporting 
horizontal  longitudinal  Marers,  upon  which  rails  are  laid,  which  are 
traversed  by  a  huge  travelling  machine  framed  of  timber  on/our  rail' 
nay  tvheelSf  and  supporting  at  top  a  powerful  crab,  which  traverses 
upon  rails  laid  upon  the  traveller  at  right  angles  to  those  below :  the 
span  of  tbe  traveller  is  40  ft.,  and  the  machinery  is  at  an  elevation  of 
60  ft.  above  low  water  mark. 

The  foundations  of  the  pier  are  now  nearly  finished  up  to  the  T 
head ;  and  the  abutment,  wing  walls,  and  offices  nearly  completed,  one 
third  of  the  main  columns  fixed,  and  some  of  the  girders  laid  in  their 
places.  All  the  heavy  castings  are  completed,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  pier  will  be  availaUe  to  the  public  early  in  the  ensuing 
summer. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  construction  here  adopted,  are  an 
uninterrupted  and  free  waterway  at  high  water,  very  little  impedi- 
ment to  the  tidal  currents,  an  easy  approach  from  the  shore,  and  an 
efficient  protection  to  those  freauentii^  the  pier  as  a  landing  place  or 
promenade  from  wind  and  weather. 

The  wooden  pier  now  used  will  be  removed  upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  pier. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  letter,  headed  as  above,  and  of  very  unusual  length,  especially  on  such 
a  subject  lately  appeared  in  the  Morning  Ckronicle,  which  we  should 
have  noticed  ere  now  had  it  not  escaped  our  attention  at  tbe  time* 
Be  the  writer,  who  affixes  only  his  initials,  E.  P.,  professional  or 
non-professionaJ,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  judicious  remark  in  what  he 
says,  among  other  things,  in  regard  to  the  consideration  which  ought 
to  be  bestowed  beforehand  on  the  style  of  architecture  to  be  adopted 
for  the  new  streets,  now  in  the  course  of  being  formed  from  Leicester 
Square  to  Bloomsbury.  If  anything  more  than  the  dull  regularity  of 
uniform  rows  of  plain-fronted  houses  is  to  be  aimed  at,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  should  be  made  the  most 
of,  and  turned  to  far  better  account  than  has  been  done  in  preceding 
**  improvements  **  of  the  kind,  whether  at  the  west-end  of  the  town 
or  the  east.  With  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  the  Chronicle^  we  depre- 
cate **  a  second  edition  of  Regent  Street,"  and  its  meretricious,  tawdry 
compilation  of  downright  architectural  frippery;  but  of  Muorgate 
Street  we  do  not  entertain  quite  so  high  an  opinion  as  he  seems  to  do. 
While  it  is  a  degree  or  two  better  than  Regent  Street,  and  free  from 
most  of  the  gross  solecisms  displayed  there,  it  partakes  of  the  defects 
of  the  same  system  of  misplaced  and  overacted  architectural  pomposity. 
In  as  far  as  a  mere  order  of  columns  or  pilasters  can  bestow  it,  it  pos- 
sesses an  air  of  magnificence,  which  though  it  may  strike  for  a  moment, 
too  plainly  betrays  itself  to  be  only  in  the  "  High  life  below  stairs " 
taste.  The  shops  on  the  ground-floor  inevitably  throw  a  degree  of 
ridicule  on  the  mock  dignity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fronts r  the 
effect  thus  produced  is  somewhat  ludicrous — akin  to  that  which  must 
have  attended  Sarah  Siddons'  occasional  starts  in  the  tragic  vein — as 
when  she  would  ask  a  servant  for  beer  at  dinner  time,  in  blank  verse 
uttered  in  the  tones  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

Besides  the  evident  misapplication  of  a  columnar  style  for  such 
purposes,  we  generally  find  it,  when  so  made  use  of,  to  have  been 
adopted  not  so  much  from  any  particular  affection  fur  or  relish  of  it. 
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as  from  indolencey  or  else  the  inability  to  prodoce  any  sort  of  charac- 
ter or  variety  by  any  other  means.  Pomposity  and  mock  difipaity  of  a 
different  kind  are  occasioned  by  these  '*  joint-stock "  fa9ades  being 
carried  on  to  the  extent  they  fi^enerally  are ;— whereby,  instead  of  being 
increased,  the  sort  of  grandeur  which  is  aimed  at  is  lost.  Were 
not  more  houses  grouped  together  into  one  composition  than  would 
give  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen  windows  in  breadth,  such  fronts  would 
carry  with  them  a  far  stronger  appearance  of  belonging  to  distinct 
houses  on  a  large  scale ;  and  as  such  they  would  at  the  same  time 
appear  more  loftv  also.  This  is  tolerably  evident  from  the  group  of 
clubhouses  in  Pall  Mall,  which  are  infinitely  more  impressive  than  a 
uniform  range  of  building  of  "respectable"  common-place  design 
would  have  oeen,  even  had  it  been  extended  along  the  whole  street. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  it,  it  almost  invariably  happens  that 
in  wholesale  masses  of  houses  packed  together  to  form  one  continuous 
front,  study  of  design  and  effect  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ambitious 
pretension  of  the  ensemble:  hence  not  only  poverty,  but  even 
paltriness,  and  sometimes  vulgarity  of  expression.  Such  is  the  ease 
with  nearly  every  one  of  the  "  Terraces,"  "Places,"  "Squares" — or 
whatever  other  may  be  the  polite  designation  bestowed  upon  them— - 
which  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  along  the  western  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis.  Considered  as  architecture,  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
sad  rubbishly  stuff,  bedizened  out  with  coarse  finery,  so  essentially 
vulgar  in  taste,  that  the  extreme  of  plainness  is  preferable  to  it,  since 
at  ail  events  it  does  not  court  notice.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
we  have  in  many  instances  fallen  into  a  sort  of  "swell  mob"  style  of 
architecture  in  some  of  our  "  public  improvements." 

To  return  to  the  writer  in  the  Chronicle;  we  are  not  a  little  puzxled 
by  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the  British  Museum.  "Time  and 
criticism  would  be  wasted  on  it.  The  question  is  not  an  open  one. 
The  architect,  by  the  style  in  which  he  has  already  finished  two  sides 
of  the  quadrangle,  has  already  determined,  within  an  ornament,  more 
or  less,  the  character  of  the  front  of  the  building.  To  him,  without 
any  meddling  interference,  should  be  left  the  completion  of  his 
design." 

This  is  sorely  strange  sort  of  argpiment:  in  the  first  place,  nom  is 
the  very  •'  time  "  for  •*  criticism  "  to  interfere — to  step  in  ere  it  be 
altogether  too  late,  and  demand  that  what  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
buildinss  should  be  made,  as  even  now  might  be,  to  redeem  its 
thorou^  unsatisfactoriness  as  feur  as  it  is  advanced.  It  is  becau$$  the 
quadrangle  shows  us  pretty  plainly  what  will  be  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
ternal fa9ade,  Uiat  we  protest  against  the  original  design  being  so  car- 
ried into  execution. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  question  is  not  an  open  one,  when  the 
matter  itself  is  a  public  one,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  of  some  im- 
portance, unless  the  importance  of  our  advancing  in  art,  has  been  pro- 
digiously exaggerated.  In  one  sense,  it  certainly  is  not  an  "  open 
question,"  because,  instead  of  being  made  such,  and  public  opinion 
being  sounded  by  those  who  possess  any  authority  or  influence  in  the 
business,  there  is  evidently  an  effort,  although  a  silent  one,  to  gag  all 
questioning — a  determination  to  weary  out  remonstrance,  by  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  it,  and  to  smother  both  inquiry  and  observation.  But  this 
must  not  be — dogged  and  unflincbine  sulkiness  on  one  side  must  be 
met  by  unrelenting  perseverance  on  the  other.  To  suffer  the  matter 
to  drop  because  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  has  produced  very 
little  if  any  apparent  effect,  would  be  very  ill-advised,  since  it  is  the 
sudden  silence  which  has  succeeded  to  the  loud  and  even  stormy  out- 
cry raised  at  first  in  some  quarters,  which  has  thrown  a  damp  upon 
the  matter,  as  if  it  were  found  to  be  utterly  hopeless  and  irreme- 
diable. 

If  nothing  else,  the  ominous  symptoms  now  manifesting  themselves 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  would,  we  should  have  thought,  elicited  fresh 
remark.  There  is,  indeed,  one  reason  for  their  not  having  done  so, 
though  not  of  a  kind  very  flattering  either  to  the  architect  or  the 
edifice ;  for  many  seem  to  have  no  suspicion  that  the  row  of  "  houses  " 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  Museum,  is  in- 
tended to  be  connected  with  the  "grand  fa9ade,"  as  a  wing  to  it  It 
was  but  the  other  day,  that  we  ourselves  were  asked  if  a  new  street 
were  going  to  be  opened  there — a  very  natural  mistake,  for  that  range 
of  buiidiDg  certainly  does  look  like  a  row  of  mere  "  street  houses." 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  seen  what  they  are  intended  for, 
perhaps  even  those  who  have  hitherto  been  silent  may  begin  to  ex- 
press some  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction,  more  especially  as  they 
have  not  been  prepared  for  anything  of  the  kind,  by  anv  of  the  so- 
called  views  professing  to  exhibit  to  us  the  new  front  of  the  Museum, 
but  suppressing  those  very  conspicuous  appendages  to  it. 

In  the  mean  while,  even  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  ought  to  be  left  to  go  on  entirely  in  his  own  way,  do 
not  expect  more  from  him  than  a  structure  of  "a  pure,  austere,  cold, 
clanical  character,  worthy  of  its  object,  though  per>^-  "'»rk  | 


which  will  inspire  many  persons  with  warm  admiratiod  and  pleasure." 
That  it  will  be  cold  and  austere  enough,  we  may  rest  assured ;  but 
that  it  will  be  "pure"  and  "classical,"  we  very  much  doubt— or 
rather  are  not  quite  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  doubts,  for  if  we  had, 
we  might  then  have  hopes  also.  If  chilling  bareness  be  purity — if 
the  introduction  of  alien  and  disturbing  features,  and  the  rejection  of 
classical  treatment  and  classical  embellishment,  be  classicality,  why 
then  we  shall  have  both  that  and  purity: — nut  otherwise.  Still, 
"let  no  one"  says  the  Ckroniclt*s  correspondent,  "let  no  one  hint 
at  the  substitution  of  any  other  architect.  A  total  failure  would 
bring  disgrace  on  us  for  the  rash  and  uncourteous  interference.  Against 
such  an  imprudent  transfer,  Buckingham  House  taken  from  Mr.  Nash 
and  committed  to  Mr.  Blore,  exhibits  some  things  which  should  act  as 
a  warning.  Mr.  Hardwick  might  bestow  on  the  Museum  some 
splendid  and  ornamental  conceptions^  which  might  resemble  the  noble 
palace  he  has  erected  fbt  the  Goldsmiths'  Company ;  and  Mr.  Barry 
mieht  enrich  the  building  with  a  facade  in  the  style  of  his  admirable 
cluohouses.  Some  perrons  would  be  found,  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt, 
who  would  suggest  an  Elizabethan  front ;  and  again  Mr.  Barry  mi^ht 
be  led  iu  a  retrograde  path,  and  to  please  an  inferior  taste  of  a  majority 
in  parliament,  or  a  majority  of  oommisstonem,  he  would  be  induced  to 
suppress  the  beautiful  forms  of  Cfreek  or  Ralian  architecture,  and  only 
reproduce  Hatfield  or  a  Town  Hall  of  the  Netherlands." 

The  precedent  here  produced  for  superseding  the  architect  oriffi- 
nally  employed,  by  calling  in  another,  says  more  for  that  course  being 
now  adopted,  than  alt  the  rest  does  against  it  Without  stopping  to 
inquire  how  far  Mr.  Blore  altered  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  what 
had  been  done  by  Nash,  we  are  hardly  warranted  in  inferring,  from 
want  of  better  success  in  that  particular  instance,  that  a  similar  result 
must  necessarily  attend  every  other  case  of  the  kind.  Besides, 
Buckingham  Palace  is  still  essentially  what  Nash  made  it,  Ibr  his  suc- 
cessor did  not  erect  a  newfa^ade^  and  even  the  alterations  were  bu| 
inconsiderable.  As  to  what  is  said  of  Mr.  Ban^,  and  the  probability 
that  he  would  adopt,  or  that  any  one  else  would  think  of  recommending, 
the  domestic  palazto  Italian,  or  Elizabethan,  is  quite  preposterous.  Iii 
regard  to  the  style  or  mode  there  could  be  but  one  opinion :  Grreek  or 
Greoo-Roman  and  columnar  it  would  be  ao  matter  of  course ;  and  al- 
though he  has  not  much  practised  it,  we  have  very  satisfkctory  evidence 
of  what  Barry  is  capable  of  achieving  in  that  style,  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Manchester— one  of  bis  earliest  productions ;  and  again  in  the 
masterly  design  exhibited  some  years  sto  fbr  the  Town  l&ll  of  Bir- 
mingham. After  all,  too,  Mr.  Barry  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  he 
being  engaged  on  another  national  structure  upon  a  f^  more  magnifi- 
cent scale  nan  the  Museum.  It  were,  besides,  idle  to  mention  any 
individual  beforehand :  full  time  enough  will  it  be  to  look  about  for  a 
successor  to  Sir  Robert  when  he  shall  have  been  advised  to  feel  the 
indispensable  necessi^  of  retiring  from  his  very  arduous  and  long 
protracted  exertions  in  the  service  of— the  public.  His  attachment  to 
the  public  service  is  undoubtedly  very  great — far  more  so  than  his 
deference  to  public  opinion,  and  his  readiness  to  comply  with  what  has 
been  demanaed  of  him  by  the  public.  Even  his  would*be  apologist 
in  the  Chronicle,  lectures  him  rather  sharply  for  not  complying  with 
the  call  for  the  exhibition  of  the  model  for  the  fa9ade  of  the  Museum. 
"  It  is  uncourteous,  it  is  unwise,  and  it  is  unjust  to  withhold  from  the 
public  the  design  which  is  determined  upon."  Tes;  and  it  is  not  over 
wise  or  gracious  either  upon  the  part  of  ^those  who  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  compliance,  not  to  do  so. 

To  Sir  Robert  Smirke  hhnself  it  may,  probably,  be  matter  of  utter 
indiflS?rence  should  the  bttildin|;  afterwards  cause  universal  dissatis- 
faction, and  heap  diu|race  upon  its  author.  But  it  is  not  or  ought  not 
to  be  matter  of  indifference  to  us,  the  public,  whether  the  Museum 
reflect  credit  or  disgrace  upon  our  national  taste  in  architectore. 
Personal  interest  and  party  favour  may,  indeed,  ward  off  censure  from 
the  architect  in  some  quarters,  and  sycophancy  may  anard  to  him  its 
applause,  but  honest  criticism  and  sound  opinion  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail, and  then  both  that  and  all  his  other  works  will  be  estimated  very 
differently  from  what  they  have  been  during  the  tide  of  a  forced  po- 
pularity. "Sir  Robert  Smirke,"  observes  an  intelligent  contempo- 
raiy,  "  has  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  and  few  impediments  down  the 
stream,  and  if  he  has  not  reached  a  peaceful  haven,  he  has  at  least 
been  embayed  in  a  fertile  and  fragrant  nook.  Whether  he  has  started 
fairly,  and  sailed  in  his  own  boat,  we  will  not  at  present  inquire ;  but 
if  he  values  a  repose  which  in  his  old  age  we  would  not  disturb— if  he 
wishes  to  be  spared  from  the  bitter  criticisms  which  his  works  are 
calculated  to  call  forth— whether  ^regard  be  had  to  his  expemive  con" 
itruciions.  and  li/eksa, /rigid  designs,  or  to  his  jobs,  failures,  and  lab^ 
rious  puerililitS'--yfe  should  desire  him  no  longer  to  dare  the  public 
censure,"  " 
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Tax  world,  that  is  to  say  the  architectural  profes&ion,  is  divided  on 
tb^  suhjpct  of  com  petit  ioo  designs;  one  moiety,  and  (hat  not  the  least 
taleoti*d,  stand  aloof  and  leave  the  field  to  be  occupied  bv  the  re- 
mainder s  who*  although  they  do  not  condescend  to  write  in  favour  of 
competition,  yet  take  every  advantage  of  it  in  practice ;  and  if  com- 
petition gees  on,  this  section  will  enjoy  a' monopoly.' 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  practice  of  modem  architecture  bad  attained 
soch  a  state  of  perfection  as  painting  and  sculpture  have  done  under 
such  master-minda  as  Buonorotti,  Uaphael,  Da  Vinci,  Cjinova,  8tc.f 
and  that  the  public  were  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  architecture  as 
of  the  sister  arts,  the  aristocracy  of  the  profession  would  be  quite 
right  in  staodine  on  higher  grounds,  and  treating  the  practice  with 
cooterapC ;  nor  do  I  imagine  the  public,  if  well  informed,  would  re- 
quire it ;  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  committees  of  selection  to  do, 
would  be  to  fix  on  the  style  of  the  intended  edifice,  and  then  employ 
the  architect  within  their  reach*  who  was  known  to  excel  in  that  par* 
ticufar  style. 

But,  alas,  this  is  not  the  ease,  at  least  ts  f ar  as  the  public  are  coo- 
eemed ;  and  as  long  as  things  so  continue,  and  competitors  are  to  be 
found  to  enter  the  lists,  competition  desiens  will  be  in  request :  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  the  antioompetitors,  either  by  precept  or  example, 
endeavour  to  stem  the  current;  better  then  to  sail  with  it,  than 
waste  their  strength  in  useless  efforts  to  sail  against  it:  better  it 
woold  be  to  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage,  and  that  of 
the  art,  by  modifying,  directing,  and  improving  it,  and  not  leave  the 
harvest  to  be  reaped  and  housed  by  others,  less  qualified|  perhaps, 
than  themselves  for  the  undertaking. 

I  readily  admit,  that  in  very  many  instances  competitions  turn  out 
badly  i  sometimes  the  architects  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  adver- 
tising committees  want,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  should,  as  the  committees  seldom  know  it  themselves.  Not 
unfrequently  the  competition  is  all  a  farce  got  up  to  save  appearances, 
the  architect  having  been  fixed  on  previously.  I  knew  an  instance  of 
competition  where  the  limit  foi^he  eHtimate  was  £20,000,  and  the 
priie  was  given  for  a  design  which  the  architect  admitted  would  cost 
£bO,000  (in  fact  he  was  not  aware  that  there  had  been  any  limit.)  It 
looked  better  on  paper  than  any  of  the  other  plans,  and  the  arcbdtect 
^ot  70/.  prize,  ana  what  was  better,  he  got  £600  for  altering  it  On 
the  parties  being  told  that  "the  design  never  would  have  a  firmer 
foundation  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was  drawn,"  their  wrath  was 
great,  however,  the  event  proved  the  correctness  of  the  vaticination, 
fur  the  design  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  Such  adjudication  as  this 
bringfi  its  own  punishment  with  it;  for  I  believe  it  cost,  together  with 
a  world  of  litigation,  nearly  £1,500  without  any  result. 

Soch  misadventures,  however,  do  not  occur  in  every  case,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  nation  generally  is  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  com- 
petition which  placed  the  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
bonda  of  Mr.  Barr^.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  Sir  Robert  Smirke  (with- 
out competition)  is  to  design  the  fa9ade  of  the  Museum.  I  much 
doubt  if  it  will  prove  equally  satisfactory.  Where,  as  in  the  instance 
of  tb«  Museum,  there  is  to  be  no  competition,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  architect,  if  not  in  honour,  is  at  least  in  duty,  bound  to  submit  his 
design  for  tbe  opinion  of  those  who  are,  or  eveu  with  to  be  considered, 
judges  of  its  merits:  not  indeed  that  I  would  have  the  architect, 
like  tbe  old  man  in  the  fable,  make  an  ass  of  himself  by  endeavouring 
to  please  every  body,  but  I  would  have  him,  as  the  old  man  ought  to 
have  done,  listen  to  the  objections,  suggestions,  and  observations  of 
others,  and  then  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  whether  he  should  lead, 
drive,  carry,  or  be  carried.  It  never  can  be  injurioun,  either  to  the 
'ame  or  interest  of  any  well  informed  person,  to  hear  and  weigh  the 
opinions  of  others,  even  although  they  may  not  be  so  wise  as  he  is 
himself.  So  thought  Edmund  Burke,  no  mean  authority  in  matters  of 
taste  ;  speaking  generally,  he  says,  *'  1  have  known,  and  according  to 
my  measure,  have  co-operated  with  great  men  ;  and  1  have  never  yet 
seen  any  plan  which  has  not  been  mended  by  the  observations  of  those 
who  were  much  inferior  in  understanding  to  the  persons  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  business." 

It  may  be  asked  if  architects  in  refusing  to  enter  the  lists  as  compe- 
titors, under  existing  circnmstances  do  not  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
They  ought  to  improve  the  public  in  taste  before  it  can  be  supposed 
:ompeteut  to  appreciate  individual  merit;  they  ought  also  to  be  able 
to  point  out  to  the  public  such  and  such  works'  on  which  to  rest  their 
claims  for  confideope,    Tbe  estabiisbnient  pf  aa  annual  exhibition  of 


lesigns  and  models,  as  pointed  out  in  a  former  paper,  No.  V.,  would 
afibrd  to  every  arobiteot  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
to  the  public. 

Certainly  the  proposals  for  competition  desi^  are  very  frequently 
absurd  enough,  and  tend  to  place  tbe  profession  on  a  very  low  scale 
indeed ;  for  instance  a  joint  stock  company  in  connexion  with  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  have  justaavertised  fur  plans  fur  build- 
ingH,  to  cost  £15,000,  and  the  successful  competitor,  who  shall  furuinh 
the  most  approved  ''plans, specifications  and  estimates,"  shall  receive 
the  munificent  sum  often  guineas!  There  is  on  the  advertising  com- 
mittee the  name  of  one  gentleman  who  could  not  have  been  aware  of 
this  insulting  offer  to  the  architectural  profession.  Architects  com- 
peting If!  any  case  should  not  furnish  or  be  required  to  furnish  any 
working  plan,  specification,  or  detailed  estimate :  these  with  the  su- 
pervbion  of  the  works  ought  to  be  subsequently  paid  for  at  a  fair 
rate.  This  would  simplify  the  thine  and  frustrate  the  mean  intentions 
of  advertising  committees:  indeed,  as  to  the  estimates,  under  the 
present  system,  they  are  generally  most  absurd,  and  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  d€9ign$,  though  seldom  in  accordance  with  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  those  committees,  who  speculate  on  having  the  plans  carried 
into  eflfect  bj  a  builder,  without  any  further  aid  from  an  architect 

U.  it  is  almost  as  rare  to  find  a  failure  in  Gothic  as  it  is  success  in 
the  Greek  style ;  which  does  away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  neces- 
sity for  eompetiton  where  tbe  former  style  is  the  one  selected.  Would 
it  be  easy  to  find  an  architect  who  could  desien  one  part  of  a  Gothic 
edifice  equally  respectable  as  the  portico  of  Cue  new  Exchange,  com- 
mitting so  great  an  error  in  any  other  part,  as  has  been  committed  in 
eolytngliphing  tbe  interior,  and  exhibiting  a  base  prostitution  of  a 
Dautiful  ornament  The  reason  of  this  success  is,  that  fortunately 
we  have  no  Palladian  Gothic  unless  it  be  the  exterior  of  the  Duomo 
at  Milan,  and  some  reminiscences  of  Sir  C  Wren  and  Jones  at  West- 
minster and  Winchester. 

It  is  true  we  often  find  in  the  same  edifice  a  mixture  of  the  details 
which  more  properly  belong  to  different  eras  of  the  style.  The  style 
however,  admits  of  great  latitude  in  this  respect;  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  carried  too  far,  as  for  instance,  the  alternation  of  pointed  and  cir- 
cular headed  windows ;  or  even  their  introduction  in  the  same  compo- 
sition, which  would  be  just  as  bad  taste  as  tbe  mixture  of  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  columns  in  a  Greek  composition;  it  would  seem  to  be 
takinff  aleaf  out  of  the  Palladian  *<  analysis  of  beautv,"  where  it  is 
consiaered  a  great  perfection  to  exhibit  an  alternation  of  segmental  and 
pyramidal  beaded  window  pediments. 

IIL  One  caose  of  the  ignorance  of  tbe  public  on  architectural  sub- 
jects, is  the  criticisms  of  tUe  miscellaneous  press — almost  every  editice 
spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  is  praised :  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  way  in  which  newspapers  in  general  are  conducted,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  this,  as  I  believe  those  reports  are  for  the  most  part 
written  by  tbe  parties  most  interested ;  the  editors  in  general  being 
as  ignorant  of  architecture  as  their  readers;  and  it  would  be  hard  for 
the  blind  to  lead  the  blind  with  safety  and  security.  It  is  most  es- 
sential, therefore,  for  the  public  not  to  be  led  away  by  representations 
of  that  description.  Every  person  with  an^  pretensions  to  good  taste 
and  correct  judgment  join  in  the  condemnation  of  the  National  Gallery, 
both  as  regards  fitness  and  beauty  ;  and  vet  w;is  it  not  praised  bev  on'd 
measure  bv  the  newspapers  of  the  day  e  Oh  !  bow  it  grieves  me  to 
think  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Berlin,  in  comparison  with  our  own. 
When  it  shall  be  found,  as  I  am  confident  it  soon  will  be,  that  another 
and  more  suitable  edifice  is  requisite,  the  palace  at  Kensington  ongiit 
to  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  it  would  be  sufficiently  out  of 
the  smoke  of  London,  and  yet  at  a  convenient  distance  for  visitors. 
But  I  find  myself  digressing  too  much  from  the  subject  commenced 
with. 

IV.  At  page  26  of  thb  Volume  C.  D.  of  Milford,  objects  to  tbe 
notice  with  which  the  Conciliation  Hall,  Dublin,  is  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  as  he  considers  the  edifice  below  criticism,  is 
C.  D.  one  of  that  school  who  object  to  **  vilanous  saltpetre"  being  dug 
from  the  harmless  bowels  of  the  earth?  Does  he  not  know  that  the 
eud  of  a  jouroid  is  in  holding  up  the  mirror  to  art,  to  shew  deformity 
its  own  image,  as  well  as  beauty  her  own  feature?  Jn  dis-secting 
(which  C.  D.  is  pleased  to  remind  me  of,)  pathology  mu^t  be  attended 
to  as  well  as  physiology,  the  diseased  as  well  as  the  healthy  functions. 
C.  D.  may  be  right  as  to  there  being  no  committee  of  selection  in 
the  case  of  the  Conciliation  Halt  The  observations  on  that  subject 
were  intended  to  be  geneml. 


The  Admiralty  have  porchssed  the  working  model  of  the  Trafalgar 
Square  Nelson  with  wbiph  to  adorn  th^  oQpes,  ^hic^i  it^d^facyirlniii^d 
of  it 


"^l^-^^^e'dl^t^^gl^' 
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WATSON'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DRAINING. 

In  our  last  Nuroberf  in  describing  the  Patent  Drain  Pipe,  we  alluded  to  the  Boring  Machine,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Patenly 
as  it  enables  the  drain  pipes  to  be  inserted  with  facility,  which,  without  it,  would  be  a  very  troublesome  affair. 

The  Patent  Boring  Machine,        ^ _____^ ^ 

shown  in  the  annexed  engrav-        fj  "~        ^^  '  "      '^i 

ing,  fig.  1,  is  worked  by  two  men 
turning  the  handle  which  gives 
the  rotary  motion ;  the  advanc- 
ing motion  is  given  by  another 
roan,  who  leans  on  a  lever,  which 
is  represented  in  a  perpendicu* 
lar  position ;  this  when  pressed 
downwards  propels  a  pinion 
wheel,  which  advancing  up  the 
rack,  impels  a  collar,  and,  by 
means  of  a  thumb-screw,  clips 
the  borine  rod  passing  through 
it.  Double  racks  are  used  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  steady 
motion. 

The  action  of  the  auger  may 
be  very  advantageously  used  for 
brick  work  ;  it  cuts  out  a  com- 
plete cylinder  of  brick,  and  thus 
brings  out  a  solid  core.  •  No 
other  tool  has  been  found  to 
produce  such  a  result.  Augers 
and  drills  of  every  shape  nad 
been  tried  by  the  patentee  be- 
fore he  hit  upon  this. 

Fig.  2  is  a  front  elevation  and 
section  of  the  retaining  wall  in 
the  cutting  of  the  London  >ind 
Birmingham  Railway  between 
Boston  Square  and  Camden 
Town ;  at  the  back  of  the  wall 
is  that  difficult  soil,  the  London 


Flg»  1.— Patent  Boring  Ifuhlne  aad  Augura. 


clay,  which  has  given  so  much  trouble  in  consequence  of  being  occasionally  saturated  with  water;  the  clay  hM  now yie! 
the  ventilation,  by  the  introduction  of  the  drain  pipes,  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  as  shown  in  engraving;  they  are  i 
of  10 ft.  from  the  face  of  the  brickwork.    When  the  pipes  were   introduced,  it  was  found  that  there  were  very  fe 


r  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
are  inserted  to  the  distance 

,      ,,  ,    .        -     .  -  r-r-  1  •- .~  ...«.  •WV..W  ^w.overy  few  springs  in  it,  bat  a 

considerable  accumulation  ot  ram  water,  and  which  now  runs  freelv  out  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  from  every  pipe. 

In  a  clay  soil  like  the  above,  the  btirings  roust  be  made  much  closer  than  in  a  gravelly  soil,  or  even  a  sandy  one.  An  inspection  of  brickwork 
that  has  been  thus  placed  for  a  few  vears,  shows  clearly  that  neither  bricks  nor  mortar  will  endure  long  under  suchliircumstances ;  and  also  it 
is  proved  that  ventilation  will  harden  softened  bricks,  though  it  cannot  of  course  restore  the  washed  out  mortar. 


Fig.  2«— Front  Elevation  and  Section  of  iht  Retaining  Wall,  Umiioa  and  Birmingham 


yfJ^zea  by  ^OOgl 
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WROUGHT  mON  BEAOON. 

D€$eripiion  of  a  Wrought  Iron  Beacon  erected  at  tie  harbour  of 
Black  Rockf  in  Long  hland  Sounds  in  the  enmrner  of  1843.  Bf  W. 
H,  Swift,  Capt  Corps  Top!.  Eaei.  (From  the  American  Journal  of 
ike  FraMin  IneUiute.) 

In  Untchf  1843^  an  approprittioo  of  10,000  dollan  haying  been 
made  bj  Congress,  for  rebuilding  the  Black  Rock  Beacon,  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Treasury  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  allow  this 
beacon  to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Topogra- 
phical Engineer,  and  bf  the  orders  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  the  work 
wm«  eotmsted  to  the  superintendence  of  Captain  W.  H.  SwiflU 

Tbe  beacon  stands  U  mile  sonth  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
is  exposed  to  all  winds  from  B.N.E.;  around  bir  the  south  to  W.S.W.; 
from  the  east  it  is  open  entirely  to  the  rake  of  the  sea  for  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles. 

When  the  first  beacon  was  boiH  in  1829,  a  large  quantity  of  pebble 
■tone  was  carried  in  vesseb  to  the  proposed  site,  and  there  thrown  into 
the  water  around  a  single  rock  called  the  ''Old  Honcher,"  and  upon 
which  there  had  been  an  iron  spindle  in  former  years ;  this  rock  was 
conical  in  shape,  about  4ft.  in  diameter  at  top,  and  bare  at  very  low 
water.  Upon  this  loose  stone,  thus  deposited,  the  superstructure  was 
reared,  and  when  the  beacon  was  overthrown,  the  materiab  of  which 
it  was  composed,  were,  of  course,  added  to  the  rubble  stone  bed,  and 
they,  in  turn,  became  the  foundation  for  the  beacon  of  1835. 

In  the  examination  which  1  made  of  the  site  in  June,  preparatory 
to  making  the  final  plan  for  the  iron  work,  I  ascertained  that  the  stone 
below  low  water,  bad,  apparently,  remained  unmoved  for  a  long  time, 
and  1  subsequently  founa,  by  inquiring  of  Captain  Wilson,  tlM  con- 
tractor, who  had  repaired  the  beacon  in  1836,  and  who  had  maintained 
it  in  repair  for  Hwe  years,  that  such  was  the  fact;  while,  as  he  stated, 
and  it  was  evidently  true,  the  stones  between  low  and  high  water  were 
thrown  about  hy  tbe  force  of  the  sea  in  everir  ^le.  This  was  fully 
exemplified  too  by  the  appearance  which  the  injured  part  of  tbe  old 
beacon  presented ;  the  base,  or  that  part  below  low  water,  was  entirelv 
undisturbed,  the  breach  being  between  high  and  low  water  marks ;  all 
the  atones  below  low  water  remaining,  as  stated  by  Capt.  Wlbon,  as 
they  were  when  the  beacon  was  repaired  in  1835. 

There  being  no  stene  of  suflBcient  site  at  the  old  beacon  inte  which 
the  iron  shafu  of  the  new  structure  could  be  secured,  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  procure  elsewhere  such  as  were  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  transport  them  to  the  site,  and  imbed  tliem  below  the  line  of 
low  water,  in  order  that  the  sea  might  not  disturb  them  after  they 
should  be  laid. 

Stone  Foundation.— The  beacon,  according  to  the  general  plan 
which  I  had  made,  and  submitted  to  Col.  Abert  on  the  30th  of  April 
last,  was  to  be  elevated  36  ft.,  and  for  this  height  I  decided  to  give  the 
iron  shafto  a  spread,  or  base,  of  16  ft.,  with  an  inclination  towards  the 
ceotre  of  about  1  to  6*  In  order  that  there  should  be  suflScient  strength 
in  the  stone  to  resist  any  tendency  there  might  be  to  fracture  at  the 
holes  which  were  to  receive  the  feet  of  the  shafts,  I  adopted  the  di- 
mension of  20  ft.  as  a  suitable  diameter  for  the  stone  bed  designed  for 
ttie  shafto  to  be  secured  to ;  this  dimension  gave  a  distance  of  about 
2i  ft  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  holes  to  the  edge  of  the  stone  at  top, 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  where  the  stnun  is  less,  it  would  be 
2  ft.  The  bed  then  is  composed  of  6  pieces  of  hammered  granite, 
2ift.  thick ;  the  middle  stone  is  round,  and  is  8ft.  in  diameter,  the  five 
outer  stones  are  6  ft.  wide  by  about  12  ft.  in  length,  each  stone  weigh- 
ing nearly  12  tons ;  the  stones  are  cramped  and  doweled  together  with 
II  in.  round  copper,*  two  at  each  joint,  the  cramps  2ft.  long,  and  the 
dow<>U  10  and  12  in.  long. 

Tbe  excavation  which  was  made  in  what  may  be  called  the  artificial 
island  (for  at  low  water  an  extent  of  106  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and 
88  ft.  from  north  to  south  is  exposed,)  for  the  reception  of  the  stone 
bed  is  a  few  feet  N.W.from  the  old  beacon;  it  was  26 It.  in  diameter, 
and  3 ft.  below  ordinary  low  water.  When  the  excavation  was  com- 
pleted, a  layer  of  concrete  composed  of  5  parte  of  hydraulic  lime,  to 
8  parts  of  sand,  was  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  pit  by  means  of  a 
trough  of  wood  for  the  foundation  stoue  to  rest  upon.  After  the  stones 
were  laid,  which  was  eflfected  by  means  of  a  heavy  pair  of  shears,  and 
a  "Lewis,"  the  unoccupied  space  in  the  pit  around  the  outside  of  the 
stone  bed,  was  filled  with  concrete  and  rubble  stone,  flush  with  tbe  top« 
of  tbe  foundation  stone.  As  it  was  only  at,  or  near  low  water,  that 
Uiis  part  of  the  work  could  be  carried  on,  that  is  to  sav  ordinarily, 
about  three  hours  per  day  in  good  weather,  considerate  time  was 
■eeessarily  consumed  in  getting  in  the  foundation;  from  the  day  the 

'  Tofd  tlOM  or  alacc  doirela  aod  crumpt  m  now  feocnUly  adopted  In  £sgtaii4 1  Uicf 
■^  Iter  k«(tcr  and  ehM|»fr«-Sd.  C.  £.  &  A.  J^orot}.  ' 


shears  were  erected,  to  the  day  the  stone  work  was  completed,  was 
just  five  weeks* 

Iron  WoRK.->The  figure  of  the  beacon  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid: it  is  formed  of  six  wrought  iron  shafts,  five  of  them  36  fL  7  in. 
in  length,  standing  in  tbe  periphery  of  a  circle  of  16  ft.  diameter,  and 
one  36  ft  long  at  the  centre,  the  outer  shafts  incline  towards  the 
middle  in  such  proportion,  as  to  fall  at  the  top  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  of  3ft.  diameter;  each  of  these  shafU  is  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  equal  length,  the  diameter  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  piece 
is  5i in.,  and  at  the  top  4 in.;  the  diameter  of  th9  upper  piece  is  4 in. 
at  the  foot,  and  3  in.  at  the  top,  they  are  united  by  a  cast  iron  socket 
of  3  ft.  in  length,  21  in.  thick  at  the  joint  of  the  shafts,  which  is  at  the 
middle  of  the  socket,  2  in.  thick  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  1  in.  thick 
elsewhere ;  the  top  of  the  lower  shaft  is  made  concave,  and.  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  shaft  convex,  fitting  one  into  the  other.  At  the  distance 
of  one  foot  from  the  joint  of  the  shafts,  a  steel  key,  2  in.  deep  by  ]  of 
an  inch  wide,  passes  through  the  socket  and  each  shaft  to  secure  them 
together;  the  socketa  inside,  and  18in.  of  the  ends  of  the  shafts  are 
turned  and  accurately  fitted  to  each  other.  At  a  distance  of  2iiU 
from  the  foot  of  the  lower  shafts,  are  four  shoulders  one  foot  long,  and 
projecting,  at  the  lower  extremity,  one  inch  from  the  shaft  to  form 
poinU  of  support  for  the  same  at  the  surface  of  the  foundation  stone. 
Above  and  below  the  joints  of  the  shafts,  and  at  distances  of  9  ft.  and 
18ft.  respectively  above  the  top  of  the  stone,  are  two  sets  of  braces 
extending  from  the  middle  shaft  to  each  outer  shaft,  and  from  one 
outer  shuft  to  another,  making  ten  in  each  set;  the  braces  are  of 
wrought  iron  2|in.  square,  the  extremities  are  secured  by  Uin.  screw 
bolta  to  cast  iron  collars,  these  collars  are  strengthened  by  two  wrought 
iron  bonds,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  shafto  by  steel  keys ;  the  space 
between  the  collar  and  shaft,  and  between  tbe  keys  is  filled  witli  zinc ; 
the  braces  are  secured  to  the  collars  in  such  a  manner  that  they  serve 
for  ties  in  case  of  anv  unforseen  strain  acting  from  the  interior  of  the 
beacon,  such  as  might  possibly  be  occasioned  by  ice,  or  any  other 
floating  body. 

The  tops  of  the  shafto  are  provided  with  shoulders  to  support  a  cast 
iron  cap,  composed  of  five  arms,  each  3fL  in  length,  and  4  in.  in  width, 
strengthened  by  a  rib^  or  flanch,  of  31  in.  in  depth;  the  sbufto  pass 
through  this  cap  18  in.  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  are  there  keyed  in 
place;  a  wrought  iron  band  3  in.  wide^  and  4  in.  thick,  is  shrunk  upon  the 
extremity  of  these  arms  to  add  to  ito  strength ;  from  the  ends  of  t  he  arms 
of  the  cap,  3  ft.  from  the  centre,  braces  of 2  in.  round  iron  descend  H  fu 
to  the  main  shafts,  and  are  there  secured  by  screw  bolto  passing  through 
their  extremities,  and  through  the  shafts  also.  At  this  junction  of  the 
braces  with  the  shafts,  a  wrought  iron  band,  similar  to  that  which  en- 
circles the  cast  iron  cap,  is  fitted  and  bolted  at  a  distance  of  4|  ft ; 
again  below  this  second  band  is  a  third  band  similar  to  tbe  two  others, 
and  similarly  secured  by  screw  bolto  through  the  shafto;  finally,  there 
are  10  panels  or  gratings,  41ft  long,  correspondiuff  in  shape  and  di- 
mension with  the  wrought  iron  twnds  between  toe  shafts,  and  the 
wrought  iron  baixU;  these  gratings  are  made  of  boiler  iron  f^ths  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  eight  horisontal  and  three  vertical  slats,  or  burs,  3  in. 
wide,  riveted  together;  the  horisontal  slato  are  3 in.  apart,  but  at  the 
distance  of  500  yards,  the  top  of  the  beacon  presento  the  appearance 
of  an  opaque  body  9ift.  long  by  6U.  wide  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
41ft  wide  midway  of  the  samel 

The  feet  of  the  iron  shafto  penetrate  the  stone  foundation  2|  ft.,  and 
are  secured  in  their  places  by  heavy  iron  wedges  fitted  to  the  unoc* 
cupied  spaces  between  the  sides  of  the  holes  in  the  stone  and  the 
shafto ;  tbe  holes  being  inclined,  and  the  braces  between  the  shafto 
being  immoveable.  It  is  evident  that  the  feet  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  their  places  without  ruptore.  Now,  the  braces  are  of  2iin. 
square  iron,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stone  outoide  of  tbe  hole  is  2i  ft 
and  this  would  seem  to  present  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a  shock 
from  any  ordinary  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  concrete  around  the  outoide  of  the  stone,  and  the 
cramps  and  dowels  to  secure  the  same  together,  there  are  five  iron 
ties  of  II  in.  diameter,  extending  from  a  ciHlar  of  two  inch  wrought 
iron,  which  surrounds  the  middle  shaft,  to  each  of  tbe  outer  shafu  to 
which  they  are  firmly  and  securely  attached  by  means  of  heavy  iron 
stirrups;  the  ends  of  the  ties  are  furnished  with  screws  and  nuto,  aod 
by  this  means  can  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tension.  This  arrange- 
ment was  resorted  to  as  an  additional  means  of  preventing  any  ten- 
dency there  might  be  in  the  outer  foundation  stones  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  middle  stone. 

The  beacon,  as  finished,  stands  34  ft.  above  low  water,  and  3  ft 
higher  than  tbe  old  beacon;  tbe  cage, or  grating,  is  painted  black,  and 
the  shafto  vermiliun  red. 

The  iron  work  was  executed  in  Boston  \jf  Messrs.  Cyrus  Alger  & 
Co.,  under  tbe  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lester ;  tbe  entire 
weight  is  upwards  of  19,0001b.    "^^  jJ^ww^^^^^HJO^l'^** 
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the  oeacoD  erected  in  place  hj  Mr.  Benjamin  Pomerof,  of  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  under  a  contract  made  with  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  iron  work  and  foundation  was  about  4,600  dollars^ 
and  the  time  consumed  in  the  construction  was  three  months. 

I  had  it  in  contemplation  at  one  time  to  coat  the  iron  work  with 
zinc,  bjr  means  of  electro-galvanism,  but  I  found  that  too  much  time 
would  be  required  for  preparing  the  necessary  tanks  and  apparatus. 
I  venture  to  hope,  however,  that  another  occasion  may  present  itself, 
and  that  in  the  more  important  structure  of  the  "screw  pile  light," 
which  I  trust  I  shall  one  day  see  executed  upon  our  own  shores,  that 
the  galvanizing  process  may  be  successfully  applied. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant  advantages  which  this  application  of  one  of  the  principles  of 
Mitchell's  Screw-pile,  (see  Civil  Engineer  S^  ArchitecC 9  Journal^  p.  182, 
vol.  3,  1840,)  to  the  construction  of  light  houses  and  beacons,  presents. 

In  a  very  exposed  situation,  a  light,  or  a  beacon,  if  built  of  masonry, 
can  only  stand  when  the  best  description  of  work  is  introduced ;  this, 
of  course,  involves  great  expense,  and  much  time.  The  mode  of  con* 
struction  for  such  situations  must,  in  principle,  be  similar  to  that 
adopted  for  the  Eddystone  and  Bell  Rock  lights,  and  this,  as  all  know 
who  understand  the  subject,  would,  in  the  case  of  our  own  coast,  pre- 
sent an  imnperahle  objection :  for  example,  the  Bell  Rock  Light,  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  cost  £360,000,  and  four  years  were  required  to 
build  it,  this  too  in  a  situation  where  the  rock  upon  which  it  is  placed 
is  bare  at  low  water.  The  Eddystone  was  neither  so  costly,  nor  did 
it  require  so  much  time  to  complete  it,  still  the  amount  would,  with 
us,  justly  be  considered  out  of  the  question  for  a  single  lieht.^  There 
are  many  places  upon  our  coast  at  which  the  screw  pile  light  could  be 
erected  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  far  less,  indeed,  than  that  of  a  light 
ship ;  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  at  this  time  several  floating 
lights  in  Pamlico  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  Middle 
Ground,  in  Long  Island  Sound*  upon  which  there  are  only  3  feet  at 
low  water,  and  at  which  a  light  boat  is  now  maintained,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  roost  suitable  point  to  make  the  first  experiment  upon  with 
this  description  of  light. 

In  reference  to  the  durability  of  wrought  iron  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sea  water,  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  information  to  impart,  still  I 
have  some  which  bears  upon  this  question.  Upon  many  of  the  reefs 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  more  particularly  in  Fisher's  Island  Sound, 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  to  erect  wrought  iron  spindles 
of  about  4  in.  diameter,  and  from  15  to  25ft.  in  height;  such  spindles 
last  from  15  to  20  years,  unless  carried  away  by  ice.  The  contractor 
who  placed  several  of  these  spindles,  informed  me  that  one  upon  a 
reef  in  Fisher's  Island  Sound  had  been  up  20  years  without  being  re- 
newed ;  the  wasting  takes  place  principally  between  high  and  low 
water,  and  in  this  particular  case,  the  size  of  the  spindle  is  reduced 
from  4  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  If,  however,  the  zincing  process,  or 
if  a  precipitate  of  copper  be  resorted  to,  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  iron  thus  protected  would  last  twice,  or  three  times, 
20  years.  In  short,  economy  in  cost  and  in  time,  and  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  screw  pile  in  situations  where  masonry  could 
not  be  resorted  to  without  inordinate  expense,  would  seem  to  be  ad- 
vantages in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  extensive  experiments  in  a 
branch  of  the  public  service  of  such  importance  as  that  of  our  light- 
house system. 

a  The  Car  Rock  Bmcod,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  co«t  4^5.000 ;  aix  yean  were  required 
for  the  conatruction :  it  was  intended  to  build  it  entirely  of  stone,  but  when  half  finished 
the  apper  part  was  constructed  of  caat  Iron.  The  cast  Iron  beacoo  on  York  Ledge  Maine, 
i«  an  exact  copy  oT  the  C«r  Rock  fieaeon :  St  eotC  4^2,000. 


PATENT  SCREW-PILE  BATTERY  AND  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Patentee  of  the  Screw-pUe,  previouily  described  in  our 
Journal^  proposes  to  adapt  them  for  the  purposes  of  forming  foundations  for 
the  erecting  of  batteries  in  the  open  sea,  in  such  situations  as  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  other  sub-marine  sand-banks. 

The  principle  of  such  foundations  has  already  been  well  tested  both  on  the 
east  and  west  coast  of  England — off  the  shores  of  which  have  been  erected, 
screw-pile  light-houses,  that  have  now  withstood  the  storms  of  several  win- 
ters, without  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom  of  insecurity  or  decay.  The 
stability  of  such  structures  depends  on  two  causes : — Fit st,  the  firm  hold 
which  the  broad  screw  takes  of  the  ground,  bj  being  forced  far  beneath  its 
surface.  And,  secondly,  the  solid  part  of  the  boUding  being  placed  above 
the  reach  of  the  highest  sea — no  broad  surface  is  opposed  to  the  free  passage 
of  the  waves— Kjonseqnently,  the  structure  is  not  affected  by  them. 

The  first  foundation  of  this  description  was  fixed  in  the  Maplin  Sands,  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  1838,  by  order  of  the  Trinity  House,  at  the  recommendation 
of  their  engineer,  Mr.  James  Walker,  for  the  Maplin  Light-house;  and,  though 
it  stands  upon  a  bank  of  loose  sand,  many  miles  irom  the  nearest  coast,  and 


exposed  to  the  swell  from  the  German  Ocean,  yet  it  is  as  stable  and  likely  to 
endure,  as  if  based  upon  a  rock.  But  the  first  light-houie  of  this  description 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  1839,  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea  reach,  leading 
to  the  town  of  Fleetwood*on-Wyre ;  both,  these  hght-honses  have  been  pre. 
yiously  noticed  in  the  3rd  Bl  5th  volumes  of  the  JoumaL  The  stability  of  both 
these  light-honses  shows  with  what  perfect  security  many  descriptions  of  work 
may  be  placed  on  sub-marine  sand-banks,  by  means  of  screw-piles ;  especially 
as  Mr.  Mitchell  proposed  for  batteries,  in  consequence  of  some  observations 
which  fell  inddentally  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  giving  evidence 
before  the  Shipwreck  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  Grace,  while  speaking  on  the  subject  of  harbours  of  refuge,  took  occa- 
sion to  observe)  that  the  extensive  appUcationof  steam,  to  maritime  purposes, 
would  effect  an  important  change  in  naval  warfare.  That  persons  on  the 
French  coast,  the  sun  being  at  their  back,  could  see  more  distinctly  what  was 
passing  in  the  channel,  than  could  persons  on  the  English  side ;  which,  by 
enabling  steam  cruisers  to  seize  upon  our  merchant  ships,  at  the  most  de- 
fenceless points,  would,  in  times  of  wari  seriously  affect  the  trade  of  London 
itself ;  and,  on  this  subject,  bis  Grace  concluded  by  alluding  to  the  possibility 
of  constructing  places  of  defence  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  other  banks 
upon  this  coast,  for  the  protection  of  our  trade.  For  the  necessity  of  such 
trorks,  we  have  thus  the  highest  military  authority.  For  the  purp9se  of  a 
battery,  Mr.  Mitchell  proposes  to  render  his  screw-piles  available  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  for  a  battery  of  28  guns : — It  is  proposed  to  support  it  on 
forty-one  malleable  iron  piles,  placed  in  five  parallel  rows,  the  three  interior 
ranges  consisting  of  nine,  and  the  two  exterior,  of  seven  piles  each, — on  the 
top  of  these  piles  an  oblong  platform  is  constructed,  upon  which  the  battery 
is  formed,  with  a  barrack  and  a  light-house  in  the  centre. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  places  of  defence, 
It  may  be  mentioned  the  perfect  practicability  of  placing  them  on  sub- 
marine banks,  adjacent  to  wide  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  estuaries  of  rivers, 
such  as  the  Thames,  where,  from  the  absence  of  high  and  commanding  posi- 
tions, or  eyen  dry  ground  in  their  neighbourhoodi  ships  of  war  constitute  the 
only  means  of  defending  our  trade,  in  time  of  war ;  the  dilficuUy  of  which 
will  now  be  much  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  steam  in 
the  navy.  As  compared  with  ships,  the  risk  to  such  batteries,  from  hostile 
attacks,  appears  trifling ;  the  narrow  surface  and  rounded  form  of  the  piles, 
and  each  part  of  the  frame-work,  rendering  it  nearly  ball  proof}  for,  unless 
struck  in  the  direqt  line  of  the  centre,  shot  would  glance  off  from  their  curved 
surface ;  and,  even  bar  or  chain  shot  could  have  no  effect  on  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  bnilding,  owing  to  their  great  strength  and  weight. 


OBITUARY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTITION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS.' 

Prof£Sso&  Wallaci. 

William  Wallace,  LL.D.,  Hon.  M.  Inst  C.  E.,  late  Proi;MSor  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  at  Dysart,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  in  1768.  From  birth,  fortune,  or  education,  he  derived  no  advaniagea 
whatever,  and  the  eminent  station  he  eventually  occupied  as  a  mathematician, 
was  achieved  solely  by  bis  own  industry  and  love  of  scientific  knowledge, 
sided  by  natural  talents  of  a  high  order.  He  was  appointed,  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty-six,  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Perth.  In 
1803  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great 
Mario w  (afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst) ;  and  in  1819,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Playfair,  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
His  pursuits  and  studies  were  chiefly  connected  with  abstract  mathematics, 
but  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  may  be  here 
noticed,  as  having  more  immediate  reference  to  the  objects  of  this  Institu* 
tion. 

The  Eidograph,  an  instrument  for  making  redueed  copies  of  drawings,, 
which  he  invented  aboot  the  year  1821,  and  exhihited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institution  in  1839,  is  considered  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  Pento* . 
gragh.  It  possesses  greater  smoothness  and  flexibility  of  motion,  and  while 
the  copies  may  be  reduced  or  enlarged  in  any  proportion,  their  similarity 
to  the  original  is  preserved  with  geometrical  precision.  By  a  particular 
modification,  the  instrument  is  made  not  only  to  reduce,  but  to  reverse  the 
copies,  whereby  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
engraver. 

Among  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  *'  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,"  there  is  one  on  the  subject  of  curves  of  equilibration, 
which  is  interesting  to  us  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  theory  of 
suspension  bridges.  From  the  development  of  a  certain  functional  equation, 
he  deduces  series  for  computing  the  co-ordinates  of  the  catenary,  and  gives 
tables  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  co-ordinates  so  computed ;  thua 
furnishing  engineers  with  a  ready  means  of  constructing  arches  having  the 
forms  of  equilibrated  curves. 

Professor  Wallace  obtained  a  high  reputation,  as  a  mathematician,  at  an 
early  age,  and  during  his  whole  life  he  laboured  assiduously  to  extend  and 
facilitate  the  study  of  his  favourite  science.    Besides  his  contributions  to  the 
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mem^f  of  tdentlfe  sodetici  (obiellt  tho  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh),  he 
wn  tho  author  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  artidea  on  pnro  mathe matica  in 
the  Iborth  and  rabaeqnent  editSona  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  and 
Itkewlae  of  the  |jeater  part  of  those  in  Brewater's  **  Edinburgh  Encydopiedia.*' 
Hb  health  hafing  giTen  way  to  liu*  at  to  render  him  unable  to  discharge  his 
dotic*  IB  the  Untferaity,  he  reaigned  hia  ehair  in  1838.  During  the  re. 
maiiider  of  hia  life,  although  an  invalid»  hia  seientific  ardour  auffercd  no 
abatemeiit,  for  while  eonftned  to  hia  ehamber,  he  ooaspoaad  the  memoir  on 
cqoiKfcratfd  curreat  u  well  aa  a  work  intituled  **  Geometrical  Theorems  and 
Aaelyiicnl  FomnlaB/'  which  waa  publiahed  in  1839.  Hia  diaposition  waa 
OBMlila  and  bentfolent^  ho  wu  belofod  by  his  frienda,  and  reapected  by  hia 
failov^eitiaens  $  and  he  died,  uniTersaUy  regrotted,  at  Bdinhnrgh,  on  the 
2Sth  of  April,  1843»  in  hia  se? enty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  BuDOLn. 

Mr.  John  Buddie,  M.  Inst  C  E.,  waa  bom  at  Kyo,  near  Laachester,  ia  the 
covnfy  of  Durham,  in  1773,  and  resided  there  nearly  twenty  years,  when  he 
rasoved  to  Wallsend  with  hia  father,  who  had  then  attained  considerable 
euuwenee  aa  a  colliery  ?iewer.  The  elder  Mr.  Buddie  waa  a  man  of  consider- 
able aUaiamenta  ia  matbematica ;  he  waa  a  oorreapondeat  of  Button,  Emer- 
son, and  other  eminent  men,  and  contributed  many  papera  to  the  scientific 
pubUcaiiana  of  that  period.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  systematic  manner 
ia  which  he  conducted  hia  professional  avocations ;  and  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  iron  tubbing  for  ainking  shafts,  which,  it  ia 
bcliered,  waa  first  used  at  the  Wallsend  colliery. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  John  Buddie  erinoed  an  aitaehment  for  active  oocnpa* 
tioa,  aad  aa  eager  pursuit  of  eiperimental  knowledge.  These  studies  and 
pursnita  were  encouraged  by  bia  father,  firom  whom  he  derived  nearly  the 
wimfo  of  hia  education,  having  only  been  at  achool  during  one  year  when 
very  young.  He  became  very  early  the  aasistaat  of  his  fother  as  a  colliery 
viewer ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when,  as  usual  ia  cases  of  emergency,  the 
viewera  of  different  coUieriea  were  called  together,  to  eonault  on  the  means  of 
stopping  aa  extensive  fire  of  gaa  in  the  Waahington  pita,  he  auggeated  the 
trial  of  a  jet  of  water  moved  rapidly,  alternately,  aoroaa  the  fiame,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  ia  hia  boyiah  experiments  he  had  cut  off  the  iame  of  gaa 
with  a  knife :  the  plan  waa  adopted,  and  being  carried  into  effect  by  himaelf, 
waa  perfectly  aaccesaftiL  After  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Buddie,  his  son 
tucoeoded  him  in  the  management  of  the  Wallsend  colliery,  and  there,  ia 
ISlOv  h#  iatioduced  those  extensive  improvements  in  ventiUtion  which  have 
been  so  much  imitated.'  He  was  engaged  as  the  viewer  and  consulting  en- 
gineer of  a  number  of  the  principal  collieriea  in  the  North  of  England.  His 
experience  in  all  the  details  of  the  coal  trade  led  to  his  beiog  frequently 
examined  aa  a  witness  in  Parliamentary  Committees ;  and  he  was  alao  em- 
ployed aa  consulting  engineer  on  raihraya  aqd  general  engineering  questions. 
In  1838  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  Dean  Forest  Mining  Commiasioners, 
and  bis  tact  and  ei^rience  materially  aided  In  the  successful  completion  of 
their  laboun.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  became  the  proprietor  of  coal 
mines,  aa  vrell  as  of  landed,  shipping,  and  other  property,  which,  under 
prudent  BMmagement,  productd  a  oonaiderable  income ;  indeed,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  be  waa  a  bachelor,  and  that  hia  habita  were  very  simple,  it 
is  aarpriaiBg  that  he  did  not  accumulate  greater  wealth.  He  was  very  liberal, 
and  hia  ebvitiea  were  extensive.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  local  scientific 
lodetica,  aad,  even  amidst  his  numerous  engagements,  found  time  to  com- 
municate to  them  some  valuable  papers.  To  all  who  have  visited  the  coal- 
minea  of  the  North  of  England,  or  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  bittoiy  of 
ooal-mining,  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Buddie  is  familiar.  He  was  active,  steady, 
and  unremitting  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  were  attended  at  all  timea 
with  much  personal  fatigue,  and  frequently  with  imminent  danger.  He  was 
extremely  exact  in  his  extensive  correspondence,  and  kept  a  diary,  which  may 
probably  fiimiah  materials  for  a  detailed  and  uaefol  memoir.  In  private  life 
be  waa  distingnbhed  by  many  excellent  qualities  and  social  virtues.  Among 
other  aceampUahmenta  he  iraa  a  auperior  musician ;  and  his  retentive  me- 
mory, and  happy  mode  of  explaining  and  illustrating  hia  subject,  rendered 
kirn  aa  agreeaMe  a  oompaaion  aa  he  was  a  vahiable  friend.  His  habits  were 
extremely  aimide,  but  his  house  for  nearly  half  a  century  waa  the  resort  of 
meal  of  the  adantific  atrangera  who  vuited  the  North  of  England,  and  his 
boqjitaUty  waa  naboonded.  Whether  viewed  in  hia  professional  or  private 
chameier,  he  haa  1^  aoUd  daima  to  admiration  and  eateem,  and  his  death 
nay  justly  be  regarded  u  a  public  loss.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  October, 
18i3,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  waa  interred  in  the  ground  which  he 
had  givea  ibr  a  cemetery,  and  where  a  church  had  been  erected,  on  hia  eatate 
at  Bcawall,  aear  Newcastle. 

Ma.  PxNif. 

Mr.  John  Pean,  M.  Inat.  C.E.,  was  bom  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire, 
ia  the  year  1770,and  was  apprenticed  to  a  millwright  at  Bridgewater,  whence 
be  traveled  to  Bristol,  and  worked  there  as  an  operative ;  he  soon  became 
the  forenmn  of  an  important  work,  when  only  tweoty-two  years  of  age,  and 
«u  eelebrated  for  his  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  which  branch  of  construction  was,  at  that  period,  only 
ifflperiiectly  understood  by  mechanics.  He  removed  to  London  about  the 
yttt  1793,  and  after  working  at  and  being  a  foreman  in  several  works,  he 
coomeaced  buaineu  on  hia  own  account  in  1801.    Hia  attention  waa  at  first 


chiefly  directed  to  the  construction  of  flonr-nilla,  ia  whidi  ha  made  many 
improTements,  particularly  in  the  substitution  of  metal,  for  wood  framing. 
In  consequence  of  the  injudicious  proceedings  of  the  Millwright's  Union,  he 
was  induced  to  oppose  a  determined  resistance  to  their  demanda,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  aelf-acting  toola,  and  the  instructiona  given  by  him  to  another 
class  of  workmen,  the  millwrights  lost  many  of  the  privilegea  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  The  tread-milla  for  priaona*  vrere  first  oonstructed  at  Mr. 
Penn's  works,  and  latterly  he  (in  conjunction  with  hia  aon)  manufactured 
many  marine  enginea,  particularly  thoae  with  oscillating  cylinders. «  Idr. 
Penn  was  well  vened  ia  general  science ;  he  waa  an  amateur  astronomer, 
^  possessed  some  valuable  instruments ;  much  of  his  leisure  time  was  de- 
voted to  horticultural  pursnita,  which  led  to  several  improvements  in  the 
method  of  heating  conservatoriea  and  fordng  bonaes.  He  died  suddenly  on 
the  6th  June,  1843,  in  the  73rd  year  of  hia  age,  havhig  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Ma.  Assm. 

Mr.  Darid  Aher.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  bom  in  the  year  1780;  he  attained 
very  early  a  proficiency  in  physical  science,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  com- 
menced his  studies  as  a  civil  engineer.  In  1803,  he  surveyed  and  superin- 
tended several  of  the  works  of  the  Grand  Canal  Company  (Ireland),  and  sub- 
sequently directed  the  collieries  in  the  County  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County, 
an  occupation  for  which  he  was  well  suited,  from  his  knowledge  of  geology, 
a  science  at  that  time  but  little  cultivated  in  Ireland.  By  bis  judicious 
direction  of  borings  and  other  trials,  discoveries  were  made  which  have 
proved  very  valuable  to  the  neighbouring  coal  proprietora.  His  inventions 
and  improvementa  in  mining  and  boring  machinery  (which  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted),  are  remarkable  for  the  mechanittl  ingenuity  displayed  in 
them,  for  the  simplicity  of  their  construction,  and  for  their  practical  utility. 
In  the  yeara  1810, 1811,  and  1812,  he  was  engaged  in  making  experiments 
and  reporta  for  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Government,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  '*  Bogs  in  Ireland,  and  their  capability  of  being 
made  available  for  cultivation,  or  other  purpoaes."  While  engaged  in  the 
direction  of  the  collieries,  he  laid  out  nearly  all  the  new  lines  5  road  which 
have  been  made  through  the  County  Kilkenny  and  neighbourhood,  and  aUo 
the  Great  Leinster  and  Monster  Railway,  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  by  Kilkenny, 
Clonmel,  Cabir,  &c.  In  1840  he  met  with  some  disappointments  and  losses, 
which  weighed  heavily  on  hia  mind,  and  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  ill- 
ness which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  respectrd 
for  his  high  professional  attainments  and  atriot  integrity  of  character,  and 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Ma.  1Uk80k. 

Mr.  Robert  Gill  Ranson,  Assoc  Inst.  C.  E.,  was  a  manufacturer  of  paper  at 
Ipswich;  in  1840  be  introduced  an  improved  mode  of  sizing  and  drying  ma- 
chine-made paper,  substituting  for  the  ordinary  tedious  process  of  tub-sizing 
(in  which  it  was  requisite  that  the  paper  should  be  previously  cut  into  sheets), 
a  method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  size  and  dry  writbg  or  drawing  papers, 
in  the  lengths  made  by  Fourdrinier'a  machine :  by  tbia  process,  the  time 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  was  reduced,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  effect 
of  the  weather  in  drying  was  avoided.  In  consequence  of  a  long  illness,  pre- 
ceding bis  decease,  this  invention  was  nut  extensively  carried  out,  but  it  ap- 
pears now  probable  that  it  will  be  generally  adopted.  Mr.  Ranson  only  be- 
came an  Associate  of  the  Institution  in  1842,  but  he  demonstrated  the  interest 
he  felt  in  its  wdiare,  by  exhibiting  at  the  President's  conversazione  a  sheet 
of  drawing  paper  400  feet  in  length,  which  had  been  completed  by  his  pro- 
cess from  the  state  of  rags,  in  the  short  space  of  48  hours.  He  was  highly 
respected  by  his  friends,  and  his  decease,  at  the  age  of  51  yeara,  was  much 
regretted. 

•  Dctlgntd  by  Mr.  WlUUm  CnblU,  V.P.  In  Hig. 
4  First  psteoted  by  Mr,  Aaron  Usoby,  In  1618. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Feb.  6.— The  PaiaiDXNT  in  the  Chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Moody;  it  deacribed  "a  tpo/er 
wheel"  constructed  by  Mr.  >Y.  FAiaaAiaif,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B. 
Albavo,  and  erected  at  the  Flax  Milla  in  Lombardy.  The  chief  pecu« 
liarities  of  this  wheel  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  tension  prin« 
ciple  for  the  arma  and  the  ventilation  principle  for  the  bucketa.  The  use 
of  wrought  iron  bara  aa  arma  and  bracea  on  the  tension  principle,  dimi* 
^nished  the  weight,  aa  fewer  centres  and  arma  were  required,  and  conse- 
'quently  a  lighter  shaft  oould  alao  be  employed ;  repaira  were  leas  frequent, 
and  also  were  not  ao  expensive  aa  with  caat  iron  arma.  In  the  old  form  of 
the  buckets,  the  air  entering  with  the  water  prevented  them  from  filling, 
but,  by  the  introduction  of  an  inner  sheathing,  forming  a  space  between 
it  and  the  sole  plate,  the  air  was  permitted  to  pass  off  freely,  and  the 
buckets,  being  thus  ventilated,  were  enabled  to  be  more  completely  filled, 
and  the  effective  power  of  the  wheel  wu  increased.  Mr.  Albano  explained 
iti  conatnictioB,  and  atgted  iti  ipced  wm  aboot  6it,  per  lecondi  aad  that 
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the  ntefol  effect  obtained  wm  eqoal  to  T^bs.  of  the  power  expended*  which 
was  higher  than  manj  of  the  best  wheeli  had  attained ;  he  then  described  a 
Yery  iogeoioos  adaptation  of  the  balance  weight  gOTcmor  for  the  penstock, 
for  regulating  the  flow  of  the  water  to  the  wheel. 

A  description  of  a  Waier^meifTt  by  Mr.  P.  Caraiichael  was  then  read. 
The  mode  of  operation  of  this  meter,  which  was  attached  to  the  feed  pnrops 
of  three  steam  boilers  supplying  an  80  horse  engine,  was  thus  described :  as 
the  water  proceeds  throngh  the  discharge  Talve,  the  float  sinks  nntil  it  comes 
in  contact  with  a  detent  or  catch  attached  to  a  rod,  which  is  suspended  from 
a  lever,  this  moves  round  a  spanner  and  pendulum,  until  it  passes  the  centre 
of  gravity,  when  the  pendulum  falls  and  strikes  a  spanner,  which  shuts  the 
discharge  valve  and  opens  the  inlet  valve  from  the  reservoir  to  the  closed 
box  which  supplies  the  l»oi]er ;  a  dial,  the  hand  of  which  was  acted  upon  by 
the  spanner,  indicated  the  number  of  times  of  the  emptying  of  tbe  reservoir, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  action  of  the  reservoir  was  very  correct. 

Db.  Roth's  Automaton  calculator  was  exhibited,  and  its  action  explained 
by  Mr.  Wertheimber.  He  gave  a  short  review  of  the  various  attempts  at 
constructing  calculating  machines,  noticing  the  Romsn  Abacus,  the  calcu- 
lating boxes  of  the  Chinese  and  Rnssisns ;  the  several  classes  of  instruments 
invented  by  Napier  in  1617,  by  Pemiult  and  others  in  1720,  and  subse- 
quently; tbe  slide  rule  invented  by  Michael  SrhefTelt  of  Ulm,  in  1699;  the 
more  important  machines  attempted  by  Pascal  in  1640,  by  Morelsnd  in  1673, 
by  Gersten  snd  by  Leibnitz,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  snd  the  Arad^ie  df  s  Sciences  in  Paris :  he  then  mentioned  the 
machine  of  Mr.  Babbage,  upon  which  upwards  of  i>20,000  had  been  ex- 
pended before  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  flnished  part,  which 
formed  tables  of  progression  up  to  five  figures,  was  consigned  to  the  museum 
of  King's  College,  lx>ndon.  Dr.  Roth's  machine  appeared  very  simple,  and 
its  results,  which  were  severslly  tested,  were  very  accurate ;  it  performed  all 
tbe  operations  of  arithmrtie  from  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  dirifion  of  numbers,  or  of  pounds,  shillings,  snd  pence  to  vulgar 
and  decitnal  frsctions,  involution  and  evolution,  and  arithmetical  and  geome- 
trical progression :  it  appeared  particularly  adapted  for  checking  long  calcu- 
lations of  quantities,  for  contractors,  for  the  merchant's  counting  bouse,  or 
for  government  offices.  The  same  principle  had  been  adopted  as  counters 
for  rotary  or  reciprocating  machines,  and  they  appeared  from  the  compact- 
ness of  their  form  and  their  regularity  of  action  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES^  PARIS. 

Jan,  2. — The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  the  election  of  oiBoers. 
M.  Charies  Dopin  was  elected  President,  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Vice- 
President. 

M.  Hombron,  surgeon  to  the  last  expedition  of  M.  Dumont-d'Urville,  read 
a  paper  **  On  the  Topographjf  of  the  Austral  Frozen  Region*** 

M.  Morren  communicated  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  varia- 
tions in  the  composition  of  air  dissolved  in  sea-water  at  different  hours  of 
the  day  and  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  next  paper  read  was  a  communication  from  M.  Collegno,  <*  On  the 
Charaeter  qf  the  Italian  Alps** 

Jan,  8. — A  paper,  by  M.  Francois,  was  read,  •*  On  Ughtt  for  Lighthou»e9** 
That  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  lenses  of  much  greater 
power  than  any  before  known  ;  so  powerful  is  tbeir  illuminating  property, 
that  from  an  experiment  made  at  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  it  was  proved 
that  a  revolving  lamp  of  four  wicks  gave  a  light  equal  to  140  Carcel  lamps, 
while  the  oil  used  was  only  700  grammes  (lilb.) — a  single  Carcel  lamp 
consuming  42  grammes.  M.  Arago  «)bserved,  in  respect  to  this  Invention, 
that  an  order  had  been  received  for  their  applicstion  in  England. 

Jan,  15.— M.  Arago  made  a  further  communication  respecting  the  comet 
discovered  by  M.  Faye,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  a  periodical,  lusving 
a  revolution  of  six  years  snd  200  davs. 

Papers  were  read  from  M.  Milne  Edwards  relative  to  the  organization  of 
various  non-vertebrated  animals  of  the  coasts  of  the  Channel ;  by  M.  Bon- 
jean,  on  the  effects  of  the  ergot  in  rye ;  and  by  M.  Robinet,  on  the  formation 
of  silk  by  the  silk-worm. 

•'ion.  22. — On  this  day  were  announced  the  rewards  awarded  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  as  follows — to  MM.  Stromeyer  and  DieflTenbach,  for 
having  conceived  and  performed  the  operation  of  ttrabism  upon  dead  bodies, 
and  for  having  been  first  to  practise  it  with  success  on  the  living  subject, 
6000 fr.;  to  MM.  Bourgeray  and  Jacob,  for  tbeir  work  on  anatomy,  5000 fr.; 
to  Dr.  Thibert,  for  his  spedroens  of  artificial  anatomy,  4000 fr.;  to  Dr.  Lon- 
get,  for  his  work  on  anatomy,  3000fr.;  and  to  Dr.  Valleix,  for  bis  treatise  on 
neuralgia,  2000  fr. — M.  Fr^y  read  a  paper  on  metallic  acids. 

M.  Biot  presented  to  the  Academy  his  articles  in  the  Journal  dee  Savane 
"  On  the  Hiitorp  qf  Oheervatioe  Attronomy  relative  to  the  Theory  qf  the 
Moon,**  He  observes,  that  the  Arab  treatise  of  Abul  Wefa,  said  to  contain 
the  discovery  of  the  variation,  has  not  tbe  slightest  reference  to  it,  and  that 
the  supposed  passage  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  from  Ptolemy,  relative  to 
the  second  element  of  the  erection. 

M.  De  Gasparin  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Flooding  qf  the  Rhone,**  which  he 
considered  not  u  attribntable  to  clearing  the  wood  from  the  mountains  and 


tbe  elevatioii  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  be  reoogniaed  ai  meoodmxj 
caoses,  bat  to  a  meteorological  phenomenon,  arising  from  the  deposition  oif 
raio  by  the  south  and  south-east  winds.    This  evil,  Y^  avers,  is  inemediable, 
hot  he  recommends  all  engineering  measures  of  defence  to  be  adopted. 
M.  Cbevandier  read  a  paper  **  Onthe  CultivatUm  qf  Forett  Timber,** 

Jan.  29. — M.  Chanssenot's  Safety  Valves  were  again  brought  before  the 
Academy,  being  now  adopted  in  several  places. 

M.  Morin  made  some  observations  on  steam  engines,  from  experinsenta 
made  with  Watt's  steam  pressure  indicator.  He  considered  fmm  the  exmmi- 
natioo  of  the  cm^es  made  by  the  indicator— 1st  That  notwithataeding  tbe 
various  modes  of  communicating  motion  to  the  distributive  valves,  tbe  |>ree- 
sure  which  takes  place  in  the  cylinder  during  the  admissbn  of  the  ateam*  n 
sensibly  constant,  and  that  |to  obtain  this  constant  pressore  from  tbe  bee:iii- 
ning  of  the  piston  stroke,  it  is  suiBcient  to  give  a  little  advance  to  the  ed* 
mission  of  the  steam.  2nd.  That  in  well-proportioned  engines,  in  which  tbe 
orifices,  tubes,  &c,  have  a  sectional  area  of  about  ^h  of  the  piston  in  low- 
preuure  engines,  and  ^h  to  ^th  or  less  in  high-pretsoro  engines  worked 
expansively,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  diflfers  a  Uttle  from  that  in  tbe 
boiler.  3rd.  That  it  is  essential  by  regulation  of  the  slide  valves,  to  giire  e 
certain  advance  to  the  emission  of  the  steam,  in  order  to  diminish  the  re- 
sisting pressure  from  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 

A  paper  wu  read  by  M.  Engine  Cbevandier,  on  the  elements  of  ttie  eom- 
position  of  the  various  woods  grown  in  France,  and  the  annnal  average  pro- 
duce of  hectare  (2i  English  acres)  of  forest  land. 

M.  Raulin,  vice-secretary  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  read  n  paper 
on  the  opinion  of  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  that  native  mercory  ia  not  to  be 
found  in  more  recent  strata  than  the  red  granite,  and  that  there  doea  not 
exist  in  the  Aveyron  any  native  mercory  analogous  to  that  of  Idria. 

A  communication  was  read  from  M.  Duchartre,  on  an  exhaueted  swfa— a 
near  Betiers,  on  the  Rocgue'ffaute,  He  states  that  the  crater  is  perfectly 
distinct,  and  can  only  account  for  its  not  having  been  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  recent  works  of  geology  by  supposing  that  the  wood  with  which  tbe 
plateau  of  Jioegue»ffaute  U  crowned  has  cansed  it  in  escape  notice. 

A  communication  was  read  from  M.  Micallet,  a  physician  of  Malta,  on  tbe 
surprising  eflriM*ts  of  the  sesqoiodine  of  mercory  in  nlcerations  of  the  comee« 
partioolarly  with  serofnloQS  patients. 

A  commonication  was  read  from  M.  d*Hombrea  FSrmas,  on  the  electro- 
meter of  M.  Majood.  of  Milan.  The  writer  states,  that  with  this  ioatm- 
ment  the  nature  of  every  kind  of  electrical  current  may  be  fully  mcmimmed. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Room  in  Regent  Street,  oo  Saturday,  17th  inat.,  to  adopt 
some  measures  for  rewarding  the  public  aervices  of  tbe  late  Mr.  London*  aod 
for  securing  the  unincumbered  posaeaaioo  of  his  works  to  liia  family.  Upon 
his  services  to  architecture  by  the  foondatioo  and  conduct  of  the  Architec- 
tural Magaaine,  during  a  number  of  years.  It  Is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge, 
nor  upon  his  valuable  contributions  to  architectural  literature  by  the  publi- 
cations of  ibe  Encyclopsedia  of  Architecture,  Repton's  Landacape  Gardening, 
Suburban  Gardener,  and  his  numerous  works  relative  to  architecture  and 
landscape  gardening.  For  careful  observation,  conscientious  and  laborioua 
compilation,  and  minute  completeneas,  no  works  have  exceeded  those  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  and  we  beg  to  urge  most  strongly  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  the  whole  of  his  works,  to  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  purchasing  such  as  they  may  require,  as  Indispensable  to  the  formation  of 
a  truly  useful  prol'&isional  library,  while  they  will  at  the  aame  time  liave  tbe 
pleasure  of  knoxving  that  they  have  paid  a  tribute  due  to  a  xealous  and  bedly 
remunerated  labourer  for  the  public  weal,  and  contributed  to  tbe  comfort  and 
welfare  of  a  lady,  scarce  less  deservirg  on  her  own  accotmt  than  aaMr. 
Loudon's  represent  itive. 

Tbb  imposing  fa9ade  of  the  Palais  Saint  Pierre,  on  the  Place  des  Terreaox, 
at  Lyons,  is  about  to  receive  additions  in  the  shape  of  a  pavilion  at  each  wing, 
similar  to  those  in  the  centre.  Each  pavilion  will  be  united  to  that  of  the 
centre  by  the  erection  of  four  colossal  statues  on  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters 
which  adorn  the  fsfsde.  This  work  is  at  the  expence  of  a  private  person,  a 
citixen  of  Lyons,  and  will  prove  a  munificent  public  gift  A  statue  of  tbe 
Virgin,  by  M.  Auguste  Pr^ult,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  tbe  Ursnline  Convent 
at  Nogent  sur  Seine. — The  French  have  sent  200  convicts  to  Store  to  con- 
struct a  wharf  and  road,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  Roman  aqueducts. — Tbe 
hotel  Lsmbert,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  a  monument  in  the  Louis 
Qoatorie  style,  has  been  restored  at  the  expenee  of  the  Princess  dartoriska. 
The  ceilings  are  by  Lebrun  and  Lesueur. 

The  psrish  church  of  Klosternburg  at  Vienna,  and  several  hooaes  have  been 
destroyed  by  lightning. 

The  painter  Margenstera,  son  of  the  perspective  painter  of  that  name,  died 
at  Frankfort  on  the  21st  ult.,  aged  66.— The  Goethe  monument,  at  Frankfort, 
by  Scbwanthaler,  is  to  be  erected  on  the  place  of  the  theatre.  This  sculptor 
has  also  completed  a  colossal  statue  In  brass,  of  the  Margrave  Frederick  of 
Bayreuth,  who  founded  firlangen  University. 

Barbcri.  the  moaaidBt  at  Rome,  bus  tan 
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ntcwiitkitt  of  tlie  edebniid  Fompelan  moaaie,  topposed  to  be  t  battle  of 
AleisiMler  sad  Dariut. 

The  kins  of  Prosiia  has  restored  the  castle  of  Stolzenfels,  on  the  Rhine. 

St.  Paal  s  chorch,  at  Auckland,  in  New  Zealand,  is  completed,  and  a  srosU 
chnreli  is  to  ht  erected  at  Windsor. 

The  KghtHing  eonductors  for  the  Koyal  Bxchange  have  been  arranged 
■nder  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Walker,  the  able  secrerary  of  the  London 
Electrieal  Society,  and  author  of  the  contlnnation  of  Dr.  Lardner's  work  on 
tSectrieity. 

The  BzpoaitifMi  of  Arts  and  Manofaetnres  at  Berlin,  was  opened  on  the 
24Ui  bH.  I^  belongs  to  the  Trade  Union,  a  society  established  fonr  and 
twenty  yeara^  reckoning  972  sobscribers.  and  now  largely  endowed. 

The  Oelogne  and  Bmin  railway  is  completed.  This  opens  the  cororonnica- 
tioa  wish  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 

The  Oeneral  Steam  Natigation  Company  have  offered  to  establish  a  daily 
sommmneatioB  between  Brighton  and  Dieppe,  if  the  authorities  of  Dieppe 
will  go  to  a  ItttJe  expence  in  dredging  the  channel. 

Tbt  works  in  Trafalgar  Square  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nelson 
Booemeot,  iMt  coming  to  a  completion.  The  stone  is  all  down,  the  con- 
Crete  is  comBsenced  as  well  as  the  bitamen  of  the  Bastenne  Company,  and 
when  the  weather  will  admit  thb  completion  of  the  concreting,  the  bitumen 
paving,  wMcfa  is  to  cover  the  whole  area  around  the  fountains,  will  be  finished. 
Thb  will  be  the  largest  space  so  covered  in  this  country,  and  will  form  a  new 
featnre  in  onr  pablic,  as  well  as  private  walks.  It  appears  by  the  works  pro- 
eeedisg  during  the  late  frost,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  injurious  effect  from 
tfaia  descffptioB  of  material  being  laid  in  winter  as  well  aa  summer.  We  hope 
10  be  able  very  shortly  to  give  a  plan  of  the  square,  describing  tbe  terrace 
and  fountains,  and  also  showing  how  the  different  stones,  bitumen  and 
csaesrt  havn  been  used. 

The  Sooth  Baatem  Railway  was  opene<l  on  Tuesday  throoghout  to  Dover. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

J  Comrm  qfiem  Lectures  bg  PaoPBSsoa  BaANOE,  F.R^  at  the  lUifol  ImttituHemt 
4eU9eredJamuar^tJtK    (SpeciaUy  reported  for  Udt  Journal  J 
LEcruae  I. 
Tbs  Profeesor  ccmmence<l  by  observing  tliat  he  entered  upon  this  course 
ofkctum  with  great  dilfidvnoe  and  anxiety,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
l^mt  dal  of  pleasure— he  was  aware  that  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try is  one  that  is  attracting  a  great  share  of  attention,  and  that  it  U  in  the 
hsiklj  of  eminent  chemists  and  skilful  practical  agriculturists;  hea'asalso 

I  avare  that  a  great  deal  has  been  held  out  as  to  what  chemistry  may  do,  and 

I  eu  do.  and  will  do  in  this  very  important  subject ;  upon  this  subject  he 
vouM  cndeaYonr  to  bring  before  his  hearers,  in  plain  and  intelligent  langua.  e, 
the  main  aobjeet  which  the  agricultural  chemist  ought  to  attend  to— in  fact, 
tht  practical  agriculturist ;  becaose  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every 
fimwr— every  practical  agriculturist,  ought  to  be  acquainted  a  ith  at  least 
tbe  prioelplea  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

He  entered  upon  the  subject  with  pleasure,  because  he  was  appointeil  by  Sir 
Hootpbrey  Davy,  many  years  ago,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  then 
nistinf;  iMord  of  agriculture,  at  the  time  that  he  retired  from  the  office  of 
Profcaaor  of  Agricoltural  Chemistry  to  that  body.  He  had  still  the  notes 
and  memoranda  which  Sir  UumpUrey  gave  him  upon  that  occasion,  and  he 
looked  back  to  them  with  much  pleasure  as  containing  the  germs  of  almost 
every  thing  that  haa  been  done  in  agricultural  chemistry  since  that  period. 
The  bosineta  of  the  practical  farmer  is  in  fact  very  simple.  It  is,  to  raise  from 
»  given  extent  of  lao<f  the  largest  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  produce,  and 
to  do  that  in  the  most  economical  way,  both  as  regards  time  and  money, 
snd  fortlier  in  such  a  manner  as  permanently  to  impoverish  the  soil  as  little 
as  posnble.  It  is  hia  business  to  show  what  aids  are  derivable  from  chemistry 
io  reference  to  tbe  accomplishment  of  this  highly  important  object.  The  sub- 
jict  of  agricnltaml  chemistry,  if  we  consider  it  as  bearing  upon  the  improve- 
■eot  of  land,  In  its  practical,  rather  than  its  theoretical,  bear.n^ — has  now 
of  ceerse  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Our  population  in- 
cieases  rapidly  upon  our  territory,  and  unless  means  be  found  to  increase 

I  the  produce  of  the  land,  emigration  or  other  difficufiies  must  occur  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  he  thought  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  cultivated 
bod  io  thta  a>ontry  may  be  brou^t  into  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  and 
Uiat  a  great  deal  of  uncultivated  iSKd  may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  pracci- 

I  esl  enlitration.  There  la  somethmg  very  extraordinary—  though  being  every 
^y  befbiw  our  eyes,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  sucli,  in  tbe  growth  of  a  seed.— 

I  if  we  take  lor  inatance  a  seed  of  turnip,  or  rape,  or  wheat,  we  find  that  in  the 
courseof  a  eertaio  time,  and  under  particular  circumstances,  it  produces  a  plant 
er  a  tiee.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  In  the 
eeaoe  oC  a  few  weeks,  a  small  seed  becomes  a  perfect  plant ;  nothing  can  be 
aioit  aftoniibing,  if  we  look  at  it  bi  all  its  details,  than  that  a  small  acorn 
la  a  frw  ycana  grows  into  tbe  stately  and  majestic  oak.  The  question  we 
bavt  to  csamtne  into  is,  *'  How  is  all  this  to  be  effected  P"  and  to  this  end  it 
Is  obvlona  that  we  should  oonsider  tbe  changes  in  the  seed  itself,  which  is  a 
of  great  importance.    We  find  when  the  seed  is  placed  in  a  congenial 


soil,  that  it  soon  expands,  and  then  the  germ  begins  to  grow,  it  puts  forth  a 
rootlet,  and  after  a  time  it  makes  its  way  downwards,  and  the  stem  makes 
its  way  upwards.  During  these  changes  there  are  very  curious  chemical 
alterations  going  on  in  the  constitution  of  the  seed  itself,  to  which  he  will 
hereafter  eall  your  attention.  Here  we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  young  plant 
has  taken  aoch  nourishment  as  it  could  get  from  the  seed,  it  becomes  de- 
pendent upon  the  soil  which  contains  tbe  root,  and  upon  the  atmosphere  to 
which  the  branches  are  exposed.  tVom  the  soil  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter  taken,  and  tbe  leaves  also  imbibe  a  considerable  quantity  from 
the  air.    These  agents  therefore  we  have  to  create. 

1st.  As  to  the  soil— we  have  to  consider  it  as  the  mechanical  support  of 
the  plant,  and  in  this  respect  the  texture  of  tlie  soil  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
Then  we  find  that  it  derives  nourishment  from  the  soil  in  three  ways:— 1st. 
we  have  to  examine  the  inorganic  constituents  which  the  soil  gives  to  the 
plant— and  if  we  take  the  stem,  or  the  leaves,  or  any  other  portion  of  a  plant, 
it  will  be  found  tliat  it  contains  a  quantity  of  salioe,  or  earthy,  or  other  par- 
ticles which  we  call  inorganic  matter,  which  it  cannot  take  from  the  air,  and 
which  therefore  it  must  uke  from  the  soil.  2od.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of 
orgttme  matter  taken  op  from  the  soil— and  3rd.  It  will  be  found  to  be  under- 
going changes  through  the  influence  of  the  air  affecting  both  itaelf  and  the 
atmoa{^ere. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  to  which  the  learned  Professor  observed 
that  be  should  have  to  revert  in  reference  to  the  soil.— Next,  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  air.  Having  determined  what  are  the  elements  of  the  plant, 
and  which  it  cannot  get  from  the  soil,  we  most  search  the  air,  and  having 
ascertained  Its  constituents,  ascertain  how  far  they  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  U  is  extraordinary,  but  nevertheless  true  wiili  regard  to  plants, 
that  the  nourishment  they  derive  from  the  soil  is  very  insignificant  compared 
with  mbat  it  obtains  from  the  air.  Take  an  oak  for  instance,  in  the  course  of 
a  certain  number  of  years  it  will  contain  perhaps  sereral  tons  of  wood.  Now 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  oak  must  have  derived  this  either  from  the  soil  or  the 
atmospliere.  Has  it  impoverished  the  soil P— taken  anything  from  it  P— Cer- 
tabily  not ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  soil  so  far  from  having  imparted 
organic  substances,  haa  in  fact  gained  them,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  arising  from  the  shedding  of  the  leaves,  or  the 
accidental  fall  of  a  branch,  &c.— It  is  obvious  then  that  this  great  acquisition 
of  matter  must  have  come  from  tbe  atmosphere.— The  atmuspliere  is  a  con- 
tinual source  of  food  to  the  plant ;  and  as  the  plant  cannot  go  about  like  an 
animal  to  search  for  its  fond,  the  atmosphere  is  continually  wafting  about 
the  plant,  and  no  sooner  is  the  nourishment  abstracted  from  one  portion  of 
atmosphere,  than  a  fresh  portion  brings  fresh  nourishment  which  the  plant 
greedily  devours, 

Without  the  soil  It  Is  true  the  plant  could  not  get  those  inorganic  consti- 
tuents to  which  he  has  referred.  If,  for  instance,  we  find  in  a  plant  hme,  a 
phosphoric  acid,  it  is  clear  they  must  come  from  the  soil ;  but  the  carbon, 
liydrogen,  and  oxygen  come  from  the  atmosphere— not  entirely,  but  princi- 
pally— and  in  such  quantities  as  not  only  enable  the  tree  to  grow,  but,  as  he 
said  before,  by  the  shedding  of  the  leaves,  &c.  to  enrich  the  soil :  and  we  do 
find  actually  that  by  the  gruwth  of  trees  the  soil  is  considerably  enriched, 
as  far  as  organic  matter  is  involved. 

Having  then  examined  how  far  the  soil  and  the  air  are  concerned  in  these 
matters, we  are  next  to  look  at  what  will  be  brought  before  you  as  the  ultimate 
and  proximate  elemenu  of  a  vegeUble.  By  ultimate  elements,  we  mean 
those  actual  elementary  substances  whieb  cannot  be  decomposed  :  by  proxi- 
mate elements,  their  secondary  arrangements  and  results ^:iugar,  starch, 
gum,  8tc.,  and  the  approximate  elements  of  a  vegetable. 

Then  there  is  another  subject  i  must  bring  before  you,  via.,  <*  What  arc  the 
functions  of  the  diflisrent  class  of  plants  P"  And  lastly,  how  far  mechanical 
and  chemical  expedients  may  be  resorted  to,  to  render  barren  soils  fertile,  and 
fertile  soils  continuously  so.  We  shall  find  that  the  roots  and  the  leaves  of 
planta  affect  peculiar  functions—that  the  roots  lake  up  certain  matters  from 
the  soil,  and  that  the  leaves  and  all  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  are  ener- 
getically employed  in  taking  up  an  immense  quantity  of  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  beautiful  provision  by  which  the 
vegetable  is  made  to  take  up,  as  it  were,  the  refuse  of  animals.  We  may  say 
that  we  are  deteriorating  the  air  as  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  but 
we  are  impunng  It  for  the  growth  of  plants.  We  are  like  organs  engaged 
in  infusing  into  the  air  what  is  proper  for  plants,  which  they  take  up,  thereby 
again  rendering  the  atmo^bere  fit  for  our  use. 

Under  the  head  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  expedients  to  be  resorted 
to  for  rendering  banco  soils  fertile,  and  ferUle  soils  continuously,  so  we  shall 
of  course  come  to  a  number  of  faeu  connected  with  the  influence  of  ma- 
nures and  tlie  different  operations  of  tilhige.  Looking  at  soils,  in  the  first  place 
they  must  of  course  originate  in  the  action  of  the  air,  water,  heat  and  light, 
or  of  those  agents  commonly  designated  under  the  term  of  **  the  weather  " 
upon  the  earth ;  and  aa  the  different  rocks  or  strata  which  form  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  are  some  exposed  in  one  place  and  some  In  another,  giving 
thereby  a  different  constitution  to  the  toil,  we  see  the  important  bearing  ^ 
geological  science  upon  agriculture. 
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Originally  the  surface  of  (be  earth  consisted  entirely  of  hard  rocks,  which 
by  the  Influence  of  moisture  and  other  agents,  ba?e  gradually  become  disin- 
tegrated and  fitted  for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  nature  of  the  soil  most  greatly  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  rock 
upon  which  the  soil  rests— though  not  always  so.  In  consequence  of  the  soil 
from  one  rock  being  sometimes  carried  to  a  rod^  of  a  different  description. 
In  examining  a  geological  map  ve  find  immense  tracts  of  chalk,  red  sand- 
stone, limestone,  clay,  coal,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  gite  rise  to  diffelnaot 
soils ;  and  it  Is  important  to  consider  this  branch  of  the  subject,  for  it  ex- 
plains to  us  how  one  system  of  amelioration  which  answers  in  one  place,  does 
not  succeed  in  another. 

The  different  strata  give  rise  to  what  are  usually  called  the  different  rocks, 
the  term  ''rock*'  being  usually  applied  in  agriculture  to  the  base  on  which 
the  sub-soil  Immediately  Ues.  The  sub-soil  is  the  matter  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived directly  from  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  itself:  then  upon  the  top 
of  the  sub-soil  comes  the  superficial  soil,  which  in  iu  mineral  contents  will 
agree  with  the  rock  and  the  subsoil,  but  which  is  nevertheless  greatly  dif- 
ferent, in  consequence  of  the  animal  matter  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  long 
exposure  to  tlie  air,  mo'sture,  heat  and  light. 

••  I  propose."  says  Mr.  Brande,  **  1st.  to  lay'before  you  a  short  account  of 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  or  other  of  these  constituents  gives  a  different  character  to 
the  soil— io  other  words,  what  is  meant  by  a  sandy  soil,  a  clayey  soil,  a 
marly  soil,  a  challcy  soil,  Ibc.  And  in  reference  to  these  matters,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  limit  myself  to  such  an  account  as  presses  immediately  upon 
agriculture." 

I'bere  are  four  substances  usually  called  earthy  bodies  which  are  met  with 
more  or  less  in  all  fertile  soils,  and  it  is  highly  essential  that  an  agriculturist 
sliDuld  be  acquainted  with  their  particular  characters  and  peculiarities.  They 
are  silica,  or  siliceous  earth ;  alumina,  or  aluminous  earth ;  lime,  or  calca- 
reous earth  ;  and  magnesia ;  all  of  which  are  resolved  by  tlie  chemist  in  their 
purest  state  to  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Chemically  speaking,  these  sub- 
stances are  all  metallic  osydea,  anid  not  as  was  formerly  suf^sed,  simple 
bodies.  With  regard  to  silica,  that  very  Important  and  abundant  ingredient 
in  almost  every  soil,  it  has  this  curious  constitution,  that  it  Is  composed  of 
equal  weights  of  a  metallic  body  and  oxygen. 

I  le  would  have  his  hearers  particularly  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  pro- 
portions of  the  four  earthy  bodies  which  he  had  just  referred  to— all  of  them 
consisting  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  vie.  :— 
8  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  8  parts  of  the  metal  silieiom,  to  form 

16  parts  of  oxyde  of  silicium,  or  silica. 
8  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  9  of  the  metal  aluminum,  to  form  17  parts 

of  oayde  of  aluminum,  or  alumina. 
8  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  20  of  the  metal  calcium,  to  form  28  parts 

of  lime. 
And  8  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  18  of  the  metal  magnesium,  to  form 

20  parts  of  magnesia. 
The  Professor  then  obaerved  that  he  would  pass  through  as  quickly  u  he 
could  an  outline  of  the  properties  of  these  bodies.  To  commence  with  s  Ilea 
Silica  exists  in  nature  In  a  great  variety  of  forms,  absolutely,  or  very  nearly 
pure.  We  find  it  in  rock  crystal  quite  pure ,  very  nearly  so  in  flint,  which 
contains  in  addition  some  slight  colouring  matter,  which  we  do  not  perfectly 
understand,  and  perhaps  about  1  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  If  you  heat 
flint,  or  rock  crystal  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  plunge  it  in  water,  It  immedi- 
ately becomes  opaque,  and  can  then  be  readily  rubbed  down  to  a  fine  powder. 
Another  very  abundant  source  of  Silica  is  to  be  found  in  the  white  pebbles 
u  hich  are  so  often  met  with  in  the  beds  of  streams.  And  we  also  find  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  silica  in  the  form  of  sand,  of  which  we  cannot  take  a 
better  specimen  than  the  white  sand  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  or  from  Lynn,  In  Norfolk.  It  is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to 
sand.  If  we  examine  it  microscopically,  we  find  it  to  consist  partly  of  minute 
crystals,  and  partly  of  small  rounded  particles,  so  that  a  part  may  be  regarded 
as  the  crystals  of  flints,  and  part  as  small  pebbles.  It  would  appear  that 
crystallised  sand  arises  from  decomposed  granite-~granite  consisting  of  three 
sulwtances,  quarts  which  Is  afterwards  sand,  felspar,  and  mica. 

The  extraordinary  property  which  strikes  us  as  being  very  important  with 
ri*gard  to  silica,  is  its  utter  Insolubility  in  water  and  almost  everything  else. 
T.iU  may  keep  even  the  finest  sand  you  can  obtain  in  water  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  yet  not  the  smallest  portion  will  be  dissolved.  Silica,  however, 
does  find  its  way  into  plants,  and  into  some  In  considerable  quantities— in 
common  straw,  for  instance,  com,  and  any  grass,  we  find  a  great  quantity  of 
this  insoluble  substance ;  and  it  becomes  a  eurious  question  to  ascertain  how 
silica  is  rendered  soluble  and  finds  IU  way  into  plants.  Silica  is  indeed  of 
the  utmost  imporUnoe  to  the  texture  of  plants— if  we  Uke  a  sUlk  of  wheat 
we  shall  find  that  it  Is  silica  which  gives  it  firmness,  enablet  It  to  btar  the  ear 
in  due  season,  and  imparts  to  it  aU  those  properties  which  belong  to  the 
more  perfect  and  better  kinds  of  straw.  But  though  silica  ii  insoluble  in 
water,  It  it  rciidilyaolablt  in  potaasb  lodi^  lime,  ami  other  alktlii.  Intonie 


strata  we  observe  eiKca  presetitad  to  the  roots  of  plants  In  a  soluble  form; 
but  if  we  dissolve  silica  In  an  alkali,  and  then  throw  it  doan  again,  we  find 
that  in  some  eases  it  may  be  thrown  down  perfectly  insoluble  and  sometinm 
quite  soluble.  Sometimes  it  Is  taken  up  in  a  soluble  form  and  sometimes  re- 
tained in  an  insoluble  form.  No  doubt  the  silica  hi  this  wisp  of  straw  Im 
been  soluble,  now  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Glass  is  a  compound  of 
silica  and  soda,  yet  glass  Is  insoluble  in  water,  for  we  know  that  it  is  employed 
as  a  vessel  for  holding  water.  This  arises  from  tiie  mechanical  texture  of  the 
glass ;  for  if  we  rub  glass  to  a  fine  powder,  we  find  that  it  does  become  soluble 
in  water.  This  application  of  silica  to  the  soil  becomes  a  very  important 
question ;  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  crops  fail,  not  for  the  want 
of  silica,  because  there  shall  be  plenty,  but  for  the  want  of  it  in  a  soluble 
state.  Now  some  agriculturists  actually  mix  pounded  glass,  or  another  sub- 
sUnce,  which  I  will  show  you  presently,  with  their  manure,  and  employ  it 
with  great  success.  If,  instead  of  common  glass,  they  take  another  com- 
pound of  silica,  viE.,  glass  with  more  soda,  they  have  a  substance  which 
readily  dissolves  in  water.  The  Lecturer  here  exhibited  a  solution— called  by 
the  ancients  "  liquor  of  flints,"  and  then  proceeded  to  observe,  "  I  can  at 
pleasure  separate  the  silica  from  it  in  a  particularly  soluble,  or  in  a  partlcu- 
lariy  insoluble  state."  He  then  proceeded  with  the  following  experiment.  la 
a  glass  containing  the  '*  liquor  of  flinU  "  he  added  a  large  quantity  of  water : 
and  in  another  glass  he  had  some  of  the  liquor  in  a  more  concentrated  state. 
To  each  of  these  solutions,  he  added  a  little  of  ahnost  any  acid ;  in  the  strong 
solution  silica  was  thrown  down  In  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  by  adding  more 
water  he  shewed  that  it  would  not  re-dissolve  the  silica.  In  the  weaker  so- 
lution no  such  result  was  obtained,  although  he  added  as  mudi  add  as  to 
the  other,  yet  it  remained  perfectly  clear.  "  In  the  first  state,"  said  Mr. 
Brande,  *'  1  need  hardly  tell  yon  silica  would  be  perfectly  inert  in  the  growth 
of  plants— in  the  other  state  it  would  be  readily  taken  up.  We  find  also, 
though  common  glass  in  its  usual  state  does  not  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  air  and  water,  that  it  does  yield,  when  acted  upon  by  those  agenU  for  a 
long  time.  Pieces  of  glass  are  often  met  with  in  a  field  of  all  kinds  of  coloun, 
and  so  soft,  that  they  will  give  way  to  the  nail. 

There  Is  another  curious  agent,  which  has  the  power  of  acting  upon  slhcs. 
and  of  carrying  it  at  once  away,  and  when  he  comes  to  analyze  soib,  he 
must  show  this  substance— it  Is  fluoric  acid.  Now  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  to  consider  silica  first  as  a  mere  mechamcal  ingredient  of  'the  soil— that 
is.  giving  to  the  soil  a  certain  looseness  of  texture  possessed  by  all  sandy 
soils :  and  then,  also,  with  reference  to  the  component  parts  of  the  crops 
growing  upon  the  soil. 

Anotlier  substance  to  which  he  adverted,  is  the  argillaceoiis  earth  or  ala* 
mina.  It  Is  an  ingredient  in  all  fertile  soils,  and  from  it  they  derive  some 
very  important  properties.  In  the  first  place,  all  clays  contain  ahimina :  and 
he  need  not  advert  to  the  importance  of  day  in  soils,  and  to  the  functions 
which  alumina  performs  in  th«n.  It  is  a  very  hydrometic  substance,  that  is, 
it  has  a  great  attraction  for  water,  which  It  absorbs  and  retains  in  grest 
quantities.  It  is  the  only  substance  which  gives  plasticity  when  mixed  with 
other  bodies;  and  whenever  we  have  a  plastie  substance,  then  we  have 
alumina. 

Alumina  is  a  most  useful  ingredient  in  the  soil,  provided  that  H  dcet  not 
exist  in  excessive  quantities  ;  if  there  be  too  much  of  It,  it  forms  that  stiff, 
clayey,  unmanageable  soil,  of  which  there  is  so  much  In  England.  I  must 
take  you  to  It  in  I U  pure  state,  and  we  get  it  out  of  alum.  If  we  dissolve 
a  quantity  of  alum  In  water  and  add  an  alkali,  we  shall  throw  down  alumina 
in  a  pure  stale,  or  very  nearly  so. 

If  we  only  take  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  mix  it  with  silica,  we 
shall  find  that  it  will  give  to  it  the  plastic  nature  of  clay.  Indee  I,  a  very 
small  portion  of  alumina  gives  plasticity  and  adhesiveness  and  other  imporunt 
properties,  especially  as  relates  to  moisture,  in  any  soil.  Like  silica.  It  also 
ffirms  a  component  part  of  the  growing  crop.  Some  vegetables  cannot  grow 
without  alumina ;  none,  perhaps,  can  grow  a-ell  without  it  in  the  sot! :  some 
few  actually  require  It  as  fiod.  There  are  certain  vines  which  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated without  alumina ;  In  those  vines  we  find  alumina  composing  a  certain 
part  of  the  plant— nay,  we  find  It  even  In  the  grape— and  even  hi  the  wine. 
The  Rhenish  wines  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  alumina ;  aad  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  a  quantity  of  wine  was  actually  stopped  at  the  Custom  Uouse 
some  time  ago,  which  it  was  thou;;ht  had  been  adulterated  with  alum,  when, 
in  fact,  it  contained  no  more  alumina  than  it  had  taken  up  from  the  soil. 
Alumina  at  once  differs  from  silica.  In  that  it  is  equally  soluble  in  scid  and 
alkali.  Another  character  of  alumina  is,  that  it  combines  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  potaas,  and  crystallizes  very  readily  ;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  idumina 
only  in  reference  to  the  soil  and  its  agricultural  purposes. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Profeuor  Baajidb,  F.R^.,  ke. 

Lecture  IL— February  S,  1W4. 

(SpedaUy  reportedfir  this  Journal.) 

Tm  next  moit  important  constituent  of  the  soil  Is  lime.  Now  lime  is  foond 
in  naiore  ia  ▼arlom  states  of  combinatton,  but  principally  either  as  carbonate, 
phosphate,  or  solphate.  As  carbonate  it  exists  in  most  fertile  soils.  It  is 
aMed,  also,  largely  to  fields  as  a  fertlhsing  agent  But  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  naed  in  eomUnation,  but  in  a  free  state,  as  caustic  or  quick  lime,  in  libich 
osoditfon  it  is  obtahMd  by  exposing  limestone  rocks,  which  are  carbonate  of 
llaie,  to  a  strong  heat  hi  properly  constructed'  kilns ;  this  drives  off  its  car- 
boolc"  add.  and  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  pure  lims.  If  chalk,  for  instance,  is 
hfated,  water  first  escapes,  then  carbonic  acid,  and  the  heat  should  be  con- 
tinued till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  As  the  limestones  are  not  all  pare,  but 
are  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  so  the  resulting  lime  is  of  different  qualities, 
and  reoeiYea  Tartous  names,  such  as  hydraulic  lime,  fat  lime,  and  meagre 
liaM.  each  being  adapted  for  some  particular  object,  some  being  used  largely 
in  moftars  and  cements.  In  lime-burning  there  are  seyeral  circumstances 
that  most  bt  attended  to,  or  success  will  not  be  obtained ;  one  is,  that  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  be  maintained,  another,  that  a  good  current  of  air  be 
kept  op.  It  has  been  feund,  by  the  experimenU  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  others, 
that  when  carbonates  of  lime  are  heated  to  the  most  intense  heat  hi  closed 
fessels.  only  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  escapes ;  indeed,  they  have  shown, 
that  if  heated  nnder  pressure,  none  of  the  gas  escapes  from  it,  but  that  it  is 
converted  into  a  semi-crystalline  mass  resembling  marble  ;  in  fact,  it  Is  sup- 
posed thai  in  diis  manner  marble  has  been  formed  in  nature,  by  the  intense 
heat  of  streams  of  volcanic  la^a  acting  on  the  chalk  whilst  Imbedded  beneath 
other  strata,  the  pressure  not  allowing  the  gas  to  escape,  and  during  its  slow 
cooling  assuming  a  crystalline  arrangement.  Hence  we  see  the  Importance  of 
consirucUng  the  kib  so  ^  to  allow  a  good  current  of  air  to  carry  off  the 
carbonic  acid  as  fast  as  liberated  ;  which  is  also  assisted  by  the  steam  pro- 
duced from  the  moisture  in  the  chalk.  Now  the  change  of  quality  produced 
by  this  homing,  waj»  by  the  old  chemists,  and  is  even  by  many  of  the  un- 
scicfliafie  agricniturisu  of  the  present  day,  attributed  to  something  that  it 
abstraeU  from  the  fire,  and  hence,  say  they,  its  caustic  quality.  But  Dr. 
Black  showed,  long  ago,  that  such  was  not  the  case.  He  found  that  when 
501b.  of  pure  chalk  were  converted  into  lime,  it  only  weighed  28  lb.,  hence 
22lb.  had  passed  off*  as  an  tovisible-  gas,  which  by  further  experiments  was 
proved  to  be  carbonic  add,  and  the  remaining  281b.  of  lime  has  been  shown 
by  ar  H.  Davy,  to  consist  of  20  lb.  of  a  metal  which  he  named  calcium,  to- 
gether with  8  lb.  of  oxygen  gas,  forming  oxide  of  calcium*  or  lime.  Hence 
the  composition  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  represented  thus 
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When  lime  is  exposed  to  tht  air  H  crumblei  down  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
if  then  examined  it  will  bs  found  to  have  combined  with  water  from  the  air 
and  become  what  is  termed  slaked.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by 
pouring  water  on  to  lime.  By  taking  a  portion  of  fresh  lims  and  pouring 
water  on  it,  it  will  be  observed  to  swell  considerably,  and  to  become  very  hot, 
sufficiently  so  even  to  char  wood  and  to  fire  gun|iowder,  at  the  same  time 
falling  into  a  dry  powder,  which  weighs  much  more  than  i:  did  originally, 
every  281b.  of  lime  having  combioed  with  9  lb.  of  water,  forming  37ib.  of 
hydrate  of  Ihse  or  staked  lime.  If  left  longer  exposed,  it  is  found  then  to 
combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  always  present  in  the  air,  parting  again  with 
the  water,  and  returning  to  the  stats  from  which  It  set  out,  of  carbonate  of 
Bme. 

There  are  other  methods  of  getting  the  carbonic  add  from  a  carbonate 
than  by  heat.  If  to  1,000  grains  of  chalk,  an  acid  be  added  which  has  a 
stronger  attraction  for  the  Ume,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  set  free,  and  may 
be  collected  as  gaa  in  a  glaas  vessel  inverted  over  water.  This  is  the  ordinary 
method  of  obtaining  carbonic  add  for  experiment.  But  the  lime  in  tliis  case 
is  not  obt^ned  pure,  as  it  combines  with  the  add  employed.  Then  if  an 
equal  weight  of  chalk  be  heated  so  as  to  drive  off,  in  that  manner,  all  its  car- 
bonic add,  and  then  placed  in  the  glass  vessel  full  of  gag,  it  will  be  found  thai 
after  a  Ume  the  water  will  rise  in  the  glass,  showing  that  the  lima  is  ahtorUng 
tbe  gast  and  again  becoming  carbonate. 

lime  is  solnhLe  in  water,  and  although  U  nequinea  800  thnos  Us  weight  of 
waier  to  diasol^e  it,  the  solution  will  exhibit  most  of  the  properties  of  lime. 
It  stroogl/  reddens  tnmerlc  test  paper,  showing  that  it  is  alkaUne  i  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  firom  the  air^  the  surface  becoming  covered  with  a  crust  of 
chalk  s  added  in  excess  to  rain  or  river  water,  It  produces  a  clouJioass,  prov- 
ing that  thcf  contain  carbonic  acid  $  but  if  tbe  wat^  containing  the  carbonic 
icid  if  in  auxm^  lbs  cnchonate  fint  formed  is  xiedisiolv«d|  on  aocount  of  the 


formation  of  the  very  soluble  bi -carbonate  of  lime.  To  this  latter  property  is 
owing  a  beautiful  appearance  frequently  met  with  in  limestone  districts ;  the 
rain,  falling  on  tbe  surface,  becomes  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  from 
the  soil,  and  then  filtering  through  some  crevice  in  tbe  limestone,  renders 
some  of  it  soluble ;  it  then,  perhaps,  finds  an  outlet  at  the  roof  of  a  cavern, 
and  here,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  parts  with  the  extra  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  depositing  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which  first  encrusts  tbe  roof, 
then  by  constant  dripping,  forms  a  series  of  beautiful  crystalline  icicles  termed 
stactalites,  the  remainder  falling  on  the  floor,  forms  large  stony  maaset  termed 
stalagmites. 

The  consideration  of  these  properties  of  quick  lime  will  explain  its  utility 
when  added  to  the  soil.  Its  first  action  when  strewn  on  the  field,  is  to  absorb 
moisture,  to  swell  considerably,  thereby  loosening  tbe  texture  of  the  soil- 
then,  when  acted  on  by  rain,  to  form  a  solution  which  is  destructive  to  animal  • 
life,  killing  all  grubs  and  worms— when  brought  in  contact  with  organic 
matter,  to  decompose  it,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  mixing  sawdust,  lime 
and  water  into  a  paste,  when  It  becomes  dark  brown,  evolving  carbonic  acid— 
to  decompose  salts  of  alumina  and  iron  which  might  be  pernicious  to  th9 
young  plant— and,  ultimately,  by  uniting  with  carbonic  acid,  to  diffuse  car- 
bonate of  lime  through  ihe  sdl  in  a  finer  state  of  division  than  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  by  other  processes.  One  of  tbe  uses  of  lime  which  has  till  lately 
been  overlooked,  because  taking  place  more  slowly,  is  the  property  it  has  of 
disintegrating  several  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  felspar,  clay  slate,  und  mica 
slate,  setting  free  their  alkali,  which  is  highly  necessary  for  vegetation.  This 
accounts  for  the  power  attributed  to  lime,  by  many  agriculturists,  of  awaken- 
ing the  dormant  energies  of  some  soils,  bringing  them,  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  years,  into  excellent  condition. 

The  tests  for  Ume  are  few  and  simple.  In  limestones,  the  application  of  ao 
add  causes  effervescence,  as  It  generally  exists  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  In 
river  water,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Thames,  It  exists  as  carbonate,  and  on 
boiling,  is  deposited,  as  is  evident  by  the  fur  which  accumulates  in  kettles. 
In  spring  water,  so  that  it  is  not  too  near  the  chalk,  in  our  blue  day,  for 
instance,  it  is  found  as  sulphate.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  lime  In  solution,  causing  turbidness  even  when  a  very 
minute  portion  is  present  Ammonia  causes  no  predpitate  in  solutions  of 
lime,  and  is  therefore  useful,  in  analysing  soils,  in'order  to  remove  first  those 
substances  which  ore  precipitated  by  it,  and  then  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  will  throw  down  the  lime. 

A  fourth  ingredient  of  tbe  soil  is  magnesia,  which  though  not  in  so  great 
quanUty  as  the  former,  is  still  important  This  is  fuund  as  carbonate  in 
some  limestones,  which  are  then  termed  dolomites,  or  magnesian  limestones. 
They  are  very  excellent  for  building  purposes,  being  very  strong  and  durable, 
and  were  highly  recommended  by  the  Commission  appointed  to  select  stonea 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  curious  point  in  their  history  relates  to  their 
use  as  manure,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  abound.  It  was  found  that  when 
burnt  for  lime,  they  killed  the  young  plant.  Now  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  when  burnt,  is  reduced  to  the  caustic  state, 
or  pure  magnesia,  similar  to  the  lime ;  also,  where  strewn  on  the  soil,  it  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid,  but  so  much  more  slowly  than  the  lime,  that  when  the 
young  plant  shoots  up,  It  still  retains  its  causticity,  and  destroys  It.  This 
difficulty  is,  by  careful  management,  got  over,  and  it  is  now  much  used. 
Magnesia  is  found  as  pure  carbonate  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  It 
is  also  a  constituent  of  the  serpentine  rocks  of  Cornwall,  and  forms  a  large 
part  of  steatite,  augite,  hornblende,  and  meerschaum.  Many  of  these  are 
chamctensed  bf  a  peculiar  greasy  feel,  hence  steatite  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  soap  stone.  It  is  also  abundant  in  sea  water;  when  the  salt  has 
been  crystallised  from  it,  it  imparts  a  very  hitter  taste  t  *  the  residue,  which, 
on  ttiat  account,  Is  termed  bittern.  From  this  it  is  separated  in  large  quan- 
tities and  used  in  medicine  as  Epsom  salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Pure 
magnesia  is  almost  tastt  less,  but  possesses  a  slight  reddening  power  on  test 
paper;  it  is  therefore  an  alkaline  earth  From  solutions  of  magnesian  salts, 
carbonate  of  potash  tlm>ws  down  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  pure  msgnesia  that  chalk  does  to  lime.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  does  not  produce  any  precipitate,  which  may  therefore  be  used 
to  separate  lime  from  magnesia ;  but  if  to  the  mixture  phosphoric  acid  bo  added, 
a  precipitate  is  slowly  deposited,  which  is  therefore  a  very  characteristic  test 
for  magnesia. 

To  these  four  earths,  which  are  all  metallic  oxides,  may  be  added,  as  a 
common  ingredient  of  the  soil,  oxide  of  iron.  Tliere  are  two  oxides  of  iron, 
the  red,  which  is  insoluble  and  consequently  harmless,  and  the  black,  which  is 
very  noxious.  Both  of  these  frequently  impai't  colour  to  soils.  The  one  is  com- 
monly known  as  rust  of  iron,  the  other,  as  slag.  Dissolved  in  acids,  and 
lime  or  ammonia  added,  the  respective  oxides  are  precipitated  combined  with 
water,  as  hydrates.  But  the  lower  or  black  oxide  has  always  a  strong 
tendency  to  pass  into  the  higher  state  of  oxidation,  even  by  exposure  to  air. 
This  may  often  be  seen  in  ferruginous  springs,  which  at  their  source  are  quite 
clear,  but  as  they  flow  along,  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  tbe 
peroxide,  and  is  deposited  on  the  banks  as  an  insoluble  red  powder.  The  beat 
testa  wheret^  to  recognise  iron  are  f^JM  Wl^^f^  if^t^f^®  ^^  ^ 
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a  solution  of  any  tistrinit^nt  matter,  green  tea  for  instance,  but  a  solution  of 
galls  is  best,  which  changes  it  to  a  dark  purple,  forming,  indeed,  ink.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  spring  water,  which  frequently  contains  iron,  spoils  tea- 
Frussiate  of  potash,  also,  may  be  used,  which  gives  a  dark  blue,  which  is 
Prussian  blue. 

These  are  the  prUiclpal  constituents  of  the  soil.  But  there  are  other  sub- 
stances also  present,  which,  though  only  in  minute  quantity,  and  once  over- 
looked as  unimportant,  are  now  considered  to  be  of  yital  consequence  to 
plants,  and  which  will  be  coMidered  in  the  next  lecture. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 

Thb  importance  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism,  havrin  no 
instance  been  more  completely  shown,  than  in  their  applications  to  metallic 
productions.  The  application  of  electro-magnetic  power  for  plating,  emanates 
from  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Dverpool,  who  was  so  shamefully  used  by  the  British 
Association.  The  Messrs.  Elkington  had,  however,  long  before  taken  out 
patents  for  plating,  although  on  other  grounds.  They  subsequently  made 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  use  of  electro-magnetism  in  gilding  and  silver- 
ing, and  the  result  has  been  several  valuable  processes  of  manufacture.  From 
a  very  interesting  little  work,  published  by  Messrs.  Elkington,  we  extract  the 
following  descriptions:— 

Oalvanie  Battery.— In  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  this  Art,  we  have  been 
led  to  descrilie  what  a  Galvanic  Battery  is.  Many  different  arrangements  of 
battery  have  been  suggested,  all  more  or  less  valuable,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular object  for  which  the  arrangement  is  required,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
important  to  notice  them. 

In  Electro-Metallurgy  there  are  two  distinct  states  (if  *uch  an  expression 
may  be  allowed)  of  galvanism  or  electricity,  viz.,  electricity  in  its  condition 
of  quantity f  and  intensity,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  these  terms,  M'e 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  them. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  generated  in  a  battery,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  of  zinc  exposed  to  the  exciting  fluid,  whether  such  consist  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  plates ;  but  if  more  than  one  pair  be  used,  then  the  zinc  of  tho 
first  pair  must  be  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  second  pair,  and  the  copper 
with  the  copper ;  and  thus  the  quantity  may  be  increased  ^as  the  numbers  of 
pairs  are  augmented. 


A,  Battery  Trough.    B,  Zhic  PUte^    C,  Copper  PUtei.    D,  Connecting  Wires. 

Intensity  is  necessary  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  solutions,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  there  is  a  resistance  to  be  overcome ;  the  electricity  requiring 
intensity  or  power  to  force  its  way  through  ,  but  the  amount  of  metal  de- 
posited, depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  the  battery,  and  not  upon  the 
intensity. 

Intensity  is  produced  by  arranging  two  or  more  pairs  of  plates,  by  con- 
necting  the  zinc  of  the  one  pair  with  the  copper  of  the  next  pair,  and  so  on 
to  any  number  of  pairs— any  number  thus  connected,  forming  a  battery  equal 
in  quantity  to  one  pair  of  plates  only* 


A,  Battery  Trough.    B,  Copper  PUlei.    C,  Zinc  PUt«t.    D,  Connecting  Wlrti, 

With  this  knowledge  a  battery  of  several  pairs  of  plates  may  he  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  both  the  quantity  and  intensity  required. 
Metallic  Salts^AW  ordinary  metals  have  the  power  of  combining  with 


other  substances,  forming  compounds,  capable  of  being  dissolved,  and  held  in 
solution  by  acids  and  certain  alkalies;  thus,  for  example -.—When  pure  silver 
is  put  into  pure  nitric  acid  and  healed,  the  metal  is  rapidly  dissolved,  forming 
the  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  or,  as  commonly  designated,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  this  may  be  held  in  s  >lution  in  water.  In  forming  a  metallic  salt 
for  the  purpose  of  electro -deposition,  one  general  rule  holds  good  in  all 
cases,  and  may  be  considered  a  law  (and  if  this  law  is  attended  to,  no  difficulty 
whatever  can  exist  in  electro-depositing)  ;  and  this  is,  that  the  metal  dissolved 
in  acid  or  other  solvent  must  have  a  greater  affinity  for  such  solvent,  than  the 
metallic  article  to  be  coated  with  the  metal  thus  held  in  solution — for  this 
simple  reason,  that  if  the  article  to  be  coated  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the 
solvent  than  the  metal  held  in  solution,  a  chemical  substitutionjpreceding 
the  galvanic  action)  takes  place  ;  the  acid  in  preference  combining  with  the 
metal,  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  affinity,  forming  an  oxide  upon  its  sur- 
face, which  oxide  intervenes  between  the  article  and  the.  metal  deposited 
upon  it.  Such  failures  therefore  as  have  taken  place  in  electro -depositing 
have  not  been  the  result  of  any  defect  in  the  principle,  but  from  want  of 
Icnowledge  in  the  operator,  and  principally  from  igfnorancc  of  the  law  just 
stated.  For  this  reason  the  nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  used ;  the  nitric  acid 
having  a  stronger  affinity  for  most  other  metals  than  for  silver ;  another  and 
better  solvent  therefore  must  be  obtained,  and  this  will  bespoken  of  under  the 
metal,  silver. 

Operation. — In  proceeding  to  plate  metals,  it  is  necessary  that  the  battery 
should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  generated,  should  cor- 
respond with  the  surface  of  the  articles  to  be  coated,  and  the  intensity  should 
bear  reference  to  the  state  of  the  solutions ;  that  is,  that  the  quantity  should 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  required  coating  of  metal  in  a  given  time,  and  the  in- 
tensity such  as  to  drive  the  electricity  through  the  solution  to  the  articles.  It 
is  also  essential  that  the  plates  of  metal  forming  the  positive  pole  in  the 
solution,  should  be  of  corresponding  surface  to  the  articles  to  be  coated,  and 
face  them  on  both  sides. 

Having  procured  the  metallic  salt  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  same  is 
placed  in  an  appropriate  vessel,  the  articles  to  be  coated  are  then  suspended  in 
the  solution  from  wires  attached  to  metallic  rods,  which  cross  the  vessel  at 
intervals,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  zinc  or  negative  terminal  of  the 
galvanic  battery  by  means  of  long  rods,  placed  longitudinally  upon  the  vessel ; 
plates  of  the  same  metal  as  that  held  in  the  solution  are  then  placed  therein 
upon  either  side  of  the  articles;  and  connected  with  the  positive  or  copper 
terminal  of  the  same  battery,  by  means  of  a  slip  of  copper,  fixed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  vessel. 


A,  Vat  or  vessel  containing  the  solution.  B,  Battery  witb  Zinc  pole  Z,  connected  with 
rods  RR|  and  Copper  pole  C,  connected  with  the  metallic  iheets  PP,  in  the  soluUon ;  hy 
meoni  of  the  Copper  slip  Fj  DD,  ore  articles  suspended  in  the  solution  by  wires  from  the 
rods  RR  {  8,  the  solution. 

The  particular  arrangement  of  battery  shown  in  the  above  sketch  we  find 
the  most  useful  in  practice.  The  coppers  being  continued  above  the  zincs  m- 
stead  of  below,  prevents  their  being  affected  by  the  mercury,  which  amalga- 
mates the  zmc.  The  plates  also  resting  upon  a  shelf  a  few  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  are  always  in  contact  with  the  least  saturated  portion 
of  the  exciting  fluid,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  formed,  being  specifically  heavier, 
falls  to  the  bottom.  ^ 

So  soon  as  the  articles,  which  are  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  til 
battery,  and  the  metallic  sheets  with  the  po8itive»iare  bo^impifrie^xl  til 
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lohitioD,  the  |ca1vanic  eircuit  is  completed.  The  metal  held  in  solution  and 
the  tohrent  combined  originally  from  being  in  different  electrical  states,  the 
nets]  being  positive,  and  the  solvent  negative.  When  the  galvanic  circuit  is 
eofopleted,  the  solution  becomes  a  part  of  that  circuit :  the  electricity  then 
psssiiig  through  the  solution  decomposes  it,  the  positive  element— the  metal* 
gmog  to  the  negative  pole,  which  is  the  article  ;  and  the  negative  element— 
tbe  sohmt-^passing  to  the  positive  pole,  which  is  the  plate  of  metal  sus- 
pended in  the  solution,  with  which  it  combines.  So  that  for  every  atom  of 
metal  attracted  to  the  negative  pole,  a  corresponding  atom  Is  dissolved  from 
the  positive,  and  the  solution  is  maintained  in  tbe  same  state. 

In  procwding  to  plate  an  article  by  tbe  electro-process,  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is  free  from  all  grease  and  oxide  -,  for  this  purpose  the  first 
opentioo  is  to  boil  it  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  by  which  any  grease  is 
ssponified ;  it  is  tlien  scoured  with  sand  and  water,  after  which  it  is  dipped 
hito  dilate  acid,  which  removes  any  oxide  that  may  be  on  tbe  surface ;  after 
rindng  in  water,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  solution.  It  is  sometimes  well,  before 
placing  the  article  in  the  solution,  to  dip  it  into  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
nitrate  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  this  may  be  found  necessary  when  the 
mrtal  to  be  operated  apon  hat  an  affinity  for  the  solvent  of  the  solution 
med. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  metals  deposited  by  electricity  are  necessarily 
Mfl,  because  pure,  but  this  is  not  a  consequent :  from  experiments  we  have 
frequently  made,  it  appears  that  the  hardness  of  the  deposited  metal  varies 
vitb  tbe  intensity  of  the  battery ;  a  battery  of  three  or  four  pairs  intensity 
producing  silver  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  ordinary  sheet  silver,  whilst  sheet 
silver  will  not  scratch  it.  When  the  intensity  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pairs  of 
plates  is  used,  the  hardness  is  so  great  that  burnishing  with  a  steel  tool  fails 
in  producing  a  polish  upon  it. 

UetaU  deponted.—Tht  following  metals  have  been  deposited  by  Blessrs. 
Elkiogton  by  the  electro-process— gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  sine,  anti- 
oiooy,  arsenic,  bismuth,  nickel,  cobalt,  palladium,  tiUnium,  cadminm,  lead, 
and  !in ;  those  which  are  principally  adapted  to  manufacturing  purposes  are 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  sine :  and  upon  these  we  shall  malie  a  few  remarks, 
po'mting  out  tbe  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  electro-process  to  their  use. 

t/oUw— Cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  salt  we  prefer  for  dissolving  this  metal 
for  electro-depositing,  it  is  obtained  by  fusing  eight  parts'of  dry  ferro-eyanide 
of  potassium  with  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  gilding  solution 
may  be  prepared  by  placing  sheets  of  Kold  in  a  solution  of  pure  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  attacliing  to  tbe  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  a 
small  plate  of  gold,  and  to  the  positive  a  much  larger  plate  ;  when  but  a  small 
quantity  of  solution  Is  required,  this  method  answers  very  well,  and  makes  a 
pure  solution  ;  but  when  a  large  quantity  is  wanted,  time  will  be  saved  by 
dissolving  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating  it  by  magnesia,  the 
oxide  thus  obtained  being  again  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium  and  water. 
This  sohiiion  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  130  deg.,  the  arrangement  of 
tbe  battery  and  articles  being  the  same  as  already  described. 

Siher^— Tbe  salt  of  silver,  best  suited  for  electro^epositing,  is  also  the 
cyanide. 

Silver  being  allowed  to  remain  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  dis- 
solved, or  take  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which,  add  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potautum,  the  silver  combines  with  the  cyanogen,  and  precipitates  as  a  white 
powder ;  the  liquid  is  then  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  well  washed  with 
pure  water  ;  to  this  more  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added,  which  dissolves  the 
precipitate,  forming  the  double  salt  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  silver ;  this 
constitutes  the  plating  solution. 

The  same  general  arrangement  is  to  be  observed  for  plating  with  silver  as 
already  described,  the  quantity  of  battery  power,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  of  the  articles  to  be  plated,  and  the  intentity  agreeing  with  tbe  density 
cf  tiM  solution.  In  a  few  seconds  after  tlie  articles  are  placed  in  the  solution 
and  connected  with  the  battery,  they  are  covered  with  silver,  and  are  allowed 
to  runain  therein  until  the  necessary  coating  is  obtained,  and  this  is  effected 
in  from  four  to  six  hours.  In  order  to  ascertain  correctly  that  the  required 
qoantity  of  silver  has  been  received,  every  article  is  weighed  previously  to 
being  placed  in  the  solution,  and  again  after  the  process  is  completed,  and  the 
« eight  entered  in  a  book  against  each.  After  the  plating  is  finished,  the 
articles  are  taken  to  a  lathe,  and  brushed  with  brass  brushes,  when  they  are 
r«ady  tor  burnishing ;  this  process  consists  in  rubbing  the  surface  with  great 
force,  with  a  highly  polished  steel  or  blood -stone  tool,  until  it  is  as  bright  as 
a  mirror.  This  is  a  severe  test  for  any  plated  article,  by  whatever  process 
made,  and  if  a  most  perfect  cohesion  did  not  exist,  it  would  at  once  be  de- 
lected m  the  burnishing. 

Copper^— It  was,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  deposition  of  this  metal 

from  its  Milpbate,  which  suggested  to  Spencer,  in  England,  and  to  Jacobi,  in 

Ruuia,  tbe  application  of  tbe  electric  current  to  the  multiplication  of  works 

cfart. 

lor  all  purposes  of  solid  deposit,  for  electrotyping,  &c.,  tbe  solution  of  the 

iqljiiate  is  found  to  answer  best,  and  is  the  cheapest ;  tbe  method  of  operat- 
itg  with  it  is  now  generally  well  uuficrstood.    A  considerable  improvement, 


however,  may  be  made  in  this  solution,  (when  used  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
metals)  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which ishould  be  added  by 
small  quantities  until  tbe  precipitate  formed  by  it,  is  no  longer  re-dissolved 
by  the  solution.  The  ordinary  sulphate  of  copper  contains  one  atom  of  acid 
for  one  of  copper,  so  that,  in  decomposing  by  the  electric  current  one  atom 
of  this  salt,  we  have  one  atom  of  copper  only  depodted ;  but  by  the  addition 
of  caustic  alkali,  a  part  of  the  add  is  taken  up  by  the  alkali,  leaving  tuw  or 
three  atoms  of  copper  combined  with  the  remaining  acid,  forming  a  different 
salt  of  copper.  This  we  find  superior  to  the  ordinary  sulphate,  and  in  practice 
effects  a  saving  of  battery  power,  besides  the  deposit  being  obtained  in  a 
shorter  time. 

The  arrangement  of  battery  best  adapted  for  solid  deposits  of  copper  is  tbe 
single  cell.  A  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  unglazed 
earthenware,  or  any  other  porous  substance,  containing  dilute  acid,  and  placed 
in  the  copper  solution,  the  articles  to  be  coppered  are  attached  to  tbe  sine 
plate.  In  this  arrangement  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  sus- 
pended in  the  solution,  to  compensate  for  the  metal  deposited  :  but  when  the 
neutralized  solution  above  described  is  employed.  It  is  necessary  now  and  then 
to  add  caustic  alkali  to  maintain  the  proper  qualities  of  this  salt. 

But  the  simplest  of  all  single  cell  arrangements,  and  which  we  find  the  best  in 
practice,  is  to  wrap  the  amalgamated  xinc  in  a  double  sheet  of  ordinary  brown 
paper,  tied  round  with  string,  the  joints  being  cemented  with  glue ;  care 
should  be  taken  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  single  cell  arrangement,  that 
the  9arhc9  of  zinc  be  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  article  or  arth;les  to  be 
coated ;  the  better  plan  being  to  suspend  before  each  artide  a  corresponding 
surface  of  sine. 

From  the  qualities  and  cheapness  of  copper  and  its  salts,  it  Is  generally  used 
for  all  purposes  of  electrotyping  and  solid  deposition ;  and  it  may  also  be 
used  as  a  coating  for  tbe  protection  of  iron  firom  rust,  besides  rendering  it 
highly  ornamental. 

The  alkaline  salt  of  copper  best  suited  to  the  coating  of  iron,  is  the  double 
salt  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  copper ;  it  is  thus  prepared :— Take  pure  dry 
crystals  cf  sulphate  of  copper,  dissolve  them  in  water  and  predpitate  with  the 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  wash  the  precipitate  and  dissolve  it  in  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  water.  After  the  iron  has  been  properly  cleaned,  which  is 
effected  by  allowing  It  to  remain  for  a  short  period  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
heated,  it  is  placed  in  tbe  cyanide  solution,  heated  to  about  120  deg.,  and 
connected  with  tbe  battery  ;  in  from  two  to  five  minutes  it  will  be  found  com- 
pletely coated ;  the  iron  should  then  be  scoured  with  sand,  and  placed  in  the 
sulphate  solution ;  if  any  portion  should  have  been  imperfectly  coated  In  the 
alkaline  solution,  it  will  immediately  turn  black  in  this,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  cleaned  and  returned  to  the  alkaline  solution  for  one  or  two 
minutes. 

By  this  process  every  article  of  iron  work,  either  cast  or  wrought,  may  be 
firmly  coated  with  copper,  and  afterwards  bronzed,  4he  articles  retaining  all 
the  strength  of  the  iron,  with  the  beauty  and  indestructible  qualities  of  the 
copper ;  and  with  the  aid  of  our  patents  for  the  production  of  works  of  art 
before  described,  copies  of  the  beautiful  marbles  and  bronzes  of  the  antique 
may  be  successfully  produced. 

Zinc— All  metals,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  possess  a  certain  definite  gal- 
vanic character,  and  when  any  two  are  together  exposed  to  an  exciting  fluid, 
there  is  immediately  generated  a  galvanic  action ;  the  electro-positive  metal 
is  gradually  destroyed,  whilst  the  negative  is  protected  by  the  action  which 
destroys  the  positive.  Thus  zinc  and  copper  placed  in  connexion,  in  an  ex- 
citing fluid,  iorm  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  positive  metal,  zinc,  being  destroyed, 
and  the  negative,  copper,  protected.  The  effect  of  this  action  may  be  noticed 
upon  iron  railings  which  have  been  connected  with  tbe  stone  work  of  build- 
ings by  lead,  a  metal  negative  to  iron ;  after  long  exposure  they  will  be  found 
much  more  wasted  upon  the  parts  touching,  or  adjacent  to  the  lead,  than  in 
any  other  *,  this  arises  wholly  from  the  galvanic  action  induced  by  the  two 
metals  in  contact,  and  at  the  expense  of  tbe  more  positive.  Zinc  is  galvani- , 
cally  poiitiwe  to  all  ordinary  metals,  and,  from  this  property,  protecU  them 
when  in  contact  with  them  ;  whilst  the  zinc  wastes  awav,  but  very  slowly  ; 
because  **  When  exposed  to  air  or  placed  in  water,  its  surface  becomes  covered 
with  a  grey  film  of  suboxide,  which  does  not  increase  ;  and  this  flhn  is  better 
calculated  to  resist  the  mechanical  and  chemical  effects  of  other  bodies  than 
tbe  metal  itself/*  Thus,  while  zinc  has  the  property  of  protecting  other 
metals  by  its  electro-posilive.state  towards  them,  iU  own  decay  is  prevented 
by  its  oxide,  which  exists  only  as  a  thin  fiUn,  is  Ibsoluble  in  water,  and  is  not 
easily  removed.  These  properties  of  zinc  have  long  been  known  ;  but  have 
not  until  now  been  practically  taken  advantage  of  for  two  reasons :— 1st.  The 
impossibility  of  procuring  pure  zinc,  except  at  a  cost  so  great  as  to  prevent 
its  use.  And,  2ndly.  The  impossibility  of  applying  pure  zinc  in  a  melted 
state  to  iron.  Impure  zinc  is  of  Utile  at  no  value  as  a  protection  to  other 
metals,  because  tbe  impurities  it  contains  bein^  all  electro-negative  to  it,  are 
l;y  their  galvanic  action  operating  to  iu  destruction ;  and  there  is  no  method 
of  procuring  the  metal  pure,  but  by  distillation  or  deposition.  But  supposing 
pure  zinc  to  be  obtained,  the  difficulty  is  stiU  to  be  overcome,  of  applying  it, 

xcept  by  depusition. 
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The  best  and  cheapest  sohitlon  of  idnc  ft  the  sulphate,  whieh  may  be  safely 
nsetl  to  coat  articles  of  iron,  the  sine  hating  the  grei^test  afRnity  for  ibe 
solvent  of  the  solution.  One  pound  of  dry  crystallifled  sulphate  of  line, 
to  one  fcallon  of  water,  forms  a  very  good  solution ;  very  little  intensity 
of  battery  is  necessary,  indeed,  If  the  pitmtUp  be  well  balanced  with  the 
Mtface  of  the  articles  hi  the  soltttioa,  and  the  eleetrieity  has  not  too  far 
to  travel,  iie  intently  is  ivq«ired.  The  electro  process  therefore  offers  a 
ebeap  and  effectual  mode  of  proteetlng  iron  from  ozid&tion,  by  coating  It 
with  pure  zinc. 

MetiOBc  Ctotk  is  another  adaptation  of  this  art,  for  which  article  we  have 
recently  obtained  patents,  and  which  is  valuable  from  its  properties  of  resist- 
ing the  effects  of  the  atroospliere,  as  well  as  being  water  and  fire  proof,  besides 
being  so  light  that  a  surface  of  nine  square  feet  may  be  made  to  weigh  only 
18  ounces.  The  mode  of  manofacf  oring  is  as  follows  :^0n  a  surface  of 
copper,  attach  very  evenly  stout  Knen,  cotton,  or  woollen  cloth,  and  connect 
it  with  the  negative  \x)\e  of  a  galvanic  battery,  nmnerse  it  In  a  solution  of 
copper  or  otbter  metal,  connecting  a  piece  of  the  same  metal  as  that  in 
solution,  mith  the  positive  pole :  decompositioB  takes  place,  and  endeavouring 
to  reach  the  copper  plate,  the  metal  insinuates  itself  Into  all  the  pores  of  the 
doth,  forming  a  perfect  metallic  sheet. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IROR 

patented  by  Tbouam  W.  Bookbb,  Esq.,  of  Melin  Griffith,  near  Cardiff'. 
(From  the  T^muactimt  rftim  SocUty  tfArU.) 

Thb  method  usually,  now  and  heretofore,  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of 
bar  iron  (where  the  dangerous,  and,  as  the  author  thinks,  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  puddling  the  crude  or  raw  pig  iron,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
refining  process,  is  not  adopted),  is  as  follows :— The  pig  iron  is  thrown  up 
on  what  is  called  the  milling  finery,  or  run  into  the  finery  In  a  fluid  stat»» 
from  the  smelting  or  blast  furnace,  and  after  imdergoing  the  process  of  re- 
fining, it  is  run  out  into  cakes  or  moulds,  and  suffered  to  get  cold  ;  it  is  tlien 
broken  op  into  lumps  of  a  convenient  sise,  and  thrown  into  the  puddling  re- 
Yerberatory  furnace,  which  is  usually  constructed  with  one  dioor,  and  at 
whieh  only  one  man  can  work  at  a  time.  The  author's  improved  method  is 
detailed  in  his  specification,  plan,  and  model,  and  its  effect  is  this— a  saving 
of  foQ  50  per  cent,  in  fuel,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  metal,  an  immense 
•aving  of  labour,  and  a  greatly  increased  product  of  work  in  the  puddling 
furnace— the  usual  product  of  a  puddling  furnace  being  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  tons  in  a  week,  while  the  author's  will  as  easily  produce  from  fbrty 
to  fifty  tons  in  a  week.  The  author  thus  combines  the  processes  of  refining 
wi)h  puddling,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  preserving,  and  the  hasard  of 
dispensing  with  the  refining  process,  he  subjoins  the  results  of  analysis  by 
M.  Berthier  of  three  samples  of  cinder  or  scoria,  in  one  of  which  the  remark- 
able fact  of  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  shows  how  important  this  opera- 
tion is  to  the  purification  of  the  iron  %— 

Protoxide  Fhoenhoric 

SUIcft.  oflron.  Ahunlna.  Add. 

A Staff'ordshire sample..    0*276    ....    0*612    ....    0*040    ••..    0*072 

A  South  Wales  sample..    0*368    ....    06*10    ....    0015    ....    none 
Ditto  do.  0-424    ....    0*520    ....    0033    ....    none 

The  object  of  Mr.  Booker's  intention  is  to  simplify  and  accelerate 
the  eonveniou  of  cast  iron  from  its  crude  state  into  malleable  or  wrought 
iron,  for  which  purpose  the  refinery  or  furnace  is  adapted  to  the 
Tarious  qualities  or  descriptions  of  cast  or  pig  iron  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  use,  by  surrounding  or  enclosing  the  hearth  with  blocks  of  cast 
iron,  into  and  through  which  water  is  allowed  to  flow  or  not  as  may  be  ex- 
pedient, and  as  is  well  understood  in  maiung  refinery  furnaces,  the  bhMt  of 
air  being  introduced  through  one,  two,  or  more  apertures  or  tuyres,  as  usual. 

The  refinery  is  connected  with  the  reverberatory  or  puddling  furnace,  which 
Is  constructed  of  the  requisite  form  and  dimensions.  Ihe  bottom  of  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  and  the  grate  bars,  and  binding  plates  and  bars,  are  formed  of 
iron  \  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace  are  constructed  with  firebricks,  sand- 
stone, or  fire  clay,  as  is  well  umderstood.  In  the  neck,  or  near  the  flue  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace  ia  an  aperture  through  which  the  iron,  when  it  haa 
become  deearburetted  or  refined  in  the  refinery,  is  introduced  or  nm  in  a  fluid 
state  direct  from  the  refining  hearth  into  the  puddling  or  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. Od  each  side  of  which  rejrerberatory  furnace  a  dour  is  constructed ; 
the  door  in  the  one  side  being  immediately  opposite  to  the  door  in  the  other, 
through  which  two  doors  the  workmen  perform  the  (irocess  of  puddling  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  which  puddling  is  done,  when  working  only  with  one 
door,  mhich  is  the  general  practice. 

As  RBSPEcrs  THB  KEFiNiifo.— Haviog  thrown  up  the  fuel,  and  having,  by 
the  application  of  fire  and  blast,  produced  the  necessary  heat,  a  charge  of 
nine  cwt  or  thereabouts  of  pig  or  cast  iron,  of  the  description  generally  used 
for  forge  purposes,  is  thrown  on  and  melted  down  and  deearburetted  or  refined  I 


in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  when  tht  refining  proeess  Is  completed,  the  whole 
charge  of  metal  is  run  off  in  a  fluid  state  direct  into  the  reverberatory  or 
puddling  fbmaee  previously  prepared  to  receive  it*  by  having  been  already 
heated  to  a  proper  degree  of  temperature,  and  by  the  bottom,  sides,  bridge, 
and  opening  to  the  flue  being  protected  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the  work- 
men  having  prwhously  thrown  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Ihnestone  and  iron 
dnder.  The  metal  having  been  introduced  into  the  reverberatory  or  puddling 
fhmace  in  a  fluid  state,  the  workmen  raise,  apply,  and  regulate,  and  vary  the 
heat  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  feeding  and  moving  the  fire  in  the  grate,  and 
railing  or  lowering  the  damper  on  the  top  of  the  stack  or  flue,  as  circum- 
stances require,  and  as  Is  well  understood ;  they  at  the  same  time  stir  and 
agitate  the  Iron  with  bars  and  puddles,  while  the  escape  of  the  oxide  of  carbon 
in  a  gaseous  shape  takes  place,  and  until  the  whole  mass  of  Iron  agglutinates, 
The  workmen  then  divide  it  into  lumps  or  balls  pf  a  convenient  sise,  and  draw 
the  diarge  fhmi  the  ftemace,  passing  the  lumps  to  the  squeezer,  hammer,  or 
rolling  cylinders,  or  such  other  contrivance  or  machinery  as  is  used  fiir 
forging  or  eompreasing  the  Iron. 

During  the  process  of  refining  the  iron,  by  the  application  of  heat  and 
blast,  in  the  open  refining  hearth,  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoria  or 
cinder  is  produced,  which  is  tapped  and  run  00"  as  heretofore,  as  circum- 
stances require;  but  it  is  to  be  obserfed,  that  during  the  process  which  the 
iron  undergoes  in  the  reverberatory  or  puddling  furnace,  the  author  does  not 
find  that  any  cinder  need  be  generated  or  produced,  and  cinders  and  time- 
stones  are  thrown  In,  at  already  described,  for  the  protection  of  the  tarious 
parts  of  the  furnace  exposed  to  the  action  or  agitation  of  the  fluid  metal, 
but  no  cinder  need  be  tapped  or  drawn  off*. 

Ma.  Aikim's  onmon.-  The  principal  novelty  in  Mr.  Booker's  inrentioQ 
consisu  in  placing  the  refining  and  the  puddling  furnace  so  near  each  other 
that  the  refined  iron  may  be  rtin  in  a  liquid  state  into  the  puddling  furnace, 
instead  of  allowing  It  (as  is  usual)  to  cool  and  become  solid  when  let  oat  of 
the  refinery,  previous  to  its  being  transf^red  to  the  puddling  furnace.  The 
heat  lost  by  the  iron  is  thus  saved,  as  we  1  as  the  time  required  to  bring  the 
solid  refined  Iron  to  a  state  of  fusion.  Both  the  refining  and  puddling  are 
to  be  performed,  according  to  Mr.  Booker,  in  the  usual  way ;  it  was  there- 
fore incumbent  on  him  to  show  how  it  happens  tliat  while  the  common  pro- 
cess of  puddling  produces  slag,  liis  does  not. 

Mr.  Booker's  statement  that  by  his  proeess  a  saving  of  full  50  per  cent,  in 
fuel,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  metal,  is  effected,  appears  to  be  an  enonnoas 
exaggeration  t  the  saving  in  the  former  being  only  (as  far  as  appears)  ihe 
fuel  required  to  melt  the  refined  iron*  In  making  iron  of  the  best  quality, 
81*74  cwt.  of  pig  iron  give  90*45  refined,  whieh  is  reduced  to  23  in  the  pud- 
dling process.  8  74,  thcrefbre,  is  the  loss  which  81 '74  pig  suffers  in  becoming 
puddled  iron.  Half  this  loss^  namely,  4*87,  will  represent  50  per  cent,  of 
laving,  and  tUs,  added  to  88,  makes  27*87,  whioh  is  0*92  mon  than  the  eotko 
quantity  of  refined  iron. 

Berthier's  analysis  of  two  lamplea  of  scorisi  from  South  Wales^  awl  one 
fh>m  Staffbrdshire,  showing  tho  presence  of  phosphoric  add  in  the  ibrmer 
and  none  in  the  latter,  has  no  bearing  on  Mr.  Booker's  statement,  that  in 
the  proeess  of  refining,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  from  the  Iron. 

If  the  quality  ot  the  iron  produced  by  Mr.  Booker's  process  is  not  worae 
than  that  of  iron  refined  and  puddled  in  the  usual  method,  Mr.  B.  s  procecs 
deserves  the  approbation  of  the  Society.  But  I  would  recommend  that  Sir 
J.  Guest,  or  some  other  praeteal  iron  master,  should  bo  consulted. 
In  answer  to  a  communication  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Booker  writes  v— 
"  I  account  for  '  tlie  production  of  slag  in  the  common  puddling  fiimace, 
and  its  noa-prodoction  in  mine,  as  fblbws :— The  common  puddling  furnace 
ii  so  construeted  that  the  iron  operated  upon  in  It  is  exposed  to  a  Tery  rapid 
draught  or  current  of  air»  which  rushes  in  at  the  grate  at  the  back  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  pasaes  off  through  the  body  and  into  the  flue  and  stack  at  the  head 
thereof.  This  draught  is  so  great  as  to  oxidise  the  hron,  and  transform  a  grvat 
portion  of  it  into  slag  or  scoria  during  the  proeess  of  puddling,  which  process, 
moreover.  Is  efibcted  so  stowly,  that  the  diarge  of  Iron,  consisting  of  froifi  8} 
cwt  to  4|  ewt.  Is  exposed  to  the  heat  and  draughts  in  the  puddling  furnace 
during  the  space  of  foil  an  hour  and  a  half. 

"  My  puddling  furnace  Is  so  constructed,  that  the  draught  or  current  of  air 
admitted  at  the  grate  Is  broken,  and  Its  oxidizing  effects  upon  the  surface  of 
the  iron  while  fhiid,  and  upon  the  fibrous  particles  as  they  cohere,  after  the 
oxide  of  carbon  has  been  expelled,  are  entirely  neutralised.  That  portion* 
thcrefbre,  of  the  charge  which  in  the  common  puddling  fbmace  is  eonverttd 
Into  slag  or  cinder,  in  mine  Is  not  wasted  or  oxidised,  but  remains,  and  is 
converted  Into  pure  malleable  iron. 

"  *The  saving  of  fiael'  is  accounted  fbr  thus:— In  the  common  puddling 
furnace  not  more  than  4)  cwt.  of  metal  is  admitted  at  one  time,  and  this  in  a 
solid  cold  state.  In  mine,  double  the  quantity  is  admitted,  /tnd  that  in  a 
melted  and  fluid  state.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  time,  fuel,  and  labour  necessary 
for  melting  the  iron  are  saved,  and  that  double  the  quantity  of  iron  is  con- 
Terted  from  a  cast  hito  a  malleable  state  within  half  the  same  space  of  timo.'« 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  DESERT  FORMATIONS. 

( Continued  fnm  pag$  42  J 

Id  Taiiv  in  this  grand  and  uni?ersal  wreck  of  by 'f  one  existences, 
will  the  geologist  look  for  the  mixed  material  composing  many  of  the 
older  soiU  of  Europe  2  the  fosstb  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  speak 
alike  of  a  common  origin,  of  causes  similating  to  causes,  eflfects  to 
effects ;  but  the  mineral  kingdom  is  still  in  its  infancy,  is  still  but  par- 
tiidly  developed :  it  has  naphtha,  bitumen,  mineral  pitch,  and  bitumi- 
nous rocks,  but  no  coal :  it  has  the  metalloyds  in  their  uncombioed, 
and  even  in  their  combined  state;  but  it  has  neither  iron,  copper, 
silf  er,  tin,  or  other  mines  of  metallic  substance ;  and,  where  the  me- 
tals are  developed,  as  M.  Guieiin  truly  observes,  they  are  but  superfi- 
cially disposed  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth :  it  has  no  lacu- 
strine or  terrestrial  deposits,  no  aluminous  clays,  no  formations  analo- 
gous to  the  lias,  no  fossils  which  tell  of  its  previous  occupation  by 
terrestrial  forms  of  life ;  the  beds  of  its  lowest  valleys  and  plains,  as 
its  most  elevated  tracks,  denote  the  one  common  origin,  and  eiihibit 
properties  and  fossil  bodies  common  to  both.  Wherever  the  fresh 
waters  descend  from  above,  or  percolate  through  the  porous  strata, 
there  fertility  appears ;  the  soils  of  the  desert,  like  the  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  when  favourably  disposed,  teeming  with  vegeta- 
tion^ and  demonstrating  by  its  abundance  and  the  sterility  around  it 
that  nature  operates  by  general  laws.  Every  locality  has  its  local 
phenomena,  and  from  no  one  portion  can  we  take  a  sample  as  illus- 
trative of  the  one  great  whole :  the  groups  and  families  of  mollusca, 
the  chains  of  reefs,  and  the  beds  of  marl  filled  with  reliquas,  are  all 
peculiar  to  their  respective  regions,  and  confined  to  that  geographical 
area  within  which  alone  they  can  exist.  To  whatever  depth  these 
soils  have  been  explored  the  same  phenomena  is  presented  to  obser- 
vation, and  in  no  one  instance  throughout  these  extensive  trftcks,  on 
digging  for  water,  have  vegetable  earths  or  other  products  generated 
by  toelr  presence  been  discovered;  they  are  alike  deficient  of  the 
gems  and  metals  common  to  older  soils,  or  lands  more  favourably 
situate  for  their  development  and  increase.  In  these  localities  xiis- 
posed  within  rainy  regions,  or  watered  by  rivers,  the  mineral  kingdom 
is  lai^ely  developed,  and  many  of  the  metals  towards  the  eastern  and 
sooihem  regions  of  Africa  are  foand  in  abundance ;  but  the  only  metal 
geoeFally  disseminated  over  the  virgin  earth  is  iron  in  its  oxidated 
state  anited  with  call,  or  developed  in  saline  beds  in  the  form  of 
iron  glance;  in  this  latter  state  it  abounds  in  Mount  Ormus  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  elevation  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  muriate 
of  sodat  beyond  the  state  of  sulphate,  phosphate  or  carbonate,  iron 
ore  is  rarely  or  never  teen,  and  only  where  water  is  present.  Again, 
ID  these  soils,  the  stones  continoe  for  indefinite  periods  of  time  in 
the  petrified  state,  similating  in  their  general  composition  and  cha- 
raeler;  and  soeh  is  the  case  with  desert  sands,  the  one  and  the  other 
becoming  translucent  and  crystalline,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  con- 
joint action  of  beat  and  water:  thus  in  the  river  Nile,  many  of  the 
saads  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  other  of  the  stones  are  converted 
into  varieties  of  quarts  and  mineral  gems. 

All  the  plains  and  elevations  of  the  deserts  are  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  springs  are  so  saline 
aa  to  render  the  water  wholly  unfit  for  man  or  ammalto  drink.  By 
the  sea  of  Abyssinia,  the  salt  exists  in  dry  solid  masses :  the  summit 
of  the  Bonntains  which  border  the  desert  to  the  west  of  Grand  Cairo 
present  an  immense  plain,  covered  with  a  mass  of  salt  extending  over 
a  surface  of  30  or  40  square  miles.  In  the  Mesopotamian  deserts 
there  is  an  abundance  of  rook  salt,  much  of  it  in  very  large  transparent 
crystals.  In  the  kingdom  of  Tuni^  mount  Had  Delfu  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  rook  salt,  and  in  fact  there  are  few  parts  of  the  desert  where 
It  is  not  to  be  found.  The  earths  of  soda  and  magnesia  are  also  ex- 
ceedingly abundant,  entering  into  the  composition  ofrocks,  and  decom- 
posed masses  of  calcareous  matter,  and  giving  character  to  the  marls. 

The  bills  which  form  the  boundaries  of  Upper  Egypt  are  all  of 
fossil  composition,  some  of  them  have  passea  by  gradual  transition 
into  compact  limestone,  and  when  within  the  reach  of  the  waters  have 
assmmed  a  auartzose  structure :  others  are  in  the  state  of  soft  carbonate 
of  Ume,  indurating  as  they  become  exposed  t)  the  hot  dry  air,  and 
the  fossil  shell  fish  contained  therein  are  discovered  in  their  various 
stages  of  conversion  into  chalk,  from  which  state,  on  exposure  to  the 
atfliof  pbere,  they  silicify,and  eventually  become  Egnrptian  jasper.  Many 
extensive  formations  are  wholly  composed  of  Cirrhipedes,  pipe  corals, 
ostrs,  &e« ;  the  upper  plains  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  species  in  their 
fossilixed  state,  particularly  echini,  ostrs,  radiati,  and  other  fish  of  a 
ealeaieotts  nature ;  in  some  places  the  limpets  and  rock  oysters  are  seen 
ffli^ixing  as  the  ro  sks  indurate ;  in  fact  their  changes  and  re-combi- 
natlons  are,  generally  speaking,  indefinite.  Many  of  the  hill  ranges 
in  tbe  very  neart  of  toe  Nubian  and  Saez  deserts  have  a  striking 


similarity  in  character  and  composition,  to  the  very  recent  forroationa 
bordering  the  Red  Sea,  being  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  containing 
vast  quantities  of  the  same  species  of  marine  exuviae:  the  perpen- 
dicular fronts  of  both  mark  the  action  of  the  waters  as  thev  nave 
slowly  decreased,  and  their  upper  surface  terminating  in  considerable 
plains  covered  with  salt  and  fossil  bodies ;  and  where  the  dry  hot 
sands  have  covered  in  the  fossils  for  a  series  of  ages,  they  have  been 
preserved  from  change,  so  that  when  taken  thert'from,  pearl  oysters 
iiave  exhibited  all  their  native  freshness,  as  though  receutly  abstracted 
from  the  waters:  they  also  contain  aggregates  of  an  indeterminate 
character  between  granite  and  sandstone,  or  limestone  and  sandstone, 
in  which  are  numerous  crystalline  secretions  of  sulphate  of  iron: 
some  of  the  beds  gradually  assuming  a  lamellated  appearance,  the 
fossils  and  chalk  being  in  alternate  layers,  as  is  often  exhibited  by  the 
chalk  formations  of  this  country.  In  some  of  the  extensive  valleys 
the  whole  of  the  fossil  bodies  spread  over  the  surface  are  covered 
with  a  delicate  bloom  of  sulphate  of  magnesia;  in  other  places  the 
eye  is  dazzled  by  the  lustre  reflected  from  crystalline  salt  ur  selinite. 

Green  marble  (serpentine)  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Nubian  and 
Egyptian  deserts,  rose  jasper  In  its  various  stages  of  formation,  from 
the  slightly  adhesive  mass  of  silicifying  pebbles  and  calcareous  mat- 
ter, until  the  whole  of  the  aggregates  become  united  by  the  silicious 
waters,  jasper  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  Mr.  Bruce  mentions  small 
pieces  having  green,  white,  and  red  spots,  called  in  Italy  Diaspo 
Sanguineo:  the  g^nites  and  porphyries  sometimes  form  entire  hills, 
and  with  marbles  and  limestone  entire  mountains ;  and  the  mountains 
bordering  the  sea,  or  those  which  receive  the  rains,  have  a  reddish 
or  brownish  hue,  the  calcareous  matter  spreading  over  their  surface 
having  passed  into  various  stages  of  change.  Both  Buchardt  and 
Bruce  speak  of  enormous  masses  of  red  granite,  hornblende  and  rose 
quartz  as  being  exceedingly  abundant,  particularly  near  the  borders  of 
the  Nile,  and  in  the  rainy  regions.  It  was  from  the  heart  of  the  desertf 
between  Cosseir  and  the  river  Nile  that  the  ancients  quarried  their 
fine  granites,  marbles,  and  ^rphyries. 

Of  the  phenomena  of  the  desert,  the  moving  pillars  of  sand  are  not 
the  least  remarkable.  Bruce  says,  "  we  were  at  once  surprised  and 
terrified  by  a  sight,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that 
vast  expanse  of  desert  (Waadi  el  Habiud),  from  W.  to  N.W.  of  0S| 
we  saw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand  at  different  distances,  at 
times  moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking  on  with  a  majestic 
slowness ;  at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very  few 
minutes  to  overwhelm  us,  and  small  quantities  of  sand  did  actually 
more  than  once  reach  us ;  again  they  would  retreat  so  as  to  be  almost 
out  of  sight,  their  tops  reaching  to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops 
often  separated  from  the  bodies ;  and  these  once  disjoined,  and  dis- 
persed in  the  air,  did  not  again  appear*  Sometimes  they  were  broken 
near  the  middle,  as  if  struck  by  a  l&rge  cannon  shot.  About  noon  they 
began  to  advance  with  considerable  swiftness  upon  as,  the  wind  being 
very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  along  side  of  us  about 
the  distance  of  three  miles.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  largest 
appeared  to  me  at  that  distance  as  ifit  would  measure  10  feet.  They 
retired  from  us  with  a  wind  at  S-E.,  l^Ting  an  impression  upon  the 
mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  sorely  one  ingredient  in  it 
was  fear."  This  phenomenon  is  common  to  the  deserts  of  Nubia  and 
Arabia,  and  generally  occurs  in  plains  surrounded  by  high  mountains : 
it  is  produced  in  like  manner  as  waterspouts,  by  contending  currents 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  upper  and  prevailing  current  being  opposed  by 
the  other,  changes  its  force  of  direction  towards  the  earth,  descending 
in  a  spirai  form,  and  rebounding  from  the  earth  passes  upwards  within 
the  voriex  it  creates,  until  it  reaches  the  prevailing  current,  when  it 
is  immediately  broken  to  pieces ;  the  sands  are  preserved  in  their 
pillar  like  form  by  the  encircling  current.  I  have  often  encoontered 
them  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  rather  than 
fear,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  danger  exists  either  of  being 
carried  up  by  the  whirlwind,  or  being  choked  by  the  failing  sands. 

The  Samiel  (signifying  angel  of  death),  sometimes  termed  the 
Simoon,  is  in  reality  dangerous  and  deserving  its  name,  and  instances 
of  entire  caravans  having  been  overwhelmed  are  related  by  many  his- 
torians. While  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  where  all  retreat  is 
cot  ofi^  it  is  seen  advancing  in  a  doll  yellowish  fog,  extending  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  an  inconsiderable  height;  its  outer  edge 
has  the  copper  colour  hue  of  clouds  preceding  a  hurricane  in  the 
West  Indies;  its  searching  influence  is  felt  long  before  it  reaches  you, 
and  even  the  camel,  shows  symptoms  of  alarm,  ottering  loud  cries ; 
and  every  traveller  falls  prostrate  with  his  face  towards  the  earth  to 
prevent  suffocation.  In  one  of  the  Waadis  of  Nubia  I  encountered  this 
venomous  blast,  and  as  it  passed  over  my  prostrate  form,  every  part 
of  my  body  tingled  as  though  innumerable  sparks  of  fire  had  come  in 
contact  with  tne  flesb.  When  blown  over,  which  was  in  about  ten 
minutes,  I  found  my  water  skus  dried  up,  and  the  sands  on  the  wind« 
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ward  side  reacliing  to  tlie  saddle-bow  of  my  camel.  This  (errific  blast 
consists  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  other 
noxious  exhalations  of  the  earth,  uniting  within  their  volumes  an 
enormous  quantity  of  burning  sands,  so  exceedingly  minute,  as  to  be 
invisible  to  the  eye:  it  is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  no  human 
being  can  fully  inhale  this  vapour  without  having  the  lungs  irreparably 
injured,  and  instant  death  is  very  often  the  consequence. 

In  some  parts  of  the  desert,  towards  the  land  of  Abvssinia,  about 
Narea  and  Caifa,  there  are  immense  marshes  where  the  waters  an- 
nually accumulate,  until  in  the  overflow  they  empty  themselves  into 
the  beds  of  the  rivers, — this  gives  a  new  character  to  the  oceanic 
fossil  soil,  the  grey  marls  are  converted  into  a  red  bole,  the  sands  in 
many  places  consolidate  as  sandstone,  and  much  terrestrial  matter  or 
vegetable  earth  is  blended  with  the  various  substances  primarily  com* 
posing  these  plains.  Again  a  portion  of  these  waters  passes  off  by 
filtration  into  valleys  disposed  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  carrying 
with  them  the  causes  of  effects  manifest  in  the  changes  of  fossil  mat- 
ters into  minerals.  The  entire  Delta  of  the  Nile  is  spread  over  a 
marine  formation,  being  generally  of  a  calcareous  nature,  or  consisting 
of  sands  silicified,  marine  exuviae,  and  marls  converted  into  clay  in 
consequence  of  uniting  with  the  overlying  matters. 

The  deserts,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  globe  they  are  disposed,  even 
exhibit  phenomena  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  as  such  at  variance 
with  the  geological  notions  of  the  day  $  in  our  researches,  no  remains 
of  lacustrine  fresh  water  or  land  species  have  hitherto  been  found  be- 
neath this  marine  strata,  the  organic  character  disappears  the  lower 
we  descend,  but,  the  lower  beds,  to  the  greatest  extent  known,  consist 
of  sands  and  ocean  marls.  We  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  in  the 
changes  of  this  planetary  body,  the  waters  have  experienced  no 
diminution,  but  that  the  great  preponderance  of  oceanic  matter,  com- 
posing in  entirely  ancient  soils,  as  well  as  in  recent  formations,  the 
phenomena  of  the  deserts,  and  of  newly  formed  islands  and  continents, 
all  demonstrate  priority  of  existence  to  the  soils  formed  by  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  on  dry  land,  and  it  is  palpaMy  manifest  to  all  men  that 
the  ocean  earths  form  the  basis  of  land  vegetation,  and  of  all  things 
produced  thereon  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  articles,  has  already  been  explained  the 
reason  why  the  term  **  terrestrial"  is  used  to  designate  the  earth  or 
dry  land,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  '*  oceanic.''  It  is  palpably 
manifest  to  men  of  even  common  sense,  that  there  are  organic  species 
peculiar  to  the  waters,  and  organic  species  peculiar  to  dry  land :  also 
that  there  are  earths  peculiar  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other,  as  for  in- 
stance regetahle  earth  and  ocean  marl :  in  reality  the  one  and  the  other 
are  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  organic  bodies— ocean 
marl  implies  or  embraces  varieties,  but  vegetable  earths  do  not, 
although  much  animal  matter  is  blended  therewith,  they  are  in  fact 
the  earths  of  earths,  species  of  dry  land  proceeding  from  oceanic  earth; 
the  term  "terrestrial"  in  contradistinction  to  " oceanic,"  implies  no 
contradiction.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  gelatinous  matter, 
whether  generated  by  animal  or  vegetable  species  favours  the  con- 
glomeration of  silica,  and  there  are  few  analytical  chemists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  who  will  be  found  to  dispute  this  acknowledged  and  palpable 
truth.  I  go  a  step  beyond  this  and  prove  that  gelatine  favours  the 
generation  of  silica.  A  correspondent  holds  it  to  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  comminuted  particles  of  shell  fish  can  be  converted  into 
sands.  "  The  earthy  matter  in  shells,"  being,  as  the  correspondent  says, 
"  wholly  lime  ;"  truly  this  is  some  new  discovery,  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  living  creatures  of  the  deep  are  various,  the  most  simple 
organization  being  purely  gelatinous,  others  combine  in  their  elemente 
albumen  and  gelatine,  with  phosphorus ;  others  with  these,  marine 
acid,  the  earths  of  sodium,  &c,— the  abundance  of  these  elementery 
compounds  is  manifest  in  the  ocean  slime,  the  phosphorescent  light, 
and  saline  quality  of  the  waters;  the  slime  is  the  natural  cement  of 
the  shells  of  mollusca,  as  it  is  the  natural  and  sole  constituent  of  many 
species,  the  elements  of  the  gelatine  generated  by  living  organic  ac- 
tion, and  forming  other  combinations,  become  converted  into  albumen, 
and  then  again  gelatine  and  albumen  on  the  death  of  the  animal, 
form  other  combinations,  entering  the  mineral  kingdom  with  si/ica, 
&c.  Otherwise,  whence  comes  the  silica  which  constitutes  full 
Iwo-thirds  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the    earth?    it  is  not  found    in 


liie  waters  oosipg  from  the  ocean  beds,  for  the  generation  and  increase 
uf  species,  is  invariably  followed  by  the  continuous  increase  of  fossil 


dissolved,  and  other  mathematical  and  mechanical  combinations  take 
place,  the  results  being  definite;  undecompounded  bodies,  defying 
the  art  of  the  chemist  to  separate  the  elements  of  their  composition 


but  being  of  necessity  compound  bodies,  and  therefore  susceptible 
under  some,  though  to  us  unknown  circumstances,  to  change. 
To  the  highly  intellectual  body  to  whom  I  address  myself,  no  sub- 

i'ect  can  be  more  interesting  than  "The  Architcctuiie  of  this 
Carth  ;"  from  the  elementary  works  alluded  to  by  a  CorreBpondent, 
they  derive  ideas  of  the  general  building,  but  from  me  they  learn  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  material,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  and  is  produced :  geologists  see  the  building  through  geo- 
logical spectacles  clouded  by  crude  i  leas  and  contradictory  opinions, 
and  are  told  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  general  view,  and  not  to  look 
for  foundations  to  the  building  or  primary  causes  of  its  being,  as  that 
is  not  their  province:  I  simply  hold  up  the  mirror  of  nature  and 
permit  men  to  judge  for  themselves.  Twenty  years  travel  and  obser- 
vation is  worth  at  least  'double  the  quantity  of  closet  philosophy* 
Geologists  teach  that  crystalline  rocks  are  produced  from  a  previous 
heated  liquid  state.  I  maintain  that  aggregate  masses  are  combined 
together  by  certain  common  bases  or  cements,  and  under  the  influence 
of  lonff  continuous  atmospheric  heat  or  chemical  action.  Geologists 
maintain  that  the  material  of  crystalline  rocks  has  been  upraised  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth;  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  most  elevated 
crystalline  bodies  are  produced  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  that  they 
do  not  exist  at  any  considerable  depth  within  the  earth ;  geologists 
term  these  rocks  primary,  and  say  that  the  causes  of  effects  thus 
manifest  have  universally  ceased :  I  prove  that  many  of  them  are 
recent,  and  that  the  causes  of  their  formation  are  even  now  more 
active  than  ever  they  were.  It  was  only  a  short  time  since  that  much 
learned  eloquence  was  put  forth  by  geologists  to  prove  that  from  the 
geological  character  of  the  soil  no  coal  could  possibly  be  found  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  but  the  existence  of  coal  in  those  islands  was  well 
known  to  individuals  at  that  time,  and  it  has  since  been  proved  that 
there  is  abundance  of  coal,  and  that  the  great  beds  pass  by  gradual 
transition  into  this  mineralized  form,  specimens  of  which  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  '*  Museum  of  Economic  Geology."  Again,  bodies  every 
year  are  added  to  the  number  of  known  undecompounded  bodies. 
Who  then  shall  presume  that  natural  philosophy  is  now  perfect  ? 
Geology  at  present  is  a  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating  science. 

The  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  water  and  atmospheric  air,  gases  and 
vapours,  upon  bodies  exposed  to  them,  or  chemically  combining  with 
each  other,  are  palpably  manifest  to  all  men,  however  limited  their 
sphere  of  action  may  be ;  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  the  grasses  of  the 
field,  the  creature  which  exists  by  the  one  or  the  other,  all  exist  by 
sufferance  of  temperature  anil  association.  On  the  island  wholly  com* 
posed  of  marine  exuviae  and  sands,  vegetable  species,  peculiar  to  that 
island,  make  their  appearance,  and  as  they  generate  and  die  off,  or 
periodically  shed  their  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves,  so  the  formated  soil 
becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  mould  gradually  increasing  io 
thickness;  the  plants  yield  potash;  whence  is  the  potash  derived? 
It  cannot  be  from  the  oceanic  soil,  because  in  this  soil  potash  has  no 
place;  and,  again,  its  quantities  multiply  as  vegetable  matter  in* 
creases ;  if  derived  from  the  soil,  and  eventually  returned  to  the  soil, 
there  would  be  no  perceptible  increase.  It  is  not  a  constituent  of 
ocean  waters.  If,  then,  it  be  an  inorganic  substance,  whence  can 
it  be  derived  ?  Certainly  not  from  the  atmosphere.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  primary,  not  being  antecedent  but  contemporaneous  with,  as 
necessarily  appertaining  to,  the  vegetable  body:  under  other  aspects 
the  same  plant  yields  soda  and  not  potash.  It  is  found  as  a  constituent 
of  many  mineral  bodies,  and  its  presence  truly  denotes  the  presence  of 
vegetable  matter,  lost  in  combinations  with  other  compounds:  aflbrd- 
ing  demonstrable  evidence  that  the  rock,  of  which  it  forms  a  consti- 
tuent part,  assumed  its  consolidated  form  after  this  earthy  matter  was 
deposited,  consequently  that  the  rock  is  a  secondary  product. 


On  titb  Advantaoes  op  emplotinq  Large  Specula  anp  Klevatbd  Sit- 
uations FOR  Astronomical  Observations,  by  C.  P.  Smith,  ICscj.,  in  a  pJii>er 
lalely  read  at  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  author  adverts  to  methods 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Talbot  for  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  specula  by 
means  of  the  electrotyjie,  and  for  observing  aaironomical  objects  with  a 
telescope  absolutely  fixed,  by  means  of  a  revolviog  plane  mirrur,  Mbich  me- 
thods he  considers  mi;iht,  if  carried  out,  produce  great  imnrovenocnls  in 
astronomy.  Amongst  tlie  advantages  of  the  latter  method  he  enumerates 
the  following,  arising  chiefly  from  the  unlimited  focal  length  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  to  the  mirror :  First,  The  obviatiun  of  the  necessity  of  an 
accurate  parabolic  shape  for  the  reflector;  Secondly,  The  magnifying  of  the 
image  without  distortion  or  colour  ;  Thirdly,  The  small  eflect  which  inaccu- 
racies of  the  screw  of  the  micrometer  would  produce,  eye- pieces  of  low 
power  being  employed  ;  Fourthly,  The  elimination  of  errors  dependent  on 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  tubes  of  telescopes;  and  lastly,  The 
advantage  of  having  the  eye  in  a  fixed  position.  The  author  then  enlarges 
on  the  advantages  which  would  attend  the  use  of  such  a  fixed  telescope  tf 
placed  on  the  slope  of  a  liigh  mountain,  with  the  object-mirror  and  the  eye- 
T>iece  fixed  on  piers,  and  separate  by  a  considerable  interval,  the  mirror  being 
beneath. 
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GRESHAM  COLLEGE. 


ScAle  12  feet  to  1  Inch. 

In  oar  last  volome,  p.  276,  we  gave  a  plate  sbowiog  the  Basinghall 
Street  front  of  Gre«bam  College,  at  which  time  we  made  some  obser- 
vation? OQ  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  baildiog.  We  now  exhibit 
the  minor  front  in  Cateaton  Street,  which  has  less  pretensions  to  dis- 
play. 


ON   THE   PYRAMIDS   OF  EGYPT. 

Bjr  J.  J.  ScoLSS,  Esq.,  Fellow. 

(Read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,) 

About  three  years  since  the  two  first  parts  of  the  magnificent  work 
of  Colonel  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  were  presented  to  the 
Instltote,  and  Mr*  Scoles  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Colonel  Vyse,  and  described  the  pyramids  at  Ghizeh. 
On  the  presentation  of  the  concluding  number  of  the  work,  he  took 
the  opportunity,  on  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  to  resume  the 
subject  and  to  describe  the  further  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  the  pyramids  situated  at  Sakkarah,  Dashhour,  and  other  places  in 
the  *' Faioum ;"  and  which  are  delineated  in  the  third  number  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  Perring,  the  civil  engineer,  under  whose  direction  the 
various  excavations  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  gallant  Colonel. 

There  appear  to  be  thirty-nine  pyramids  in  Middle  and  Lower 
Egypt,  ail  of  which  have  been  explored  by  Mr.  Perring.  They  are 
situate  oo  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  chiefly  on  the  desert  hills, 
occupying  a  space  measuring  from  north  to  south  of  fifty-three  English 
miles. 

The  first  pyramid  described  by  Col.  Vyse  is  known  by  the  name  of 
^bou  Roash't  the  base  is  320  ft.  square.  The  bulk  of  it  is  built  of 
the  mooDtain  rock,  (a  sort  of  hard  cDalk,)  which  has  been  reduced  to 


a  level  around  it,  and  the  defective  places  have  been  made  good  with 
masonry.  No  part  of  the  external  casing  is  to  be  found  ;  indeed  the 
edifice  was  not  probably  ever  completed  or  raised  to  a  considerable 
height.  A  passage  about  160  ft.  long,  commencing  on  the  north  and 
descending  at  an  angle  of  22°  35'  leads  to  an  apartment  about  40  ft. 
by  15  ft.;  above  it  smaller  chambers  appear  tho  have  been  constructed 
similar  to  those  in  the  king's  chamber  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh, 
called  **  Chambers  of  Construction,"  because  they  relieve  the  lower 
part  from  the  superincumbent  weight.  Near  to  the  pyramid  are 
heaps  of  broken  granite,  which  may  be  the  chips  of  the  blocks  for 
the  extreme  casing;  the  blocks  themselves  probably  have  been  re- 
used in  modern  tiroes,  as  the  pyramids  have  been  a  sort  of  quarry  for 
ages  past.  The  fragments,  though  granite,  crumble  to  pieces  upon 
being  Dandled,  and  are  much  decomposed,  either  from  great  antiquity 
flr  from  an  exposure  not  merely  to  the  corroding  air  of  the  desert, 
but  also  to  the  moist  winds  of  the  Delta.  The  common  saying  that 
it  never  rains  in  Egypt,  only  applies  to  the  upper  country.  In  the 
Delta,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  district  of  the  pyramids,  rain 
is  frequent  and  copious,  and  it  was  noticed  that  persons  have  arrived 
at  Alexandria  and  remained  there  some  time,  subject  to  continual 
rain,  and  have  left  with  the  impression  that  it  always  rained  in  Egypt, 
although  their  idea  before  visiting  the  country  was,  that  there  it  never 
rained. 

The  next  pyramid  is  situate  at  Rhegah.  Mr.  Scoles  here  re- 
marked that  the  names  given  to  the  pyramids  and  by  wbjch  they  are 
known,  are  derived  from  the  villages  nearest  these  monuments,  and 
have  no  reference  to  their  ancient  names,  though  frequently  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  is  to  be  traced  in  the  modern  name  of  the  villages 
in  the  vicinity.  This  pyramid  of  Rhegah  is  curious,  on  account  of 
being  carried  op  in  two  ioclines,  like  a  pyramid  at  Dashhour* 
Mr.  Perring  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  anjf  entrance  to  it; 
but  in  the  course  of  his  excavation  he  discovered  fragments  of  stone 
sculptured  and  coloured,  and  some  marked  with  golden  stars  upon  a 
dark  blue  ground,  as  if  belonging  to  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment 

At  Abottsttr  are  five  pyramids,  some  tolerably  perfect;  Mr.  Perring 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  exploring  the  interiors,  as  large  masses 
of  rubble  masonry  constantly  fell  in  ana  seriously  injured  some  of  the 
explorers.  The  interior  of  three  of  these  pyramids  are  similar  in 
their  arrangement.  The  entrance  passages  leading  from  the  centre  of 
the  northern  fronts  are  at  first  inclined  and  afterwards  horizontal.  The 
apartments  in  the  centre,  range  from  east  to  west,  and  are  covered  by 
inclined  roofs,  formed  of  several  courses  of  stones.  The  bulk  of  the 
northern  building  has  been  in  the  first  instance  carried  up  in  degrees 
or  steps,  and  afterwards  completed  in  the  pyramidal  form.  The 
masonry  in  general  is  very  rude,  consisting  of  rough  blocks  of  various 
sizes  put  together  like  rubble  work  with  Nile  earth  instead  of  mortar. 
The  passages  are  lined  with  granite  and  were  closed  by  portcullis  of 
granite ;  this  material  was  apparently  introduced  to  give  strength  to 
the  masonry  where  its  solidity  was  weakened  by  passages,  &c.,  and 
as  an  additional  security  there  had  been  three  tiers  of  roof  blocks 
over  the  chamber,  and  the  base  of  the  upper  tier  had  been  carried 
beyond  those  of  the  lower,  in  order  to  distribute  the  pressure  over  as 
great  a  base  as  possible.  These  blocks  were  of  immense  size,  some 
45  ft.  long,  9  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  thick,  and  yet  so  completely  had  they 
been  destroyed  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  people  who 
broke  into  these  pyramids,  that  only  two  perfect  blocks  and  fragments 
of  two  others  remain.  The  marks  of  weages  were  every  way  visible, 
but  Mr.  Perring  observes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  power  but  that 
of  gunpowder  could  have  effected  so  much  destruction.  A  recess  in 
the  casing  above  the  entrance  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  re- 
ceive an  inscription  like  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodoriis,  was 
placed  over  the  entrance  of  the  third  pyramid  of  Ghizeh ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  account  for  the  inscription  said  by  Herodotus  and 
by  other  authors  to  have  been  seen  upon  the  great  pyramids.  In  one 
of  the  Abouseer  pyramids  blocks  of  granite  filled  up  the  entrance 
passage  and  remained  in  their  original  positions,  clearly  proving  that 
the  interior  of  the  pyramids  was  not  inteuded  for  any  astronomical 
purposes.  The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  had  the  passages  similarly  filled 
up,  and  the  violators  of  these  monuments  of  the  dead  had  in  the  first 
instances  forced  a  way  down  to  the  chambers  through  the  solid 
masonry. 

The  larger  of  these  Abouseer  pyramids  was  built  insteps  or  degrees 
covered  over  with  fiat  stones,  and  the  space  between  these  and  the 
pyramidal  casing  was  perhaps  filled  up  with  a  rubble  work  of  smaller 
stones.  The  mortar  used  in  this  pyramid  was  composed  of  Nile  earth 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  or  pounded  limestone.  In  this  py- 
ramid we  have  a  specimen  of  the  durability  of  wood,  for  a  long  piece 
of  this  material  had  been  worked  into  the  masonry,  which  though  rather 
shaky,  was  completely  sound,  and  must  have  been  built  in  the  masonry 
at  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  the  building,  a  considerable 
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Sortion  of  the  lame  still  remaining  inclosed  ainong  the  stones  that 
ave  not  been  disturbed,  and  the  mortar  adhering  to  its  surface,  which 
could  only  have  taken  place  when  it  was  6r8t  laid  on.  A  portion  of 
this  very  piece  of  wood  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  smaller 
pyramid  the  apartment  was  12ft.  2 in.  long;,  and  10ft.  6 in,  wide; 
the  roof  was  covered  with  blocks  laid  horizontallyt  and  which  had 
given  way. 

At  Sakkarah  are  eleven  pyramids  and  a  large  building  called  the 
Throne  of  Pharaoh.  They  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  much  decayed, 
eiLcept  the  large  one,  iihieh  is  built  in  degrees,  and  this  and  another 
towards  the  north>east  arc  the  only  two  at  present  open.  Mr.  Per- 
ring  haa  given  a  sketch  of  these  pyramids,  and  that  gentleman  re- 
marks that  Bruce  probably  alluded  to  this  view,  when  he  observed 
that  "  the  traveller  is  lost  in  the  immense  expanse  of  d#»sert,  which 
lie  sees  full  of  pyramids  before  him— is  struck  with  terror  at  the  un- 
usual scene  of  vastness,  and  shrinks  from  attempting  any  discovery 
among  the  moving  sands  of  Sakkarah."  In  the  second  pyramid  the 
regular  inclined  passage  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  front  remains 
closed  up  with  masonry.  The  two  apartments  have  pointed  roofs, 
the  blocks  which  form  the  sides  are  not  laid  in  horizontal  beds,  but 
are  laid  on  an  inclined  plane  like  the  beds  of  the  queen's  chamber  in 
the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Sakkarah  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Haram  el 
Modarrggeh,  «*The  Pyramid  of  Degrees."  It  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
terior of  the  edifice  originally  consisted  of  six  degrees  or  stories, 
varying  in  height  and  gradually  diminishing  in  height  towsrds  the 
top,  each  of  which  had  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  and  was 
successively  smaller  than  that  below  it ;  bnt  by  the  eneet  of  time  and 
violence,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  and  of  the  sonthem  sides  of  the  lowest  tier  have  been  re- 
moved. Two  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  force  an  entrance  on 
the  southern  side,  and  the  French  are  said  to  have  employed  artillery 
for  the  purpose.  The  bulk  of  the  masonry  consists  of  loose  rubble 
work,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls  about  9  ft.  In  thickness,  and  are  com- 
posed of  rudely  squared  stones  set  to  the  angle  of  the  face ;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  building  from  north  to  south  \ms  apparently  been  in- 
creased by  an  additional  wall  on  each  of  these  sides.  The  walls  of 
the  lowest  tier  are  10  ft.  thick.  The  mortar  is  of  various  kinds,  bnt 
it  is  principally  composed  of  the  gravel  of  the  desert  and  of  lime,  or 
of  Nile  earth,  and  of  small  pieces  of  calcareuns  stone.  The  face  of 
each  story  has  an  angle  of  73°  90'  with  the  horizon.  The  entrance 
Is  in  a  pit  which  opens  into  a  passage  partly  horizontal  and  partly 
inclined,  leading  to  the  lower  part  of  the  large  apartment.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  passage  is  a  hole  for  the  pivot  of  a  door.  Another 
passage  from  the  northern  front  leads  to  the  same  apartment  at  7ft.  Gin. 
above  the  floor.  A  third  entrance  from  the  same  front  communicates 
with  a  recess  in  the  upper  part  of  the  apartment.  A  fourth  entrance 
proceeding  from  a  pit  on  the  southern  side,  communicates  by  a  hori- 
zontal gallery  with  another  recess  70  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  gallery  is  an  excavation,  but  as  the  rock  above  it  was  not 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
masonry,  the  ceiling  is  supported  by  a  row  of  22  short  columns  formed 
with  blocks  of  compact  limestone.  The  columns  have  been  brought 
to  their  bearings  by  wedges  of  wood.  The  southern  end  of  this  gal- 
lery did  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  visited,  as  nearly  30  n.um- 
mies  were  found  in  it  apparently  undisturbed.  They  bad  neither 
coffins  or  sarcophagi,  but  three  or  four  had  painted  decorations ;  they 
were  enclosed  in  wrappers  with  pitch  and  bitumen :  but  as  Mr.  Per- 
ring  did  not  meet  with  any  of  the  objects  usually  deposited  with 
mummies,  excepting  some  of  the  common  stone  idols  on  the  body  of 
a  female,  he  therefore  concluded  they  were  the  bodies  of  persons 
employed  on  the  building. 

The  large  apartment  (measuring  24  ft.' by  23  ft.,  and  77  ft  high)  Is 
an  excavation.  The  original  ceiling  was  examined  by  the  help  of 
torches  made  of  greased  rags,  and  ascertained  to  have  been  formed 
with  plauks,  supported  by  a  platform  of  timber,  consisting  of  cross 
bearers  of  oak,  larch  and  cedar,  and  of  two  principal  beams  of  oak 
about  18  by  12,  and  strutted  from  each  side  by  angle  pieces.  The  larch 
was  in  the  soundest  state.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this  large  apartment, 
which  consists  of  blocks  of  granite  3ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  thickness,  a 
remarkable  chamber  10  ft.  long,  5  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  5  ft  4  in.  high 
had  been  formed ;  the  entrance  to  it  had  been  closed  by  a  conical  block 
of  granite  shaped  like  the  stopper  of  a  bottle,  above  four  tons  weight 

The  Baron  von  Minutoli  supposes  this  chamber  to  have  been  the 
place  of  an  oracle ;  but  Mr.  Perring  is  of  opinion  the  place  was  in- 
tended for  a  treasury,  because  there  did  not  appear  any  secret  en- 
trance by  which  a  man  could  easily  have  got  into  it,  and  because  the 
pouderous  block  by  which  it  was  closed  aid  not  seem  fitted  for  mys- 
terious purposesi  as  a  number  of  men  and  machinery  also  wouidf  be 


required  to  raise  it;  beoaose  likewise  no  looiistic  effect  was  perceived 
which  would  peculiarly  qualify  the  place  for  an  oracle. 

The  floor  of  the  large  apartment  was  supported  by  pillars  of  loose 
masonry  wedged  up  with  wood  to  an  uniform  height;  broken  pieces 
of  wood,  crooked  branches,  &c.  have  been  inserted  between  the  pil* 
lars  to  tie  them  together.  The  extensive  employment  of  wood  is 
peculiar  to  this  pyramid.  There  are  other  smaller  apartments  in  this 
pyramid.  The  doorwav  in  one  of  them  is  bordered  with  hierogly- 
phics in  relief,  and  small  stars  in  relief  are  sculptured  on  the  headings 
of  this  and  another  doorway. 

The  sides  of  some  of  the  apartments  are  ornamented  with  rows  of 
convex  pieces  of  bluish-green  porcelain  about  6  in.  by  41  In.,  inscribed 
on  the  back  with  a  hieroglyphic,  the  impression  of  which  remained 
on  i\\e  cement.  The  porcelain  had  been  removed.  At  the  back  of 
each  ^iece  of  porcelain  was  a  projection  pierced  through  with  a  hole* 
into  which  the  moist  stucco  upon  the  wall  entered  (the  stacco  was 
composed  principally  of  plaster  of  Paris);  in  some  instances  to  in- 
crease the  adhesion  the  wall  was  also  perforated  in  the  same  manner. 
This  pyramid  differs  from  the  rest  in  many  respects.  It  is  the 
only  one  in  Egypt  the  sides  of  which  do  not  exactly  face  the  cardinal 
points,  the  nortuern  front  being  4°  35'  east  of  the  true  north.  It 
differs  in  the  form  and  mode  of  building,  in  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  passages  and  apartments,  having  four  entrances,  one  being 
on  the  southern  side;  by  the  hieroslypnics  and  peculiar  ornaments 
on  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  and  also  in  containing  a  large  apart- 
ment covered  with  timber.  The  remaining  pyramids  at  Sakkj^rab  are 
very  much  ruined,  and  have  not  any  peculiar  arrangements  or  con- 
struction to  require  particular  notice.  The  throne  of  Pharaoh,  so  called^ 
from  an  Arabian  tradition  that  an  ancient  kin^  of  Egypt  erected  it 
for  his  seat,  is  a  pyramidal  building,  composed  of  very  large  stones 
and  constructed  in  two  degrees  or  stories.  The  materials  consist  of 
coarse  calcareous  stones,  in  which  are  semi-petrified  oyster  shells. 
The  building  has  no  doubt  been  a  tomb,  but  n6  entrance  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

At  Ddshhour  are  three  pyramids  of  stone  and  two  of  crude  brick. 
The  north  stone  pyramid  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  in  this  district 
The  stones  are  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  and  the  masomry  is  good ; 
the  angle  at  the  apex  is  neariy  a  right  angle,  and  the  building  Ims  on 
that  account  a  handsome  and  solid  appearance.  The  usual  inclined 
passage  leads  to  the  chambers  about  12  ft  wide,  which  are  covered 
over  by  the  courses  of  the  walls  over  sailing  about  6  in.  on  each  side, 
leaving  the  ceiling  I  ft  2  in.  in  width. 

The  southern  stone  pyramid  is  built  in  two  inclinations,  so  that  the 
lower  part  has  the  form  of  a  truncated  and  the  upper  that  of  a  per- 
fect pyramid,  which  mode  of  construction,  according  to  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  was  probably  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  complete  the 
building  more  quickly  than  it  was  at  first  intended ;  this  conjecture 
was  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  Mr.  Perring's  researches,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  upper  part  had  been  carried  up  with  less  care 
than  the  lower,  and  was  also  composed  of  smaller  stones ;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  all  architects  must  agree  with  Mr. 
Perring  that  the  effect  is  unpleasant,  and  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
other  regular  formed  pyramids.  The  beds  of  the  casing  stones  are 
not  horizontal;  but  incline  downwards  towards  the  interior  of  the 
edifice,  in  order  probably  to  obtain  greater  solidity,  as  likewise  to 
save  the  materials,  as  less  of  the  external  faces  of  the  stones  thus  laid 
would  require  to  be  worked  away  to  complete  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  This  inclination,  however,  is  not  uniform,  nor  at  right 
angles  to  the  exterior,  but  it  seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  shape  of 
the  blocks.  The  usual  inclined  passage  leads  to  several  chambers, 
which  are  covered  by  the  side  courses  approacning  each  other. 

The  northern  brick  pyramid  is  composed  of  crude  bricks  16  in. 
lon^,  8  in.  wide,  and  from  4|in.  to  5i  in.  thick,  some  composed  of  al- 
luvial soil,  some  of  sandy  loam  mixed  up  with  Nile  earth  and  a  little 
straw.  All  the  bricks  are  remarkably  solid,  laid  principally  in  courses 
from  north  to  south,  occasionally  intersected  by  courses  from  east  to 
If  est  The  bricks  were  bedded  in,  and  the  interstices  between  them 
were  filled  in  with  fine  dry  sand.  The  bricks  were  marked  on  the 
upper  surface,  by  means  of  the  fingers,  with  different  signs,  ap- 
parently according  to  their  quality  and  also  according  to  their  posi- 
tion. The  most  usual  mark  had  been  made  by  two  fiugers  about  1  in. 
apart,  having  been  drawn  down  the  middle.  This  building  was  cased 
with  stone,  and  it  was  supposed  that  stone  might  have  been  also  em* 
ployed  in  their  interior  for  the  construction  of  the  apartments,  or 
that  the  interior  might  afford  additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
arch,  because  ceilings  to  any  extent  could  not  have  been  formed  with 
bricks  in  any  other  manner;  but  with  all  Mr.  Perring's  excavations 
and  researches,  he  could  not  discover  any  entrance  or  apartments 
within,  but  be  discovered  a  very  curious  and  interesting  mode  of 
forming  a  foundation.    It  seems  that  the  stony  surface  of  the  desert 
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had  been  made  level  bf  a  layer  of  fine  sand^  and  confined  on  all  sides 
hy  a  stone  platform  14  ft  6  in.  wide  and  2  A.  9  in.  tbick«  which  sap- 
ported  the  external  casing,  and  the  pyramid  was  built  upon  the  sand, 
which  is  firm  and  solid.  Mr.  Perring  has  met  with  many  other  in- 
stances in  E^pt  where  sand  had  been  tiras  used*  and  provided  it  be 
retained  in  its  place  it  apparently  may  be  depended  upon.  The 
blocks  composine  the  platform  were  laid  upon  four  courses  of  bricks. 
Several  of  the  clocks  of  the  casing  were  held  together  by  stone 
cramps  of  the  double  wedge  form* 

According  to  Herodotus,  Asycbis,  the  successor  of  Myserinus, 
added  lofty  propylsa  to  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple  of  VulcaUi 
and  from  a  desire  to  surpass  his  predecessors,  constructed  a  pyra- 
mid with  bricks,  upon  which  was  this  inscription — "  Do  not  degrade 
me  by  comparing  me  with  the  pyramids  built  with  stone,  which  I 
excel  as  much  as  Juoiter  excels  the  other  gods,  for  those  who  built 
me  thrust  poles  into  tne  lakes,  and  collecting  together  the  mud  which 
adhered  to  them,  they  made  bricks,  and  thus  they  constructed  me." 
The  pyramid  in  question  has  been  supposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  by 
other  good  authorities,  to  have  been  built  by  Asychis:  and  in  support 
of  that  opinion  it  mav  be  observed  that  it  is  the  most  considerable 
pyramid  ouilt  with  bricks,  and  that  it  is  near  the  other  pyramids 
built  with  stone,  with  which  it  might  have  been  compared,  and  also 
that  it  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  which 
Asychis  had  so  considerablr  embellished:  the  solidity  of  its  con- 
atruction  is  likewise  remarkable,  not  a  single  brick  appears  to  have 
settled  from  its  place ;  and  although  the  boasting  terms  of  the  in- 
scription has  excited  much  surprise,  it  is  diflScuU  to  imagine  a  mass 
more  solid  and  also  more  durable,  as  long  as  it  was  protected  by  an 
external  easing  of  stone  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere*  It  is 
certainly,  therefore,  as  superior  to  those  built  with  common  stone 
nibble,  as  Jupiter  may  have  been  supposed  to  the  other  gods.  As  the 
whole  of  the  bricks  are  not  composed  of  alluvial  soil,  the  latter  part 
of  tbe  inscription  can  only  refer  to  those  formed  of  the  mud  or  clay 
drawn  out  of  one  of  the  sacred  lakes.  If  it  be  ursed  that  this  py- 
ramid could  not  have  been  built  by  Asychis,  because  from  having  been 
cased  it  must  have  had  the  appearance  of  stone,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  all  the  brick  pyramids  in  Egypt  (which  are  four)  appear  to  have 
been  covered  with  stone ;  and  likewise  that  the  above-mentioned  in- 
scription would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the  material  of  which  the 
pyramid  was  formed  been  apparent 

The  southern  brick  pyramid  is  much  destroyed^  and  Mr.  Perring 
did  not  discover  any  traces  of  the  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Richardson  and  others,  to  have  fallen  in,  nor  did  he  perceive 
any  considerable  settlement*  It  is  built  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so 
carefully,  as  tbe  other  brick  pyramids^  The  bricks  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  straw,  and  vary  from  15]  in.  to  13^  in.  long,  and  T^in.  to 
6|in.  wide,  and  &J[  in.  to  4^10*  thick*  Tbe  upper  surfaces  have  been 
marked  with  tbe  ncMrers. 

Tbe  pyramid  of  Meydoom  is  called  the  false  pvramid,  because  the 
base  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  a  knoll  of  rock,  and  it 
certainly  has  that  appearance*  The  base  is  about  530  ft*  square,  and 
124  ft.  6  in.  high*  It  is  formed  in  three  degrees,  each  having  the 
form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  at  an  angle  of  74^  10'.  The  blocks  are 
of  compact  limestone  2  ft.  thick ;  they  are  laid  at  right  angles  to  the 
external  face,  and  have  been  worked  and  put  together  with  great  skill. 
The  entrance  was  not  discovered.  Mr.  Perring  thinks  the  whole  has 
probably  been  covered  with  large  unsquared  blocks,  so  as  to  complete 
the  shape  of  a  reguUr  pyramid.  The  appearance  is  very  striking  from 
tbe  river,  and  particularly  commanded  the  attention  of  Mr*  Scoles 
and  his  fellow-travellers  in  passing  up  the  Nile. 

Tbe  lllahoon  pyramid  is  built  round  the  knoll  of  t  rock»  which  Is 
nearly  40ft.  higher  than  the  base;  the  rock  has  been  faced  with  crude 
bricks,  and  a  superstructure  has  been  erected  over  it,  composed  of  the 
same  material,  atid  sun  ported  by  walls  of  stone  which  proceed  from 
the  centre  of  the  edince.  The  bricks  are  laid  in  a  mortar  formed  of 
Nile  earth,  as  hish  as  the  walls  extend,  and  above  them  in  gravel. 
Tbev  measure  Itif  in.  bv  81  in.,  and  about  5^  in.  in  thickness,  are  well 
worxed,  and  are  formea  of  Nile  earth,  mixed  up  with  various  propor- 
tions of  chopped  ttrawi  and  are  marked  with  the  fingers  as  at  Dasb- 
bour* 

Another  ruined  brick  pyramid  exists  at  Howtrab  s  the  bricks  laid 
In  fine  graveL  No  entrance  to  it  has  been  discovered.  There  are 
three  other  pyramids,  two  at  Biabhmo  and  one  at  i:.!  Koofa«  both  built 
of  stone,  but  of  small  dimensions. 

Most  of  the  pyramids  have  been  connected  with  the  plain  by  in- 
dined  causeways  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  some  with  a  parapet 
wall  oo  each  side*  These  inclined  roads  were  no  donbt  originally  con- 
stracted  for  the  eonvevance  of  the  stone,  and  of  tbe  other  materials 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  bat  they  seem  afterwards  to  have 
oooitUttted  the  regular  approaches    Herodotui  mentions  that  they 


were  adorned  with  the  figures  of  animals,  which  were  prdiably  either 
sculptured  hieroglyphics,  or  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  $  and  at  Abouseer 
fragments  of  black  basalt,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  were  found  on  tbe 
causeway.  Pavements  about  two  feet  in  thickness  extended  around 
the  buildings,  and  where  the  rock  was  low  the  pavement  was  placed 
upon  a  layer  of  sand. 

Tbe  pyramids  correspond  In  their  general  arrangement ;  with  one 
exception  their  sides  are  placed  exaet  to  the  cardinal  points  i  and  in 
the  excepted  one  tbe  difference  is  only  4^86';  the  entrances  are  on 
the  north  side  (the  pyramid  at  Sakkarah  being  the  only  one  having. 
In  addition,  an  entrance  on  the  south  side),  and  m  having  the  inclined 
passages  leading  to  various  apartments,  which  passages,  to  a  con- 
siderable way  down,  have  been  filled  up  with  solid  bloeks  of  stone  or 
granite  of  the  exact  sise  of  the  apertures* 

The  discovery  of  sarcophagi,  mummies,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
dead,  show  that  the  pyramids  were  used  for  tombs,  and  the  filling  in 
of  the  passages  with  solid  blocks  proves  that  the  interior  could  not 
have  been  used  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  the  question  of  those 
passages  having  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Polar 
Star  IS  set  at  rest  bjr  that  cireumstanse ;  and  Colonel  Vyse,  in  his 
desire  to  further  elucidate  the  Question  of  the  astronomical  theory, 
communicated  with  Dr.  Herscheli,  and  has  appended  that  distinguished 
astronomer's  reply,  which  is  to  the  following  effect,  viz. : — ^That  4,000 
years  ago  the  present  Polar  Star,  or  Ursa  Minoris,  could  by  no  possi- 
bility have  been  seen  at  any  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  through  the 
gallery  in  the  great  pyramid ;  but  that  the  star  a  Draconis  was  at  that 
time  the  Polar  Star,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  Insignificant,  and  only 
of  the  third  magnitude,  if  so  much,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  it 
could  have  been  seen  in  the  day  time,  even  in  the  climate  of  Ghiseb, 
or  even  in  such  a  recess  as  the  inclined  entrance  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
though  it  would  have  been  directly  In  view  of  an  otmerver  stationed 
in  the  descending  passage.  No  other  astronomical  relation  can  be 
drawn  from  the  table  containing  the  angles  and  dimensions  of  the 
passages,  for  although  they  all  point  within  five  degrees  of  the  pole 
of  the  heavens,  thev  differ  too  much  and  too  irregularly  to  admit  of 
any  conclusions.  The  exterior  angles  of  the  buildings  are  remarkably 
uniform,  but  the  angle  of  52*^  is  not  connected  with  any  astronomical 
fact,  and  was  probably  adopted  for  architectural  reasons.'' 

Col*  Vyse's  work  also  contains  some  valuable  information  in  the  form 
of  notes  by  Mr.  Birch,  of  the  British'Museum,  upon  tbe  hieroglyphics 
discovered  in  the  pyramids,  with  reference  to  the  dates,  pre*nomens, 
and  roval  standards  of  the  monarchs  by  whom  the  pyramids  were 
erected ;  but  many  of  these  hieroglyphics  are  quarry  marks,  some 
in  red  ochre,  but  instead  of  having  been  inscribed,  like  those  on 
the  pyramids  at  Ghizeh,  upon  stone  brought  from  the  Mokattam 
quarries,  thev  were  found  alsu  upon  blocks  quarried  on  the  spot,  and 
Mr.  Birch  observes — "This  is  remarkable;  in  the  former  instance 
thev  may  have  been  intended  to  distinguish  the  materials  which 
baa  been  prepared  for  a  royal  edifice,  but  in  the  present  case  their 
use  is  not  obvious,  and  they  can  only  have  served  to  denote  the 
founder  of  each  particular  pyramid.*'  But  Mr.  Harris,  an  English 
merchant,  who  has  been  resident  in  Egypt  above  twenty  years,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.Perring  gives  a  more  matter  of  fact  meaning,  by  suppos- 
ing that  these  incriptiuns  were  directions  to  guide  those  who  em- 
barked the  stones  at  the  quarries,  who  conveyed  it  to  its  destination, 
and  who  built  it  when  there,  and  that  some  of  the  characters  indicate 
the  building  for  which  the  stones  were  destined,  and  others  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  that  these  directioos  could 
not  be  necessary  to  all  the  stones  of  a  building  but  would  be  requisite 
for  all  or  most  of  those  composing  the  linings  or  the  chambers,  passageSf 
and  other  particular  positions. 

The  desecration  of  these  magnificent  mausolea  by  the  intombment  of 
subjects,  as  the  inscriptions  relate  to  the  interments  of  a  royul  scribe 
and  a  military  chief,  is  a  surprising  fact,  which  cannot  now  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for ;  although  history  informs  us  that  the  memory  of  the 
monarchs  who  erected  some  of  the  pyramids  was  not  held  in  much 
veneration* 

As  regards  the  period  in  which  the  pyramids  were  erected  Mr.  Scoles 
could  not  offer  ^oy  satisfactory  opinion  i  by  some  authors  they  are  placed 
more  thau  2,000  B.C*,  or  about  4,000  years  since }  bv  others  1,2U0  years 
later,  or  only  2,300  since.  This  latter  opinion  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Watben,  an  architect,  who.  In  his  work  on  the  arts,  antiquities,  and 
chronicles  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  observations  made  In  1889,  has  very 
fblly  entered  into  this  subject,  and  supposes  tbe  spoils,  tbe  ^Id  and 
silver,  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  by  tbe  king  Shtshak  of 
Scripture,  970  B.C*,  were  applied  to  build  these  pyramids,  and  the 
author  has  given  some  curious  dissertations  on  the  chronology  and 
dynasties  of  ancient  Egypt*  Many  circumstances  shew  that  those 
at  Ghizeh  were  the  first  erected|  and  that  the  pyramids  of  Dash- 
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hour  were  eonstnieted  in  imitation  of  the  stone  ones,  and  to  have 
been  formed  of  bricks  on  account  of  the  comparative  cheapness. 

The  circumstance  of  many  of  these  pyramids  being  carried  up  in 
degrees  or  steps,  agrees  with  a  passage  in  Herodotus  relative  to 
the  mode  of  building  the  large  pyramid,  which  he  describes  as  fol- 
lows : — «•  This  pyramid  (the  large  one),"  he  says,  "  was  constructed  in 
the  manner  of  steps,  by  some  called  parapets,  by  others  little  altars; 
such  b«ing  its  original  construction,  they  raised  the  remaining  stones 
with  machines  made  of  short  pieces  of  wood,  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  layer  of  steps,  and  when  the  stone  was  let  down  on  this,  it  rested 
on  a  second  machine  standing  on  the  6rst  layer,  from  this  it  was  drawn 
to  a  second  layer,  where  another  machine  lay  to  receive  it,  for  there 
were  just  as  many  machines  as  layers  of  stones,  or  perhaps,  continues 
Herodotus,  they  transferred  the  same  single  portable  machines  to  each 
layer  on  removing  the  stone,  and  thus  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  was 
6r6t  finished  off,  then  the  next  part,  and  last  of  all  the  lower  ground 
part.  Now  these  parapets  as  they  arc  termed  correspond  with  the 
side  degrees  or  plitforms,  as  we  would  call  them,  seen  in  these  pyra- 
mids, and  on  which  the  machines  were  placed ;  for  the  small  steps 
formed  by  the  sets-off  of  each  course,  as  were  seen  in  the  large  pyra- 
mid, previous  to  the  insertion  of  the  casing  stones,  would  not  have 
been  wide  enough  for  the  machines  to  rest  on." 

The  word  parapet,  as  used  in  the  translation,  does  not  mean  a  pro- 
tecting wall  to  a  platform,  as  we  in  general  understand  it,  but  evidently 
the  platform,  and  in  the  North  of  England  it  is  so  applied  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  the  foot  pavement  is  called  the  parapet. 

As  connected  with  the  pyramids.  Colonel  Vyse  'has  given  an  ac- 
count of  Captain  Caviglia's  excavations  in  1818  in  front  of  the  sphinx ; 
when  he  discovered  the  steps,  and  a  small  temple  in  front  of  this 
gigantic  figure,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  paws  stretch 
out  50  ft.  in  advance,  and  are  built  of  masonry.  That  the  monument 
is  imposing  in  its  aspect,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  in  its  deiaced  state,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  explorer)  **  the 
contemplative  turn  of  the  eye,  the  mild  expression  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  beautiful  disposition  of  the  drapery  at  the  anele  of  the  forehead," 
which  rivetted  so  much  the  attention  of  Captain  Caviglia. 

Mr.  Perrtng  has  annexed  some  remarks  on  the  measure  by  which 
the  pyramids  were  built,  with  reference  to  the  cubit.  The  length  of 
the  ordinary  cubit,  as  the  name  implies,  was  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  middle  6nger,  containing  six  hands  breadth,  each  of 
which  was  divided  into  four  finger  breadths.  Mr.  Perring  says  the 
dimensions  of  the  pyramid  agreed  with  a  cubit  as  described  in  Ezekiel 
chap.  xl.  V.  5,  **  In  the  man's  hand  a  measuring  reed,  of  six  cubits  long 
by  the  cubit  and  a  hands  breadth,"  and  therefore  contained  seven 
bands  breadth,  equal  in  English  feet  to  1-707  ft,  and  that  by  this 
measure  a  general  agreement  is  obvious  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
building. 

The  stone  arched  tomb  near  the  great  pyramid,  named  after  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  Consul  in  Egypt,  was  next  referred  to ;  by  some  called 
the  Nile  girt  tomb,  being  placed  in  a  pit  30  ft.  6  in.  by  26ft.  3  in.  wide, 
and  53 ft.  deep,  surrounded  by  a  trench  or  narrow  canal  5  ft.  4  in.  wide 
and  73  ft.  deep.  The  bottom  course  of  slabs  5  ft.  in  length  was 
bedded  on  a  layer  of  sand  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  (another  instance  of 
this  mode  of  forming  an  artificial  foundation),  and  the  side  walls  were 
formed  with  small  stones.  The  ceiling  of  the  chamber  is  formed 
of  slanting  stones,  with  a  horizontal  one  or  stretcher  between,  making 
the  middle  part  of  the  ceiling  flat  and  the  sides  inclined.  Immediately 
above  this  ceiling  an  arch  commenced,  which  covered  in  the  upper 
chamber ;  the  intrados  of  this  arch  formed  the  segment  of  a  circle 
which  had  a  radius  of  6ft.  2in.,  and  a  span  of  lift.,  was  3ft.  lOin. 
thick,  composed  of  four  separate  courses,  each  well  breaking  joint*  It 
had  not  been  built  upon  a  centering  observes  Mr.  P.  (but  how  be  ascer- 
tained this  does  not  appear.)  Toe  stones  were  4  ft  long  and  15  in. 
broad.  Those  of  the  first  course  had  been  cut  to  fit  the  joints,  which 
radiated  from  the  centre ;  with  this  course  great  care  had  been  taken, 
but  in  the  other  rings  the  stones  were  rectangular  and  packed  up  at 
the  back  with  chips.  Each  course  was  separately  grouted  with  fluid 
mortar.  The  masonry  was  beautifully  worked,  and  the  joints  were 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  interior.  The  undersoil  of  the  stones  of 
the  inner  course  of  the  arch  have  had  the  arrisses  taken  off,  and  were 
tooled  round  so  as  to  resemble  rusticated  work. 

There  were  indications  that  the  central  excavation  and  the  trench 
also  was  covered  by  an  arch,  and  the  whole  was  probably  covered  by 
a  pyramid.  From  an  inscription  on  this  monument,  the  tomb  was 
made  for  a  scribe  named  Ohaikop,  either  during  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus  IL,  anterior  to  604  B.C.,  or  of  Apries,  posterior  to  570 
B.C.  This  tomb  contained  three  sarcophagi:  one  of  the  granite  and 
a  fragment  of  the  basalt  one  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  arch  being  in  the  present  day  one  of  ordinary  construction 
would  not  have  required  so  full  a  description,  if  it  were  not  about 


the  oldest  stone  one  we  are  acquainted  with ;  it  shows  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arcb  was  well  understood  at  the  time,  and  that  many 
arches  had  been  previously  formed.  The  brick  arches  in  the  tombs 
at  Thebes  are  ot  much  older  date,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson. 

It  was  worthy  of  notice  that  the  arch  of  Campbell's  tomb  has  no  s^haU 
ments  and  stood  by  itself,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
sewers  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
conversant  in  that  mode  of  building. 

It  was  singular  the  Greeks,  with  these  examples  before  them,  did  not 
construct  arches  (the  curved  form  for  ceilings  being  much  used),  and 
that  the  introduction  of  the  arch  was  not,  with  these  exceptions,  more 
general,  at  least,  in  Egypt ;  and  Mr.  Scoles  expressed  himself  on  this 
account  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  these  arches.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  arrangements  aud  dates  of  the  dynasties  by 
Egvptian  antiquaries,  was  not  so  satisfactorily  based  as  to  make  it  clear 
to  liis  mind  that  the  periods  in  which  the  kings  lived,  in  whose  reign 
these  arches  are  said  to  be  built,  was  free  from  the  suspicion  of  error, 
and  he  concluded  his  paper  by  remarking,  that  the  descriptions  be 
had  given  of  the  pyramids,  and  other  buildings,  was  entirely  taken 
from  Colonel  Vyse's  work,  and  that  |n  general  he  had  used  the  rery 
words  of  the  text. 
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Architecturi  of  the  Reign  of  Geoboe  IIL  and  the  Regency. 
Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Hiitoria  quoqm  modo  deleciai,  says  the  great  Roman  orator ;  but  he 
would  probably  have  greatly  altered  his  opinion,  had  he  lived  to  read 
history  as  it  is  sometimes  written  now-a-days.  Most  assuredly  we 
have  not  received  so  much  delectation  or  disappointment  from  the 
concluding — and  what  we  hoped  to  find  the  most  interesting  chapter 
of  all  on  the  history  of  English  architecture  and  art  in  the  **  Pictorial 
England,*'  the  ground  to  be  passed  over  being  quite  fresh,  and  conse* 
quently  affording  scope  for  original  remark,  and  something  more 
stirring  than  the  mere  echoes  of  long  established  opinions.  We 
should  have  thought  that  any  writer  qumifled  for  the  task  at  all,  woald 
eagerly  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  so  offered,  to  enter 
tolerably  into  critical  remark  upon  the  several  architects  and  their 
works,  of  the  period  under  review.  Possibly  we  may  wrong  the 
writer  himself,  for  the  work  being  by  various  hands  and  literary  as* 
sistants,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  editor  in  chief,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  bis  manuscript  may  have  undergone  a  good  deal  of  pru- 
ning and  curtailment ;  and  should  such  be  the  case,  we  really  compas- 
sionate him,  it  being  one  of  the  hardest  miseries  of  authorship,  except 
to  a  mere  hack,  who  cares  for  nothing  beyond  his  pay  for  the  job. 

However,  we  have  only  to  take  what  we  find,  just  as  it  is ;  and 
must  therefore  report  of  it  as  being  an  exceedingly  rapid  and  con- 
densed sketch,  in  which  several  names  are  merely  catalogued^  without 
comment  of  any  kind — so  that  they  stand  like  shadowy  ghosts,  of 
whom  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  they  are  destined  for  Elysium  or 
Hudes. 

Sir  John  Soane,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  here  put  into  the  former 

Elace,  and  he  is  spoken  of  at  much  greater  length  than  any  one  else. 
le  is,  besides,  the  only  architect  complimented  with  his  portrait; 
but  his  spirit,  we  suspect,  would  not  be  a  little  perturbed,  could  it 
behold  it,  since  this  must  be  some  degrees  more  offensive  than  the 
unlucky  one  painted  by  Maclise,  which  caused  at  the  time  such  ire 
and  so  much  rumpus* 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  estimate  of  Soane's  professional 
character,  we  will  quote  an  excellent  remark  from  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  architectural  portion  of  the  chapter. 

"The  exquisite  refinement  of  Greek  art,  as  it  had  been  revealed  bj 
the  great  work  of  Atheuian  Stuart,  and  the  other  researches  aud  pub- 
lications to  which  it  had  given  rise,  had  suddenly  affected  the  public 
mind  in  a  manner  which  left  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  Greek  art  was  unfortunately  adopted,  not  as  a  principle^  biut 
as  vi/ashion.  The  reproduction  of  its  forms  was  demanded  without 
reference  to  the  [propriety  of  their  application,  or  to  the  relations 
which  essentially  constitute  the  beaaty  of  architecture.  A  system 
which  reduced  the  art  and  science  of  architecture  to  the  appropriation 
of  ready-made  temples,  and  dispensed  with  so  much  of  the  burden  of 
study  and  thought — a  faith,  in  art,  whose  yoke  was  so  easy — could 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  disciples ;  and  Greek  architecture  (so  culled) 
came  into  existence  in  EngUnd  in  the  most  abortive  9hape  in  nhick  tk$ 
fuirromst  spirit  o^isnitiUiw  could  produce  it^^(^QyiJ\^^ 
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This  is  eicelleat;  and  tbe  concluding  words,  which  we  have  marked 
by  italics,  point  out,  in  the  clearest  manner,  one  most  mischievous 
radical  error  in  the  system  of  our  Anglo  or  pseudo-Greek  style,  which, 
owing  to  opposite  elements  being  merely  brought  into  contact,  instead 
of  being,  as  fur  as  possible,  reconciled  together  and  harmonized,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  patched  and  piebald  one,  and  generally  bald  enough 
in  all  other  respects.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this  soul-less,  mechanical, 
Brnmmagem  Greek  has  had  its  day  with  us ;  for  though  a  great  deal 
of  it  will  nardly  outlive  the  century,  there  are,  unhappily,  some  "  mo««- 
menM  *'  in  it  which  will  record  the  classical  dullness  of  the  period  when 
they  were  erected. 

Id  the  same  degree  as  we  cordially  assent  to  the  opinion  above 
quoted,  do  we  di^r  from  that  expressed  by  the  writer  in  what  he 
says  in  regard  to  Soane.  Great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Sir  John : 
he  pursued  his  art,  con  amore,  at  all  events — which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  every  one  who  writes  himself  architect; — he  ventured  to 
think  for  himself,  and  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  mere  rules, 
and  be  certainly  was  fertile  in  ingenious  ideas,  expedients,  and  con- 
trivances; this  we  readily  admit,  but  never  can  we  subscribe  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  *' great  merit  of  his  peculiar  style  is  to  be  found  in 
consistencv  of  detail ;"  or  that  his  compositions  "  derive,  from  a  detail 
bos^d  on  the  purest  examples  of  antiquity,  and  always  harmonious,  a 
character  more  essentially  Grreek  than  can  ever  be  attained  by  the 
most  literal  transcript  of  Greek  art,  misunderstood  and  misapplied." 

Of  course  what  is  misunderstood  and  misapplied  is  bad,  and  so  far 
much  of  Soane's  detail  may  be  greatly  preferable,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  described  as  a  Grecian  charac- 
ter. The  truth  is  that  although,  after  he  first  began  to  do  so,  he  was 
always  aiming  at  a  style  of  bis  own,  he  never  wrought  out  for  himself, 
even  the  consistent  elements  of  one :  he  just  got  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  there  stuck  fast,  unable  either  to  advance,  or  to  turn  back  again. 
Never  was  any  artist  more  unequal,— not  only  in  different,  but  in  the 
very  same  productions.  Even  the  Bank  itself — his  great  and  most 
studied  work,  exhibits  almost  the  very  opposite  extremes  of  taste,  on 
its  exterior,  for  instance,  in  that  charming  little  poetical  bit  of  design 
at  the  Dortb-west  angle;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  which  is 
little  better  than  a  mean  and  unmeaning  jumble.  The  same  in  regard 
to  the  interior :  there  are  many  admirable  ideas  and  delightful  bits ; 
hot  of  the  former,  not  one  is  fully  wrought  out ;  and  the  others  are  ex- 
hibited only  in  patches,  or  so  as  to  appear  such.  '<Consideted  as  his 
architectural  scrap  book,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  *  London  Interiors,' 
— **  the  interior  of  the  Bank  is  highly  interesting ,  it  is  a  collection  of 
architectural  episodes,  but  no  regular  architectural  epic."  Soane 
seems  to  have  been  always  studying — and  in  that  he  was  to  be  com- 
mended; but  be  was  also,  unfortunately  too  much  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  mere  experimentalizing,  and  of  applying  desultory  and 
unfinished  **  studies"  to  what  were  intended  to  be  finished  works, 
utterly  disregarding  a  very  salutary  precept  inculcated  in  one  of  his 
own  publications,  advising  that  a  aesign  should  be  laid  aside  for 
awhile,  and  then  be  rigorously  scrutinized  and  scanned  with  a  fresh 
eye, — revised  and  corrected  in  every  part.  If  be  himself,  therefore, 
followed  this  judicious  piece  of  advice  of  his  own,  he  was  unable  to 
detect  in  his  own  designs,  those  strange  inequalities  and  incoherencies, 
and  that  want  of  keeping  in  them,  which  are  so  disagreeably  striking 
to  almost  every  one  else.  Even  his  contrivance  was  sometimes  terri- 
bly at  fault,  as'  in  the  Treasury  Buildings  at  Whitehall,  where  he  has 
put  a  row  of  entresol  windows  immediately  behind  the  hollow  entabla- 
ture of  the  order! — as  he  has  also  done  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
front  of  the  Bank — a  terrible  failure,  by  the  by,  in  every  respect,  for 
before  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  structure,  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  ideas,  and  to  be  fairly  at  his  wits'  ends. 


SpieimtM  of  Deeoraiions  in  the  Italian  Style,  By  J.  W.  and  W. 
A.FAFWORTH.    London:  Ackerman,  1844. 

Wk  soppose  that  the  connexion  of  the  elder  Mr.  Pap  worth  with  the 
Royal  ScDool  of  Design  showed  the  necessity  and  utility  of  this  work, 
which  consists  of  selections  from  the  splendid  Roman  publications  on 
the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  after  the  designs  of  Raffaello,  and  some- 
times called  the  Raffaellesque  style.  The  popularization  of  these 
Ixttutiful  designs  is  a  worthy  work ;  and  we  had  great  pleasure  some 
tune  ago  in  publishing  in  the  Journal  (vol.  vi.  p.  1)  some  able  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Poynter  relating  to  the  Log^^ie,  which  he  had  read 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  There  is  in  the 
Loggie  to  be  found  abundant  examples  of  original  conception,  pure 
Caste,  and  loxoriant  imagination,  than  which  no  better  s^idies  can  be 
presented  to  the  artist  in  arabesoue.  The  subjects,  however,  are  so 
nUatufCf  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  recorded  so  elaboiratei  as 


to  be  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  bulk  of  the  public,  no  plan 
could  therefore  be  better  than  to  present  a  selection  of  them  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  Messrs.  Papworth's  work  fulfils  these  conditions^ 
and  we  most  earnest  recommends  its  use.  At  the  same  time  we  thriDk 
it  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  standing  of  Messrs. 
^apworth  in  the  world  of  art,  to  make  some  observations  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  design  has  been  carried  out.  It  is  a  decided  rii»- 
provement  on  the  ordinary  works  of  the  class,  with  Louis  Quaforze 
and  Louis  Quinze  ornaments,  and  decorations  by  Watteau,  Lancret, 
&c.  It  affords  copious  materials  for  borders,  corners,  centres,  bands 
panels,  frames,  wreaths,  brackets,  finials,  scrollwork,  patere,  bosses,, 
foliage,  &c.  Thus  the  artist  and  artizan  will  have  abundant  choice  of 
subjects,  not  merely  for  pictorial  representations  on  fiat  surfaces,  but 
also  for  works  in  metal. 

On  the  due  application  of  such  examples  in  study,  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  some  observations,  for  which  we  know  the  coinpe« 
tency  of  the  Messrs.  Papworth,  for  this  volume  will  necessarily  be 
sought  after,  and  in  many  instances,  instead  of  becoming  a  stimulus  to 
ingenuity,  will  only  be  used  as  a  refuge  for  dullness.  We  are  not  in 
favour  of  cram  works,  to  which  a  stolid  individual  resorts,  picks  out 
two  or  three  bits  and  joins  them  together,  we  cannot  say  combines  or 
unites  them.  This  is  a  grand  evil  and  requires  redress:  we  do  not 
want  Raffaello  mutilated;  we  do  not  want  art  dislocated,  and  nature 
bepatched;  but  we  want  compositions  which  shall  breathe  the  spirit 
of  Raffaello,  and  follow  out  the  course  which  he  himself  has  shown. 
We  do  not  expect  that  every  one  should  be  possessed  of  genius  or 
originality,  but  the  key  note  being  given  we  may  obtain  a  well  modu- 
lated exercise,  or  the  works  of  Raffaello  may  teach  a  still  better 
lesson,  "  Go  and  study  in  the  school  that  he  did — in  the  world."  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  observations  on  this  subject  from 
the  pen  of  the  Messrs.  Papworth,  or  if  not,  they  might  have  availed 
themselves  of  that  able  and  interesting  criticism  of  Mr.  Poynter,  to* 
which  we  have  already  referred.  With  this  they  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted ;  but  we  do  not  observe  that  they  have  profitted  by  it,  or 
shown  that  refined  discrimination,  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
from  them.  The  Chimsras  with  breeches  on  (Part  Ut,  Plate  2nd,> 
might  well  have  been  excluded,  and  indeed  the  fabulous  animals  8o> 
frequently  introduced  might  without  any  great  prejudice  have  beeui 
totally  omitted.  To  the  trophies,  small  vases,  and  St.  Peter's  keys,. 
(Part  2nd,  Plate  4th.)  we  must  also  object.  These  are  trifling  points;: 
bat  a  work  by  the  Messrs.  Papworth  should  show  care  in  trifles,  for  it 
is  perhaps  destined  to  teach  the  elements  of  taste  to  many  a  poor 
mechanic.  We  also  consider  the  drawing  in  many  places,  particularly 
of  the  human  figures,  very  careless.  It  is  very  true  the  authors 
say,  "  To  bring  them  within  the  means  of  every  designer,  no  needless 
delicacy  of  the  graver  has  been  expended  upon  these — the  amuse- 
ments of  our  leisure  hours."  Delicacy  and  carelessness  are,  however, 
two  very  different  things. 

The  selection  is  of  a  very  fragmental  character ;  that  may  in  some 
idea  attach  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  we  should  like  to  have  a 
better  selection  and  a  better  collation.  There  are  many  specimens  in* 
an  impure  Roman  style,  such  as  Adams  has  shown  in  the  pilasters  of* 
the  Adelphi,  while  we  should  more  willingly  have  seen  such  graceful^, 
broad,  and  beautiful  studies,  as  the  acanthus,  in  plate  G,  of  the  second, 
part.  We  think,  too,  specimens  allied  in  style  might  have  been  brought: 
together.  As  to  style,  however,  our  ideas  are  rather  at  variance  with< 
those  of  the  Messrs.  Papworth,  who  hold  forth  the  application  of  some- 
of  these  ornaments  to  the  Elizabethian  style.  This  sounds  to  us  some- 
thing like  barbarism ;  but  at  the  best  it  is  a  clap-trap  to  catch  the* 
plasterers  and  compo-builders.  Why  did  not  the  authors  introduce 
more  of  Raffaelle's  admirable  adaptations  of  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  and 
animals  in  composition  ?    These  form  an  admirable  basis  for  study. 

The  observations  we  have  made  we  should  esteem  hypercritical  if 
applied  to  individuals  of  less  popular  standing  than  the  Messrs.  Pap- 
worth, but  they  do  at  all  detract  from  our  recommendation  of  the 
work  as  one  of  great  value,  and  we  are  indeed  so  highly  satisfied  with 
it,  that  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  these  gentlemen  the 
propriety  of  also  publishing  some  of  these  ornaments  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  say  folio,  for  the  use  of  students  in  schools  of  design.  The 
Messrs.  Papworth  have  rendered  great  service  by  this  publication,  and 
we  hope  they  will  persevere  in  this  course  of  instruction. 


The  Year  Booh  ofFactt  M  Science  and  Art,  By  the  Editor  of  the  Arcana 
qf  Science.    London :  fiogue,  1844. 

This  is  the  volume  for  last  year  of  this  popular  annual  register  of  the 
sciences,  containing  a  number  of  facts  collated  ftom  various  works  published 
during  the  year.  We  are  sorry  not  to  see  lo  many  xficrtnji^  ^sp 
authoritiM  as  in  prcvioui  yeafi.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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The  Art  ^f  Land  Surveymg  Jbrtheute  of  Sehooli.  Bj  John  Qubst* d. 
London :  Retfe  and  Fletcher,  1843. 

This  fitUe  mtnual  is  for  the  uu  of  schools,  to  which  purpose  it  seems  well 
adapted ;  we  most,  however,  regret  that  so  many  books  are  accumulated  on 
this  subject  with  so  few  new  resdts* 


PROOSBDIWOS  OF  SOnMTXFXO  SOOiaTXBS. 


INSTITUTION  OF   CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
Feb.  13.— OioBOB  Rbnmib,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  bf  Mr.  J.  Grantiiam  deacribed  a  series  of  experiments  on  an  Iron 
Teasel  called  the  Lkntpool  Screw,  This  boat  wu  60  ft.  long,  12ft.  6  in. 
beam,  and  had  3  ft.  9  in.  draught  of  water ;  she  wu  propelled  by  two  high* 
pressure  oscillating  engines  with  cylinders  13  in.  diameter,  and  Is  in.  stroke; 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  varied  from  50  lb.  to  60  lb.  per  square 
inch,  and  it  was  cut  off  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  stroke,  working  the 
remainder  by  expansion;  the  nominal  power  was  20  horses,  but  it  did  not 
really  exceed  18^  horses.  The  cylinders  were  placed  diagonally,  with  both 
the  piston  rods  working  on  the  same  crank,  the  driving  abaft  being  beneath 
the  cylinders,  and  runnng  direet  to  the  propter  without  the  Interventioii 
of  ettber  gearing  w  bands.  The  aeveir  propeller  waa  enlarged  thMatiaiea^ 
and  at  last  was  left  at  5  ft  4  in.  diameter  by  20  in.  in  length ;  it  was  aet  out 
vrith  a  pitdi  expanding  fpom  10  to  lift  on  Woodcroft's  plan ;  it  wu  made 
of  wrought  iron,  with  four  short  arms  with  broad  shovel  ends,  whose  united 
area  wu  16  square  feet,  13  ft  only  of  it  being  immersed,  u  some  portion 
of  the  arms  wu  constantly  above  the  water ;  the  angle  of  the  centre  of  the 
float  wu  45°;  the  speed  of  the  propeller  wu  generally  95  revolutions  per 
minute.  With  these  dimensions  the  speed  attained  wu  described  u  10^ 
statute  miles  per  hour.  The  amount  of  **  slip  "  of  the  screw  in  the  water, 
u  ascertained  by  Mauey's  log,  wu  stated  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent.  Several 
experiments  were  detailed,  which  showed  that  there  wu  not  more  tendency 
to  **  list"  or  to  torn  round  by  the  action  of  the  screw,  thin  with  paddle- 
vfbeels,  and  the  vessel  wu  said  to  have  excelled  all  the  other  steamers  of 
the  port  of  liverpoel  in  towing  out  vassels  in  a  rough  seaj 

Designs  were  submitted  on  this  principle  lor  a  steam  ftigaie  and  fbr  large 
steamers  working  with  osctUating  cylindofa  direct  upon  the  main  shaft. 

In  the  discnssion  which  ensued,  the  farions  forms  and  modificationa  of 
screw  propellers,  and  their  relative  merits  were  very  ably  treated  by  a  number 
of  speakers. 

Mr.  Bennie  gave  a  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  screw  used  by 
Mr.  S.  Brown  with  his  gas  engine,  which  wu  tried  on  the  Thames ;  the 
more  successful  attempt  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  building  of  the  Arckimedee 
and  other  vessels ;  he  mentioned  also  the  claims  of  Mr.  Sauvage,  of  Bou- 
logne, to  the  invention,  and  his  being  recently  sewarded  by  the  King  of  the 
French.  Mr.  ftennie  entered  largely  into  the  theory  of  the  forms  of  the  pro- 
pellers, and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Farey,  Mr.  Galloway,  Mr.  Sa- 
muda,  and  others,  and  Monsieur  Normand,  of  Havre,  who  is  celebrated  for 
giving  such  snperior  forms  to  the  vessels  built  by  him :  he  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  Nwpaieim  French  frigate,  in  which  he  eutogiaed  the  enginu 
constructed  by  Mr.  Bamea  and  the  general  result  obtained  with  the  viessel, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  speed  wu  not  anperior  to  what  had  been  ebtuoed 
with  paddle  wheels. 

Pump  Vubm.-^A.  model  wu  exhibited  by  petasisaion  ef  Sir  H.  T.  Be  la 
B^he,  from  the  Museum  of  Bconomic  Geology,  showing  aU  the  kinds  «f 
valves  used  in  the  pumps  for  draining  the  Cornish  mines,  and  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  various  kinds  were  very  ably  explained  and  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Jordan,  under  whose  directions  the  model  wu  constructed.  Mr. 
John  Taylor  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  the  various 
improvements,  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  and  the  effects  they  had  pro- 
duced ;  the  length  of  the  discussion  on  the  screw  propeller  left  so  little  time 
for  the  subject  of  the  valves  that  it  wu  announced  to  be  renewed  at  the 
next  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  February  20th. 


THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 
Jemwry  22.— Profeasor  Traill,  M.It,  FJLS.E.,  President  in  the  flhaic. 

The  folbwing  oooimunications  were  made  i— 

1.  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  exhibited  three  elegant  ^eciasena  •i 
Mr.  Cheverton's  work  in  ivory,  in  a  different  style  from  that  formerly  shown, 
and  communicated  part  of  a  letter  from  him.  The  subjects  were  the  Mer- 
cury and  Pandora  of  Flaxman,  and  Morning  and  Night  by  Thorwaldsen. 
These  ^drnens  were  much  admired.  They  can  he  executed  at  tweity 
guineu,  inclusive  of  the  frame.  Their  e$M>  when  viewed  u  aemi-tcanspa* 
rencies,  is  also  very  fine. 

2.  A  BaU  and  Socket  LetfeOing  /ntfrHwienf,  constructed  by  Mr.  Adm,  fbr 
Thomas  Stxvsnson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  and  also  an  improted  PorUble  Levelling 
Inftnunent  and  Bod|  were  exhibited.    Communicated  1^  Datxd  Sqwtsn- 


•ON,  Esq.,  F.R.S.S.A.,  civil  engineer.  In  this  ball  and  socket  spirit-level, 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomu  Stevenson,  civil  engineer,  the  first  peculiarity  is  the 
substitution  of  a  small  circular  level  fixed  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  for 
facilitating  the  setting  of  the  instrument,  instead  of  the  delicate  cross  level  at 
present  in  use.  But  the  principal  advantage  of  Mr.  T.  Stevenson's  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  combination  of  the  ball  and  socket  motion  fbr  the  first 
setting,  previous  to  the  application  of  the  parallel  plate  screws  for  the  final 
adjustment.  The  ball  and  socket  wu  long  in  use,  but  for  about  half  a  century 
it  hu  been  almost  entirely  discarded,  and  the  parallel  plate-screws  substituted. 
In  the  level  exhibited  to  the  Society,  the  ball  and  socket  has  been  restored, 
and  the  parallel  plate  screws  retained,  so  that  by  this  union  the  advantages 
peculiar  to  both  systems  have  been  attained.  The  person  using  this  instru- 
ment is  in  consequence  rendered  quite  independent  of  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  set/ or  the  incUnation  of  the  tdescope  to  the  hori- 
aon,  u  by  looking  fint  at  the  small  cb^ular  level,  he  can  in  an  instant  bring 
it  neariy  right  by  means  of  the  ball  and  socket,  after  which,  a  slight  touch  of 
the  parallel  plate  screws  perfects  the  adjustment.  In  this  way  the  observer 
can  set  his  instrument  with  exactly  the  same  rapidity  and  ease  on  a  steep 
slope  u  on  level  ground,  and  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  equal  facility  at  such 
rugged  stations  u  would  in  the  instrument  now  in  common  use  altogether 
exceed  the  range  of  the  parallel  plate  screws.  The  practical  surveyor  will  see 
the  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble  resulting  from  the  use  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
instrument. 

Mr.  David  Stevenson  also  showed  i  portable  kvei  md  rod,  oonstmeted  to 
his  directions,  by  Mr.  Adie.  With,  nearly  the  same  accuracy  u  the  large 
levela,  this  instrunen*  poaaeMea  the  advantage  of  much  greater  portability. 
It  eoaabinca  a  teleaeope  10  inches  long,  a  compass,  and  a  level,  and  is  packed 
in  a  flat  leathern  case  aMunring  about  6  in.  by  2f  in.,  rendering  it  very  con- 
venient for  perambulatory  surveying,  for  which  it  wu  made.  It  rests  on  a 
tripod,  which  is  also  very  portable.  The  levelling  rod  accompanying  this 
instrument,  when  closed,  forms  a  round  staff  3  ft.  6 in.  long,  which  ia  cut 
longitudinally  through  the  centre.  The  two  parts  are  hinged  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  when  the  rod  is  to  be  used  they  are  opened  and  fixed  by  a  spring. 
The  scale  is  marked  on  the  flat  side,  and  when  the  staff  is  closed  the  figures 
are  protected  from  injury. 

3.  (Part  I.)  Obeervationaomtondlnqfrovementspropoted  in  the  Ventilating 
and  Warming  ofFactcfiee;  with  Remarks  upon  the  essential  importance  of 
pure  air  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  employments 
carried  on  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  whatever  be  its  temperature.  By  Robert 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  Edinburgh.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  gave  a 
short  account  of  the  di&rent  methods  wtdch  had  been  employed  in  heating  fac- 
tories by  steam  pipes,  u  now  nearly  universally  adopted,  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  tbue  were  generally  arranged ;  and  concluded  with  a  abort 
description  of  improved  ventiUtiag  arrangementa  which  had  been  adopted  ia 
some  extensive  factories. 


SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS  AND 
ENGINEERS  OF  GERMANY. 

Held  at  BAMBEaa  otr  the  8th,  Otb,  &  10th  of  Sbrbmbbb.  1843. 

Ws  find  in  the  AUgtmeme  Bauseitung  an  account  of  fhe  second  meetii^  of 
the  architects  and  engineers  of  Germany,  which  was  last  year  held  at  Bam- 
berg in  Bavaria,  on  the  8tb,  9tb,  and  10th  of  September.  The  first  meeting 
wu  held  at  Leipsic  The  meeting  at  Bamberg  was  held  in  the  public  as- 
sembly  room,  called  the  Concordia.  Around  tba  hall  were  exhibited  the  ar- 
chitectural drawings  sent  to  the  meeting. 

Sep.  8th.^A  public  breakfut  wu  held  early  in  the  morning.  The  rest  of 
the  morning  wu  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  cathedral  and  other 
curiosities  of  the  city.  At  11  the  meeting  commencefl,  when  Herr  Barlet 
welcomed  the  members  to  Bamberg  in  the  name  of  the  dtiaena.  To  tins 
speech  Or.  Puttrich  replied  in  the  name  of  the  members. 

Dr.  PcTraicH  then  took  the  chair. 

Professor  Stier  read  a  paper  containing  some  remarks  on  the  present  atate 
of  architecture  and  its  early  condition. 

Professor  Wiessenfeld,  of  Prague,  then  communicated  a  plan  for  a  third 
bridge  at  Prague,  of  wood,  and  of  large  span,  to  crou  the  river  Moldau.  The 
design  was  by  a  carpenter  of  Prague,  fbr  a  coloual  structure  of  wood  and 
other  materials,  partly  on  the  suspension  principle,  the  span  of  which  ia  pro- 
posed to  be  of  600  feet.  A  long  discussioD  ensutfd  on  this«  but  without  any 
determinate  conclusion  being  come  to  as  to  its  practicability. 

Sep.  9.— Professor  Stiee  opened  the  meeting  with  a  paper  on  ait^tectnre, 
on  rectHinear  and  arched  or  curved  architecuire,  and  their  piospects  in  the 
preseatday. 

Hecr  C.  W.  HovniAJiN,  architect,  of  BerKn,  made  a  communication  on  the 
discovery  by  Ehrenberg  of  inttisorial  earth. 

Herr  Kkafft,  C.E.,  of  Stettin,  read  a  paper  on  b^ton  or  concrete  founda- 
tions, u  applied  by  Berr  Neuhavs,  C.E.,  on  the  Stettin  Railway  along  the 
Oder,  wliere  it  had  been  necesury  to  build  a  coffer-dam  30  ft.  to  36  fL  deep, 
the  depth  of  water  being  upwards  uf  20ft.    Uerr  Krafft  strongly  reoom- 

I  mended  tha  uae  of  coofiiete  foi  such  P«rpMcs.  i&  the  prefent  iauioce  a 
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Strong  iheathing  of  planks  eoters  the  water  side  and  the  inside,  vithio 
which  the  concrete  Is  rammed  in  to  about  a  foot  below  the  lowest  water  line 
and  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  the  embankment  is  thm  carried  up  with  masonry. 
In  the  second  design  the  masonry  is  also  supported  by  piks  under  the 
concrete. 

Herr  Kollman,  architect,  of  Augsburg,  mads  some  obserratiou  on  the 
Tarioos  legal  rights  existing  with  regard  to  water  power,  and  the  want  of  de- 
fined prindpks  of  legislation  afiecting  it 

Herr  Wuix  nji ANzt,  architect,  of  Berlin,  gave  an  account  of  an  improTe- 
meot  in  Cupel  fumeces  introduced  Into  the  royal  foundry  at  Berlin,  and  also 
into  Borsig*8  foundry,  oonsisttng  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  blast- hoWa. 
The  furnace  is  surrounded  with  a  hollow  cast  iron  girdle,  having  eight  blast 
boles  communicating  nith  the  furnace.  The  blast  is  said  to  be  so  much  in- 
creasod  aa  to  melt  with  201b  of  coal  2|  cwt  of  iron,  whereaa  before  it  melted 
only  1|  cwL  Another  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  by  means  of  a  pane 
of  thick  plate  glass,  set  on  the  outside,  the  piogMss  of  the  melting  can 
be  watdied. 

Herr  Wikxeluanm  also  exhibited  a  model  of  the  trufsing  for  a  bridge  on  a 
new  construction. 

Herr  HmiBa,  architect,  of  Schwerin,'  gav«  a  description,  with  drawings* 
ot  an  improvement  on  the  TWbine,  introduced  by  Herr  C.  L.  Nagel,  of  Ham- 
burgh. 

After  dinner,  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  the  Association  took  a  tnp  by  water 
to  examine  the  Ludwig  canal. 

Sepi,  10— The  Association  met  at  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  afterwards  examined  the  City  picture  gallery.  The  business  p  oceed. 
ings  began  at  ten  o'clock.  The  time  for  the  meeting  this  year  was  left  to  the 
committee,  and  it  was  suggested  that  four  days'  meetings  should  be  held  in- 
stead of  three.    The  place  of  meeting  fixed  upon  is  Prague. 

This  routine  business  being  over,  the  company  went  to  examine  the  col- 
lection of  paintings  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  Chapter.  At  two  o'clock  the 
grand  celebration  dinner  was  held,  when  a  hundred  sat  down.  Thus  con- 
cluded the  proceedings. 

The  number  of  members  who  attended  was  90,  and  the  number  of  drawings 
exhibited  was  129,  very  few  of  them,  however  were  original,  principally  stoics 
and  zvpresentatiocMi  of  churches.    They  filled  four  rooms. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

▲  most  inportaat  disooiery  connected  with  Egyptian  aatiqiuties  has  batn 
made,  fatty  confirssiog  the  anticipetioBs  of  the  great  Dr.  Young,  that  copies 
vronUl  be  fiMmd  of  tlie  decree  inscribed  on  the  Roeetta  stone.  Dr.  Leptios, 
hi  charge  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Expedition,  has  discovered  in  Nubia  a  per- 
fret  copy  of  the  decree,  tnclndlng  the  demotic  inscription.  This  was  an- 
nooBced  last  week  in  the  JUterary  Guette,  and  very  great  results  are  anti- 
cipated. 

Bj  the  retam  of  the  Gommisdoners  of  Woods  and  Forests  we  ind  they 
hate  very  laudably  appropriated  dSS80.  to  the  purchase  of  eld  tenements, 
obecnring  Holyiood  House,  and  £711.  for  a  similar  purchase  as  connected 
vritb  Arbroath  Abbey,  We  wish  this  department  were  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  our  ancient  monuments.  In  Scotland  alone 
many  fine  ecclesiastical  edifices  might  be  preserved,  which  are  now  going  to 


A  statue  of  General  Bertrand  is  proposed  to  be  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription at  Chateauroux,  his  birth-place. 

A  mining  engineer  is  employed  by  the  French  government  expressly  to 
look  after  the  mineral  springs  in  France. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  will  be  held  at  Ghent  next  July,  which  vrill,  it 
is  said,  be  well  worthy  of  the  contributions  of  foreign  artists,  and  of  their 
cximinaiion. 

A  broQxe  statue  by  M.  Moldknecfat,  lifle  size,  is  to  be  erected  at  Cond^  snr 
Kmreon  to  Captain  DlUnont  D'Urville,  the  navigator. 

Mr.  Cav4  has  lately  completed  a  pair  of  150  horse  oscillating  engines,  or 
the  two  equal  to  300  r.p.,  for  an  iron  steam  vessel,  which  he  has  likewise 
built  for  the  French  Government  in  Senegal ;  it  is  to  be  propelled  by  a 
acrevr  made  entirely  of  vrronght  iron,  galvanized  and  coated  with  a  peculiar 
Tarnish  to  prevent  its  corrosion  by  salt  water.  By  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
fisr  which  Mr.  Cav^  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  France,  the  screw  can  at  all 
tiaea  be  disengaged  from  the  gearing  and  brought  upon  deck,  so  that  the 
■peed  of  the  vessel  may  not  be  impeded  by  it  when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
vrind  to  use  sails  without  steam.  Before  Mr.  Cav^  decided  on  adopting  any 
peculiar  sort  of  screw,  he  caused  an  iron  steam  boat,  vrith  a  steam  enghie  of 
the  power  of  20  horses,  to  be  tried  up  the  river  Seine,  to  be  propelled  by  at 
least  20  different  shaped  screws,  till  at  last  be  found  one  more  effective  tlian 
the  other,  which  he  adopted  for  the  vesseL 

We  perceive  by  the  daily  papers  that  the  launch  of  the  Jamu  steam- 
Drfgate  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  instant,  at  Chatham  Dock-yard, 
beiof  a  vessel  of  peculiar  construction,  designed  by  Vice-Admiral  the  Earl 
oC  Dndoaild,  bcttec  known  as  Lord  Cochcine.   After  the  Itonch  she  wae 


taken  charge  of  by  the  msster-attendant,  and  wu  warped  alongside  the  sheer 
hulk  to  have  her  machiaery  fitted.  The  form  of  the  body  of  the  vessel 
nearly  resembles  that  of  a  wedge  towards  the  extremities,  is  precisely  similar 
at  both  ends,  and  is,  consequently,  capable  of  moving  in  either  direction 
vrith  equal  facility ;  her  capabilities  of  advancing  and  retreating  in  narrow 
channels,  for  the  purpose  of  offensive  warfare,  are  thereby  made  perfect. 
The  following  are  her  particular  dimensi— s  : — 

F^et.        lochee. 
Length  between  the  perpendiculars        . .         . .         180  0 

Length  of  keel  for  tonnage         159  1 

Breadth,  extreme  30  0 

Breadth,  moulded  29  4 

Depth  in  hold 19  1 

Tonnage,  old  measurement         . .       761  53-94 
Intendedk>addreughtof  water,  with  260  tons  of  coals     11  2 

When  launched  her  dreught  of  water  (with  40. 

tons  of  balUst  on  board),  was— Forward    . .  7  5 

Abaft        ..7  2 

The  Janut  is  fitted  with  a  rudder  at  each  extremity,  but  on  ordbary  oc- 
casions one  only  will  remain  in  place.  The  tillers  work  on  deck.  She  has 
two  capstans,  and  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  hawser-holes  abaft  as  well  as 
forward,  but  only  one  pair  of  riding  bitts  and  one  pair  of  catheads.  Her 
armament  will  consist  of  a  10-inch  gun  at  each  extremity,  throwing  hollow 
shot  of  86  lb.  weight,  and  she  will  also  be  capable  of  mounting  two  42- 
pounder  guns.  The  engine  by  which  this  vessel  is  to  be  propelled  is  an  in- 
vention of  the  gallant  earl  who  designed  her.  It  is  to  be  a  rotatory  engine, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  not  occupy  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  space  required 
for  the  common  reciprocating  engine.  It  may  be  placed  so  low  as  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  gun-shot  i  it  will  have  no  beams,  cranks,  side  rods,  parallel  mo- 
tions, levers,  &c. ;  and  it  may  be  fixed  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time 
now  required  for  fixing  marine  engines.  While  its  first  cost  is  considerably 
cheaper,  it  may  be  more  easily  kept  in  repair,  (?)  in  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
jector, than  the  steam  machinery  now  in  use  on  board  vessels  of  war. 

A  Government  trial  of  the  Screw  Propelier  took  place  on  the  3rd  instant 
vrith  her  Majesty's  steamer  Rattler ^  at  the  measured  distance  in  Long  Reach, 
in  order  to  determine,  as  correctly  as  possible,  her  rate  of  going,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  her  sister  ship,  Proimetheus,  which  had  been  ascertained 
by  the  Government  authorities  the  day  before,  by  a  similar  trial.  The 
Rattler  haring  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  screw 
propeller  with  those  of  the  paddle  wheels,  is  constructed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  lines  and  models  as  the  Prometheus;  they  have  both  the  same 
amount  of  engine  power— viz.,  200  horses ;  both  vessels  were  laden  to  the 
same  draught  of  water — viz.,  lift.  3 in.;  the  steam  pressure  in  both  cases 
was  regulated  alike — in  fact,  every  thing  that  could  be  conveniently  done  to 
render  the  trial  a  fair  one  wu  duly  attended  to.  Under  these  circumstances 
more  than  ordinary  interest  was  excited  amongst  the  naval  and  engineering 
officers  connected  with  the  Woolwich  Dockyard  establishment,  by  whom  the 
results  of  the  various  trials  of  both  vessels  were  most  minutely  noted,  and 
in  the  end  summed  up,  contrary  to  tbe  general  expectation,  in  favour  of  the 
Rat  tier  t  to  the  extent  of  neariy  half  a  knot  per  hour,  their  relative  speed 
being  as  follows  :—ProiiieMeti#,  8*757  knots;  Rattler,  9*240  knoU,  or  within 
a  fraction  of  lOf  statute  miles  per  hour.  The  Prometheue  is  one  of  the 
third-class  war  steamers  recently  introduced  into  her  Msjesty's  navy  by  tbe 
present  surveyor,  Sir  William  Syroonds,  and  is,  we  are  informed,  under  orders 
to  sail  almost  immediately  for  the  Mediterranean. 


SEVERN  IMPROVEMENT. 

Ths  Lincoln  Lock  and  Weir  being  the  first  of  the  series  connected  with 
thb  important  work,  have  been  brought  into  full  operation.  The  lock  is 
100  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  with  a  lift  of  7  ft.  at  low  water.  The  walls  and 
invert  are  faced  vrith  blue  Staffbrdshure  bricks  of  excellent  quality,  and  are 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  red  sandstone  rock.  The  water  is  let  in  and  dis- 
charged through  a  culvert  7  ft.  high  by  4  ft.  6  in.  vride,  built  in  one  of  tbe 
vralls,  and  running  parallel  with  the  lock  chamber,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  seven  arched  openings,  by  this  arrengement  the  lock  is  filled  with 
such  rapidity  that  vessels  have  been  passed  through  it  in  2|  minutes. 

The  weir  which  is  300  ft.  in  length,  is  constructed  of  two  rows  of  sheet 
piling,  the  waling  of  which  form  the  upper  and  lower  sills,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  blocks  of  red  sandstone ;  a  large  quantity  of  this  ma- 
terial is  also  placed  below  the  lower  sOl  to  protect  the  piles  from  tbe  action 
of  the  water.  Both  the  lock  and  the  weir  are  placed  in  artificial  cuttings, 
which  arrangement  required  the  waters  of  the  Severn  to  be  diverted  from 
their  original  course.  From  a  variety  of  causes  this  was  a  work  of  no  small 
labour  and  difBcnlty,  but  it  was  successfolly  performed,  and  the  water  was 
turned  into  its  new  channel  over  the  weir  on  tbe  30th  of  December  last. 

Four  other  locks,  one  being  150  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  together  with  their 

accompanying  weirs,  which  range  from  300  to  400  ft.  in  length,  are  in  course 

of  construction  between  Stourport  and  Deglis,  near  Worcester.    The  works 

below  Worcester  consist  of  a  series  of  embtDkinen|S|  ud^  deepening  of 

ithenivigdilechaBMlbydzedgbg.     DiPze^y^jC^ 


^ 
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The  wbole  tt  \\\nt  works  is  being  executed  under  the  direction  of  Wm. 
Cubitt,  Esq.,  as  engineer  in  chief;  Mr.  E.  Lleader  Williams,  being  the  resident 
engineer,  and  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  the  contractors. 


CANNABIC   COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  several  ornaments  of  this  new  material  for 
decoration  were  exhibited.  Any  new  material  that  may  facilitate  the  intro- 
•duction  of  ornaments  into  our  dwellings  cannot  be  otherwise  than  accept- 
able, for  fortunately  a  great  demand  exists  in  the  present  day  for  decora- 
tions. 

The  Cannabic  composition  is  an  Italian  invention,  which,  although  it  has 
been  some  years  lu  existence,  has  only  lately  been  brought  to  such  a  degree 
of  advancement,  as  to  justify  its  introduction  into  this  country.  The  mate- 
rial which  is  used  in  this  composition  is  the  common  hemp,  which  possessing 
great  tenacity  and  equal  pliability  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  procured  in 
abundance  and  at  a  moderate  price,  affords  every  facility  for  carrying  nut 
the  invention.  It  admits  of  application  to  any  internal  architectural  orna- 
ment, as  ceilings,  bossep,  truss  moulding,  brackets,  panels,  capitals,  pilasters, 
and  mouldings  of  eveiy  kind  and  in  every  style,  as  well  as  for  external  purposes. 
It  has  an  exceedingly  good  surface,  admitting  of  any  kind  of  varnish,  paint, 
or  finish.  For  gilding  it  is  most  admirably  adapted,  likewise  for  painting, 
varnishing,  burnishing,  and  bronzing,  as  may  be  seen,  by  specimens  at  Mr. 
Ponsonby*s,  the  gilder  and  decorator  in  Piccadilly.  It  takes  a  beautiful  bronze 
colour,  and  by  gilding  acquires  quite  a  metallic  surface  and  high  burnish. 
The  advantage  of  these  properties  in  decoration  will  be  well  appreciated  by 
the  architect,  as  giving  new  resources  for  carrying  out  his  ideas.  Neither 
are  the  consistency  and  durability  of  the  material  less  observable,  being  at 
the  same  time  hard  and  elastic.  From  these  properties  it  is  not  liable  to 
crack  when  put  up  in  a  room.  It  possesses  a  great  degree  of  sharpness  and 
boldness,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  patentees  to  increase  by  using  a 
'greater  degree  of  mechanical  power.  It  is  sueh  a  light  material  that  it 
iidmits  of  being  put  up  in  large  masses  on  ceilings  and  in  other  situations  in 
Tclief.  With  regard  to  external  properties,  it  is  not  at  all  effected  by  wet  nor 
Ity  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  being  waterproof.  In  centre  pieces 
'for  ceilings,  door-panels,  and  other  compositions,  as  it  admits  of  being  exe- 
cuted in  larger  pieces,  it  is  much  less  troublesome  than  the  ordinary  mate- 
rials. The  nnmber  of  patterns  for  selection  in  the  cannabic  material  at 
the  present  moment  amounts  to  about  four  hundred,  many  of  them  quite 
new ;  but  this  number  will  speedily  be  increased,  while  the  patentee  will  be 
most  happy  to  afford  every  facility  to  architects  who  may  wish  to  have  pat- 
terns executed  from  their  own  designs. 

The  price,  it  is  stated,  ranges  from  about  10  to  20  per  cent,  below  the 
prices  of  articles  in  common  use,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  patentees 
expect  its  extensive  application.  For  decoration  in  the  colonies  and  the 
lEast  and  West  Indies,  great  difficulties  at  present  exist,  as  most  materials 
^suffer  rapid  deterioration  from  the  climate.  The  supply  of  a  durable  and 
•cheap  material  will  therefore  be  the  means  of  extending  ornamental  deco- 
ration in  our  extensive  possessions :  it  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  the  deco* 
ration  of  steam  vessels. 


ON  SUPPLY  OP  WATER  AT  FIRES. 

A  great  many  proposals  having  lately  been  urged  upon  Government  with 
the  view  of  establishing  in  London,  and  all  the  large  towns  throughout  the 
provinces,  a  system  for  the  more  speedy  extinction  of  fires,  viz.,  by  attaching 
hose  or  leathern  pipes,  with  branches,  to  the  plugs  and  mains  laid  down  in 
the  streets,  so  that  the  water  might  be  thrown  to  a  sufficient  altitude  by  its 
own  pressure,  without  the  aid  of  fire-engines,  an  experiment  a  few  days  since 
was  made  by  Mr.  Quick,  the  engineer  of  the  South wark  Water  Company,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  could  be  made  applicable.  The  company  not 
having  the  necessary  apparatus  to  make  the  trial,  the  assistance  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  was  granted  to  carry  out  the  experiment,  Mr.  Braidwood,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  force,  being  present  on  the  occasion,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  to  be  highly  important.  The  report,  which  is  extremely  vo- 
luminous, states  that  it  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  8th  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  4  and  9  o'clock,  Mr.  Quick  selecting  Old  Gravel-lane, 
Union*street,  and  Tooley-street,  as  the  most  favourable  spots  to  carry  on  the 
operations.  During  the  whole  period  the  pressure  of  water  at  the  company's 
works  at  Battersea  was  kept  at  130  ft.,  and  every  service  pipe  or  outlet  was 
kept  shut,  so  that  the  trial  should  be  fairiy  made.  The  first  experiment  took 
place  in  Union-street,  by  having  lengths  of  rivetted  leathern  hose  (2^  in.  in 
diameter  and  40  ft.  long)  attached  to  6  standcocks,  placed  into  plugs,  all 
situate  within  the  space  of  about  700  yards.  The  water  was  conveyed  from 
the  bead  at  Battenea,  through  5,300  ytr^s  of  iron  pipingi  consisting  of  4,250 


yards  of  20.in«  main,  550  yards  of  15-in.  main,  and  500  yards  of  9-in.  main. 
On  one  standcock  being  opened,  the  jet  of  water  thrown  from  the  copper 
branch  (with  {-in.  hose  pipe  on)  reached  an  elevation  of  50  ft.,  and  the  de- 
livery was  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons  per  minute.  The  next  object  sought 
was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  plug. 
The  braoch-pipe  for  this  purpose  was  taken  off,  but  the  length  of  hoae  re- 
mained on.  The  delivery  was  then  found  to  be  260  gallons  per  minute, 
showing  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  water  wu  lost  by  confining  it  to  a 
small  jet.  Had  the  standcock  and  hoae  been  taken  away,  there  woold  have 
been  quite  sufficient  water  to  supply  three  fire-engines,  each  delivery  being 
equal  to  the  discharge  from  the  first  standcock.  Another  was  then  opened, 
and  the  jet  from  the  former  was  reduced  to  45  ft.  elevation.  Other  two  were 
added,  and  the  jet  of  the  first  was  then  40  ft.;  and  on  three  being  opened, 
the  jet  firom  the  first  rose  to  35  ft.  The  fourth  was  opened,  and  the  jet  of 
the  first  decreased  to  30  ft.  The  fifth  was  then  bmnght  into  play  (viz.  six 
in  all),  and  the  jet  from  the  first  only  measured  27  ft.,  fully  showing  that 
there  was  a  regular  gradation  in  the  height  of  the  jets,  according  to  the 
number  opened.  The  next  trial  was  made  in  Tooley-street,  the  standcocks 
being  used  as  in  the  former  case.  Some  slight  difference  was  observed  in  the 
elevation  to  which  the  jets  were  thrown,  the  first  gaining  60  ft, ;  and  when 
the  whole  were  opened  the  height  was  reduced  to  40  ft.,  the  delivery  of  VFater 
being  at  the  rate  of  70  gallons  per  minute.  Another  trial  was  then  made  in 
a  street  leading  into  Tooley-street,  where  there  was  only  a  service-pipe  laid 
down,  called  a  5.in.  main.  The  first  standcock  threw  a  jet  of  40  ft.,  and  on 
the  others  being  opened,  the  one  furthermost  from  the  first  started  only 
emitted  a  jet  of  24  ft.,  and  a  delivery  of  58  gallons. 


FAILURE  OP  A  QUAY  WALL. 

A  GOOD  many  years  since  a  breast  wall  or  quay  was  built  at  Ardentallan, 
in  Argyleshire,  for  shipping  stones  from  a  quarry  at  which  much  work  has 
been  done.  When  Mr.  David  Smith,  builder,  at  Oban,  was  erecting  the 
beacon  of  Skervuil  in  Jura  Sound,  for  the  Northern  Lights'  Board,  he  fitted 
the  courses  of  blocks  for  that  work  to  their  places  on  the  quay,  and  has  oc- 
casionally had  upwards  of  200  tons  of  stones  upon  it  at  a  time,  without 
accident.  The  quarry  has  lately  been  worked  for  the  repairs  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  and  on  the  23'i  ult.  there  were  between  170  and  180  tona  of 
dressed  stones  lying  upon  the  quay  ready  for  shipment,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment  of  the  quarriers,  the  crane  upon  the  quay  was  observed  to  move  and 
shake  without  any  visible  cause,  and  some  openings  appeared  at  the  aorfaoe 
of  the  quay,  which  were  rapidly  widening ;  the  men  on  the  instant  cried  oot 
for  the  foreman,  who  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  quay,  with  Its  crane 
and  the  cairn  of  blocks  upon  it,  moving  outwards  from  the  shore,  and  sink- 
ing in  the  deep  water ;  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  whole  had  proceeded 
seaward  about  50  yards,  and  settled  with  a  depth  of  lift,  water  over  them. 
This  quay  was  48  yards  in  length,  and  had  a  large  space  behind  for  arranging 
materials  for  shipment.  The  face  wall  was  founded  one  foot  under  the  lowest 
tide  mark,  upon  a  bed  of  strong  blue  clay,  covered  vrith  a  thin  stratum  of 
gravel ;  and  at  100  yards  from  the  site  of  the  quay  the  water  deepens  to 
4  fathoms.  It  is  remarkable,  that  with  much  heavier  loads  this  breast  work 
should  have  stood  so  long  vrithoutany  apparent  failure,  and  after  the  founda- 
tion was  so  much  consolidated,  that  it  shoulds  have  completely  left  ita  site 
and  settled  in  deep  water.  The  whole  mass  is  now  so  completely  absorbed 
in  mud  and  clay,  that  although  the  height  of  the  quarry  and  materiala  oouU 
not  be  less  than  20  ft.,  it  has  not  lessened  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance 
of  the  place. — Scottman, 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Ifonday.— Boyal  Institute  of  BrIUih  Architect!  at  8.— Some  original  Draniofi,  by  Frede- 
ricic  Catberwood,  Eiq.,  Areblteet,  Honoraiy  and  Correaponding  Member,  of  ArcU. 
tectural  Aniiquiliea  recently  diaoovered  in  awnt  rained  Cltica  In  central  Aincriea,  will 
be  exhibited  and  described. 

—Chemical  Society,  at  8. 

Taesday.—Tbe  Institution  of  Civil  Enghieert  at  8.—**  Description  of  a  bridge  acroas  tlie 
river  Shannon  at  PortHmoa,''  by  T.  Rhodes,  M.  Inst.  C.K.— *'  Deaeriptlrm  of  a  bridge 
over  the  rirer  Whttadder  at  Allanton/*  by  J.  T.  Syme.— **  Description  of  a  cast  and 
wrought  iron  trussed  girder  for  bridges,  with  a  serin  of  experlmenU  oo  their  strength," 
by  F.  Nash. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts,  at  8. 

—Geological  Society,  8^ 

—London  Institution,  Flnsbury  Circus,  at  7. 

Thursday.— Royal  Society,  at  i.— Society  of  Antlquarief ,  at  8. 

Friday.— Royal  Institution,  at  8^. 

Saturday.— Royal  InsUtutlon,  at  8.— Professor  Brande,  **  On  the  Chemistry  of  AsH 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
I  By  Profettor  Bkaxob,  F^^^  tie. 
I^tore  llh—lkUwered  ai  ikt  H^  tnrtUutUm,  F$b,  10,  1844. 
(^^eeiaUy  nport^dfir  this  Jmrmtd.) 


I»  titt  a^MfUMrt  ilwifctrt  htdl  kKN  tiktd,  ft  fnr  jrtart  affo,  what  WfM  thf 
cMfBiMJincTidieiiltofflkt  lamiMfiwM  moti  aMuredt j  hatt  Mid  tlut  te 
cortlia  aftd  Hit  ort>Bf«  wm»m  piWMit  w«rt  all  ibat  w«re  iMporUnt ;  Imt 
Amt  Ike  pHMipal  part  of  Om  MuriaboMl  waa  diit  la  tha  •vgantt  anatter, 
anl  Ctel  tba  mUm  iagBuMaiito  wttf»  af  tarf  Uule  vaa*  Noir,  hawafM-,  lie 
wooMliftVfqillteaitUMMilalarf  tottll,  Mdlt to pikMlfallr to UaWg tliat 
ve  ara  tuJiiltd  fbr  a  taora  ewctaac  i^urn  of  tba  ai^aet  t  for  H  li  now  |rovf<l 
barooddadbtfllMlaMiotgli  iIk  aalla  fiaaiat  ki  tba  aoU  aM)' fiann  a  amll 
par  eaotftft  df  ^a  wMi,  jtX  Hiaj  tmat  Mt  lia  aoMldafad  at  aachlnitaly  but 
at  Maff  parflwtly  MiapaoaaMa  16  tiM  fdant,  wUHii  acaordinf  to  tta  matviVk 
uket  ap  o«a  or  otlMf  Hito  ita  ttotiktlwi,  and  without  arhkli  It  cooM  iiot 
•xiaL  vf  tha  aalta  flMtt  ba  aadaratoad  all  the  aobatamaa  cotdslallkig  of  a 
bmsa  uflftod  to  an  teid.  The  prfh^lpal  baaat  ara  potath,  aoda%  lima^  and 
nwignMla ;  thaot  afv  aHraTi  pnaeftt  hi  farilla  totlt.  Tha  aeidt  with  whMi 
thay  wt9  generatly  hi  ooaMnatiaa  are  the  aarboalc.  MlphuHa,  and  |ihoa|ihoria 
addt,  and  frequently  liUaa,  ao  that  when  the  ahtmlat  talhaof  fllMi  hf  aont- 
tloiea  tpaaks  of  H  as  an  add.  which  It  fvally.lst  for  although  not  tour  to  tha 
tatte,  baln^  tntohihla,  It  eombhif  t  wHh  haaea,  fotning  neutml  and  ftaquenily 
iolob1aiaYta,«htdiUftbetlarpr0of  of  being  an  aaid  than  the  action  onih« 
tongue.  Whan  phmta  ara  burnt  ao  aa  to  daauny  their  organia  part,  ihoir 
Mhno  eonatltnenta  alone  ara  left,  Ibraiing  the  aahea  of  planta,  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  aah  wlaa  greatly  with  dHDrfont  phiMa  and  with  dli^faat  parts  of  the 
Mune  ptant,  u  will  ba  evident  by  hitpHtUig  tha  iUhii4ng  tabla  t-« 
(laantHy  of  Ath  in  lOM  parta  of 

tuy   .       ...   90      Potntoa    .    .   *   40      BInA   •    •   »   •     B 

RadCloTar     .    .    77       T^mipa    ...    70       Oak      .    .    •    •     t 

yfh9^   ....    12  ,>      learrt  .  ISO      Rim  leaves    .    .  120 

„      straw  .    •    60       Bllni    .   *   •    •   20       Willow  leataa    »    82 

O^ 40       Willow    ...     9       fieeehleav«a     %   42 

,,  straw      .   •   50      Berth      ...    4      BIfth  teavea      •   90 

An  brettlgatlon  af  th«>  properttea  of  tha  pctedpil  taitt  In  tha  toll  and 
thrlr  coroponenU  will  make  this  part  of  oor  subject  more  intalllgibla.  And 
fine  ol  their  bases.  These  are  metallic  oxides,  tha  meUls  of  which  were  first 
oUaUMd  In  a  separate  atate  l^  Sir  H.  Davy.  They  are  named,  respectively,  of 
potaab,  potasalttni,  of  loda,  aodlom,  of  lime,  calcium,  of  tnagnesia,  magnesium, 
of  bnr/U,  barlnn,  Bm.  Bnt  potaastom,  which,  la,  perhapa,  tha  moat  aattly 
obtained,  may  be  tahao  as  tha  type  of  tha  daM.  It  it  a  whitt  metal,  Ilka 
rilver,  lighter  thin  water,  which  it  alto  tha  caia  with  sodtnm.  Whan  thrown 
into  water  it  rani  ofcr  tha  torfaea,  decomposing  It  with  great  rapidity,  Ilba* 
rating iU hydrogen,  which  Ignites  fhm  the  heat  evolred,  and  combining  with 
the  dcygm,  fkrua  potash,  wkiah  It  laatantly  diasolvad.  Tha  alkaline  pro- 
fcrty  of  tha  aokition»  may  ha  ivndarad  atldani  by  ita  aatlon  on  vegetabia  co« 
loufB,  tnralag  yaltow  to  brown^  and  Araquantly  red  to  Uue.  If  aelds  he  added 
they  irUI  aooMna  with  It,  forming  aeutiml  aalta,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
eeapofMlon.  Tha  other  alkakna  matala  go  throngh  the  aame  process,  al« 
thoagh  toona  ao  fnergetloally  at  potaaainm  t  though  aodium  approaches  very 
snarly  to  it  In  this  respect.  The  proportlooa  in  which  they  combine  are, 
40  parts  potatainn  to  %  oxygan,  prodaoing  48  potash* 
or94   ••     todimn     log  „  aSsoda. 

Fhmi  Iheat  Agutcr  It  will  ba  evident  that  wherever  aoda  can  be  bsed  aa  a 
wbalKttla  Ibr  potath,  821b.  wonki  do  iha  work  of  481b.  of  polaah. 

Aa  it  la  very  important  to  the  agrituUurlst  to  ascertain  whether  a  aoil  eon* 
tftkMsnlia  of  pomsh  or  of  aoda,  tha  distinguishing  testa  must  be  borne  in 
mM«  In  order  to  gat  them  in  a  proper  sinte  for  testing,  boiling  water  is 
pmued  on  to  a  portion  of  the  toil,  and  then  the  whole  poured  on  to  it  filter  \ 
the  wnttr  rvnning  through  carriea  away  all  the  aolubia  portions.  If  tliia  be 
Uma  evaporated*  tha  reanlting  aalt  will  fmiuently  indicate,  by  Ita  shapes 
mWbllty,  and  behaviour  In  air,  which  base  It  conulns.  Tliey  are  generally 
in  aombbiation  with  anlphnrlc  aeid»  and  if  It  be  the  uilpliaie  of  potash  pre« 
mat.  It  win  ba  fooad  to  ba  vary  slightly  sohible,  and  remaining  unchanged 
by  ciposnra  i  wkersas  If  It  be  the  sulphate  of  aoda,  It  will  be  very  soluble* 
aad  hy  raposara  to  air,  beaoma  covarsd  with  a  white  powder*  or  effloreacence, 
it  it  la  termed.  This  ansea  from  its  giving  up  to  tha  air  tome  of  the  water 
abi^  It  had  combined  with  when  crystallizing,  and  to  falling  into  a  white 
powder.  Tha  ttatt  moat  commonly  used  in  the  laboratory,  are  tartaric  acid 
and  chlorlda  of  platinom.  When  the  farmer  is  added  to  a  solution  containing 
•eda,  ao  praaipltata  Is  produced  i  but  If  to  one  containing  potash,  a  very 
Mftaa  cryttaUlne  predpltata  Is  produced  of  bi-tartmte  of  potash,  or  at  it  it 
Ill—only  eaOad,  cream  of  tartar.   When  there  Is  vaiy  Httla  potash  present, 

t  iocaa  vary  slowly,  but  it  may  be  hastened  by  rubbing  the  sides  of  tha 
vmsd  with  a  glaaa  rod,  when  the  crystals  are  deposited  on  the  parts  where 
tktndhMnibbediMthoogfltltDa  tlefcUng  coaxed  the  solution  to  depoait 


its  cryktals  m  .re  rapidly.  With  the  chloride  of  platinum,  soda  gives  no  pra« 
cipitate,  but  potash  yields  ahimdantty  a  yellowish  brown  deposit,  contltting 
uf  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  aiul  potassium. 

Some  pUnts  absorb  but  little  alkali  from  the  soil.  Whilst  othira  take  an 
Immense  quantity.  Amongst  the  bitter  Is  ihk  common  wormwooil,  which 
impoveritlies  a  soil  of  its  alkali  in  a  very  sliort  tltne.  Indeed,  so  well  known 
it  that,  that  it  hat,  for  yaara  past,  been  collected  and  burtit.  ahd  Its  ath. 
known  at  aatu  of  wormwood,  applied  to  many  purposes  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  alkali  it  contains.  Sloiilar  to  this  It  the  grape,  which  appro- 
priatet  to  itaelf  abundance  of  poUsh,  which  It  deposits  ftota  tt»  julc*  in  fer- 
menthig,  as  salt  of  tartan  Tlie  alkalis  are  seldom  found  eombtned  with  car- 
bonic acid,  fbr  although  they  are  ko  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  It  arises  (Irom  the 
decomposition  by  heat  of  other  organic  ackls,  they  bati^  convefiad  Into  eat* 
book  add.  in  the  wood  sorrel,  for  instance,  the  juice  Is  intensely  sour,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  binoxaUte  of  potash  i  but  after  being  burned,  tha  oxaUe 
acid  is  all  decompoeed  bto  carbonic  add*  the  whole  of  tha  salt  having  be- 
come carbonate  of  potaalu 

But  it  will  be  Interetting  hers  to  notice  the  batet  of  the  Inorganic  acids. 
Silicic  add  or  tillca  hns  already  been  touched  uiK)n.  Sulphur,  tha  bate  of 
sulphuric  acid,  rkmlliar  to  every  one  m  brimatone,  it  found  In  batttta  both 
f^  and  In  combination ;  free,  in  abundance  in  SIdly,  and  In  combination, 
plentiful  in  our  own  Itlandt.  With  iron  it  !t  exceedingly  common  it  iron 
pyritet  or  tulphurst  of  Irons  lecognlsed  In  coal  Iqr  Ito  bright  yalk>w 
colour,  aad  washed  out  of  our  chalk  clifH  In  rounded  maasM  of  almost 
every  site,  which  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  thondetboltt.  When  Sul- 
phur combines  with  oxygen,  it  forms  sidphuric  add,  which  takes  place 
spontaneously  when  iron  pyrites  U  exposed  to  air  and  molstaiir.  Tills  add 
may  be  formed  artiddally  on  a  small  scale  by  Immersing  a  lighted  inlxtutw 
of  sulphur  and  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash) into  a  Jar  Of  oxygen  gaa  standing 
over  water ;  ^e  sulphur  then  buras  with  a  beautiful  bhie  ftome,  cdmblnea 
with  the  oxygen,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid,  whldi  Is  diCeolved  by  tha  water, 
forming  a  weak  sohitlon  of  oil  of  vltridl.  Now  this  is  ttmarkable  fbr  its  fixity, 
so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a  proper  vessel  over  the  fire,  and  the  water  boiled 
away,  leaving  the  sulphuric  add.  Tills  Is  the  method  commonly  employed 
in  the  manufaCtorlee  for  strengthening  it.  The  add  conusu  of  16  parts  of 
sulphur,  24  of  oxygen  and  9  of  water,  forming  49  pirta  of  the  Strongest  Oil  of 
vitriol.  Tills  add  is  very  rarely  found  free  in  the  soil,  at  its  noxious  properties 
would  make  It  the  most  sterile  of  land.  But  as  will  be  shown  hereslter,  some 
plants  possess  the  property  not  only  of  separating  the  add  from  its  atklli, 
but  even  of  separating  from  It  the  aulphur*  which  It  employs  to  form  new 
combinations,  as  for  instance,  the  Essential  oil  of  the  Inustard,  and  the 
radish,  in  which  there  is  a  consMerable  quantity  of  sulphur.  But  decaying 
vegetables  will  do  the  same,  the  sulpliur  in  this  caae  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  which  Is  being  given  oIT,  ahd  forming  the  oBVnllve  gas,  sulphuretted 
hfdrag^,  familiar  to  all  who  have  amelt  a  foul  gun  banel,  or  a  rattea  egg. 
It  le  to  this  decompoetloa  is  dae  the  nauaraoa  smell  uf  water  la  which  vegeta- 
bles have  been  boiled,  and  is  continually  taking  place  at  the  moutha  of  ilVMi, 
which  empty  Into  the  aea  vast  quantities  of  rotting  vegeUble  matter,  which 
there  meets  with  the  sulphates  in  the  sea  water*  and  the  decomposition  ukea 
place.  Ships  anchorsd  In  such  situations  have  their  copper  corroded  off  In 
one-half  the  usual  t)BK»  and  to  the  same  cause  Is  also  attributed  the  un- 
healthiness  of  certain  African  rivers.  But  altl*ougb  sulphurettol  bydrogm 
Is  known  to  be  very  destructive  of  life  when  present  In  considerable  quantity, 
It  Is  doubtful  wbetber  it  is  to  ii^urious  to  man  when  in  the  minute  quantity 
ahlch  it  must  be  in  the  o|ien  air,  even  in  tlie  worst  situations ;  the  dally  ex- 
perience uf  the  chemist  would  seem  to  cuufirro  this,  f«ir,  from  its  being  so 
much  used  as  a  test,  he  Is  continually  breathing  an  atmosphere  sensibly  im- 
pregnated with  it,  and  yet  with  Impunity,  as  It  hat  never  been  known  to 
produce  any  effects  analogous  to  the  eastern  fevers.  To  other  causes,  then, 
must  be  attributed  Ihccontagloue  Influences  present  in  the  air  of  these  shores, 
and  nothing  seems  mure  probable  than  that  It  is  due  to  certain  decomposing 
organic  particles,  acting  on  the  blood  in  the  manner  of  a  ferment.  The  beat 
test  for  its  presence,  either  in  solution,  or  In  the  air,  Is  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead,  which  it  blackens  even  If  present  In  a  very  minute  Quantity,  producing 
sulphuret  of  lead.  Though  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  undoubtedly  very  per- 
nicious to  animal  life,  it  is  not  so  to  plants,  and  Its  solution  In  water  has 
been  used  with  advantage  even  in  horticulture,  by  Sir  £.  Solly.  Indeed  it  is 
essential  that  many  plants  should  be  supplied  with  sulphur  in  some  shape  or 
other,  as  tliey  require  It  to  assist  In  forming  some  of  their  constituent  parts. 
The  gluten  of  wheat,  for  instance,  could  not  be  formed  without  It,  and  it 
is  essential  to  the  muttard,  cabbage,  turnip,  water  crett,  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  of  the  hirge  class  of  crudferous  plants.  From  this  it  Is  seen  that  the 
alkaline  sulphates  are  frequently  doubly  useful  In  the  soil|  as  being  the 
source  of  alkali  and  also  of  sulphur.  Their  presence  la  solution  is  readily 
ascertained  by  baryta  dissolved  In  nitric  or  muriatic  acids,  which  forms  the 
rery  insoluble  white  sulphate  of  baryta,  not  redissolved  by  nitric  add.  By 
this  means  It  It  proved  that  wherau  in  wood  ath  the  alkali  It  praaeat  as  car- 
bonate. In  coal  aah  it  It  aa  tulpbate*  which  is  therefore  a  good  top  dretilnff 
for  many  crops. 
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Wheo  combined  with  lime,  sulphnric  »cid  fonns  tulpluite  of  line  or  gypsum. 
It  it  found  in  gnat  abundance  in  many  parts,  In  the  ncigbboarbood  of  Paris 
as  plaster-itone,  where  it  is  rendered  anhydrous  by  burning.  couTerting  it  into 
plaster  of  Paris,  as  it  it  termed.  It  crystalHses  beautifully  as  selenite,  found 
in  clay  districts.  Satin  spar  to  also  a  wry  beauUful  tariely  of  this  sub- 
stance. It  is  found  anhydrous  also,  but  not  frequently.  It  exisU  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  rock  salt  of  Cheshire.  In  some  countries  it  to 
found  to  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  rock  salt,  even  of  some  kinds  whkh 
are  eaten  at  Uble,  that  if  the  taUe  salt  be  dtosoWed  from  it,  it  still  retains  its 
form,  at  a  spongy  mass.  In  this  way  whole  mountains  are  said  to  be  disin- 
tegrated. Thto  will  also  serf  c  to  ex|^n  an  ezpresrion  of  scripture,  which  is 
otherwise  obscure  to  nt  who  ute  salt  in  a  state  of  purity,  rsspecUng  salt  tosing 
iU  savour  t  If  a  mast  of  roek  salt  containing  much  sulphate  of  lime,  be 
exposed  to  heavy  showers,  the  Uble  salt  is  dissolved  out,  the  original  shape 
uM  being  retained ;  and  thus  salt  may  be  said  to  lose  lU  savour.  Of  the 
virtues  of  gypsum  at  a  manure,  the  agriculturtot  has  lately  heard  a  great 
deal,  but  there  to  no  doubt  that  Its  virtues  have  been  highly  exaggerated. 
There  is  very  little  proof  of  IU  being  useful  to  any  planU  which  do  not  in- 
clude sulphaU  of  lime  In  their  composition ;  but  as  hicenie,  salntfoln,  clover, 
and  tumipt  contain  a  portion,  there  Is  no  doubt  it  to  of  use  to  them,  when 
applied  as  a  top  dressing.  There  art  cases  In  whkh  red  clover  may  spring 
up.  promising  luxurtontly  Jmt  ultimately  die  away— the  soil  Is  tired  of  clover, 
as  the  farmer  safs;  in  this  case  sulphate  of  Hme  to  frequently  of  great  ser- 
vice, though  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  subtUnce  clover  requires.  We  have 
Johnstone's  evidence  that  cloter  and  vetches  are  both  improved  by  Its  use* 
Indeed  the  ashes  of  many  planU  show  that  they  require  It,  as  their  sulphates 
frequently  amount  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  ash.  A  wagon  load  of 
gypsum  is  said  to  be  suflScient  for  30  or  40  acres.  The  water  falling  on  the 
surface  slightly  dissolves  it,  one  part  requiring  500  or  600  of  water  for  sohi- 
tion.  It  may  bt  owing  to  ite  sparing  solubility  In  water,  that  we  have  so 
many  contradictory  sUlemente  of  lu  efficacy,  as  the  farmer  who  uses  it  on 
very  dry  land,  or  during  a  very  dry  season,  would  perhaps  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  it. 

The  consideration  of  the  phosphates,  of  bone  manure,  with  the  relation  of 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  next  lecture. 


REGISTER  OP  PATENTS. 


MACHIMERT   FOR  CUTTING  STONE. 

CnAiLioN  Jambs  Wollaston,  of  Welling,  Kent,  Gentleman,  for  "  Impnm^ 
mmtiM  in  MAcMiery /w  ai<lity  marbie  mud  «Imm."— Granted  August  1.  1843 ; 
sealed  February  1. 1844. 

The  first  part  of  these  Improvemento  consisto  in  a  machine  or  apparatus  for 
cutting  blocirs  of  marble  or  stone ;  the  machine  consists  of  a  recUngular  or 
oblong  Uble  of  iron  or  other  sulUble  material,  supported  upon  the  framing  of 
the  machine  in  a  horiiontal  position  upon  two  V  slides,  and  is  capable  of 
being  moved  thereon  in  a  direction  of  Ite  length.  On  eaeh  side  of  the  machine, 
and  about  the  middle  thereof,  there  to  a  vertical  Irame,  and  to  this  frame  are 
attached  the  cutters,  wUch  are  set  at  some  disUnoe  apart,  and  sUnd  oif  from 
the  edge  of  the  frame  at  different  distances,  so  that  each  cutter,  beginning 
from  the  lower  one,  will  make  ite  cut  further  and  further  into  the  block  of 
marble  or  stone  (which  bk>ck  Is  placed  awl  secured  by  set  screws  upon  the 
table  of  the  machine),  so  that  the  cute  in  the  side  of  the  stone  will  form  a 
succession  of  steps,  which  pecuhar  arrangement  of  the  cutters  forms  the  prin- 
cipal fea(ui«  hi  thto  part  of  the  tovention.  The  frames  and  cutters  are  moved 
up  and  down  In  a  vertical  direction  by  means  of  two  connecting  rods,  each  of 
which  are  attached  by  one  end  to  the  cutter  frame,  and  at  the  other  or  lower 
end  to  a  stud  fiied  into  the  fiice  of  the  wheel,  keyed  on  the  end  of  a  horizon- 
tel  shaft,  running  under  the  table  of  the  machine,  the  rotary  motion  of  which 
gives  the  necessary  motion  to  the  cutter  frame ;  the  extent  or  range  of  the 
cutter  frame  can  be  regulated  by  putting  the  pin  Into  certain  holes  drilled  in 
the  fiice  of  the  wheel,  at  different  dtoUnces  from  the  centre  thereof.  There 
are  also  certabi  arrangemtnte  for  moving  the  table  upon  which  the  bk>ck  is 
filed,  so  that  the  stone  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  cutter  frame  moves  back 
for  giving  ctoaranct  to  the  cutters,  but  when  the  same  are  about  to  cut 
Into  the  sides  of  the  block  of  stone,  the  Uble  is  moved  forwards  equal  to  the 
distance  given  for  the  clearance,  and  the  depth  intended  for  the  next  cut,  all 
of  which  movemente  are  self-acting  or  governed  by  the  mechanical  arrange- 
nrnte  of  the  machine.— The  second  Improvement  consiste  in  a  mode  of  making 
stone  pipes.  The  block  of  stone  intended  to  be  bored  out  is  placed  with  its 
end  upon  a  Uble ;  below  the  table,  and  In  a  vertical  position,  there  Is  a  metal 
tube,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  Is  fixed  several  cutters ;  the  table  upon  a*bich 
the  block  of  stone  to  fixed  can  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  screw,  upon  the  end 


of  the  tubuUr  cutter,  which  cutter,  having  a  roUry  motion  given  to  it,  bores 
a  bole  into  the  end  of  the  stone  equal  in  diameter  to  the  cutter,  tlie  portion 
of  stone  cut  out  passes  through  the  tubular  cutter. 


BLACK  DTCING. 

PasDSfticK  Steinbi,  of  Hyndbum  Cottage,  near  Accrlngton,  Lancashire, 
Turkey  Red  Dyer,  for  "  A  new  mamffaeimre  ^a  cerioSan  c^huriitff  matter,  com- 
manly  catted garaneine:''^naifA  Augusts,  1843;  enroUed  February  7. 1844. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  colouring  matter  commonly 
called  garanclne,  from  spent  madder,  or  madder  after  it  has  been  used  for 
dyeing,  and  is  perfonned  as  follows :— The  inventor  constructe  a  large  filter 
of  brickwork,  but  without  mortar,  ontside  the  dye-house,  that  to  to  say,  a 
hole  is  to  be  dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  bricks,  and  upon  the  bricks  is 
placed  a  quantity  of  stones  or  gravel,  and  a  piece  of  fabric,  such  as  common 
wrappering,  and  below  the  filter  there  to  a  drain  to  take  off  the  water  whicli 
passes  through.  A  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  105^  water  being  100^,  is  kept  in  a  vessel  near  the  filter ;  the  spent  madder 
which  has  been  used  for  dyehig  is  allowed  to  ptss,  by  means  of  a  channel, 
from  the  dye  pan  to  the  filter,  and  when  running  In  a  porUon  of  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  to  allowed  to  run  in  with  it,  which  changes  the  colour  of  the 
madder  to  an  orange  tint;  after  the  water  to  drained  off,  the  resulue  is  pot 
into  bags,  and  the  same  put  Uto  an  hydraulic  press,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  a  sieve,  the  madder  is  then  put  into  a  wooden  or  leaden  ?es8e1,and  to 
every  5  cwt.  of  madder  1  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  added  by 
sprinklhig,  and  the  whoto  thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  madder  in  this 
stage  to  placed  on  a  perforated  lead  plate,  fixed  about  six  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  and  between  the  bottom  of  the  said  vessel  and  the  per- 
forated pUte,  a  quantity  of  steam  Is  introduced,  which  passes  through  the 
said  perforated  plate  and  mixture  contained  in  the  vessel ;  a  sutistance  will 
now  be  obtained  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  approaching  to  a  bUcli,  this  sub- 
stance to  garandne  and  insoluble  carbonized  matter.  The  subsUnee  after 
being  thrown  out  to  cool,  is  washed  with  a  quantity  of  clear  cold  water  until 
all  the  acid  is  destroyed ;  it  is  then  submitted  to  pressure,  and  after  being 
dried  In  a  stove  is  ground  between  a  pair  of  ordinary  madder  stones,  after 
which  from  41b.  to  51b.  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  every  100  cwL  of  the  mixture 
may  be  added  to  neutralize  any  acid  which  may  remain.  The  patentee  claims 
the  manufacture  of  garancine  from  spent  madder,  or  madder  after  it  has  been 
used  for  dyeing. 

A  NSW  SUBSTANCE  FOR  PAPBR. 

RicHAED  AacHiBALD  Broomah,  of  166,  Fleet  Street,  London,  Gentleman, 
for  the  **M<mufaeture  ^  ptnter,  cordage,  matting,  and  ether  texUte  fabriee,  as 
alto  far  the  appHcation  qf  the  aaid  materiaU  to  the  eh^ng  rf  cushionM  and  inal- 
treues,*'  Granted  August  10, 1843 ;  enrolled  February  10, 1844.--Commttni- 
cated. 

This  invenUon  constots  In  a  mode  ot  manufacturing  paper  from  the  convol- 
vuli  of  the  cissus  genus  of  plants,  which  aro  found  in  Guiana,  coast  of  Africa 
West  India  tolands,  and  other  parte.  The  mode  of  converting  thto  vegetable* 
Into  paper  Is  as  follows  t—The  bark  or  rind  to  in  the  first  place  stripped  off 
the  stems,  and  the  fibres  separated  by  being  bruised,  after  which  the  fibres 
are  to  be  dried  in  a  stove,  or  by  other  suitable  means,  to  free  them  from  the 
sap ;  they  are  then  boiled  for  some  hours  with  a  quantity  of  American 
potass,  and  afterwarvls  washed,  and  then  bleached  by  the  application  of  chlo- 
rine or  other  suluble  matter ;  the  next  process,  after  the  fibres  have  been 
properly  bleached,  is  to  card  them  with  a  metal  comb,  after  which  they  are 
reduced  by  suiUble  machinery  into  a  pulp,  and  may  then  be  manufactured  by 
the  ordinary  process  into  paper.  The  inventor  sUtes  that  the  above  may  be 
combUed  with  rag  pulp,  or  other  suiUble  material.  There  are  also  other 
herbs,  known  in  the  West  Indian  istonds  by  the  name  of  herbs  conpunU,  and 
also  the  bark  of  the  West  Indian  pear  tree,  from  which  a  good  paper  may  be 
manufactured.  That  part  of  the  specification,  which  relates  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  cordage,  matting,  and  other  textile  fabrics,  consisumeiely  in  the  ap- 
plication  ot  the  herbs  before  referred  to,  which  are  rendered  into  filamente 
and  then  manufoetmed  in  the  same  manner  as  flax  or  hempen  ropes.  And 
tostly,  this  invention  relates  to  the  application  of  the  aforesaid  materia], 
when  reduced  into  fibres,  to  stuffing  chair  cushions,  mattresses,  &c  The 
patentee  claims  the  application  of  the  aforesaid  material  to  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  cordage,  matting,  Sbc,  as  above  described. 


PRB8IBVIN6  OF  PROVISIONS. 
Jaxes  Coofes,  of  St.  John's  Street,  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex,  Provision 
Merchant,  for  **  Feueh  of  peculiar  construction,  and  an  apparatus  fir  the  purpose 
^  preserving  various  articles  qf  provisions  fir  the  use  oZ/awiVfe*."— Granted 


December  5,  1843 ;  enrofled  February  5.  1848.  ^^nO 
This  invention,  in  the  first  place,  relates  simply  to  the 
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a|)plicatt(m  of  cerUm  w$smU  ffxr  i^eierrijig  fruit  and  otUar  articles  of  provi- 
sion; nja^t  secondly,  to  a  mode  of  stopping  the  vessels  containing  the  fruit, 
^.,  with  corks  or  bungs.  In  carrying  out  the  first  paf  t  of  these  suppased 
impfX)veiDcnt8,  the  patentee,  for  the  nurpose  of  aflfording  greater  Aicility  to 
private  £uni1ies  in  preserving  meats,  constructs  a  vessel  of  two  or  mow  parts 
made  to  fit  one  another,  so  that  the  vessel  can  be  enlarged  or  diminished  ac- 
conling  to  the  sise  of  a  jar,  containing  the  fruits  or  other  matters  to  be  pre- 
served to  be  i^aced  within  It.  This  ve^l  is  mada  at  the  lower  end  to  fit  an 
aperture,  fonned  in  tha  boiler  of  an  ordinary  kitchen  range,  so  that  the  steam 
generated  in  snch  boiler  can  bf  tum^  to  some  useful  account ;  this  vessel  is 
provided  with  a  pof orattd  bottoin  in  order  to  allow  the  steam  fVom  the  boiler  to 
pass  into  the  same  { the  Jars  containing  the  fruit  or  other  article  of  fbod  in- 
Unded  to  be  partially  cooked i  are  succesaively  placed  within  tbe  aforesaid 
▼easel,  and  sobjacted  to  the  steaming  process,  when  they  have  remained  a 
aotfident  length  of  time,  the  jars  or  vessels  containing  the  fVuit,  which  ara 
made  with  a  cfmieal  neck  or  opening,  are  to  be  tightly  corked  with  as  much 
rzpedition  as  possible,  for  this  purpose  the  inventor  forces  the  corks  or  bungs 
into  the  necks  of  the  jara  by  means  of  a  screw,  which  constitutes  the  second 
part  of  the  invention  ;  and  consists  in  the  application  of  a  screw  to  tbe  cork 
or  bong,  similar  to  that  used  in  an  ordinary  screw  press,  this  screw  is  to  be 
kept  constantly  applied  to  tb^  stopptrs  of  th?  vessels  until  tbe  contents  are 
nearly  cool.  The  patentee  claims  the  mode  of  constructing  a  vessel  or  vessels 
in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  applied  to  tha  boiler  of  an  ordinary  kitchen 
rai^e,  1^  order  lo  pveaerva  pto  visions  in  jars  by  tlit  application  of  steam ;  and, 
ateondly,  to  a  mode  of  oonsuootlng  apparatus  for  stopping  jars  and  securing 
aucb  stoppers  till  the  contents  of  tha  vessels  are  cooled. 


la  the  Com  of 


IIUNTZ'S  HKTAL  SHEATHING  PATENT. 

eoramoa  Slesi,  Veb.  8  to  18.    (Sittings  at  NM  Prtus,  %t  Westmiiister, 
IwfiVf  livd  Cblff  Jastioe  Tlndsl  w4  m  Special  Jury.) 

MUMTS  V.  f08TBB|A1in  OTBSKS. 

Tha  Ifflal  of  tlUs  caase^  wkkh  Isited  ftrt  days,  commenocd  on  lliaiiday,  tba  8tb  Inst., 
~  ooQcluded  op  ITociday  eyepiof,  the  Uth  lost,  atxmt  seven  o*clock. 
~     Attoni«y-0«ner4t,th«8oUdtor.Oeneral,  Sir  T.  Wilde,  Mr.Seijeant  Bompas,  Mr. 


•^ 


U.  D.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Oowllne  ware  ooaaael  for  tbe  ]>IainUff  i  and  Mr.  KeUy,  Mr.  Jervia, 
1|r.  Saijcaat  ChanneU,  bdA  Mr.  Webster  appeared  for  tbe  defeadanta. 
Tble  action  ws*  tmnigat  for  an  ^temd  Infringement  of  a  patent  granted  on  the  22d  of 


October,  Itta,  lo  Mr.  O.  F.  MunU,  M.F.  for  Blrmingbam,  for  **  an  improved  manafactnie  of 
metal  plates  for  sbeatblaf  tbe  bottoms  of  sblps  and  otber  eucb  vesaels."  Copper  ebcath. 
tag  fcr  ships  was  lately  In  mcb  eaofral  n«e,  tbat  it  may  aot  be  recoUectec)  by  tbe  ma)or 
part  of  tbe  pobllc  that  It  was  omy  about  M  or  60  years  ago  that  the  practice  of  ibeathing 
the  bottoms  of  vessels  with  metal  waa  lotroduoad,  In  order  to  protect  tbe  bottom  from  the 
bamadsa  and  feavreed  vbicb  a4b«rs(l  Ui  S  raugb  smffpe,  and  impeded  the  ■ailing  of  the 
niid.  £xpcntiva  as  tbe  process  of  coppering  the  bottom  was,  on  account  of  the  prime 
of  tbe  metal,  tbe  eznenae  of  polling  It  into  sheets,  and  the  corroelon  to  which  the 
It  waa  snl^lecled  by  tbaactlgii  of  sea  viator,  tbe  use  of  copper  was  found  to  be  attended 


witb  this  further  inconvenience,  vis.,  tbat  being  fostened  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  with 
Iran  nalla,  tbe  Iron  very  quickly  mated,  tbe  fkstenlnge  ceased  to  bold  the  metal,  and  the 
copper  came  off.  Great  as  these  drawtwcks  against  the  ose  of  copper  fos  this  purpose 
wereb  the  copperiaf  of  the  bottoms  of  ships  yielded  advantages  which  more  than  couoter. 
'tVt*"**  the  taoonvealeaces  bywIM  Ibeproceu  wu  attended,  and  in  order  to  make  tbe 
hivcatioa  still  mora  osefol  Sir  Humphry  Davy  turned  his  attention  io  the  subject,  and  en. 
deavoortd  to  dcnrlse  some  method  for  counteracting  the  rapid  oavdatlon  which  took  pUcei 
■a  forwsf  li  tha  copper  botloes  of  a  shin  rately  lasted  longer  taaq  five  or  six  years.    It 

strnckSlrH.DavythatlfapoitlonofriiBcwei^ . -  . -s^ 

the  proceaa  of  ozydatlon. 


applied  to  the  copper  it  would  counteract 
a  vcaael  aheatbed  wito  copper  and  rinc  plates,  hi  accordance 


bis  lbaprr»  was  sent  a  vevaga  to  a  dhrtant  part  of  the  world,  from  which  it  returned 
ctly  nnlnjiired,  so  for  as  the  bottam  was  concerned,  by  tbe  salt  water,  but  at  the  same 

It  waa  as  fool  as  If  raefe  had  been  no  metal  at  all  upon  the  bottom.    Tbe  experiment 

haA  ■Ml sail sd  IQO  waUi  It  bad  pievrated  any  oxydation  from  taking  place.  The  problem, 
tbmwn,  stlU  rtmati«Dd  to  be  solved,  whether  any  metallic  compoaltkua  could  be  found 


psrfogtfj 
timelti 


for  tbe  sheathing  of  ships,  by  tbe  nsc  of  which  the  bottom  could  be  kept  dean,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  too  mat  a  decree  of  ozydstion  might  be  prevented.  To  tbe  solution  of  tbia 
problem  Mr.  Montx,  who  Is  a  metal  roller  at  Birmingham,  directed  Us  nHnd,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  practical  esperiments,  for  the  results  of  which  be  took  out  a  patent  In 
188'i.  The  invention  slowly  but  steadily  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe  shipping  Interest  of 
the  country;  and  it  appeared  that  In  1884,  lo  the  port  of  London,  20  ships  were  sheathed 
with  meul  under  Muoiz*s  patent,  the  number  grsdnaUy  locrraalog,  till.  In  tbe  year  184S, 
there  were  in  the  aame  port  257  vessela  sb«iathrd  with  the  new  compoaitlon,  of  which 
17,947  cwt.  were  sold  la  tbe  last- mentioned  year.  Tbe  composltten  was.s  mUtare  of 
copper  and  tine,  which  was  cheaper  than  copper,  was  more  easily  worked,  and  iaated 
longer,  being  also  aulBdcntly  bard  to  allow  of  lu  beiog  fosteaed  to  the  sides  of  the  ship 
with  nsUs  of  tbe  same  composition. 

Tbe  specification  of  the  pUiotiff'a  patent  thus  described  the  nature  of  hia  Invention:^ 
"  I  take  that  Quality  of  copper  known  to  the  trade  by  the  appellation  of  '  beat  selected 
eoppar,'  end  that  qaaMty  of  slae  koowp  la  England  as  *  foreign  sine,*  and  melt  them  to- 
gether io  the  usual  manner,  In  any  proportions  between  6u  per  cent,  of  copper  to  60  per 
cent,  of  sine,  and  83  per  cent,  of  copper  to  87  per  oenL  of  sine,  both  of  which  extremes, 
and  all  Intermediate  proportiona,  will  roll  at  a  red  heat}  but,  as  too  large  a  proportion  of 
copper  Increasea  the  difficulty  of  working  tbe  metal,  and  too  large  a  proportion  of  sloe 
renders  the  metal  too  hard  when  coldJand  pot  sufficiently  liable  to  oxyoatloo,  I  prefer  the 
alloy  to  consist  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  copper  to  40  per  cent,  of  sine.*'  It  was  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  who  were  ezamlpsd  on  the  part  of  the  pbilntifl,  snd  who 
were  not  contradicted,  that  apy  person  acquainted  witb  the  trade  of  a  meul  roller  could 
manufncture  this  composition  froof  tbe  description  of  tbe  Invention  contained  In  tbe  spe- 
ctSoatlooi  and  It  appeared  that  between  February  and  April.  1648,  tbe  dcfondanta  had 
made  a  quantity  of  sheathing,  amounting  In  value  to  about  700/.  or  SOOi^  some  of  which 
was  sold  by  them  in  Liverpool,  and  which  «»as  declared,  upon  sulOectIng  It  to  a  minnta 
analysis,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  compoeed  of  the  same  proportions  of  copper  and  sine 
as  those  ooiuted  out  tq  tbe  plaintiff's  specification  as  the  best  alloy  foe  the  purpese, 
namely,  60  per  cent,  of  copper  and  40  per  cent,  of  sine 

Tbe  defence  set  up  waa,  tbat  there  had  been  no  infrlttgement  of  tbe  patent  j  that  the 
Invention  was  not  n«w,  and  that  Mr*  Mnnts  was  not  tbe  first  and  trae  bivantori  and,  also, 
that  the  specification  was  bad  for  uncertainty,  he.  Upon  tbe  fi'at  point,  the  Infringe- 
ment, the  evidence  aeemed  very  clear  i  but  the  main  ground  of  defonee  waa,  that  in  tne 
yrar  IdOO  a  Mr.  Gollina  took  out  a  patent  for  a  coppoaltlon  for  abaathinf  ships,  which  It 
waa  argued  waa  anbatantially  tbe  same  Invention  aa  that  which  the  nlalntUr  claimed  aa 
hia  own.  Tbe  apeciflcatlon  of  CoUina*a  patent  aald.  '*  The  yellow  aheatoing  (tbe  aheatblng 
In  question)  consUte  chiefly  of  sine  and  copper,  The  compound  must  bs  heated,  and  In 
tbat  state  rolled.  100  parts  of  copper  and  80  of  sine  afford  a  good  composition  j  but  tbe 
proportions  may  be  varied,  or  otber  metallic  substaneea  added,  provided  the  property  of 
bearing  the  mechanical  process,  when  addedi  Is  not  destroyed.**  Evidence  waa  given  on 
tbe  part  of  tbs  defendnnte  to  show  that  aome  of  the  metal  aneathlng  made  by  them  after 
April,  184S,  waa  made  from  the  apecifleatton  In  Collina*a  patent  alone,  and  several  wiU 
neaiea  were  aleo  called  to  prove,  on  their  behalf,  tbat  a  compnaitipn  of  copper  and  sine.  In 
the  proportion  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  4U  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  bad  been  oiade  In 
the  years  1828  and  1B:!9,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  plates  of  tbIa  compoaltion  had  ever 
been  applied  to  tbe  aheatblng  of  abipa.  The  defendanu  also  raised  various  ol^eotions  to 
the  S)>«ciftcation  of  tbe  platatiff*a  patent. 

Lotd  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  before  he  proceeded  to  cbargethe  Jury,  told  them  that  If  they 
were  deairoua  of  hearing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  read  over  which  nad  been  given  during 
tbe  five  daya  through  which  the  trial  had  loated,  be  ahould  wlah  to  toke  another  day  for 
tbe  purpose  of  reading  it  through.  In  order  tbat  ha  might  sav^  their  time }  but  If,  having 
heard  the  evidence,  to  which  they  bad  pal  J  great  attention,  and  having  taken  copious 
notes,  they  did  not  require  tbat  aaaiatance  he  would  at  once  proceed  to  cul  their  attention 
to  the  pointe  on  which  ther  would  have  to  give  verdict. 

The  Jury  Immediately  aald,  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  for  his  Lordship  to  resd 
over  tbe  evidence  to  them. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  left  It  to  them  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  whether  there  hsd 
been  any  Infringement  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiff,  assuming  the  patent  to  be 
good}  secondly,  if  ao,  whether  ibe  manufocture  waa  a  new  Inve  Uon,  or  whether  It  had 
been  already  made  public  by  Coilina'a  patent;  and.  thinlly,  whether  the  specification  of 
the  plaintiff*s  pstent  waa  aufflelently  plain  and  intelligibie  to  enableotber  persona  to  make 
the  compoaltion  for  which  tbe  patent  had  been  granted.  Hia  Lordahip  alao  gave  it  aa 
hia  opiuion,  upon  the  matters  of  law  ariaiog  in  the  case,  thai  tbe  nature  of  the  plaintiff's 
invention  waa  well  described  by  the  title  of  the  patent—**  An  improved  manufkcture  of 
metal  plates  for  sheathing  the  bottoma  of  ahlpa  or  otber  auch  vessels  )*'  that  neither  **  beat 
aelected  copper*'  nor  *'  foreign  zinc"  fonned  part  of  the  Invention,  which  oenalsted  In  the 
discovery  of  a  composition  for  sheathing  by  which  a  proper  degree  of  osydation  was  ob- 
tained, and  no  atore  j  that  raUIng  the  metal  at  a  red  heat  waa  not  claimed  as  part  of  the 
hiveotioai  and  tbat  the  Invention  did  not  particularise  auy  proDOrtleoa  hot  thoee  of  60 
per  cent,  of  copper  and  40  per  cent,  af  ainc,  aa  applicable  for  the  pnrpoee  of  making  his 
metallic  aheatblng,  although  be  had  deaiguated  other  proporttoas  between  tha  extremea 
of  which  tbe  meUls  would  melt  at  a  red  heat. 

Mr.  Kelly  tendered  a  long  bill  of  exceptions  to  thk  raUi^. 

The  Jury  retired  at  half-past  six  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  after  an  abscace  of  aboat 
ten  sainutes  returned  into  court,  and  fouad  for  the  plaintiff^  Daaasfss,  41s. 


MADDEN'S  IMPROVED  KKIPE  CLEANER* 

Tn  tooos^paiiyiitt  eogf«viiig  if  a  represeotatiop  of  a  new 
Kflife  Qeaner,  Poliwer.  and  Sbarpeneri  tbe  iDveution  of  Mr. 
Madden,  of  Greorge  Strael,  Adelphi.  It  performs  what  it 
pfofenea  to  do  in  a  very  effectual  vaoner,  with  one  half  the 
ttbour  and  lime  bjr  llift  old  method,  making  no  dust  or  noi8e« 
The  great  merit  ot  the  iDvention  is  its  compactness  and  porta- 
bility. 

'fbe  maebhie  is  fixed  upon  a  stand  12  in.  long  by  8  in.;  it 
eonsiits  of  two  parallel  cbeeks  of  iron,  the  interior  faces  of 
which  are  slightly  bevilled,  and  lined  with  buff  leather ;  theae 
cheeks  are  preaaed  together  by  two  springs  by  which  they  are 
^■PiyM*  <M|^M>*  U>^  9I  |he  cheelfs  is  a  groove  to  receive  the 
bfiek-dast«  When  a  knife  is  to  be  cleaned,  it  is  placed  be- 
tween tbe  cheeks  at  one  end,  and  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards, which  causes  a  araaH  portion  of  tbe  brick-dual  to  drop 
down,  and  by  which  means  the  knife  la  thoroughly  cleaned. 

The  pdce  of  the  macblpe  is  15f  • 
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CARRINGTON  BRIDGE,  NOTTINGHAM. 
(  Witl  Engratingn,  Plate  %J 

Tbis  bridge  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  H.  M.  Wood,  Esq., 
Architect  to  the  Corporation  of  Nottiqghani,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Thomas  Woodbouse,  Esq,,  C.  E.  to  the  Midland  Counties 
Railway.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Corporation  of 
Nottingham  and  the  Midland  Counties  Railway  Company,  at  a  cost  of 
;£5,945/.,  and  makes  a  new  and  beautiful  approach  to  the  Railway 
Station.  The  novelty  of  tbis  bridge  consisu  in  the  flatness  of  the 
nrch  (the  span  being  70  feet  and  the  versed  sine  only  5,  which  is  less 
than  any  iron  bridge  I  am  aware  of,)  it  is  also  remarkable  for  having 
ornamental  scrolls  for  spandrils.  The  width  of  the  roadway  is  50  feet. 
The  masonry  and  approaches  were  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Sharp,  and 
the  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Cort  and  Co.,  ironfounders,  &c.,  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Leicester,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  the  most  substan- 
tial and  durable  manner.  The  quantity  of  cast  iron  used  in  the  course 
of  erection  amounted  to  146  tons,  and  the  wrought  iron,  including 
bolt  and  tension  rods,  about  1,5681b. 

This  bridge  now  forms  a  very  pleasing  object,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  to  the  interestine  town  of  Nottingham,  and  does 
equal  credit  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  the  talent  of  the 
architect  and  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  contractors. 

The  bridge  was  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  1842,  and  com- 
pleted the  same  year,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  those  that  were 
employed,  not  the  slightest  accident  occurred  during  the  progress 
of  the  works,  not  even  so  much  as  fracturing  a  stone  or  breaking 
a  rope.  After  proper  scaffolding  had  been  thrown  across  the 
canal  from  abutment  to  abutment  (under  which  the  boats  contain- 
ing the  ribs  were  brought),  with  necessary  hoisting  tackle,  and  a  crab 
on  each  abutment,  the  whole  of  the  ribs  were  hoisted  into  their  places 
in  1 5  days.  An  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  ribs  in  the  foundry 
yard,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  suitable  abutting 
places  to  carry  the  heavy  weights  intended  to  be  applied,  and  the 
probability  that  they  would  not  be  fairly  proved,  it  was  abandoned, 
and  they  were  ufterwards  tested  in  their  places  at  the  bridge  in  pairs, 
the  weight  consisting  of  pig  lead,  equally  distributed  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  ribs,  and  the  following  is  the  result :— * 

Weight  applied.  Dellexkm. 

1st  pair  ..  50  tons  ..  | 

.    2d     „  ..  80    „  ..  I 

.  ad     „  ..  SO    „  ..  I 

X  .    ^     4tli    rt  .-  80    „  ..  1 

i^'^^'y  ,^tk^,  '-         Bo   ,,  .         u 

Kd  f  qrumDent  fie t  of  any  coDaequence  was  perceptible  after  the 
%v«ig)jt,  «ri^^ithdr>iWD^  Before  the  expeuptReptv.Uie  ribs  were  securely 
wixigf)^  ill  tkdr  pliiees,  as  sboi^u  \n  1  tie  ^<}mwings,  and  no  evil  effect 
iippews  to  hart'  dThim  %\t^e  *he  cDniplfttion  of  the  bridge  from  the 
e:xjJtin«lMi  kB<ilconltruclion  of  i\w  tuf  til,  as  assumed  by  some  engineers, 
and  foj-  wliicb^they  mnkc  fillowanco  m  their  works. 

^jTo  form  the  ro»c1ifrii^»  M*'mel  pknks  4  in.  thick  were  bolted  to  the 
rib»,  tbis  i^^  inmy  opiiiiiDD,  thn  only  defect  in  the  design  of  the  bridge, 
as  in  works  of  tjjia'n.if^^Jriipcrii^hihlo  materials  only  should  be  used, 
coTeriiig  |jla^»  of  cast  iron  blioiild  have  been  substitiitedy  which, 
iitthoiigl^.nrort'  fxpeitsive  in  tin?  (irjit  instance,  would  have  been  the 
c!it?Lipe3t  111  the  f  nd,  as  timbi^r  Iri  suq\\  a  situation  cannot  be  ca^leulated 
to  ersdifit  more  than  20  years*,  Th«-  jninis  of  the  planks  having  be^n 
property  cuujjt'^d,  a  layi  r  of  tar  an  J  pitch  of  equal  parts  mixed  with 
sand,  10  jiroportiun  of  half  a  p^ek  of  sand  to  nine  gallons  of  tar  and 
p\Hhf  ^A^  appliLMl  ju  a  hot  und  flaid  state  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  wfnch*made  a  co¥<.*riiJg/imp*rv  ious  to  moisture.  The  roadway 
was  formed  of  Mouiii  SiiU'rH  granite,  with  which  was  mixed  a  small 
portion  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  from  toe  adhesive  nature  of  the  resinous 
matter,  with  the  assistance  of  a  roller,  it  readily  consolidated  and  formed 
a  compact  mass.  Roads  or  streets  composed  of  this  material  make  a 
very  smooth  and  pleasant  surface  to  travel  over;  it  forms  a  very  hturd 
road,  is  perfectly  dean  in  the  winter,  as  the  subsoil  cannot  work 
through  it,  and  is  free  from  dust  in  summer,  an  advantage  of  which 
no  other  road  material,  that  I  am  aware  of,  can  boast. 

Iron  as  a  material  for  bridges  is  growing  more  extensively  into  use, 
and  its  superiority  over  other  materials,  as  to  durability,  facility  of 
construction,  and  its  capability  of  being  moulded  to  any  pattern,  so  as 
to  form  highly  ornamental  structures,  becomes  daily  more  evident; 
and  its  more  general  introduction  in  public  buildings,  manufactories, 
&c.,  would  be  of  great  utility. 

The  details  of  construction  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  engravings. 


Referemci  to  Engraving,  Plate  II. 

Fig.  1.  Elevation  of  bridge;  scale  lin.  to  20ft.  Fie.  2.  Half  ele- 
vation of  external  rib,  cornice  and  railing.  Fig.  3.  Ditto  of  inner 
rib ;  scale  ^  in.  to  1  ft  « 

Fig.  4.  Plan  of  ribs  and  braces;  scale  -^  in.  to  1ft. 

The  scale  of  the  following  figures  is  1  in.  to  1  ft. 

Fig.  5.  Section  through  external  rib.  Fig.  6.  Section  through  ex- 
ternal rib  and  cornice  A  to  B.  Fig;.  7.  Section  throueh  inside  rib, 
A  to  B,  2ft.  Sin.  from  centre  to  outwaH.  Fig.  8.  Back  of  plinth.  Fig.  9. 
Transverse  section  of  stay  from  E  to  F  on  Fig.  4,  Fig.  10.  Section 
from  L  to  M  of  ribs.  Fig.  11.  Section  from  Gr  to  H  of  ribs.  Fig  12. 
Plan  of  abutment  plate.  Fig.  13.  Section  of  ditto  from  X  to  T. 
Fig.  14.  Transverse  section  ofabutment  plate  of  quoin  from  V  to  W. 
Fig.  16.  Section  of  bracing  frame  from  C  to  D  on  Fig.  4.  Fig.  16. 
Transverse  stay. 

B»  Btf  v«  E*f  &  Cy«  o. 


TUBULAR  BOILERS. 
(fFitk  EngravingB,  Fig.  1  to  4,  Plate  3.) 

It  is  our  intention  occ^ionally  to  give  drawings  founded  upon  the 
most  approved  mode  of  construction,  of  marine  engines  and  ooileis ; 
we  now  commence  with  a  tubular  boiler  for  60  H.P.,  smd  shall  hereafter 
give  designs  for  one  of  150  H.P.t  and  afterwards  of  300  u.?.,  up  to 
500  H.P. 

The  drawings  represent  a  tubular  boiler,  of  the  most  improved 
construction,  as  used  on  board  our  fast  river  steamers,  and  now  in- 
troduced into  the  vessels  of  Her  Majesty's  navy.  The  power  is  of 
60  horses,  say  two  marine  engines  of  30  H.P.,  or  3  ft*  stroke,  and 
3li  in.  cylinders,  making  30  strokes  per  minute.  It  may  be  manufsc- 
tured  in  one  piece,  and  with  its  apparatus  complete^  would  weigh  not 
more  than  10  tons,  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  old  system  oi  Jlue 
boilerSf  which,  for  the  same  power,  could  not  be  made  of  less  weight 
than  16  to  17  tons,  and  occupying,  superficially,  a  space  of  14ft. 
square.  The  weight  on  the  safety  valve  may  be  lOlb.  oer  square  inch. 
The  steam  expanding  in  the  cylinder  at  one-third  or  the  stroke.  It 
would  easily  perform  this  duty,  with  a  moderate  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  surface,  and  detail  of  construction,  are  as  follows : — ^There  are 
six  rows  of  tubes  of  19  each,  or  114  in  all :  they  are  2|  in.  diam.  in- 
side and  about  3  in.  outside.  The  superficial  area  will  be  2]  diam.  = 
5-94  area  X  114  tubes  =  677  square  inches  total  sectional  area  of 
tubes. 

The  surface  of  tubes 

65007 
21  diam.  =  8*64 cir.  X  66 in. long X  114 tubes  =  — j-  =: 45 1-4 sq.ft. 

Plate  surface.    Fires  (above  grate)  and  uptakes        . .       148*8 

Total  absorbent  surface  of  boiler  . .         . .       600H) 

Grate  bar  surface  7-0  X  2*1  X  3  fires  =  43*9  square  feet 

Area  of  grate  uptake  =  12  in.  by  75  in.  =  900  square  inches^ 

Area  of  tubes  (as  above)  . .  =  677  ditto. 

Area  of  chimney  uptake  14in.X  48  in;  =  672  ditto. 

Area  of  chimnev  =  24in4  diam.  =  452  dfUo. 

To  be  evaporated  per  hour  ==  744  cubic  feet  of  water,  under  a 

pressur^  of  161b.  per  square  inch. 

Results  of  surface,  per  nominal  horse. 

43*9 
Grate  bar  surface    =  -^  =  07*26  square  feet  per  hone* 


451 


Tube  surface            =  -^^r-  =    7*5   ditto 
■60 

ditto 

148*8 
Plate  surface           =  — ^^  =    2-5   ditto 

ditto 

Total  10  square  feet                 10*0 

Area  of  tubes 


677 
60 
900 


==:  11*25  square  inches  per  hone* 


Ditto  of  grate  uptake  -^  =  15*00  ditto  ditto 

672 
Ditto  of  chimney  ditto  -^  =  11«20  ditto  diito 

45f)igitized  by  VjtOOQIC 
Ditto  of  chimney  -—  =:    7*50  ditto  Qitto 
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The  materials  of  which  such  boilers  should  be  constructedi  are  as 
foUowi— 

Fomaces*  of  best  Low  Moor  iron  fin.  thick ;  the  grate  and  uptake 
should  be  of  the  same  kind  and  substance.  The  tube  plates  are  some- 
times made  of  mixed  metal ;  but  we  prefer  Low  Moor  iron  of  i  inch 
gaoge.  The  tubes  (if  of  brass)  should  they  be  those  made  by  Alston, 
which  are  bare  i  in.  thick,  or  12  wire  gauge.  If  made  of  iron,  they 
should  be  those  of  RusmU  &  Co. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
use  of  brass  or  iron  tubes,  although  practice  has  hitherto  been  almost 
confined  to  the  former ;  but  it  appears  likely  that  a  great  change  will 
shortly  take  place  in  this  particular,  arising  from  the  injurious  effects 
produced  by  galvanic  action  on  the  iron  shell  of  the  boiler,  which  in 
mamr  boilers  has  occurred  to  an  alarmii^  extent.  Of  course  this 
wodd  be  actively  obviated  by  the  use  oriron  tubes,  and  the  advan- 
t^  of  the  one  over  the  other,  is  solely  a  commercial  question,  deter- 
nunable  bv  practice  only.  We  think  the  iron  tubes  will  be  found  the 
best  in  aU  respects,  especiaHv  if  means  are  taken  (and  they  are  sim- 
ple) to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  salt  and  calcareous  deposits. 

The  diell  and  chimney  uptake  may  be  of  best  Staffordshire  iron, 
i  in.  thick,  and  i  in.  below,  sav  for  2  ft  up  from  the  bottom,  where  the 
decay  is  generally  very  rapid.  Care  should  be  taken  in  properly 
staying  every  paii 


PARKTN'S  DIRECrr  ACTION  ENGINE. 
(With  an  Engraving f  Plate  S.J 

Sm — ^I  herewith  send  vou  a  drawing  of  a  Double  Cylinder  Engine, 
which  I  patented  in  England  last  year.  I  have  erected  an  engine, 
similar  to  that  shown  on  Itoard,  the  Iron  Boat,  Prince  Albert,  buiR  for 
the  Montreal  and  Lapradrie  Ferry. 

The  engraving  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  engine,  showing 
the  method  of  connecting  the  cylinders  with  the  air-pump,  and  trans- 
mittiog  the  power  to  the  main  shaft.  The  novelty  of  the  plan  is  the 
way  in  whicn  the  air-pump  is  worked,  securing  greater  economy  of 
space  and  fewer  moving  parts,  and  consequently  tess  friction-^these 
being  the  primary  objects  to  be  attained  by  all  plans  of  direct  acting 
engines*  The  ^^linders  are  42  inches  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  stroke. 
T&  air-pump  is  28  inches,  and  the  same  stroke.  The  pluncer  of  the 
air-pnmp  is  worked  down  to  within  3  in.  of  the  flooring  of  the  vessel, 
thus  securing  the  longest  possible  stroke  for  a  given  height,  with  an 
adequate  length  of  connecting  rod,  which  in  the  engine  shown  is  ten 
feet.  F,  F,  are  the  two  foot  valves — the  discharge  is  at  the  side. 
The  two  valves  G,  G,  in  the  air-pump  plunger  are  to  allow  for  the 
exit  of  amr  air  that  may  collect  in  the  pump. 

The  valves  of  the  engine  are  four  in  number,  two  for  the  steam  on 
the  left,  and  two  for  we  exhaust  on  the  right  they  are  of  the  kind 
generally  denominated  the  Equilibrium  Valve,  and  woriced  by  two 
eccentrics,  one  for  each  pair ;  this  is  adopted  to  secure  the  means  of 
cutting  off  the  steam  valve  at  any  part  of  the  stroke.  The  engine  can 
be  started,  stopped  and  handled  by  a  force  not  exceeding  401b.  ap- 
plied to  a  lever  3  feet  long.  The  condenser  is  immediately  below  the 
no2des,  thus  securing  instant  condensation. 

The  enguie  at  orainary  working  makes  21  revolutions  with  a  pres- 
sare  of  steam  of  18  Ib^  per  square  inch  in  the  boiler,  and  cutting  off  at 
half  stroke,  driving  a  wheel  26  fU  6  in.  diameter,  7  feet  wide  with  20 
inches  of  dip.  The  vacuum  in  condenser  averages  28i  inches  as 
indicated  by  the  barometer. 

The  boat  is  178  feet  loqf  between  the  perpendiculars,  175  feet  on 
keel,  25  feet  beam,  de|)th  ofbold  8  feet,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  draiu^ht  of  water 
when  light.  The  boilers  are  upon  the  tubular  principle,  and  con- 
structed to  bom  wood  fuel.  Tne  boat  before  the  navigation  closed 
was  23  days  upon  her  station,  and  seemed  to  answer  all  tne  purposes 
for  which  she  was  built. 

1  thus  si^miit  to  the  criticism  of  English  engineers  the  first  Double 
iMinder  Engine  that  has  been  manufactured  in  Canadai  and  erected 
on  board  the  first  iron  boat  built  in  the  colony. 

I  amf  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WlLLlAlf  PaBKTN. 

SLMary*9jPdmidryf 
MoiUnalt  Dec.  12, 1843. 

PA  In  such  class  of  vessel  aa  the  Helen  Ma(^;regor,  described  in 
Uie  Jottmal  for  November,  an  engine  on  the  plan  here  submitted  could 
^  got  in  the  same  spacei  having  a  6  feet  strose  and  12  feet  connecting 
rod. 


[It  is  very  evident  tliat  Mr.  Parkyn's  engine  is  a  copy  of  the 
double  cylinder  engines  of  Messrs.  Maudsla^  &  Co. ;  this  engine 
being  in  everv  respect,  but  one,  exactly  similar  to  that  patented  by 
Joseph  Maudslay  and  Joshua  Field  on  the  7th  of  Mav,  18iB9,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal^  p.  73,  Vol.  m,  1840.  The  only  novelty,  is  in 
placing  the  air-pump  between  the  cylinders,  and  making  it  the  guide 
for  the  bottom  end  of  the  connecting  rod ;  the  air-pump  is  therefore 
necessarily  open  topped,  and  worki^  under  the  pressure  of  the  at* 
mosphere.  This  arrangement  most  undoubtedly  reduces  this  kind  of 
engine  to  a  minimum  of  space  per  horse  power,  and  admits  of  a 
longer  connecting  rod  than  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field's  engine,  for 
the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Parkjm — his  working  the  air-pump  piston  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  vessel's  bottom.  There  is  considerable 
ingenuity  in  the  scheme,  although,  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly, 
we  have  seen  it  before  printed  and  described  in  some  work,  but  which 
we  cannot  refer  to  just  now.  It  possesses  all  the  faults  of  Maudslajr's 
engines,  and  which  we  think  have  been  urged  against  them  with  much 
reason — namely,  greatly  unbalanced  weight,  and  consequent  irregu- 
larity of  motion,  and  perhaps  of  more  consequence  still— -the  surety 
of  a  difference  in  the  friction  of  the  two  pistons,  throwing  a  hea^ 
strain,  and  wear  and  tear  on^the  piston  roos  and  working  parts  con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr.  Parkyn's  engine  possesses  all  these  disadvantages,  to  which 
must  be  added  his  open  topped  air-pump,  which  adds  to,  instead  of 
reducing  the  unbalanced  weight— for  he  has  to  brii^up  the  bucket 
or  plunger  against  the  atmospEore,  which  in  a  pump  m  26  in*  diame- 
ter, is  equal  to  four  tons  or  close  upon  lialf  the  power  of  one  cylinder 
(vacuum  pressure.) 

As  the  condensation  water  is,  under  ordinary  workuoff,  about  equal 
to  one  fourth  of  the  air-pump's  content  per  stroke,  it  fottows  that  the 

Sower  requisite  for  its  expulsion  into  the  hot  well  Is  exerted  only 
uring  the  last  quarter  of  its  descent,  and  until  it  reaches  that  point 
it  is  totally  inefficient  as  a  balance  to  the  working  parts,  and  then  it 
has  become  useless  from  their  aeeeleratcd  motion.  Messrs.  Maudslay 
avoid  this,  although  they  increase  their  weif^ht  and  space,  by  pUcing 
the  air-pump  as  shown  in  the  drawing  before  referred  to  (Vol.  m., 
1840.) 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  Mr.  Parkyn's  plan.  The  velocity 
of  the  air-pump  plun|^r  is  doMe  that  generally  given,  it  is  necessa- 
rily the  same  as  tne  piston,  instead  of  a  moiety,  and  this  would  be  a 
serious  objection  in  the  minds  of  many  English  enpneers.  In  the 
case  of  a  bucket  witl  vo/ces,  we  should  agree  as  to  its  impracticability, 
but  we  do  not  tliink  the  objection  applies  with  so  much  force  when  a 
solid  plunger  is  used,  (as  ^  Mr.  Parkyn,)  and  the  delivery  valves  are 
made  of  sufficient  capacity.  We  know  of  several  good  engines,  that 
liave  the  strokes  of  their  cylinders  and  air-pumps  j^tudt  the  Prince 
Alhertf  of  London,  for  instance,  just  occurs  to  us.  The  friction  is,  of 
course,  greater,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  8,  and  probably  the  wear  of  the 
air-pump  would  be  considerable,  from  the  oblique  action  of  the  con- 
nectuw  rod :  but  tiiese  are  matters  for  practice  to  determine,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  Mr.  Parkyn,  after  liis  engines  have 
been  at  work  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  he  can  then  favour  us  with 
some  indicator  diagrams  taken  from  the  cylinder  and  from  the  under 
9ide  of  the  air-pump  plun^er^these  would  assbt  our  judgment  mate- 
rially, and  be  very  interesting. 

The  steam  and  eduction  valves,  used  by  Mr.  Parkyn,  are  those  of 
the  Cornish  engines— generally  known  by  the  name  of  double  beat 
valves;  two  sets  of  eccentrics  are  applied,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
steam  is  effected  by  a  slot  in  the  eccentric  notch,  which  can  be  al- 
tered at  pleasure,  and  is  both  novel,  simple  and  eflfective :  but  it  is  not 
applicable  to  slide  valves. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  creditable  production,  although,  as  we  have 
said  before,  it  is  a  decided  infringement  of  Maudslay's  patent,  in  so  far 
as  the  employment  of  two  cylinders,  piston-rods,  T  piece,  &c.,  is  con- 
cerned. However,  we  cannot  help  again  expressing  our  pleasure  at 
these  liberal  exchanges  of  practical  knowledge,  between  the  new  and 
old  worid,  and  feel  Ratified  at  our  Journal  being  the  means  of  com- 
municatii^  them  to  the  public.}— Editor  C  E.  &  A.  JoomaL 


RailiMMt.^Fmi  Report  from  (ke  Select  Committeej^The  Select  Committee 
appdatsd  to  oontlder  whether  anlrwhAt  new  ptovialons  ought  to  be  introduced  into  inch 
rauwaybilli  u  miy  come  before  tbU  Hooae  Ottrlng  the  preecnt  or  ftitnrc  eeisioni.  for  the 
•dTa^ife  of  the  public  and  the  improrement  of  the  railway  lyitem,  and  likewlae  to  eon- 
•ideTwhether  any  and  what  chanirea  ought  to  be  made  in  the  itanding  orders  relating  to 
railways,  and  who  were  empowerea  to.rtDoH  their  opinion  thereupon  fh>m  time  to  time 
tor  One  House,  hate  considered  the  matter  referml  to  them,  and  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 


lowing  dauae  be  inserted  in  all  thej^way  bills  now  coming  before  or  passing  through 
fuMamtat,  Tit.,  "And  be  it  fdr^r  enakited,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be 
deethed  or  constraed  to  exempt  ^e  railway  by  this  or  the  said  raciled  acta  anthoriied  to 


be  made  from  the  proTisions  of  any  genoral  act  relating  to  such  bills  which  may  paaa 
daring  the  present  session  of  Firilaaient,  or  of  any  general  act  relattsg  to  nUwayt  which 
msy  pais  dialog  the  present  or  any  fataro  metAon  of  fsitoasnt." 
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THB  ClVa  ENQINBKtl  AND  ABOHItECT^S  JOOHNAI,. 


[*^B|l,  M, 


VALVBS  AUD  BCCBNTBiCS  FOR  WQBKIN6  SFBAM 
BXPANSIVBLY. 

(WiA  Bngravmgif  Fig9.  lial  Plak  &J 

Sm— Enclosed  I  send  yon  a  description  ti^  sicetebes  of  an  elerat 
QP^aratps  for  cutting  off  the  steam  at  any  reqiured  part  of  tbe  stroke ; 
Wmch  (iud|;ing  from  the  clumsy  manner  in  wnlch  that  object  is  often 
done)  I  Dell  eve  to  be  not  generally  known. 

The  accompanying  sketches  (Plate  9,  Pigs.  1  to  7.}  are  taken  fh>m 
tbe  engine  used  for  ipechanfcally  ventilating  the  Retorm  Clob  House, 
in  P4i  Ai^lf  m^de  by  Messrs.  Easton  apd  Amos,  EJngineers,  South- 
w^rk,  and  is,  I  believe,  their  invention^  and  has  been  round  t6  answer 
the  purpose  well.    Tt  is  a  curious  l^ict  that  the  same  valves  hsiye  been 

gatented  twice  since  they  were  introduced  at  the  Reform  Club  House 
I  1840.  In  the  Mecfianic's  Magazine,  July  )5, 1849^  there  are  ab- 
stracts of  tl  '  **  -  - 
Manchester, 
merchant, 

1843 }  sq  that  these  patents  were  both  sealed  and  enrolled  on  the  tame 
dav  for  the  identical  invention,  and  that  Invention  havipg  been  in 
public  use  at  least  two  vears  previous.  I  hope  this  will  shoW  vou  the 
value,  if  well  executed,  of  your  new  plan  of  giying  abstracii  of  all 
patents  contfectpd  with  the  professiops  of  the  engineor  ana  architect 
I  requ^Ui  Sir,  ypvur  obec^ieiit  servant. 

Q£OR(>(  Sps|}(:s^, 

5,  ffungerford  Streett  SiraruU 

D^crifUon  of  %  Falve^  and  Eceenifh$. 

^    ,      ;  Section  through  th^  1 
Valve  Boz.-*Fig.  S,Front  filevatifln 


Fig.  1,  is  a  Section  through  |he  paiiagesi  Cjflindert  Valves,  awl 
valve  Boz.-*Fig.  S,Front  filevatifln  of  Cylinfl^  Pace.— Fig.  3,  Plan 
of  Valvet^ffig.  4*  Valve  Cpver.— F jg.  Q,  Pla«  of  Nop-ShTfljqg  Ec- 
oeDtrie«— Fig.  7,  The  Shifting  9«p«ptric,— F^g.  19,  Se(sti<>p  avowing 
both  ficcentnst  together. 

The  valve  ▲  is  similar  in  opostypoti^n  to  (he  ordipair  slide  i^alves, 
except  that  there  are  two  steam  ways  passing  through  the  valve;  this 
valve  is  made  to  slide  tm  the  ^li|^'«r  feet  )^  means  of  ihf^  noq-sbift- 
ing  eccentric  G,  and  never  va^es  i^  tb^  distai^e  it  travels*  The  valve 
cover  B  is  made  io  pover  the  two  simn  wayrs  exactly,  and  elides  on 
the  top  of  the  ^va  Ai  "^  ^  worked  bj  tR^  shiftily  eccentric  D. 
The  eccentrics  G  and  D  are  bolted  t^ether  by  a  bol(  passing  through 
one  of  the  square  holes  J^  ip  Q,  figs.  I,  Q,  ana  7,  and  tnrougb  the  cir- 
cular slot  gg,  in  D ;  bands  T  pass  round  bot^  eccentrics,  to  wb^h  tl^e 
rods  acting  on  the  weigb?shaft  leyers  are  attached.  The  object  gained 
by  this  arrangement  ia  to  give  a  uniforpi  sliding  amotion  to  tha  valve 
A,  while  the  slide  cover  B,  a«4  it«  eccentr|p  Ijl  ar^^  cpntrived  that 
its  travelling  distance  m^  be  varied  as  required.  *f  h}s  adjustp^ent  Is 
managed  in  the  followinff  mannar :— on  the  pon-shifting  accentric  C, 
a  boss  g  ia  cast,  on  wbicn  the  shifting  ecce^fric  D  fits,  t^qd  ii^ay  ^ 
moved  round  and  bolted  in  aqy  required  positioq  as  before  mentioned; 
now  if  tbe  point  4P  of  D  be  brought  to  the  point «  of  C.  the  eccentric 
will  not  caose  a^y  saotioii  to  the  valve  cpvar  B,  but  ii  V^e  ppint  x  of 
D  be  brought  to  the  point « 1  of  Q,  then  the  valve  cc^yer  o  will  tmve  a 
rectilinear  motion  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cifde  of  wbico  the 
distance  from  jr  to  4r  1  is  the  radioSf  or  amr  i|jtermad^te  length  of 
motion  may  be  given  to  the  valye  cover  by  alterii^  th^  poaitioq  of  the 
shifting  eccentric— and  thus  the  steam  fsi»j  be  cut  ofifeasi^  at  a^y  re- 
quired part  of  tbe  stroke* 


KOTPS  OP  THE  WHBK^ 

The  DiNctor  of  the  SUeslan  Baiiway  has  invants d  tka  fallowing  nuana  to 
enable  passengers,  in  case  of  distress,  to  comnmnicatt  with  the  angiiis  driver. 
A  circular  hole,  closed  by  a  flap,  is  made  la  tl^  top  of  aacll  carriage  xof)i^  aad 
which  can  be  opened  by  means  of  a  string,  so  that  ^  passengws  9an  pass 
through  the  hole  a  signal  of  distress,  which  the  engina  dsiver  (Mm  aeSt  apd 
instantly  stop  the  train.  An  instance  of  the  utility  of  this  arrangement  re- 
cently occurred  on  the  line,  a  noise  like  the  babbling  of  boiling  water  being 
heard  behind  one  of  the  carriages ;  after  waiting  for  some  time,  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  tbe  carriage  passed  through  the  roof  the  distress  0ag,  and  the  train 
being  stopped,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  axles  had  got  red  hot«  no  doubt 
for  want  of  grease.  Of  course  the  danger  was  iuMnediately  checked.  Wt  do 
not,  however,  place  too  great  a  value  pn  tha  contrivance,  as  it  would  be  a 
great  source  of  annoyance  in  the  hands  of  silly  old  womtn« 

A  description  of  Uie  interestii^,  but  fittle  known,  objects  ^f  antiquity  ii^ 
the  Sagre  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  Hypogeum  of  St  Peter's,  baa  at  last  been  pub-* 
iifihed  by  direction  of  the  ^apal  dovemmoiti  from  the  pent  pf  Sarti  and  Set- 
^ini,  illustrated  with  18  copper-ftotv, 

I 


An  elegaiitbaildi9g  baa  baea  aieeM  attba  Hsonitagi,  oiilfpoiiiyeipfios, 
called  the  Vesuvian  Meteorological  Observatory. 

A  plan  for  the  imioovement  and  restoration  of  the  Opmiwgna  l^nna, 
has  been  well  received  by  the  King  pf  {Naples. 

i^  new  grotto  has  been  discovered  at  Mopte  di  Ouma,  naai  Napl«i  ^9  the 
stasidf .   It  is  esteemed  by  some  to  be  the  true  Sybil's  grotto. 

Tbe  first  artesian  well  has  been  begun  at  Naples  hi  the  garden  eff  the  ^oyai 
Palace. 

Great  extrtions  ase  being  aude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Flepisb  language 
and  literature  in  Belgium, 

The  Oovemment  of  Hambnrgh  have  signed  a  contiaet  with  an  Ang1o«Bam- 
borgher  company  for  lighthig  the  city  with  gas. 

Nine  statues,  laprrsentlng  the  nine  Muses,  have  veeently  been  bmught  to 
tbe  Hotel  de  Villa,  at  Paris.  They  ase  for  the  deooratioB  of  the  grand  festival 
gaUery.  Mors  than  aOQ  sculptural  artisans  are  employed  ia  finishiilg  that 
magnificent  gallery. 

The  town  of  Breteull  is  about  to  erecf,  in  gratitude  to  M.  Lsflttte,  a  fani- 
tain,  surmounted  by  bis  bust.  The  amount  voted  is  £8a  Iifl8S9,M.Iiafitte 
gave  to  the  town  a  hall  and  market-house,  which  cost  £1,M0. 

The  ruins  of  a  Qallo- Roman  town,  of  great  extent,  have  been  fomd  in  a 
large  forest  near  St.  Saulge,  in  the  Nivemais.  It  poeiessed  a  temple,  losam. 
laany  streets,  and  every  day  vases,  pottery,  and  olgeoU  pf  seulptnre,  afe  dis- 
covered. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  France,  has  given  orders  for  the  opening 
of  a  port  of  the  Museum  of  the  Hdtel  de  Chmy  on  the  15th  inst. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Admiral  Doquesne  has  been  placed  on  a  provisional 
pedestal,  alongside  of  the  statues  of  the  other  marine  conunanders  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cpnrfqf  the  fiouifif.  |t  Is  only  placed  tbeye  Ifv  pidilie  exhibi- 
tion, being  destined  for  Dieppe.  This  is  a  very  good  way  of  exhibiting  poUic 
statues,  and  should  he  in^it^tcd  here. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  Prance,  has  presented  to  the  town  of 
L'Oiient  a  picture  lepresenting  a  na?al  exploit  of  Captain  Dueaul^lmy* 

Father  Ungarstti,  empbyed  on  the  catalogue  pf  Bgyptiim  antiquitiei  at 
Borne,  has  been  struck  with  m  paralytic  Itroke. 

A  panorama  is  being  exhibited  in  Gefmapy  of  Hambvurgh  bafoia  ai|d  a^lar 
the  fire. 

The  aty  Pietufe  Gallery,  at  Menu  hu  finally  bfcii  Seated  in  thavUoen 
oftheFalaoe. 

NewahasbcenreeelTedofMr.Mlpwes*opesatle|isinl4Feia,  Hie  expedi- 
tion is  hi  excellent  health,  aqd  a  gieat  many  goad  things  have  bfao  obtained. 
Among  them  Is  a  monument  representing  m  mythplogieai  hsipg  drifing  a 
oar,  in  which  is  a  triple-lieaded  monster^  being  a  Men  at  one  end,  with  a  feet 
rising  from  its  back,  and  a  scorpion  or  serpent  at  the  other  end*  Mr.  Bel- 
lowee  has  named  it  the  Ofaimara  topnh,  and  to  prepare  It  for  shipment  he  has 
caused  it  to  be  eawed  ti^  two.  The  McUvu  is  tq  b^in  embarking  tbe  objeela 
of  art  by  the  end  pf  the  month. 


raiOOi»0|««W  or  8CII99VIFIQ  900X||n9l||. 


ROYAL  INafTITUTfi  OF  BRITIS0  ARCailTBCT^ 
Mrwu^  19.-*T.  L.  Donaloson,  Es^.,  y.P.,  b\  tbe  chair. 

A  paper  wu  resd  by  FBansaiaE  Catbbbwooo,  Bs^.,  Aiddtee^  Mob* 
and  Cortespoadhig  Member,  on  the  "  JniiquiHu  qf  CmUnH  JmmicmP 

The  MetMsan  Indians,  besides  a  perfect  kqowWdga  pf  s|Q«a  cattlagk  fad 
laying,  were  waU  acv^hited  with  vaiioas  kipds  <3  mortar,  stqeaqpa,  and 
oemeatii  and  large  iqasses  of  excellent  conc^ta  are  ftmnd  in  many  sH  their 
buildings.  They  were,  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  mechamcsl  part  if^^  ajDfom- 
nlishcd  niason^  Ip  anoth^  departmept  of  aft  w^cb  requires  mora  snow- 
iedge  and  science  th^n  the  boilding  pf  pyramids  and  temples,  they  were  in 
no  wise  inferior  tp  the  £gyptianH-to  the  prepvfatfon,  ndxmg,  and  use  o£ 
pigxpents.  Their  painting  Is  indeed  superior  both  to  thefar  arcSftectora  and 
sculpture,  and  they  went  eren  beyond  the  Bsyptians  ia  we  hlenteg  of 
colours ;  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  pafaitin j;s  found  at  Pooqpoi  and 
Herculaneum. 

Inoneof  thereonis  ef  a  large  bnBdfaig  alChiflhan  Baa  ase 


ing  Ike  entire  walls  from  the dooc  to  the  oeilin^    (9or  ajilaa  ef^ 
l\sMWttCwaEi^gm»frat4JlttehfitKi%Jmm^  1ia«|«|t- 

ment  may  be  30ft.  )ong,  12ft.  wide,  and  ^^^  high.  The  figures  aae  not 
more  th|n  Ciin.  to  8 hi.  in  height,  but  most  interesting  salqects  are  itpseaenttd, 
abounding  with  life,  animation,  and  natnre.  In  one  place  are  seen  warriors 
preparing  for  battle,  in  another  the  fight  is  at  its  height,  eastl^  saa  ettaakfd, 
defended,  and  taken,  and  various  military  execntians  follow.  V^l  foona  «ne 
seetioA  <tf  the  fnf^  In  another  are  laei^  Uhma  of  hnshaadiT,  pb^kftins* 
sowing,  and  reaping,  apd  the  cultivation  o(  oipt  and  (lowers,  jm.  fioUow 
domestic  scenes,  and  others  apparently  of  a  mythological  n|(tnre ;  indeed, 
slmoit  eyerything  requisite  to  sita  »« an  mtimate  acqoahitaooa  irtUi "— >^- 
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THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  ARCHITECT'S  JOURNAIi. 
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life  U  dejdfited.  The  lubjacti  are  too  numeroui  to  mention*  and  inch  wat 
the  mnhitiide  of  fignret  and  objects,  that  a  month  woold  not  have  lufBced 
for  deUaeating  them.  Unfortunately  these  beautiful  paintingi  are  £ut  has- 
tening to  decaj,  and  every  day  adds  to  their  approaching  obUteration,  from 
the  visits  of  Indians. 

The  pervading  type  of  the  architectnre  in  the  central  parts  of  Ameiica  and 
Yucatan,  consists  in  first  constructing  immense  pyramidal  mounds,  or  ter- 
raoes.  of  greater  or  leu  height,  and  on  these  placing  their  sacred  edifices  and 
palaces.  Whether  these  mounds,  or,  as  some  call  them,  pyramids,  (and  by 
the  Indians  they  are  called  teocalU,)  are  in  general  solid,  or  contain  in  aU 
enset  passages  and  apartments,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  In  the  few 
that  have  been  opened,  by  accident  or  design,  small  arched  rooms  have  been 
found.  The  bniMings  are  generally  long,  low,  arched,  and  of  a  single  story, 
m  plan  frequently  adopted  by  the  Spaniairds  on  acoonnt  of  theshoda  of  earth- 
quake to  whidi  many  parts  of  the  country  are  exposed.  In  a  few  instances 
buUdiBgs  of  two  and  three  stories  were  met  with.  The  teocalli  befisre-men- 
tioaed  are  tend  in  great  nombera  throoghout  the  country.  They  are  fre- 
quently of  laige  dimensbns,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  but  do  not  terminate  in  a 
poial  like  the  Egyptian  structures.  They  have  on  their  summits  platforms 
of  aoAdent  extent  for  their  temples,  which  contained  statues  of  their  deities, 
and  in  firont  wm  seen  oonspicnons  the  sacrificial  stone  or  altar,  convex  on  its 
upper  snrfaoe  so  m  to  raise  the  chest  of  the  human  victim. 

Mr.  Catherwood  thought  there  conld  be  but  one  opinion  u  to  the  altars. 
Idols,  and  sacrificial  stones  at  Quirigua  and  Copau,  having  been  constructed 
and  need  for  these  dismal  rites.  Indeed  the  channels  cut  on  the  upper  sur- 
fteea  of  these  sacrificial  stones  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  uses  to 
whkb  they  were  applied. 

Another,  and  not  less  distinguishing,  feature  than  their  mounds  and  pyra- 
mida  are  the  arebed  rooms  found  in  all  their  buildings ;  he  called  it  an  arch, 
becaaae  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  one,  and  answers  most  of  its  purposes, 
and  tbe  inventon  were  on  the  very  threshold  of  discovering  the  true  principles 
of  tiM  arch.  It  invariably  consists  of  stones  overlaying  each  other  from 
oppoaite  walls,  unUl  the  last  meet  over  the  centre  of  the  room,  or  what  is 
atiil  BBore  eommonly  the  case,  when  the  last  stones  approadi  within  about 
12  laches  of  each  other,  a  flat  stone  is  laid  on  the  top,  covered  either  with 
toKd  masonry  or  concrete.  The  joints  of  the  stones  are  all  horizontal.  The 
roo6  have  a  slight  inclination  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  are  cemented.  This 
florm  of  arch  appears  at  first  sight  original,  and  is  so  in  u  much  as  regards 
the  Indians,  but  the  same  principle  was  used  in  the  eariiest  times  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Etrurians,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  sug- 
geat  itself  to  any  people  who  had  to  construct  a  stone  roof  over  a  space  too 
wide  for  them  to  cover  with  flat  stones.  He  had  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Ainsley 
n  shevt  time  ago  fbr  a  sight  of  his  beautiful  drawings  of  Etrurian  remains, 
and  among  thm  is  shown  an  arch,  which,  if  he  had  met  with  it  in  Central 
Aneilca  or  Tocatan,  he  should  have  undoubtedly  taken  for  one  of  the  usual 
•relies  of  the  country.  It  is  at  a  pUoe  called  Cervetri,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Galassi  tomb.  The  finding  similar  arches  in  Etruria  and  Yucatan,  and 
not  very  dissimilar  pyramids  in  the  latter  country  and  Egypt,  wm  no  proof  to 
his  aaind  that  a  communication  must  have  anciently  existed  between  the 
reepeetive  countries.    Similar  necessities  may  well  have  produced  similar 


As  regards  analogies  in  architectural  ornaments  in  the  new  and  old  world, 
tbe  same  argument  applies.  The  one  most  frequently  met  with,  and  per- 
leetly  alike  in  Greece  and  Yucatan  (which  he  would  call  the  twisted  rope  or 
oahl^  is  an  ornament  likely  to  be  found  wherever  rope  making  vras  under- 
stood 

€>opan  may  be  called  the  City  of  Idols,  as  it  abounds  vrith  monolithic 
saataea  of  InAan  deities.  The  dty  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  wm 
enrrounded  by  walls ;  that  on  the  river  side  is  still  from  60  to  90  feet  in 
height  in  some  places.  The  renudns  of  a  vast  temple  or  collection  of  temples 
lie  scattered  about,  with  innumerable  fragments  of  mutilated  ornaments  and 
alatisea.  The  statues  are  generally  about  12  feet  in  height  and  four  feet 
square*  the  front  and  back  having  representations  of  human  flgures,  habited 
in  a  moat  singnUr  manner,  with  towering  head-dresses  of  feathers  and  skins 
of  aatanals,  the  necks  adorned  with  necklaces,  the  ears  vrith  ear-rings,  and 
the  fiset  frith  sandals,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  sides  sre  carved 
witk  hiefogjyphics,  which  no  one  hu  yet  been  able  to  decipher.  They  were 
all  painted.  There  are  no  remains  of  arched  buildings  here,  though  no 
dooDt  such  formerly  existed,  but  immense  pyramidal  mounds  and  terraced 
waDa  asv  met  with  to  a  great  distance  in  the  surrounding  fbrests. 

Qpiilgna  Ss  the  next  j^taoe  of  interest  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
masy  respecta  similar  to  Copau,  but  probably  more  ancient.  It  consists  of 
rulAed  mounds  and  terraces,  vrith  many  colossal  statues,  deeply  buried  in 
the  cotani^eBsent  of  a  tropicid  forest.  Some  of  the  statues  are  26  feet  in 
hsi|^>  of  n  single  stone,  the  sculpture  is  in  low  relief,  and  m  usual  there  are 
aaMBtrooa  hieroglyiddes. 

JU  Oeosiago  the  arch  wm  met  with,  before  alluded  to,  vrith  the  usual 
limmits  of  mounds  and  terraces,  and  an  ornament  over  one  of  the 
i  not  unlike  the  winged  globe  of  Egypt. 

in  ChiapM,  the  most  southern  province  of  Mexico,  is  better 
I  than  any  other  of  the  ruined  American  cities.  It  wm  probably  aban- 
liwnad  aftd  in  ruins  when  Cortes  passed  near  it  in  his  celebrated  march  from 
Uiikn  to  HondurM,  m  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  his  despatches.  The 
peinaipal  Imildiag  is  called  the  paLsce.  It  stands  on  an  arttficial  mound, 
baae  Is  313  x  26011.  and  40ft.  high,  vrith  staircases  on  the  fbor  sides. 
^It«rifmeasufes228xl80ft,  25  ft.  high,  and  of  one  story.   The 


front  and  rear  have  each  14  doorways,  and  eleven  on  aach  end.  The  piers 
dividing  the  doorways  still  present  tracM  of  admirable  stuccoM,  which  were 
painted.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  court-yards,  vrith  a  tower  in  one 
of  them.  Every  part  appears  to  have  been  eUborately  decorated  vrith  sculp- 
ture in  stone,  stuccoes,  and  paintings.  In  several  of  the  apartments  Mr. 
Catherwood  noticed  that  the  walls  had  been  painted  several  times,  m  traces 
of  earlier  subjects  were  discernible  where  the  outer  coat  of  paint  had  been 
destroyed.  The  paintings  were  of  the  same  nature  m  the  frescoes  of  Italy, 
water  colours  api^ied  to  cement.  The  other  buildings  are  inferior  in  size  to 
the  palace,  but  all  on  high  mounds,  richly  deoorated  vrith  numerous  stone 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  and  sculpture  of  figurM,  well  executed,  which  have 
awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  antiquarian  world.  The  whole  is  shrouded 
in  the  depths  of  a  tropical  forest,  which  hM  to  be  cleared  away  at  every  fresh 
visit  of  the  traveller. 

Next  came  the  ruins  of  Uxmal,  which  for  their  vast  extent,  their  variety, 
and  being  for  the  most  part  in  good  preservation,  may  claim  precedence  of 
any  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  Yucatan.  (Of  these  a  plan  and  view  will 
be  found  in  VoL  VI.  of  the  Joumai,  p.  135.) 

The  CaM  de  hu  MonJM,  or  House  of  the  Nuns,  is  a  building  forming  four 
sides  of  a  square,  and  enclosing  a  court-yard  about  300ft.  each  way.  Each 
of  the  four  buildings  presents  a  different  design,  so  also  do  the  rear  fronts 
and  the  ends,  presenting  no  less  than  sixteen  different  fsfsdes. 

The  Grand  TeocalUs,  called  by  the  Indians  the  House  of  the  Diriner,  stood 
to  the  cMtward  of  the  hut-mentioned  building,  and  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  it.  The  pyramidal  part  rose  to  the  heiaht  of  100ft.  above  the  plain,  with 
two  noble  iUghts  of  stahrs  leading  to  the  platform  on  the  top. 

The  CaM  del  Gobernador,  or  House  of  the  Governor,  is  next  in  importance. 
TThis  immense  building  is  constructed  entirely  of  hewn  stone,  and  measures 
320ft.  in  front,  by  40ft.  in  depth.  The  height  is  about  26ft.  It  bM  11 
doorways  in  front  and  two  at  the  ends.  The  apartments  are  narrow,  seldom 
exceeding  12ft.,  just  large  enough  to  swing  a  hammock,  which  wm,  and  still 
ii,  the  substitute  for  beds  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
long,  measuring  60  ft.  and  23  ft.  Ugh.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
anv  internal  decorations,  nor  are  there  any  vrindows.  The  lower  part  of  the 
edifice  is  of  plain  vrrought  stone,  but  the  upper  part  is  singularly  rich  in 
ornament.  Taking  the  front,  the  ends,  and  the  rear  of  the  building,  we  have 
a  length  of  712  ft  of  elaborate  carving,  on  which  traces  of  painting  are  still 
visible.  The  peculiar  arch  of  the  country  hM  been  employed  in  every  room. 
The  lintels  of  the  doorways  were  of  vrood,  a  more  costly  but  Icm  durable 
material  than  stone,  and  from  its  hardncM  more  diiBeult  to  be  worked.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  all  decayed,  and  the  masonry  they  supported  hM  fallen 
down,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  building  is  thus  destroyed.  The  Casa 
del  Gobemador  stands  on  three  terraces,  the  lowest  is  3ft.  high,  15  ft  wide, 
and  575  long ;  the  second  is  20ft  high,  250ft.  wide,  and  545ft.  long;  and 
the  third  is  19ft.  high,  30ft  broad,  and  360ft  long.  They  are  all  of  stone, 
and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  TbcM  are  the  principal  buihlings  at 
Uxmal,  and  the  others  are  much  inferior  in  size  and  preservation. 

At  Kabah,  in  addition  to  richly  decorated  fi^ades,  some  very  curious  in- 
ternal decorations  were  found.  At  Zayi  an  immense  edifice  of  three  stories 
in  height  (Of  Zayi  a  description  and  engraving  vrill  be  found  in  Vol.  VL, 
p.  135.)  At  Labnidi  a  handsome  aateway.  At  Bolonehen  a  natural  curiosity 
in  a  deep  subterranean  well,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  long  ranges  of 
ladders  of  dangerous  construction.  At  Tuloom  a  walled  dty.  At  Izamal 
some  laige  mounds,  and  a  colossal  head.  And,flnally,  at  Ak^  a  collection  of 
large  stones  on  a  high  mound,  not  unlike  a  Dmidical  monument 

^th  regard  to  the  age  of  these  monuments,  Mr.  Catherwood  diflteed  from 
Del  Rio,  Dn  Paix,  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  Waldeck.  The  growth  of  tropical 
tre«  hM  not  been  sufteientfy  studied  to  make  them  a  safe  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  age  of  sudi  monuments.  The  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  to  the 
depth  of  Oft.  is  another  proof  that  hM  been  adduced  in  fovour  of  their  high 
antiquity,  and  doubtleM  in  a  northern  dimate  vrould  indicate  a  remote  age, 
but  not  so  in  the  tropics ;  vegetation  there  is  so  rank  and  rapid,  that  within  lem 
than  tvrdve  months  from  the  first  visit  ta  Uxmal,  Mr.  Catherwood  found  tbe 
whole  place  so  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  small  tre«,  that  nothing  but  the 
high  Tescalli  vrere  visible,  and  the'  ontUne  of  the  other  monumenis,  and  a 
thick  deposit  of  vegetable  mould  covered  the  plaoM  they  had  so  short  a  time 
before  deared  away.  Mr.  Catherwood  met  with  no  physical  marks  surdy 
indicating  a  high  antiquity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  comae  of  his  obser- 
vations M  him  to  form  an  opposite  opinion.  It  is  also  proved  by  undoubted 
testimony  that  many  of  the  buildings,  now  in  ruins,  were  in  use  by  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  He  did  not  think  he  should  be 
safe  in  ascribing  to  any  of  the  monuments  (which  still  retain  thdr  form)  a 
greater  age  than  firom  800  to  1,000  years,  and  thOM  which  are  peifoet  enough 
to  be  delineated  ha  thought  it  likdy  vrere  not  more  than  from  400  to  600 
years.  The  roots  of  trees,  and  the  tropical  rains,  are  the  chief  elements  of 
destruction,  and  daily  and  hourly  is  the  work  going  on.  Another  century 
will  hardly  have  eh^ised  before  the  whole  of  thesa  intemting  monuments 
will  have  become  undistinguishahle  heapa  of  ruins. 

If  it  be  so  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  the  monuments,  it  can  soarody 
be  len  so  to  ascertdn  who  vrere  thdr  architects.  At  all  events  it  is  probable 
that  the  Tolteques  and  thdr  descendants  erected  tho  buildings  we  have  been 
conddering  this  evening.  The  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs,  adopted  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  thdr  predecessors,  and  used  the  same  method  of  Mtronomicd 
calculation. 

Mr.  Tlte  observed  that  the  greatest  resemblancca  to  the  American  stylM 
ho  had  observed,  were  in  the  bnHdinga  of  Ceyton  and  Java,  described  in  the 
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works  of  Sir  Stunferd  RiillM.  Hicn  Memed  to  him  lometbinc  Uko  in 
analogj  in  tlie  bnildingt.— Mr.  Citherwood  itid  be  hid  not  noticed  it— Mr. 
Tite  asked  whether  he  hid  essmined  the  masonry  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  formed,  and  whether  it  is  so  executed  u  to  induee  the  belief  thit 
the  Toltecs  were  a  coltivated  people.  He  alio  inquired  whether  ther  were 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  metal,  u  for  instance,  had  any  idols  of 
broDse  been  found,  u  in  Sgypt  and  elsewhere.— Mr.  Catherwood  said  ded* 
dedly  that  the  masonry  wu  regular  and  well  exeented.  All  that  is  known 
with  regard  to  their  power  of  working  metal,  was  the  testimony  to  It  ad- 
duced by  the  historians  of  the  early  conquests  of  Cortes  and  others. 
There  had  abo  been  found  many  beaotlful  objects,  some  of  gold,  some  of 
silrer,  hut  mostly  of  copper.  Their  profldency  in  the  arts  wu  also  illus- 
trated by  the  delicate  paintings  on  their  MSS.,  some  of  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  have  brought  with  him,  but  heing  on  a  kind  of  hark,  they  were  to 
fra^e  u  to  be  liable  to  injury.— Mr.  Tite  said  he  had  some  wood  engravings 
of  them  in  the  well-known  work  Pureha/i  Pilgrim.^yit.  Poynter,  In  re- 
ference to  the  analogies  diseoTerable  in  the  ornaments,  dted  a  case  6f 
the  peculiar  Greek  scroll,  which  is  an  emblem  of  water,  being  formed  on  i 
Peruvian  vase,  where  It  evidently  had  the  same  meaning,  the  fish  being  re- 
presented underneath  it,  u  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Greek, — Mr.  Donald- 
son inquired  if  any  windows  were  found  in  the  Toltecan  buildings.— Mr. 
Catherwood  said  none,  only  doors.  The  doors  in  some  of  the  large  buildings 
vrere  very  ornamental.  That  at  Chidien  Itza  was  highly  decorated.— Mr. 
Donaldson  uked  if  there  were  any  bed- mouldings  to  their  comioes.— Mr. 
Catherwood  said  none,  tn  answer  to  another  inquiry,  he  said  the  material 
of  the  buildings  hp  had  seen  was  Ifanestoae,  there  had  been  none  of  sand- 
stone or  granite  seen  by  him,  and  he  wu  disinellned  to  believe  there  were 
any.  It  wu  said  that  the  great  sacrlfidal  stone  in  the  dty  of  Mexico  wu 
of  granite,  but  he  had  not  examined  it.  It  is  very  generally  supposed  that 
the  Egyptian  buildings  are  of  granite*  but  he  had  been  much  surprised  after 
two  years  residence  in  the  country,  to  find  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  small  buildings,  they  were  all  of  grey  sandstone.  He  said  that  no 
cramps  had  been  found  among  the  masonry,  and  that  the  material  of  the 
heams  of  the  doors  wu  sM»ote  wood,  on  which  the  carving  is  very  sharp  and 
beantifuL  Mr.  Stephens  hsd  got  two  beams  away,  but  they  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Donaldson  uked  whether  the  wood  wu  used  u  an 
object  of  rarity,  or  because  they  had  not  stones  long  enough  to  cover  the 
entrances. — Mr.  Catherwood  said  the  wood  wu  used  purely  u  an  object  of 
luxorr,  u  it  admitted  of  richer  carving.— Mr.  Poynter  asked  if  any  qoarriu 
had  been  found. — Mr.  Catherwood  replied  none,  nor  tombs.  This  wu  a 
matter  of  deep  regret,  for  such  a  discovery  would  have  been  highly  inter- 
esting. They  heard  of  many  campos  santos,  but  in  only  one  instance  did 
they  find  a  bnrial  ground,  when  they  obtained  a  skull,  which  had  been  exa- 
mined by  Dr.  Morton  of  Philaddphia,  who  had  pronounced  it  exceedin^y 
curious.— Thanks  were  then  voted  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Catherwood.  we 
should  observe  that  around  the  room  were  arranged  a  number  of  drawings 
by  Mr.  Catherwood,  which  exdted  much  attention,  firom  thehr  remarkable 
union  of  architectural  preddon  with  pietoriil  cffbct. 


iNerrrunoN  op  civil  engineers. 

|M.  S0«— The  PustBiirr  in  the  Chair. 

The  diaensdoB  on  the  9trm  propHkt,  which  was  carried  to  so  great  a 
length  at  the  kH  aeelittg»  wu  nenmed*  Mr.  Ofintbam  expidned  the  eon- 
8tnietkMiofthepiopd]er«iedo&bOirdtheJUefff]PoelJ0rf«.  It  wu  formed 
of  fonrarms. 

Mr.  Grantham  hdng  present,  stated  that  he  had  come  prepared  to  answer 
a  qnestioB  Which  had  been  put  at  the  Utft  meeting  respecting  the  angle  at 
whieh  the  blades  were  set.  The  mean  angle  of  the  blade,  taken  in  the  line 
of  the  radins.  wu  45%  and  this  had  given  a  most  admirable  result.  The  par- 
tieihir  ol^ect  of  his  paper  had  been  to  nrote,  by  the  data  obtdned  in  the 
experiments  on  the  Lhirpo§l  Serewt  that  it  wu  both  practicable  and  ded- 
rable  to  constmet  the  wbed  of  snch  a  laigt  diameter  and  long  pitch,  that 
its  mothm  wooM  be  eonparatifdy  slow,  so  mueh  so,  u  to  admit  of  its  hdng 
driven  direct  ftom  the  enginu  similar  to  the  ordinary  paddle  wheels,  and  to 
use  the  condendng  engine.  He  stated  that  he  most  approved  of  the  form 
of  screw  adopted  by  Mr.  Irioason  with  the  expanding  pitch.  He  objected 
to  the  form  exhibited  to  some  of  the  models  Idd  on  the  Uble;  propellers 
thna  constructed  eould  not  eottftnlentlir  be  made  to  present  a  large  sorfooe 
to  the  water,  without  which  a  considerable  slip  wonld  take  place  and  a  con- 
sequent hiss  of  eflbet.  It  also  formed  an  iddittond  obstade  to  dbect  action. 
Mr.  E.  Galloway  contended  that  the  amovat  of  slip  wu  greater  than  wu 
imagined  owing  to  the  following  enmnt  it  the  stem.  He  also  argued  that 
there  wu  m  advantage  to  he  gained  by  the  expanding  pitch.  Mr.  Cowper 
related  some  ekperlments  made  on  a  sasaU  toy,  (with  Uades  In  the  form  of  a 
screw  propeller,)  whieh  Is  projected  Into  the  air,  by  having  a  nmld  rotery 
notion  eommunliited  to  lt«-fotm  these  he  wu  to  give  a  dedded  pre. 
ference  to  the  expanding  oitdi.  Mr.  Bratthwdte  confirmed  Mr.  Orasthiu's 
atatoment  itgarjtaf  leBMOnl  psopeilari  and  promleed  at  a  fotora  meeting 
to  gin  the  leitfti  tbtilMd  •»  hoirt  thi  IVMcefoii  iteiairk  V.  8*  AMden. 


The  dlscttsdonnpoi  the  Mfoet  e/*jsitiii^wu  also  resumed,  tin  resem- 
blance between  the  disc  vdfe  of  Palmer  and  Perkins,  and  that  hivented  by 
Bdidor  wu  examined,  and  the  general  ophiion  appeared  to  be  that  Mcssra. 
Palmer  and  Petkios'  tdve  wonUI  be  found  very  nsefol  In  large  pompe  for 
mineat  throuch  which  much  sand  or  chips  passed.  The  generd  ouestion  of 
valvtt  wHh  large  openings  with  thdr  Infioence  on  the  working  of  the  deep 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  other  places  wu  noticed. 

The  discusdon  occupied  so  much  time  that  no  papers  could  be  read ; 
those,  therefore,  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  ^tb,  were  ennouoced  for 
reading  on  the  27th  instant. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MOTIVE  POWER. 

At  the  Boyd  Institution,  on  P^bmary  9th,  W.  R.  Grove,  Bsq.,  gave  a 
lecture  **  On  ih§  Progrm  wtade  in  the  JppHettiom  ^  EleeMcitp  m  a  Mo* 
H9€  Powtr.*' 

The  subjects  of  Mr.  Grove's  eommunicatlon  were,  1,  a  brief  smnmary  of 
the  laws  of  the  electro-magnetic  force  i  2,  a  description  of  the  chief  modifl. 
cations  of  the  enghiu  to  which  that  force  hu  hitherto  been  applied ;  3,  ihe 
oommerdd  statistics  of  its  application ;  4,  the  pnrpoeu  for  which  this  power 
is  available.  In  dealing  with  the  first  of  ihese  subjeois,  Mr.  Grove  eahuiitod, 
by  many  illustrative  and  successful  experiments,  the  well-known  re  actios 
of  iron  and  other  metals  on  each  other,  when  exposed  to  Ihe  Infloeoce  of  an 
dectrio  current.  The  actud  u>plioation  of  these  familiar  phenomena  vru 
then  shown  In  the  working  models  of  severd  machines  which  wers  set  in 
acdon  br  the  nitric  add  (or  Grove's)  battery,  invented  by  Mr.  Grove,  and 
ducribed  bv  him  four  years  ago  at  the  Royd  lutitution.  These  maohinee 
may  be  divided  into  three  daues ;  fint,  those  acting  by  the  immediate  de- 
flecting force,  u  shown  in  the  gdvanometre,  fiarlow's  wheel,  &o. ;  secondly, 
those  on  what  is  cdled  the  suspension  principle.  In  these,  two  powerfol 
deetro-magnets  are  fixed  contiguous  to  the  periphery  of  a  whed»  and  in  the 
line  of  its  diameter,  platu  of  soft  iron  hdng  fostened  on  this  periphery  at 
short  and  equd  intervals.  The  electro-magnets  are  so  arranged  u  to  lose 
their  attractive  power  u  soon  u  they  have  drawn  through  a  given  space  eaeh 

elate  of  iron,  necessarily  prewnted  to  them  by  the  revolution  of  the  whed, 
nt  are  immediatly  re4nvested  with  this  power,  in  order  to  operate  oo  the 
next  plate«  By  these  means  the  whed  is  kept  in  oonstant  rotalioB  ob  ita 
axis.  The  remdning  dau  of  deotricaUy*driven  maehiau  are  applioatioM 
of  the  prindple  of  Ritehie's  revolving  magnet.  In  theu,  an  dectro-magnet, 
balanced  on  a  pivot,  so  u  to  rotate  in  a  horisontd  plane,  is  arranged  between 
the  polu  of  a  permanent  magnet.  Hencor  the  dtemate  attramons  of  the 
opposite  magnetic  poles,  oombined  with  its  own  momentum,  oanse  the 
electro-magnet  to  continue  rapidly  revolving.  Having  noticed  madiioee,  oa 
theu  various  prindplu,  by  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Hill,  of  Swansea,  and 
Profossor  Xllieatstone,  Mr.  Grove  preoeedcd  to  his  third  subject,  the  eon- 
merdd  statistics  of  electro-magnetic  power.  It  appears  by  the  experimeats 
of  Dr.  Botto,  that  the  eonsun^ition  of  45  lh»  of  sine  will  prodnoe  an  eflTeel 
eqdvalent  to  a  single-horu  power  for  24  hours.  The  cost  of  the  doc  metal, 
at  3i.  the  pound,  would  amount  to  lit.  Sif.  About  50ilb.  of  the  nitric 
add  of  commerce  would  be  required  to  dissolve  the  metd  in  the  most  aeon- 
omicd  and  eifocdve  manner.  The  charge  of  this,  at  6d,  the  pound,  would 
be  Ik  5t.  3d!.  The  whole  expenu,  therefore,  of  obtaining  the  eflbct  of  a 
one-horu  power  by  an  eleetro-motive  apparatus,  wonld  be  l<i  ISe.  fiit  la 
this  cdcalation  the  cost  of  the  reqoidte  sulphurto  add  is  assnaaed  to  be 
fully  covered  by  the  vdne  of  the  salts  of  due  produced  in  the  operation* 
The  same  amount  of  power  produced  by  a  steam  engine  would  not  cost  nsora 
than  a  few  shillings.  Mr.  Grove  explained  that  this  compariiive  costlinen  of 
the  electro-magnetio  machines  rwulted  from  the  soureu  of  thdr  force,  one 
and  add  hdng  manufactured,  and  consequently  coitly  artidu;  whereas, 
cod  and  water,  the  dements  of  the  steam  engine's  force,  were  raw  materials, 
supplied  at  once  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Grove  took  this  occasion  to  observe, 
that  the  experiments  of  Botto,  just  alluded  to,  were  made  with  his  (Grove's) 
batteiT ;  and  that  upon  the  cost  of  the  constituents  of  this,  the  ^t^^laflftis 
were  founded.  At  first  sight,  this  battery  would  appear  a  dear  form,  from 
the  expense  of  the  nitric  aad ;  but  a  little  condderation  provm  the  contrary 
of  this.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  a  battery  merdy  charged  with  dilute 
sulphuric  add  (the  cheaput  poiMible  electrolyte),  to  perform  an  equivdeat  of 
work,  (u  the  decompodtion  of  a  given  quantity  of  water,)  a  seriu  of  three 
cells  of  the  ordinary  battery  is  necesurv ;  hence  the  consumption  of  three 
equivalents  of  due,  and  three  of  sulphuric  add.  But  the  intendtj  of  the 
Grove's  battery  Is  such,  that  the  same  resistance  can  be  overcome  by  one 
cell,  consuming  only  one  equivalent  of  line,  one  of  sulphuric  add,  and  one- 
third  of  nitric  (there  bebg  in  this  add  three  available  equivalents  or  oxygen.) 
Independently  of  this  smaller  consumption.  Grove's  battery  hu  the  advaa- 
tage  of  occupying  only  -Ath  of  the  space  of  the  other  constructions.  In  eon- 
eluding  his  communioanon,  Mr.  Grove  mentioned  the  two  well-known  appli* 
cations  of  electric  power— the  deetric  tdegraph  and  the  dectrie  dock.  To 
neither  of  these  can  steam,  or,  indeed,  any  known  force,  be  so  applicable  u 
that  which  tnvds  with  a  greater  vdodty  than  light  itself. 
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TBB  GOVERNMENT  STBAH  VESSEL  CONTRACT. 

Sioee  the  pubticAtioB  bf  m  of  the  SpedficQiion  and  Conditions  Is- 
Mted  to  englneert  for  eonstnicting  engines  for  four  second  class  and 
two  i&fst  class  vessels,  Oovemment  have  extended  the  spa)ee  allowed 
for  tlM  engine  room  6  feet  i^  length  for  both  class  vessels  ;  this  is  still 
tttD  Uttle  i  If  the  beun  engine  is  to  be  introduced,  it  ought  to  have 
been  extended  to  at  least  12  feet,  otherwise  engineers  will  not  be  able 
to  mnj  out  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  most  effective  mode  of  con- 
ntTBetlon  $  thejr  will  be  obliged  to  erarap  their  ideas  to  make  the  en« 
poe  suitable  tu  the  Government  dictates  ns  to  space.  We  believe 
tne  limitation  originated  in  a  great  mistake,  as  it  is  supposed  bf  many 
pmwom  that  the  tabular  boiler,  which  is  now  being  very  generally  in- 
trodocedf  occupies  less  spaoe ;  this  b  true  as  to  bulk,  but  not  superfi- 
etaHjyfor  it  is  requisite  to  construct  tubular  boilers  with  as  large  a  fire 
grate  and  back  flue  as  for  the  flue  boiler,  for  if  a  given  quanti^  of 
steam  is  to  be  generated,  the  same  quantity  of  fueiwili  be  required 
far  •  tubular  bmler  as  for  a  well  constructed  flue  boiler.  We  oonsider 
tlmt  Gorenmeot  was  most  decidedly  wron^  in  limiting  the  space  at 
alls  it  o^ght  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer 
to  Make  their  own  designs,  and  it  would  then  nave  been  the  duty  of 
tlH  Qotemment  olBcersk  to  have  oompared  each  design,  and  decided 
Upon  that  engine  which  appeared  to  tnem  to  be  the  most  effective  for 
ftnm^mtU  service,  for  a  few  feet  in  length  in  such  large  vesseli^  as 
worn  180  to  390  feet  in  length,  cannot  be  of  such  consequence  as  the 
eflhe  five  working  of  the  engine. 

W  e  have  before  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  Government  making  a 
rigid  enquiry  as  to  the  comparative  duty,  expense  of  working  SoA 
repairs  of  each  description  of  engines,  whether  beam  or  direct  action 
of  the  several  descriptions  that  nave  been  introduced  within  the  last 
10  years  ;  we  trust  tms  will  be  no  longer  delayed :  and  there  is  one 
oth«r  enquiry  that  ought  also  to  be  made,  that  is,  as  to  the  length  of 
the  Qovermnent  steamers  \  in  our  opinion  the  second  and  first  class 
Te»ela  are  too  short,  they  would  be  better  if  built  from  10  to  20  feet 
laager,  which  would  give  that  space  whtcli  is  so  essentially  requisite 
to  WMike  a  cemfortabM  engine  rooBi  the  most  imporUnt  part  of  a 


THE  SGflBW  AMD  PADDLE  WHEEL  TRIAL. 

lit  yage  86,  of  last  wedL's  Jommmi,  we  gave  the  partiadars  of  the  Govern- 
BMttt  trial  of  the  screw  propeller  and  the  paddle  wheel,  with  her  Mi^etty'i 
staatt  ships  the  MMiikr  sad  Promeikeut^  the  former  vessel  wss  fitted  with  the 
sflMv,  and  the  latter  the  psddls  wheel ;  as  the  experiment  is  one  of  im- 
■silMie>  we  have  taksa  ths  trouble  to  obtain  the  pnq»arliont  of  the  Bmttkr. 
wa  understand  that  m  far  as  the  build  of  the  vessel,  the  proportions  of  the' 
Ptmutlmu  are  nearly  the  same. 

Fitt. 

195 

176 

167 

82 

81 

18 

11 

28a 


I  or  VLMS, 
Length,  exUeae 
IXtlooadeoks 
Ditto  on  keel  for  tonnsge  •• 
Breadth,  extreme 
Ditto  moulded 
Depthofhold 
Bwtbenintons  888|f 
Dranght  ef  water  (mean)  •  •  » • 

Areaof  midship  section  St  11  ft.  3  in.  .. 
l)yftiis    Mandslay's  4  cyUaders,  iggvegate 
power  800  horses  I— 
Diameter  of  cylinders 
Length  of  stroke 
Diameter  of  screw 
JPHshofditto.. 
Length  erigiaallir       #    .. 
Do.  as  redoced  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
number  of  threads  two. 


0 
6 

ij 

10 
8 


0 

4 
9 
11 
6 
8 


40 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


Ilia  gearing  at  peient  oansists  of  two  motions,  which  gives  a  velocity  of 
Mr  to  one  of  the  engme.  The  fint  motion  of  two  to  one  consists  of  a 
Hge  spar  wfaed  and  pteion,  the  cogs  of  which  aie  divided  into  three  parts 


"^ =2=a=r 


iron  \  this  sah^dlvision  of  the  wheels,  prevents  that  very  disagreeable  rattling 
which  is  se  nmeh  complained  of. 

The  second  motion  eonsitts  of  a  large  and  snail  drum,  with  thdr  sarfsces 
divided  into  seven  convex  parts,  thus*--- 


upon  which  leven  leather  straps,  of  five  bchet  in  width,  are  kept  tight  by  a 
•aitable  pulley  or  drum  for  that  purpose.  The  drum  and  straps  have  merely 
been  pat  in  to  trj  their  eificienoj,  and  to  allow  the  multiple  to  be  diminished 
or  increased  as  circumstances  may  require.  It  is  intended,  when  the  experi- 
ments hs?e  been  completed,  to  remove  the  drums  and  straps,  which  will  be 
replaced  by  a  single  wheel  and  pinion  of  requisite  proportions. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  18  to  20  h.p.  is  absorbed  in  transmitting  the 
power  of  the  engine  through  the  medium  of  straps  at  so  great  a  velocity  as 
is  required  to  dnve  the  screw. 

Diameter  of  Gearing.  Feet.    Inches. 

Diameter  of  spur  wheel  ..  11  2 

"Width  ..             ..  ..  ..2  6 

Pitch    ..            ..  ..  ..0  5 

Diameter  of  pinion  . .  4  4 

Ditto  large  drum . .  ..  ..         10  6 

Ditto  of  small  drum  ..  6  9 

The  boilers  are  upon  the  ordinary  floe  principle. 

The  boilers  of  the  Prometheui  are  upon  the  new  tabnlsr  prindple,  the  dia- 
meter of  her  two  cylinders  68iin.,  length  of  stroke  4  ft,  6  in. 
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LAUNCH  OF  THE  •« QUEEN'*  NEW  FERRY  STEAMER. 

On  Saturday,  12th  hisi,  a  fine  h^n  steam  boat,  the  property  of  the  Bu-ken- 
head  Commissioners,  sad  intended  to  plv  between  Woodside  Ftorry  and 
Georae's  pier,  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  Mr.  John  Laird,  the  builder, 
North  Birkenhead— amidst  a  large  concourse  of  soectators,  the  occasion 
having  excited  considerable  local  interest,  the  vessel  Deing  of  a  new  and  pe- 
culiar construction,  whteh  it  is  Ailly  expected  will  grestly  expedite  the  trip 
across  the  Mersey,  particularly  from  the  Cheshire  side.  She  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  JVtm,  (the  largest  boat  now  on  the  station,)  bebgUOft. 
long  by  22  ft.  beam ;  her  plates  and  ribs  are  of  extra  strength  \  and  she  is 
put  together  with  that  fidelity,  firmness,  and  unproved  fastenings,  for  which 
the  constructor  (who  hu  had  greater  experience  than  any  other  iron  ship- 
builder)  hu  long  been  justly  celebrated.  Her  deck  is  flush,  and  uninter- 
rupted  by  unwielmy  erections,  from  end  to  end,  her  paddle  frame*work  being 
carried  along  her  whole  length,  dying  into  her  extremities,  and  enclosed  by 
continuous  bulwarks,  so  that  the  frill  length  and  breadth,  including  the  over- 
hangings,  is  rendered  available  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  She 
is  moreover  finely  moulded,  and  will  doubtless  prove  herself  very  speedy. 
Her  peculiarity  consists  in  her  being  constructed  that  she  may  be  propelled 
with  either  end  foremost,  so  that  the  delay  of  backing  out,  and  then  running 
a-head  from  the  shore,  especially  from  the  Woodside  slip,  and  which  occu- 
pies on  an  average  from  four  to  Ave  minutes  each  trip,  (or  nearly  half  the 
time  of  crossing,)  will  be  altogether  avoided — itself  a  great  desideratum  not 
only  as  regsrds  passengers,  but  expenditure  ef  fhel.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  rudder  at  each  end,  so  eontrived  that  it  may  be  fixed  firmly  amidships, 
forming  a  cutwater  when  that  end  (which  was  before  the  stem)  is  required 
to  become  the  bow.  So  iisr  the  plan  has  before  been  in  operation,  though 
with  but  partial  success,  from  the  difikulty  of  securing  the  respective  rud- 
ders to  form  a  stem,  and  their  liability,  even  on  slight  contact  at  thmr  outer 
edge,  to  be  carried  away  or  deranged.  Mr.  Laird  has,  however,  contrived  a 
remedy  for  this  liability  to  damage  by  an  outward  and  steading  guard  of  iron, 
forming  a  cutwater  outside  the  rudder  when  that  end  is  the  bow,  and  within 
and  just  dear  of  which  the  rudder  works,  when  it  becomes  the  stem,  in 
which  case,  from  its  comparative  thinness,  it  oflfers  little  or  no  resistance  to 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  as  a  stopwstsr.  This  guard  is  secured,  below,  to  the 
keel,  end  above  to  the  stem.  The  redders  do  not  rise,  as  in  ordhiary  vessels, 
to  the  top  of  the  extemal  part  of  the  item  post,  but  occupy  the  space  only 
between  the  line  of  the  keel  and  the  water  or  draught-mark  of  the  vessel. 
When  not  in  use  it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  forming,  u  it  were,  a  secret 
door.  It  is  secured,  when  forming  part  of  the  stem  below,  by  dropping  a 
strong  bolt,  which  firmly  attaches  its  outer  edge  to  the  gnsrd,  so  that  the 
whole  becomes  as  one  piece,  forming  a  deep  holding-on  fore-foot.  A  stesm 
fri^te  for  the  navy  has  recently  been  built,  having  two  rudders,  with  the 
object  here  sought,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Dundonald.  How  she  will 
suoosed  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  i  but  wa  doubt  not  but  additional 
strength  and  safety  would  be  seeured  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Laird's  "  patent 
guard."  Another  steamer  of  precisely  the  same  liee  and  construction,  and 
for  the  same  proprietary.  Is  In  i  forward  state  in  Mr.  Labi's  yard.  The 
Q^etn  will  be  propelled  by  engines  of  60  tt.p.,  with  oscillating  cvlinders,  by 
Messrs.  George  Forrester  &  Co.  (See  Journal  for  last  November,  p.  367, 
and  Ptata  XIlL)  Ths  eaghies  and  boilers  will  oeenpy  a  specs  of  only  81  ft., 
leaving  a  large  spaoa  forward  and  aA  for  eaUa  asoeamMdatioa. 
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Thb  Princeton. — ^The  Times  corrMpondent  (A  Geneveie  TrtTdler) 
writes — *'  A  great  object  of  interest  to  oar  citizens  tt  this  time  is  the  United 
States  war-steamer  I^nceton,  jost  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt. 
Stockton,  which  now  lies  in  this  harbour,  and  is  daily  visited  by  crowds  of 
interested  spectators.  This  steamer  is  constructed  with  Bricsson's  propeller. 
Its  steam  machinery  is  placed  entirely  below  the  water  line,  out  of  the  reach 
of  shot.  Its  engine  is  extremely  light  and  simple  of  constmction,  occupying 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  bulk  required  by  the  ordinary  British  marine- 
engine  of  the  same  power.  It  gi?es  a  direct  motion  to  the  axis  of  the  pro- 
peller without  the  aid  of  cog-wheels  or  auxiliary  gearing  of  any  description, 
it  is  styled  the  semi-cylindrical  steam  engine,  and  is  the  iuTcntion  of  Captain 
Ericsson.  For  the  vast  power  which  it  includes  in  so  small  a  compass,  and 
for  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  of  all  its  working  parts,  this 
engine  is  the  theme  of  general  admiration.  The  armament  of  the  Princeton 
includes  two  huge  wrought  iron  guns  (introduced  by  Capt.  Stockton),  placed 
one  at  each  end  of  the  ship,  the  largest  weighing  10  tons,  and  with  a  bore 
of  12  inches,  carrying  a  ball  of  2131b.  This  gun  is  placed  on  a  wrought  iron 
carriage,  also  contrived  by  Captain  Ericsson,  and  which,  without  the  use  of 
the  oi^nary  breaching,  checks  the  immense  recoil,  and  the  vessel  suffers  but 
a  very  slight  shock  from  the  discharge.  By  means  of  this  carriage  this 
huge  gun  is  managed  by  balf-a-dozen  hands  with  porfect  facility.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  steam  machinery  of  the  Princeton  and  its  being  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  shot  are  supposed  to  give  her  obvious  advantages  over  all  other 
steamers  now  ailoat  intended  for  naval  warfare." 


dock 


work.—'TUe  Paris  papers  speak  of  a  psychological  phenomenon,  who 
hing  the  people  of  that  dty,  by  ft  remarluble  dUpUy  of  mechankal  cootrlTance 


sod  nMotal  resource.  The  otticcta  of  cnrloelty  are  a  peaaanfc  of  the  Tttfo,  and  hla  clock, 
(atmllar  to  the  fkmoua  one  of  Straaborg,  whoae  recent  reatoratloo  by  M.  Schvrilgue  ezdted 
ao  much  Intereat.)  which  thla  peaaant,  with  no  other  aid  than  a  atroog  wUl«  a  nMnreUoua 
Inatlncf  and  an  enthnalastlc  Imaglnatloo— undertook  to  coaatruct.  Far  several  yeara,  he 
baa  been  engaccdon  this  work,  and  haa  auccoeded,  through  dUBcuHlea  which  would  seem 
quite  laaurmonntable,  and  by  mechanlam  whoae  aimpaclty  la  Ita  greateat  wonder.  In 
combining  the  rarlona  and  complicated  movementa— abowlog  the  hour  of  day  at  the  prin- 
dpal  points  of  the  globe,  the  four  Efangellsts  and  twelve  Apoatlca  who  atrike  the  houra 
and  quarters,  the  cock  that  craws  at  noon-day,  &c. 

A  buat  of  Parian  marble.  In  good  preaerratlon,  and  of  excellent  style,  aa  It  la  aald«  haa 
recently  been  doa  up,  at  Cherchell,  in  Africa,  auppoaed  to  be  that  of  Ptolemy,  aon  of  the 
aecond  Joba,  and  last  King  of  Mauritania  Tlogitana,  wfakh  la  valuable  as  being  unique. 
Cberchall  la  the  ancient  CaBsarea,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  The  bust  Is  the  portrait  of 
a  man  in  the  ftaabncaa  of  youth,  with  the  royal  fillet  on  hla  brow;  and  haa  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Ukencaa  on  the  colna  of  the.  Ptolemy  In  question.  It  is  destined  for  the 
Royal  Ifnsenm. 

Another  method  of  applying  the  wavea  of  the  aea  haa  been  recently  contrived,  which 
promiaea  more  practical  results  than  the  propelling  scheme.  The  object  Is  to  make  the 
breakera  on  a  dangerous  coaal  aerve  as  their  own  wsjrnlng  signals  to  sailors.  The  Inventor 
proposes  to  have  hoUow  buoya  moored  near  the  dangerous  coaat  or  sand  bank,  to  which 
bnoya  plpea  aomewhat  like  organ  pipea  are  to  be  affixed.  If  etal  tonguea,  on  the  prtndpte 
of  accordiooa,  are  to  be  fitted  to  the  pipea,  ao  that  when  the  buoys  are  toaaed  up  and 
down  by  the  breakera  the  air  may  be  forced  through,  and  cauae  them  ht  utter  warning 
sounds,  whidk  would  become  louder  and  louder  as  the  sea  raged  more  fiercely  and  the 
danger  increased.— Morning  Post. 


Christopher  Nickels,  of  the  York  Road,  Lambeth.  gent«  for  "  Xmprovtments  hi  the 
manuAurtore  of  crape,  or  aubsUtutes  for  crape.*'    February  8. 

Eira  Jenka  Coates,  of  Bread  Street,  Cheapaklc,  merchant,  for  «*  Improvementa  hi  appa. 
ratua  for  facilitating  the  reduction  of  fractures,  dislocatlona  of  bones,  and  for  maintaining 
their  parte  In  their  just  positions.    (A  communication.)— Pefamary  8. 

Chariea  Wheatstone,  of  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  gent.,  for  '*  Improremcnta  on 
the  concertina  and  other  musical  inatrumenta,  in  which  the  aounds  are  peodaoad  by  the 
action  of  wind  on  vibratory  aprings."    Februarys. 

John  Cox,  and  George  Oox,  of  Oeorgle  Milla,  near  Bdhtburgh,  mannfoctin*  of  leathn^ 
and  gelatine,  or  "  Improvementa  In  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  geUtiae."    Feb.  8. 

Oeone  Straker,  of  Newcaatle-npon-Tyne,  shipowner,  fbr  "  An  hnprovcment,  or  Improve, 
meota  in  ahipa'  windlasass."    February  8. 

Edwin  Sheppard,  of  Mandiester,  foreman  bi  the  works  of  Maasn.  0. 0.  PsoUng  &  Co., 
contractora  and  bnlklara,  for  •*  Improvementa  hi  machhicry  or  apparatus  for  planing, 
sawing,  and  cutting  wood,  and  other  substancea."— February  8. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery  Lane,  dvil  engineer,  for  "  A  new  or  Unproved 
system  or  apparatus  for  obtaining  and  applying  motive  power  for  propeUing  on  rallwaya 
or  water,  and  for  raising  heavy  bodiea,  appUnble  alao  to  varloaa  other  porpoaea  where 
power  la  required.*'    (A  commnnlcatkm.)— February  8. 

Joseph  Gibson,  Inn.,  of  Birmingham,  japanner,  for  *'  Improvements  In  ornamenting 
glaas.'*--February  10. 

Henry  Hawea  Fox.  of  Northwoods,  Olooeester,  doctor  of  medlchie,  for  "An  improved 
mode  of  oonstmcting  flre-proof  floors,  eeiUngs  and  roolS.'*— Feb.  10. 

William  Gaeves,  of  Little  Portland  Street,  cork  and  cork  gun  waddUig  maaufkotorer, 
fnr  "  ImprovemenU  In  prepared  wood  fbr  lighting  or  klndUng  flrea.**— February  12. 
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Robert  Johnatone,  of  Baker  Street,  MIddleaex,  gent.,  for  "  Improvementa  In  the  con- 
atruction  of  lampa  for  the  combusti<w  of  naphtha,  turpentine,  and  other  realnoua  oUa.** 
January  27. 

Henry  Vernon  Pbyaick,  of  Bath,  dvil  engineer,  for  **  Improvements  applicable  to  ma- 
chinery for  driving  pllea."    January  80. 

WllUam  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery  Lane,  dvil  engineer,  for  "  Improvementa  bi  the 
preparation  of  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber,  and  in  manufacturing  varloaa  fabrics,  of  which 
csoutchouc  forms  a  component  part.*'    (A  communication.)— January  80. 

Eva  Waahlngton  Bnrrowa,  of  Swlnton  Street,  St.  Pancraa,  dvil  engineer,  for  '*  Im- 
provementa in  the  conatructkm  of  engines  for  produdng  nad  communicating  motive  power 
by  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  or  by  manual  or  animal  labour."    January  80. 

George  Millar  Clark,  of  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  tallow  chandler,  for  "  Improve- 
menta in  night  llghta,  and  In  apparatus  used  therewith."    January  80. 

William  Lucaa  Sargant,  of  Birmingham,  fbr  *'  Improvements  In  the  mannfkctnre  of 
barrela  for  lire  arma."    (Partly  a  communication.)— January  80. 

Baptlste  Buret,  of  Leicester  Square,  merchant,  and  Franf  ola  Maifua  David,  of  the  aame 
place,  manufiKturer  of  gaa  apparatus,  for  **  Improvementa  In  the  maaufkcture  of  gas." 
January  80. 

William  Fletcher,  of  Moreton  Hooae,  Buckingham,  clerk,  fbr  "ImprovemenU  hi  the 
construction  of  locks  and  latchea  applicable  for  doora  and  other  purpoees."    January  80. 

James  Sllcock,  of  Birmingham,  engineer,  for  "  Improvementa  In  planea."    January  81 . 

Robert  Hodgaon,  of  Princea  Street,  Clapham  Road,  Surrey,  engineer,  for  •'  Improve- 
menta  In  propdUng  vessels,  and  In  the  machinery  for  working  the  same.*'   February  2. 

WllUam  Sangster,  of  Recent  Street,  Mkldleaes,  umbrella  and  paraaol  roanuflMtarer,  fbr 
'*  Improvementa  in  nmbrelua  and  pansola."    February  8. 

Be^amln  Aingworth,  of  BIrmbigham,  gent.,  for  *'  Improvements  In  manufbcturlng  bat- 
tons  for  wearing  appard."    February  8. 

Thomaa  Southall,  of  KUdermhister,  druggist,  and  Charles  Crudglngton,  of  the  sa: 
ptace,  banker,  for  "  Improvementa  In  the  manufJMstore  of  iron  and  atcd."    February  8. 

James  Johostooe,  of  WlUow  Park,  Oreeoodc,  Esq.,  fbr  "  Improvamenta  In  it« 
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William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery  Lane,  dvil  engineer,  fbr  ' 
improvementa  In  Aimaces."    (A  communleatiea.)— Febroary  12. 


An  ImpvovemeBt  or 


I  other  surfaces  employed  as  groonda 
other  purpo 


purpooea.'*— 


n,  for  "  An  Improved  compoaltlon,  or 
of  aheathlng  for  ahlra  ana  other  vea- 
eation.)— February  17. 


Job  Habies,  of  Tipton,  Stafford,  coal  master,  and  Richard  Balnea,  of  the  same  otece, 
coal  master,  fbr  "An  Improved  method  or  methoda  of  making  or  manufacturing  linlu  lor 
the  coDstroction  of  flat  cnaina  used  fbr  mining  and  other  purpoeea."— February  18. 

Rennet  WoodcrofI,  of  Manchester,  consnlting  engineer,  for  **  ImprovemenU  to  propd- 
Ung vessels."— February  18. 

Jamea  Overend,  of  Liverpobl,  gentleman,  for  *'  ImprovemenU  In  printing  fsbvka  with 
metaUlc  matters,  and  In  finbhlng  sUks  and  other  fkbrlca."  (A  communication.)— Feb.  18. 

Andrew  KurU,  of  Liverpool,  manufacturing  chemiat,  for  *'  ImprovemenU  in  opparatua 
to  be  employed  lor  drying,  evaporating.  dlstiUlng,  torrdying,  and  caldnlng."— Feb.  18. 

El^ah  Galloway,  of  Union  Place,  City  Road,  dvU  engineer,  for  "  Certain  c 
of  materials  to  be  used  as  a  aubatituU  for  canvas,  and  other  surfSo 
for  painting,  and  aome  of  which  combinations  are  appUcable 
FttruaryU. 

Samuel  Dobree.  of  Putney,  Surrey,  esoulre,  for  "  ImprovemenU  In  the  manuCutarr  of 
fbel."    (A  communication.)— February  17. 

JiOkn  Lionel  Hood,  of  GUI  Broad  Street,  gentleman,  for  ' 
mlxtiue  of  metals,  appllcaUe  to  the  manufJM;ture  < ' 
ads,  bolta,  nails,  or  other  Cutenlngs.*'    (A  commnni< 

JaUux  Kibble,  of  Glaagow,  gentleman,  for  '*  ImprovemenU  In  tranamltUng  power  In 
working  machinery,  where  endlesa  be^ta,  chains,  and  atraps  are  or  may  be  tmd.*'— 
February  17, 

William  Loah,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  esquire,  for  "  ImprovemenU  In  the  manofbc- 
tore  of  metal  dudns  for  mining  and  other  purposes."—  February  17. 

Alexander  AUiott,  of  Lentoo,  bleacher,  fbr  "ImprovemenU  in  fullfng,  atrelchlnf, 
drying  and  dreaalng  gooda  manufactured  of  wool,  cotton,  sUk,  and  other  fibroaa  mate- 
rUla."— February  Itf. 

Caleb  Bedells,  of  Ldcester,  maoufoctnrer,  for  '*  ImprovemenU  In  the  maimfbfCtare  of 
eUatIc  fkbrks."— Feb.  19. 

Christopher  Nickels  and  Benjamin  NIckela,  of  York  Road.  Lambeth,  BMnafodorera, 
fbr  **  ImprovemenU  In  the  manufacture  of  elaatic  fobrica,  and  In  rendering  daatle  Ihbrica 
less  elaatic."— February  19. 

Alfked  JefTery,  of  Brunton  worka,  limehouse,  for  "  ImprovemenU  In  treating  wood, 
and  certain  other  substances  required  to  be  exposed  to  water.'*— February  19. 

Alexander  Parkes,  of  Blrmingliam,  artiat,  fbr  "  ImprovemenU  in  the  manafoctore  of 
certain  alloys  or  comblnatlona  of  metals,  and  In  depodtlog  certain  metala."— Febroary  21 . 

WllUam  Sheldon,  of  Birmingham,  japan  pdnier,  for  *'  ImprovemenU  in  the  maaalkc- 
ture  of  bottona  and  in  japanner's  ware,  and  artldea  in  aubatltntion  of  papler-mach6." — 
February  21. 

Esra  Jenka  Coatee,  of  Bread  Street,  Cheapaide,  merchant,  fbr  "  ImproveoMnU  In  the 
forging  of  bolta,  aplkes,  and  nalla."— February  21. 

Heory  Chariea  Howdla,  of  Hay,  gentleman,  for  *'  ImprovemenU  In  the  liMteniiiffn  of 
'-    •       1aanclo3ierr "  ....  -. 
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r  fhwnea."    (A  oommonlcatloo.)— Febroary  81 . 


Thomaa  Uddell,  of  Newcaatle,  engineer,  for  "  ImprovemenU  in  apparaCns  for  pre- 
venting exploalon  In  ataam  boUera."- Febroary  21. 

Robert  Rettie,  of  Ctourock,  Scotland,  dvU  engineer,  for  '*  ImprovemenU  in  gridirons, 
frying-pans,  and  other  cooking  utensils  and  heating  apparatua."— February  24. 

Francis  Studley,  of  Shrewsbury,  gentleoum,'  for  *'  An  Improved  mill,  or  appanSon  fbr 
grUMUng  grain,  with  or  without  alfter  or  dresser,  alao  fbr  cobbUng,  brdaing,  croaldog 
eutting,  apUtdng,  or  divhttng  aeed,  pulse,  berry,  or  other  artldea."— Febeoary  24. 

Alexander  AlUott,  of  Lenton,  Nottingiiam,  bleacher,  for  "  ImprovemenU  In  i 
bleaching,  and  dyeing."— February  24. 


boUats." 


Thomaa  Masterman,  of  the  Dolphin  Breweir,  Broad  Street,  RatdUTe,  comoM 
for  *'  A  method  of  mechanism  for  the  speedy  oooBng  of  Uquids.  bdng  wlthtai  oevtnia 
degrees  of  temperature,  and  which  method,  or  mechaalam,  he  terma  a  "  RafHgcrator.** 
Febroary  24 1  two  montha. 

WUllam  Rouae,  of  Great  Barton,  Bury  Saint  Edmund's,  whcdwright,  for  **  Im|irove> 
menu  in  carrlagea,  and  In  parU  of  carrlagea  appUcable  to  certain  purpoaes."    Feb.  8. 

Peter  RothweU  Jackaon,  of  Stnwberry  HUl,  Mancheater,  engineer,  for  *'  ImprtwcoMttU 
In  the  conatructlon  and  manufacture  of  wheela.  cyUnders,  hoops,  and  rdlers,  and  In  the 
machinery  or  apparatua  connected  therewith,  aa^  also  improvemenU  in  steam  valvea." 
February  24. 

Henry  Brown,  of  SeUdrk,  for  "  ImprovemenU  hi  canUng  dUc,  cotton,  and  other  fibren." 
February  24. 

Benjamin  Bailey,  of  Ldcester,  firameamlth,  for  *'  ImprovemenU  In  machinery  fbr  mano- 
fkcturlng  looped  fkbrlca."    February  24. 

Caleb  BedeUs,  of  the  borough  of  Ldcester,  mannfkctnrer,  for  *MmprbvaiMoU  lo  the 
manafkcture  of  booneta,  collars,  capes,  caps,  ahawla,  coata,  gaiters,  scarfS,  stocMngs, 
gloves,  and  mita."    February  24. 

Gaspare  ContI,  of  Jamea  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  gent.,  for  "  ImprovemenU  In  hy. 
drauUc  machinery  to  be  used  as  a  motive  power."    February  24. 

John  Aitken,  of  Surrey  Square,  for  "  ImprovemenU  In  atmospheric  railways."    Feb,  24. 

Archibald  TraU,  of  Great  RusaeU  Street,  Bkiomabory,  fbr  '*An  improvamcnt  In  th 
mannfbctore  of  sails,  fbr  ships  and  other  vcaada."    February  24. 

James  Smith,  of  Qoeen  Square,  Westminster,  Esq.,  fbr  «•  ImprorensnU  in  alabhl^. 
sphuUng,  twisting,  and  doubling  cotton,  and  othtrfihnraasobstanoes."    Fd>nMtfy24. 
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Amt&im  H0U81,  Dublin.] 

Madame  Catalani,  according  to  reportf  had  ceased  to  exist;  this, 
howercTf  baa  happily  turned  out  to  be  erroneous.  The  Royal  Insti- 
tote  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  was  also  reported  to  have  expired : 
ibia  is  also  happily  unfounded ;  for  although  lately  showing  but  little 
sign  of  life,  they  have  roused  from  a  state  of  letoargy  and  have  bad 
a  meeting.  All  we  know  of  this  meeting  is,  that  ''a  very  interesting 
paper  was  read  from  the  respected  Vice-President:"— >how  we  wisn 
we  could  get  a  peep  at  it*  But  although  when  the  queen  of  song 
shall  be  removed  from  us,  she  will  leave  us  no  memorial  of  her  skill, 
save  the  perishable  recollection  of  her  powers  of  melody;  not  so  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  who  have  favoured  us 
with  the  more  lasting  memorial  of  their  skill  and  taste  in  compo,  of 
which  we  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ami 
if  the  reader  do  not  admire  it  as  much  as  we  think  he  should,  let  the 
fault  rest  with  the  sketch  rather  than  the  original. 

To  do  the  Institute  justice,  and  if  in  political  matters  justice  be 
not  done  to  Ireland,  there  shall  be  no  portion  of  it  withheld  on  the 
present  occasion :  in  justice  then,  we  must  say,  that  one  of  the  best 
situations  which  the  City  of  Dublin  affords  has  been  selected ;  an  old 
friend  was  to  have  a  new  face.  Antrim  House  is  situated  at  the  angle 
of  the  best  and  most  fashionable  if  not  the  largest  square  in  Dublm; 
a  noble  street  opens  on  the  other  side  of  the  square,  forming  a  vista, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  edifice  is  situated,  occupying  the  field  pf 
vision ;  it  was  an  old  fashioned  brick  building,  without  any  pretension 
to  architectural  display,  having  seven  windows  on  the  first  floor,  and 
presenting  a  frontage  of  72  feet. 

On  its  coming  into  possession  of  the  late  noble  President  of  the 
lostitote  shortly  after  his  election,  it  was  no  doubt  thought  a  good  op- 
portoDity  to  show  his  taste,  and  that  of  the  Institute,  and  to  rescue 
the  latter  from  the  imputation  that  it  had  done  little  or  nothing  as  a 
body  to  further  the  art.  Some  persons  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Institute  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  iu'compo-rable  alterations,  and 
that  the  design  was  given  bv  a  mere  builder,  but  I  think  it  must  in  all 
fairness  be  presumed  that  the  council  of  the  Institute  were  consulted. 
I  do  not  assert  positively  that  such  was  the  case,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  it,  for  the  noble  President  was  what  Mr*  Gwilt  would  call 
a  ^  mere  amateur,"  and  hew  could  he  know  anything  about  it,  unless 
indeed  his  taste  was  **  formed,  guided  and  directed,"  by  Mr.  GwilL's 
EncydopBdia.  No,  we  must  suppose  that  he  left  all  to  the  Institute, 
except  the  payment  of  the  bills.  And  on  the  occasion  of  his  lordship 
being  installed  as  President,  the  Institute  called  bis  attention  to  the 
discreditable  fact  of  ''grossly  ignorant  pretenders  being  confounded 
lith  the  instructed  professors  of  the  art,"  and  in  reply  nis  Lordship 
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expressed  '<his  desire  to  promote  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  In- 
stitute, by  affording  them  his  countenance  and  support."  The  Insti- 
tute also  informea  his  Lordship,  that  "  it  would  ill  become  a  body 
whose  profession  has  a  peculiar  connexion  with  the  principles  of  good 
taste  to  address  the  language  of  adulation  to  a  nobleman  whom  thej 
deemed  fitted,  from  his  nice  perception  of  thdse  principles,  to  be  their 
patron  and  their  guide."  And  aeain,  ''your  good  taste  and  your  in- 
formation are  too  well  known  and  too  generally  admitted  to  allow 
your  judment  to  be  disregarded.  Those  who  have  hitherto  looked 
with  coldness  on  our  professional  claims,  will  not  willingly  bear  the 
discredit  of  appearing  indifferent  to  a  society  which  your  Lordship 
sanctions  and  adorns,  by  your  connexion  with  it."  By  the  way,  that 
is  laying  the  compo  on  his  Lordship  in  good  style ;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  proves  my  position,  that  it  is  impossible  the  design  could  be  that 
of  a  mere  builder  or  ''  grossly  ignorant  pretender."  Some  might  think 
that  his  Lordship  himself  had  designed  the  demi-fa^ade,  for  such  it 
is ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  I  have  understood  that  after  it  was  finished 
he  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  men  seldom  disapprove  of  their  own 
works,  or  at  least  confess  it  if  they  do. 

Havii^  thus  disposed  of  the  preliminaries,  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  demi-fa9ade  itself,  and  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasing  task 
to  speak  of  an  edifice  where  everything  is  to  be  admired,  still  we  feel 
overwhelmed  with  the  responsibility  and  the  fear  that  it  may  be  be- 
yond our  ability  to  do  justice  to  its  merits. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  admire  is  the  head  of  this  front,  in 
common  parlance  we  shall  call  it  a  cornice,  although  not  certain  that 
it  is  exactly  one.  It  is  certainly  not  a  bold  cornice,  no,  that  would 
have  been  unsuitable  in  Ireland,  for  there  the  word  «'  bold"  is  synony- 
mous with  naughty,  hence  they  say  in  that  country  "  a  bold  boy,'* 
meaning  a  nauehty  one ;  this  is  not,  therefore,  a  naughty  cornice,  and 
as  it  is  a  remarkable  one,  it  must  consequently  have  more  than  a  ne- 
gative quality,  and  be  a  remarkably  good  one;  that  it  is  so,  may  be 
proved,  for  it  does  not  excite  the  least  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
timid  as  to  its  stability,  or  the  power  of  the  walls  to  support  it,  and 
any  old  gentlewoman,  either  in  pantaloons  or  petticoati,  may  pass 
under  it  without  apprehension;  besides,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
casting  no  shadow,  and  surely  it  would  have  been  bad  taste  to  throw 
any  part  of  the  demi>fa9ade  into  the  shade :  moreover,  it  would  have 
been  unfair  to  have  taken  an  undue  advantage  of  a  good  situation  to 
have  placed  a  bold  cornice  where  it  could  only  be  seen  to  advantage : 
no,  no,  equal  justice  forbids  us  to  think  such  an  expedient  would  have 
been  proper;  let  those  who  admire  bold  cornices  reserve  them  for  bad 
situations  and  not  throw  them  away  on  good  ones. 

**  To  throw  perfume  on  the  violet 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.'* 

The  Greeks  to  be  sure  sought  to  obtain  broad  shadows  and  the  play 
of  light  and  shade  in  their  compositions;  but  they  were  quite  wrong, 
for  the  more  enlightened  Chinese  consider  shade  in  a  picture  as  a  de- 
cided blemish,  let  us,  therefore,  hear  no  more  senseless  twaddle  about 
chiaro  oscuro,  for  the  noble  President  of  the  Institute  was  at  the  same 
time  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  in  that  capacity  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  taste  in  the  East,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  President's  taste  was  more  Chinese  than  the  ex- 
ploded •*gu$to  Greco,'*  so  ably  opposed  by  Sir  William  Chambers. 
Indeed,  according  to  that  highly  esteemed  architect,  the  Greeks  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  art,  for  we  find  him  saying— "In  the  con- 
structive part  of  architecture,  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
great  proncients ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  the  deformi- 
ties observable  in  the  Grecian  buildings  must  be  ascribed  to  their  de- 
ficiency in  that  particular."  To  be  sure  he  never  saw  a  Greek  edifice; 
but  what  of  that,  for  if  they  presented  nothing  worthy  of  observation, 
what  would  have  been  gained  by  seeing  them  ?  He  had,  however,  a 
perfect  conception  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Parthenon,  and  was  the 
first  almost  to  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  improved  by  the  suit- 
able addition  of  a  steeple ! 

We  bear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  of  the  advantage  of  obtaining  a 
play  of  light  and  shade  by  means  of  detached  columns  and  bold  cor- 
nices ;  but  I  would  ask  what  right  have  columns  and  cornices  to  play 
with  light  and  shade,  let  them  mind  their  own  business,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  playing  idle  pranks  like  bold  boys. 

Observe,  again,  in  this  edifice,  the  happy  expedient  with  regard  to 
pediments :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  placed  them  on  the  gable  ends 
of  their  edifices ;  but  if  so  placed  in  the  present  instance,  tbey  would 
have  been  hid  by  the  adjoining  houses,  and  we  might  as  well  have  had 
none  at  all ;  but  by  placing  them  above  the  windows,  we  are  left 
nothing  to  regret.  Small  minds,  indeed,  might  object  that  they  were 
necessarily  diminutive  in  such  situations,  but  magnitude  is  relative, 
and  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  will  favour  us  with  a  visit 
they  must  deem  these  pediments  to  be  as  large  as  those  forming  th^ 
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gftble  end  of  any  temple  in 'their  own  eoiwtrjr.  But  iltbougb  theie 
pediments  are  neoeMarily  small,  yet  they  are  worthy  of  being  praised 
more  highly  than  it  is  in  our  power  <o  do,  on  aooount  of  having  their 
eomiees  with  an  equal  if  not  greater  projection  than  the  crowning 
cornice  of  tlie  edifice  itself  {  this  latter  is  72  feet  loogt  and  each  of 
the  pediments  little  more  than  lialf  as  many  incheSf  which  shows  the 
talent  and  resources  of  the  projectors  in  giving  greater  importance  to 
the  lesser  parts. 

The  original  idea  of  a  pediment  was  that  it  should  suraouDt  a  por« 
tieo,  now  a  portico  is  an  opening,  so  is  a  door,  so  is  a  window»  there* 
fore  why  should  not  a  window  or  a  door  have  a  pediment?  These 
pediments  are  not  all  of  the  same  form,  but  by  a  happy  mimture  of 
pyramidal  and  segmental,  the  spectator  is  presented  wito  ^  a  pleasing 
variety."  We  may  be  indebted  for  this  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
existing  in  the  council  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  figures,  not  that  the  reader  is  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  it 
is  intended  to  insinuate  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  not 
most  harmonious  on  all  matters  of  importance;  but  only  that  they 
were  divided  in  the  selection  of  two  figures  of  equal  merit*  How 
happy  should  we  be  with  either,  and  still  more  so  with  both. 

Iffoorant  persons  may  be  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  slashing, 
gashing  and  frosting  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  facade  i  but  if  they 
will  only  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  tatooeid  head  of  a  New 
Zealand  chief  in  the  British  Museum,  they  may  see  that  the  beaalr 
and  interest  of  it  consist  in  those  kind  of  gashes  and  slashes;  and  if 
such  expedients  add  to  the  beautv  of  the  human  face,  why  may  they 
not  be  suitable  to  the  face  or  fa9acfe  of  the  human  dwelling  ?  And  in 
point  of  fact  the  frost-work,  though  rustic  and  vulgar  in  itself,  yet  in 
such  master  hands  seems  as  if  produced  by  the  fair  fingers  of  science 
to  set  off  the  edifice  to  advantage.  Formerly  the  house  bad  only  one 
door,  now  it  has  two. 

With  a  due  regard  to  economy,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  pleasing  oon- 
trast,  the  compo  is  only  carried  up  as  far  as  the  window  stools  of  the 
first  floor,  thus  formine  a  demi*fa^de,  which  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  parallelopepids  of  the  remainder  and  the  window  ornaments 
and  cornice,  obviate  the  effects  of  monotony,  so  freauently  to  be  ob- 
served in  other  designs.  Suetonioos  mentions  in  praise  of  Augustus, 
that  he  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble ;  may  we  not 
conclude  in  praise  of  the  Institute,  that  it  found  Antrim  oouse  of 
brick  and  left  the  half  of  it  compo. 

II.  Oreikam  Club,  London, — In  the  West-end  we  have  clubs,  and 
why  should  we  not  have  clubs  in  the  East?  The  wise  men  are  said 
to  have  come  from  the  East,  but  certes  the  architects  of  Uiat  quarter 
do  not  display  much  wisdom  in  such  erections  as  we  are  threatened 
with  in  the  shape  of  the  Gresbam  Club^  as  it  appears  in  the  published 
lithographic  design.  The  outline  of  the  edifice  is  well  enough ;  that 
is,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  Famese  style,  and  althoogh  there  is  a 
kind  of  offset  or  bay  at  the  end  of  the  main  building,  yet  as  this  is 
not  carried  up  all  the  height,  it  has  not  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the 
geueral  outline,  thus  far  all  is  well ;  but  how  shall  we  speA  of  the 
miserable  details? 

I  have  never  yet  spoken  of  such  devices,  as  the  oentre  window 
above  the  entrance  presents  to  us,  because  I  thought  such  windows  had 
been  scouted  out  of  practice  by  every  one  having  the  least  pretension 
to  taste  in  architecture:  in  short,  I  considered  that  a  reference  to  them, 
**  even  by  a  mere  amateur,''  would  almost  have  been  tantamount  to  an 
insult  to  the  profession  i  but  here  it  is,  an  ugly  arch  wiUi  an  ugly 
key  stone  springing  from  two  Corinthian  columns,  and  these  iaUer 
flanked  by  two  others  connected  by  bits  of  cornice,  and  the  interspaces 
fitted  with  transoms  and  muntons,  forming  what  is  called  a  French 
window.  Bad  indeed  must  be  the  taste  of  any  one  who  conceives 
that  anv  form  of  arch  is  improved  bv  a  projecting  keystone,  inasmuch 
as  it  destroys  its  completeness  and  simplicity  of  form,  however,  the 
keystone  in  the  plan  appears  to  break  into  the  friese  which  is  placed 
above  the  arch;  and  above  this  frieze  we  have  a  comioe,  on  the 
centre  of  which  rests  a  window  supported  in  heraldic  style  bv  two 
curly-cues  something  like  a  lion  and  unicorn,  giving  the  said  last- 
mentioned  window  the  effect  of  a  broken  pediment  Hercules  with 
hii  club  might  have  been  substituted  for  the  npper  window,  or  like 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  he  could  stand  with  afoot  on  the  apex  of  each 
curly-cue,  and  admit  the  window  between  bis  legs,  to  complete  the 
picture.  The  principle  of  arches  imposed  on  columns,  as  here  ex- 
nibited,  is  the  state  of  architecture  in  the  transition  or  debased  Dio« 
cletian  style  before  it  passes  into  the  Gothic;  it  is  the  worthless  grub 
before  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  butterfly. 

The  Rev.  James  Dallaway,  in  his  *<  Discourses  on  Architecture,"  (a 
very  interesting  work,)  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  origin  of  arches  on  columns.  At  page  7,  London,  ]83d» 
he  says,  "  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's  at  Rome,  by  Constantine,  has  the 
earliest  instance  of  arches  constru  ;ted  on  columns  instead  of  piers, 


which  was  universally  the  Roman  method.''  Now  if  the  reader  will 
look  at  Adam's  views  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spaltro,  he  can  see  ex- 
amples of  it  in  almost  every  plate,  and  many  of  them  flanked  by  rect- 
angular compartments,  as  in  the  Gresbam  design,  and  in  the  east  end 
of  St.  Martin's  Church.  Although  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  is  so  short  as  scarcely  to  require  notice, 
yet  the  precise  date,  as  well  as  the  locality,  is  of  great  importance,  as 
fixing  the  Pagan  and  not  Christian  origin  of  the  practice. 

Columns  are  quite  unsuited  for  window  ornaments,  for  their  effect 
never  can  be  good  in  any  case  or  under  any  circumstances  when  the 
intercolnmniations  must  be  wider  than  the  best  examples  of  antiquity. 
Columns  well  proportioned  and  properly  placed  form  the  great  and 
distinguishing  beauty  of  the  Greek  style,  and  this  never  should  be 
lost  sight  of  even  in  its  degenerate  o£&pring,  which  climate,  manners, 
uses,  and  convenience  impose  on  our  adoption.  But  althoneh  the 
Greek  style  does  not  furnish  us  with  columns  for  any  such  illegitimate 
purpose  as  we  see  them  here  applied  to,  it  gives  us  mouldings  in 
abundance,  which  may  with  advantage  be  used  instead  of  them. 

A  due  proportion  of  ornament  gives  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  but 
the  thing  overdone  turns  the  composition  into  ridicule,  and,  as  in  the 
Gresbam  Club,  places  it  on  a  level  with  the  tasty  exhibition  of  the 
compo  shops  in  toe  Paddington  and  Commercial  Road,  for  besides  the 
window  with  the  arched  head  and  rectangular  wings,  we  have  no  less 
than  twelve  pedimented  windows  in  front,  destroying  all  repose  and 
preventing  the  edifice  from  having  the  least  claim  to  dignity,  which 
It  would  otherwise  have  from  its  unbroken  outline.  And  ag^in,  the 
cornices  which  support  these  pediments  rest  on  pulvinated  friexes  or 
bustles ;  and  if  there  be  one  form  in  ancient  or  modern  architecture 
worse  than  another,  the  pulvinated  frieze  b  the  example;  it  too 
forcibly  reminds  one,  of  tnose  of  our  fellow  creatures,  whose  heads 
appear  too  heavy  to  be  supported  on  the  vertihral  column,  and  hence 
their  backs  protrude,  so  these  friezes  protude,  weighed  down  as  it 
were  by  the  great  weight  of  the  Mile  gablesi  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  unable  to  support. 

"  Atlas  groaned  the  world  beneath— 
They  groan  beneath  "—a  pediment. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  tome  reason,  that  the  use  of  projeetine 
quoins  is  necessarv  to  define,  I  may  say  insulate,  a  compositioo,  ana 
that  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  stability ;  but  if  quoins  are  to  be 
used  with  that  intention,  surely  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
thould  be  pared  and  frittered  away  to  show  open  joints.  I  adroit  that 
I  never  aaw  or  heard  of  projecting  quoins  (headers  and  stretchers  as  1 
believe  they  are  called)  with  chH  ioiuii ;  but  would  they  not  look 
better  than  open  ones,  and  give  all  the  desired  effect  with  more  sim- 
plicity and  less  effort  and  expense  than  the  present  mode. 

It  will  be  long  ere  <<even  the  mere  amateur"  of  Greek  architecture 
shall  be  reconciled  to  the  expedient  of  transplanting  triglyphs  te 
friezes  which  have  no  architraves  and  columns  beneath  them ;  the  soil 
Is  not  congenial,  nor  does  their  introduction  in  the  Gresbam  Club 
House  seem  likely  to  prove  an  exception.  To  be  sure  we  find  these 
well  placed  in  such  situations  in  the  Egyptian  style,  but  there  they 
have  a  different  character;  nor  are  the  Egyptian  the  debased  oSipring^ 
but  rather  the  parent  of  the  Greek  trigiyphs-^^as  we  may  almost  saj 
«--the  cause  and  not  the  effect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  Clubs  shall  continue  to  be  trumps,  those 
architects  who  hold  the  honours  in  their  hands  will  in  future  play  the 
game  according  to  Hovle,  and  not  lead  the  knave  to  be  taken  oy  their 
competitors  queen.  With  all  its  imperfections  (and  it  has  some  to 
which  many  of  the  remarks  in  this  paper  are  applicable)  the  Reform 
CIlub  is  still  Uie  kUig  of  trumps ;  but  toe  best  court  card  has  yet  to  be 
played. 


CANDIDUS'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

FASaCULUS  LVL 

« I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  laige  a  charter  as  the  winds, 
To  bbw  on  whom  I  please." 

L  Some  of  our  own  public  buildings  are  strange  patobworiL— 
merely  masked  just  in  front,  though  more  than  that  side  may  be  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  National  (jrallerv,  for  one,  betrays  more  offensive 
meanness,  as  we  are  allowed  to  see  that  the  back  is  a  mere  brick  wall; 
a  defect  that  might  have  been  avoided  by  continuing  the  east  end  so 
as  to  form  an  architectural  screen  with  a  mere  portal  or  opening 
through  it  for  the  public  thoroughfare  behind  the  building ;  whieh 
would  also  have  given  some  iaportaoee— now  very  mueh  wasted  to 
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that  alevatioa.  The  exterior  of  the  British  Museum  is  the  work  of  a 
mere  builder,  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  architectural  desi^ 
or  efl^t*  What  its  facade  will  turn  out  we  shall  see  in  good  time. 
The  Post  OfRce  has  nothing  hut  its  portico  to  recommend  it  as  a  work 
of  architecture ;  all  the  rest  is  of  ▼ery  inferior  character  s  and  even 
were  the  facade  many  deerees  letter,  the  general  effect  in  the  riew 
from  the  north  west,  wouQ  always  he  unsatisfaotoryi  unless  the  north 
end  of  the  building  were  altogether  different  from  what  it  now  is. 

TL  There  is  a  point  in  Grecian  architeoturei  as  adopted  by  modem 
architects  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tal^en  at  all  into  consi- 
deration, particularly  by  American  architects,  who  though  they  affrct 
the  Grecian  temple  form,  in  their  principal  structures,  and  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  classical  columns.  See,,  of  imposing  dimensions,  do 
not  scruple  to  introduce  windows  without  even  attempting  to  keep 
up  the  style  in  those  features,  for  more  frequently  than  not,  they  are 
either  mere  apertares  in  the  wall,  or  very  tame  and  poor  in  design. 
This  Is  one  of  the  ill  consequences  of  servilely  copying  features,  wholly 
unfit  for  the  intended  purposOf  without  very  great  modifications— so 

Seat,  in  fact,  as  to  convert  them  into  something  quite  different  from 
elr  original  character.  Where  windows  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  at  anv 
rate  columns  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and,  as  the  former  are,  in  such 
cases,  absolutely  necessary,  so  also  should  they  be  treated  as  e98eniial 
features  in  the  design,  and  be  made  to  contribute  to  beautv  instead  of 
marring.  In  general,  a$tylar  composition  is  far  better  sui ted  for  modem 
purposes,  than  columnar.  With  reference  to  Gwilt's  ^  EncyolopaBdia," 
we  may  here  remark  that  nothing  whatever  is  said  on  the  suoject  of 
the  archlteoture  of  the  United  States.  Some  little  information  rela- 
tive to  it  may  be  picked  up  from  Donlap's  work  ''On  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, &c'./*  out  it  is  so  very  meagre  as  to  be  more  tantalising  than 
instructive. 

HL  It  wu  rather  a  singular  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Qwilt,  that 
when  dealing  out  his  blows  against  architectural  amateurs,  critics, 
and  writers,  lie  did  not  level  a  mt  against  lecturers  upon  architecture 
at  literary  institutions,  and  such  places,  for,  they  also  contribute  to 
increase  the  mischief,  by  giving  persons  a  turn  for  amateurship,  and 
directing  their  attention  to  the  sumect^— at  least,  if  they  address  their 
audiences  to  any  purpose  at  all.  If  such  teachers  and  leaders  of  the 
people  are  also  professional  men,  instead  of  being  an  excuse,  that  can 
oe  ody  an  aggravation  of  their  offence — in  the  eyei  at  least  of  such 
very  strict  and  orthodox  persons  as  Mr.  Gwilt — since  they  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  di?ulge  to  the  profane  the  profound  arcana  and 
mysteries  of  their  art.  Rather  does  it  behove  them  to  wam  the  "  igno- 
rant public''  against  prjring  into  anything  of  the  kind — very  far  above 
the  reach  of  their  faculties,  and  therefore  to  be  submissively  believed 
io,  with  becoming  stupid  wonderment,  and  with  unquestioning  confi- 
dence in  the  infallibility  of  those  who  are  the  lawful  depositaries  of 
all  such  mptic  learning.  It  is  odd,  too,  that  Gwilt  had  not  a  fling  at 
Loudon,  if  only  because  the  latter,  besides  entertaining  and  advo- 
eating  Views  directly  opposite  to  his  own,  initiated  architectural  jour- 
nalism,  and,  moreover,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  expel  mere  pe- 
dantry and  mrsticism  from  criticism,  and  establish  principles  of 
Bsth«tie  rationalbm  in  their  place.  In  fact,  hardly  any  two  writers 
have  laboured  to  promulgate  more  opposite  views,  and  let  them  be 
ever  so  orthodox,  Gwilt's  are  certainly  by  far  the  less  liberal  and  less 
popular  ones.  That  he  goes  against  the  stream  is  very  evident,  since 
so  far  from  being  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  his  attempt  to 
throw  ridicule  and  discredit  upon,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  non-profes- 
sional— and  as  he  deems  it,  unlicensed  architectural  wnting  and  study, 
has  only  served  to  draw  down  upon  himself  a  great  deal  of  severe 
and  not  unmerited  reproach.  Instead  of  being  at  all  intimidated  by 
his  growlings,  the  class  of  writers  whom  he  would  fain  suppress  alto- 
gether, seems  to  have  gained  fresh  courage.  Another  reverend 
''literary  idler"  has  just  appeared  in  the  field,  in  addition  to  those 
who  bad  previously  done  so,  since  Mr.  Gwilt  first  uttered  his  denunci- 
ation against  the  whole  race.  Exclusively  of  the  opinions  contained 
in  it,  his  idea  of  an  Eocyclopsdia  is  an  unusual  one,  for  persons 
natorally  look,  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  for  the  very  latest  and  n-eshest 
information;  whereas  his  stops  short  at  the  very  point  where  abun- 
dance of  new  matter  and  fresh  subjects  presented  themselves.  Were 
we  to  judge  from  his  work,  we  mi^ht  fancy  that  the  history  of  art  in 
the  present  century,  not  only  in  this  count^,  but  all  over  Europe — ^in 
Utt  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world,  was  a  mere  blank.  Yet|  if 
exeess  of  delicacy  withheld  him  from  venturing  to  comment  on  the 
works  of  contemporary  architects  at  home — ^though  it  did  not  from 
fklf in£  fool  upon  oontemporaiy  writers — he  mieht  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press ois  opinions  quite  freely  in  regard  to  those  of  other  countries. 
Besides,  if  be  was  fearful  of  giving  umbrage  by  it,  he  might  have  drop- 
ped criUcal  remark  altogether,  and  confined  himself  to  a  mere  historical 
report,  and  descriptions  of  building  as  has  been  done  in  some  other 
ewydopsdias.    He  might  too,  without  improprietyi«bave  given  a 


place  in  his  "Catalogue"  of  books,  to  some  of  the  best  architectural 
treatises  which  have  appeared  in  publications  of  the  kind,  for  inslanoe, 
those  in  Brewster's  Encyclopflsdia,  the  Britannica,  and  the  Metropo- 
litana,  bv  Telford,  by  Hosking,  and  by  Narrien. 

iV.  Flattering  as  are  just  now  the  prospects  of  art  in  this  country, 
as  far  as  one  great  national  work — the  "  Palace  of  Westminster,"  is 
eonoemed :  it  is  matter  of  very  doubtful  question,  if  the  influence  so 
occasioned  will  be  a  permanent  or  an  extensive  one.  There  are  two 
other  influences  equally  powerful  and  active  among  us,  which  must 
more  or  less  counteract,  if  thev  should  not  absolutely  neutralize  that 
of  art  s  namely,  partjr  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  fashion  on  the  other. 
Why  the  former,  which  is  so  entirely  distinct  from,  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  in  matters  of  ar^  let  others  explain — if  they  can ; 
yet  so  it  is  t  highly  favourable  opportunities  are  frittered  away,  one 
after  the  other,  by  their  being  converted  into  little  better  than  mere 
jobs  bestowed  by  party  favour — ^no  matter  on  which  side.  It  Is  no 
doubt  very  natural — perhaps  amiable,  in  public  men  to  endeavour  to 
serve  their  friends,  but  it  is  frequently  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
art — a  trath  proved  by  many  very  striking  and  notorious  instances. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  way  either  to  advance  art  or  encourage  talent 
amotig  us— quite  the  contrary  $  therefore,  if  such  unhappy  and  mis- 
chievous system  cannot  henceforth  be  set  aside  altogether,  matters 
must  continue  to  go  on  pretty  much  as  they  have  done ;  for  all  the 
mere  talking  about  art,  will  prove  of  no  real  service  to  it.  tn  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  common  sense  prevents  people  from  post- 
poning their  own  obvious  interests  to  party  considerations  or  political 
feeling.  Provided  he  be  a  competent  artiste  in  his  profession,  the  roost 
ultra  conservative  cares  not  though  his  chef  de  cuisine  be  an  out  and 
out  radical ;  neither  does  his  Ghrace  of  Canterbury  relish  his  fare  at  all 
the  worse  because  it  may  happen  that  his  French  cook  is  a  Papist. 
And  why  should  they!  Is  it  not  strange  then  that  persons  who  would 
not  risk  the  chance  of  an  ill-dressed  dinner,  or,  other  domestic  blun- 
ders, by  employing  incompetent  servants,  should  thrust,  as  they  not 
unfrequently  do,  very  incompetent  and  ill*qualified  ones  upon  the 
public. 

V.  As  far  as  mere  size  goes,  the  Tract  Societjr's  new  building  in 
Paternoster  Row,  fully  rivSs  the  Reform  Club  House,  and  greatly  sur- 

§  asses  any  of  the  ornamental  fa9ades  in  Lothbury  and  Moorgate 
treet.  There  is  plenty  of  it  in  regard  to  extent  and  height — more 
especially  as  the  situation  itself  b  exceedingly  confined ;  nevertheless, 
it  does  not  look  by  any  means  so  large  a  mass  as  it  might  have  been 
rendered  in  appearance,  owing  to  Its  being  not  only  so  divided,  but 
so  varied  in  design,  that  it  shows  like  five  quite  distinct  and  separate 
houses,  viz.,  three  of  a  single  window  (of  three  openings)  in  breadth 
on  the  upper  floors,  and  two  intermediate  ones  of  three  windows  in 
breadth.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  mere  "  breaks "  in  the  elevation 
that  are  objectionable,  on  account  of  their  cutting  it  up  into  too  many 
pettv  divisions;  that  would  have  been  a  comparatively  minor  defect; 
but  here  the  want  of  unity  amounts  to  absolute  contradiction  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  whole,  if  intended  to  pass  as  a  single  piece  of  design, 
owing  to  the  inserting^  mixing  up,  ana  dovetailing  together  two  quite 
different  designs  after  cutting  them  into  slices  for  the  purpose,  tiuting 
three  of  the  one,  and  two  of  the  other.  Thus,  three  of  toe  compart- 
ments on  the  ground  or  shop  floor,  have  columns  forming  a  small  order 
raised  on  pedestals ;  while  the  intermediate  ones  have  arches  which 
rise  higher  than  the  capitals  of  those'  columns,  whereby  all  continuity 
of  line  is  completely  brokeui  for  it  is  not  kept  up  in  the  degree  it  is 
done  where  the  imposts  of  arches  are  on  the  same  level  with  capitals 
of  columns  in  other  parts  of  a  composition.  As  to  the  style,  it  roust 
for  the  want  of  an  other  term,  be  accounted  Italian;  but  it  is  certainly  of 
a  very  lame  and  doggrel  kind.  If  it  seem  harsh  to  say  this,  it  is  also 
not  a  little  hard  to  be  compelled  to  do  so :  here  was  at  all  events  a 
rery  fair  opportunity  for  producing  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  spe*> 
cimen  of  its  peculiar  kind ;  something  exhibiting  the  same  careful- 
ness in  design  as  is  manifested  in  one  or  two  facades  lately  erected  in 
Lothbury  and  Moorgate  Street.  There  is  no  economy  in  adopting  a 
poor  design,  good  taste  costing  no  more  than  barbarous  ugliness— if 
always  so  much. 


CHAmOOAL  MOST  XWXCTIVX  IN  THE  GROWTH  OF  PLANTS.— Mr.  BsmCS 

of  Brecon,  says,  '*  Chsrcoal  is  the  most  astonithing  article  to  make  use  of 
for  all  purposes  of  caltifation,  and  especially  for  plants  under  artificial  treat- 
meat.  I  jadge  from  many  year's  experience  of  its  use.  My  pine  soils  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  charcoal  and  loam,  without  a  particle  of  manure  of  any 
soft.  Every  pUot  under  my  care  has  some  charcoal  used  about  it.  I  never 
saw  the  plant  that  did  not  delight  in  it,  and  to  heaths  it  is  most  especially 
accepUble."  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  at  Stradsell  HaU,  has  exhibited  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  some  cucumbers  grown  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
charcoal,  without  any  manure.  Nq  stimulant  gould  hare  gircn  better  fruit 
so  £ur  as  health  was  concerned, 
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CATHEDRAL  OP  THRANDIA, 

An  extract  from  Torfeus  relative  to  King  OUve,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Thrandta  (Trondiem,  or  Droothiem),  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway ; 
read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  a  supplementary 
paper  to  one  read  at  a  previous  meetine,  **onike  Architecture  of  WUhy^ 
in  the  Island  of  Gothland,*'  by  John  White,  Esq.,  Architect.  (See 
Journal,  p.  144,  Vol.  IV.,  1841.) 

Four  miles  from  Agdanesia  towards  the  east,  at  the  southern  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Thrandia,  is  situated  the  old  and  very  famous  city  of  Nida- 
rosia,  at  this  time  generally  called  Thrandia,  which  that  most  powerful 
and  pious  king,  Olave  Fryggvinus,  caused  to  be  founded  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nid,  where  there  was  formerly  the 
estate  of  Nidfimesia;  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Nidarosia, 
derived  from  the  river  Nid,  which,  in  the  genitive,  makes  Ntdar,  and 
the  word  o%  which  means  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Of  the  Cathedral  of  Thrandia. 

This  city  of  Nidarosia,  not  uncelebrated  as  being  the  residence  of 
the  archbishop,  had  many  temples  and  monasteries,  which,  however, 
the  cathedral  church  far  eclipsed  in  magnificence,  and  the  admirable 
elegance  of  its  structure;  which,  in  few  words,  we  mieht  clearlv  prove 
not  to  have  any  equal  in  artificial  beauty,  whilst  it  flourished  entire, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Now,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  it,  except  only  the  sacred  chapel  or  choir,  lies  prostrate  and 
overthrown;  and,  when  we  confess  candidly  with  much  regret  that  we 
cannot  give  as  a  perfect  description  of  it,  as  we  ought,  it  may  not  be 
disagreeable  to  put  forth  to  the  public  notice  the  few  remarks,  which 
are  here  subjoined. 

Of  the  relics  of  St  Olave,  and  the  building  and  magnificence  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Thrandia.  History  tells  us  that  the  body  of  Olave  (who 
was  called  St.  Olave),  son  of  Harold,  King  of  Norway  killed  by  the 
hands  of  his  subjects,  was  concealed  and  preserved,  by  removing  it 
from  place  to  place,  by  his  friends,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  power 
of  bis  enemies,  and  be  ignominiously  treated ;  until  at  length  it  was 
magnificently  entombed  in  the  temple  of  Nidarosia,  (which  was  conse- 
crated to  St.  Clement,  by  Bishop  Grimkel  and  Einar  Thambaskelfer) 
on  the  permission  of  King  Sweyne,  son  of  Canute,  and  his  mother 
Alfiva,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the  supreme  authority,  and  that  a 
short  time  afterwards  it  was  exhumed  (on  account  of  some  miracles 
by  which  it  was  declared  to  have  been  lifted  up,  after  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  ground)  and  placed  in  the  temple  itself  (where  the  place 
appeared  fitter  and  more  commodious),  enclosed  in  a  gilded  tomb; 
this  in  the  next  following  years  they  sometimes  opened,  and  shaved 
the  hair  and  beard,  and  pared  the  nails ;  and,  impressed  with  a  belief 
of  its  sanctity,  the  archbishop,  with  his  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
monks,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  synod,  by  spreading  and  propa- 
gating abroad  these  miracles,  which  were  reported  to  take  place  at 
his  corpse,  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and,  at  stated  periods  of  time, 
carried  it  about  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  after  the  Papistical 
fashion:  to  which  an  immense  multitude  of  persons,  not  only  from 
Norway,  but  from  Denmark  also  and  Sweden  (Suecia),  and  other 
distant  parts  flocked,  ofTeriug  large  presents,  whence  were  collected 
incredible  sums  of  money ;  from  which,  among  other  things,  a  silver 
coifin  was  made,  in  which  they  placed  the  sacred  (as  they  say)  relics 
of  the  King ;  and  this  again  was  enclosed  in  two  wooden  shells,  shining 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  jewels.  They  built  also  a  cathedral  of 
a  very  ornamental  structure  (viz.,  the  archbishop's  of  this  place,  sup- 
ported by  the  assistance  of  the  kings),  of  which  even  now  a  part 
appears  entire ;  yet  this  admirable  work  was  not  finished  in  the  reign 
of  one  king ;  in  as  much  as  Harold  the  Strong,  King  of  Norwav,  and 
brother  of  St.  Olave,  first  had  its  foundations  laid  on  that  sandy  hill, 
where  the  body  of  his  brother  Olave  had  been  buried  first :  and  after- 
wards Olave,  his  son,  surnamed  the  "Just,"  or  " Peaceful,"  finished  it, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Archbishop  Eystein,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Christ,  and  placed  upon  its  altar  the  cofi^  of  St  Olave.  (This  is  in- 
correct ;  for  that  Eystein,  who  built  the  cathedral,  of  which  to  this 
day  some  part  remains,  when  that  temple,  which  Harold  erected,  was 
destroyed,  li?ed  long  after.)  Under  succeeding  kings,  however,  in 
course  of  time,  when  immense  weath  was  daily  accumulating,  as  much 
by  the  presents  of  the  natives  as  of  foreigners,  it  was  elegantly  adorned 
in  many  ways ;  until  at  length  one  of  the  archbishops  added  a  choir 
of  a  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  structure,  and  which,  as  we  said 
above,  is  the  only  part  that  remains. 

But  as  it  never  was  our  lot  personally  to  examine  with  how  much 
art  this  cathedral  was  reared,  and  of  what  dimensions  it  was,  we  can 
only  subjoin  here,  in  few  words,  what  we  have  heard  of  it  from  the 
accounts  of  others.  First,  as  regards  its  form;  it  is  said  chiefly  to  re- 
present a  cross,  whoUy  compo8«d  of  the  natural  ^iying)  and  cut  rock ; 


and  the  entire  walls,  inside  as  well  as  outside,  erery  where  acnlptored 
with  admirable  skill,  together  with  enumerable  images,  and  figures  exe- 
cuted with  perfect  workmanship ;  while,  at  the  comer  of  the  temple, 
where  it  verges  towards  the  west,  twelve  stone  statues  of  the  apostles 
of  colossal  size  are  seen;  these  are  all  gilt  over,  and  the  corner  of  the 
temple  is  ^It  also.  It  has,  moreover,  numerous  rows  of  marble 
columns,  within  and  without,  made  from  different  sorts  and  colours  of 
marble,  so  exquisitely  polished,  that  some  think  they  were  cast  like 
metals.  Of  these  you  may  see  sixty,  elegantly  carved,  at  the  southern 

fates  of  the  temple ;  and  as  many  think  it  would  be  an  arduous  and 
ifficult  task  to  determine  the  cost  of  rearing  these  gates,  how  much 
more  difiScult  would  it  be,  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  rearing  this 
whole  temple,  and  to  estimate  it  according  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
whole  worx.  It  is  said,  too,  that  each  sort  of  marble  considered  more 
excellent  for  this  fabric,  was  conveyed  hither  from  Ireland  and  Green- 
land :  but  that  a  softer,  white,  and  variegated  kind,  was  supplied  in 
abundance  from  the  district  of  Thrandia.  And  as  this  royal  cathedral 
in  elegance  of  structure  and  entire  magnificence  of  execution  shone 
pre-eminent,  so  also  it  surpassed  in  its  other  ornaments,  for  it  bad  a 
most  rich  sacred  repository,  stored  with  books,  cups,  dishes,  priestly 
garments,  holy  baes,  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  vessels 
of  the  church.  Thus  the  archbishop,  with  a  pompous  train,  clothed 
with  a  mantle  (superhumerale)  of  cloth  of  gold  (attolicum),  bore  on 
his  back  an  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  made  from  pure  gold,  as  they 
are  commonly  represented;  wad  at  the  same  time  bad  carried  about 
the  oofifin  of  St.  Olave  (which,  as  we  said  before,  was  placed  in  two 
wooden  cofiSns  enclosed  in  one  another)  by  sixty  men  (no  less  were 
necessary) ;  from  the  edges  of  the  coffin,  which  was  overlaid  with 
gold  and  silver,  innumerable  purses  were  suspended  to  receive  dona- 
tions. Upon  it  stood  the  penitentiary  priest,  as  he  is  called,  offering 
the  indulgences  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  remission  of  sins  to  those 
who  gave  money.  This  cathedral  was  also  very  rich,  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  the  kingdom,  in  vast  revenues  and  large  possesions ;  so 
that  in  the  banquetting  rooms  of  this  place,  jugs,  cups,  dishes,  and 
plates  of  silver,  and  indeed  every  sort  of  silver  implements,  have  been 
always  used  with  the  utmost  prodigality,  which  in  other  places  were 
preserved  in  the  vestibnle  (exedra.) 

But  since  this  complete  ma^ificence  and  glory  of  the  world  rested 
on  an  unstable  and  slippery  inundation,  quicker  than  one  could  have 
conceived,  it  all  fell  down  with  an  awful  destruction ;  the^  cathedral, 
indeed  was  thrice  set  on  fire  by  lightnine;,  and  the  fluid  flying  so  as  to 
be  seen  a  long  way  across  the  Gulf  of  Thrandia,  consumed  the  monas- 
tery called  Holmklostur,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes ;  which  was  a  certain 
proof  that  this  had  not  happened  by  chance  but  by  the  will  of  the 
iUmighty,  who  would  not  permit  their  grave  and  dreadful  errors  and 
idolatry,  by  which  they  had  seduced  the  wretched  people,  with  their 
taking  bis  holy  name  in  vain,  to  go  unpunished.  And,  in  a  similar 
way,  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  this  order,  and  the 
power  and  authority  of  worldly  rule,  all  of  which  had  depended  upon 
the  dominion  of  the  Pontificate,  fell  altogether,  upon  the  removal  of 
their  cause,  when,  by  Divine  grace,  the  light  of  the  true  Christian 
religion  shone  on  these  shores.  Yet  it  is  much  rather  to  be  lamented 
than  recommended,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformed  religion,  tbe 
reformers  not  content  with  taking  away  from  the  temples  and  monaste- 
ries whatever  gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  once  employed  for  the 
use  of  the  Pontiffs,  were  found  there  (such  as  priest's  garments  and  other 
utensils),  but  prompted  by  nothing  else  than  an  innate  spirit  of  wanton- 
ness and  malice,  they  threw  down  and  destroyed  those  elegant  struc- 
tures; unnecessarily  burning  a  great  quantity  of  very  useful  works,  and 
precious  relics  of  antiquity,  in  a  foul  conflagration,  stripping  of  every 
decoration  entirely,  the  sacred  temples,  basely  plunderii^  them  of  all 
their  ornaments,  and  perpetrating  robbery  detestable  and  totally  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  Christianity. 

In  this  way,  too.  Otto  Stigius  had  burnt  the  very  beautiful  library  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Thrandia,  with  a  number  of  useful  books  of  great 
price,  and  monuments  in  the  cemetery.  By  a  similar  conflagration, 
one  Thordus,  surnamed  Kodde,  maliciously  destroyed  all  the  books 
and  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  repository  of  Sufangra  (Stafau  grenois 
exedra).  In  tbe  same  storm  the  silver  coffin  in  which  tne  body  of  St. 
Olave  was  buried,  with  the  two  wooden  ones  which  were  before 
spoken  of,  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  jewels  (of  which 
one  eclipsed  the  rest,  and  which  the  Archbishop  Eric  Valkendurp  had 
bought  for  240  tons  of  butter  (Vigenti  tonnarum,  dodecadibus  butiri) 
and  had  inserted  amongst  the  rest  on  tbe  edge  of  the  coffin)  stript  off, 
was  taken  away,  as  was  also  the  great  silver  cross,  wont  to  be  carried 
in  state,  by  three  men,  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Olave,  the  cups,  dishes, 
holy  bags  (hierotheca),  and  the  other  treasures  of  the  cathedral,  gold 
and  silver,  chosen  from  the  repository  (exedra)  and  banquetting  room. 
Besides  the  ornaments  of  the  altar,  jewels  were  also  taken  away,  beau- 
tiful bells,  and  tbe  like,  laden  with  which  a  certain  large  ship,  about 
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to  erofls  into  Deimtarki  sdflk  before  Agdanesia,  and  never  afterwards 
appeared.  And  a  little  while  before,  a  large  portion  of  the  same 
znooer,  on  its  way  into  Denmark  in  a  bnee  ship,  was  taken  for  booty 
bv  some  Batavian  pirates ;  this  happened  in  the  year  1541.  Amongst 
tbe  other  ornamented  works  of  this  town,  the  royal  throne  in  the  pre- 
doet  of  die  church,  of  which  many  steps  were  of  rock  sculptured  and 
worked  out  with  surprising  art,  roost  elegantly  constructed,  may  be 
justly  reckoned,  on  which  formerly  the  kings  when  they  were  chosen, 
or  when  the  people  paid  their  homage,  were  wont  to  sit.  And,  in- 
deed, whatever  we  have  said  of  the  elegant  and  magnificent  structure 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Thrandia,  is  to  be  also  understood  of  the  work  of 
the  wall,  and  of  the  marble  elaborately  sculptured  with  the  finest  art. 
For  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  very  many  temples  and  edifices  in  the 
CbristiAn  world,  have  much  eclipsed  this  one  of  Thrandia  in  the  gold 
and  silver,  and  more  abundantly  adorned  with  precious  things ;  but 
that  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it  in  the  artificial  structure  of  its 
wall.  Rntger,  son  of  Hermann,  in  his  description  of  Norway,  has 
the  following: — ''There  was  once  a  most  magnificent  edifice,  surpas- 
sing all  the  other  temples  in  the  whole  of  fiurope,  or  indeed  in  toe 
whole  Christian  world ;  and  there  are  some  who  s^rm  that  it  had  not 
a  like  or  equal ;  for  whether  you  regard  the  workmanship  or  extent, 
by  its  square  blocks  of  stone,  its  splendid  columns  and  perfect  finish 
it  moveif  every  beholder  with  admiration."    So  spoke  Rutger. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEtfENT   OP  IRELAND. 

Sir— I  am  encouraged  bv  your  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  un  ''Agriculture  and  Engineering,"  to  send  this  paper,  hoping 
from  its  appearance  in  a  scientinc  joumaJ,  that  the  subject  may  obtain 
more  attention  than  I  suppose  it  would  receive  if  inserted  in  a  political 
one ;  and  as  the  remarks  made  by  you  must  naturally  turn  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  a  subject  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  I  propose  giving  some  idea  of  the  state  of  land,  and  of 
the  subjects  intimatelv  connected  with  it,  which  a  residence  of  a  few 
years  in  this  country  has  made  me  acquainted  with,  so  that  a  correct 
opinion  may  be  formed,  in  England,  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people^ 
and  of  the  means  of  supplying  them.  As  regards  the  profession,  that 
it  may  be  seen  if  proper  steps  be  taken  here,  and  in  England^  a  vast 
field  may  be  opened  for  the  profitable  display  of  those  talents  which 
tlie  civu  engineer's  practice  in  the  sister  country  has  astonished  the 
wofid  with,  and  whicn  (may  I  be  forgiven  for  expressing  the  opinion) 
has,  I  believe,  raised  my  native  land  to  that  proud  position  over  the 
Battons  of  Europe  she  now  holds,  "the  pride  and  envy  of  them  all." 

The  great  want  of  the  people  is,  the  mean$  of  »ubii8tence>  This 
may  be  snbdivided  into  want  of  labour,  and  want  of  the  knowledge 
bow  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the  holders  of  land  in 
England  usually  have ;  that  is,  want  of  instruction  in  the  business  of 
farming,  which  they  have  not  as  yet,  and  which  I  fear  from  the  present 
absence  of  example,  and  from  the  limited  means  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  knowledge,  they  will  be  slow  in  acquiring.  If  remedies  can 
be  found  for  this  state  of  things,  my  opinion  is,  the  country  will  be 
prosperous  and  happy.  The  idea  may  be  ridiculed,  that  the  ills  of 
Uelaad  are  contained  in  these  two  deficiencies,  yet  to  an  unprejudiced 
miod,  devoid  of  political  animosities,  or  religious  bigotry,  acquainted 
with  tlie  situation  and  feelings  of  the  peasantry,  having  but  one  object 
in  Tiew,  the  improvement  of  their  temporal  or  social  condition,  and 
sritb  a  knowledge  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  change  in  the  system  of 
agriculture,  I  believe  such  a  mind  must  acknowledge,  that  if  all  their 
eeeeasities  are  not  supplied  by  providing  these  deficiences,  yet  much 
fviil  be  done,  and  the  remainder  will  follow.  But  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  reason  with  men  under  daily  privations,  their  whole  prospect 
of  spinning  out  the  thread  of  fife  hanging  upon  holding  the  umd 
tbey  are  in  possession  of,  with  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  if  they 
lose  this,  and  with  the  knowledge,  not  anticipation,  that  their 
bodily  strength  will  be  useless  in  providing  food — they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, they  are  not  wanted,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Is  it  not 
miserable  to  know  that  this  is  true,  that  in  Ireland,  a  country  more 
than  any  other  requiring  the  employment  of  labour,  where  it  can  be 
obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
literally  in  want  from  the  non-employment  of  them,  that  this  should 
eootimie.  It  must  not  be  so.  You  in  England  must  remedy  it,  and 
wtieo  TOO  liave  done  so,  the  agitation  which  has  so  successfully  ran 
over  the  country  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  people  will  not  be  led  by 
tbe  rhodomontade  of  designing  men. 

in  considering  the  propositions  I  am  about  to  make,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind ;  1st,  That  there  is  no  demand  for  the  labour  of  the 
jfmKfiM  I  audi  2d,  That  tbe  small  farmers  who  occupy  from  10  to  20 


acres  of  land  are,  from  the  want  of  instruction,  unable  to  obtain  one 
half  of  the  profit  that  can  be  realized  by  a  person  understanding  the 
business  of  agriculture.  After  describing  the  usual  system  of  farmiug 
by  such  tenants,  I  think  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  calculations 
to  prove  my  second  assertion ;  and  as  to  Uie  first,  the  fact  is  so  well 
known,  it  vrill  be  supererogation  to  make  a  remark  for  substantiating 
it.  The  usual  system  practised,  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes,  after 
this  wheat,  then  oats,  1, 2,  and  some  times  3  or  more  successive  crops, 
if  the  land  is  able  to  produce  anything  resembling  one.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  weeds,  never  fallowed,  or  fallow  crops  raised.  Potatoes, 
from  the  mode  of  sowing,  are  useless  for  cleaning  the  ground.  The 
land  is  then  let  out  to  rest;  and  it  mav  be  taken  as  the  general  system 
with  occupiers  of  land  in  this  class,  that  out  of  10  acres,  with  land  in 
grass  to  starve  a  cow  upon,  for  it  is  not  food  for  one,  and  with  land  at 
rest,  one  half  of  the  farm  never  pays  anything.  The  cause  of  resting 
land  is  the  want  of  manure,  and  as  the  stock  is  roaming  over  the  im- 
poverished pasture  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  straw  of 
the  farm  is  only  saturated  with  wet,  and  in  place  of  being  nutritious 
manure  made  under  cattle,  it  is  nothing  but  rotten  straw,  useless,  as 
compared  with  what  it  might  have  been  if  the  stock  had  been  fed  in 
stalls  and  the  manure  made  by  them.  The  reason  they  do  this  is, 
that  no  better  mode  is  known  to  them ;  they  have  no  examples,  but 
bad  ones,  to  copy ;  no  one  to  instruct  them,  no  place  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information. 

To  provide  employment,  I  propose,  1st,  the  regulation,  compressing, 
deepening,  straightening,  and  widening  of  all  the  rivers  that  may  be 
navigable  or  otherwise ;  all  rivulets  and  streams,  in  every  district, 
where  they  conduct  the  main  supply  of  water  from  the  valleys  to  a 
river  or  other  large  reservoir:  and  as  this  is  the  first  step  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  property,  it  is  the  first  thing  that  should  be 
done.  This  will  be  more  beneficial  than  railways  at  present ;  because 
railwavs  congregate  large  numbers  to  one  district,  removing  them 
from  their  homes,  and  are  useful  to  the  people  only  that  reside  near 
the  libe,  or  a  few  miles  from  it;  the  increased  expense  of  living 
lessens  very  materially  the  advantages  of  labour  to  the  man  that  is 
obliged  to  leave  his  family  to  obtain  it,  and  besides  the  applicability 
of  railways  generally  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt ;  in  a  few  cases  thev 
will  pay  a  fair  interest  for  the  outlay,  but  if  carried  generally  through 
Ireland  they  would  not.  The  deficiency  of  manufacturing  produce, 
the  small  number  that  travel  by  coaches,  are  fully  explained  in  Mr. 
M'Neirs  Report  on  the  Dublin  and  Cashel  line ;  the  large  districts 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  include  for  the  support  of  this  under- 
taking, proves  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  something  more  than 
theoretic.  Another  reason  why  railways  would  not  now  be  so  useful 
as  this  plan  is,  that  employment  is  required  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  which  railways  could  not  give,  but  the  regulation  of  rivers 
and  streams  is  required  in  all  places,  or  nearly  so.  The  interest  on 
the  outlay  could  be  obtained  everywhere,  as  tbe  benefits  from  it  would 
be  immediate — results  not  so  certain  in  railway  speculation.  The 
immense  tracts  of  low  land  wastes  might  then  be  brought  into  profitable 
and  permanent  cultivation.  An  example  will  prove  the  correctness 
of  my  anticipations.  A  retired  officer  bought  an  estate  in  Tipperary : 
200  acres  of  it  was  flooded  by  the  Shannon  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year ;  it  was  nearly  valueless,  it  could  not  be  drained,  and  was  useless 
without  it.  The  improvements  at  Killaloe  lowered  the  waters  of 
Lough  Derg,  they  have  not  been  since  flooded,  and  his  lands  are  im- 
proving rapidly.  The  Calla's  are  irrigated,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  district  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months  is  quite  altered. 
It  is  perfectly  dry,  crops  are  growing  luxuriantly,  where  the  Shannon 
rested  for  four  months  in  the  year ;  and  I  am  sure  the  benefit  to  these 
200  acres,  by  this  alone,  is  not  less  than  80/.  per  annum. 

Now,  I  know  places  on  insignificant  rivers  where  as  much  mischief 
is  done  to  property  as  the  mighty  Shannon  did  on  this;  it  is  not 
in  single  places,  but  extends  generally  through  Cralway,  Mayo, 
King's  county,  and  Tipperary.  In  fact,  I  believe,  and  the  opinion  is 
founded  on  actual  inspection,  and  considerable  consideration,  that  one- 
twentieth  of  the  lands  of  these  counties  b  absolutely  useless,  and  per- 
fectly unprofitable,  from  this  cause  alone.  A  proprietor  engaged  me 
to  inspect  an  estate  which  was  much  injured  bv  a  river,  or  rather 
rivulet,  to  report  to  him  as  to  the  means  of  remedying  the  injury,  and 
to  estimate  the  expense  attending  the  execution  of  what  I  might 
propose  to  be  done.  I  did  so.  About  150  acres  of  his  land,  40  or  50 
acres  of  his  neighbour's,  and  15  acres  of  a  third  party,  were  entirely 
unimprovable  from  an  obstruction  of  the  stream  by  a  ledge  of  rocks ; 
I  proposed  they  should  be  blown  out,  and  the  level  above  reduced 
three  feet;  the  estimate  of  the  whole  expense  was  less  than .40/. ;  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  200  acres  and  upwards  would  be  improved 
10s.  per  acre  per  annum,  without  any  furtner  outlay,  but  if  internal 
draining  were  carried  out,  the  whole  might  be  cultivated,  and  made 
equal  to  the  higher  land  on  the  estate.    Cattle  can  never  be  on  it 
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more  than  two  tnonibs  of  the  year,  and  tben  have  nothing  bat  coarse 
semi -aquatic  grastes  to  feed  on  ;  these  are  produced  on  a  fine  alia  vial 
soil,  tweWe  inches  deep,  incumbent  on  lime  stone  grarely  but  saturated 
with  water.  Still  this  has  not  been  done.  Why?  Because  only  one 
of  the  proprietors  agrees  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
work.  In  another  case,  an  intelligent  Scotch  proprietor  bad  20  acres 
incapable  of  being  drained,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  river,  and 
consequently  uncultivated ;  five  acres  are  fit,  to  use  his  own  terms, 
**  as  pasture  for  a  flock  of  geese  only,"  the  cost  of  this  work  is  j£140 1 
it  is  in  progress  of  execution  at  his  sole  expense,  and  the  increased 
value  will  be  8<.  per  acre  by  his  estimate,  by  mine  12«« ;  however 
take  his,  and  yon  will  see  the  interest  of  5  per  cent  can  be  paid,  even 
in  the  latter  case.    How  much  more  in  the  former  ? 

I  think  I  have  shown  there  is  room  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  the  people,  in  the  regulation  of  rivers,  and  that  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Not  by  Government  volun- 
teering to  assist  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
improve  their  estates ;  not  by  offering  loans  to  the  estates  requiring 
them ;  nor  by  a  drainage  bill  empowering  two  to  force  one,  alone,  u 
these  steps  are  relied  upon,  they  will  be  found  miserably  insuflScient. 
Government  if  they  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  landowners 
and  peasantry,  must  act  on  Napoleon's  plan.  Give  the  proprietor  a 
choice  of  borrowing  from  them  the  money  required,  and  executing 
the  work  himself,  under  the  direction  of  district  engineers,  appointed 
by  a  board  of  intelligent  agricultural  gentlemen,  assisted  by  expe- 
rienced civil  engineers,  sitting  in  Dublin ;  and  then  say  if  you  do  not 
do  this  fv€  will,  and  will  then  apportion  the  share  of  expense  according 
to  the  benefit  derived,  for  which  your  estates  must  pay  the  interest. 
The  law  of  the  land  recoenises  tnis  principle.  In  1732  the  Barren 
Land  Act  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  empowered  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  enquire  into  the  interests  of  persons  claiming 
waste  lands,  and  to  oblige  them  to  coniribute  to  the  drainage  thereof  in 
proportion  to  9uch  their  ifUere»t.  Common  sense  points  out,  that  where 
a  dense  and  starving  population  require  employment,  and  that  means 
for  providing  them  therewith  can  be  usetully  applied,  not  only  for 
their  benefit,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  that  where 
private  objections,  or  narrow  minded  niggardliness,  obstruct  the  good, 
that  they  should  be  disregarded ;  and  even  if  it  were  allowed  that  the 
rights  of  pronerty  would  be  interfered  with,  still,  is  the  public  good 
to  oe  sacrinced  by  the  neglect  and  incompetence  of  landed  proprietors  I 
Should  they  not  be  compelled  to  see  their  own  interests  and  benefit 
mankind?  It  is  only  such  persons  that  could  complain;  the  improving 
man  of  intelligence  would  rejoice ;  for  the  sood  he  intended  doing 
could  no  longer  be  nullified  by  the  neglect  of  bis  neighbour. 

Another  means  of  giving  employment  and  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people,  is  by  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands;  I  do  not  mean 
the  bogs :  tnere  is  enough  to  do  without  them,  and  our  successors  in 
some  centuries  to  come  may  find  it  to  be  then  perhaps  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  undertake  this.  The  Waste  Land  Society,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Devon  is  chairman,  have  begun  in  the  right  way ;  but  the 
limited  means  at  their  command,  compared  to  the  demand  for  their 
assistance,  enable  them  to  l)e  a  model  only  to  Grovemment.  I  at- 
tended the  last  annual  inspection  made  l^  his  Lordship  on  the  lands 
of  Ballinakill.  Three  years  before  that  I  visited  it;  then  it  was  a 
wild,  dreary,  desolate  mountain ;  now  how  does  it  look  ?  Seventy  or 
eighty  families  are  living  in  comfort  on  it,  the  cottages  are  clean,  neat 
and  comfortable,  the  crops  equalling,  if  not  excelling,  those  grown  in 
the  demesne  of  the  neiKhbouriog  Baronet;  good  roads  have  been 
formed,  fences  erected,  draining  executed,  turnips  and  clovers  feed 
their  stock,  and  all  appears  improvine  and  satisfactory.  A  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  Mr.  Featherstone,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  the 
same  mountain,  his  tenants  surpassed,  if  possible,  in  improvement,  the 
Society's.  He  has  built  a  handsome  residence  for  himself  and  familv, 
young  plantations  have  sprung  up,  and  in  as  sheltered  and  comfortable 
a  spot  as  the  most  fastidious  could  wish  for,  where  a  few  years  since 
a  solitary  bird  could  not  be  seen,  so  desolate  appeared  the  place; 
there  he  told  me  all  be  did  had  paid  htm,  he  had  created  an  estate, 
and  that  many  of  his  tenants  having  reclaimed,  with  some  little  as- 
sistance from  nim,  portions  of  land,  had  sold  their  interest  in  them  to 
others  for  large  sums,  and  taking  a  new  spot,  had  begun  again  in  the 
same  mountain ;  and  were  in  better  olrcumstances  than  the  lowland 
men  holding  the  same  sized  farms.  But  how  was  this?  The  answer 
is  worthy  oT  particular  attention.  Ou  the  Society's  and  Mr.  Feather- 
stone's  tracts  the  tenants  were  not  allowed  to  waste  their  time  in  la- 
borious unprofitableness ;  they  were  instructed  what  to  do,  in  reclaim- 
ing, draining,  and  cropping,  by  experienced  agricultarists,  employed 
by  the  proprietors  to  do  so ;  and  in  this  only  lies  the  secret.  The 
educated  man's  duty  was  to  think,  advise,  instruct:  the  labouring 
man's  to  act,  and  well  has  the  system  answered.  There  are  a  million 
and  a  half  acrea  of  such  moontain  wastes  in  Irelaadt  which  if  in. 


proved,  would  support  8000  families,  or  180,000  psrsotis.  WitlioQt 
alludins  to  the  advantage  bringing  this  Into  cultivation  would  ba  to 
England,  in  the  increased  supply  of  provisions  to  your  markets,  wiUioat 
looking  to  the  great  national  improvement  this  would  be,  but  mer^y 
viewing  it  as  a  charitable  act,  now  immeasurably  dofff  it  surpass  the 
poor  relief  acts,  the  emancipation  and  other  political  measnres. 

How  can  tbte  be  done  ?  Easily.  Large  sums  are  ammally  voted  ko 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  expended  in  their  botanie  gardens,  fro.  Let 
Government  grant  £10^000.  per  annum  to  assist  the  Watt«  Land 
Society.  Colonel  Robinson  knows  well  what  to  do  with  tt;  tnd  if 
with  so  much  money  he  should  at  all  hesitate  how  to  apply  It,  the 
Earl  of  Devon  can  assist  him.  Associated  with  them,  let  there  be  Gap* 
tain  Larcom,  Captain  Kennedy,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Stewart  Freneb,  wotud 
be  better,  as  he  knows  where,  and  how  to  begin ;  let  him  be  tlie  repre* 
sentative  of  Government ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  with  such  mea^ 
with  an  efficient  staflT  of  practical  men,  and  backed  with  the  £10,000; 
more  would  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  this  country,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  than  100,000  soldiers  could  ever  accom- 
plish. 

There  are  said  to  be  800,000  acres  of  land  covered  by  tbe  expan« 
sion  of  lakes  and  rivers,  to  which  may  be  added  600,000  acres  that 
are  saturated  with  water,  rendered  unprofitable,  bat  uncovered! 
£10,000/K)0  per  annum  of  agricultural  produce  is  said  to  be  lost  to 
the  kingdom  by  unreclaimed  land ;  and  yet  nearly  three  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  are  destitute  from  tbe  want  of  employment.  Now  if 
such  statements  are  true,  and  they  have  been  reported  by  Grovemment 
officers,  if  England  pays  for  agricultural  proauce  £10,000,000  per 
annum  to  foreign  nations,  which  oonld  be  provided  her  by  this  country, 
and  if  in  addition  to  this  a  dense  and  starving  population  are  discon- 
tented, almost  disaffected,  and  that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
employment,  surely  it  is  the  interest  of  the  British  GfovemmenC  to 
try  the  experiment  I  most  humbly  have  recommended,  and  tbe  result, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  fully  equal  that  obtained  hf  Uie  Waste 
Land  Society. 

But  tl^ese  plans  only  relieve  die  persons  witbovt  land ;  what  is  to 
be  done  for  those  occupying  it?  Before  I  state  my  opinion,  allow  me 
to  put  you  right  as  to  the  laMlords  of  Ireland.  As  a  class,  tliey  are 
the  most  abused,  but  I  am  happ^  to  say,  it  is  by  those  who  know  least 
about  them.  Their  worst  fault  is,  I  believe,  that  they  do  not  see  their 
own  interests  sufficiently,  that  they  view  their  estates  with  local  eyesi 
instead  of  doing  so  with  eyes  enlightened  l^  a  study  of  other  eonn* 
tries,  by  viewing  what  has  been  done  in  other  places  through  judi- 
cious improvements.  It  is  really  very  difficult  to  convince  many  that 
their  incomes  can  be  at  all  increased  by  improvements ;  and  when  we 
see  men  who  are  presumed  to  be  edncated,  still  lingering  in  tbe  old 
beaten  track  of  dubiousness,  unwillinjf  to  try  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  because  ttieir  fathers  did  not  do,  as  we  would,  it  Is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  those  under  them,  the  uneducated,  should 
follow  and  persevere  in  tbe  systems  practised  of  old,  which  they  have 
been  taught  almost  to  revere,  certainly  to  follow,  chan£^  from  wiiiefa, 
their  superiors  have  characterised  as  theoretic  nonsense,  wild  specula- 
tions, mad  schemes,  &e«  But  to  return  to  the  calumnies  lieaped  on 
landlords;  many  have  ejected,  in  some  cases  I  believe  with  unneeeatary 
cruelty,  InU  it  i%  not  general;  I  know  many  inheriting  fine  estates,  and 
large  ilebts,  good  men,  incapable  of  assisting  their  tenants,  and  unabte 
to  allow  time  for  payment  of  rent  from  tbe  pressure  of  their  oreditors. 
These  men,  if  they  are  not  paid,  are  compelled  to  seek  tenants  ca« 
pable  of  doing  so.  Then  comes  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  possession  | 
the  occupier  knovrlog  the  impossibility  of  obtainl^  subsistence  if  he 
leaves,  endeavours  to  retain  possession  in  spite  ofiaw,  and  tbe  land- 
lord is  compelled  to  obtain  an  Aa6ef«-— scenes  of  distress  follow.  Bat 
what  is  the  cause  of  them?  Want  of  labour*  In  fact,  I  believe  if 
constant  employment  oould  be  obtained,  many  of  tbe  small  farmers 
would  give  up  their  holdings,  and  that  farms  might  be  consolldatedf 
which,  with  improvement  in  the  system  of  agriculture,  would  be  a 
vast  sidvantage  to  the  country;  but  whilst  the  aeficiency  of  employ- 
ment continues,  I  consider  it  cannot  be  done  without  causing  so  mocli 
misery  that  no  advantage  to  a  few  oould  justify.  Had  Irieh  landlords, 
English  tenants,  or  tenants  with  tbe  same  capital,  same  education,  and 
same  intelligence,  you  would  hear  nothing  of  the  disaj^eements  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  Irish  would  not  ne  a  whit  betuod  tbe  Eng- 
lish landlords,  and  Ireland  would  be  prosperous;  but  to  do  this,  you 
must  raise  the  character  of  the  Irish  tenant,  and  this  brings  me  to  tlie 
subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  small  Irish  farmer.  All  you  re- 
quire to  do,  is  to  instruct  him  in  the  practice  of  aericultore.  I  look 
upon  it  to  be  as  absurd  to  put  a  good  piece  of  land  into  tbe  bands  of 
small  farmers,  uneducateo,  understanding  nothing  of  the  proper  ays* 
tems  of  farming,  such  as  the  Irish  sman  farmer,  and  direct  him  to 
manege  it,  as  it  would  be  to  give,  one  who  never  learned  to  write,  a  good 
pen,  and  order  him  to  do  so.   They  most  be  taught*   Agriciltare  ii 
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abusiiieMt  reqairing  an  appreoticethip  of  practice  and  reading  to  be 
master  of.  But  tuoh  perfect  mastery  is  not  <reqaired  io  the  Irish 
farmer;  let  him  be  taught  the  primers  of  the  business  on  the  soil 
where  he  lives,  by  men  fulW  competent  to  teach  and  direct  him,  let 
these  agricttitorists  be  men  of  ioteUiffencey  capable  of  understanding 
the  corapoaition  and  management  of  the  yarious  soils  they  will  meet 
with;  they  must  be  fully  conversant  with  green  cropping.  Rotation! 
boose  feedingt  and  soiling,  the  ingredients  and  application  of  manures, 
draining,  sut>-8oiling^  and  irrieation ;  the  management  of  dairies,  and 
■iieb  oowa;  and  let  them  be  located  one  in  every  parish  where  such 
iervieee  mf  reqviredf  paid  out  of  the  county  cess  by  the  grand  jnries, 
at  or  near  the  rate  of  j6100  per  annum^  and  be  dhrecUy  under  the 
sarveiilanee  of  a  committee  or  ffentlemen  in  each  parish,  and  of  the 
district  inapectoii  appointed  bv  tSe  government  board  before  referred 
to.  The  coat  will  be  for  the  whoU  country  about  £250,000  per  annum, 
to  be  continued  for  seven  years;  or  in  the  whole  jS  1,750,000,  by 
which  time  there  will  be  sufficient  knowledge  obtained  by  the  people, 
for  dispeoaiM  with  their  further  services.  To  assist  in  meetiitt  this 
som,  toe  poHce  might  be  reduced  in  a  few  years,  although  at  nrst  it 
wodd  be  unwise  to  do  so ;  but  as  the  people  increase  in  comfort, 
there  will  be  less  crime,  and  less  need  of  such  large  forces  to  prevent 

The  advantage  to  the  tenant  would  be,  increased  comfort.  Increased 
eonSdence  with  his  landlord,  and  a  prospect  of  continuous  prosperity 
and  eventual  independence.  To  the  landlord  the  advantage  would  b^ 
equally  great,  certainty  of  his  income,  peace  and  prosperity  on  his 
estate,  io  which  he  will  be  a  sharer,  from  the  tie  that  would  then  exist 
between  the  proprietor  and  occupier,  and  the  increased  value  of  his 
property,  from  the  improved  condition  of  the  tenantry. 

There  is  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  property  in  this ;  the 
benefits  of  proprietorship  are  increased.  The  necessity  of  supplying 
the  information  proposed,  is  shown  by  the  adoption  of  the  means,  to 
an  inaignificant  extent,  certainly,  by  the  agricultural  societies.  They 
have  done  much  good,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view,  (viz.J 
elevating  generafly  the  condition  of  occupiers  of  small  farms;  nor 
ean  it  ba  done  by  such  means,  the  instruction  most  be  more  general 
and  more  explicit,  than  the  agriculturist  has  time  and  opportunity  of 
givii^. 

Let  me  insist  upon  it,  that  all  the  tenants  require  ia  instruction,  you 
may  teach  them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  even  tkie  higher 
branches  of  education ;  but  it  is  all  useless  as  applied  to  the  tenantrv 
of  this  country,  if  they  are  not  taught  agriculture.  It  is  this  by  which 
tbejrare  to  subsist,  by  which  landlords  are  to  receive  their  incomes,  by 
which  Ireland  is  to  prosper,  and  therefore  this  instruction  should  be 
provided  by  Grovemment  in  the  direct  manner  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest.  Increasing  the  franchise  will  not  provide  food ;  the  equali- 
sation of  churches  will  not  grow  potatoes;  nor  will  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  fatten  cattle.    But  these  effects  are  expected  by  a  RepeaL 

Redaction  of  rents  are  not  gemrallu  necessary,  nor  would  it  be 
adeqnate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  would  be  a  decided  injury  to 
Undlords.  Instead  of  reductions  of  10s.  per  acre,  which  in  soost  cases 
would  be  30  per  cent.,  teach  them  to  sweU  their  3/.  produce  into  5/., 
not  by  increase  of  prices,  for  that  cannot  be  controlled,  but  by  increased 
production.  Remember,  that  potatoes  and  milk  are  their  only  fare, 
that  with  this  they  are  contented,  if  they  have  sufficient ;  that  their 
wants  are  few,  and  yet  unsupplied;  their  privations  many,  and  unre- 
lieved ;  that  a  starvine  people  may  be  made  easily  to  rebel,  perhaps 
be  as  easily  subdued ;  that  people  in  such  circumstances  deserve  pity 
as  much  as  punishment  for  many  crimes ;  that  immediate  suffering, 

g resent  distress,  dread  of  the  future,  and  remembrance  of  the  past, 
Bve  caused  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Repeal  movement,  and  that 
you.  Sir,  with  the  English  people,  are  alone  able  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses, to  supply  their  wants,  and  this  can  be  done  b^  increasing  the 
demand  for  labour,  by  supplying  the  practical  information  they  require 
in  the  bnsiness  of  agriculture :  then  will  plenty  succeed  poverty,  hap- 
pineaa  displace  misery,  and  Ireland  become  a  great  and  prosperous 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  a  helpmate  for  England,  and  a  blessing  to 
our  covntry  in  the  over  ruling  hands  of  God. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  B-— N,  CE. 
PammMiomf  Fth.  26, 1844. 


An  attempt  Is  to  be  made  this  session  to  extend  the  paUnt  kw  fh»m  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  years.  It  is  hideed  to  be  regretted  that,  whereas  the 
copjright  of  authors  dates  from  publication,  when  profit  is  supposed  imme- 
diately to  commence,  the  copyright  of  inventors  expires  too  frequently 
brfne  a  profit  can  be  realised. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  BOILERS. 

Sir — ^lo  your  Journal  for  last  month  there  is  a  plan  mentioned  for 
supplying  high  pressure  boilers  with  wuter,  which  I  think  might  be 
effected  in  a  more  simple  manner,  thus : — 

Let  a  6  c  be  a  small  tank,  placed  bv  the  side  of  the  boiler,  half  above 
and  half  below  the  proper  water  level ;  let  a,  6,  be  ordinary  slide 
valves  connecting  the  tank  with  the  boiler,  c  a  valve  connecting  the 
tank  with  a  reservoir  placed  above  the  level  of  the  tank. 


The  action  will  be  as  follows :— The  valves  a,  6,  being  shut,  and  c 
open,  the  tank  will  fill  with  water ;  then  c  beings  shut,  a  and  6  opened, 
the  water  will  run  out  of  the  tank  down  to  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler ;  the  valves  being  again  reversed,  the  same  operation  will 
be  repeated,  the  steam  in  toe  tank  being  condensed  by  the  admission 
of  the  cold  water. 

If  the  valves  be  connected  with  the  engine,  so  as  to  be  reversed  at 
proper  intervals,  a  self-acting  and  self-regulating  feeder  will  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  it  is  evident  the  water  in  the  boiler  can  never  rise  above 
the  top  of  the  tank,  and  if  the  water  falls  too  low,  a  whole  tank  full 
will  be  admitted  instead  of  half,  thus  quickly  restoring  the  balance. 

The  valve  6  should  be  large,  and  the  communication  with  the  boiler 
not  left  open  longer  than  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  in 
the  tank  becoming  heated  by  the  condensation  of  steam ;  a  board 
floating  loosely  in  toe  tank  would  prevent  the  steam  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  placed  on  the  top  of  a  locomotive  would 
enable  the  boiler  to  be  supplied  by  hand  while  the  engine  was  standing. 
I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Carr. 

Folkatone^  Fibrmry  Sf  1844. 


MAXTON^S  LONG  SLIDE  VALVE  FOR  CONDENSING 

ENGINES. 

By  Mr.  John  Mazton,  Engineer. 

The  advantages  of  this  valve  are,— that  it  may  be  used  without  a 
steam*chest,  while  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  long  slide  valve  in 
shortening  the  passages  to  the  cylinder,  it  works  with  much  less  fric- 
tion than  the  common  long  slide-valve,  the  pressure  being  equalized, 
and  is  much  less  expensive,  and  easier  upheld,  than  the  packed  valve. 

In  fig.  1,  the  piston  is  represented  as  descending  in  the  cylinder, 
the  vacuum  being  formed  under  the  piston  by  the  passage  A  through 
the  valve  towards  the  condensert  the  steam  being  admitted  above  the 
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piston  by  the  induction  passage  B,  the  steam  at  the  same  time  having 
access  to  the  portion  of  the  valve  below  at  D,  which  tends  to  press  the 


Fiff.l. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  a. 


valve  outwards  from  the  cylinder,  while  the  vacuum,  acting  on  the  in- 
side of  the  valve  E,  draws  it  towards  the  cylinder,  the  valve  being  so 
proportioned  that  the  vacuum  must  so  far  overbalance  the  steam,  that 
the  valve  will  keep  close  to  the  cylinder.  In  fig.  2,  the  piston  is  at 
half-stroke,  ascending,  and  the  position  of  the  valve  is  reversed  from 
that  in  fig.  1.    Fig.  3  is  a  front  view  and  section  of  the  valve. 

,    ,  John  Maxton. 

Letih  Engine  Wbrki. 


TUBES  QP  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

Inteitigaiion  to  determine  the  diannter  of  the  Tube»  of  a  Locomotive 
Engine  Boiler  to  produce  a  maximum  effect. 

In  treating  this  subject  it  appears  rational  to  suppose  that  the  effect 
of  the  hot  air  in  passing  through  the  tubes  is  directly  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  surface  in  contact  therewith,  and  as  the  time  of  contact 
conjointly :  that  is,  denoting  the  number  of  tubes  by  n,  their  diameter 
by  8,  their  aggregate  surface  by  t,  their  united  area  bv  a,  and  the  time 
of  contact  by/,  supposing  the  length  of  the  tubes  constant,  we  shall 
have  the  following  postulates. 


i  a  a 

a  a  n 

t  a  n 

8  a  n 


^  A. 

«•  B. 

«  C. 

•'.  ^«  a  n*  8^  a  maximum  D. 

B     Let  the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D  be  the  space  which  is 

to  be  occupied  by  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  and  let  AB=a, 

and  AD  =6;  also  let  the  distance  between  the  inner 

surfaces  of  two  adjacent  tubes  be  a  given  interval  c, 

£v p      and  because  the  same  distance  c  must  exist  between 

^  the  sides  of  the  extreme  tubes,  and  the  ends  A  D,  B  C 
of  the  above  figure,  then  a-~c  must  be  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  equal  parts,  which  will  be  regulated  by  the  distance  between  the 
centres  (of  two  adjacent  tubes,  and  let  this  distance  be  (a— c);r,  x 

tt     /»  1 

being  a  function  of  {a^c\  =  -,  the  number  of  tubes  in 

one  horizontal  row  A  B. 

The  tubes  are  so  disposed,  that  the  lines  joining  the  centres  of  dny 
three  adjacent  tubes  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  consequently  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  horizontal  rows  will  be 

.  6-c  2(6-c) 


the  number  of  horizontal  rows  in  A  D,  and 

2(6 -c)  2(6- c) 


1 

*        (a— c)a^^^ 


(o-c)arV3 
The  whole  number  of  tubes  in  A  B  C  D  =  n. 

Further  the  distance  (a  —  c)«  is  greater  than  the  diameter  of  a  tube 
by  the  interval  c,  therefore 

(a — c)«  —  e = the  diameter  of  a  tube  =  8. 
Let  v= 8*1416,  then  the  aggregate  circumference  of  allthetnbea 
(and  which  may  be  taken  to  express  the  internal  surface  in  conteqaence 
of  the  length  of  the  tubes  being  constant),  will  be 

2»(6-c)         /(a— c)ar-c\  ^  ^ 

and  the  area  of  the  tubes  will  be 

*(^— c)  /(a— ^«--c\«  -       .     ,A      ox 

— ^   .    \ /    =:  It  5*,  or  /     (A  or  B) 

2(a— c)t/3  ^  t  K  J 

Now  by  the  postulate  we  have  st  a  maximum,  and  substitotii^  the 
values  8  and  i  as  found  above,  we  have 

2*(ft  — g)  ^  {(a—c)x^ey  *(6— c)     ^  ((a— c)ar— c}«  _ 

(a— c)V8'  *"  2(a— c)VB*  «"  ~" 

^(b—cy        /(a— c)ar— c\»  .  ,^  ^, 

8(a-c)«    •    ^^ -^ /,amaximum  =  n«»-  (D) 

All  the  above  quantities,  except  «*,  are  constants,  and  the  second 
factor  only  contains  the  variable,  therefore  we  have 


^(a^c)x-^cy  _ 


a  maximum. 


Differentiating  and  equating  with  zero,  rejecting  the  denominator, 
we  have 

8  (a-^-c)  s*  {(a— c)  4?— c}«  rf  *  —  4  *»  {(a— c)  *— c}»  i r  =  o , 
whence  (a^-c)  se  =  4  c. 

But  (a-^c)  X  =  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  adjacent 
tubes,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  four  times  the  interval  between 
their  internal  surfaces. 

Further  (a— c)  *— c  =  3  c  r=  the  diameter  of  a  tube,  which  must 
be  equal  to  three  times  the  same  interval. 
It  is  obvioas  that  the  smaller  e  is  taken,  the  greater  will  be  the 

value  of  the  expression  {^fZlfLfZlf}".  and,  therefore,  the  tubes 

ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  possible. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  application  of  the  principles  herein 
developed,  I  have  prepared  drawings  of  the  tubes  of  a  locomotire 
engine  boiler,  such  as  are  very  commooly  used,  and  also  of  one  tubed 
according  to  the  proportions  just  determined. 
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Table  of  the  eomparatlfe  eTaporatiog  power  of  tbree  different 
oetbods  of  tubiDg: — 


Reference  to  drawing 
Number  of  tabes 
iDtemtl  diameter  of  tubes 
Distance  bet«reen  centres   . .       „ 
Interrai  in  tube  plate         . .       „ 
ToUl  drcomference  of  tnbei        „ 
Total  sectional  area  of  tubes        „ 
Product  of  circumference  and  area. 


Comparison 

A  :  C  :  :  100  :  120 

B  :  C  : :  100  :  112 


ooooooooo 

oQpOOOOOOo 

ooooooooo; 
oooooooo 
■poooooo/ 


It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  boiler  which  is  tubed  io  the 
theoretic  proportion  is  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  superior  to  the  others. 

Let  08  now  determine  the  area  of  the  tubes,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  space,  when  the  preceding  theoretic  ratio  is  adopted. 

0—- c 

-7—  r=  the  number  of  tubes  in  one  horizontal  row  A  B. 
4c 

4  e  Vl  z=  8  c  |79= the  vertical  distance  between  the  horizontal  row  a 


2cV3 

a  —  c 

4c 


=  the  number  of  horizontal  rows  in  A  D. 


6  — c         (a''C)(b  —  c) 


2c  V3  8c»V3 

Diameter  of  a  tube  =  8e 
.     (g— c)(6— c) 


X  ^(3c)«  = 


the  whole  number  of  tubes. 


(a-c)(6-.c) 


8c»t/3  *  32V3 

the  area  of  the  lubes :  from  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  diameter 
of  the  tubes  disappears  from  the  expression,  indicating  that  so  long  as 
the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  interval  remains  the  same,  the 
aggregate  area  will  be  constant,  let  the  actual  diameter  be  what  it 
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may :  and  the  value  of  - — -  =  0'51.    The  area  of  the  tubes  will| 

therefore  rather  exceed  the  half  of  the  space. 
ManeheiUr. 


QjEO.  W.  Buck. 


ENTASIS  OF  CHURCH  SPIRES. 
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Sir — ^In  a  report  of  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  given  in  your  journal  of 
Jan.  27, 1  observed  some  remarks  up- 
on the  question  of  entasis  in  spires, 
from    which  it  appears,  that  the 

Sentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
iscossion  had  not  recognised  de» 
cided  curved  lines  in  any  spire  ex- 
cept that  of  Newark ;  1  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  instance,  from  the  same 
district,  a  much  finer  and  better 
developed  example  than  the  spire 
of  that  church,  which,  it  is  true, 
has  a  positive  though  slight  entasis: 
the  accompanying  drawing,  should 
you  think  it  wonhy  of  a  place  in 
jrour  valuable  Journal^  and  which 
IS  an  elevation  of  the  steeple  of 
Gedling  Church  about  four  miles 
from  Nottingham,  will  more  clearly 
exemplify  this  assertion :  the  scale 
and  measurements  may  be  depended 
upon,  as  the  latter  were  taken 
during  some  repairs  at  the  summit 
of  the  spire,  it  will  be  perceived 
from  this  that  the  amount  of  varia- 
tion or  bulging  from  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
is  very  considerable,  being  in  the 
widest  part  not  less  than  two  feet  1 
indeed  the  swell  is  so  ereat  as  to 
prevent  a  person,  standing  upon 
the  leads  of  the  tower,  seeing  the 
weathercock,  unless  by  leaning  over 
the  battlement :  the  curve  extends 
43  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  .battle- 
ment, where  it  meets  the  straight 
lines  of  the  rest  of  the  spire,  and 
forms  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  about  270  fL 

The  style  of  the  spire  is  of  what 
I  should  denominate  the  second 
decorated ;  circa  1320 :  and  it  is, 

Serhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
[ewark  is  also  of  decorated  date, 
although  somewhat  later  than  Ged- 
ling. it  is  situated  at  the  north 
west  angle  of  the  nave ;  and  conse- 
quently groups  very  picturesqoelv 
with  the  body  of  the  church,  wnich 
possesses  many  interesting  features, 
and  has  a  most  exquisite  early 
English  chancel  of  rather  unusual 
dimensions  (50  ft.  by  24ft.):  there 
are  four  niches  occupying  the  alter- 
nate faces  of  the  spire  as  indicated 
in  the  drawing ;  they  contain  nude 
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and  female  statues,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  One  of  the  best  pre- 
served male  figures  is  apparentif  clad  In  ebain  mail,  with  a  low  conical 
helmet;  and  wears  either  a  jopon  or  oyclas,  with  a  triangular  or  heater 
shaped  shield,  and  a  sword  girt  upon  the  thigh:  this  costume  cor- 
responds with  the  date  to  which  I  have  assigned  the  erection  of  the 
steeple.  There  are  also  two  canopied  niches,  containing  good  figures 
of  saints,  upon  the  western  end. 

The  general  effect  of  the  spire  is  very  imposing^  its  lofty  altitude 
gaining  additional  elevation  from  Its  beautiful  proportions  and  fine 
outline ;  which,  toeether  with  the  absence  of  all  meretricious  detail, 
and  resulting  simnlTcity  of  design,  would,  in  ny  opinion,  render  it  an 
admirable  model  for  modem  imitation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  ROBIKSON. 

J^otiingkam,  Fehrmry  20, 1844. 


MESSRS.  BOULTON  &  WATT,  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Through  the  intervention  of  a  Correspondent  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  document  of  some  importance — ^being  not  less 
than  a  copy  of  the  instructions  furnished  by  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Watt 
to  five,  we  are  informed,  of  their  principal  agents,  and  superinten- 
dents, who  were  deputed  by  them  to  attend,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  erection  of  the  steam  engines  made  by  the  firm, 
uncUr  the  first  conditions  of  the  patent-rights  granted  to  them. 

In  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  some  authors 
have  shown  much  laborious  research,  and  have  deemed  it  right  to  ad- 
duce as  elementary  discoverers,  the  names  of  Hero,  Branca^  and 
other  individuals ;  and  have  terminated  this  branch  of  their  histories^ 
with  the  inventions  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  and  the  Marc^uis  of  Wor- 
cester. But  we,  ourselves,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  history  of  the 
invention  of  the  steam*engine,  there  are  only  three  important  elemen- 
tary periods;  viz.,  those  of  Savery,  Newoomen,  and  Watt;  and  all 
of  them  took  place  within  a  century. 

In  takine  a  retrospect  of  the  inventions  of  those  eminently  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  lived 
and  brought  them  forward,  we  scarcely  know  to  whom  the  greatest 
meed  of  praise  is  due— whether  to  Savery,  for  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  its  first  application  to  the  arts  of  life ;  or  to  New- 
oomen, for  the  introduction  of  the  cylinder,  piston,  beam,  and  pump- 
work  generally,  which  still  remain,  as  essential  features  of  the  inven- 
tion; or  to  Watt,  first  for  effecting  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in  a 
vessel  separate  from  the  cylinder;  and  secondly,  for  his  admirable 
contrivance  of  the  parallel  motion.  For  it  was  by  this  last  that  he 
was  enabled  to  work  the  steam  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  and  to 
reduce  the  action  of  the  engine  to  that  extraordinary  precision  of 
time  and  power,  for  which  it  is  now  universally  celebrated,  and  by 
which  it  is  adapted  to  the  performance  of  the  most  delicate  and  rapid 
processes,  even  to  the  weaving  of  lace. 

To  James  Watt,  notwithstandins  the  profundity  of  his  intellect  and 
great  inventive  powers,  much  additional  praise  is  due  for  his  sound 
commercial  talent ;  so  ably  aided  and  seconded,  as  it  is  well-known 
to  have  been,  by  his  princely-minded  partner,  Mr.  Boulton.  And, 
perhaps,  it  was  owing  to  this  last  mentioned  circumstance,  that  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Watt  spread  so  rapidly  over  the  surface 
of  the  civilized  world,  as  pre-eminently  skilful  mechanicians. 

A  document  emanating  from  such  a  nrm,  even  as  a  matter  of  history, 
is  of  some  importance ;  but  when  the  low  state  of  the  mechanical 
arts  at  that  period  is  considered,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  placed  in 
juxta-position  with  the  soundness  of  judgment,  prudence,  uid  fore- 
sight, displayed  in  the  document,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration 
ofthat  commercial  sagaci^,  by  which  they  ensured  practical  success. 
There  cannot  be  a  question,  that  much  of  that  success,  and  its  conse- 
(^uence,  the  realization  of  great  wealth,  was  produced  by  deep  inves- 
tigation of,  and  attention  to,  minute  details,  as  thus  exhibited ;  and  it 
ought  to  convey  to  many  of  those  who  have  embarked,  or  are  about  to 
enibark,  in  the  same  arduous  and  honourable  profession,  a  memorable 
lesson. 

In  giving  the  document  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  presume  to  dis- 
turb uie  meaning  of  the  text,  or  attempt  to  enrich  it  by  notes  and  an- 
notations. But,  at  the  conclusion,  we  shall  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
whole,  and  bring  the  practical  illustration  of  the  steam-engine  down 
to  the  present  time. 
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1.  Hafing  find  upon  the  proper  litoatlon  of  tbe  pamp  in  the  pit,  from  its 
fm\x%  memiure  out  the  distance  to  the  centre  of  the  eylindert ;— that  Is,  the 
loigth  of  the  working  beam,  or  great  lever,  and  the  half  breadth  of  each  of 
tlie  great  chains, «  then,  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  set  off  all  the 
other  dimensions  of  the  house,  including  the  thickncM  of  the  walls.  Dig  out 
the  whole  grminds  included,  to  the  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  cellar ;  so  that 
tk  bottom  of  the  cylinder  may  stand  on  a  level  with  the  natural  ground  of 
the  place,  or  lower,  if  convenient.  For  the  less  height  the  house  has  above 
gmond,  so  anch  the  firmer  will  it  be.  The  foundation  of  the  walls  must  be 
Isid  at  least  two  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  unless  the  founda- 
tion be  Ann  rock  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a  small  open  drain  into 
the  pit,  quite  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  lever  wall,  to 
ktoff  tny  water  that  may  be  acddenully  spilt  in  the  engine  house,  or  may 
naterally  come  Into  the  cellar.  If  the  foundation,  at  that  depth,  does  not 
pra^  good,  you  must  go  down  to  a  better,  if  in  your  reach ;  or  make  it  good 
by  a  platfcnn  of  wood,  or  piles,  or  both. 

%  The  foundation  of  the  lever  wall  roust  be  carried  down  bwer  than  the 
bottom  of  the  space  left  under  the  condenser  cistern,  to  get  at  the  screws 
which  fa.  the  condenser ;  and  two  short  walls  must  be  built  to  carry  the 
bfiBs  under  the  condenser  cistern.  Two  other  slight  walls  must  be  built,  one 
OB  each  side,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  dstem,  to  keep  the  earth  from  it, 
which  woaM  otherwise  cause  it  to  rot. 

8.  Within  the  house,  low  walls  must  be  firmly  built  to  carry  the  lower 
cylinder  beams,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  to  get  to  the  holding  down 
icrews ;  and  the  ends  of  these  beams  must  also  be  lodged  in  the  wall ;  but 
the  platform  must  not  be  built  on  them,  until  the  house  is  otherwise  finished. 

i.  Hie  lever  wall  must  be  buih  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  run  soHd,  cowrje 
hf  etmrm,  with  thin  lime  mortar ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lime  has 
not  bmi  long  slaked.  If  the  house  be  built  of  stone,  let  the  stones  be  long 
and  laige,  and  let  many  headers  be  laid  through  the  wall ;  it  should  also  be 
a  rale,  that  every  stone  be  laid  on  the  broadest  bed  it  has,  and  never  set  on 
its  edge. 

A  conne,  or  two,  above  the  lintel  of  the  door  which  leads  to  the  condenser, 
baOd,  in  the  wall,  two  parallel  flat  thin  bars  of  iron,  equally  distant  from 
fsdi  other,  and  from  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  wall,  and  reaching  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  lever  wall.  About  a  foot  higher  In  the  wall,  lay  at 
every  four  feet  of  the  breadth  of  the  front,  other  bars  of  the  same  kind,  at 
right  angles  to  the  former  course,  and  reaching  quite  through  the  thickness 
of  the  wall ;  and  at  each  front  comer  lay  a  long  bar,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tide  walls,  and  reaching  quite  through  the  front  wall.  If  these  bars  be  10  ft. 
or  ]2fL  long,  it  will  be  sufficient.  When  the  house  is  built  up  nearly  to  the 
booom  of  the  opening  under  the  great  beam,  another  double  course  of  bars 
aust  be  built  In,  as  has  been  directed. 

5.  At  the  level  of  the  upper  cylinder  beams,  holes  most  be  left  In  the  walls 
for  tbdr  ends,  with  room  to  move  them  laterally,  so  that  the  cylinder 
nay  be  got  in ;  and  smaller  holes  must  be  left  quite  through  the  walls  for  the 
introduction  of  iron  ban ;  which  being  firmly  fastened  to  the  cylinder  beams 
at  one  end,  and  screwed  at  the  other,  or  outer  end,  will  serve,  by  their  going 
tliroagh  both  the  front  and  back  wails,  to  bind  the  house  more  firmly  to- 
other. 

6.  The  spring  beams,  or  Iron  bars  fastened  firmly  to  them,  must  readi  quite 
through  the  back  wall,  and  be  keyed,  or  screwed  up  tight ;  and  they  must  be 
firmly  fastened  to  the  lever  wall  on  each  side,  either  by  iron  bars,  firm  pieces 
of  wood,  or  long  strong  stones  reaching  far  back  into  the  wall.  They  must 
also  be  bedded  soHdly  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  opening  built  in  the  firmest  man- 
MT  with  wood  or  stone.  The  spring  beam  must  always  be  laid  eight  inches, 
on  each  side,  distant  from  the  working  beam,  to  give  room  for  the  side 
aicbes. 

7.  The  house  being  finished,  a  wooden  platform,  of  two  and  a  half  inch 
pisnk,  must  be  laid  on  the  lower  cylinder  beams;  and  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder  being  accurately  marked  on  It,  four  holes  must  be  bored  through  the 
cyknder  beams  for  the  holding  down  screws ;  and  four  boxes,  about  seven  or 
c^  bsehea  square,  and  as  long  as  the  stone  platform  will  be  deep,  must  be 
placed  perpendicularly  over  them.  Then  the  stone  or  brick  platform  must  be 
built  up  to  the  level  of  the  cylinder's  bottom.  It  must  be  composed  of  the 
heaviest  materials  which  can  readily  and  cheaply  be  procured.  A  very  solid 
fitter  of  stone  or  brickwork,  laid  in  the  best  lime  mortar,  must  be  carried  up 
dutedy  under  the  cylinder,  and  must  be,  at  least,  of  the  diameter  of  the  out- 
iidcof  thefianches;  the  rest  of  tlie  platform  may  be  filled  up  with  heavy 
QBterials,  bedded  solidly  in  a  mortar  of  clay  and  sand,  and  well  beat  into 
their  placas,  so  that  they  may  never  settle  or  yield. 

>  [M3.— It  may  b«  occcflMiy  here  to  ftate,  that  as  the  Inatractioiia  her*  ghran  wtre 
^Uhb  izsl  cnfliica  mad*  aad  erected  uoder  the  patent,  tbef  were  applied  to  pumptng 
^1  that  the  eagiiict  were  of  the  klad  daoonioatad  **  atmoapheric,'*  and  thai,  aa  the 
IttaM  WMHloft  waa  not  then  Inveatad,  the  drcoiar  motion  of  durerent  paru  of  the  beam 
^te  ateafid  Into  the  appiwaimatlvely  vertical,  vpward  and  downward,  motion  of  the 
pteew  fod,  aad  pomp  rods,  by  ■rch  heads,  or  "arcbei,"  on  the  beams;  sod  by  (  "" 

fhe  ndi  to  then  by  chslas.  J 


8.  The  lever,  or  great  working  beam,  is  bast  when  composed  of  one  tingle 
log  of  seasoned  oak  i  where  that  cannot  be  obtained,  two  may  be  used,  or 
four,  or  more.  The  fewer  k>gs  it  is  composed  6f,  so  much  the  more  durable 
will  the  lever  be,  or  of  so  much  smaller  scantling  may  it  be  made.  This  beam 
must  be  fsshioned  aad  mounted.  The  diagonal  sUys,  fastened  to  the  arches, 
and  on  the  lower  log,  or  lower  edge  of  the  beam,  will  prevent  the  logs  from 
sliding  on  one  another,  by  the  difference  of  the  direction  in  which  the  chains 
act  upon  them,  when  the  end  of  the  lever  Is  up  or  down.  Tliest  stays  must 
be  let  into  the  side  of  the  beam,  that  the  other  diagonal  braoes  may  pass  over 
them.  The  diagonal  braces,  which  reach  from  the  top  of  the  king  posts  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  beam,  are  intended  to  prevent  the  logs  from  bending  or 
sliding  on  one  another.  They  are  fintened  to  the  beam,  at  their  lower  end, 
by  means  of  a  strong  square  bar  of  iron  screwed  at  both  ends,  which  passes 
throogfa  the  beam,  and  serves  to  bind  it  together,  laterally.  They  must  no- 
where else  have  any  fixture  to  the  beam.  Their  screws,  at  the  top  of  the 
king  posts,  must  be  tightened  from  time  to  time,  as  required. 

The  gudgeon  must  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  and  must  not  be  at 
all  let  Into  It ;  only  the  comers  of  the  log  may  be  taken  off,  to  fit  the  saddle 
plate,  and  to  prevent  the  saddle  piste  from  sliding  on  the  beam.  One  or  two 
pieces  of  hardwood,  about  five  inches  broad,  and  a  foot  long,  by  three  inches 
thick,  may  be  let  into  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  one  inch  deep,  with  their 
ends  butting  up  against  the  saddle  plate.  They  must  be  spiked  down  in 
their  places ;  and  both  them,  and  the  saddle  plate,  must  be  laid  in  a  bed  of 
tar  and  tallow,  mixed  and  used  bolNng  hot,  which  will  prevent  the  wood 
rotting  under  them.  A  clamp  of  oak,  four  Inches  thick,  and  from  four  to 
six  feet  long,  must  be  spiked  on  the  lower  side  of  the  beam.  This  clamp 
must  be  rounded  on  the  edges ;  Its  use  is  to  prevent  the  beam  straps  from 
hurting  or  weakening  the  beam  in  that  critical  place.  These  beam  straps 
must  not  be  made  out  of  thick  bars,  or  lumps  of  iron ;  but  must  be  made  up 
by  a  number  of  thin  or  small  ban  weMed  together ;  and  they,  and  all  the 
other  iron  work  of  the  beam,  must  be  made  of  iron  of  the  best  quality.  All 
the  big  pieces  should  be  made  up  of  smaller,  or  thin  bars,  in  the  way  I  have 
meotioiMd.  Upon  no  aceoant,  whatever,  let  any  holes  be  bored  through  the 
beam  near  the  gudgeon,  nor  any  thing  else  be  done,  which  may  weaken  it 
there. 

9.  The  arches  for  the  plug  trie  and  condenser  pumps  should  be  screwed  to 
the  beam  by  screw  boHs,  which  should  pass  through  the  joints  of  the  logs  of 
the  beam,  if  it  be  composed  of  more  logs  than  one,  and  one  bolt  may  gene- 
rally pass  above  the  beam ;  these  bolts  also  serve  to  keep  the  beam  together 
Uterally ;  these  arches  should  be  made  with  a  shoulder  of  two  Inches  pro- 
jection to  rest  on  the  upper  side  of  the  beam.  The  tails  of  the  martingales 
of  the  plug  tree,  and  the  condenser  pumps,  must  also  be  secured  by  bolts 
passing  throogfa  the  beam  In  some  joint.  If  It  can  conveniently  be  done.  The 
lower  end  of  the  king  post  shoukl  have  a  hollow  in  It,  to  fit  Uie  gudgeon  on ; 
but  care  should  to  be  taken  that  it  rests  upon  the  gudgeon,  and  not  upon  the 
saddle  plate.  It  should  be  contrived,  that  the  tails  of  two  of  the  great  mar* 
ungales  should  rest  on  the  middle  of  each  of  the  two  logs  which  compose 
the  thickness  of  the  beam ;  that  is,  when  the  beam  consists  of  four  or  more 
logs.  The  martingale  screws  should  be  strong,  and  should  go  quite  down 
through  the  beam,  as  it  is  them  that  principally  keep  the  beam  together  hi 
the  direction  of  its  depth.  Near  these  screws  muK  be  placed  the  keys^  or 
pieces  of  hard  dry  wood ;  which,  being  half  let  Into  each  log  of  the  beam, 
prevent  the  logs  from  sliding  one  upon  the  other.  These  keys  shoukl  never 
be  above  two  Inches  thick ;  that  is,  one  inch  let  into  each  log :  they  may  be 
made  in  three  pieces,  the  two  outside  pieces  dovetail  ways,  and  the  middle 
one  tapering ;  by  driving  up  which,  they  are  made  to  join  themselves  In  their 
mortoises.  Or  they  may  be  made  of  one  piece,  six  inches  broad  at  one  end, 
and  five  at  the  other,  so  that  by  driving  the  whole  in,  It  may  check  the 
sliding  of  the  logs.  If  there  are  more  sets  of  logs  than  two  in  the  depth, 
the  keys  must  be  phu:ed,  alternately,  on  different  sides  of  the  martingale 
screws.  Ckre  must  be  taken,  in  placing  the  chains  for  the  plug  tree  and  con- 
denser pumps,  that  all  the  heads  of  the  chain  bolts  be  next  the  beam,  and 
that  they  be  tax  enough  off  not  to  rub  on  the  diagonal  stays,  or  any  other 
thfaig. 

10.  The  great  chains  must  be  made  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  the  martin* 
gales  must  be  placed  so,  that  the  adjusting  screws  may  lie  parallel  to  the 
arches,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  martingale  be  at  right  an- 
gles to  them.  The  holes,  in  the  martingales,  should  be  quite  easy  for  the 
adjusting  screws }  and  a  waahcr,  thinned  about  the  outer  edges,  should  be 
quite  easy  for  the  adjusting  screws ;  and  a  washer,  thinned  about  the  outer 
edges,  should  be  put  under  the  nuts.  There  should  be  a  sufiicient  length  of 
chain,  to  reach  one  link  lower  than  the  under  end  of  the  arch  of  the  beam. 

11.  The  cap  and  cross-bar,  for  the  pUton-rod,  should  be  firm  work,  of 
good  iron.  The  mortoise,  in  the  cap,  should  be  made  exactly  to  suit  tha 
mortoise  in  the  piston-rod  (  and  the  cutter,  or  forelock,  to  fit  them  both 
exactly ;  and  the  cutter  above  all  things  should  be  the  very  best  of  iron*  as 
the  whole  depends  on  it.  There  is  always  a  sufficient  siae  given  it  in  the 
drawings ;  so  that,  If  it  sbould-iaU,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  iron,  or  work* 
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roamhip.   This  cutter  moit  be  kept  in  its  place  by  two  crou  cntten ;  and 
these  again,  by  a  tliong  of  leather,  paned  through  some  holes  in  them. 

12.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  the  plug  tree  can  he  hung  directly  under 
iti  arch ;  yon  are  to  place  them  exactly  in  the  places  fixed  by  the  drawings ; 
that  of  the  arch  will  always  be  found  right  in  the  general  section ;  but  the 
ph^e  of  the  plug  tree  and  guide  posts  must  be  taken,  by  measuring  from  the 
nosile,  in  the  drawing  of  the  working  gear.  A  strong  iron  bracket  with  a 
stay  must  be  festened  to  the  top  of  the  phig  tree,  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  point  of  the  bracket  may  come  directly  under  the  arch.  There  must  be  a 
hole  in  the  point  of  the  bracket,  to  receive  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  reaching 
down  from  the  chain ;  and  the  end  of  this  rod  must  be  screwed,  for  t;f9  or 
six  inches,  and  have  a  nut  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bracket,  to  adjust  the 
height  of  the  plug  tree  by. 

13.  There  should  be  placeil  upon  the  spring  beams,  oyer  the  cylinder,  two 
uprights,  connected  at  top  by  a  strong  cape  piece.  These  uprights  serve 
to  support  a  windlass,  with  a  wheel  and  pinion  ;  by  means  of  which,  and  a 
pair  of  tackle  pulley  blocks  hung  to  the  cape  piece,  it  will  be  easy  to  lift  and 
pot  the  cylinder,  be.  in  their  places ;  and  after  the  engine  is  completed,  it 
makes  it  easy  for  the  engine  man  to  raise  the  cylinder  lid,  to  pack  the  piston, 
withottiiJther  assistance 

The  barrel  of  the  windlass  may  be  of  oak,  about  six  inches  diameter ;  and 
must  have  a  square  gudgeon  of  iron  driven  quite  through  it ;  on  one  end  of 
which,  the  toothed  wheel  must  be  fixed.  The  gudgeon  may  be  from  one  and 
a  half,  to  two  and  a  half  inches  square,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  engink; 
and  the  wheel  about  two  feet  diameter,  driven  by  a  pinion  five  inches  diame- 
ter ;  but  these  may  be  larger,  or  less,  according  to  the  weights  commonly  to 
bt  raised.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  to  those  who  may  look  on  a  wheel  and 
pinion  as  a  superfluous  expense,  that  there  is  no  trusting  to  windlasses 
wrought  by  bars ;  and  that  many  bad  accidents  have  happened  through  the 
use  of  them,  which  obliges  us  abeohitely  to  condemn  them  for  this  purpose. 

li.  The  springs  to  receive,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  save  the  blow  when  the 
engine  comes  down  too  suddenly,  are  best  made  of  a  piece  of  a  square  dry 
elastic  timber,  readiing  from  the  plummer  bkieks,  to  nine  or  ten  inches  be- 
yond the  catch  pins :  their  sise  must  be  suited  to  that  of  the  engine,  from 
six  inches  square,  to  twelve,  or  fourteen.  The  ends  next  the  catch  pins  must 
be  sloped  off  on  the  under  side,  for  four  or  six  feet  in  length,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  engine ;  so  that  their  points  may  be  one  inch  distant  from  the 
spring  beams,  to  which  they  must  be  bolted  down,  by  a  screw  bolt  at  the  end 
of  the  sloped  part,  and  another  at  the  end  next  the  plummer  blocks.  The 
part  of  these  springs  which  are  struck  by  the  catch  pins,  should  be  covered 
by  a  plate  of  iron,  and  that  again  by  a  piece  of  strong  leather,  to  prevent 
the  clattering  noise  they  might  otherwise  make. 

15.  The  utmost  attention  to  dimensions  must  be  observed,  in  constructing 
the  masonry  of  the  building ;  particularly  in  regard  to  heights;  mistakes  in 
them  are  productive  of  the  worst  consequences. 

16.  The  condenser  cistern  must  be  made  of  best  Dantsic  three  inch  deal 
plank,  if  it  can  be  got.  If  not  readily  to  be  got,  any  other  good  red  deal, 
or  oak,  may  be  employed ;  but  whatever  kind  of  wood  be  used,  be  sure  to 
cut  off  all  the  sap  wood,  otherwise  the  cistern  will  soon  become  useless.  The 
best  way  of  potting  the  cistern  together  is,  by  means  of  long  screw  bolts  ot 
iron,  about  three-quarters  square,  put  tfajough  the  planks  edgeways,  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  dstem.  These  screws  may  be  eighteen  inches  distant 
from  one  another.  The  bottom  may  be  pot  together  in  the  same  manner  with 
screws ;  and  then  fixed  down  upon  the  beam,  or  beams :  and  be  supported  by 
so  many  more  smaller  beams,  as  may  be  necessary.  If  the  cistern  Is  not 
more  than  seven  feet  long,  no  uprights,  on  the  outside,  are  necessary ;  only 
one,  about  six  inches  square,  in  each  comer.  In  the  inside ;  and  in  no  cistern 
ought  there  to  be  any  uprights  on  the  sides  next  the  wall.  The  joints  of  the 
planks  should  be  plain  joints  and  put  together  on  a  strip  of  coarse  flannel, 
soaked  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  tallow,  equal  parts,  and  warm ;  or  upon 
bullrushes.  A  large  cock  or  a  brass  valve  should  be  fixed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern,  to  let  off  the  water  occasionally ;  and  a  notch,  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  eighteen  inches  broad,  with  a  trough  fitted  to  it,  should  be  made 
in  the  upper  edge  of  the  cistern,  to  convey  away  the  waste  water.  If  surface 
water  cannot  be  found  to  supply  the  injection,  a  small  pump  should  be  fixed, 
to  bring  up  water  from  the  main  pump  head  into  this  cistern.  In  case  the 
water  from  the  pit  is  good,  and  is  raised  to  the  surface,  the  main  pump  may 
deliver  it  directly  into  the  cistern ;  but  if  the  water  be  subject  to  be  muddy, 
or  mixed  with  sand,  &c.  It  will  be  best  to  put  it  into  another  cistern,  to  de- 
posit some  part  of  the  matter  first  If  the  pit  water  be  vitriolic,  or  encrusting 
water,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  every  means  to  procure  better  water,  other- 
wise it  will  destroy  the  condenser,  tec. 

17.  In  making  the  boiler,  you  should  use  rivets  between  five-eighths  and 
three-fourths  inch  diameter.  In  the  bottom,  and  sides,  the  heads  of  the 
liveU  should  be  large,  and  placed  next  the  fire,  or  on  the  ouUidc}  and  in  the 
boiler  top,  the  heads  should  be  placed  on  the  inside.  The  riveU  should  be 
placed  at  two  inches  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  rivet  to  the  centre  of 
tha  other ;  and  their  centres  should  be  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  edge 


of  the  plate.  The  edges  of  the  plate  should  be  evenly  cut  to  a  line,  bath 
outside  and  inside.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  boiler  top  truly  tight,  which 
is  done  otherwise.  After  the  boiler  is  all  put  together,  the  edges  of  the 
plates  should  be  thickened  op ;  and  made  close  by  a  blunt  chissel,  about  one 
quarter  inch  thick  In  the  edge,  impelled  by  a  hammer  of  three  or  more  pounds 
weight ;  one  man  holding,  and  moving  the  chisel  gradually,  while  the  other 
strikes.  All  the  joints,  above  water,  should  be  wetted  with  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  in  water,  or  rather  in  urine ;  which,  by  rusting  them,  will  help  to 
make  them  steam  ^ght.  After  the  boiler  is  set,  it  may  be  dried  by  a  small 
fire  under  It ;  and  every  joint  and  rivet  above  water,  painted  over  with  thin 
putty,  made  with  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  applied  with  a  brush.  A  gentle 
fire  must  be  continued  until  the  putty  becomes  quite  hard,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  capable  of  being  scratched  off  by  the  thumb  nail ;  but  care  must  ba  taken 
not  to  bum  the  putty,  nor  to  leave  off,  until  it  becomes  dry. 

18.  In  building  the  brickwork  of  the  boiler  setting,  no  lime  most  be  used 
where  the  fire  or  flame  comes ;  but  a  mortar  made  of  loam*  and  sand,  and 
clay ;  but  lime  mortar  should  be  used  towards  the  outside.  Pieces  of  old 
cart  tyer,  or  other  such  like  pieces  of  iron,  may  be  laid  under  the  chime  of 
the  boiler;  between  it  and  the  bricks;  which  will  prevent  its  bein);  so  soon 
bumt  out  there.  The  brickwork,  which  covers  the  boiler  top,  should  be  laid 
in  the  best  lime ;  which  will  not  hurt  it  there,  but  will  preserve  it.  The 
mortar  should  be  used  thin  -,  and  the  boiler  top  well  plaistered  with  it ;  which 
will  conduce  greatly  to  tightness,  if  done  some  time  before  the  engine  be  set 
to  work.  If  your  lime  be  not  of  the  species  which  stands  water,  it  will  be 
well  to  mix  some  Dutch,  or  Italian  terraso,  or  pan  scratch  from  the  salt 
works,  with  It ;  but  in  any  case,  the  lime  should  be  newly  slacked.  In  car- 
rying up  the  brickwork,  roimd  the  flues,  long  pieces  of  rolled  iron  should  be 
built  in,  in  two  or  three  courses,  to  prevent  the  brickwork  from  splitting- 
Four  holes,  at  convenient  places,  should  be  made  into  the  flues,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  boy  to  go  in,  to  clean  them.  One  of  them  may  be  over  the  fire 
door ;  and  another  right  behind  the  damper,  in  the  backside  of  the  chimney. 
This  last,  may  be  as  high  as  the  flues  themselves  are.  These  holes,  when 
not  in  use,  must  be  built  up  with  nine  inch  brick  work,  and  made  perfectly 
air  tight.  Immediately  above  the  brick  work  of  the  boiler  setting,  m  hole 
must  be  left  in  the  chimney,  on  the  side  next  the  boiler.  This  hole  must  be 
as  wide  as  the  chimney ;  and  must  have  a  sliding  door  fitted  to  it«  to  open  It 
more  or  less,  at  pleasure ;  the  use  of  it  is  to  moderate  the  draught  of  the 
chimney,  and  to  prevent  the  flame  being  drawn  up  it,  before  it  has  acted 
sufficiently  on  the  boiler.  A  groove  must  be  left  in  the  brickwork,  for  the 
damper  to  move  up  and  down  in,  easily  ;  wliich  should  fit  flat  to  the  face  of 
it.  The  damper  may  bo  made  to  move  easily,  up  and  down,  by  means  of  « 
wheel,  on  a  beam,  with  a  counterpoise  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  damper* 
The  best  form  of  a  fire  door  is  two  feet  kmg,  and  one  foot  high,  inskk  nea% 
sure,  to  have  leaves,  made  of  boiler  plates,  hinged  on  the  two  sides,  and 
over  lapping  one  another,  about  an  inch  in  the  middle.  The  scantling  of  tbo 
frame  may  be  three  inches  broad  by  two  inches  thick. 

19.  The  gauge  pipes  may  be  fixed  into  the  boiler  top,  in  some  conm:cnl 
place ;  the  lower  end  of  the  longest  should  reach  wiihin  six  inches  of  tb« 
top  of  the  flues  ;  and  the  shortest  should  be  four  inches  above  IL  Tbm  feed 
pipe  should  reach  two  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  ;  and 
should  have  a  valve,  at  its  lower  end,  to  prevent  the  water  being  ever  forced 
up  through  it,  by  the  steam.  Its  upper  end  should  rise  seven  feet  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  It  should  be  supplied  with  water 
by  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  hot  water  pump,  regulated  by  a  cock  near  the 
feed  pipe. 

20.  If  you  have  not  land  Water  that  will  naturally  run  into  the  oundenser 
cistem,  you  must  make  a  pool  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  to  receive 
the  water  from  the  hot  water  pump  and  reserve  it  for  supplying  the  boiler 
and  condenser  dstem  when  the  engine  stands  still  on  any  occasion. 

ThU  pool  must  be  at  least  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  to 
bold  three  feet  deep  of  water;  and  pipes,  or  troughs,  must  be  Uid  from  iu 
bottom,  to  the  boiler  feed  pipe  and  cistern.  That,  at  the  feed  pipe,  roust 
have  a  cock  on  purpose.  It  is  meant,  that  the  pool  be  simply  dugiu  lh# 
earth ;  and  be  lined  with  turf,  puddled ;  or  otherwise  made  water  uSht.  If 
no  ground,  within  a  leaaonaUe  distance,  be  high  enough  for  the  water  lo 
run  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool  into  the  boiler,  Uien  a  p<il  may  be  mad.  o 
ower  ground,  and  a  hand  pump  be  fixed  up,  to  supply  the  boiler  and  cis- 
tere ;  but  this  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  possible  •""  «i»- 

This  concludes  the  first  part  of  Messrs.  Boulton  U  Watt's  instmctioi.. 
In  our  next  Journal,  we  shall  resume  the  subject,  and  give  their  -  SiS^ 
M  Putting  ike  Engine  together -*  and  also  an  einilTof  th^  des^^ 
Engine  referred  to  in  these  particulars.  »  "6  «»  "*c  accnpuoa  at 


^--•'^'S^^:^"^"^- 


nUb^ 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  Profetsor  Beaiide,  F.R^^  &c 
Leetore  IV.^DeUvtnd  at  the  Boyal  ImtUiaim,  Ftb.  17,  184i. 
(SpedaUg  rtportedfar  thit  Journal.) 
PnospBoaic  acid,  once  coniidered  unimportant,  ig  requisite  for  most  erops, 
but  Mpceially  for  wheat  and  grass.  It  Is  generally  added  to  the  soil  in  com- 
bioatloa  with  lime,  as  bone  dust*  the  earthy  part  of  bone  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  i^osphate  of  lime.  Phosphorus,  the  base  of  phosphoric  acid,  is 
nertr  found  in  a  free  state  in  nature,  being  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  pbospborie  acid  and  charcoal.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  semi-transparent  soHd, 
remarkable  for  its  easy  combustibility,  luminous  in  tlie  dark,  owing  to  its 
slowly  boming.  When  set  fire  to  and  a  tall  glass  jar  placed  OTer  it,  flakes 
of  a  beautiful  white  substance  are  collected,  which  is  phosphoric  acid,  the 
phosi^ioras  haring  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  These  flakes  will, 
in  a  short  time,  abstract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  become  liquid.  If  this 
Ijqaid  be  then  added  to  a  solution  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth, 
foils  as  a  fine  white  insoluble  powder.  When  bones  are  burned,  it  is  this 
which  is  left  as  the  white  ash,  the  animal  matter  having  been  destroyed.  But 
as  phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  acids,  the  animal  part  may  be  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  digesting  bone  in  weak  muriatic  acid ;  the  bone  remains  in 
its  original  shape,  but  is  then  as  flexible  as  cartilage,  the  whole  of  the  earthy 
part  being  remoTed.  In  this  state  it  is  that  bones  are  employed  to  make 
animal  glue  and  portable  soup.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  to  this 
part  that  the  virtue  of  bone  manure  was  due ;  but  it  is  found  that  bones  are 
nearly  as  efficient  after  the  animal  part  has  been  destroyed,  as  for  instance, 
after  they  have  been  distilled  for  the  manufacture  of  hartshorn,  or  ammonia. 
Shiee  this  has  been  clearly  established  there  has  been  great  demand  for  phos- 
phate, search  has  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  large  natural  supply 
of  this  substance  could  be  discovered,  as  it  is  frequently  found  in  a  mineral 
state.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Daubeny  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Spain,  and  in 
Bstiamadura  he  found  a  large  quantity  Imown  as  Phosphorite,  from  its  giving 
off  a  pale  bine  light  when  heated  ;  but  as  there  is  no  water  conveyance  from 
theMc;  and  the  roads  are  bad,  the  expense  would  be  too  great.  It  is  present 
in  nearly  every  soil,  and  is  even  to  be  found  in  chalk,  as  the  following 
analysis  of  the  Brighton  chalk  will  show. 


laOqfBnghion  Chalk. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

.    98*57 

Carbonate  of  magnesia . 

.      0-38 

Phosphate  of  lime 

.      0-11 

Oxides  of  iron  and  magnesia. 

.      0-14 

Alumina 

.      0-16 

Silica       .... 

.      0*64 

lOCHK) 

In  alate,  phosphoric  acid  sometimes  exists  combined  with  alumina,  and  oc* 
ca^onally  the  surface  of  ttie  slate  is  found  covered  with  a  crystalline  mass  of 
phosphate  of  alumina,  or  wavellite,  as  mineralogists  term  it.  When  this  dis- 
integrates, to  form  a  clay  soil,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  get  diffused,  and  thus 
beeome  one  of  the  elements  of  the  food  of  the  plant.  In  the  chalk,  which  is 
agreed  by  most  geologists  to  be  the  debris  of  organic  matter,  the  phosphoric 
add  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  from  the  shells  of  come  of  the  lower  aitimals. 
An  interesting  observation  has  been  made  on  this  subject,  vix^  that  the  shelly 
or  bony  structure  of  the  lowest  animals  consists  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime ; 
that  as  they  increase  in  complenty  of  structure,  a  littie  phosphate  of  lime  is 
fonad,  and  in  tliat  of  the  animals  highest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  phosphate 
has  enttrriy  replaced  the  carbonate  of  lime.  From  this  fact,  the  absolute 
necfMity  for  {^osphoric  acid  in  the  soil  is  evident;  for  the  growing  animal, 
browsing  in  the  field,  is  cunUnually  adding  phosphate  of  lime  t&  his  Increas- 
ing tx>ne ;  from  whence  can  it  come  P  As  be  eats  nothing  but  plants,  it  must 
he  in  tbetr  structure,  and  analysis  proves  it  to  be  so ;  then,  again,  as  the 
plant  derives  all  it  contains  from  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  it  must  be  in  one 
or  other,  and  the  analysis  of  all  fertile  soils  shows  that  it  is  invariably  present 
These  remarks  applying  to  phosphoric  add,  are  applicable  to  all  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  animals  or  vegetables.  But  it  is  also  requisite  that  they  shoukl 
be  in  a  soluble  state,  or  the  plant  cannot  take  them  Into  its  circulation,  and 
frequent  disappointment  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  bone  dust,  from  there  having 
been  nothing  in  the  soil  to  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  it  is  by  some 
imagined  that  plants  excrete  from  their  roots  acid  substances  to  render  soluble 
the  substances  around  them.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  dissolving  the 
phosphate  in  an  acid  previous  to  mixing  it  with  the  soil,  and  very  beneficial 
ttmUs  have  been  obtained.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  found  that  a  much  larger 
crop  of  turnips  was  thus  obtained,  and  some  agriculturists  have  suted  that 
one  pound  of  bone  dust  mixed  with  add  is  as  efiScadous  as  61b.  without.  The 
proportions  advisable  are,  to  take  1001b.  of  bones,  and  after  breaking  small, 
to  add  to  them  about  501b.  of  solphurie  or  muriatic  acid,  they  hdng  the 


che^wst,  and  about  three  cwt  of  water,  which  will  give  a  solution  of  soh- 
phosphate  of  lime  and  free  phosphoric  add.  In  order  to  get  it  into  a  con- 
venient form  for  application.  It  is  advisable  to  sprinkle  this  liquid  over 
some  substance  which  will  absorb  it,  such  as  saw-dust ;  if  to  this  be  added 
some  silicate  of  potash,  a  most  fertilising  agent  is  obtained.  A  manure  iriilch 
is  now  being  very  extensively  employed  in  this  coutry,  and  tlie  demand  for 
which  is  daily  on  the  increase,  viz.,  guano,  appears  to  owe  iU  qualities  prin- 
cipally  to  the  phosphate  and  other  salts  which  it  oontdns.  It  is  the  excre« 
ment  of  sea  birds,  and  is  obtained  in  immense  quantity.  The  amount  of  in- 
organic matter  it  contains  may  be  ascertained  by  burning  a  known  wdght  in 
a  silver  crudble,  and  weighing  the  ash  which  remains. 

The  quantity  of  inorganic  material  requisite  to  be  added  to  the  soil  will 
depend  upon  two  things,  the  quantity  that  the  plant  absorbs  to  form  part  of 
its  system,  and  also  upon  what  part  of  the  plant  is  removed  from  the  field,  aa 
it  has  already  been  seen  how  greatiy  the  various  parts  of  a  plant  differ  in  the 
quantity  of  their  inorganic  constituents.  Hence  is  evident  the  importance  of 
ploughing  in  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  not  taken  to  market,  especially  the 
leafy  parts.  It  is  even,  in  sandy  soils,  found  advisable  to  bum  the  plants 
which  have  grown  there,  such  as  heath  and  furze,  and  to  return  the  ashes, 
which,  by  this  means,  in  a  few  years  render  it  fit  for  the  growth  of  more 
profitable  crops.  The  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts  which 
various  plants  appropriate,  will  be  rendered  very  evident  by  the  two  following 
tables:— 


Salii,  4-c. 

Hi  1000  qfihe  J$h  qf  Seed  and  Strait 

K 

Wheat. 

WlMftt 

Straw. 

Barley. 

Barter 
Strair. 

Oats. 

Oak 

Straw. 

Beam. 

Bean 
Straw. 

Potuh 

190 

5 

120 

35 

60 

150 

195 

530 

Soda    . 

203 

7 

120 

10 

50 

— 

380 

15 

Ume    . 

80 

70 

45 

105 

30 

27 

77 

200 

Magnesia      . 

80 

10 

80 

15 

25 

5 

75 

67 

Alumina       • 

20 

28 

10 

30 

5 

.— 

15 

5 

Oxide  of  Iron 



.» 

.— 

5 

15 

Sulphuric  add 

40 

10 

25 

20 

15 

15 

40 

10 

Phosphoric  acid 

35 

50 

90 

30 

30 

3 

138 

73 

Silica   . 

340 

810 

500 

735 

765 

800 

60 

70 

ghlorine       . 

10 

10 

10 

15 

5 

~™ 

20 

25 

CofnpotUkm  qf  Three  Soili, 


SUica 

7767 

9214 

8465 

Alumina    . 

445 

149 

50 

Oxides  of  Iron    . 

515 

308 

82 

Oxide  of  Magnesia 

83 

31 

3 

Lime 

212 

59 

13 

Magnesia  . 

153 

36 

7 

Potash  and  Soda 

24 

14 

2 

Phosphoric  add 

68 

6 

13 

Sulphuric  add   . 

56 

1 

1 

Chlorine    . 

4 

2 

S 

Organic  matter  . 

247 

106 

1200 

9574 

9926 

9839 

Loss 

426 

74 

161 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

This  will  serve  to  explain  why  those  plants  which  contain  but  few  of  these 
salts  are  said  to  form  good  fallow  crops.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  the  invariable 
proportion  in  which  they  are  present  in  the  same  plant,  although  grown  in  a 
different  climate,  and  in  a  different  soil.  Sprengel  analysed  wheat  from 
several  districts,  and  found  them,  in  this  respect,  exactiy  to  resemble  each 
other. 

A  question  has  arisen  amongst  vegetable  physiologists  whether  one  sub- 
stance usually  present  in  a  plant,  can  be  substituted  by  another,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  take  place  in  some  few  instances.  For  instance,  cases  ha>e 
occurred  where  plants  which  usually  have  one  alkali  present,  when  grown  in 
a  soil  where  that  alkali  is  not  present,  have  been  found  to  appropriate  another, 
but  still  preserving  the  same  amount.  Indeed,  some  plants,  when  growing  in 
circumstances  where  they  cannot  obtain  inorganic  alkalis,  will  positively 
form  organic  ones,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  functions ;  such  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  morphia,  in  poppies,  to  which  organic  alkali  the  properties 
of  opium  are  due.  It  is  well  icnown  that  potatoes  when  stored  up  in  a  damp 
cellar,  will  throw  out  shoots  to  a  very  great  length.  Now  when  these  are 
analysed,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  vegetable  alkali  in  great  abundance,ip 
which  the  name  of  solaaine  has  been  given,  not  an  atom  of  which  is  evei^ 
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bt  f&and  In  the  plant  In  its  natunl  state.    It  has,  In  fact,  formed  thU  alkali 
from  iome  of  its  other  couttituenti,  so  that  Its  germinations  may  proceed. 

The  efiicaey  of  common  salt  as  manure  is  most  undoubted  in  many  situa* 
tions.  To  lands  near  the  sea  there  cannot  be  any  necessity  for  adding  it,  as 
the  winds  carrying  the  spray  always  give  it  a  top  dressing  of  salt,  and  those 
near  the  shore  generally  get  too  much.  It  is  said  by  some  to  render  the 
Mliea  soluble,  but  one  undoubted  benefit  it  bestows  b  in  killing  the  grubs  and 
rermin  which  Infest  some  crops  to  so  enormous  an  extent.  It  is  present  In 
sTery  soil  It  is  used  In  great  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  toda,  and 
distilled  with  sulphuric  add,  yields  muriatic  acid. 

The  Tery  large  proportion  of  Inorganle  constituents  thatlaome  plants  con- 
tain, is  occasionally  rendered  erident  by  accident.  Thus  hay,  which  contains 
90  per  cent  of  lU  weight,  is  frequently  found,  when  a  rick  has  caught  fire,  to 
be  oonferted  into  a  hard  opaque  glass,  and  a  com  stack  will  bum  to  a  com- 
plete flint.  In  the  ease  of  hay,  this  accident  sometimes  occurs,  when  it  has 
been  stacked  before  It  Is  dry,  by  the  heat  which  is  eYolved  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  its  Juices.  There  is  a  Tery  admirable  arrangement  in  nature  for 
returning  to  the  soil,  every  year  the  Inorganic  substances  which  It  requires 
fot  iU  growth,  but  which  It  has  not  retained  In  Its  wood,  and  that  is  the 
autumnal  fall  of  the  leaf,  which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  contains,  of  all 
other  parts,  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  salts.  Thus  they  serre  to  go  one 
perpetual  round,  now  dissolved  by  the  water  in  the  soil,  and  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  now  flowing  with  the  sap  through  every  ramification  of  the  tree,  and 
at  last  forming  part  of  tlie  leaf,  to  be  on  the  approach  of  winter,  agidn  de- 
ported on  the  soil,  to  be  again  dissolved,  absorbed,  and  perform  the  same 
functions ;  but  in  each  circuit  leaving  part  of  itself  as  a  permanent  resident 
In  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Thus,  then,  we  are  led,  by  a  consideration  of  these 
and  other  circumstances,  to  the  only  Inference  that  can  be  drawn,  that  these 
inorganic  constituents, in  small  proportion  to  the  other  parts  as  they  maybe, 
are  nevertheless  vitally  essential ;  that  no  substance  found  in  the  ash  of  a 
plant  can  be  considered  as  aeddental  but  as  constitutional,  without  every  one 
of  which  be  present  in  the  soil,  and  in  a  fit  state,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  plant 
to  show,  when  the  defidency  of  the  soil  Is  known,  what  is  lequlata  to  be 
added,  so  as  to  make  it  suit  each  respective  crop. 

But  it  is  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  organic  part  of  the  soil.  This,  which 
coosisU  of  the  vegetable  mould  formed  from  the  decay  of  the  woody  parts 
of  the  plants,  is  known  by  the  name  of  humus.  It  may  be  traced  in  various 
stages,  from  the  firm  wood,  to  the  yellow  rotten  wood,  then  to  a  brown,  and 
lastly  to  a  black  earth,  which  is  almost  charcoal.  On  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  the  fallen  beams  may  fluently  be  seen  in  the 
medium  state,  whilst  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  the  dark  brown  mud  is  the 
best  Instance  of  it  in  Its  final  state.  When  stirred  it  frequently  gives  off  car- 
bonic acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
woody  fibre,  or  ercmacausis,  as  it  Is  the  fashion  to  term  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  this  Is  benefidal  in  the  soil,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  was  formerly  considered.  As  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
it  cannot  yield  much  nourishment  to  the  plant,  and  it  is  doubtful,  except  by 
the  carbonic  add  which  it  slowly  evolves,  whether  it  is  of  any  other  than  a 
mechanical  advantage  to  the  soil.  Indeed  it  is  the  oidnion  of  many,  that  so 
long  as  the  plant  can  get  its  inorganic  parts  from  the  soil,  it  can  derive  all 
ito  organic  parte  from  the  atmosphere.  VegeUble  matter,  however,  is  found 
in  all  fertile  soils,  in  the  proportion  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  In  boggy 
earth,  it  forms  from  80  to  70  per  cent.  For  the  growth  of  rice,  but  little  is  re- 
quired,  for  barley  more,  and  for  wheat  more  ;  about  12  per  cent,  is  advisable. 
Water  poured  on  good  soil,  should  be  very  slightly  coloured ;  if  deep  brown, 
it  will  be  barren,  possibly  arising  fh)n  the  presence  of  an  acid,  rendering  the 
vegetable  matter  soluble ;  this  must  be  counteracted  by  lime  or  chalk. 

Soils  are  dassified  and  named  according  to  the  proportion  of  thdr  principal 
constituenU;  thus  some  consUt  of  pure  agricultural  clay,  of  wh«ch  pipe  clay 
U  a  good  example,  which  consiste  of  from  50  to  60  of  silica,  the  remainder 
behig  alumina.  This  when  sUrred  up  with  water,  deposlte  no  sand.  Bivers, 
passing  through  clayey  soils,  carry  with  them  an  immense  quantity,  taking 
WMks  to  deposit  the  whole,  and  in  some  cases  carrying  It  a  long  way  out  to 
sea.    When  a  clayey  soil  contains  .      „  ^      .  , 

From  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  sand,  it  is  called  a  strong  clay. 
„      30  to  40       „  M  clay  loam. 

„     40  to  70       „  „  loun. 

„     70  to  90       ,.  M  sandy  loam. 

90  „  f»  sandy  soil. 

Whe  I  dialk  is  present  In  frolli  5  to  20  per  cent,  these  are  termed  marls ;  and 
aro  sandy,  loamy,  or  dayey,  according  to  proporUoni.  More  than  20  per 
cent,  forms  a  calcareous  soil.  ,,       . ,       ... 

From  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  humus  constitutes  a  vegetable  soil,  and  from  that 
to  70  per  cent,  a  peaty  soil. 


hacmm  Y. 
Twenty  yean  ago,  whm  the  agrieultnral  diwnlst  was  requested  to  anaJyae 
%M,  hiwooUcoaiiaethahiiddonthkidutywhiO  he  b«l «€«!•«•* tfce 


proportions  of  the  four  earths,  and  the  organic  matter.  Now,  howefv,  the 
case  Is  widdy  different,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  comples  opera- 
tions, which  can  be  performed  only  by  an  experienced  hand,  and  which  it  U 
of  no  use  for  the  farmer  to  attempt;  for  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  he 
became  an  expert  ehemiat,  he  would  also  be  an  «port  agriwltiiriat.  8aD, 
however,  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  various  teste  set  forth  In  thoe 
lectures  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  agriculturist,  they  are  aoon  acquired, 
and  will  give  very  valuable  Information. 

In  order  to  classify  soils,  the  usual  mode  of  examlnatioo  Is  at  follows  ^- 
Wdgh  a  certain  quantity  of  soil,  dry  in  air,  then  reduce  it  to  powder,  and 
dry  It  before  a  fire  on  paper,  at  as  great  a  heat  as  the  paper  will  bear  wittoat 
charring,  then  wdgh  It  to  ascertein  the  quantity  of  water  lost ;  bom  it  to  a 
cnidble  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  organic  matter,  and  again  wolgh  It; 
then  put  in  dilute  muriaUc  acid,  about  1,000  grains  of  the  toll  to  •  pint  of 
water  and  two  ounces  of  add,  which  wlU  dissolve  the  salhie  ingiwdtentt,  dry 
it  before  a  fiie,  and  wdgh  it,  then  stir  it  up  in  a  consideraHe  qoaitUty  if 
water,  and  whilst  the  finest  particles  are  suspended,  pour  off  the  wmtcc^  and 
by  this  means  the  day  will  be  separated, 

A  soil  may  have  every  ingredient  requisite  for  vegetetioD,  and  yet  not  be 
productive  on  account  of  Ite  not  bdng  in  a  proper  mechanical  condiUon*  and 
there  are  several  partieulars  to  be  looked  to  in  this  respect,  such  u  dood^. 
division,  retention  of  water,  capillary  power,  shrinkage,  relation  to  beat,  k^ 
All  these  demand  condderation. 

A  soil  should  not  be  too  dense,  as  it  then  offers  too  great  a  resistance  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  retains  water  too  firmly,  and,  consequently,  is  always 
cold.    The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  good  soil  should  be  from  50  to  90  lb.  The 
stete  of  divldon  of  a  soil  should  be  tolerably  fine,  though  oocadonaay  large 
masses  are  of  use.    It  is  the  custom  to  gather  off  the  large  stoneafroma 
field,  but  during  cold  or  dry  winds  they  are  of  service  by  protecting  the      ] 
tender  plante  from  the  nipping  of  the  one  or  the  parching  of  the  other.    The 
stete  of  cohesion  of  a  soil  should  be  between  the  looseness  of  sand  and  the      | 
plasUcity  of  day.    This  may  be  condderably  modified  by  deep  ploughing,  by 
tilling,  but  particularly  by  draining.    In  very  dayey  lands,  the  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  add  sand,  but  as  that  would  be  generally  too  expensive,  ih^ 
best  substitote  is  drainage.    The  resistence  to  the  plough  varies  very  mnch     * 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sdL    It  has  been  cakulated  that  sand  givea  a 
resisUnce  of  about  4  lb.  to  the  square  foot,  clayey  ground  about  81b.,  and  a 
stiffclay  about25lb. 

Soils  differ  in  nothing  so  much  as  thdr  power  of  imbibing  and  retafaung 
water.  It  has  been  found,  by  direct  experiment,  that  expoaed  for  twelve 
houre  in  damp  weather,  1,000  lb.  dried  sandy  soil  gained  21b.  j  1,0001b.  dried 
loam  gained  21  lb. ;  1,000  lb.  dried  clay  loam  gained  251b. ;  and  1,0001b.  dried 
pure  clay  gained  871b. 

According  to  some  experimente  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  same  qnantlty  of « 
barren  sandy  soil  gained  3  lb.  in  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  a  fertUe  soil  gained 
181b.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  qnantlty  of  moisture  that 
would  be  abeorbed  from  a  moist  air  following  a  dry  wind.  Mr.  Solly  has 
made  some  experimente  on  increadng  the  imbibing  power  of  dry  aoils,  by 
adding  to  them  some  very  deliquescent  substance ;  for  thia  purpose  fae  wed 
chloride  of  caldum  with  very  good  resnlts.  Connected  with  thteitlla  iw- 
tdnlng  power.  A  quantity  of  water  which  would  soak  saod,  would  aeaieely 
mdsten  dry  clay.  They  have  been  found  to  vary  as  foHowa :— 1601b.  of  sand 
retained  251b.  of  water ;  loam,  401b. ;  chalk,  451b. ;  marl,  50  ib. ;  and  agri- 
cultural clay,  701b.  The  moister  the  land,  of  eoune  the  more  imperative  It  U 
to  drain  it  well,  as  too  much  water  keeps  a  soli  eold,  and  prevente  the  air 
ftrom  getting  to  the  plants. 

Capillary  attraction,  or  that  power  by  whidi  Uqnlds  cnmi  up  small  cre- 
vices, is  exceedingly  influential  in  agriculture,  and  is  beneficial  in  two  waya ; 
1st,  by  keeptog  the  surface  in  a  prupor  state  of  mdstare,  bringing  op  water 
from  below,  as  fast  as  it  evaporates  above.    Thia  action  may  be  moatrated 
by  standing  a  lump  of  salt  or  other  porous  substance  on  end  in  a  pUte  Ittled 
with  a  coloured  liquid.    It  takes  place  very  repidly  by  ndng  a  tali  glaas 
cylinder,  having  a  porous  bottom,  filled  with  sand.    The  denaeet  chalk  that 
can  be  procured  will,  In  this  way,  become  cokmred  several  inchea  high  in  a 
few  hours.    In  horticulture  it  Is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  keeplo(^  m 
flower-pot  in  a  saucer,  into  which  water  is  poured.    The  second  tesportant 
use  of  capillary  attraction  Is  to  bring  up  from  the  sub-aoll  a  supply  of  tboee 
soluble  sabstances  of  which  the  removal  of  the  crops  Is  continoallj  deprtvliig 
the  sdl.    This  may  be  thought  but  trifling,  but  when  the  taunenae  amount  of 
water  evaporated  is  taken  into  aceount,  it  will  appear  frtf  from  inaignlfieaat. 
After  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  the  soil  will  frequently  be  eorered  wHfa 
a  perceptible  film  of  the  salte  thus  brought  op,  which  by  the  first  almwet  Is 
difi^ued  through  the  soil.    In  sandy  lands  the  fertility  depends  npoa  tldi 
property.    In  tropica]  climates,  where  evaporation  is  so  much  greater.  It  ta 
seen  on  a  magnificent  scale.    In  the  deserte  of  Pern,  for  instance,  the  nitrate 
of  soda  thus  annually  brought  to  the  surface  U  raked  off,  and  exported  la 
immense  quantities,  to  be  iMed  for  manofecturfng,  and  latterly  for  agiie^ 
tural  purposes.    In  Africa,  also,  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  thus  fbRilalic» 
.  aaup^ofavaiiety  of  carbonate  of  soda.   Thme  £note  indnce  the  ioq^ry 
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vMwr  it  If  not  tdHtable  to  taw  the  drainage  waten,  and  after  eraporating, 
bjflonenmn,  to  restore  them  to  the  ion,  ae  doobtleM  they  most  contain 
Umm  lalCB,  which  would  be  so  beneficial  to  the  erope. 

Tbeifannkaye  of  toils  in  dry  weather  teemt  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  clay 
OT'orgaBle  inatter  pretent  Gays  and  peaUin  drying  shrinit  one-fifth  of 
thdr  balk.  Ihit  action  is  of  great  utility,  by  increasing  capillary  action,  and 
bf  fonDiog  eonduitt,  by  which  the  superfluous  water  may  run  ofl^.  Of  course 
thii  does  not  take  place  in  sandy  soils. 

Tbr  absorption  of  heat  by  the  toil  during  sunshine  is  Tery  great,  some- 
tines  raising  its  temperature  80^  or  40"  over  that  of  the  air.  When  the  air 
htt  been  at  70°  or  W,  the  soil  has  been  bhterred,  during  sunshine,  at  100^  or 
12(P.  Black  lands  will  rise  rather  higher  in  temperature  than  those  of  a 
ligliter  eoloar,  hat  not  so  much  so  as  might  ha^t  been  imagined ;  the  greatest 
dlffcienct  obserred  having  been  10^.  When  a  chalk  was  observed  at  100°,  a 
Dfighboorhig  black  loam  was  at  110^.  The  difl>rence  of  absorption  of  heat 
by  different  cokmrs  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  pieces  of  phosphorous  on 
tbree  pieces  of  tin,  one  with  Its  own  surface,  one  coloured  white,  and  the 
other  coloured  black,  and  placing  a  hot  iron  ball  between  them  at  an  equal 
diitaoce,  to  represent  the  son.  The  phosphorus  will  be  ignited  first  on  the 
black,  next  on  the  white,  and  lastly  on  the  metallic  surface.  Those  soils 
vfateh  absorb  the  qnickett,  radiate  the  quickest,  and  consequently  would  be 
coMest  at  night. 

The  subject  next  claiming  attention  is  the  atmosphere,  and  which  here  in- 
trodoees  an  important  division  of  the  subject ;  for  as  the  soil  has  been  con- 
ridend  sa  being  the  souroe  of  the  inorganic  part  of  plants,  so  the  atmosphere 
is  eensidefed  as  yielding  to  the  plant  the  whole  of  the  organic  part  SUrt- 
Bof  as  this  statement  may  appear,  strong  arguments  will  be  brought  forward 
to  prove  its  plaiisibUity«    The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  100  parts  by 


Nitrogen  •  •  .  • 

Oxygen-  ,  .  •  . 

Watery  vapoor  (consisting  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen) 
C^uixmic  add  (consisting  of  oxygen  and  carbon) 


Aanonla  (consisting  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen) 


7?5 

21 

1.42 
0-08 

100- 
a  trace 


These  are  the  Invariable  proportiont  of  its  constituents,  let  the  air  be  col- 
keted  where  It  may,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  or  in  the  depth  of  a  valley, 
la  Eampe  or  In  America.  This  extraordinary  uniformity  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  property  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  by  the  action  of  currents,  the 
earth's  motion,  winds,  Itc 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  organic  part  of  plants  is  composed  of  the  four 
ekDeott,  earbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  As  all  these  substances 
OB  be  found  in  the  soil,  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  from  whence  the 
}kni  derived  them.  But  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  whilst  vege- 
tables imporerish  the  soil  ss  regards  the  inorganic  matter,  they  greatly  in- 
ataat  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  In  the  soil.  A  fir  plant,  growing  on 
adry  sandy  toil,  it  continually  enriching  it  with  humus,  by  the  fall  of  its 
ksffs  and  twigs.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  must  derive  the  greater  part,  if 
not  sU,  of  Its  wood  from  the  air,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  for  this  purpose, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  air,  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  contribute  any  part,  or 
whether  it  It  not  due  to  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  which,  al- 
theogh  present  In  so  small  a  quantity,  yet,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future  lec- 
tue,  is  soflBclent  for  the  purpose.  These  may,  by  artificial  means,  be  re- 
Bovcd  from  the  air,  the  water  and  ammonia  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
ehleride  of  calcium,  and  the  carbonic  acid  by  lime ;  and  although  the  differ- 
ence could  not  be  detected  in  breathing  or  in  the  burning  of  combustibles, 
yet  it  has  been  destroyed  as  regards  plants,  because  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  that  which  maintains  vegetable  growth,  and  without  which  plantt  cannot 
fom  their  stroetnret. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  the  air  can  be 
isecrtalned  by  abstracting  the  oxygen ;  this  can  be  done  by  several  means : 
if  fine  iron  filings  be  powdered  over  the  inside  of  a  glass  vessel,  and  this 
Hood  over  water,  the  Iron  will  combine  with  the  oxygen,  or  become  rusted, 
and  the  wai^  will  rise  in  the  vessel  to  take  the  place  of  the  abstracted 
osygen.  But  it  may  be  effected  more  rapidly  by  burning  a  piece  of  phos- 
phems  in  a  portion  of  air  confined  over  water;  the  phosphoric  add  pro- 
duced ditoolvet  In  water,  IsaTing  the  nitrogen  gat  pore.  If  the  propertiet  of 
this  gas  be  then  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  neither  bum  nor  sup- 
port combattlon  or  life,  that  Indeed,  it  Is  totally  inert.  If  it  Is  wished  to  get 
oxygen  gat  pure.  It  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  air,  as  there  is  no  means 
bown  of  removing  the  nitrogen.  It  may  be  procured  by  heating  substances 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  it,  and  which  will  part  with  a  portion  of 
It  nadlly.  Such  Is  bkick  oxide  of  manganese ;  which  is  commonly  emptoyrd 
ea  account  of  cheapness.  For  the  sake  of  purity,  chlorate  of  potash  Is  best, 
eramixtnre  of  the  two.  The  properties  of  the  gas  thus  obtained  are  the 
opposite  of  those  of  nitrogen,  being  very  energetic  supporting  combustion 
nsst  vividly,  and  honyiog  rtspixation  to  foyer  and  death.   Iron  and  sinp 


wire,  heated  at  one  end,  and  introduced  into  this  gat,  burned  with  great 
beauty,  at  do  also  charcoal  and  tulphur.  Phosphorus  bums  with  brilliancy, 
such  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear.  FVom  this  it  is  evident  that  in  the  air 
it  is  the  oxygen  that  Is  the  acting  principle,  and  that  the  nitrogen  serves  the 
office  of  detecting  it,  so  as  to  make  its  action  on  substances  immersed  in  it 
sufficiently  slow. 

The  next  and  following  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
lesser,  although  as  regards  plants,  the  more  important  components  of  the 
atmosphere. 


REGISTER  OF  PATENTS* 


Und^r  thii  head  we  propose  to  clve  abttnu^ti  of  the  ipecUlcAtlonf  of  all  the  mott  Im. 
portant  patent!  as  they  are  enrolled.    If  any  additional  InfiDmatloa  be  reqalred  as  to  any 

Jatent,  the  same  may  ba  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  Office  of  this 
OURNAL. 


IMPROVED  WINDOW  8HU1TERS* 

AacHTBALP  Horn,  of  Aldersgate  Street,  Zinc  Worker,  for  "  Improvementt  in 
the  amstructkm  of  windows,  andfitr  other  purpofM."— Granted  August  15, 1843 ; 
enrolled  February  15, 1844. 

ng' 1*  Fif.3.  This  invention  consists  in  a  novel 

mode  of  constructing  shutters  for  clos- 
ing windows  and  other  openings,  and 
consists  in  forming  the  shutters  of  thin 
plates  of  metal,  strengthened  at  each 
end,  and  made  to  slide  in  vertical 
grooves  at  each  side  of  the  window 
or  opening,  and  are  successively  depo- 
sited side  by  side  in  a  box  or  chamber 
provided  for  their  reception.  Fig.  I, 
is  a  transverse  section  of  a  window, 
showing  the  application  of  this  im- 
provement; Fig.  2,  is  an  end  view  of 
some  of  the  plates,  drawn  on  a  large 
scale ;  Fig.  3,  is  a  front  view  of  the 
shutters,  showing  the  method  of  rais- 
ing them '.  a,  a,  a,  are  thin  plates  of 
metal,  strengthened  by  means  of  trans- 
verse pieces  of  metal,  a'  a'  at  each  end  • 
all  of  which  are  similar,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lower  one,  which  has  a 
piece  of  metal,  h,  attadied  to  its  kiwer 
edge,  having  a  femak  screw  at  each 
end,  through  which  the  screws,  e  e^ 
pass.  In  Fig.  2,  e  is  a  portion  of  the 
grove,  within  which  the  ends  of  the 
^eU  plates  sHde,  and  //,  the  box  or  cliam- 

1^  '~  her  for  roceivlng  such  plates,  which 

1  ,"^  J     .-.  are  so  formed  at  their  edges,  or  that 

''^^  part  which  forms  the  coupling,  that 

as  they  ars  raised  in  the  groove  e,  they  will  successively  be  disengaged,  and 
each  succeeding  shutter  will  form  the  preceding  one  into  the  chamber  /.  It 
will  be  clearly  seen,  that  on  giving  motion  in  one  direction  to  the  screws  e  e, 

f1f.S. 


which  la  effected  by  moans  of  a  winch  or  handle,  g,  seen  in  Fig  1,  which  im- 
parts motion  by  means  of  a  bevel  wheel  to  the  horiaontal  shaft.  A,  that  the 
metal  plates  or  shutters,  a  a,  will  be  raised  in  the  groove,  and  the  same  will 
be  disengaged  socoessively  until  the  whole,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  lower 
oM^andepodtodinthochainbeKs  aBdonrevuiisgthemotioaof  thohaiidie, 
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the  plates  will  be  lowered,  and  in  their  deteent  will  iiieeetii?ely  catch  hold 
and  sucoetsiyely  draw  each  other  down,  and  thereby  form  a  plain  metallic 
surface  with  lop  joints.  The  patentee  claims  the  mode  of  cODstructing  and 
combining  shotUrs  in  such  manner,  that  they  are  successively  caused  to  move 
into  and  out  of  the  same  grooves. 


CHAIN   CABLB. 

Jakss  BaowN,  of  High  Street,  Stepney,  Middlesex,  Engineer,  for  "/ei- 
pnvement*  ta  tackle  tmd  apparntua  Jor  working  tmd  uiing  dtaim  cablet  im  *h^, 
and  otkerwite,  and  alto  certain  improoementt  in  tillers  or  ntddert  of  gkipt  and 
otktr  MMeb.*'-Granted  August  16,  18i3 ;  enrolled  February  16, 18M. 

The  first  part  of  these  improvements  relates  to  a  mode  or  modes  of  letting 
out,  stopping,  and  raising  chain  caSles ;  and  secondly,  to  an  improved 
steering  apparatus.  One  of  the  improvements  in  the  controller  first  described, 
of  which  Fig.  1,  is  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  2,  a  plan,  is  that  the  "shoe 


Fig.  I. 
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seat  *'  or  base  of  the  frame  Is  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  wood  than  is 
usual,  and  the  anti -friction  rollers  hereafter  described  instead  of  working  in 
fixed  steps  or  journals  in  the  ordinary  manner,  are  dropped  loosely  in  their 
bearings',  a  a,  Figures    and  2,  is  the  framing ;  h,  a  shaft,  supported  at  each  end 


i 


2. 

o 
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by  the  frame  sides ;  e,  Is  a  leaf,  having  a  slot  or  opening,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plan,  and  is  attached  to  the  shaft » ;  to  the  end  of  this  shaft  is  also  fixed  a 
windi  or  handle,  J,  the  object  of  which  is  to  move  or  alter  the  position  of 
the  leaf  when  required  ;  e,  is  a  bent  lever,  moving  upon  its  axis,/;  this  lever 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  handle,  g,  to  a  corresponding  lever  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  frame ;  i,  is  an  iron  roller,  supported  at  each  end  by  the  levers 
e,  and  moving  in  a  curvilinear  slot  k ;  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  ahen 
heaving  the  c^in  cable,  the  same  will  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow,  in  consequence  of  the  leaf  moving  freely  upon  its  axis, 
but  it  cannot  return,  on  account  of  the  end  of  the  leaf  coming  against  the 
iron  roller  t,  which  is  shown  in  its  elevated  position,  but  on  depressing  the 
end  of  the  level,  the  roller  will  be  moved  in  the  slot  and  away  from  the  end 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  cable  will  be  at  liberty  to  run  off ;  /  /,  are  two  anti -fric- 
tion rollers,  which  are  dropped  loosely  in  their  bearings  or  journals. 

Another  modification  of  tlie  above,  consists  in  moving  the  iron  roller  by 
means  of  an  eccentric.  There  are  several  other  methods  described  for  stop- 
ping and  retarding  chain  cables,  amongst  which  is  the  following,  which  is 
termed  a  box  stopper,  and  is  placed  just  over  the  chain  funnel :  a  a.  Fig.  3. 
is  the  frame  firmly  fixed  to  the  deck  timbers,  and  covered  with  a  loose  lid  h  ; 
c,  is  a  lever  or  nipper,  attached  at  one  end  by  a  pin  joint  to  the  projection  d\ 
through  the  other  end  of  this  lever  is  passed  a  pin,  which  moves  in  the  slot 
of  the  lever  e  ;  this  lever  is  also  attached  in  like  manner  to  the  projection/. 
The  cable  passes  between  the  lever  or  nipper  c,  and  the  dead  nipper  g ;  thus 
by  elevating  the  lever  e,  the  pin  of  the  nipper  e,  will  be  moved  in  the  slot, 
and  the  same  will  be  raised  and  the  cable  set  at  liberty,  but  on  depressing 
the  lever  e,  the  nipper  will  retain  the  cable  by  one  of  the  links,  as  shoan. 
Another  modification  of  this  is  shown,  as  being  applied  to  the  underside  of 
the  deck,  which  is  termed  an  under  deck  controller!  Fig.  4,  is  a  sectional 
elevation  of  an  apparatus  for  heaving  the  cable ;  a  o,  shows  a  portion  of  the 
frame  side  ;  h,  a  plate  bolted  thereon,  which  carries  one  end  of  an  horizontal 
shaft  c  ;  upon  this  shaft  is  firmly  fixed  the  working  lever  d,  and  also  an  arm 
e,  to  the  extremities  of  which  are  attached  one  end  of  the  connecting  links 
//,  the  other  ends  being  attached  to  the  levers  /^^,  which  levers  work  loosely 
upon  the  main  axis  h ;  1 1,  are  two  palls  affixed  to  the  levers  g  g,  and  taking 
Into  the  ratchet  wheal :  it  should  be  observed  that  there  are  hro  ratchet 


wheels  and  two  seta  of  levers,  tliis  view  only  showing  one  half  the  machine, 
the  section  being  taken  through  the  centre.  Between  the  ratchet  wheels 
there  ii  an  indented  wheel  k,  aocfa  indentuxM  being  made  to  reeeiYe  each  al- 


Fir.4. 

temate  link ;  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain  pass  into  a  groove ;  2,  is  a 
lever  moving  upon  an  axis  «;  to  this  lever  is  attached  one  end  of  cross  bar  e, 
which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheels ;  p,  is  a  friction  band  for 
retarding  the  motion  of  the  barrel  wlien  letting  out  the  cable.  It  will  be 
clearly  seen  by  the  above,  that  on  moving  the  ends  of  the  lever  up  and  down 
that  a  continuous  rotary  motion  will  be  given  to  the  barrel,  and  the  chain 
will  be  hove  in ;  when  it  is  required  to  let  out  the  chain  it  will  be  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  release  the  palls  I  i,  after  which  the  cross  bar  o,  h  released 
from  the  wheel  by  raising  the  lever  /,  which  gives  full  liberty  to  the  barret 

Another  improvement  consists  in  constructing  an  improved  link,  which  la 
intended  to  supersede  the  common  shackle  or  swivel.  Fig.  5,  shows  a  front 
and  edge  view  of  one  of  these  improved  links,  which  are  constructed  in  two 
halves  or  parts,  each  part  having  an  opening,  so  that  when  put  together, 
(which  Is  effected  by  means  of  pins  passing  through  holes  in  the  Uvk,)  the 
openings  are  on  opposite  sides,  and  form  one  continuous  link,  which  is  said 
in  the  specification  to  have  **  all  the  strength  of  one  continuous  solid  ring.** 
We  think  if  the  patentee  had  said  links  or  shackels,  constructed  as  above, 
were  something  less  than  half  the  strength  of  a  solid  ring,  he  would  bare 
been  nearer  the  truth,  since  the  strength  of  the  link  is,  by  such  opening, 
reduced  to  one  half,  minus  the  area  of  metal  removed  by  drilling  the  holes 
for  the  reception  of  the  pins.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  it  is  required  to 
disconnect  the  chains  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  remove  the  pins  and  torn 
one  of  the  parts  half  round,  so  that  the  two  openings  come  together.  There 
are  other  modifications  of  the  above,  which  consist  of  hooks,  the  openings 
of  which  are  closed  by  a  piece  of  metal,  so  connected  to  the  hook  or  hooks 
as  to  be  easily  removed. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  steering  apparatus,  and  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  an  additional  pair  of  blocks,  which  are  said  in 
the  specification  to  be  attached  by  chains  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  axis  of  the 
wheel,  but  in  the  drawings  are  shown  as  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
tiller,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  place,  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to 
cause  the  tiller  rope  to  be  always  kept  perfectly  "  taught'*  tight  on  the  lae 
side.  The  specification  sets  forth  twelve  claims,  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  general  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  parts  described. 


CORKING  OF  BOTTLES. 
WiLUAM  Fletcher,  of  Morton  House,  Buckingham,  clerk,  for  **  Securing 
corks  in  the  mouths  qf  bottles,**— GtMied  Aug.  24, 1843 ;  enrolled  Feb.  24, 1844. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  securing  or  fixing  corks  into  the  necks 
of  bottles  containing  soda  water  and  other  aerated  liquors,  the  mode  of 
effecting  which  is  as  follows.  Through  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  just  below 
the  rim  there  are  two  small  holes  in  a  right  line  with  each  other.  These 
holes  are  intended  to  receive  a  metallic  pin  pointed  at  one  end  and  turned 
round  at  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  suitable  for  withdrawing  the  pin 
when  it  is  required  to  draw  the  cork  of  the  bottle.  Wlien  stopping  or 
corking  bottles  containing  aerated  liquors,  the  cork  is  foiced  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  in  place  of  securing  such  cork  Uy 
means  of  cord  or  wire  passing  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  over  the 
cork,  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  the  point  of  the  pin  into  the  small  hole 
formed  in  the  bottle  neck,  and  force  the  same  through  the  cork  and  through 
the  hole  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  hold- 
ing the  cork  very  securely  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Digtedd  by  V^nOOQlC 
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8TIA1I  IN6INI,  BOILKE  AND  PROPELLER. 


Psnoi  Bouni,  of  Princes  Square,  St  George's  in  the  East,  Middlesex, 
eDginrer,  and  Mayer  iHenry,  of  Crutched  Friars,  in  the  Citj  of  London, 
Derdiant,  for  "  Impnwewtents  in  ttgam  engines,  hoUers,  and  prepelUng  ma* 
dhmery."— Granted  Aug.  3. 1843 ;  enrolled  Feb.  3, 1844. 

The  first  improrement  is  for  a  rotary  engine,  and  consists  of  a  cylindrieal 
case,  within  which  rerolres  a  cylinder  having  foor  longitudinal  openings  or 
rreetses  in  its  periphery,  into  which  are  fixed  four  sliding  pistons,  each  oppo- 
site piston  being  connected  together  and  acted  on  by  springs.  This  cylinder 
if  eccentric  with  the  case,  and  turns  upon  its  axis,  which  passes  through  the 
ends  of  the  case  and  also  through  stuffing  boxes.  Steam  is  admitted  at  one 
side  and  near  the  upper  part  of  the  case,  the  force  of  which  acting  upon  one 
of  the  pbtons  causes  the  interior  cylinder  to  revolre,  the  steam  escaping  as 
the  piston  upon  which  it  impinged  passes  the  eduction  port,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  in  this  manner  the  pistons  are  alternately  acted  upon,  and 
rotary  motion  is  obtained. 

This  engine  differs  from  one  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  June  7th,  1842, 
to  Mr.  John  Woodcock,  of  Manchester,  in  this  particular,  that  Mr.  Borrie 
employs  a  double  acting  air-pump,  which  Is  worked  from  a  crank  fixed  atone 
end  of  the  main  axis,  and  which  may  probably  have  iome  claim  to  novelty. 
Fig.  1,  shows  a  section  of  this  air-pump,  which  is  open  at  both  ends ;  a  a,  we 
will  Suppose  to  be  the  induction  passages  leading  from  the  condenser,  and 
each  being  provided  with  a  valve  opening  inward ;  6  6,  are  the  eduction  ways 
and  which  are  also  provided  with  valves  opening  outward  ;  it  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  the  motion  of  the  piston  within  the  pump  barrel  c,  will  be  double 
scting. 
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The  patentee  does  not  claim  the  application  of  this  air-pump  to  the  rotary 
engine  as  above  dcKribed  in  particular,  as  the  engine  may  be  worked  as  a 
high  pressure  engine.  The  second  improvement  consists  in  the  arrangement 
of  two  vibratory  cylinders,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees ;  three 
pistons  of  both  cylinders  are  connected  to  one  crank  pin,  from  which  pin  is 
worked  a  double  acting  air-pump.  The  third  improvement  relates  to  tubular 
toilers ;  these  boilers  are  constructed  with  a  water  space  all  around  the  fire 
the  flame  and  heated  vapours  of  which  instead  of  passing  from  the  fire  box 
immediately  through  the  tubes,  pass  underneath  the  tubes  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  boiler,  and  from  thence  through  the  tubes  and  to  the  chimney,  (which 
is  now  generally  done  by  most  engineers  with  marine  boilers.)  The  fourth 
imprtivement  relates  to  a  mode  of  disconnecting  paddle  wheels.  And  lastly 
to  a  stem  propeller,  of  which  we  have  given  a  side  and  end  view ;  rf,  Fig.  2  &  3 
is  a  shaft  passing  through  the  stem  of  the  vessel ;  «  «e,  are  three  plates  fixed 
on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  each  of  which  are  broader  at  the  outer  end,  and  are 
of  a  curvilinear  or  spiral  form  with  regard  to  the  axis.  The  patentees  claim 
the  general  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  several  improvements 
deserit)cd  and  set  forth  in  the  S|.ecificBtion. 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

SB  BsiiNErrs,  of  Gunnis  Lake,  Cornwall,  civil  engineer,  for  "/si^om- 
f  m  eieam  engine*  and  boiUrt  and  in  generating  ftoosi."— Granted  August 
U,  1848;  enrolled  February  15,  1844. 

Tliii  Invention  relates  to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  certab  ap- 
^atoa  in  eoonexion  with  the  engine  and  iU  boiler,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
d«iiis  the  steam  which  has  been  employed  in  working  the  engine,  and  is  in 
Ite  ^Mngt  to  the  eondeoMr  or  into  the  atmosphere  availabla  for  heatfaig  the 


water,  from  which  the  ateam  is  to  be  generated.  And  also  in  generating 
steam  by  injecting  water  in  small  jets  Into  generators,  which  are  maintained 
at  such  a  temperature  as  to  convert  the  water  into  steam  on  its  coming  into 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  generator,  whereby  the  cost  and  sixe  of  the 
boilers  ia  reduced»  and  a  saTing  of  fuel  effected.    Fig.  1,  ii  a  yertioal  section 

ng.  1. 


of  parts  of  a  condensing  steam  engine;  a,  is  the  cylinder  with  its  piston  rod, 
&c. ;  6,  the  eduction  pipe ;  c  c,  the  air-pump  and  condenser,  all  of  which  are 
well  known ;  eee,  represents  a  Ycssel  formed  of  three  cylindrical  pteces, 
bolted  together  at  the  flanches ;  at  each  of  the  places  where  these  pieces 
join  there  is  an  internal  projection,  which  is  of  such  area  as  to  allow  only  a 
thin  sheet  of  water  to  pass  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump  between  these  pro- 
jections and  the  outside  of  the  eduction  pipe,  which  pipe  passes  through  the 
vessel,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  vessel  where  the  pipe  protrudes  a  steam  tight 
joint  is  formed.  This  vessel  should  be  capable  of  containing  as  much  water 
as  the  engine  will  require  to  supply  it  with  steam  for  eight  or  ten  minutes; 
gt  is  a  double  acting  forcing  pomp,  connected  at  its  eduction  passage  by 
means  of  the  pipe  A,  to  the  vessel  e  e  e,  and  at  its  induction  passage  by  means 
of  the  pipe/,  with  the  discharge  cistern  d\  t,  is  a  pipe  leading  from  the  vessel 
e  e  e,  to  the  generators  or  boilers ;  Ar,  is  a  valve,  which  the  patentee  places  in 
pumping  engines  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  valve  should 
be  kept  open  during  the  time  the  engine  is  in  motion,  so  as  to  offer  no  re- 
sistance to  the  steam  in  passing  from  the  cylinder ;  but  when  the  engine  is  at 
rest  this  valve  should  be  closed,  and  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  altowed  to  pass 
into  the  eduction  pipe,  where  it  will  give  out  its  beat  to  the  water  in  the 
vessel  e  e  e.  This  valve  may  alternately  be  opened  and  shut  by  any  conve- 
nlent  means.  The  mode  of  action  of  this  part  of  the  invention  is  as  follows. 
If  the  vessel  e  e  e.  Is  filled  with  water,  and  the  pump  g,  set  in  motion,  the 
water  which  it  forces  into  the  vessel  at  A,  will  force  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  out  of  the  vessel  through  the  pipe  I,  into  the  generators  or  boilers, 
and  the  water  thus  forced  into  the  vessel  at  A,  will  circulate  through  it  for  8 
or  10  minutes,  until  arriving  at  t,  it  is  forced  onwards  into  the  generators  or 
boiUffs,  and  during  the  time  it  has  remained  in  the  vessel  e,  will  have  taken 
up  as  much  heat  as  the  steam  is  capable  of  communicating,  and  the  water 
entering  at  the  part  of  the  vessel  next  the  condenser,  is  forced  into  a  hotter 
position  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  whilst  the  area  of  the  vessel  at  four 
and  five  being  contracted  so  as  to  allow  only  sufficient  room  for  the  water 
forced  in  by  the  pump  to  pass  freely,  prevents  the  water  that  has  already 
passed  these  places  from  returning.  By  these  means  the  steam  which  has 
been  employed  to  work  the  engine  will  be  available  for  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  which  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  \  and  a  partial  condensa- 
tion of  steam  may  also  be  effected  whereby  (less  water  than  otherwise  is 
required  for  condensing  the  steam  in  the  condenser,  and  a  smaller  discbarge 
pump  than  otherwise  necessary  will  efiectually  free  the  engine  from  water 
and  air,  thus  having  a  greater  available  power  in  the  engine,  at  the  same 
time  economising  fuel.  Mr.  Bennetts  for  this  part  of  the  invention  claims 
the  mode  of  using  ateam  after  it  has  performed  its  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  water  when  applied  according  to  the  means  herein  described. 


Fig.  3. 


The  second  paitofthis  invention 
consists  in  a  mode  of  generating 
steam  by  Injecting  the  water  upon 
the  surface  of  metals  raised  to  such 
a  temperature  as  to  convert. such 
water  immediately  into  steam.  Fig. 
2,  is  an  end  elevation,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  generators,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
this  invention;  A,  is  the  furnace, 
from  which  there  is  a  flue  leading 
underneath  the  three  generators 
marked  hhh,  and  which  are  shown 
in  the  side  elevations,  (in  the  draw- 

Ings  of  the  specification,)  as  being 

about  three  times  as  long  as  from  front  to  back  of  the  fire  place ;  the  flue  after 
arriving  at  the  further  end  of  the  generators,  turns  upwards  and  joins  the 
floe  C,  formed  by  the  arrangement  of  generators,  along  which  the  gases  and 
other  vapours  pass  until  they  arrive  at  the  end  immediately  over  the  front  ol 
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the  fin,  wbenee  ibty  dltoge  ind  join  the  fltM  D  D,  when^  tlM  gaMS  afe 
condtieted  otitside  the  arrangement  of  generatori,  ontll  they  amfe  at  the 
further  end,  at  whieh  place  the  flue  joins  the  chimney ;  h  b  h,  e  c,  qt  unihe 
steam  generators  made  of  metal,  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose ;  these 
generators  ars  eonnected  at  hoth  ends  hy  pipes  so  as  to  form  one  eootlonoos 
vessel ;  ///,  are  three  pipes,  which  extend  as  far  intu  the  interior  of  the 
generators  6  6  6,  as  the  further  end  of  the  fire  place,  these  pipes  are  perfo- 
rated throughout  their  length  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  and  are  con* 
nected  to  a  horizontal  pipe  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  which  passes  in 
front  of  the  aforesaid  pipes///  and  extends  to  the  water  heating  Tessel  «  «  e, 
Fig.  If  to  whieh  it  is  connected ;  g,  is  a  pipe  through  which  the  steam  is 
conveyed  from  the  generators  to  the  engine  and  to  a  safety  valve. 

The  action  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows.  If  the  vessel  e  «  e,  Fig.  1,  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  pump  g,  set  In  motion,  the  water  which  It  forces 
into  the  vessel  at  A,  irill  force  an  equal  quantity  of  water  out  of  the  vessel 
through  the  pipe  i,  into  the  generators  or  boilers,  and  the  water  thus  forced 
into  the  vessel  at  A,  will  drculate  through  it  for  8  or  10  minutes,  until  ar- 
riving at  i,  it  is  forced  onwarda  into  the  generators,  and  during  the  time  it 
has  remained  in  the  ressel  eee,  %ill  have  taken  up  as  much  heat  as  the 
tteam  Is  capable  of  eommonicatlng,  and  th«  Water  entering  the  generator* 
through  the  perforated  pipes  ///,  will  come  in  contact  with  the  heated  sur- 
faces of  the  generators,  and  be  thereby  eonterted  Into  steam,  from  whence  St 
proceeds  through  the  whole  arrangement  of  generators  to  the  engine.  The 
water  forced  into  the  generators  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump  only  bean  suf- 
ficient to  supplv  tlie  engine  with  one  stroke  of  steatn.  The  fire  can  be  regu- 
lated by  any  of  the  well  known  means,  care  being  taken  not  to  overheat  the 
generators,  which  ought  never  to  be  brought  to  a  temporatore  approaohiflg  a 
rtdheat. 


#UkNlTllU£  CA6T0BS* 

JofiN  Cbaaltom,  of  Birmingham,  fkotor,  for  **  Imprmfewtenis  in  cathn  fir 
yWiilliire."— Granted  August  17, 18tt  i  enrolled  February  17*  1841 

The  specification,  which  consists  of  eleven  skins  of  parchment,  deterlbes 
about  21  difi^nt  kinds  of  custors  for  furniture,  one  of  which  consists  of  k 
east  Iron  socket,  which  may  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  annealing,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  It  into  malleable  Iron,  this  socket  is  Intended  to 
tettUt  the  end  of  the  table  leg  or  other  piece  of  fiimiture  to  which  the 
castor  Is  to  be  attached.  Another  cup  or  Socket  of  brass  Is  made  to  fit  the 
external  part  of  the  Iron  one,  so  ai  to  work  tooiely  thereon ;  this  latter  eup 
Is  cast  with  two  ears  or  projections,  which  support  the  roller  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  two  sockets  being  held  together  by  a  screw  passing  through  the 
the  bottom  of  the  brass  socket  and  screwing  Into  the  bottom  of  the  Iron  one, 
the  head  of  the  screw  being  made  sufficiently  targe  to  prevent  the  brass  or 
external  socket  dropping  from  the  iron  one  when  the  piece  of  furniture  to 
which  the  castor  is  affiled  Is  raised  from  the  floor.  There  are  several  other 
modifications  of  ihis  description  of  castor,  among  which  there  Is  one  having 
Its  Sccket  made  m  the  form  of  half  an  egg.  Another  class  or  description  of 
castor  consists  of  a  steel  or  iron  spindle,  made  of  a  conical  form  at  one  end, 
which  part  is  made  to  fit  a  conical  recess  formed  in  the  underside  of  the 
locket,  a  hole  being  bored  In  the  end  of  the  table  leg  to  receive  such  part. 
This  spindle,  which  Is  shown  In  the  drawing  as  being  made  in  six  or  eight 
different  forms,  and  applied  to  as  many  castors,  has  a  collar  or  enlarged  part 
in  the  middle,  which  is  made  to  fit  into  a  recess  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Collar,  and  formed  by  a  loose  piece  of  metal,  the  edge  of  which  Is  firmly 
fixed  and  held  by  a  projecting  piece  on  the  bottom  edge  of  the  socket,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  spindle  drop|nng  out  of  the  conical  recess 
when  the  castor  Is  lifted  from  tl^e  floor ;  and.  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spindle 
is  firmly  ri vetted  the  ears  or  projections  ahich  carry  the  roller.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  weight  of  the  piece  of  furniture  is  supported  by  the  conical 
part  of  the  spindle  bearing  against  the  socket,  and  that  part  just  below  the 
collar  or  enlarged  part,  which  part  fiu  in  a  hole  (in  the  form  of  a  bearing) 
bored  in  the  centre  and  through  the  loose  piece  of  metal,  which  holds  the 
conical  recess. 


HTDRAUUC  ENOINK. 

Fbbdbxicx  LiPscoiiB,  of  Gloucester  Place,  Kentish  Town,  gentleman,  for 
"  J  hydrottatic  engine,  parte  wheretif  are  applicable  to  other  enginee  and  other 
purpotet,  and  also  impropemente  M  roiltpay  carria^e«.*'— Granted  Aug.  17, 1843 ; 
enrolled  Feb.  17, 18^. 

The  patentee  having  ascertained  that  the  re-action  produced  by  pressure 
upon  a  hquid  Is  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  globules  of  air  suspended 
in  the  liquid,  which  globules,  by  being  compressed,  have  their  elasticity  in- 
creased In  an  equal  ratio  to  their  compression ;  and  that  re-action  would  not 
be  produced  in  a  liquid  divested  of  air,  constructo  an  engine  which  he  deno- 
minatM  a  hydroitatio  engine* 


It  would  only  he  a  waste  of  ^^9  and  room  to  give  a  descriptive  account  of 
this  apparatus,  and  we  will  only  remark,  that  if  the  patentee  had  paid  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  pressure  of  fluids  he  would  not  have  speculated  to  such 
an  extent  in  an  engine  he  will  eventually  find  incapable  of  moving  a  stroke. 
That  part  of  the  invention  which  relates  to  a  bnak  "for  retarding  or  stopping 
a  train  of  railway  carriages,  consists  In  apply hig  hydraulic  treasure  tipon  a 
liquid  conflned  In  a  tube  supported  by  guides  at  the  end  of  the  railway  car- 
riage ;  the  pressure  on  the  fluid  has  the  effect  of  drithig  by  means  of  ft  piston 
and  Intermediate  gearing,  the  blocks  or  breaks  against  the  wheeb. 

The  nett  Improvement  consisu  In  fixing  a  thin  board  or  other  mat«tla1  on 
each  side  of  these  wheels,  which  are  wholly  composed  of  metal,  and  otid  In 
the  construction  of  railway  carriages,  the  "  sheet  of  wood  '*  or  other  material 
bving  in  else,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  space  between  the  inside  of  the  tire  and  the 
Inside  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  the  unoccupied  space  between  such  **  sheeu** 
being  filled  With  straw,  tar,  lashing,  or  other  Imperfect  conductor  of  sound, 
for  which  the  Inventor  claims  the  practical  ap|Alcation  of  any  of  the  imper- 
fect conductors  of  sound  in  contact  with  such  railway  carriage  wheela  ai  are 
nsually  composed  of  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  tibration  of  the 
wheel,  ther^  letsenlng  the  noise  consequent  upon  vibration. 


JoBN  CoLLAED  Dbakb,  of  Elm-trcc  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  Middlesex, 
Land  Surveyor,  for  **  Imprwemente  in  lining  walU  </  Aeme*.**— Granted  Au- 
gust 22, 1843 ;  enrolled  February  22, 1844. 

This  Invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  lining  walls  of  houses  with  a  water- 
proof cloth,  whereby  they  are  rendered  impervious  to  damp ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  patentee  prefers  calico,  on  account  of  its  cheapness :  such  fabric  ia 
to  be  coated  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of  India  rubber,  the  procesa  for 
making  which  Is  well  known,  and  applied  in  the  manner  following.  A 
number  of  strips  of  calico  or  other  fabric,  from  three  to  four  Inehea  wide, 
are  covered  on  both  sides  with  India  rubber  cement  or  solution ;  these  strips 
are  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  wall,  by  means  of  sudi  cement,  in  parallel  ver- 
tical lines,  and  at  sUcb  distances  apart,  as  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  pieces 
of  fabric  with  which  it  is  intended  to  line  Uie  walls.  These  pieces,  which  as 
above  stated,  are  only  covered  with  the  solution  on  one  side,  are  cemented 
to  the  strips  already  put  up,  with  such  cemented  side  to  or  next  the  wall,  so 
that  the  plain  side  of  the  fabrics  is  free  to  receive  a  coat  of  paint ;  or  the 
same  may  be  papered  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  constructing  the  walls 
of  houses  in  the  first  instance,  **  stiles  *'  or  pieces  of  timber  are  inaerted  at 
convenient  distances,  and  also  transverse  or  cross  pieces  may  be  Inserted,  the 
space  between  being  filled  up  with  stucco  or  cement  level  with  the  face  of 
the  pieces  of  timber  inserted,  and  to  these  pieces  are  affixed  the  strips  of 
calico  or  other  fabric,  as  before  described.  For  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
wall  according  to  this  invention,  the  patentee  makes  use  of  a  frame,  lor 
stretching  the  pieces  of  cloth  before  applying  them  to  the  walls ;  it  consists 
of  two  bars  of  wood  or  wood  and  iron,  or  other  metal,  capable  of  being 
elongated  by  means  of  a  screw,  which  connects  them  together ;  to  the  ends 
of  each  of  these  bars  there  Is  a  cross  piece,  having  a  number  of  pins  fixed  in 
It }  the  ends  of  the  cloth  or  other  fabric  are  pricked  or  forced  on  to  the  pins, 
and  the  bar  elongated  by  means  of  the  screw,  which  causes  the  piece  of 
fabric  to  be  stretched  previously  to  being  cemented  to  the  wall,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  described.  The  patentee  claims  the  mode  of  lining  the  walla  of 
houses,  by  the  aiiplication  of  calico  or  other  fabric  coated  at  the  back  with  a 
solution  of  India  rubber. 


BOTTLE  STOPPERS. 

Albxandbx  Sfbaks,  of  Glasgow,  merchant,  for  *' Improvementi  on  or  apper* 
taining  to  glass  bottles  proper  fir  wine  and  other  UqMs»**--^nnitd  Sep.  6, 1843  , 
enrolled  March  6, 1844. 

This  Invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  stopping  bottles  containing  wine  or 
other  liquid,  and  consists  In  malting  a  screw  plug  or  stopper  of  gloss  or 
earthenware,  as  may  be  required,  to  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  is  effected 
as  follows.  The  inside  of  the  l>ottIe  neck  is  made  with  a  female  screw,  into 
which  is  made  to  fit  a  screw  plug  or  stopper,  having  an  enlarged  part  or  head 
equal  m  diameter  to  the  external  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  head  of  the  stopper 
bemg  slightly  hollowed  underneath,  and  made  to  fit  nicely  upon  the  face  or 
end  of  the  bottle  neck,  which  is  about  one*fourteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickooss. 
In  bottling  wine  or  other  liquid  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  little  soft  wax 
either  to  the  end  of  the  bottle  or  to  the  underside  of  the  stopper,  for  the  pitr« 
pose  of  excluding  the  air,  aAer  which  a  strip  of  tin  foil  may  be  wrapped 
round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  head  of  the  stopper. 

The  specification  describes  certain  arrangements  of  machinery  for  Ibnnlng 
the  screws  within  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  also  upon  the  stopper.  The 
pateotse  claims  the  use  of  maw  ttopptn  cUher  of  ^ass  or  sartheawaiw  with 
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fjkm  bottles,  listing^  eorretpondhigt  serewi  \n  the  neeki  thereof,  and  alto  the 
i»  of  loftexied  wax  or  tndia-rubber,  which  may  be  applied  either  in  a  semi- 
fhdd  atate  or  hi  the  form  of  a  washer  between  the  anrface  of  the  etopper  and 
the  top  of  the  bottle ;  he  also  olaims  the  arrangement  of  machinery  for 
ibrmbg  the  necks  of  bottles  and  upon  stoppen  as  described. 


AM  IMPBOVXD  LAMP. 

?itM»  pKxsrAN,  of  Pitsroy  Sqnare,  Middlesex,  fbr  "  Tmpnfvementt  ht  the 
pnd^eiiom  </  H^."— Gt«oted  September  6,  1843;  enrolled  March  6, 1844. 

This  inventioo  has  referenee  to  a  *patent  granted  to  Mr.  Felletan  on  the 
Sod  of  May  last,  for  Improtements  in  the  production  of  light,  in  which  spe- 
ctication  was  explained  the  mode  of  producing  light  from  volatile  substances, 
and  applied  to  a  manna  of  mixing  the  spirit  of  turpentine  or  other  less 
combustible  matter  with  water,  which  were  mixed  in  a  generator  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  4  to  10  of  water  to  1  of  turpentine. 

The  present  specification  states  that  the  above  mixtnre  will  boil  in  a  gene- 
rator onder  atmospheric  pressure  at  212,  (turpentine  boiling  at  272.)  at 
which  teraperatnie  (212)  steam  will  be  generated  from  the  water,  and  will 
eairy  off  with  it,  in  pasting  throogh  the  turpentine,  a  portion  of  that  spirit, 
ao  that  the  Tapour  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  burner  is  a  mixture  of 
of  torpsntino  and  water,  and  will  bum  with  a  bright  white  flame,  but  on  at- 
taosptfaif  lo  inervase  its  length  will  emit  a  large  quantity  of  smoke,  to  ob- 
tiatt  whfeh  the  patentee  employs  a  burner  of  peculiar  construction,  which 
foraas  the  subject  of  this  patent,  and  consists  of  a  tube  through  wbldi  the 
ataam  paasea  to  the  burner;  this  tube  has  four  openings  at  the  bottom  for 
admitting  eomraon  air  to  be  mixed  with  the  steam ;  these  openings  can  be 
wgnUted  by  a  screw  slide :  the  upper  part  of  this  tube  is  enlarged,  and 
fbrms  an  annular  space,  into  which  the  steam  after  passing  through  a  per- 
forated plate  enter&  t  it  also  passes  throogh  another  perforated  plate  before 
kaving  the  burner :  a  current  of  air  is  admitted  through  four  short  tubes 
which  pass  In  a  horizontal  direction  throogh  the  annular  space,  or  that 
part  fbnoing  the  burner,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  centre  or  middle 
d  the  flame  with  air,  by  whidi  means  a  flamt  may  ba  obtained  as  white 
and  Tohuniiioua  aa  may  be  required. 


OU  THE  PHIL090PHY  OP  VOLCANIC  ACTION. 

Volcanic  action  if  the  co-operatire  catise  of  nomerooa  ohaogea  in  the 
local  disposition  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  character  and  qnali« 
tiea  exposed  to  its  influence ;  affecting  not  only  those  matters  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  beat,  bat  ako  the  surrounding  strata.  It  is  the 
minister  of  change,  of  production,  and  re-production:  and  while  it 
insatiably  devonrs  entire  beds  of  the  earth,  and  amalgamates  their 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies  as  one  grand  result,  thus  obliterating  for 
e?er  their  former  character  and  qualities ;  it  gires  liberty  to  their 
gaaeoos  products,  creates  new  and  important  compounds,  causing 
naatter  to  enter  into  new  combinations;  which,  from  their  peculiar 
character  and  qualities,  remain  for  after  ages  the  unerring  indicators 
of  the  magnitoae  and  extent  of  its  destructive  powers :  but,  in  the 
ttoltiplicity  of  the  phenomena,  we  must  not  forget,  that  there  are 
Units  to  its  extent,  and  that  while  so  far  as  by  awaking  electrical  action 
in  bodies  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  thereby  generating  numerous 
beautifol  results,  it  is  still  the  humble  and  ineffectual  imitation  of  that 
greater  power,  the  sun,  whose  unit ersal  and  continuous  operations 
giro  birth  to  the  most  stupendous  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
Datnral  products.  Geologists,  awed  by  the  terrors  of  volcanic  action 
and  bf  the  wide-spreading  havoc  it  occasions,  have  in  numerous  in* 
stances  been  led  to  attribute  to  it  powers  of  creation  and  disposition 
of  matter,  which  it  does  not  possess ;  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as 
to  attribute  to  it  the  entire  formations  of  the  superBcial  crust  of  the 
earth,  auch  as  we  now  behold  it,  the  material  of  everj  crystalline  rock 
having,  as  they  suppose,  been  elaborated  within  the  interior,  from 
wtkence  it  has  issued  in  the  exquisite  beauty  and  peculiar  order  in 
which  we  now  behold  It:  overlooking  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  volcanic  action  to  destroy  rock,  which  once  destroyed,  can 
never  be  reproduced  in  its  primary  state,  its  elementary  constituents 
in  decomposition  and  re-combination  with  bodies  of  other  nature, 
giving  results  widely  different  from  the  body  to  which  they  previ- 
Ondfbelonged.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  almost  endless  di- 
terdtjr  in  toe  character  and  composition  of  crystalline  rocks,  their 
gradual  transition  into  each  other,  the  organic  constitution  of  many 
of  them,  as  proved  by  the  oonflguration  of  their  parts,  as  well  as  by 
their  bitatninous  and  other  peculiar  organic  properties :  nor  can  we 
doubt  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  when  we  witness  in  tropical  regions 
billilHttaltt  and  abov«  the  waters,  the  gradual  ooMoUdMioi  Into  the 


crystalline  body  of  calcarious  and  earthy  matters  uolDflaeoeed  bf 
volcanic  action  and  its  attendant  phenomena. 

The  high  lands  of  South  America  are  analos^oos  to  the  bw  lands  of 
the  North,  and  exhibit  the  deserted  bed  of  a  primitive  ocean ;  they  are 
extensive  $teppe9,  bare  and  detolate,  save  a  few  saline  plants;  muriate 
of  soda  being  comman  to  all  of  them,  and  also  entering  into  combination 
wltb,  and  giving  character  to  many  mineral  prodoota.  Bnomous 
masses  of  White  marble  abound  on  the  elevated  savannahs  of  Cuba, 
which  are  principally  composed  of  madri pores,  ocean  maris,  and 
the  coverings  of  molluscous  animals.  Coal  is  found  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian heights,  and  the  cinders  elected  from  some  of  the  volcanoei 
evidence  that  abundance  of  this  mineral  exists  within  the  lower  beds : 
the  sulphates  are  common  in  all  these  elevated  regions,  the  high  and 
dry  climate  is  also  extremely  favourable  for  the  development  of 
electro-chemical  action,  as  the  abundance  of  inflammable  producta  is 
favourable  frtr  the  sustenance  of  internal  flres. 

The  phenomena  of  the  volcanoes  in  that  portion  of  the  globe  vary 
in  their  nature,  in  conformity  to  the  vast  range  through  Which  the  in- 
ternal  heat  traverses,  and  also  to  the  nature  of  the  material  t  water,  it  is 
evident,  being  the  grand  essential  necessary  to  produce  intensity  of  ao- 
Uon :  this  is  sometimes  abstracted  from  the  neighbouring,  or  from  subter- 
ranean lakes,  and  at  other  times  it  is  suppliea  from  the  melting  Mows : 
sometimes  it  is  abstracted  from  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  Jurago, 
being  a  small  hill  in  1760,  in  that  year,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
it  began  to  bom  with  furious  explosions,  ruining  entirely  the  sugar 
works,  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ouacana,  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  emit  fire  and  burning  rocks  in  sueli  quantities,  that  the 
erupted  matters,  in  six  years,  had  formed  themselves  Into  three  high 
mountains,  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  During  the  time  of 
the  flrst  explosion,  the  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  the  city  of  Quere- 
taro,  150  miles  distant  from  the  volcano  {  and  at  Vatladolid,  distant  60 
miles  from  it,  they  were  so  abundant  that  the  people  were  obliged  to 
sweep  their  yards  three  or  four  times  a  day*  In  tbb  exuded  material 
we  identify  the  well  known  madrepore  limestone,  and  various  kinds 
of  felspatliic  rock.  Humboldt,  who  probably  never  saw  the  historical 
record  of  this  event,  tells  us,  ^  that  from  his  own  observations,  as  well 
as  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  actual  eye  witnesses  of  the 
event,  that  a  large  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four  square  miles  in 
extent  was  up-heaved,  in  a  convex  form,  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  and 
that  from  the  midst  of  this  protuberance  arose  six  conical  hills,  the 
least  of  them  800  feet  in  height,  and  die  loftiest,  Jorulla,  elevated 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  toe  plain."  To  the  shame  of  geology, 
this,  and  a  silly  woman's  (Mrs.  Maria  draham's)  report  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  line  of  coast  of  Chili,  for  the  extent  of  100  miles  by 
an  earthquake,  have  been  made  the  bases  of  systems  of  elevation,  as 
incompatible  with  the  operations  of  nature,  as  they  are  in  violation  of 
common  sense.  In  support  of  this  uplifting  theorv,  Mr.  Phillips  ob- 
serves, <<  Those  who  admit  the  nplining  of  a  wnole  island  at  once 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  (and  who  that  is  conversant  with  volcanic 
phenomena  can  Question  that  such  events  have  occurred)  need  feel  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  testimony  of  the  Indians,  or  the  opinions  of 
Humboldt,  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  a  mountain  like  JoruUa  having 
been  uplifted  from  the  interior  of  the  earth."  This  is  the  argument  <m 
ah%uraum ;  for  if  the  latter  admission  be  made,  the  like  admission 
may  be  required  for  elevating  continents*  Asain,  Humboldt  damages 
the  value  of  his  statement,  bv  adding  that  the  whole  mountain  waa 
composed  of  trachyte,  as  well  as  by  several  other  similar  sweeping 
assertions.  The  islands  of  Santarino  and  Sciacea  were  raised  piece- 
meal by  a  succession  of  continuous  and  violent  explosions,  and  many 
volcanic  cones  have  l)een  elevated  in  like  manner. 

Admitting,  as  geologists  express  it,  the  whole  country  of  Quito  ii 
one  volcanic  hearth,  still  we  find,  that  in  all  eruptions  the  ejected 
material  is  such  as  is  .palpably  manifest  the  well-known  constituents 
of  the  superficial  beds  of  the  earth*  Combustion  proceeding  slowly 
through  the  beds  formed  during  the  eocene  period,  is  at  lengta 
awakened  into  action  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  waters,  the  natural 
consequences  follow,  the  generated  steam  and  expanding  gases  rend 
the  upper  beds  asunder,  a^  deep-seated  earthquakes  extend  to  the 
distance  of  some  hundred  miles;  the  ejected  material  being  the  com- 
mon minerals  of  the  soil,  sulphureous  gases,  sulphur,  mud,  and  water, 
but  very  seldom  lava;  the  torrents  of  water  are  generally  supplied 
from  the  melted  snows  capping  the  heights  of  the  crater.  Cotopax 
became  a  volcano  about  the  time  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Peru ;  ao 
eruption  occurred  in  1743,  which  had  been  for  some  days  preceded 
by  a  continual  interior  rumbling  noise.  The  igoited  substances  that 
were  ejected  being  mingled  with  considerable  quantities  of  snow, 
which  melted  amidst  the  flames,  were  carried  down  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  plain  from  Callao  to  Latacunga  was  overflowed,  aud  all  the 
houses,  with  their  wretched  inhabitants,  were  swept  away  in  the 
general  and  instantaneous  destructioiu    The  river  Latacunga  was  the 
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I  ci  ^th  dreadfol  flood*  till  beoomiog  twoUen  above  ito  baokt 
thetoiTCBl  roOel  ov^  the  adjacent  coontiy  sweepinff  away  houses 
mad  cattle :  the  eraption  conUnued  for  several  days  longer,  accom- 
paaied  with  terrible  roarings  of  the  wind  rushing  through  the  craters 
thai  had  faeea  opened.    In  May,  1744,  the  flames  forced  a  passage 
throvgh  several  other  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  so  that  In 
dear  nigbts,  being  reflected  b^  the  transparent  ice,  it  exhibited  a  grand 
ilhiminatioD.    Mod  is  also  ejected  from  some  of  the  volcanoes  of 
8oath  AoMrica,  and  other  portions  of  the  globe,  enormous  beds  of 
which  after  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  become  solidifled  as 
basalt ;  this  is  Use  distinguishing  feature  of  the  volcanoes  of  Java, 
which  rarely  emit  lava«    Vesuvius  has  alto  been  known  to  emit 
torrents  of  mud ;  and,  in  1756,  Etna  vomited  forth  immense  quantities 
of  salt  water,  with  abundance  of  marioe  shells.    ^  The  volcano  in  the 
island  of  Tanna,"  says  Pallas,  *' ejects  a  soft  clay,  of  a  bluidi  ash 
colour,  which  seems  to  be  torn  from  the  beds  directly  over  the  reser* 
voir  firom  whence  the  explosion  proceeds :  the  volcanoes  Skaptaa  and 
Skaptaa  Seyssel,  discharge  vast  rivers  of  a  muddv  consistency,  prin- 
cipally of  the  nature  termed  alluvial;  and  it  is  said  that  these  streams 
in  1788  covered  a  space  of  more  than  1,200  square  miles ;  the  lavas 
of  Madeira  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  are  little  other  than  mud, 
the  soorift,  ashes,  tufa,  &c.,  being  such  as  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
inner  beds  from  whence  they  were  ejected.    The  island  of  Madeira 
consists  of  vast  beds  of  commingled  terrestrial  and  oceanic  matters,  of 
limestone  rising  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  abounding  with  coral  and  marine  shells.    Where  the  internal  fire 
exists  among  the  older  formations  or  mineral  beds,  the  matters  ejected 
are  of  analogous  nature,  being  metallic  scorie,  fragments  of  crystal* 
line  rocks,  &c.    The  volcanoes  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Sulpher  Island,  in 
the  Loo  Choo  Archipelago,  the  Red  Sea,  Tenerifie,  Vesuvius,  and 
nearly  all  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  earth,  emit  vast  quantities  of 
sulphur*    During  one  eruption  of  Etna  vast  clouds  of  black  sand  or 
powder  were  ejected,  .which  covered  a  space  of  fifteen  square  miles 
twelve  feet  thick.    Lava,  or  streams  or  melted  material,  are  occa- 
sionally ejected  from  the  majority  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  earth  during 
eruptions :  this  material  is  infinitely  diversified  in  its  nature,  in  con- 
formity to  the  beds  from  whence  it  was  abstracted ;  it  is  sometimes 
composed  of  the  constituents  of  vej^table  earths  or  aluminous  clays, 
at  other  times  it  consists  of  lime,  hme  and  magnesia,  lime  and  soda, 
soda,  lime,  silica,  and  iron,  in  fact,  it  exhibits  every  nossible  variety, 
and  every  possible  consistence,  from  a  thin  watery  fluia  to  a  ponderous 
molten  mass,  from  the  simplicity  of  chalk  to  the  unity  of  compounds, 
which  distinguish  the  ciystalline  rocks ;  the  lava  of  no  two  volcanoes 
being  alike.    Even  in  the  lava   issued  from    the  same  volcanoes 
there  is  a  marked  difference.  Thus  Von  Buch  distinguishes  on  Vesu- 
vius alone  eighteen  different  kinds,  and  the  old  and  new  lavas  of  Etna 
are  readily  distinguished  by  their  marked  difference  from  each  other. 
Lava  is,  in  fact,  the  melted  materia]  of  the  inner  beds,  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  which  are  silex,  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  alumine,  and 
potass,  which  are  well  known  substances  beloDgine  to  the  fossil  and 
mineral  kingdoms.    Dr.  Kennedy's  analysis  of  lava  from  Etna  is  given 
as  silica  52,  alumine  19,  lime  10,  oxide  of  iron  15,  soda,  the  consti- 
tuents of  oceanic  soil,  unmixed  with  aluminaries.    The  permanently 
elastic  fluids  given  out  of  volcanoes  are  muriatic  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphureous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  beine  chiefly 
given  out  from  extinct  volcanoes ;  all  these  substances  are  weU  known 
constituents  of  fossil  soils,  beine  exceedingly  abundant  both  in  their 
combined  and  their  uncombined  state :  petroleum  is  also  given  out 
from  some  volcanoes  in  its  unchanged  state :  in  the  Deau  Sea  this 
material  is  in  its  natural  mineral  state,  being  composed  of  animal 
matters,  salts,  and  sulphur.    ''The  sulphur,'*  says  Mr.  Phillips,  *•  is 
derived  from  the  mutual  decomposition  of  sulphureous  and  sulpburet* 
ted  hydrogen,  but  this  material  is  primarily  derived  fjom  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter."    Ammonia  is  evdved  in  abundance  from 
many  volcanoes,  being  a  constituent  of  animal  bodies,  and  a  known 
constituent  of  almost  3l  rocks. 

The  conditions  of  preservation  of  organic  bodies  are  total  exclusion 
from  atmospheric  and  aqueous  influence,  but  no  sooner  do  they  be- 
come exposed  to  the  one  or  the  other  than  change  is  the  inevitable 
consequence,  and  as  all  change  generates  heat,  so  in  changing  masses 
the  heat  must  not  only  in  many  cases  be  intense,  but  extensively  ma- 
nifest* The  first  effect  of  the  waters  upon  these  fossil  beds,  in  which 
are  combined  all  the  elements  of  combustion,  will  be  manifest  in  the 
earihs  and  alkalis,  which  greedily  abstracting  the  oxygen  and  the 
hydrogen  thus  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  will  unite 
with  the  sulphur :  again,  in  the  decomposition  of  bodies  thus  chemically 
acted  upon,  much  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  this  being  one  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  animalixed  beds ;  and  if  muriate  of  soda  be  present, 
which  it  generally  is,  muriatic  acid  sas  will  also  be  given  off;  if  the 
nitrogen  unites  in  portions  with  by3roge%  ammonia  is  formedi  and 


this  gas  is  also  evolved  from  the  heated  masses,  as  being  one  of  their 
primary  constituents:  hydrogen  and  sulphur  combining,  form  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  and  if  not  recombined  it  evolves  through  the 
strata  into  the  atmosphere* 

The  surface  beds  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  soon  oxygenixe, 
but  the  fossils  beneath  the  soil  retain  their  primary  conditions,  or 
continue  in  a  changing  state,  combining  and  re-combining  for  indefi- 
nite periods  of  time,  with  no  other  quantity  of  oxygen  present  than 
belongs  to  their  primarv  condition,  which  is  always  insufficient  to 
effect  those  permanent  alterations  necessary  to  effect  the  transition  of 
metalloyds  into  the  state  of  perfect  metals.  When  we  consider  the 
nature  of  a  fossil  bed,  we  can  readily  conceive  the  intensity  of  action 
consequent  on  the  accidental  intrusion  of  water  upon  it.  It  abounds 
with  silica,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  both  of  which  latter 
alkalis  are  highly  inflammable  t  sulphur  is  constantly  generatit^ 
within  it,  and  if  muriate  of  soda,  as  is  the  case  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, the  animal  matter  is  partly  converted  into  bitumen ;  under  all 
circumstances  it  is  a  wonderful  supporter  of  combustion,  and  if  the 
carbonate  unites  with  the  soda,  tbis  compound  acts  as  a  flux  with 
silica,  and  the  accidental  admission  of  water  kindlea  the  silica,  which 
then  bums  with  great  intensity:  again,  the  action  of  water  upon 
potassium  when  tbis  alkaline  earth  is  present  in  the  fossil  bed^  is  suf- 
ficient to  support  combustion. 

Against  this  theory  of  generated  heat  of  combustion,  it  is  urged 
that  air  as  well  as  water  must  be  present  to  support  combustion,  and 
in  order  to  meet  this  difficult.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  compelled 
to  adopt  the  vague  hypothesis,  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
cavernous,  and  that  these  caverns  were  natural  reservoirs  for  the  atp 
mospheric  currents  supplied  by  apertures  disposed  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  all  fossil  and  even  in  mineral  beds  vast  quantities  qf 
azote  exist  in  the  latent  strata,  and  when  the  heat  is  generated  1^ 
electro-chemical  excitement  and  increases  to  the  heat  of  combostioo^ 
the  electro-chemical  disturbance  continues  to  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  heat  The  accident  of  association, .  as  for  instance,  the  in- 
troduction of  one  of  the  inflammable  gases  produces  atomic  excite- 
ment in  the  chaotic  mass,  gaseous  evolution  ot  other  gases,  decompo- 
sition and  re-combination  of  bodies  with  bodies,  all  of  which  in  their 
expanded  volume  ^erate  action  and  re-action  accompanied  by  evo- 
lution of  heat:  it  is  a  well-known  law  of  chemistry,  that  every  com- 
pound elastic  fluid,  and  every  consolidated  body  combines  with  its 
molecular  particles  a  certain  degree  of  heat  peoular  to  itseift  being 
capable  of  receiving  an  additional  quantity  of  heat,  without  altera- 
tion of  its  physical  condition;  and,  as  Dr.  Black  expresses  it,  when- 
ever a  body  changes  its  state,  it  either  combines  with  caloric  or  se- 
parates from  caloric;  these  phenomena  are  manifest  in  fossil  bedf» 
extensively  excited  compounds  united  by,  slight  a£Bnity  are  immedi- 
ately separated,  tlie  gaseous  products  exchange  place,  dispositiout 
and  association,  act  and  re-act  upon  the  several  bodies  among  which 
they  are  disposed,  or  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact ;  and  in 
the  general  decomposition  which  ensues  the  azote  of  the  fixed  air  is 
extricated,  contributes  to  assist  and  maintain  silent  combustion.  We 
cannot  conceive  any  locality  wholly  free  from  fixed  air,  it  is  a  compo- 
nent of  all  the  most  ponderable  rocks,  it  is  disposed  in  bodiea  com- 
posing the  earth,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  animal 
matter;  we  have,  therefore,  good  grounds  for  believing  that  during  the 
heat  of  combustion,  azote  in  sufficient  quantities  is  extricated  from  the 
strataacted  upon  to  support, maintain, and  when  other  causes  are  favour- 
able, to  extend  that  combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  after  eruptions 
have  taken  place,  and  the  open  crater  is  formed,  a  lar^e  and  continuous 
supply  of  air  is  drawn  in  by  this  funnel :  communications  with  the 
atmosphere  is  sometimes  maintained  through  the  medium  of  the 
funnels  of  extinct  volcanoes:  air  is  sometimes  communicated  through 
cavernous  apertures:  it  is  also  communicated  with  the  intruding 
waters  which  always  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  air  in  mechanical 
combination. 

"All  the  phenomena,"  says  Professor  Phillips, "  which  are  concomi- 
tant upon  volcanic  action,  seem  to  admit  of  explanation,  if  we  will 
only  suppose  salt  water,  and  afterwards  air,  to  fiud  admittaoce  into 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  whence  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  metals,  and  the  earthy  or  alkaline  metalloyds  combined  with  sul- 
phur there  existing."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  chlorine  is  an  abun- 
dant material  of  the  earth,  even  in  beds  the  most  distant  from  the  sea^ 
and  from  their  elevation  most  assuredly  not  subject  to  the  intrusion  of 
salt  water :  it  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  all  volcanoes  are  disposed 
near  the  sea,  and  where  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  Uentral 
Asia,  they  are  disposed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  lakes,  the  relics  of 
a  former  sea,  and  consequently  an  oceanic  soil :  salt  beds,  and  conse- 
quently saline  waters,  abound  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  most 
particularly  so  in  fossil  soils,  where  chlorine  abounds  under  numeroos 
forms  and  oombinationsi  with  many  bodies  having  little  affinityi  and  in 
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Mme  beds,  bein^  tnanifett  in  its  gaseous  state.  Again,  as  I  have  pre- 
Tiouslf  observed,  air  is  always  present  with  water,  and  in  its  latent 
sute.  and  consec^uently  when  combustion  is  generated  by  tbe  intrusion 
of  saline  waters  m  fossil  beds,  in  their  primary  condition,  the  alkalis 
being  in  their  nncombined  state,  air  is  liberated  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  sustain  the  internal  fire.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  contended, 
that  spontaneous  combustion  will  not  be  elicited  from  mixed  bodies 
buried  within  tbe  earth,  for  tbe  artiBcial  volcano  distinctly  proves, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action  may  be  truly  imitated. 

The  earth  is  deriving  a  large  and  continuous  supply  of  oxygen  and 
azote  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  phenomena  consequent  thereon 
are  variously  manifest  in  different  regions  of  the  earth :  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  deserts  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  virgin  soils  greedily  imbibe 
air  as  well  as  rains  and  deils,  the  oxygen  entering  into  combination 
with  the  marine  exuvis,  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  sulphur,  and 
escaping  to  the  surface  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  gas,  so 
inimicalto  the  existence  of  man,  is  continually  evolved  in  those  parts 
of  tbe  desert  which  have  become  covered  with  rank  vegetation :  be- 
neath the  rainless  regions  the  sulphureous  gas  is  principally  evolved : 
on  the  other  hand  nitrogen  readily  unites  with  the  supporters  of  com- 
bustiont  becomes  a  component  of  many  earthy  bodies,  and  is  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  generation  of  nitrates.  Chlorine  freely  evolved 
unites  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  forms  an  acid,  and  this  acid 
is  again  decomposed  by  the  uncombined  alkalis,  deposited  as  a 
neutral  body,  on  or  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  subject  of 
incessant  change,  separating  and  recomblning  as  local  influences  may 
determine.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  the  only  gases  which  emit  light 
under  any  circumstances :  chlorine  has  a  most  powerful  attraction  for 
oxygen,  decomposing  water  and  other  substances,  of  which  hydrogen 
is  an  element,  when  at  a  red  heat.  If  chlorine  be  liberated  from  its 
combinations  in  calcarious  fossil  beds,  and  is  retained  in  its  cavities, 
tbe  phosphorous,  which  abounds  in  these  beds,  uniting  with  it,  will 
take  6re  and  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  spontaneous  combustion ;  the 
beat  thus  produced,  and  communicated  to  tbe  sulphur  and  iron,  or 
other  metals,  or  undecompounded  alkaline  earths,  with  water,  the 
beat  is  strengthened  and  increased,  and  must  of  necessity  increase,  so 
long  as  the  causes  of  effects  produced  are  in  operation.  In  the  heat 
thus  produced,  the  electric  matter,  in  its  latent  state,  is  liberated,  and 
intense  electric  action  is  generated,  which  is  followed  by  a  sequence 
of  events  favourable  to  the  development  and  continuous  support  of 
combustion. 

Spontaneous  combustion  takes  place  under  numerous  combinations. 
Id  tne  union  of  ammoniaeal  and  muriatic  acid  gases,  much  heat  is 
evolved :  mixtures  of  tbe  inflammable  gases  with  oxygen  generate 
beat :  again,  beat  generated  in  the  sulphates,  combustion  takes  place : 
the  nitrates  and  chlorates  in  deflagration  with  metallic  bodies,  or  with 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  undergo  a  great  enlargement  of  volume  pro- 
ducing light  and  heat :  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  present  similar 
phenomena.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  marble  with  evolution  of 
great  beat  and  falling  on  caustic  lime  the  heat  is  increased.  All  the 
materials  of  combustion  above  enumerated  (except  charcoal)  are  com- 
mon to,  and  form  the  chief  components  of,  virgin  or  fossil  soils,  and 
being  present  are  capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  gene- 
rating and  supporting  the  beat  of  combustion.  Hydrogen  with  caloric 
forms  gas  sixteen  times  as  light  As  common  air;  insoluble  in 
most  substances,  but  capable  of  dissolving  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
oils,  &C.,  and  thus  forming  different  species  of  inflammable  gas :  it 
decomposes  several  metallic  oxides  and  acids  with  simple  or  known 
radicals:  its  continuous  decomposition  and  re-production  within  a 
obnfiued  medium  is  considered  sufficient  to  maintain  silent  combustion 
and  evolution  of  beat  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 


BOULTON,  WATT  &  CO.'S  NEW  SAFETY  VALVE. 

The  above  sketch  represents  a  new  arrangement  of  safety  valve, 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt  &  Co.  for  tubular  boilers,  when  re- 
quired to  bear  a  load  of  more  than  5  lb.  on  tbe  square  inch. 

Tbe  two  objects  kept  in  view  in  such  cases,  were — 1st.  to  diminish 
tbe  size  of  the  lead  weights  put  upon  the  valve— objectionable  not 
only  on  account  of  expense,  out  also  of  the  space  taken  up  in  the 
valve  box — without  at  the  same  time  lessening  tbe  area  for  the  escape 
of  steam ;  and  2nd.  to  provide  the  means  uf  taking  off  any  part  of 
tbe  weight  upon  tbe  valve,  at  any  period  of  the  vessel's  passage, 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

.Tbe  first  of  these  is  efl^ected  by  tbe  application  of  the  double  beat 
S«  Corsisb  valve,  in  which  the  upper  part  A,  rests  upon  the  seat  B 
hfibt  two  torfaces  C  C|  being  loaded  with  the  weigbU  D  D  D,  upon 


the  spindle  E.  The  steam  has  access  from  the  boiler  to  tbe  space  G  G, 
where  it  increases  in  elasticity,  till  pressing  upon  tbe  rim  H  H,  its 


power  overcomes  the  weight  of  tbe  valve,  and  the  part  A,  rises  from 
the  fixed  seat  B,  leaving  two  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  at 
the  points  C  C.  This  area  is  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  valve, 
while  the  part  to  be  loaded  is  only  Uie  rim  H  H,  reducing  the  weights 
to  about  one  sixth  of  those  otherwise  necessary;  a,  is  a  small  stufl&iig 


box  which  screws  into  the  seat  B,  to  prevent  tbe  passage  of  steam 
round  the  spindle  E.  The  sides  of  the  rising  part  A,  are  made  con- 
vex, to  give  a  greater  passage  for  the  steam  when  the  valve  is  open. 

Fig.  3. 


object,  vii.,  taking  off"  one-third  or  t^o-thirds  of  the 
desirable,  is  done  by  the  graduated  spindle  E,  acted 
od  and  lever  L  and  M,  which  are  worked  by  a  screw 


The  second  ^    _^  , 
weight  when  desirable, 

upon   by  the    rod    and    levor  ju  muu  m,   wmuu   arc    wuracu    M^ 

handle  on  the  front  of  the  boiler,  raising  the  upper,  or  two  upper 
weights,  and  making  the  load  161b.,  10lb.,or  51b., as  maybe  required, 
if  ttie  rod  L,  be  drawn  still  farther,  the  collar  e,  rises  to  the  arms  ddf 
and  raises  the  valve  and  weights  together  when  necessary  to  let  the 
steam  escape,  the  engines  being  at  rest. 
Ftfft.  20,  1844.     ^  ^  /^  T 
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OBITUARY, 


GEORGE  IfADDOZ. 


We  have  to  take  some  reproach  to  ourselves  for  not  hatioff  before 
spoken  of  one  who,  if  scarcely  known  to  the  public  as  a  professional 
man,  was  an  honour  to  his  profession,  and  most  sincerely  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  art^-to  a  degree  that,  perhaps,  rather  retarded 
than  at  all  advanced  his  immediate  interests,  causing  him  to  post- 
pone all  other  considerations  to  his  love  of  art— an  enthusiasm  which 
continued  unabated  to  the  very  last. 

The  whole  of  his  long  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  uninter- 
rupted course  of  study,  not  merely  in  architecture,  but  in  art  generally; 
therefore,  long  as  it  was,  it  offers  very  little  in  the  shape  of  matter-of- 
fact  biography,  although  if  treated  atUO'biographicallyt  and  so  as  to 
record  mental  habits  and  their  formation — ^feelings  and  opinions,  the 
most  studious  and  an  almost  recluse  life,  may  possess  a  higher  and 
even  stronger  interest  for  the  few,  if  not  for  the  many,  than  one  marked 
by  variety  and  adventure.  The  power  and  originality  of  mind  were 
not  wantmg,  which  would  have  enabled  the  subject  of  our  memoir  to 
give  the  world  a  memoir  of  himself,  fraueht  both  with  interest  and 
instruction— most  certainly  the  last,  if  only  by  embodying  in  perma- 
nent form  his  own  opinions  and  views  of  art,  and  thereby  becoming  a 
valusdile  store  of  criticism. 

As  to  what  we  are  able  here  to  say,  it  is  so  very  slight  and  imper- 
fect that  it  does  not  deserve  the  naine  of  **  memoir''  at  all,  since  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  mere  «<  memorandum"  of  the  man, 
without  even  the  skeleton  of  a.biograpby,  in  regard  to  facts  and  dates. 

George  Maddoz  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Monmouth,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1760^  and  where  his  father  was,  we  believe,  a  builder  by 
trade.  On  the  expiry  of  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  with  his 
father,  he  came  up  to  London,  where  he  afterwards  obtained  an  en- 
gagement with  Soane  as  bis  assistant*  How  long  he  actually  con- 
tinued with  him,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  believe  for  no  yery 
freat  length  of  time ;  certain  it  is  that  he  ultimately  quitted  him  in 
isgust,— which  is  so  far  from  being  at  all  surprising,  that  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  so,  had  one  of  such  independence  of  mind  as 
was  Maddox,  tamely  brooked  the  tvrannical  temper,  and  the  wild  and 
wayward  caprices  of  the  other,  "f  bough  this  may  have  been  a  some- 
what imprudent  step  in  its  consequences,  there  was,  no  doubt,  enough 
to  justify  it,  more  especially  as  tbere  is  strong  reason  for  suppusing, 
that  not  temper  alone,  but  also  ungenerous  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
Soane,  caused  the  rupture  between  them ;  and,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, at  all  events  the  character  of  the  latter  gives  strong  probability 
to  such  suspicions.  He  was  next  connected  with  the  rantheon,  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seriously  involved  in 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  that  property.  About  the  same  time  a  most 
promising  prospect  that  was  opening  itself  to  him,  was  suddenly  cut 
off  by  the  loss  of  a  patron  in  the  then  Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to 
George  IIL,  whose  death  caused  the  project  of  building  an  Opera 
House  in  Leicester  Square  to  i>e  abandfoned,  just  as  all  but  the  final 
preliminaries  had  been  arranged.  The  edifice  was  to  have  been  upon 
a  scale  then,  and  even  now,  unprecedented  in  the  metropolis ;  Grecian 
Ionic  in  style,  with  a  magnificent  portico,  whose  columns  would  have 
been  about  sixty  feet  high.  Wluit  became  of  the  design  for  it,  we 
are  unable  to  say ;  but  ft  does  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved. 
The  same  is,  unfortunately,  the  case  with  those  of  many  buildines 
which  he  actually  did  execute,  and  which,  although,  being  for  the 
most  part  only  private  houses,  and  those  upon  a  moderate  scale,  they 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  obtain  general  notice,  have  much  in  them  highly 
deserving  of  attentive  study,  being  most  carefully  studied  themselves ; 
and  containing  many  original  and  valuable  ideas,  nor  least  of  all  so,  in 
regard  to  detail.  At  any  rate,  a  selection  of  some  of  them  would  have 
formed  an  instructive  publication,  as  would  likewise  some  of  his 
original  compositions  for  capitals,  and  other  ornamental  details  in  the 
Greek  style;  to  which,  for  want  of  any  other,  the  not  particular! v 
recommendatory  epithet  of  **/ancy"  capitals,  &c.,  must  be  applied, 
although  they  were  singularly  nappy  in  idea,  and  true  to  the  sentiment 
of  Grecian  prototypes,— felicitous  conceptions  meditated,  and  after- 
wards wrought  out,  con  amort. 

Enthusiastic  as  was  bis  admiration  of  classical  architecture,  more 
especially  of  Grecian,  Maddox  was  bf  no  means  an  advocate  for 
merely  copying  the  extant  examples  of  it,  much  less  for  treating  them 
in  the  j^une,  spiritless,  and  mechanical  manner  we  generally  find 
them.  lie  was,  in  fact,  an  artist  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  word,— perhaps  to  a  dejgree  that  was  rather  prejudicial  than  the 
contrary,  to  ois  immediate  interests,  since  he  was  too  much  wrapt  up 
in  art,  to  attend  to  that  of  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and  poshing 
himself  forward  as  he  might  have  donei  without  thereby  compromising 
bis  integrity. 


Cheap  and  vulgar  praiM  be  scorned,  and  no  doubt  felt  that  few 
could  appreciate  his  ideas*  This  last  must  certainly  have  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  architeetnral  subjects,  annually  sent  by  bim  to 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  As  pictures  in  oil,  they  were  of  all 
others  almost  the  least  calculated  to  attract  notice  in  an  exhibitioo 
room:  •< Portraits  of  cabbages,''  &•  he  himself  used  to  say,  would 
have  had  a  fairer  chance  of  being  looked  at  And  his  required  to  be 
not  only  looked  at,  but  earefiilly  looked  into,  to  detect  all  the  varied 
beauties  of  detail,  and  the  fresh  and  valuable  ideas  with  which  tbev 
abounded.  In  truth,  they  were  quite  out  of  their  element  in  such 
miscellaneous  exhibitions,  more  especially  as  tbere  was  nothing  in 
their  mere  titles  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  being  generally  of  small 
size,  and  not  of  a  kind  to  strike  at  first  sjeht,  they  were  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  or  else  merely  glanced  at,  by  those  who  could  have  done 
justice  to  their  merits. 

Besides  being  a  very  superior  architectural  painter  in  oil,  Mr.  Mad- 
dox showed  m-eat  ability  with  his  etching-needle,  and  sometime  before 
his  death  had  made  considerable  progress  with  a  series  of  etchings, 
about  forty  in  number,  of  eroups  of  architectural  fragments  and  or»a* 
ments.  Uufortunately  infirmity  and  suffering  prevented  bis  finally 
completing  them  for  publication,  as  be  intended ;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  even  now  they  will  not  be  entirely  lost  to  the  world,  but  impres* 
sions  of  them  published  from  the  coppers  as  left  by  himself.  Tbi% 
we  hope,  will  be  done,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  his  widow,  who,  it  paias 
us  to  say,  has  been  left  almost  entirelv  without  resources,  since  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  he  baa  no  other  means  of  subsisting 
than  teaching  pupils,  umI  occasional  employment  f^om  others  in 
making  designs  and  drawings ;  occupations  precarious  almost  at  ^e 
best,  and  frequently  interrupted  of  late  years  by  severe  and  protracted 
attacks  of  illness.  The  last  of  which  termhsated  in  bis  death,  Oct.  7, 
1848  in  the  88rd  year  of  his  age. 

LUIGI  CANONICA 

h  another  octogenarian  whom  art  has  lately  lost,  and  still  more 
recently,  for  he  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  some  tine 
in  the  month  of  February,  at  Milan,  aged  82.  Like  his  eminent  contem- 
porary, Luigi  Cagnola,  whom  he  survived  just  ten  years,  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Cavaliere  Luigi  Canonica  to  be  employed  on  some 
of  the  more  important  monumens  of  Milan.  After  the  celebrated  »^r€0 
dellaPace,  by  the  former,  the  JrenOf  by  the  latter,,  is  one  of  the 
modem  architectural  lions  of  that  city,  although  it  is  not  every  English 
tourist — not  even  those  amoug  them  who  are  archlteets  also— that  bat 
condescended  to  bestow  anv  notice  on  either,  at  least  not  beyond  what 
the  ordinary  ••Guide-book"  supplies.  That  the  "Arena"  should 
have  obtained  so  little  of  their  attention,  is  indeed  surprising,  because 
it  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  comparison  with  ancient  structures 
of  the  same  kind.  We  meet,  however,  with  some  description  of  it,  In 
a  work  entitled  *•  Notes  jlbroad,  &C.,"  which,  we  may  remark,  deals 
far  more  largely  than  usual  In  architectural  criticism,  and  occasionally 
speaks  out  more  than  rather  freely  in  regard  to  some  of  our  architects 
here  at  home. 

**  In  the  arena,"  savs  the  writer,  **  Canonica  has  given  us  an  imitation 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  upon  a  still  larger  scSe  than  any  similar 
work  of  the  Romans,  it  being  an  ellipsis  of  about  800  by  400  feet, 
dimensions  that  would  give  it  a  superiority  even  over  the  C(4osseum« 
In  other  respects,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  falls  very 
far  short  both  of  that  and  the  edifice  at  Verona,  for  tbere  are  not  more 
than  eight  rows  of  gradint,  which  do  not  rise  above  twentv  feet ; 
which  want  of  height,  together  with  the  much  greater  extent  or  open 
area,  causes  it  to  assume  altogether  a  different  character,  and  appear 
little  more  than  an  inclosure  surrounded  by  a  single /ttcpci nc/t'o  of  neats; 
whereas  in  all  the  ancient  amphitheatres  the  external  walls  are  ex- 
ceedingly lofty,  and  consist  of  tiers  of  arcades.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  only  one  series  of  semi-circular  arches,  disposed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  each  other,  with  a  plain  square-headed  doorway 
beneath  it  (each?),  and  the  summit  is  finished  by  a  balustrade.  Nevex- 
theless  the  whole  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  and  was  completed 
within  a  comparatively  short  time."  (It  was  commenced  in  1805.)  '•The 
principal  entrance  is  at  one  extremi^  through  an  arch,  with  two  fluted 
boric  columns  on  each  side  of  it,  supporting  an  enriched  entablature^, 
and  a  pediment,  fitlled  with  sculpture,  placed  against  a  podium,  or 
low  unbroken  attic  This  frontispiece  rises  much  higher  than  the 
external  wall,  the  impost  of  the  arch  itself  being  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  balustrade.  There  is  also  on  one  side,  namely  that 
adjomiog  the  Piazza  d'  Armi,  a  raised  loggia  (Pulvinare)  of  eight 
Corinthian  columns  of  red  granite,  conUining  seats  for  the  Vicero/ 
and  his  suite,  with  a  saloon  behind  it,  whose  windows  open  on 
the  piazza.  This  unique  structure  was  erected  by  order  of  Buona- 
parte as  a  place  of  public  amusement  and  recreation  for  his 
Milanese  lieges,  where  tbey  might  be  gratified  not  only  by  haao 
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SdOfaet 
510  ftiti 
860  feot 
846  feet 
320  feel 


and  foot  raeee,  for  which  it  ii  exet edlngly  well  %depted,  bat  Mio 
iqmtie  exbibitione  and  rowing  matches,  ae  the  arena  can  be  laid 
eompletely  wider  water  in  a  very  abort  timet  A  festival  of  this 
laat-meDtioned  kind  wa«  givtB  on  the  oecaaipn  of  the  birth  of  th^ 
KiogofRome." 

To  thie  aecoant  we  need  merely  add  that»  notwithstanding  there 
afi  so  few  rowe  of  seati»  they  are  computed  to  be  capable  of  aceom" 
modating  no  fewer  than  80.000  spectators.  We  ought  to  observe* 
bowcrer,  that  the  dimenalons  etated  bv  the  writer  whom  we  have 
quoted*  do  not  pretend  to  accuracy,  we  therefore  give  them  according 
to  what  wa  have  found  them  stated  to  be  in  metree ;  anneaiog,  in 
Older  to  aJbrd  readier  means  of  eomparieoo,  those  of  some  ancient 
aodeiit  aophitheatree  i  -> 

llilan^  Arena  »  •       780 

Rome*  Colosseum     •  •       615 

Veronal  Ampbithaatra  •       460 

Pole,  do.         .  •       436 

Nisoes,      do.  .  •       400 

if  we  have  spokra  somewhat  at  length  of  this  work  of  Caoonica^a, 
wa  fball  not  do  so  in  regard  to  any  of  hit  other  buildings,  and  for  a 
moat  flogpot  reason,  havingi  unfortunately,  no  materials  for  deeerip- 
tiont  ami  it  baa  even  now  eost  us  no  little  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
namaa  of  those  we  here  enumerate.  Among  those  erected  by  him  at 
Miko  ara  the  Ttairo  Ri,  the  Tioiro  Carcano,  and  the  Tealro  Filo^ 
drammaHeof  also  the  Oaaa  Canonica  his  own  mansioaf  and  the  Palaggo 

Caaoniea  baa  been  spoken  of  with  high  commendation  by  the  writer 
of  ao  arttale  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  <<  Paliadian  Architec- 
ture of  Italy/'  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  last>mentioned 
stmoture,  "  the  front  of  wbieb,''  it  is  there  said,  **  is,  perhaps,  for  iu 
siae,  the  moat  beautiful  of  any  private  building  in  Italy.  It  consists  of 
a  mstic  basement  story,  witli  a  balustrade,  on  which  rests  a  disengaged 
eoloBoade  of  sia  fluted  Ionic  columns,  with  an  unbroken  entablature, 
and  above  it  another  balustrade  with  statues/'  We  also  And  him 
mentioned  as  tlie  architect  of  three  other  theatres,  at  Brescia,  Mantua, 
and  Parma  f  at  least  the  last  was  designed  bv  him,  though  executed 
by  Bettoli.  Canonica  possessed  a  coosiderable  fortune,  and  has  made 
soeM  mnaificenthequeste,  leaving  by  his  will  174/XK>fr.  (about  £7/)00) 
to  the  Primary  Schools  of  Lombardy,  and  87,000  fr.  (about  £3»700)  to 
the  Milan  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  interest  of  wbicfa  is  to  ba  devoted 
amiually  to  the  education  and  support  of  soma  young  artist-^-arehiteety 
scaJptoVf  or  painter. 


though  each  column  is  computed  to  carry  a  weight  of  ten  tons,  and  a 
wall  of  the  name  guard*house|  otherwise  builtt  h%$  settled  a  good 
deal. 


FOUNDATIONS  ON  SANp. 

The  enbjeet  of  foundations  on  sand  has  latterly  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  here,  and  particularly  on  account  of  Mr.  PerrTng's 
diaeovery  that  many  of  the  buildings  in  Egypt  were  built  on  such 
foimdations.  At  page  80  of  this  volume  of  tne  Journal  it  is  said, 
*  It  seems  tliat  the  stony  surface  of  the  desert  had  been  made  level 
by  a  layer  of  fine  sand,  and  confined  by  a  stone  platform  14  ft.  6in. 
wide  and  2fL  9ifl.  thick,  which  supported  the  external  casing,  and  the 
pyramid  (that  of  Dashbour)  was  Imilt  on  upon  the  sand  which  is  firm 
and  solid."  Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  were  met  with  by  Mr. 
Perriog,  and  it  seemed  that  the  sand,  when  retained  in  its  place  could 
be  depended  upon.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  would  be  interest- 
ing, while  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  to  notice  what 
has  been  done  on  this  system  in  France.  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
adcHptad,  in  1822,  by  M.  Deviliiers,  C.B.,  when  employed  on  the  canal 
of  Dt.  Martin,  where  he  used  it  extenstvelv.  it  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  is  the  only  system  employed  in  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Sofinami  and  waa  suggested  long  since  by  Captain  Rosmy  but  not 
appKed. 

We  have  no  account  of  M.  Deviliiers'  works,  and  the  process  seems 
to  have  remained  in  abeyance  until  1880.  when  Captain  Gauzence,  of 
the  French  Engineers,  employed  it  for  the  support  of  the  portico  of 
of  the  Ouard-house  of  Mousserolles,  at  Bayooae.  This  plan  is  repre- 
sepled  in  Fig.  1,  where  A  represents  the  front  of  the  portico,  B  the 
Isigde  of  the  guard-house,  and  C  the  sand  foundation. 

The  soil  was  a  slippery  greasy  clay,  extendine  to  a  considerable 
depCb,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  lay  down  a  platform  of  wood  as  a 
baais.  Capt.  Grauzence's  suggestion  however  having  been  adopted, 
the  aoil  waa  dog  out  to  about  a  yard  below  the  substructure  and  filled 
m  with  sand  wetl  rammed.  On  this  were  laid  two  courses  of  Ashlar 
aaeonrv,  and  then  a  course  of  dressed  stone,  forminj^  the  surbase.  Be- 
§9m  wsfaingthe  columns,  one  of  them  was  laden  With  ten  tons  of  lead 
ainr  sensible  effect  being  produced.  The  structure  was 
in  Oeloberi  id80|  and  do  aattlement  has  taken  place  since, 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


^-^ 


Tba  tame  plan  haa  haan  fncaaesfully  pursued  in  some  of  tlia  fortifir 
cations  of  Bayonne,  where  buildings  had  to  be  placed  on  made  ground. 

In  1836  a  sand  foundation,  about  2ift.  thick,  was  employed,  with 
an  equally  satisfactory  resulty  for  the  quay  wall  of  a  small  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany. 

For  the  construction  of  the  artillery  arsenal  at  Bayonne  another  plan 
has  been  adopted.  The  soil  is  of  the  same  greasy  kind  before  de- 
scribed, while  it  is  quite  impossible  to  use  wooden  piles,  for  not  only 
is  wood  very  dear  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  at  high  water  a  stratum 
of  water  penetrates  the  soil,  which  rapidly  rots  wooden  piles  or  plat- 
formsr  Colonel  Durbach  therefore  proposed  to  employ  what  nave 
been  termed  piles  of  sand.  The  forge  department  is  surrounded  by 
square  piers  united  by  a  wall,  and  in  ng.  2  we  have  a  section  of  one  of 
the  piers,  the  weight  of  which,  and  of  the  carpentry  supported,  is  about 
85  tons. 

The  foundation  piles  are  so  arranged  that  each  bears  only  two  tons. 
The  process  adopted  was  to  drive  into  the  ground  an  ordinary  wooden 
pile  about  7  in.  square  and  61ft.  loug.  This  was  then  drawn  out,  and 
the  bole  filled  with  sand.  The  surlace  was  then  levelled,  the  sand 
well  rammed  in,  and  the  masonry  raised  upon  it.  To  draw  the  wooden 
mould  pile,  an  ordinary  machine  was  used,  to  which  a  chain  wa« 
attached  in  tlie  manner  shown  in  fig.  8. 

In  1833  Colonel  Durbach's  plan,  with  some  modification,  was  em^ 
ployed  by  M.  Mery,  C.E.,  in  the  caual  of  St.  Martin,  at  Paris,  for  the 
construction  of  a  lateral  culvert,  which  passed  through  ground  of  bad 
quality,  in  which  a  quantity  of  water  was  infiltrated.  Instead  of  sand, 
which  would  have  been  washed  away,  sand  mortar  was  used«  made  by 
mixing  one  seventh  of  hydraulic  lime  with  six  sevenths  of  sand,  which 
soon  consolidated. 

With  regard  to  the  sand  to  be  employedf  it  is  recommended  that  it 
should  be  moderately  fine,  of  equal  grain,  and  not  earthy.  It  must  be 
moulded  and  rammed  in  layers  of  about  8  in.  or  9 in.  thick,  which  is 
an  important  point 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 

Pressure  is  equally  distributed  on  the  sides  as  well  as  on  the  base, 
ome  curious  circumstances  as  to  the  pressure  of  sand  are  to  be  ob'* 
served  in  connexion  with  bksting,  where  it  is  found  to  produce  the 
mi>st  efficient  tamping. 
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IMPROVED  TWO  CYLINDER  ENGINE. 
(  With  an  Engraving,  Plate  IF.) 

DiscRiFTiOK  of  a  20-borse  high  pressure  eDgioe»  with  two  cjHnderSi 
io  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  ueo.  Forrester  &  Co^  LiverpooL 

Tliis  engine  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engravii^ ;  Fig.  1, 
being  a  side  elevation ;  Fig.  2,  a  ground  plan ;  and.  Fig.  3,  an  end 
view  of  the  same. 

The  improvement  consists  in  an  arrangement  of  two  cylinders  (in- 
stead of  one  of  double  the  area),  which  are  placed  side  by  side  upon 
an  independent  foundation  plate,  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  a  space 
of  soflBcient  width  to  allow  a  connecting  rod  to  woric  freely  between 
them ;  the  piston  rods  of  both  cylinders  are  connected  together  by  a 
cross*  bead  at  one  end,  from  which  the  power  of  the  combined  cylinders 
is  communicated  directly  by  a  long  connecting  rod  to  tl>e  crank  shaft 
at  the  other.  Each  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  separate  slide  valve, 
both  valves  being  connectpd  together,'  and  worked  by  one  valve  shaft 
and  eccentric  motion.  The  feed  pump  is  placed  at  the  front  end  of 
the  fuandatlon  plate,  at  the  same  level  as  the  cylinders,  and  Is  worked 
directly  from  the  main  cross  head  of  the  engine,  to  which  the  pump 
ram  is  atUched.  Steam  of  35  lb.  pressure  is  used  in  the  boilor,  and 
the  supply  is  regulated  by  an  atmospheric  governor  (Hick's  patent), 
which  is  attached  to  the  throttle  valve,  placed  in  the  leading  steam 
pipe  to  the  two  cylinders  (as  shown  in  the  drawing). 

The  object  of  the  above  arrangement  (as  will  be  seen)  is  to  lessen 
greatly  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  engine,  the  length  occupied 
being  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  ordinary  engine,  whilst  all  the 
working  parts  are  rendered  more  accessible,  and  their  simplicity  Is 
such  as  to  render  it  both  durable  and  easy  of  attention.  An  important 
feature  in  this  arrangement  is  that  of  the  crank  shaft  being  ve^  close 
In  position  to  the  seat  of  the  cylinders,  whereby  the  strain  of  the 
engine  is  confined  to  a  y^rj  limited  portion  of  the  foundation  plate, 
the  power  of  the  combined  cylinder  not  being  transmitted  through 
any  portion  of  the  framing  at  their  front  end,  but  only  through  that 
part  intervening  between  them  and  the  crank  »haft  which  is  placed 
immediately  behind  them.  The  engine  being  thus  perfectly  self-con- 
tained requires  no  foundation,  except  a  bed  of  brickwork  or  timber  to 
raise  it  to  the  requisite  height,  whilst  the  reduced  space  it  occupies 
renders  the  expense  of  the  engine  house,  or  preparation  for  it,  com- 
paratively small. 
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Thomas  Amst£D,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London.    London:  Van  Voorst,  1844.    Part  L 

2.  A  Hietory  of  British  Fossil  Mammalia  and  Birds,  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.    London :  Van  Voorst,  1844.    Part  L 

The  study  of  geolo^,  whatever  interest  it  may  possess  for  the 
follower  of  abstract  science,  has  immediate  claims  upon  the  engineer, 
being  intimately  connected  with  his  practical  pursuits,  and  recognised 
as  an  imperative  part  of  his  professional  course  and  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  design  of  grand  works  of  internal  communi- 
cation in  the  drainage  of  the  open  country,  in  the  search  for  water, 
in  the  industrial  application  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  district, 
the  engineer  experiences  the  necessity  for  a  well  grounded  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  and  details  of  geology.  In  the  laying  out 
of  a  line  of  canal  or  railway,  he  must  ascertain  what  materiafs  he  has 
in  the  locality,  which  can  be  used  with  a  due  regard  to  economy  and 
durability,  and  from  inattention  it  has  often  happened  that  materials 
have  been  at  much  expense  brought  from  a  distance,  which  were  to 
be  found  In  equal  abundance  and  perfection  on  the  spot.  It  lies  with 
the  skilful  engineer  to  point  out  such  deposits  of  brick  earth,  lime, 
ballasting  sano,  and  other  mineral  productions  as  may  become  a  source 
of  increasing  traffic  to  the  line.  For  the  supply  of  a  steam  engine  or 
factory  he  will  frequently  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite 
supply  of  water,  and  he  has  to  determine  on  the  practicability  of  ob- 
taining it  from  the  underlying  strata.  He  may  also  have  to  construct 
absor^ot  artesian  wells,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  uflf  impurities. 
In  the  supply  of  water  to  large  towns,  geological  knowleage  is  of 
much  avail,  for  the  engineer  has  not  merely  to  avail  himself  of  sur- 
face sources,  bat  he  must  ascertain  how  far  the  supply  of  wate^  is 


likely  to  be  permanent,  ^and  what  means  exist  of  Increasing  the  sor- 
face  supplies.  He  may  also  be  threatened  with  opposition  as  inter- 
fering with  the  supply  of  water  to  other  purposes,  and  to  vested  in- 
terests. The  question  of  bringing  water  from  the  0>lne,  so  ably  du- 
cussed  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  was  mainly  one  of  geology,  (Civil 
Engineer  and  Architects  Journal^  Vol.  VI.,  p.  350.)  In  the  course 
of  works,  too,  many  geological  questions  arise,  not  merely  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  substrata  influencing  the  foundations  and  the  power  of 
sustaining  an  embankment  without  bulgihg  or  spewin|;,  or  as  to  the 
extent  of  a  deposit  of  wet  sand  or  quicksand,  but  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Thus  in  the  important  case  of  Ranger  v.  the  Great  Western,  one  of 
the  allegations  was  that  a  particular  rock  was  improperly  and  onfairiy 
described,  the  description  of  Pennant  stone  intimating  that  it  was  a 
soft  rock,  whereas  it  was  a  hard  rock,  and  that  the  trial  pits  on  one  of 
the  sections  were  unfair,  because  they  did  not  show  the  substratum  of 
hard  rock,  and  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the  specification, 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  known  to  the  engineers  that  such  a 
substratum  was  to  be  found  within  a  eertain  deptl^  and  that  thereby 
the  contractor  was  misled.  '  In  this  specific  instance  judgment  was 

even  in  favour  of  the  engineer;  but  it  shows  how  much  care  it  be- 
eves the  practitioner  to  employ.  Indeed  the  geological  features 
often  influence  a  contract;  bricks  are  directed  to  lie  made  on  the  spot; 
thus  Mr.  F.  W.  Simms,  C.E.,  had  the  superintendence  of  a  tunnel, 
constructed  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  through  a  difficult  geolo- 
gical formation,  and  at  the  same  time  be  had  the  direction  of  laige 
brick  works  in  which  he  introduced  several  valuable  improve- 
ments, (Civil  Engineer  and  Architeefs  Journal,  Vol.  VL,  p.  948.) 
The  use  of  stone  upon  the  line  requires  a  good  deal  of  conside- 
ration, and  also  the  use  of  any  material  for  embankments,  or  bal- 
lasting. The  danger  of  mixing  some  sells  is  well  known,  witness 
the  case  which  occurred  some  time  ago  of  pyrites  taking  fire  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  embankment,  sleepers, 
and  rails  being  seriously  injured.  The  use  of  light  sand  employed  on 
the  Croydon  Railway  for  some  time  until  ^vel  could  be  reached, 
was  found  highly  inconvenient  for  ballasting,  the  passengers  com- 
plaining much  of  the  quantity  Uown  into  the  carriages,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  line  being  very  troublesome.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  different  strata  is  in  fact  of  the  greatest  importance, 
one  material  will  stand  with  one  batter,  one  with  another,  and  so  oo, 
and  an  engineer  removed  from  one  geological  district  to  another,  will 
often  find  himself  at  a  loss,  when  he  attempts  to  avail  himself  of  his 
previous  experience  in  his  new  locality.  Thus  a  northern  engineer 
will  frequently  not  duly  allow  for  the  nature  of  the  chalk  and  I^ndon 
clay  formations  of  the  southern  districts.  Tunnels  are  projected  in 
the  chalk  as  a  homogeneous  and  compact  mass,  and  fissures  are  met 
with,  and  springs  of  water.  The  London  day,  too,  presents  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  baffles  all  calculation ;  works  may  stand  verv 
well  for  two  or  three  years,  or  for  longer  periods,  then  they  swell  with 
water,  extensive  and  sudden  slips  take  place,  and  there  are  no  means 
of  stopping  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  slips  on  the  Croydon 
Railway  are  yet  remedied ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Gibbs  was  as  little  to 
blame  for  their  occurrence,  as  Mr.  Cubitt  is  for  not  having  been  able 
yet  to  check  them,  although  so  much  of  the  clay  has  been  removed, 
and  large  buttresses  of  gravel  have  been  substituted.  So  at  last  the 
London  clay  has  begun  to  show  its  character  in  the  Camden  Town 
cutting  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  Mr.  Watson's 
ingenious  plan  of  draining  (described  at  pages  49  and  61  of  the  pre- 
sent volume)  has  been  obliged  to  be  adopted  as  the  only  efficient 
means  of  checking  the  evil,  though  strong  retaining  walls  strengthened 
hj  iron  girders,  present  a  barrier  sufficient  to  contain  anv  other  mate- 
rial. The  treatment  of  slips  has  become  a  new  branch  of  engineering, 
requirin|;  a  most  skilful  application  of  the  various  modes  aiid  appli- 
ances ot  draining,  while  as  yet  the  means  of  so  constructing  the 
original  works  as  to  prevent  slips  is  far  from  being  in  a  satisfiiotory 
state.  The  engineer  avails  himself  of  previous  experience,  he  finds 
works  standing  in  several  localities  with  a  certain  letter,  and  yet  his 
own  works  may  crumble  to  the  ground,  though  he  has  faithfully  fol- 
lowed the  exemplar.  One  element  with  regard  to  the  slope,  at  which 
any  material  will  stand,  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  passed  over,  and 
that  is  the  height.  It  may  happen  that  clay  or  chalk  may  stand  very 
well  with  a  cerUin  batter  at  20  ft.  high,  and  yet  that  it  may  not  stand 
with  the  same  batter  at  40  ft.,  60  ft.,  or  80  ft.  We  think  it  very 
likely  that  a  law  prevails  modifying  such  results,  and  it  would  t>e  very 
desirable  to  have  the  subject  investigated. 

We  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  advantages  which  an  engineer  will 
derive  from  his  geological  knowledge  in  laying  out  any  grand  line  of 
works,  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural 
passes  and  levels,  and  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  natural  difficul- 
ties. So  too  with  re^iard  to  many  operations;  thus  the  grand  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Cubitt  in  removing  large  quantities  of  the  Dover  chalk 
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rocks  bf  ninpowder  remains  a  subject  of  controTersy ;  for  altbougb 
be  bas  onaoubtedly  removed  the  material  in  an  economical  raannett  it 
may  be  verj  much  doubted  whether  he  has  not  so  shaken  the  re- 
maining rocky  and  so  extended  its  fissures,  as  to  threaten  him  in  sub- 
sequent years  with  serious  slips,  which  may  be  productive  of  much 
embarrassment.  So  also  the  application  of  the  artesian  well  system 
requires  caution,  for  by  want  of  care  the  well  may  be  carried  down 
to  a  limited  reservoir  only,  when  any  other  well  being  carried  down 
to  the  same  natural  tank  will  diminish  the  supply  to  the  previous 
well,  and  require  both  to  be  carried  to  a  greater  depth.  The  theory 
of  artesian  wells  is  satisfactorily  established,  but  its  application  is  in 
many  cases  matter  of  great  controversy,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Trafalgar  Square  well,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  engineer  should  be 
well  instructed  so  as  efficiently  to  conduct  his  operation,  and  satis* 
factorilyto  defend  its  propriety.  We  may  remark  here  en  jTOSsan/ 
that  the  progress  of  the  artesian  well  svstem  is  one  of  deep  interest 
to  the  engineer,  and  with  regard  to  whicli  many  valuable  experiments 
are  going  on :  thus  at  Naples  the  supply  of  water  from  the  exterior 
is  seanty  and  expensive,  and  a  well  is  being  bored  in  the  King's 
ffarden  to  try  for  water  at  a  lower  depth :  so  too  in  the  desert  of 
Egfpi  a  similar  experiment  is  contemplated  by  the  Pasha,  the  result 
ofwbich  will  have  an  important  bearing,  and  if  successful,  will  alle- 
viate one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  Indian  transit.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inferior  strata  of  water  is  indeed  of  the  greatest  value, 
for  it  win  sometimes  happen  that  water  will  abound  below,  which 
cannot  be  retained  on  a  sandy  surface,  or  it  may  exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  parity,  filtered  through  loose  strata,  while  on  the  surface,  it 
may  be  so  mixed  with  extraneous  matters  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  A 
better  acquaintance  with  this  subject  may  lead  to  some  relief  of  the 
great  droughts  suffered  by  some  districts  of  Australia,  and  which  ma- 
terially impede  the  progress  of  our  colonies  there.  To  return  to  the 
railwav  and  canal  engineer,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  in  cuttings 
be  will  come  on  deposits  of  septaria,  which  are  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement,  or  on  coprolites,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  as  a  copious  source  of  manure,  and  likely  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, or  he  may  come  on  some  calcareous  formation,  the  qualities 
of  which  being  duly  ascertained  may  be  of  great  value  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  or  in  the  composition  of  cements. 

In  mining  the  possibility  of  reaching  coal  or  ironstone  is  often  left 
to  the  investigation  of  the  engineer,  and  the  educated  engineer  will 
not  do  now  what  was  formerly  done,  bore  for  coal  in  the  tertiary  de- 
posits. He  has,  too,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  make  himself 
well  aoqoainted  with  the  geological  character  of  the  district  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  he  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its 
mineni  resources,  and  of  suggesting  the  necessary  means  of  exploi- 
tation. The  opening  of  the  coal  and  lime  works  by  the  Messrs.  Ste- 
pbenton  on  the  line  of  railway  in  Derbyshire,  has  not  only  been  a 
means  of  afibrding  great  benefit  to  the  district,  but  of  bringing  in  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  projectors.  An  investigation  into  the  supply 
of  ironstone,  the  presence  of  the  requisite  flux,  and  the  accessibility 
to  foel  Is  reqnisite  to  determine  the  formation  aud  establishment  of 
an  iron  work,  and  its  successful  prosecution.  Indeed,  various  are  the 
oceasiooB  on  which  geological  skill  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
vainable  attainments  of  the  engineer. 

In  hydraulic  works  this  knowledge  is  indispensable,  one  coast  differs 
from  another,  rivers  from  rivers,  and  a  well  grounded  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  operations  going  on  in  the  locality  and  elsewhere 
most  be  the  chit>f  guide  to  the  engineer.  Here  the  vis  medicatrix 
nalurm  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  nature  cannot  be  contended  with, 
she  most  be  humoured,  and  her  powers  turned  to  account.  The  most 
elaborate  piers  and  jetties  may  be  erected,  but  if  the  backwater  be 
poured  in  at  right  angles  to  the  tide,  a  deposit  must  take  place.  So 
too,  an  ill  considered  disposition  will  make  a  costly  harbour  a  mere 
shingle  trap,  and  the  extension  of  piers  and  jetties  only  results  in  the 
carrying  of  the  bar  further  out  out  to  sea.  Here,  too,  is  a  depart- 
ment where  much  Is  to  be  studied  and  much  is  to  be  done,  at  present 
it  decidedly  remains  the  domain  of  empiric  practice,  and  harbour  is 
made  after  harbour,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  spent  after  hundreds 
of  tboosands  only  to  result  in  failure.  A  careful  examination  of  re- 
sults would  show  a  roost  lamentable  condition  of  this  branch  of  en- 
gineering science,  for  few  indeed  are  the  works  which  have  proved 
eiecCnaL  This,  too,  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  is 
directed  to  improve  Mudport  Harbour,  in  the  teeth  of  his  repeated 
failures,  for  here  a  man  is  not  tried  by  the  efficacy  of  his  cure  but  by 
the  polish  of  the  instruments  he  has  employed  in  maiming  or  de- 
stroying bis  patient.  His  harbour  Is  barred  in  a  calm,  and  inaccessible 
ia  a  gnle,  but  what  matters  that,  his  north  pier  is  an  admirable  spe- 
daen  of  constructive  skill,  his  pier  wall  is  faultless,  and  his  lock 
gates  magnificent,  and  so  he  goes  on,  and  people  talk  about  back 
T|  scouring  power  and  shingle,  and  when  they  have  bothered  their  I 


own  heads  and  other  person's,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  So  long 
as  your  engineer  can  employ  a  ballast  engine,  and  dredge  away  the 
obtrusion,  he  gets  one  or  two  feet  more  waten  and  people  are  satis- 
fied, not  considering  that  he  has  applied  a  mere  palliative  and  not 
removed  the  evil.  The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  leave  the  design  of  harbour  works  open  to  public 
competition.  The  result  we  think  would  be  to  give  the  young  engineer 
an  excitement  to  study  this  branch,  to  give  due  effect  to  local  ex- 
perience, and  to  bring  nautical  knowledge  to  bear,  while  the  public 
would  feel  much  more  deeply  interested,  the  plans  would  be  judged 
by  a  much  more  jealous  tribunal  than  they  now  are,  a  great  degree 
of  valuable  information  would  be  obtained,  and  the  basis  laid  fur  the 
scieutific  pursuit  of  hydraulic  engineering ;  as  it  is,  we  consider,  the 
grand  defect  undoubtedly  to  be  an  ill  acquaintance  with  natural 
operations,  and  an  inattention  to  the  proper  application  of  natural 
resources. 

We  may  make  the  same  remarks  with  regard  to  embanking,  which 
as  a  scientific  study,  is  in  its  infancy.  Some  thousand  acres  have 
been  recovered  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  but  it  has  been  by  brute  force 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  the  means  of  applying  natural  resources 
to  the  recovery  of  the  numerous  available  sites  on  our  coasts  have 
been  totally  neglected,  though  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  the 
reclamation  of  very  large  districts,  if  adequately  treated.  We  shall 
have  occasion.  In  alluding  to  the  force  of  water,  and  the  amount  of 
solid  matter  held  in  suspension,  to  show  what  an  immense  power  is 
available  if  properly  directed.  We  mav  remark  with  regard  to  any 
hydraulic  construction,  that  careful  study  is  required,  the  contour  of 
nearly  every  coast  varies,  and  consequently  the  set  of  the  currents, 
which  form  the  chief  disturbing  forces.  This  will  be  recognised  at 
once,  if  we  compare  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  with  the  west  or 
with  the  ^outh.  Each  has  Its  peculiarities;  and  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
set  an  engineer  at  work  in  one  locality,  even  on  the  ground  of  bis 
success  in  another.  How  differently  do  the  tides  and  currents  set  in 
the  straits  of  Dover  to  what  they  do  elsewhere :  then  again  look  at 
the  tidal  current  acting  in  St.  George's  Channel,  where  at  one  end  it 
has  a  broad  entrance,  and  at  the  otber  is  confined  within  the  narrow 
space  between  Port  Partrick  and  Douaghadee.  How  different  is  this 
from  the  long  line  of  current  sweeping  for  several  hundred  miles  along 
the  east  coast. 

Were  there  no  other  motive  for  the  study  of  geology  by  the  en* 
gineer,  yet  the  unique  opportunities  he  has  for  making  new  discove* 
ries  ought  alone  to  incite  him.  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  meet  his  eye  first,  unexpected  faults,  slips,  and 
novel  fossils ;  in  his  cuttings  and  in  his  tunnels,  he  has  the  means  of 
perceiving  the  order  aud  superposition  of  strata,  their  depth,  their 
extent,  and  the  organic  remains  which  characterise  them,  and  under 
circumstances  which  other  geologists  vainly  seek.  It  is  with 
pride  we  point  to  many  engineers,  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  opportunities,  as  the  collection  of  railway  sections  in  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  will  show,  and  who  have  rendered 
great  service  by  many  valuable  discoveries  and  important  commu- 
nications. 

With  so  many  members  of  the  profession  devoting  themselves  to 
colonial  pursuits  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  young  men 
the  Importance  of  geology.  As  the  medical  man  is  called  on  in  the 
colonies  to  find  supplies  of  drugs  and  medicines,  by  the  use  and  sub- 
stitution of  local  plants,  so  the  colonial  surveyor  has  to  discover 
adequate  materials,  and  to  point  out  the  resources  of  the  district  in 
which  he  is  employed.  By  such  exertions  his  value  to  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  his  importance  are  enhanced,  and  by  well 
directed  investigation  be  may  much  increase  the  produce  of  the 
colony,  and  find  many  advantageous  means  of  investment  on  his  own 
account.  The  discovery  of  coal  in  a  colony  is  recognized,  as  a  most 
valuable  service,  and  its  exploitation,  either  immediately  or  indirectly^ 
gives  employment  to  the  engineer,  increases  his  professional  income, 
and  affords  a  permanent  source  of  occupation.  * 

We  have  now  before  us  two  works  produced  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  a 
circumstance,  which  to  those  who  know  his  publications,  will  be  alone 
a  sufficient  recommendation.  Each  work  appears  In  parts.  Mr. 
Ansted  is  Professor  of  Geology  at  King's  College,  and  he  gives 
abundant  proof  in  every  page  of  his  qualification  tor  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  The  arrangement  of  his  work,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  rather  differ  from  the  course  usually  pursued,  but  they  are 
such  as  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and  well  grounded  acquaintance 
with  the  study.  Mr.  Ansted  carefully  eschews  all  theory  at  the  com* 
mencement,  and  begins  his  description  of  the  strata  with  the  palso- 
zoic,  instead  of  with  the  tertiary,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  His  style 
is  simple,  and  his  great  endeavour  is  to  give  the  learner  a  dear  idea 
of  what  is  before  him.  It  is  a  book  written,  not  as  such  works  too 
often  are  writteui  for  the  learned  man,  but  for  students,  in  which 
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the  Writer  enters  as  it  were  ioto  tbe  mind  of  bis  reader,  anticipates 
bis  diflicaities,  and  by  making  bimself  acquainted  with  them  is  more 
easilf  able  to  remove  tbem.  Tbis  is  tbe  great  skill  in  the  art  of 
teacbingt  as  in  all  persuasive  arts,  to  tbink  not  of  yourself  and  your 
own  ideas,  but  bowyoa  can  best  communicate  tbe  subject  to  those  whom 
you  are  addressing.  Tbe  mere  inculcation  of  a  nu:t  is  nothing;  you 
roust  make  the  student  apprehend  it  and  comprehend  it  In  attaining 
this  end,  we  think  Professor  Ansted  has  well  sucoeededi^and  be  has 
produced  a  work,  which  of  all  those  which  have  appeared,  is  best  cal- 
culated to  be  of  service  to  the  learner.  We  must  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood,  this  is  no  cram  book,  no  creation  of  paste  and  scissors, 
tbe  anything  good  enough  for  tbe  public ;  but  carefully  elaborated, 
every  fact  duly  weighed,  the  knowledge  and  eiLperience  of  the 
author  brou|B;bt  to  bear,  and  the  latest  researches  recorded,  even  to  tbe 
current  period. 

Professor  Owen  is  an  authority  in  every  department  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  known  for  his  close  and  ingenious  research,  tbe  extent 
of  bis  discoveries,  tbe  originality  of  bis  views,  and  tbe  keenness  of  his 
discrimination*  Those  who  heard  bis  masterly  paper  before  tbe 
Geological  Society  on  Koch's  Missourian,  can  well  appreciate  bis 
powers,  the  skill  with  which  he  disarticulated  the  skeleton,  showed 
its  true  character,  and  reconstructed  it  as  the  Mastodon.  It  did  cer- 
tainly appear  extraordinary  that  men  of  science  should  not  have  re- 
cognised the  false  articulation,  when  the  posterior  extremities  were 
miuie  to  join  on  to  the  eaadal  vertebra;  the  turning  of  the  tasks  up- 
wards, and  the  raising  of  the  skeleton  on  tbe  fore  legs  were  shown 
to  be  characteristics  impossible  and  false.  His  paper  on  the  Ampbi- 
theriom  in  tbe  work  before  us  is  no  less  admirable.  Tbe  British 
Fossil  Mammalia  are  ananged  not  according  to  any  geological  peculi* 
arities,  but  according  to  their  natural  classification,  beginning  with 
tbe  Quadromans,  and  we  have  perused  this  first  part  with  deep  in* 
terest,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  tbis  important  branch  of  geology,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  accurate  discrimination  of  strata,  and  so  valuable  in  its 
bearii^  on  tbe  higher  branches  of  the  science. 

We  can  scarce^  conclude  these  remarks  better  than  by  extracting 
tbe  preliminary  observations  of  Professor  Ansted  on  tbe  power  of 
water. 

**  It  requires  but  little  study  to  discover  that  every  one  of  the  most 
common  and  daily  operations  of  nature  is  concerned  more  or  less  in 
tbe  formation  of  stratified  rocks.  Every  shower  of  rain  that  falls  in  a 
billy  or  mountainous  district,  every  brook  or  river  that  pursues  its 
course  through  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  country  to  tbe  sea,  or  is 
swallowed  up  before  reaching  the  sea  in  some  mightier  stream  tlian 
its  own,  every  lake  or  pool  that  receives  the  waters  of  a  river  loaded 
with  the  particles  of  muddy  soil  over  which  it  has  passed,  and  pours 
forth  at  its  opposite  extremity  a  transparent  stream  cleared  of  im- 
purities, every  wave  that  dashes  agaimt  a  projecting  rock  on  the 
sea  coast,  or  washes  into  a  liollow  bav,  tearing  anid  grimliog  away  the 
solid  cliff:— each  one  of  these,  together  with  other  not  less  powerful 
though  less  frequently  recurring  agents,  is  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  new  strata,  and  in  effecting  changes  in  the  physical  conformation  of 
tbe  globe  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  with  which  tbe  geologist 
has  to  deal,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  described.  A  few  instances 
of  tbe  actual  extent  of  tbe  effect  thus  produced  will  form  a  useful 
and  interesting  introduction  to  a  description  of  geological  facts  analo- 
goos  to  them. 

**  Of  tbe  manv  constantly  recurring  phenomena,  which,  owing  to 
their  perfect  and  undevtating  regularity,  attract  but  little  notice  from 
the  casual  observer,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  remarl^able  than  tlie 

auantity  of  solid  matter  held  for  a  time  in  mechanical  suspension  in 
le  water  of  rivers  and  brought  down  to  be  deposited  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  stream,  or  spread  over  tlic  bed  of  the  ocean.  Tbe  vast  amount  of 
nuid  thus  oonveyed  by  running  water  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  ex- 
tensive deltas,  or  tracts  of  swampy  land,  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers, 
such  as  tbe  Rhine,  the  Po,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  &c. ;  in  each  of 
which  cases  tbe  river  divides  into  so  many  channels  before  reaching 
the  sea,  that  its  actual  character  and  apparent  magnitude  is  completely 


**  Tbe  origin  of  these  vast  deposits  of  rich  alluvial  soil  must  be 
sought  for  entirely  in  mud  brought  from  the  high  lands  or  the  plains 
through  which  the  river  passes,  and  heM  in  suspension  so  k)ng  as  the 
water  is  in  rapid  motion,  but  which  sinks  to  tlie  bottom  when  the 
eorrent  is  checked.  To  obtain  some  notion  of  the  actual  quantity  of 
solid  matter  thus  continually  brought  down  from  the  high  land  to  the 
sea,  an  experiment  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Kr.  Leonard  Homer, 
on  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Rhine,  tbe  calculations  founded  on  which  possess 
considerable  interest.  Mr.  Homer  found  that  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  river  was  nnusualiy  low,  one  cubic  foot  of  water  taken  fairly 
frmn  near  the  siddie  of  tht  river,  near  Bonn,  supplied  ratlier  more 


than  21  grains  of  solid  matter,  and  that  in  tbe  month  of  Novembsri 
when  the  water  was  turbid,  about  35  grains  of  residuum  were  obtained. 
Now,  taking  tbe  average  of  these  two  observations,  and  considering 
tbe  Rhine  at  Bonn  to  be  1,200  feet  wide,  to  have  a  mean  depth  of 
15  feet,  and  to  run  with  a  mean  velocity  of  2i  miles  per  hour,  it 
appears  that  nearly  400  tons  of  solid  matter  would  pass  down  the 
stream  per  hour;  and  that  in  tbe  course  of  one  year,  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  millions  of  tons  would  be  carried  along,  tbe  greater 
part  of  which  must  be  deposited  in  Holland  before  reaching  the  sea, 
in  consequence  of  the  slow  and  meandering  course  of  tlie  river  throogb 
that  flat  alluvial  country.  In  the  course  of  2,000  years,  the  Rhine  may 
thus  have  brought  down  enough  material  to  form  a  stratum  one  yaid 
thick,  extending  over  an  area  more  than  36  miles  square* 

**  But  tbe  delta  of  tbe  Ganges  far  surpasses  in  magnitude  that  of  any 
European  river;  and  is  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and 
remarkable  of  all  those  at  present  forming  of  which  we  havo  aiif  accu- 
rate data.  Tbe  head  of  this  gigantic  delta  commences  at  a  distance 
of  220  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  and  the  base  of  it  is  200 
miles  in  length  ;  tbe  whole  triangular  space  occupied  comprising  up- 
wards of  20,000  square  miles,  every  part  of  which  has  been  formed  by 
deposition  from  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

**  The  Quantity  of  mud  and  sand  carried  by  tbe  Ganges  into  tbe  Bay 
of  Bengal  is  however,  notwithstanding  tbe  vast  deposit  which  pre- 
viously takes  place,  still  so  great,  that  during  the  rainy  season  when 
tbe  stream  is  turbid,  tbe  sea  does  not  recover  its  transparency  even  at 
a  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  coast  (  and  tbe  quantity  of  mud  held 
in  mechanical  suspension  is  so  great,  that  a  glass  of  vrater  taken  out 
of  the  river  when  at  its  height,  is  said  to  yield  one  part  in  four  of 
mud.  Calculating  from  the  dimensions  of  the  river  and  the  rate  of 
the  current,  Major  Rennel  has  shown  that  during  the  flood  season  tbe 
weight  of  the  mud  thus  brought  down  daily,  and  deposited  either 
within  tbe  limits  of  the  present  delta,  or  at  the  mouths  of  the  different 
branches,  must  be  as  much  as  450  millions  of  tons,  a  quantity  which  is 
perhaps  more  readily  understood  by  expressing  it  as  equal  to  about 
74  times  the  weight  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  supposing  that 
to  be  a  solid  mass  of  granite. 

''Another  instance  of  a  vast  amount  of  solid  matter  conveyed  by  a 
river,  and  spread  out  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sediment  of  the  great  river  of  tlie  Amazons*  At  the 
point  where  tbe  current  formed  along  tbe  coast  of  Africa,  (a  current 
which  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the  continent  of  South  Americat)  wests 
the  stream  of  the  Amazons,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  four  nailes  per 
hour.  The  stream  of  the  river,  however,  preserves  part  of  its  original 
impulse,  and  its  waters  may  be  recognisea  by  their  muddy  eolotir,  and 
are  not  wholly  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocean  at  a  distance  of  300 
miles  from  its  mouth.  An  immense  tract  of  swamp  is  being  formed 
along  the  coast  of  Guiana  by  the  deposit  of  tbe  mud  thus  broasbt 
down  by  the  Amazons,  and  the  shallow  sea  along  that  coast  is  rapidly 
being  converted  into  land. 

^  The  power  of  water  when  in  motion  of  transporting  not  only  mud, 
but  heavy  bodies  of  considerable  magnitude.  Is  another  point  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  geology,  and  one  that  requires  to  be  stated  in 
some  little  detail,  because  there  are  certain  popular  fallacies  concern* 
ing  tbe  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  tend  much  to  confost  and  mis- 
Lead  the  judgment  on  tbis  subject. 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  weight  as  an  absolute  quality  of 
certain  bodies,  which  we  therefore  call  heavy*  Now  tliis  quality  of 
weight,  as  the  word  is  commonly  applied,  is  in  fact  only  relative;  and 
in  this  reUtive  sense,  a  piece  of  wood  is  no  more  heavy  when  im- 
mersed in  water  than  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  is  in  the  air, 
each  being  lighter  or  of  less  weight  than  an  equal  quantity  of  tbe 
element  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  which  it  displaces.  In  all  cases, 
the  actual  weight  of  that  quantity  of  the  fluid  which  would  have 
occupied  the  space  filled  by  a  solid  body,  must  be  deducted  from  tbe 
actual  weight  of  tbe  body  before  the  relative  weight,— -the  only  part 
which  resists  motion,— can  be  calculated. 

''Speaking  accurately,  therefore,  bodies  of  all  kinds  are  heavier  in 
air  than  they  are  in  water,  and  are  coneeqnently  moved  with  greater 
facility  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  fluid*  It  shouUI  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  power  which  water  possesses,  of  transporting  heavy 
bodies,  increases  in  an  enormous  ratio  with  the  increase  of  rapidity  of 
the  current;  and  with  these  considerations,  we  shall  be  able  to  account 
for,  and  understand  statements  on  record,  otherwise  ahnost  incredible, 
of  the  efiects  produced  by  water  in  rapid  motion. 

"  As  a  recent  instance  of  effects  of  this  kind,  and  one  occurring  in 
our  own  island,  I  quote  an  account  of  an  extensive  flood,  which  spread 
simultaneously  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  tbe 
early  part  of  August,  1829.  The  total  leoeth  of  river  flooded  on  tbis 
occasion  could  not  be  less  than  between  fire  and  six  hundred  miles, 
and  tbe  whole  of  the  river  courses  wa#  marked  fay  the  40itn>0tiiOB  ^ 
bridgeSf  roads,  crops,  and  buildings. 
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^Speakliwf  of  the  river  Nairn,  Sir  T.  D.  Lattder  relatei,  In  a  detailed 
aoeoQDt  of  tbis  flood  that  a  frngmeDt  of  sandstone  rocki  fourteen  feet 
lonff»  three  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  thick,  and  which  could  not  have 
weighed  less  than  three  tons,  was  carried  down  the  river  a  distance 
of  two  bnndred  yards. 

•*  A  bridge  over  the  Dee  having  five  arches,  and  a  waterway  of  two 
hmdred  and  sixty  feet,  which  was  built  of  granite,  and  had  stood  un- 
injured for  twenty  vears,  was  carried  away  by  the  flood,  and  the  whole 
mass  disappeared  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 

«  *  The  nver  Don,'  says  Mr.  Farquharson,  describing  the  effects  of 
the  Mtoe  flood,  <has,  upon  my  premises,  forced  a  mass  of  four  or  five 
hundred  tons  of  stones,  many  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  two  or 
three  cwt.,  up  an  indined  plane,  rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards, 
and  left  them  in  a  rectangular  heap,  about  three  feet  deep  on  flat 
ground*' 

••The  gradual  wearing  away  of  solid  rocks,  by  the  action  of  water 
nasslng  over  them,  is  another  cause  constantly  tending  to  destroy  ex- 
isting ioequaiities  of  the  surface,  and  deposit  the  materials  in  beds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  one  instance  on  record,  a  torrent  of  hard 
blue  lava,  ejected  from  one  of  the  craters  near  the  summit  of  Mount 
Etoa*  bad  crossed  the  channel  of  the  Simeto,tbe  largest  of  the  Sicilian 
riven,  and  had  not  only  occupied  the  channel,  but  crossing  to  the 
oppoiitA  side  of  the  valley,  had  accumulated  there  in  a  rocky  mass. 
The  date  of  this  eruption  is  supposed  to  be  1603 ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  modem  of  those  of  Mount  Etna ;  buttiow,  after  the 
lapse  of  little  more  thin  two  centuries,  the  river  has  cut  a  passage  for 
itself  through  the  lava  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  in 
some  parts  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  deep. 

•*  But  the  power  of  marine  currents,  and  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  are  much  more  strikine  in  their  effects  than  the 
quiet  action  of  a  river.  As  instances  of  this,  the  condition  of  the 
various  promontories  of  chalk,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  the 
oppoaite  coast  of  Normandy,  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  allusion ;  but  on  the  northern  and  more  exposed  shores,  both 
of  the  main  land  and  the  western  Islands  of  Scotland,  this  power  is 
exhibited  on  an  extremely  grand  scale.  In  what  is  called  the  Grind 
uf  the  Navir,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  sea  is  constantly  widening  a 
passage  it  has  cut  for  itself,  through  cliffs  of  the  hardest  porphyry, 
tearing  down  btige  fragments  of  rocK,  and  depositing  them  at  a  consi* 
derabie  distance.  In  tbis  way,  from  time  to  time,  islands  have  been 
separated  from  the  main  land,  and  the  islands  themselves  split,  as  it 
were,  into  shreds ;  until  at  last  even  these  bare  bones,  the  skeleton  of 
what  was  one  land,  have  also  been  swept  away,  the  last  victims  to  the 
restless  violence  of  moving  water. 

*^  The  ordinary  force  of  marine  currents  is  also,  under  some  circnm- 
stances^  veir  remarkably  shown.  During  the  erection  of  the  well- 
known  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  six  large  blocks 
of  granite,  which  bad  been  landed  on  the  reef  of  the  Bell  Rock  at  low 
water,  were,  on  one  occasion,  removed  by  the  force  of  the  sea  as  the 
tide  ro»e«  and  thrown  over  a  ledge  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces  ;  an  anchor  weighing  about  twentytwo  hundred  weight  being, 
on  the  tame  occasion,  thrown  upon  the  rock. 

"  AloDS  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England  the  waves  are 
ceaseleaaly  occupied  in  washing  away  the  different  projecting  head- 
lands that  stretcn  into  the  sea.  In  various  places  in  Yorkshire,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  houses,  churches,  and  even  whole  villages,  are,  from 
time  to  time,  swallowed  up,  and  the  advance  of  the  sea  is  sometimes 
extremeljr  rapid.  At  Sberringham,  in  Norfolk,  a  bouse  was  built  in 
1805  at  the  aistance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  cliffy,  which,  however,  has 
receded  ao  rapidly,  that  in  the  year  1829,  after  the  lapse  of  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  remained  only  a  very  small  garden  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  sea,  as  much  as  seventeen  yards  of  cliff  having 
been  awept  away  in  the  course  of  the  five  last  years  only.  In  the 
barboor  of  tlie  same  port  (Sberringham)  there  is  now  at  one  point  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet  of  water,  where,  less  than  fifty  years  aeo,  there 
stood  a  diir  fifty  feet  hish ;  and  a  little  further  to  the  south,  where 
the  cXIA  are  composed  of  alternating  strata  of  clay,  gravel,  loam,  and 
sand,  large  tracts  of  land  are  not  unfrequently  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea,  tMiw  undermined  by  the  wares,  or  by  springs  of  water  rising  and 
ptoetrath^  l>etween  the  beds.  Many  other  extensive  landslips  have 
occurred,  m>m  time  to  time,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  also 
00  the  western  coast,  where  the  county  of  Cheshire  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  maoj  acres  of  land  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  by  the  gradual 
idvaace  of  the  sea  upon  the  abrupt  low  cliffs  of  red  clay  and  sand." 


ilSmiiraihna  of  Baviitmal  Font$*     London  t  Van  Voorst.    Parts 
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Wb  w«w  pteaaad  with  the  first  number  of  tbis  worfci  but  we  are 


still  more  gratified  with  its  progress.  Now  that  ecclesiastieal  archi- 
tecture is  carried  out  in  its  details,  that  it  is  considered  not  enough  to 
design  the  shell  of  a  church,  but  it  is  required  that  its  parts  and  its 
fittings  should  be  in  some  degree  appropriate,  great  convenienee 
will  be  fe^  in  having  accessible  manuals  for  study  and  reference.  Mr. 
Weale  has  done  much  good  in  publishing  so  many  examples  of  stained 
glass,  brasses  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Camden  Societyi  and  fonts 
by  the  present  publisber.  Pulpits,  moreover,  will  be  found  not  un» 
worthy  of  notice ;  abroad,  especially  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium,  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  carved  pulpits  exist,  which  may  be  ad  van* 
tageoosly  studied  here.  Indeed  a  record  of  the  many  admirable  spe* 
eimens  of  carving  in  wood  and  in  metal  would  be  highly  valuable,  as 
for  instance,  Grinling  Gibbons'  works,  which,  we  beUeve,  have  never 
yet  been  published,  though  recogniized  on  all  hands  as  masterpieces 
of  art  In  London,  especially,  we  nave  many  admirable  specimens  of 
this  artist,  which,  with  the  growing  taste  for  ornament,  might  he  ad- 
vantageously studied. 

Of  course  in  a  work  on  imptlsmal  fonts,  the  delineations  are  the 
grand  thin?,  description  amounts  but  to  little,  and  we  are  consequently 
restricted  in  onr  notice  of  the  work.  We  can  but  describe  its  general 
character,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  careful  and  accurate  delineation, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  highly  artistical  effect  is  produced,  and  the 
result  is  a  work  valuable  for  reference,  and  ornamental  in  the  librafy« 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  give  a  classed  index 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  so  that  the  several  specimens  of  Norman, 
Early  English,  and  Decorated  may  be  bound  together,  and  more  oon« 
veniently  referred  to.  The  publisher  has  also  very  prudently  given  a 
list  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  commnnieated  drawings,  which  is 
very  long,  ai^  we  reeret  to  see  includes  the  names  of  only  four  archi« 
tects.  The  metropolis  has  only  contributed  one  architect,  and  we 
think  this,  to  some  extent,  a  reflection  on  the  profession,  for  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  course  of  their  studies  they  must  necessarily  have 
examined  the  many  admirable  works  of  antiquity  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods,  and  have  formed  drawings  of  them.  This  argues  but 
little  for  the  love  of  art,  and  zeal  for  dilTusing  knowledge,  existing 
among  the  great  body  of  architects.  The  amateurs  hr  out»nomi)er  the 
architects,  and  the  clergy  are  upwards  of  thirty  in  number,  showing  a 
laudable  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  ari,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  edi- 
fices in  which  they  respectively  officiate.  In  fact,  the  number  of  ladies 
who  have  contributed  drawings  seems  to  be  about  as  large  as  that 
of  architects,  while  the  drawings  communicated  by  the  ladies  are 
much  more  numerous.  This  is  not  creditable  to  the  architects,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  remedied.  Indeed  if  any  charge  can  tie  rightly  laid 
to  the  door  of  the  architects  we  fear  it  is  that  of  a  want  of  publie 
spirit.  They  are  never  forthcoming  on  any  great  occasion,  they  give 
nothing  to  the  public  they  can  avoid,  and  publish  little  of  any  vidoe. 
The  greatest  jealousy  exists  as  to  communicating  accounts  of  tSeir 
works  and  designs,  and  notorious  examples  frequently  occur  of  poblie 
servants  setting  the  public  voice  at  denanoe,  and  refusing  to  submit 
their  designs  for  important  edifices  to  open  and  candid  scrutiny.  The 
publishers  complain  that  the  architects,  though  a  richer  body,  do  not 
subscribe  adequately  to  professional  works,  but  that  they  are  beaten 
hollow  by  the  engineers,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  the 
greatest  deficiency  of  original  papers  b  evident,  and  ^le  managers 
are  obliged  to  get  up  papers  on  antiquities,  and  on  books  pub- 
lished by  other  people.  The  most  valuable  papers  in  their  ''Tran^ 
sactions"  are  by  Professor  Willis,  and  other  laymen.  Yet,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  morbid  jealousy  of  the  acquirements  and  inter- 
ference of  amateurs,  and  of  the  criticism  of  the  press,  exists  on  the 
part  of  many  members  of  the  architectural  profession,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  small  grounds  for  the  assumption  of  professional 
superiority,  and  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  public 
voice  should  be  brought  to  bear  as  an  excitement  to  exertion.  It  may, 
too,  be  safely  pronounced  that  the  majority  of  works  treating  of  archi- 
tectural antiquities  have  emanated  from  laymen.  In  what  other  pro- 
fession can  such  a  state  of  affairs  be  foOnd  ?  Surely  not  in  engineer- 
ing, in  medicine,  at  the  bar,  but  all  going  unequivocally  to  prove  a 
want  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  architects  to  comply  witn  their 
responsibilities  as  members  of  a  noble  and  enlightened  profession.  We 
say  this  with  no  desire  of  offence,  but  because  we  feel  the  facts  stron^lyy 
and  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  remedy  applied  to  such  a  state  of  affairs 
by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  profession.  The  architectural  pro- 
fession is  in  A  serious  position,  the  public  voice  has  virtually  pro- 
claimed it  inefficient  in  the  periormanee  of  its  public  duties,  and  has 
required  a  greater  originality  of  design,  and  a  more  intellectnai  treat- 
ment of  details.  A  spirit  is  abroad  among  the  clergy,  and  among  the 
educated  and  intelligent  of  the  community,  which  exacts  much  more 
intellectual  Ubour  than  architects  have  bcNsn  accustomed  to  afford,  and 
it  becomes  them  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  demaads  of  the  poblie 
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It  should  be  recollected  that  Michael  Angelo,  Philibert  de  rOrnie,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  not  to  enumerate  other  names,  were  not  origioallF 
architects  by  profession,  and  yet  they  have  produced  works,  which 
whatever  technical  defecta  they  may  possess,  yet  by  their  originality 
they  have  obtained  fame  in  all  times.  As  it  b,  the  movement  for  the 
restoration  of  Gothic  architecture  has  been  entirely  extra-profewMonal, 
the  great  «eal  manifested  for  it  now  is  by  the  clergy,  and  m  this,  as  in 
other  departments,  it  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  theory  of  the  ama- 
teur to  his  practical  exertions.  If  the  architects  once  teach  the  public 
that  their  professional  title  is  but  a  name,  farewell  to  all  their  glory, 
and  we  cannot  sav  that  such  a  result  is  either  impossible  or  far  distanU 
One  thing  is  very  evident,  that  architects,  as  was  observed  at  the 
Institute  on  a  recent  occasion,  are  behind  the  age,  and  they  must  bestir 
themselves  strenuously. 

To  return  to  the  "Illustrations  of  Fonts,"  we  are  pleased  to  find 
tnch  a  long  list  of  drawings  alreadv  received,  promising  a  valuable 
and  extensive  series,  and  sUso  that  the  editor  has  formed  a  considerable 
list  of  fonts  lying  in  a  desecrated  state,  and  also  of  those  once  dese- 
crated, but  now  restored,  the  publication  of  which  is  promised  in  a 
forthcoming  number.  We  stronely  suspect  that  the  editor  is  a  clergy- 
man, for  the  vigour  and  energy  oe  displays  are  not  characteristic  of 
the  architectural  profession.  We  are  pleased  to  find  noticed  in  the 
numbers  already  published  so  many  instances  of  the  restoration  of 
desecrated  fonts,  showing  a  laudable  and  energetic  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  dergv.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  clergy  have  been  most  ear- 
nest in  affording  information,  whenever  applied  to. 

The  number  of  Norman  fonts  is  considerable,  several  of  them  from 
Cornwall,  which  we  believe  are  rather  later  in  date  than  is  generally 
assigned  to  the  Norman  period,  for  Cornwall  was  much  behind  the 
Saxon  paru  of  the  Island.    At  Keysoe,  in  Bedfordshire  is  an  early 
English  font  having  an  ancient  inscription  as  follows: — 
•-+TRESTVI     :KEPARHIC  IPASSERVI 
PVRLEAL    MEWAREL    PRIEV  :  KE 
DEVPARSA    GRACEVE    RREYMERCILIFACE    AM. 
which  forms  a  distich  running  thus  in  modem  French  i~ 
Restez ;  qui  par  ici  passerez 
Pour  TAme  de  Warel  priei : 
Que  Dieu  par  sa  grace 


Vraie  1 


merci  hii  fasse.    Amen." 


or  Voir  J 

Now  we  are  inclined  to  give  a  different  reading  of  the  last  line.  It 
is  tolerably  evident  that  it  cannot  be  either  vraie  or  voir,  neither 
agree  with  the  sense  or  the  orthofi;raphy.  The  word  is  veorret,  and 
it  is  probably  some  irregular  inflexion  of  the  verb  vouloitf  perhaps 
voudrOi  veuiliera,  or  teuiiUrait^  contracted  to  VfiuaaET.  The  two 
latter  lines  according  to  us  would  read— 

^  Que  Dieu  par  sa  grace 
Voudra  merci  lui  fasse." 


^  Hand-Book  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  Mappingf  and  Engineer* 
ing  Draning,  taed  by  Surveyors  and  Civil  and  Mcehanical  Engineers* 
By  Benjamin  P.  Wilme.    Part  V. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  utility  of  this  work, 
and  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wilme  continues  his  labours  so  usefully ; 
we  must,  however,  remark  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  colouring  in 
every  instance  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilme ;  for  example,  in  one  of  the 
plates,  stone  ashlaring  is  shown  of  a  tint  usually  introduced  for  brick* 
work ;  again,  we  must  observe,  that  suflBcient  pains  have  not  been 
taken  with  the  plate  of  **  Signs  used  in  Mapping,"  many  of  them  are 
drawn  very  carelessly ;  this  should  not  be  the  case  with  a  work  that  is 
professedly  to  be  an  examplar  of  reference. 


PROPOSED  SUPPLY  OP  WATER  AND  RAILWAY  AT  BERLIN. 
{From  the  AUgemeine  Preuixitehe  Zeihmg,) 

Since  nilwayi  have  been  conducted  through  mountains  and  over  deep 
valleys,  propoials  for  gigantic  works  have  been  listened  to  with  less  doubt 
and  astonishment.  A  project  is  now  spoken  of  for  Berlin,  which,  if  com- 
pleted, would  be  one  of  the  most  msgnificent  hitherto  possessed  by  any 
capitsL 

It  is  well  known  that  Berlin  is  not  yet  provided  with  water-works  like 
London,  Paris,  and  other  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  clean- 


sing  the  streets  and  other  objects.  It  has  been  found,  after  many  enqmriei« 
that  those  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  in  places  where  natttr»' 
supplies  water  from  elevatious,  cannot  serve  as  models  for  our  flat  country. 
Subterranean  conduits  are  nothing  more  than  the  gradual  extension  of  works  ' 
separately  undertaken  and  executed  without  regard  to  the  future.  In  places 
where  a  perfect  system  for  the  snpply  of  water  has  to  be  established  at  once, 
to  its  whole  extent,  aqueducts  give  a  more  perfect  means  of  conduction  tbaa 
pipes,  which  always  occasion  a  continual  disturbance  of  the  pavement  of  tbe 
streets.  Aqueducts,  however,  would  be  too  expensive  for  Berlin  if  they 
were  not  at  the  same  time  directed  to  another  and  more  important  purpose, 
viz.,  the  introduction  of  railways  into  the  city.  At  Paris  a  circular  road  is 
intended  to  be  formed  round  the  city,  for  tbe  purpose  of  connecting  tbe 
different  lines  of  railway.  For  Berlin  it  is  proposed  to  introdoee,  instead  of 
a  circular  line  of  rails,  a  system  of  viaducts,  passing  through  uie  centre  of 
the  town,  where,  by  crossing  each  other,  they  will  connect  the  termini  of 
different  roads.  This  mode  of  uniting  our  railways  will  have  many  advan- 
tages over  the  circular  plan,  which  would  interfere  vrith  the  outlets  from  the 
town.  Luggage  cars  will,  by  this  arrangement,  be  dispatched  between 
Leipzig,  Breslau  and  the  Baltic,  veithout  being  unloaded  at  Berlin.  These 
railways  within  the  town  will,  however,  besides  the  principal  object  of  their 
adoption,  supply  the  place  of  cabs  and  omnibosses,  like  the  Bladcvrall  and 
Greenwich  railways  of  London ; — ^they  will  connect  the  distant  parts  of  tbe 
town  with  each  other,  and  lessen  the  distance  to  the  centre.  The  smsll 
stations,  which  will  have  to  be  constructed  for  each  of  these  railways,  as 
near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  to  an  equal  height  vrith  the  viaducts,  aad 
according  to  the  models  of  the  Blackvrall,  Greenwicb,  and  Eastern  Connttes 
railways  of  London,  will  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  building  ex- 
penses, as  tbe  lower  parts  of  these  structures  vrill  be  used  for  vraiting  rooms, 
workshops,  meal  and  com  halls,  and  other  purposes.  For  the  compietioa  of 
this  grand  design,  the  railway  viaducts  will  also  be  aqueducts,  for  the  supply, 
in  any  direction  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  of  high-service 
water  for  extinguishing  fires,  watering  the  streets,  &c.  The  viaducts  vrill 
rise  with  the  common  gradients  of  I  in  100,  or,  supposing  wooden  rails  to 
be  employed,  of  I  in  20.  The  required  height  win  be  gained  after  their 
entrance  upon  the  waste  lands  in  the  town,  and  they  will  be  maintained  at 
the  height  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  water,  which  will  be  raited  by 
steam  engines  from  the  river  or  from  wells.  The  water  may  be  further  dis- 
tributed from  the  aqueducts  through  stone  pipes,  which,  from  tbe  cheapness 
of  the  material,  may  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  street ;  and  as  there  vrill 
be  little  necessity  for  repair,  there  will  be  few  occasions  to  interrupt  the 
traffic.  A  greater  vndth  will  be  requbed  for  the  railway  viaducts  than  for 
the  aqneducts,  and  this  surplus  space  will  save  the  necessity  of  constructing 
large  reservoirs  for  the  head  of  water,  the  formation  of  which  would  be 
very  expensive  in  the  absence  of  high  grounds. 

But  Berlin,  with  the  slight  fall  of  its  site,  wants  a  greater  quantity  of 
water,  for  tbe  purpose  of  cleansing  its  streets,  than  cities  with  a  considerable 
descent.  This  will  be  economically  supplied  by  using  the  water  raised  by  a 
steam  power  of  1000  horse,  in  its  descent,  for  tbe  purpose  of  machinery  in 
manufactures  and  workshops,  an  arrangement  which  we  cannot  now  more 
minutely  describe.  Thus  the  intended  works  will  unite  a  complete  supply  of 
water,  tbe  shortest  possible  connexion  of  the  railways  terminating  in  Berlin, 
an  omnibus  communication  with  tbe  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  steam  power  similar  to  the  supply  of  gas  or  vrater. 


GEOLOGICAL  SUBMARINE  RESEARCHES. 
At  the  Royal  Institution,  Feb.  23,  Professor  Forbes  gave  a  lecture  "  Om 
the  light  thrown  on  Otology  by  Submarine  RetearehetJ*  Having  alluded  to 
the  researches  of  two  ItaUan  naturalists,  Donati  and  Soldani,  who  dredged 
the  Adriatic  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Prof.  Forbes  entered  on 
the  important  inferences  which  he  had  derived  from  similar  investigations  in 
the  Irish  Channel,  and  in  tbe  Archipelago.  His  first  conclusion  was,  that 
marine  animals  and  plants  are  grouped,  according  to  their  species,  at  particular 
depths  in  the  sea,  each  species  having  a  range  of  depth  appropriated  to  itself. 
Prof.  Forbes  illustrated  this  assertion  by  a  diagram,  indicating  the  plants  and 
animals  respectively  inhabiting  what  he  termed  the  littoral  tone,  which 
extends  immediately  from  the  coast — the  laminarian  zone,  where  the  broad* 
leaved  fuci  are  most  abundant — the  coralline,  in  which  there  is  an  as- 
semblage of  molluscs,  especially  bivalves  and  corals,  and  the  deep  eea  corals 
so  called  bacause  in  it  only  we  find  examples  of  large  corals  on  the  British 
shores.  Prof.  Forbes  next  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  number  of  species 
diminishing  according  to  depth,  so  Uiat  by  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Fauna  and  Flora,  appropriated  to  various  sea-bottoms,  the  naturalists 
can  infer  their  depth— no  plants  are  found  below  100  fathoms,  and  the 
probable  zero  of  animal  life  is  at  300  fathoms.  Sedimentary  deposits  below 
this  depth  are  consequently  destitute  of  organic  matter.  This  circumstance 
bids  the  geologist  to  be  cautious  in  inferring  that  any  stratum  was  formed 
before  the  creation  of  animals,  on  no  other  account  than  tliat  it  is  devoid  of 
organic  remains :  he  should  rather  conclude  from  such  de6clency,  that  the 
stratum  was  deposited  in  very  deep  water — Prof.  Forbes  next  remarked  that 
British  species  are  found  throughout  the  zones  of  depth  in  the  Mediter> 
ranean  Sea ;  but  that  in  that  sea,  the  proportion  of  northern  testaoea  in  tbe 
lower  zones  greatly  exceeds  that  in  the  i^per,  so  that  there  Is  a  repreienta« 
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tioa  of  dimtes,  or  ptnUali  of  Itlitodt,  in  depth.  The  fourth  propodtioii 
•dTanced  bj  the  Profestor,  was,  tbet  til  varietiet  of  •ea-botlom  ire  not 
equally  capable  of  maintaioiBg  animal  life.  The  sandy  parti  are  uiually  the 
desert  ones.  Henee  the  scarcity  of  fotlils  in  sand-stone :  though  traces  of 
worms  (which  inhabit  the  sand)  are  found  in  ancient  sand-stones.  As  eadi 
Animal  ia  not  able  to  lite,  except  on  its  own  locality,  those  marine  animals, 
u  the  aoallop,  which  are  gregarious,  deteriorating  the  ground  when  they 
increase  beyond  a  certain  extent,  die ;  then  the  place  becomes  silted  up,  the 
groond  chsioges,  and  another  race  occupies  it.  This  fact  exphuns  the  phe- 
nomena of  distribution  of  organic  remains  in  rocks — L  e.  their  being  grouped 
together  in  separate  strata,  fossilliferous  strata  alternating  with  those  which 
aie  free  from  orgaaio  remains. — ^Prof.  Forbes  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
such  aoioials  as  are  common  to  many  zones  of  depth,  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  horizontal  range  in  space,  and  are  generally  those  which  are 
present  in  the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  roost  generally- 
distributed  fossils  are  such  as  are  found  in  the  greatest  number  of  formations ; 
because  these  are  necessarily  the  most  independent  of  destroying  influences. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  elevation  or  depression  of  strata  to  a  very 
small  extent  would  destroy  the  species  pecnliar  to  any  zone,  or  to  the  zone 
above  or  beneath  it,  it  becomes  an  important  inquiry  how  this  destruction  is 
compensated.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  Prof.  Forbes  announced  a  most 
important  law  in  xoology,  one  altogether  new  to  ourselves — ^viz.  That  th§ 
ws/hiscg  mifrate.  He  discovered  by  his  own  observation,  that  this  is  the 
case  evea  with  the  limpets,  the  most  fixed  of  all  species.  This  migration 
oocurs  ia  their  egg-state,  when  the  ova  are  strung  together,  and  floated  over 
the  ooesa,  from  shore  to  shore.  In  the  larva  state  they  are  swimmers.  In 
U^  thef  commence  their  life  in  a  form  dosely  analogous  to  that  which  is 
permanent  among  the  pteropods.  But,  though  in  this  state  they  can  live  in 
any  xooot  they  cannot  arrive  at  perfection  except  in  the  peculiar  zone  to 
which  tbey  are  adapted.  This  accounts  for  the  very  imperfect  shells  of  pre- 
maturely dying  moUusca  being  found  at  a  low  depth.  Professor  Forbes  con- 
cluded his  communication  by  noticing  its  bearings  on  the  views  of  the  most 
eminent  geologists  of  our  time.  Ist.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Lyell's  principle 
of  distinguishing  tertiary  strata  by  the  per-centage  of  recent  species  in  each. 
This  ia  confirmed  by  Prof.  Forbes's  investigations ;  only  in  using  Mr.  Lyell's 
criterion,  the  element  of  depth,  which  gives  cliroatal  character  in  living 
animale,  must  be  taken  into  account.  2nd.  Prof.  Forbes  next  noticed  that 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  had  hypothetically  anticipated,  what  his  researches  esta- 
bUshed,  the  representations  of  climates  and  depth,  ten  years  ago.  3rd.  He 
lastly  ascribed  to  Viscount  d'Archiac  and  M.  de  Yemeuil,  the  credit  of 
having  announced  Twhat  he  bad  observed  and  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
his  communication)  that  species  which  are  found  in  a  great  number  of 
localiUee,  and  in  very  distant  countries,  are  always  those  which  have  lived 
during  the  formation  of  sereral  snooesdTe  systems. 


SULPHATE  OF  BARYTES, 

A  oonreapondent  of  the  Atkenamm  observes  that  there  is  a  beantifiil  white' 
as  all  artists  know,  made  from  the  earth  called  Barytas.  The  pigment  is 
called  ««  constant"  or  ''permanent  white."  If  the  " quick."  or  " setting," 
properties  of  lime,  are  not  essential  to  the  art  of  fresco  painting,  or  stuccos 
aad  washes  in  house  decoration,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of 
barytas  instead.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  most  brilUant  white,  and  from  the  expe- 
rience of  artists,  is  known  to  mix  with  most  colours,  without  altering  their 
properties.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  this  earth  (in  the  sulphates) 
is  found  in  large  veins  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and 
is  thrown  out  in  large  quantities  by  the  miners  in  the  lead  mines.  It  is 
founds  also,  ia  Shropshire  (bordering  on  Montgomeryshire)  in  the  hills  called 
Stipcrstones,  in  a  mine  called  Snaillisck.  It  is  a  mineral  which  was  con- 
sidered of  little  use  in  the  county  of  Montgomery  till  the  lut  few  years, 
when  a  person,  of  the  name  of  Maguiness,  rented  a  vein  of  the  sulphate  of 
barytee.  mod  converted  old  flour  mills,  at  Pool  Quay,  (in  Welshpool)  into  mills 
for  grinding  this  beautiful  mineral,  which  is  of  a  dazzling  white  when  ground. 
Il  b  pot  in  barrels,  and  shipped  in  great  quantities  for  America,  where  it  is 
nscd  in  the  composition  of  china.  This  sulphate  of  barytes  is  indestructible, 
Duintloenced  by  damp,  foul  air,  time  or  light,  and  seems  to  be  a  substance, 
both  from  its  durability  and  extreme  beauty,  peculiarly  fitted  for  house  de- 
corations, when  the  vehicle  is  not  oil.  The  carbonate  of  barytes  is,  as  all 
cbccusta  know,  of  a  most  poisonous  nature,  but  the  sulphate,  being  insoluble, 
is  perfectly  harmless.  It  has  been  used,  since  Mr.  Wedgewood  first  spplied 
it,  in  the  cordposition  of  china,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  beautiful  sub- 
itaoc«  ahould  be  applied  solely  to  that  use  and  the  pigment  used  by  arti&ts, 
if  it  can  be  applied  more  generally  in  paintings,  where  water  and  size  are  the 
vefaideSt  nod  in  house  decorations.  The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  will 
afford  acope  for  its  use,  if  these  suggestions  prove  practicable. 


tlie  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art  was  opened  at  Paris  on  Friday 
the  1$tls  instant.  The  catalogue  comprises  2423  articles,  or  826  more  than 
i«  IM^*— namely,  1808  paintings  and  pictures,  348  miniatures,  water  colours, 
I  on  porcelain,  &c ;  24  works  of  architecture,  133  of  sculpture,  89 
,  and  21  lithographs. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  CATHEDRAL,  VIENNA. 

In  the  Joumal  of  last  January  we  gave  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Higgins,  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  the  recent  re- 
storation of  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen,  at  yienna  f7Ae  Ihm-Kireh§J,  respecting 
which  a  correspondent  of  the  Jtkauntm  hu  forwarded  the  following  com* 
munication  >- 

"  As  some  recent  interest  about  the  Jhrn-Kirehe  of  Vienna  seems  to  have 
been  created  among  both  your  readers  and  writers,  perhaps  a  few  notes, 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  before  the  *  cast-iron '  restoration,  will  prove  accept- 
able also ;  they  pretend  to  no  other  merit  than  those  advantages  may  give 
them,  for  I  had  no  intention  of  printing  my  pocket-book,  when  filling  it  with 
such  brief,  hurried,  and  meagre  memoranda.  The  Great  Tower  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's is  steeple-capt,  very  high  and  noble,  but  the  top  leans  much  from  its 
original  position ;  it  is  carried  up  by  canopies  and  pinnacles,  the  former  on 
an  outer  plane  of  decoration,  like  net-work  hung  over  the  spire  itself :  the 
crocketting  (as  usual  throughout  German  Gothic)  is  inelegant,  has  a  larded 
look,  and  reminds  one  of  holdfasts  instesd  of  ornaments.  Mem,  crockets 
should  never  appear  stuck  on  but  growing  out  of,  what  supports  them.  The 
west  front  is  Lombardesque  in  character,  being  decorated  with  small  ani- 
mals— a  phase  of  Byzantine,  or  rather  Romanesque ;  its  portal  (the  *  Giant's 
Gate ')  consists  of  several  round-headed  arches  under  a  pointed  one,  but 
this  last  perhaps  altered  from  circular,  and  all  sustained  by  slender 
columns,  which,  as  well  as  the  superincumbent  arches,  are  wrought  over 
with  loaenge  reticulation,  or  platted  over  with  reeds,  not  with  zigzag  nor 
any  other  peculiar  Norman  or  Saxon  embellisment.  The  east  end  has  a 
double  apse,  one  part  of  which  forms  the  choir,  and  both  parts  are  polygonal 
in  ground  plan.  The  choir  is  battlemented  with  trefoil  arcs,  the  nsve  with  a 
psrapet  of  flowing  open-work.  Buttresses  run  through  the  cornice  quite 
round  the  church,  and  rise  into  crocketted  pinnacles,  many  of  which  are  now 
deficient.  The  nave  hu  several  gables  on  its  sides,  now  filled  up,  except  one 
of  beautiful  tracery.  The  roof  is  tiled  in  lozenges  and  letters,  made  by  di- 
versified colours— another  German  techtonic  fubion  that  should  become 
English  too,  as  our  monotonous  red  roofs  present  the  ugliest  bird's-eye  view 
possible.  Correspondent  to  the  great  steeple-tower  at  S.E.  stands  an  intended 
but  unfinished  duplicate  at  N.W.;  besides  these  there  are  two  smaller  towers, 
octagon,  and  set  over  gable  ends,  which  appear  on  tbe  west  front.  North 
and  south  of  these  towers  run  the  aisles,  exhibiting  a  much  more  modem  cha- 
racter, as  the  towers  themselves  have  a  Normanesque  air.  Thus  two  lines  of 
corbelling  (a  table  supported  by  trefoil  arcs  with  bosses  for  corbel-heads) 
adorn  the  lowermost  story,  while  abore  these  are  (three  plainer  lines  (the 
common  Norman  table  on  smaU  area  vrithout  any  heads  beneath  them). 
Outside  the  church,  at  its  base,  some  curious  tombs,  like  rectangular  mantel- 
pieces of  reeded  mouldings,  which  another  triad  of  reeds,  but  curvilinear, 
interpenetrates,  where  it  meets  their  jambs  and  crosses,  arch-wise  or  rkmmb* 
wise,  their  lintels.  Interpenetration  could  not  well  push  its  preposterous 
ingenuity  further ;  Nuremburg  doorways  often  present  similar  examples  of 
it — to  be  avoided.  St  Stephen's  Cathedral  is  neither  whitewashed  nor 
painted  within,  but  impressive  from  gloom,  and  the  fine,  soft  chiaroscuro 
produced  by  darkness  stamping  itself  in  visible  masses  upon  the  grey  co- 
lumns and  walls,  yet  leaving  portions  of  both  to  dawn  here  and  there 
through  it.  Sundry  additions  of  varied  Gothic,  such  u  chspels,  screens, 
dec.  enrich  the  effect.  Transept  narrow  and  short ;  chancel  of  deep-tinted 
wood,  well  carved,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  edifice,  both  as  respects 
character  and  colour.  The  columns  all  massive,  composed  of  numerous 
rounds  and  hollows,  rise  picturesquely  from  altars  at  their  basement  {theee, 
however,  are  low-classic).  Except  in  the  choir,  whose  nave  and  aisles  have 
the  ume  height,  this  church  does  not  bear  out  Mr.  Whewell's  assertion  that 
it  exemplifies  a  late  system  of  Gothic  vaulting,  for  the  nave  is  highest  else- 
where, though  but  by  a  little;  generally,  the  interior  has  neither  the  ele- 
vation, lightness,  nor  openness  he  attributes  to  edifices  thus  constructed  ;  it 
has  his  lut  characteristic  indeed— absence  of  a  clerestory.  The  choir  exhibits 
plain  diagonal  ribs  on  its  roof,  all  the  rest  of  the  church  complex  intersec- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  windows  they  had  mixed  geometrical  and  flowing 
traceries;  those  in  the  body  have  now  modern  sashes  and 'square  panes  : 
those  in  tbe  side  chapels  of  tbe  apses  are  mostly  built  up,  but  some  retain 
their  old  rich  painted  glass,  ^erf  splendid,  yet  very  sombre." 


THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA. 

Mr.  Whbilwright  Utely  read  a  paper  at  the  Geographical  Socieiy  show- 
ing  how  au  easy  line  of  communication  might  be  made  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  from  his  long  residence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country.  After  discussing  some  of  the  routes 
that  had  been  proposed  as  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  canal  or 
otherwise,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Mr.  Wheelwright  gives  the  de- 
cided preference  to  the  line  between  Chagres  and  Panama,  the  line  in  fact 
which  had  been  explored  and  described  by  Colonel  Lloyd.  The  Chagres 
river  cannot  euily  be  ascended  by  sailing  vessels  for  various  reasons,  out 
properly  constructed  steamers  of  six  or  seven  hundred  tons  burden  may  croM 
the  bar  to  ascend  as  far  as  the  oonflnence  of  the  Trinidad,  at  all  times  and 
iCMoni,    ftom  g  height,  at  the  junctioii  of  the  Trinidad,  the  line  pointed 
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out  by  Uoyd  ii  diBtineily  teen  to  be  free  ftom  any  eontinuoas  bdghtf ,  and 
from  another  eleration  at  Gorgon8»  on  the  Chagret,  the  line*  which  moa 
ftbout  five  mQea  to  the  westward  of  the  latter  town,  U  again  aeen  to  be  un- 
intermpted  bnt  by  nnall  isolated  hills.  The  road  from  Gorgona  to  Panama, 
good  in  the  dry  season,  is  muddy  after  the  rains,  though  always  practicable, 
and  an  omnibus  might  be  driven  along  it  by  merely  clearing  away  the  trees. 
This  road  passes  over  the  head  waters  of  streams  flowing  into  the  two  oceans, 
and  such  is  the  level,  that  the  traveller  cannot  perceive  any  division  between 
them.  The  level  nature  of  the  ground  thus  established,  Mr.  Wheelwright  is 
of  opinion  that,  whatever  ulterior  plan  may  be  decided  upon,  a  road  should 
first  be  constructed  as  near  the  level  line  as  possible,  both  with  a  view  to 
future  labours,  which  such  a  road  vrould  great  facilitate,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  an  immediate  intercourse  between  the  two  oceans.  This  road  should 
commence  at  the  junction  of  the  Trinidad  with  Chagres,  to  which  place  the 
steamers  would  ascend  without  stopping  at  Chagres:  thus  no  nsk  from 
dimate  would  be  incurred,  and  the  whole  detention  on  the  Isthmus  would 
not  exceed  a  few  hours — goods  could  be  transported  with  celerity  and  easily 
at  a  trifling  eipense.  Bzcellent  timber,  and  n  most  useful  liana  are  abundant, 
as  are  also  provisions,  which  are  cheap :  labour  is  likewise  cheap,  and  coal, 
when  wanted,  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  extending 
fcroaa  the  IiUubub  from  Boca  del  Toro  to  St.  Dtvid. 


BAILWATS. 


RlSOLUnONS    ORDXRXO    BT   THB    HoUSB    OF  ComfONS   TO    BB  PBINTBD| 

Ma&ch  4,  1844. 

Ordered,  1.  That  in  each  case  where  bills  are  now  pending  td  authorize  the 
construction  of  new  lines  of  railway,  competing  with  one  another,  such  bills 
be  respectively  referred  to  one  committee^ 

2.  That  the  committees  for  the  consideration  of  such  bills  be  specially 
constituted. 

3.  That  bills  now  pending  to  authorize  the  construction  of  new  lines  of 
railway,  which  will  compete  with  existmg  railways,  be  in  like  manner  referred 
to  committees  specially  constituted. 

4.  That  such  committees  be  composed  of  flve  members,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  who  shall  sign  a  declaration  that  their  con- 
stituents  have  no  local  interest,  and  that  they  themselves  have  no  personal 
interest,  in  the  bill  or  bills  referred  to  them,  and  that  they  will  not  vote  on 
any  question  which  may  arise  without  having  duly  heard  and  attended  to  the 
evidence  relating  thereto ;  and  that  three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

5.  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  which  of  the  pending 
railway  bills  shall  be  deemed  competing  bills,  according  to  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

6.  That  such  select  committee  be  composed  of  five  members,  of  whom 
three  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  that  the  committee  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records. 

7.  That  such  of  the  standing  orders  as  relate  to  the  composition  of  the 
committees  on  private  bHIs  and  the  orders  consequent  thereon,  be  suspended, 
so  far  as  regardls  competing  railway  bills  pending  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session. 

J.  H.].LBri  G.  Dom.  Com. 


CARRINGTON  BKroOE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

SiBr-In  your  last  paper.  No.  84,  page  90,  there  are  some  observations  on 
this  bridge  referring  to  the  flatness  of  the  arch  in  the  cast  iron  ribs,  which 
have  a  versed  sine  of  5  ft.  in  a  span  of  70«il  in  14 ;  the  arch  is  stated,  by  the 
vrriter,  to  be  the  flattest  he  is  aware  of. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  inquire  of  you,  or  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  able 
to  answer  the  question,  what  is  the  span  and  versed  sine  of  the  cast  iron 
bridge  over  the  river  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  It  is  now  upwards  of  30  years 
since  I  saw  it,  but  (judging  only  from  memory  of  the  latter,  and  from  the 
drawing  given  in  your  JfmnuU  of  the  former)  I  think  Boston  bridge  miist  be 
the  flatter  of  the  two,  but  I  believe  it  it  not  so  large  a  span.  But  of  Boston 
bridge  some  of  the  ribs  were  fractured  when  I  saw  it,  and  when  I  fancy  it 
had  not  been  long  erected. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  SUBSCBXBBR. 

March  2, 1844. 


8TBAM    NAVXaATZOlff. 

Mr.  Blake,  the  master  builder  at  Portsmouth  Dock-yard,  is  ordered  by  the 
Admiralty  to  prepare  plans  for  constructing  another  50-gun  frigate,  of  the 
same  tonnage  (2,000)  and  dimensions  as  that  already  ordered  to  belaid  down 
here.    They  are  to  be  named  the  Leander  and  Shmmon, 
,  The  Prometheut  steamer,  Lieutenant  Pasco,  arrived  at  Devonport  on  the 


11th  Mar^fliroB  her  voyage  with  the  Penelqpc.  She  wi«  diMM«d  ia  0M  of 
her  boilera  befbre  she  reached  Madeira,  where  she  remained  aiz  dayt«  Boon 
after  she  lefl  Madeira  for  this  port  her  other  boiler  became  dam^|Bd.  On 
the  17th  Mardi  she  urived  at  Portsmouth.  She  will  proceed  to  WodhHcfa 
to  be  repaired. 

The  VuUmre  flrtt  daa  steam-frigato  waa  ondocked  at  BheemeM  tm  the 
13th  March,  and  now  remains  in  the  basin. 

The  Dadahu,  42,  a  frigate  of  the  old  school,  tame  dimensioiii  ••  the 
Penekpe,  wu  ordered  from  Sheemess  to  Woolwich  to  be  out  down  to  a  flash- 
deck  corvette,  to  mount  18  d2-pounders,  of  56cwt. 

The  Penehptf  22,  Captain  W.  Jones,  left  Lisbon  on  the  9th  March  fior  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Every  letter  received  from  her  ofiSeers  and  crew  brings  fireah 
complaints  of  the  miserable  discomforts  experienced  by  them,  and  pronounces 
her  an  utter  failure  as  a  first-rate  steam  frigate. 

The  coating  of  the  bottom  of  tfte  ^^^Aftf^  frigate,  at  Sheemess,  wHh  the 
marine  glue  is  just  pompleted, 


PROOEBDiiras  or  soxsimno  soosstibs. 


BOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

March  4. — ^William  Tits,  Esq.,  y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  '*  On  the  JrchUectural  Nomenclature  qfthe  Middle  jifee,*' 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Willis.  This  paper  is  a  portion  of  a  work  on  which  Profeaaor 
Willis  hu  been  for  some  time  engaged,  and  in  which  he  proposes  to  aecer- 
tain  the  architectural  terms  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of 
many  technical  words  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The  Itinerary  of  WiUtam 
of  Worcester  contains  many  examples  of  such  terms  as  were  in  use  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  especially  in  a  detailed  description  of  the  churches  of  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  at  Bristol— but  although  this  document  has 
long  been  in  print,  nobody  hitherto  appears  to  have  thought  of  comparing 
the  descriptions  with  the  existing  buildings — a  process  to  whidi  they  have 
been  submitted  by  Professor  Willu  with  satisfactory  results,  the  coincidence 
being  found  perfect.  By  this  means,  the  names  of  several  mouldings  have 
been  fixed  beyond  a  doubt.  With  regard  to  the  terms  applied  to  the  members 
of  classical  architecture  in  the  present  day,  few  are  found  of  elattioal  origin 
in  any  language  in  Europe,  the  architects  and  writers  of  the  RentissaBce 
having  generally  applied  the  terms  in  common  use,  with  the  exception  oC 
Albert!,  who  affected  to  call  everything  by  a  new  name,  and  invented  for 
himself  a  Latin  nomenclature  which  has  never  been  adopted.  Of  the  Vitra- 
vian  terms,  few  have  been  retained,  since  his  eariy  translators,  being  for  the 
most  part  practical  men,  and  writing  for  practical  men,  having  naturaUy  made 
use  of  their  own  mediaeval  words,  applying  them  to  the  clawical  mouldings. 
In  fact,  the  names  of  mouldings  to  be  picked  out  of  Vitruvius,  who  has  not 
written  expressly  on  the  subject,  are  neither  complete  nor  very  intelligible, 
and  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  names  he  applies  to  motildingt 
derived  from  their  form,  and  those  which  are  due  to  their  place  or  mode  of 
combination.  These  terms  Professor  Willis  calls  the  eeetiomd  and  fimetkm^ 
names,  and  much  obscurity  has  rested  upon  the  words  used  ty  Vitnnriua 
from  inattention  to  this  point.  The  nomencUture  in  use  in  England  at  the 
present  day  Is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  has  arisen  from  tiw  dafimt 
media,  Italian,  French,  or  Dutch,  through  which  a  knowledge  of  the  greal 
masters  reached  us  during  the  seventeenth  oentnry. 


March  18.— E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read — 

1.  **  Some  obeertatUme  connected  with  Hampton  Court  Bridge,  multhe 
adjacent  parte  of  the  Rhser  Thamet,"  by  C.  Parker,  Esq.,  Fellow.  It 
sppears,  that  as  late  as  the  year  1750  there  was  no  communication  between 
Hampton  Court  and  the  opposite  bank,  except  by  a  ferry ;  for  we  learn,  by 
an  act  of  parliament  about  that  date,  that  J.  Clark,  who  possessed  the  manor 
of  East  Moulsey  (from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.)  was  empowered  to  erect  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  from  East  Moulsey  to  Hampton  Court.  The  bridge 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  S.  Stephens,  by  B.  Ludgator,  and  waa 
opened  in  December,  1753.  That  bridge,  however,  did  remain  up  long;  for 
having  been  built  too  slight  to  stend,  or  to  resist  the  congnnion  of  the 
passing  craft,  it  was  subsequently  taken  down.  On  ite  removal,  the  present 
bridge  was  erected,  and  although  it  has  been  repaired  several  times,  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  its  construction  is  still  preserved.  It  is  built  of  oak,  supported 
by  ten  piers  of  the  same  material ;  the  length  is  about  350  feet,  and  the 
breadth  18  feet.  In  1841,  it  appeared  that  material  alterationa  had  been 
made  in  the  current  of  the  river,  by  the  construction  of  Moulsey  Lock, 
about  the  year  1817,  and  subsequently  (about  1833)  the  construction  of  two 
wooden  embankments,  projecting  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  by 
which  the  width  of  the  stream  was  reduced  one-half.  These  obetnwttona 
had  caused  such  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  current  and  tiie  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  as  to  occasion,  not  only  a  disruption  of  the  banks  and  the 
bed  of  the  river,  but  likewise  much  injury  to  the  bridge  itself,  from  the  craft 
being  frequently  driven  with  violence  against  the  piers.  Extensive  repaiis 
were  in  consequence  found  neccisary.    The  main  pHet  were  fticDgtlieiied 
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wHk  iMiitfiial  imet,  tli«  deeay«d  poHitmt  mtrt  ttm&nA,  and  tli0  whole 
hoomd  iopHher  wHh  wrongbt^fron  cbtin-bin.  Proper  preoantioiii  were 
taken  to  retahi  tbe  ebtnt  in  the  piers,  and  the  travel  of  the  platform  wu 
redwed  in  tUekneit  18  inchet,  in  order  to  lighten  the  mperlnoumbent 
weight;  and  the  stmctnre,  though  itill  presenting  a  somewhat  disjointed 
and  aonlnn  appeannoe,  is  now  Arm  and  compact. 


I  appeannoe,  is  now  Arm  and  compact. 

2.  **  Onthf  Ckanctl  qf  Rmgwood  Chwch,  ffanU,'*  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Francis. 
This  chancel.  50  feet  long  and  22  (tei  brosd»  is  (as  appeared  from  the  draw- 
ings exhibtted)  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe  early  pointed  style ;  and,  although, 
like  the  rest  of  the  chnrch,  it  hu  suffered  from  continued  neglect,  spolistion, 
and  had  taste,  enough  remains  to  prove,  that  the  ancient  builders  bad  be- 
stowed on  it  no  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Tbe  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  the  nomber  of  windows  which  it  contains,  there  being  a  series  of 
dfht  lofty,  narrow  lancet  windows  on  each  side,  with  deep  splays,  some  of 
WhieU  bear  traces  of  painted  decorations,  with  a  fine  triple  lancet  at  the  east 
and,  making  a  total  of  nineteen.  The  pecniiar  features  of  the  style  are  well 
earriod  ont  In  all  the  details.  The  caps  and  bases  of  the  slender  Porbeck 
pillan,  which  separate  the  splays  of  the  window  at  the  eut  end,  are  in  the 
porest  taste ;  indications  of  similar  pillars  are  to  be  found  between  the  win- 
dows on  the  north  and  sooth  side. 


THE  ROYAL  SCOlTISH  SOCIEIT  OF  ARTS. 
Aftmcrif  12.^Profies8or  Traill,  M.D.,  F.R.8.E.,  President  in  tht  chair. 

The  following  oommnnications  were  made : — 

1.  (Part  IL)  OitervoHmt  on,  and Imprtmemmit  jtropo9td  m,  ike  VentUat^ 
tMf  mtd  Warmmg  qfFaetoriti,  By  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq.,  C.E.  Mr.  Ritchie 
eoatinned  his  exposition  of  the  modes  in  nse  for  warming  and  Tcntilating 
ftdorles.  He  showed  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  on  the  subject  of 
fe&tHaHonp  some  being  in  favour  of  an  ttptoord,  and  others  in  favour  of 
iammmmH,  withdrawal  of  the  vitUited  air.  He  also  showed,  from  the  opinions 
of  OMsy  adentiflc  men,  the  advantages,  u  regards  salubrity,  to  be  derived 
horn  not  separating  tbe  vfntUating  from  the  warming  process,  &o. 

2.  Jeetnmi  qfa  Cfuuqt  and  Portabk  Self-R^ter'Tide- Gauge.  Invented 
by  John  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Port»61asgow.  Communicated  by  John  Scott 
Rosien,  MX,  F.R.8.B.,  C.E.  One  of  these  tide-gauges  and  examples  of  its 
work  srere  shown.  This  is  a  very  beautiful,  simple,  cheap,  and  portable  tide- 
gaage.  It  can  be  packed  in  a  box  of  about  two  feet  square,  costs  about  2t 
only,  and  registers  by  a  pencil  on  a  cylinder  of  paper  tbe  total  rise  and  fall 
ol  the  tide  tor  a  month  at  a  time.  By  a  simple  sddition,  costing  only  20t. 
aasei  whnre  there  is  a  clock  at  hand,  it  can  be  made  to  register  the  state  of 
the  tide  at  every  period  of  time.  The  machine  wu  mooh  admired  for  its 
simplicity  and  cheapness,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

i,  Ontka  l/apkiia  or  CampMne  Lamp,  and  tit  egpeme  eompar§d  with  othtr 
mm^m  qf  Ligki,  By  Andrew  Fyfe,M.D.,F.E.S.E.  The  lamp  wu  exhibited. 
After  describing  the  construction  of  tbe  lamp.  Dr.  Fyfe  alluded  to  the  nature 
atf  the  oil  need,  which  he  said  seemed  to  be  a  preparation  of  turpentine,  if 
■at  twpentino  itself,  and  then  afterwards  to  the  comparative  expense.  From 
d£Bbent  trials  he  had  made,  comparing  its  light  with  that  of  gas,  he  found 
thai  tbe  expense  wonld  he  as  about  three  to  one,  compared  to  that  of  an 
eqoal  light  from  the  gas  as  supplied  to  Edinburgh.  Of  course,  if  the  gu 
were  mofe  expensive,  or  the  quality  inferior,  then  the  comparative  expense 
•f  tho  lamp  woold  be  less.  As  compared  to  lamps  with  common  oil,  the 
expense  was  aa  about  three  to  five  for  whale  oil,  and  as  about  three  to  eight 
for  sperm  oil  Aooordingly,  though  the  lamp  wu  more  expensive  than  gas, 
yet,  in  tboee  plaoes  where  gu  could  not  be  got,  the  lamp  wu  much  more 
•eenosBiCBl  than  lamps  with  sperm  or  even  with  common  oU. 

4.  Acaouni  and  IhteHption  qf  a  Seff^IUgittiring  Dynamom§trie  Apparahu^ 
eoDStroetad  in  Paris  for  the  Hydraulic  Experiments  of  Mr.  Soott  Russell,  by 
M*  Morin«  Chef  de  Bataillon  of  Artillery.  With  diagrams  of  its  work,  and 
some  aooonnt  of  its  results.  By  Mr.  Scott  RusselL  The  apparatus  wu  ex- 
kihitnd.  It  is  a  very  scientific  and  expensive  apparatus,  requiring  tbe  greatest 
ore  in  its  construction,  u  the  springs,  on  bending,  show  on  the  register 
eqaal  strains  in  equal  spaces  traversed  by  tbe  pencil.  It  is  particularly  useful 
i  a  hydraulic  and  railway  experiments,  registering  correctly  the  strains  and 
Isroes  at  all  parts  of  the  voyage  or  journey.  It  hu  several  very  beautiful 
adaptations  and  adjustments,  and  requires  little  attention  from  the  engineer 
observing.  The  whole  work  is  carefully  recorded  on  a  roll  of  paper  which  is 
taken  off  and  preserved  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

&•  Aniogrdphie  Apparatut  for  obtaining  aeeuraie  Drawingt  qf  the  Form$ 
qfSmfaeet  or  Donbk  Curvature ;  with  Autographic  Projections  and  Draw- 
iogt»  illustrated  by  Practical  Examples.  By  Mr.  Scott  RusselL  Referred  to 
a  Committee. 

Fakmarg  26.— Muxoo  Poi«ton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  made : — 

1.  (Part  111.)  Observations  on,  and  Improvements  proposed  in  the  Venti* 
teflw  and  Warming  qf  Factories,  By  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq.,  F.R.S.S.A., 
Qbu  Engineer,  Edinburgh.  In  this  part  of  his  paper  Mr,  Ritchie  stated  the 
fmnl  principles  upon  which  all  approved  modes  of  warming  and  ventila- 
tian  must  proceed ;  and  in  particular  tbe  combination  of  the  two,  so  that 
the  air  of  the  chamber  shall  not  only  be  warmed,  but  a  constant  influx  of 
9U9  wana  air,  and  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air,  shall  be  effectually 


secured,  in  order  that  the  health  of  the  operttlvei  in  lirge  Ihctorlee  mty  be 
promoted. 

2.  Description,  with  a  Drawing,  of  a  new  Method  qf  eonstrueting  the 
Dwellings  qfthe  Poorer  Classes,  in  order  to  ensure  a  more  comfortable  home, 
and  better  Tentilation.  By  Mr.  Anthonv  Bower.  In  this  paper  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  tbe  dwellings  of  cast-iron  u  being  cheaper  than  stone  or 
brick,  and  to  Tentilate  them  by  a  common  double  concentric  shaft  or  chim- 
ney, into  the  centre  portion  of  whieb  the  fire  flues  are  carried,  and  into  tbe 
outer  portion  are  carried  the  ventilation  flues — the  beama  supporting  the 
floors  being  cut  hollow,  and  the  ventilation  going  on  through  them.  He 
proposes  to  make  the  tops  of  the  houses  flat,  to  aUow  of  drying  elothes 
thereon,  and  he  collects  the  rain  vrater  in  dstems  at  the  rooft  fbr  wuhing 
the  clothes.  ^^ 

8.  Description  and  Drawing  of  a  Water-Meter.    By  Wniiam  FVaser. 

4.  On  a  Reversing  Loeomotioe  Steam-Bngine,  vrith  Reversing  Box.  and 
Pivot  Valve.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Erskine.  A  Working  Model  in  German  Silver 
wu  exhibited  in  action.  This  wu  a  very  heantifnl  application  of  Mr.  Ers* 
lane's  reversing  box  and  pivot  valve  to  the  locomotive  steam-engine.  Tbe 
reversing  wu  performed  in  the  most  simple  and  instantaneous  manner,  by 
moving  a  handle.  The  model  wu  exeeedinf^y  w^  exeented  by  Mr.  Brskine's 
own  hands,  and  did  ita  duty  wellt  eMier  on  a  atiaigfat  or  dreoltr  raihray* 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

March  l.-^Mr.  Fownbs  delivered  a  lecture  **  On  the  Chtmical  Hktorg  qf 
Sugar,** — After  a  slight  description  of  the  properties  and  distinctive  ebsrac- 
ters  of  the  more  importsnt  of  the  sweet  principles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  practicsl  manufacture  of 
raw  and  refined  sugar  from  tbe  juice  of  tbe  cane.  The  sugar-cane  itself, 
originslly  a  native  of  India  or  China,  wu  introduced  into  Sicily,  by  tbe  way 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  tbe  Crusades.  It  wu  carried, 
in  1420,  by  tbe  Portuguese  to  Madeirs,  and  subsequently,  by  tbe  same  people 
and  tbe  Spaniards,  to  Brazil  and  to  tbe  West  India  Islands.  The  process  of 
sngsr  making  in  the  British  West  India  colonies  hu  probably  undergone  but 
little  change  for  two  centuries  or  more,  except  in  the  improvement  of  tbe 
machinery  for  crusbhig  the  ripe  canes  and  extracting  tbe  juice.  he  tam- 
pering with  lime,  clarifying  by  heat,  and  quick  evaporation  in  a  series  of 
open  pans,  still  remain.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  large 
quantity  of  molasses  is  always  produced ;  and  u  we  know  from  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Peligot  that  nothing  but  crystallizable  sugar  exists  in  tbe  juice 
of  tbe  cane,  this  production  of  treacle  must  be  ucribed  to  an  alteration  of 
tbe  sugar  from  the  high  temperature  of  tbe  liquid  in  the  open  pans  towards 
tbe  terminstion  of  the  boiling.  The  excellent  plan  now  adopted  by  tbe 
refiners  of  the  rsw  or  Muscovado  sugar,  for  concentrating  their  purified  and 
bleached  syrup  by  evaporation  in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  exhsuited, 
patented  in  1813  by  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Howard,  wu  then  described  and  illus- 
trated,  and  its  adoption  in  the  sugar  islands,  for  concentrating  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  tbe  clarified  cane  juice,  strongly  recommended.  Under  this 
system  tbe  product  of  sugar  would  be  greatly  increued,  and  its  quslity 
much  improved,  while  little  uncrystallizable  syrup  would  be  produced.  This 
is,  however,  but  a  part,  although  an  essential  one,  of  tbe  improvement  of 
which  tbe  sugar  cultivation  and  manufacture  are  susceptible.  The  East  India 
sugars  are  made  in  part  from  the  juice  of  a  palm;  the  crude  product, 
or  jaggery,  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  refining  process  before  exportation. 
These  sugars  are  softer  and  leu  crystalline,  and  inferior  in  sweetneu  to  those 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  cause  of  the  latter  fact  is  to  he  sought  fbr  in  the 
quantity  oi  grape  sugar  they  contain,  which,  indeed,  is  found  more  or  less  in 
every  umple  of  raw  sugar,  having  been  produced  in  the  first  boiling  at  the 
expense  of  the  crystallizable  portion.  For  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence  of  tbe  grape  sugar  recourse  may  be  had  to  a  beautiful  experiment  of 
Trommer,  described  in  the  **  Annalen  der  Chemie  nnd  Pharmacie,"  for  1841, 
p.  360.  The  sugar  to  be  examined  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potub  added. 
Ilie  blue  precipitate  at  fbrst  throvm  down  is  re-dissolved  with  intense  purplish- 
blue  colour  by  the  exceu  of  alkalL  So  fkr,  both  cane  and  grape-sngar  behave 
alike;  but  on  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  the  cane  sugar  solution 
undergoes  but  little  change,  while  that  containing  the  grape  sugar  yields  a 
copious  precipitate  of  brilliant  red  suboxide  of  copper.  It  wu  sogg^ted  that 
this  experiment  might  possibly  be  put  into  a  form  applicable  to  Uie  assay  of 
sugars,  in  which  the  proportion  of  grape  sugar— that  is,  worthleu  su  ^ar — 
should  be  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  suboxide  of  copper  produced  from  a 
given  weight  of  the  sample.  The  cheaper  kinds  of  raw  sugar,  chiefiy  con- 
sumed by  the  poor,  are  sometimes  cruelly  adulterated  by  an  intentional  ad- 
mixture of  grape  sugar,  fmanufkctured  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  from 
potato-starch.    This  is  a  f^aud  which  should  be  suppressed. 


INSTITUTION   OF   CIVIL   ENGINEERS. 

March  5.— The  PasainnNT  in  the  Chair. 

The  first  paper  read  wu  a  description  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Stics,  qf  the  bridge 
Offer  the  rher  WhUadder,  at  Attanton,  This  bridge,  which  wu  executed  at 
he  expense  of  Miss  Boiwalli  of  Blackadder»  from  the  designs  of  Messn. 
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Sterenioii  &  Sons,  of  Edinbnrgh,  contiftt  of  two  arches  of  75  ft  spin  each, 
with  a  terted  sine  of  11  ft.  6  in.,  the  centre  pier  being  32  ft.  1  in.  long  and 
10  ft.  in  breadth,  making  the  distance  between  the  fkces  of  the  abntments 
160  ft. ;  it  was  constmcted  of  soft  red  sandstone,  and  the  abutments  were 
bnilt  up  solid,  the  greater  part  of  the  masonry  bdng  ashlar ;  the  total  cost 
of  the  bridge  was  stated  to  be  £6058. 

An  account  of  the  building  of  Wettingion  Bridge^  oper  the  rwer  jiire,  at 
Leeds,  by  Mr.  J.  Tbmpbrlxt,  was  also  read.  This  bridge  wu  executed  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  about  20  years  since ;  it  crosses  the  rifcr 
where  it  is  100  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep ;  it  consists  of  a  segmental  arch  of 
100  ft.  span,  with  a  Tersed  sine  of  15ft.,  constructed  of  stone  from  the 
quarries  of  Bramley  Fall,  which  are  about  four  miles  from  the  bridge ;  the 
abutments  are  built  in  radiating  courses,  external  faces,  which  are  horizontal, 
the  whole  being  well  bonded  together:  the  total  quantity  of  masonry  is 
80,000  cubic  fioet.  The  method  of  forming  the  foundations,  as  well  as  of 
the  coffer-dams,  and  centre  wu  gi^en  in  detail,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  only  £7250. 

Mr.  G.  Rennie  made  some  clear  and  consise  remarks  on  the  ancient  arches, 
of  which  traces  have  been  discovered,  by  the  recent  researches  of  travellers ; 
alluding  to  Perring's  account  of  ancient  arches  discovered  at  Thebes,  the 
bricks  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Sesostris,  which  would  carry  back  the 
knowledge  of  the  arch  to  a  period  of  upwards  of  3000  years.  He  noticed 
also  the  size  of  the  stone  lintel  among  the  Greeks — the  etrutcan  arches 
found  in  Italy,  and  also  the  more  modem  but  very  bold  arches  still  remaining 
in  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Nash  was  then  read  describing  a  new  kmd  qf  gw^er, 
composed  of  a  number  of  diagonal  bars  of  wrought  iron  abutting  against 
each  other,  with  cast  iron  transoms ;  these  latter  supporting  the  pressure 
and  the  former  the  tension.  This  mode  of  construction  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  France ;  and  the  paper  after  describing  a  number  of  prelimi* 
nary  experiments  on  small  girders,  gave  the  details  of  the  proofs,  to  which 
four  girders  placed  side  by  side  with  a  hearing  of  74  ft.  8  in.  had  been  sub- 
jected, by  order  of  Mons.  Teste,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Paris.  From 
this  it  appeared,  that  with  a  load  of  62  tons,  the  deflexion  in  the  centre  was 
1-^in.,  and  that  the  girders  resumed  their  original  position  on  the  weight 
b^ing  removed,  after  bearing  it  for  a  month.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  shock,  a  cart  loaded  with  H  tons  of  iron  was  caused  to  break  down 
suddenly  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  without  producing  any  prejudicial  effect 
beyond  crushing  the  flooring  planks.  The  weight  of  tbcte  four  girders  was 
stated  to  be  201^  tons. 


March  12.-*The  Pabsioxnt  in  the  Chair. 

The  discussion  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  properties,  of  the  arch  pos- 
sessed  by  the  ancients  was  renewed,  on  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Page  of 
drawings  of  two  arches  standing  near  some  Cydopsean  remains  at  Cape  Crio, 
^Cnidus).  There  wu  no  positive  evidence  of  the  date  of  these  arches,  but 
from  their  being  built  without  mortar,  and  the  massiveness  of  their  con- 
struction, it  was  agreed  that  they  were  probably  of  the  same  period  u  the 
Cydopsean  work  among  which  they  were  situated. 

The  failure  of  the  Pont  de  Boterie,  at  lA^e,  which  sunk  so  much  and 
cracked  on  the  piers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  oblige  it  to  be  taken  down,  wu 
fhlly  explained  by  Mr.  Rennie,  who  presented  a  drawing  of  it.  Mr.  B.  Green 
also  exhibited  a  design  for  the  proposed  stone  bridge  of  eight  drcular  arches 
for  connecting  Gateshead  with  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  a  high  level.  He 
also  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  of  ornamental  bricks,  made  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Newcastle. 

The  first  paper  read  wu  an  "  Account  of  the  harbour  of  Pulteney  Town," 
(Wick,  Caithness,  N.  B.)  This  harbour,  which  wu  designed  by  Mr.  Telford 
for  the  British  Fisheries  Sodety  in  1803,  and  for  which  the  first  part  of  the 
works  wu  executed  between  1805  and  1811,  by  Mr.  Burn,  at  an  expense  of 
£16,400.  The  success  of  the  herring  fishery,  and  the  consequent  increue 
of  the  shipping  frequenting  the  port,  rendered  a  more  extensive  harbour  essen- 
tial, and  in  1823,  other  plans,  which  received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Telford, 
were  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Bremner.  The  various  extensions  of  the 
works  were  given  in  great  detail,  with  the  ingenious  methods  employed  in 
their  execution,  u  also  the  account  of  the  devutation  caused  by  the  sudden 
inroad  of  the  sea  upon  the  unfinished  work  of  the  pier,  when  100  ft.  in 
length  of  the  pier  head  wu  swept  away  in  one  tide,  besides  doing  much 
damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  works.  The  ruined  works  ^erc  secured 
for  the  remainder  of  that  year  by  binding  them  together  with  chain  cables, 
and  in  the  succeeding  summer  the  works  were  completed,  and  have  stood 
so  ever  since.  Some  interesting  observations  were  made  u  to  the  relative 
action  pf  the  waves  upon  long  and  short  slopes  of  the  sea  faces  of  piers, 
and  the  author's  experience  evidently  leads  him  to  prefer  a  slope  of  about 
one  to  one  for  works  which  are  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea. 

The  various  ingenious  methods  adopted  by  the  author  for  conquering  the 
diflkulties  before  him,  exdted  great  interest,  which  wu  kept  up  by  the  next 
paper,  also  by  Mr.  Bremner ;  it  wu  a  "  Detcriptim  qf  catH  Meed  m  floating 
large  »tonee  for  bwiding  tea  walle  m  deep  water,'*  These  cuks,  which  were 
strongly  built  of  fir  staves,  hooped  extemaUy  with  iron,  and  supported  in- 
side by  radiating  bars,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  were  used  instead  of  crane 
barges,  for  conveying  stones  of  30  to  40  tons  weight,  for  securing  the  foot 


of  the  set  walls  of  Banff  Harbour,  whidi  had  failed.  Two  of  thaie  eailn, 
of  445  ft.  cube  each,  were  used  to  convey  stones  of  30  tons  weight,  by  pais. 
ing  the  two  diain  cables,  which  were  wound  round  them,  throQgfa  the  ejes 
of  the  leweses  which  were  fixed  in  the  stone  at  low  water,  at  which  tfane  the 
chains  bdng  hauled  down  tight,  when  the  tide  flowed,  the  bnoyancy  of  the 
cuks  floated  the  stones,  and  they  were  towed  by  a  boat  over  the  place  whers 
the  stone  wu  to  be  deposited---the  luhing  bdng  cot  away,  the  casks  were 
let  go,  and  the  stone  fell  into  its  seat.  This  method  was  found  to  soooeed 
perfectly  in  weather  that  would  have  destroyed  any  crane  barges,  and  the 
works  of  Banff  Harbour  were  thus  secured  from  f^her  degradiitbn,  sad 
were  subsequently  entirely  restored  at  a  comparatively  smdl  cost  Ae 
drawings  and  enlarged  diagrams  gave  fully  the  details  of  this  method  of 
workbg. 

A  model  of  Farani's  railway  switch  wu  exhibited,  and  its  sdf-actiog 
motion,  in  guiding  the  carriages  into  the  sidings  or  on  the  main  Ibei,  u 
required,  wu  shown  by  the  inventor.  These  switches  were  stated  to  bars 
been  used  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  for  some  considerable  time. 


March  19.— The  Prbsiobnt  in  the  Chair. 

In  the  recapitulation  of  the  conversation  of  the  meeting  of  Mardi  12th, 
there  were  reaid  some  interesting  remarks  by  Colond  Leafe,  on  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  properties  of  the  arch :  he  contended 
that  numerous  examples  still  existed  of  their  having  used  it,  hot  flrom  the 
solidity  of  their  constructions,  the  nature  of  the  materials  they  employed, 
and  the  architectural  character  of  the  edifices,  which  were  chiefly  templet, 
the  arch  wu  evidently  less  employed  than  among  the  Romans,  who  nsed 
different  and  leu  solid  materials. 

A  description  wu  then  read  "  qf  the  fbrmatum  qf  the  7\nm4aiidt  ^ 
Museelburgh,  on  the  Firth  qf  Forth,**  by  Mr.  Jamis  Hat.  This  was  a  ca- 
rious instance  of  an  extensive  tract  of  nearly  400  acres  of  land,  beiag 
formed  by  an  alluvial  deposit,  in  about  300  years.  The  river  Esk,  when 
swollen  by  rain,  is  stated  to  bring  down  quantities  of  the  detritus  from  the 
hills,  which,  vrith  the  soil  wuhed  from  the  banks  of  the  low  lands,  is  sr- 
rested  when  it  meets  the  tide,  and  is  thrown  upon  the  beach ;  this,  being 
mingled  with  large  boulder  stonu,  become  fixed ;  the  sand  is  blown  over  it 
by  the  heavy  north  winds,  to  which  the  shore  is  exposed,  and  thus  this  Isige 
tract  hu  been  formed.  The  diagrams  showed  the  sevovl  lines  of  high 
water  at  various  dates,  and  that  nearly  the  entire  town  is  built  upon  land 
thus  recovered  from  the  sea  without  the  aid  of  art 

The  next  paper  read  wu  ''  a  deeer^tUm  qf  an  hgdrmdie  trmrernug  frame 
at  the  Brietoi  termimu  qfthe  Great  Weetem  Rmheag^  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Donsoy, 
Assoc  Inst.  C.E.  The  action  of  this  nuichine,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
transport  the  railway  carriages  from  the  arrival  side  of  the  terminus^  to  the 
departure  side,  or  to  any  one  of  aeveral  intermediate  lines,  vru  thos  de> 
scribed :  an  opening  bdng  made  in  the  trdn,  the  apparatua  is  pushed  on  to 
the  line  of  rails,  and  the  carriage  required  to  be  moved,  is  run  over  it  when 
the  frame  is  quite  down,  it  bdng  then  suiBdently  low  to  allow  the  esrrisges 
to  pus  fredy  over.  As  soon  as  the  carriage  is  brought  diroetly  orer  the 
apparatus,  a  man  works  a  pump,  acting  upon  four  hydraulic  preues,  which 
raise  the  frame  until  both  ddes  are  in  contact  with  the  axles  of  the  oairisge 
wheels,  and  raise  the  flanges  of  the  whed  clear  of  the  ndls ;  the  whole  sp> 
paratus,  with  the  carriage  suspended  upon  it,  is  then  easily  transported  to 
any  of  the  lines  of  rails,  when,  by  unscrevring  a  stopper,  which  allows  the 
water  to  flow  back  from  the  presses  into  its  dstern,  the  caniage  is  lowered 
on  to  the  rails,  and  the  apparatus  is  rolled  over  roMly  fbr  re-oommendng  the 
operation,  the  whole  transit  not  having  occupied  more  than  one  minute  ud 
a  half.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  (which  wumade  by  Mr.  Napier,  York 
Road)  wu  stated  to  be  very  utisfactory,  and  its  cost  to  have  been  about 
£220. 

An  account  wu  then  read  of  the  Landelip  m  the  Aehieg  cutting  an  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Thomson,  Grad.  Inst.  C.B.  The 
cutting,  which  wu  described,  is  situated  about  five  miles  on  the  London 
side  of  Bath ;  it  was  made  through  a  mus  of  detritus  from  the  neighbooring 
highlands,  consisting  of  sand,  oolitic  gravel,  vegetable  matter,  and  stones  of 
the  great  oolite,  lying  upon  the  blue  lias  clay  and  mari.  The  whole  district 
wu  extraordinarily  full  of  water,  and  appeared  to  have  defied  all  attempts 
to  drain  it ;  this  accumulation  of  water  softened  the  day,  turning  portions 
into  soft  silt,  and  when,  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  foot,  whidi  wsi 
situated  on  a  slope,  the  support  was  taken  away,  the  whole  mass  wu  set  in 
motion,  and  every  attempt  to  resist  it  wu  fruitless.  The  detdls  of  the  A- 
tempts  at  driving  water  headings,  sinking  pits,  which  collapsed  and  were 
obliged  to  be  filled  up  with  stones  and  fagots,  and  dl  the  other  engineering 
devices  that  were  adopted,  were  given  with  great  minuteneu,  and  when 
being  aided  by  some  well  executed  drawings,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
a  good  specimen  of  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  the  railway 
engineer,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  labours. 

The  paper  wu  an  example  of  that  which  hu  been  so  frequently  insisted 
upon  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institution,  namdy,  the  advantage  to  the  dvil 
engineer  of  a  knowledge  of  Reology,  by  which  his  progress  would  be  safely 
made  under  such  drcumstanoes. 
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March  26. — ^Tbe  Prbsidbnt  in  the  Chtir. 

The  paper  retd  wtt  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory,  engineer  of  the  London  and 
Croydon  RaQwmy ;  it  treated  of  '*  railway  cattingt  and  embankroentt,  with 
n  leooont  of  tome  *  aiipt'  in  the  London  elay.''  An  outline  was  given  of 
(be  general  prineiplet  which  regulate  the  formation  of  railway  cuttings  and 
asbankmente,  iUoitrating  the  manner  in  which  these  works  are  affected  by 
the  geological  character  of  the  earths  employed,  or  that  were  cot  through. 
The  paper  then  gave  a  detailed  history  of  some  heavy  slips  in  the  London 
day,  whkh  had  occurred  under  the  observation  of  the  author,  on  the  London 
aad  Croydon  Bailway,  and  described  the  means  adopted  for  clearing  the  rail* 
w«y  from  the  immense  masses  of  clay  with  which  it  was  covered,  to  a  depth 
of  10  to  12  feet,  and  for  enabling  the  passenger  trains  to  run  without  hind- 
raoce,  during  the  time  of  repairing  the  damage.  The  cause  of  these  slips 
was  then  fully  considered,  and  it  appeared  evident  that  in  nearly  every  case 
tbsy  proceeded  from  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water,  the  latter  entering 
in  rainy  seasons  by  the  cracks  formed  by  the  drying  action  of  the  former, 
until  the  mass  of  upper  yellow  day  being  detached,  moved  by  its  own  weight, 
aad  sliding  upon  the  blue  clay,  the  surface  of  which  was  rendered  semi-fluid 
hf  the  percolated  water,  was  precipitated  into  the  cutting.  The  means 
adopted  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  events  were  fully  considered, 
particularly  the  introduction  of  gravel  buttresses  and  rivetments  through  and 
St  the  foot  of  the  slips,  a  system  which  had  been  perfectly  successful. 

la  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  means  adopted  were  generaUy  approved ; 
BUBV  instances  were  given  of  the  use  of  similar  gravel  buttresses  on  other 
railways ;  the  importance  of  extensive  surface  drainage  and  of  freeing  from 
water  the  slopes  and  embankments,  was  insisted  on ;  the  interesting  question 
of  the  *  creep,'  or  presumed  rising  of  the  floor  of  old  mines  was  examined, 
aad  it  was  contended  that,  in  almost  all  eases,  it  was  the  roof,  or  upper  rocks 
that  sunk  down.  The  case  of  the  village  of  Wallsend  was  Instanced,  which 
place  had  been  sunk  vertically  between  16  and  24  inches,  in  consequence  of 
the  excavation  of  the  coal  from  beneath  it,  by  the  mines  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Mr.  Buddie. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  question  was  adjourned  until  the  next  meet- 
ivf,  April  2,  when  the  monthly  ballot  for  members  wu  announced  to  take 
place,  and  the  following  papers  will  be  read : — 

**  Account  of  the  Railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam,  and  of  the  prin- 
dpsl  works  upon  it."  ByLe  Chevalier  P.  W.  Conrad,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  C.  Manby,  Secretary. 

**  Description  of  the  Piling  Machine  used  at  Montrose  Harbour  Works." 
By  G.  T.  Page.  Assoc  Inst.  C.E. 

**  Account  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  comparative  strength  of  solid 
aad  boUow  axles."    By  C.  Oeech. 


EDGE'S  WATER-METER. 
Jtead  at  th€  Society  qfJrii,  March  20, 1844. 


Flf.l. 


Fir.3. 


For  many  years  past 
the  want  of  a  machine 
to  measure  liquids, 
vrhile  being  transmitted 
through  tubes,  seems 
to  have  occupied  pub- 
lic attention,  and  more 
recently  water  com- 
panies, and  practical 
engineers,  have  become 
desirous  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  in- 
strament;  the  former 
to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  water  supplied, 
(more  particularly  to 
their  large  consumers,) 
the  latter  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  water 

gassed  into  their  steam 
oilers,  and  by  infe- 
rence the  amount  of 
steam  generated,  the 
comparative  advan- 
tages of  different  fuels, 
and  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  to  his  duty. 

It  was  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  two  latter  classes, 
that  the  present  ma- 
chine was  invented ; 
although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  modifled 


in  a  particular  way,  it  would  as  effectually  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
former.  Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  this  machine,  it  may 
be  as  well  remarked  that  several  others  for  the  same  purposes  have 
been  from  time  to  time  brouebt  before  the  public,  without  much  suc- 
cess ;  these  however  are  liable  to  one  of  two  very  important  faults, 
either  that  thev  cannot  measure  liquids  while  acted  upon  by  pressure, 
or  that  they  will  measure  any  air  which  may  pass  through  them,  as  if 
it  were  liquid.  These  objections  are  entirely  overcome  by  tbe  pre- 
sent arran^ment,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  a  greater  degree  of  accuracj 
and  simplicity  is  obtained.  Tbe  annexed  engravings  show  the  meter 
for  tbe  measurement  of  water,  for  which  purpose  it  is  now  being  tested 
to  several  parts  of  England,  and  also  at  Mr.  Edge's  manofactorj,  Great 
Peter-street,  Westminster. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sectional  elevation  showing  the  chambers  A  and  B,  and 
the  machinery  therein. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  chamber  A,  taken  at  right  angles  to  Fig.  1. 

The  outer  oasinff  is  rectangular,  and  is  made  of  cast  Iron ;  this  how« 
ever  may  be  varied  to  zinc  or  tin  plate  if  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  be 
not  too  great  This  case  is  divided  in  tbe  middle  by  a  partition  C, 
thereby  forming  two  chambers  A  and  B,  communicating  through  the 
slit  D  in  the  top  of  the  partition  C.  In  the  partition  C  there  is  a  four 
way  cock  E,  the  larger  end  of  which  opens  into  chamber  A,  and  the 
smaller  into  chamber  B ;  the  water  is  conducted  to  and  from  thu  cock 
by  means  of  tubes,  shown  by  arrows  passing  through  chamber  B. 
This  cock  transmits  tbe  liquid  to  and  from  the  chambers  A  and  B,  io 
tbe  same  manner  as  the  slide  valve  conveys  the  steam,  to  and  from  the 
cylinder  of  the  steam  engine.  Parallel  with  the  centre  of  the  cock  E, 
is  a  spindle  F  working  in  the  upright  standards  G  G;  tibis  spindle 
carries  a  driver  H,  which  acts  upon  projections  on  the  plug  of  the 
cock  E,  and  it  also  carries  a  metal  cylinder  I,  hermetically  sealed,  in 
which  is  a  heavy  metal  ball  K,  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder,  so 
that  it  may  roll  freely  in  it.  In  the  upper  part  of  chamber  A,  there  is 
a  float  L  working  upon  the  axis  M,  whica  carries  a  pendant  arm  N, 
having  upon  the  end  of  it  a  friction  pulley.  As  the  float  rises  and 
falls  by  the  action  of  the  water,  this  arm  vibrates,  and  acting  alter- 
nately upon  tbe  Inner  sides  of  the  two  teeth  on  the  spindle  F,  causes 
the  lower  end  of  tbe  cylinder  I,  (in  which  is  the  metal  ball)  to  be 
raised,  the  ball  rolls  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder;  and  by  its 
weight  moves  tbe  spindle  F  suddenly  round,  which  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  plug  of  the  cock  E,  thereby  causing  a  change  of  inlet 
and  outlet. 

Tbe  action  of  the  meter  is  as  follows.  The  water  enters  the  Inlet 
pipe,  and  (from  the  peculiar  position  of  the  plug  of  the  cock)  passes 
into  the  chamber  A,  until  it  has  risen  to  tbe  dotted  line  Z,  tbe  float 
will  by  this  time  have  been  raised  to  its  highest  position,  and  the 
pendant  arm  N  will  have  raised  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  I  by  its 
action  upon  one  of  the  teeth  on  the  spindle  F.  The  ball  will  then 
suddenly  roll  to  the  other  end  of  tbe  cylinder,  causing  tbe  spindle  to 
move  round,  which  motion  is  conveyed  to  the  plug  of  the  cock,  and  its 
position  being  reversed,  the  water  then  passes  into  the  chamber  B 
through  the  four  way  cock.  Now  the  air  which  was  in  chamber  B  and 
the  upper  part  of  chamber  A,  becomes  compressed,  and  Its  expansive 
force  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  A,  expels  It  through  the 
outlet  bv  the  four  way  cock,  until  the  water  falls  to  the  dotl^  line 
Y  Y,  wnen  the  float  will  also  have  fallen,  and  by  its  action  upon  one 
of  the  teeth  on  the  end  of  the  spindle,  have  raised  the  opposite  end  of 
the  tube,  causing  tbe  metal  ball  to  roll  to  tbe  other  end,  which  force 
being  conveyed  to  the  plug  of  the  cock  by  the  driver,  suddenly  moves 
it  into  its  original  position.  Tbe  water  will  again  rise  into  the  cham- 
ber A,  and  acting  on  tbe  compressed  air  expel  the  water  from  B, 
through  the  four  way  cock.  Thus  each  chamber  receives  and  dis- 
charges distinct  portions  of  water ;  the  pressure  exerted  to  fill  the  one, 
being  communicated  by  a  column  of  air  to  discharge  that  In  the  other. 
Bach  stroke  being  equal  to  the  area  of  the  chamber  A,  from  dotted  line 
to  dotted  line,  (minus  tbe  bulk  of  the  float  and  other  machinery  in  that 
part  of  the  chamber).  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  bulk  of 
chamber  B  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  measurement;  for  B  can  onlv 
receive  as  much  water  as  A  discharges,  and  can  only  discharge  as  much 
as  is  received  by  A.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  is  when  an 
additional  pressure  takes  place,  at  this  time  a  longer  stroke  is  given, 
which  is  again  repaid  by  a  short  one,  which  exactly  compensates  for 
it  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

Upon  the  axis  M,  there  are  two  teeth  taking  into  a  crown  wheel, 
similar  to  a  clock  escapement ;  thus  tbe  vibrations  of  tbe  axis  M, 
give  rotary  motion  to  the  upright  spindle  O;  from  thence  to  the 
counting  apparatus  which  is  of  a  novel  description. 
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WESTMIKSTER  BRIDGB  CONTROVERSY. 

Mr.  Baart  hu  broaght  fonrard  a  new  detifo  for  a  Weitaiiister  Bridge 
The  stnictiure  prapoied  U  to  be  of  iron,  And  of  five  arches,  the  old  bridge 
having  thirteen  archei.  The  design  is  made  to  hannonise  in  style  with  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  and  has  a  very  light  appearance.  BCr.  Bsjrry  proposes 
lo  improve  the  navigation,  to  give  greater  watervray,  and  greater  roadway, 
whOe  the  expense  is  estimated  at  £185,000,  and  it  is  supposed  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  old  bridge  wBl  be  double  the  sum,  and  the  property  of  the 
Bridge  Commissioners  Is  considered  to  be  am|>le  for  sec^iriiig  the  oatUy, 
tiras  making  no  demand  oo  the  pob&c  pnrse.  The  span  of  the  proposed 
arches  Is,  centre  axefa  lOOft.,  two  second  arches  157ft.  each,  and  two  end 
arches  133  ft.  each.  The  roadway  is  much  lower  and  much  broader.  The 
breadth  of  the  iiv«r  wfll  be  considerably  cortaOed  by  the  embankment,  a 
space  eqnal  to  two  arches  of  the  old  bridge  being  taken  In  at  each  end.  The 
plan  of  a  temporary  timber  bridge  to  carry  the  trafic  daring  the  remoral  of 
Ike  «ld  bridge  aad  erection  of  the  Bfltrk  * 


MARINE  BOILERS. 

&H— Afl  a  flobieriber  and  carefbl  reader  of  your  highly  reapectaWe 
And  well  condBcied  Jommal  from  its  commeDcemeiity  I  have,  in  con- 
junction with  mtm  others,  derived  much  pleasure  and  eonaiderable 
advantage  fram  tne  manner  in  wbich  mairy  aubjects  of  science  and 
art  have  been  treated ;  bot  nothing  has  pleased  me  nsore  than  the 
]^an  you  have  adopted  in  the  number  for  thia  present  montiiy  (vis., 
page  90  and  plate  III,)  of  giving  woriiing  drawingi  and  particulara 
of  marine  enmei  and  bailers,  and  I  sincerely  tmat  nothing  will  inter- 
rene  to  hini&r  yonr  carrying  ant  a  nian  ao  important  to  every  one 
connected  widi  practfeal  meeteurics  ana  commeroe* 

The  specf men  of  boiler  jron  have  givm  i*  oertainhr  a  good  one 
and  will,  I  have  no  doirtyt,  if  general^  adopted,  be  fo«nd  very  an- 
perior  to  those  of  ordinary  eoaatroctlon ;  but  with  all  doe  deference 
to  yonr  judnnent  and  soorees  of  information,  there  are  teveral  bad 
parts,  or  raroer  aome  that  mtght,  In  my  estimatioo,  be  Improved.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  approve  of  the  straight  sides  which  you  luiTe 
adopted,  because  they  are  in  practice  foumi  to  be  very  weak,  and 
bence  must  be  ietmhf  staved,  to  prevent  die  change  of  form  and 
liabilitj^  to  leakage  from  the  fluctuation  of  pressure  to  which  they 
■re  sniigected.  To  remedy  thia  defect  I  would  make  the  shell  slishtly 
cnrved  in  all  directions,  which  could  be  made  to  occapy  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  mare  apaoe,  and  would,  from  their  improved  or  arched  form, 
pievent  that  vibration  that  I  complain  of.  The  next  point  I  would 
call  your  attention  to,  la  the  uptake  from  the  furnace  at  the  back  end 
of  the  boilers,  Where  the  water  is  permitted  to  go  direct  op  between 
the  outer  and  uptake  shells  without  any  external  fire  doors,  and  in  the 
event  of  bursting  one  or  more  of  the  iron  tubes,  which  Is  often  the 
ease,  (at  least  in  railway  locomotives,  the  tubes  being  only  soldered, 
except  for  a  short  distance  behind  their  insertion  plate,  where  they 
are  welded,)  how  oonid  yo«  stop  the  leak  at  the  hack  end  without 
extngnishtog  yonr  fires?  Now  had  yon  introduced  a  fire  or  tube 
floor  at  the  bock  end,  same  as  front,  you  could  with  ease  plug  the 
burst  tube  or  tubes  op  at  once,  and  hence  the  only  diffitrenoe  in  the 
worklne  of  the  boilers  would  be  the  loss  of  the  heating  surface  of 
the  aald  tube  or  tubes.  There  are  other  minor  points  that  mighty  in 
my  estimation,  be  improved,  such  as  the  curving  the  furnace  top  and 
bottoms,  &c.;  but  I  most  not  trespass  further  oponyooi  notice,  as 
all  these,  and  perhaps  more,  wiU  readily  occur  to  the  practical  man: 
yet  however  vuueleM  these  remarks  may  be  in  themselves,  if  every 
one  who  was  capable  of  correcting  the  niatakos  that  occnr  in  me- 
chanical works  would  condescend  to  do  ao,  they  would  lead  to  that 
interchange  of  thought  which  by  robbing  against  each  other  pradoeea 
the  sparks  of  excdmoe. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Yonr  most  obedient  aeirant, 

J  H.  S.  C 

NemeoBik'im^Tsfmf  Marek  lUi,  1844. 

[Oar  correspondent  is  evidently  a  locomotive  engineer,  accustomed 
to  steam  of  very  bigh-pressures,  and  consequently  spherical  and 
cvlindrioal  boilers.  It  la  not  intended  that  steam  of  a  higher  density 
than  10 ib.  per  square  inch  shonld  be  used  in  the  boilers  delineated 
in  our  last  nnmber,  which  pressure  would  not  afiect  their  form  if  they 
were  stayed  in  any  tolerably  eflSdent  way,  and  wbich  would  not  be  ao 
heavy  as  the  additional  plate,  water  and  space,  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary if  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  J.  H.  S.  C. 
The  ^fraction  of  additional  space,**  required  by  curvilinear  shelled 
boilers,  is  not  so  small  as  he  thinks;  we  could  illustrate  this,  but  it 


would  be  too  lengthy  for  a  note.  We  do  not  understand  what  he 
means  by  the  ^^  vibration  "  of  rectangular  boilers.  Doors  in  the  back 
uptake, 'for  the  removal  of  defective  tubes  would  not  be  safe  for 
marine  boilers,  the  beat  would  be  so  intense  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
safety  of  the  vessel,  and  the  most  effective  surface  would  be  decreased* 
Nor  do  we  see  the  necessity  of  it,  for  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
iailure  of  a  single  tube  in  any  marine  boilers  of  thia  description. 
The  tops  of  the  furnaces  are  made  elliptical,  the  bottoms  nearly 
square,  to  admit  as  large  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  gisHea 
as  possible,  for  It  is  not  always  convenient  to  raise  the  gates  to  get 
the  required  area.  In  coortesy  we  anrwer  the  questions  pot  to  na, 
altfaooeo  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent  wfll  sound  strat^ge  in  the 
ears  of  marine  engfaieers.— Editor.] 


VULCANIAN  ABCmTECTUAK. 

(FnmiheAtkmtmm.) 

A  paper  on  the  restoraUon  of  St.  Stephen's  Spire,  Vienna^  read  at  the 
Institution  of  British  Architects,  (see  the  Jommai  for  January  last),  has 
even  a  more  than  architectural  interest ;  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  show  bow  compatible  Is  a  vast  deal  of  movement 
with  very  little  advancement.  There  may  be  progressions  In  various  pr»- 
rinces,  but  retrogressioos  in  periiaps  as  many  others ;  aid  the  aom  of  the 
former,  mkmt  the  amount  of  the  latter,  woukl  |eihibit  sero  for  the  sorploa 
oflcner  than  most  people  Imagine.  Human  knowledge,  If  thus  consldersd* 
will  appear  to  expand  somewhat  like  a  gridiron  pendulum,  whose  alternate 
bars  contract  while  their  companions  lengthen,  so  that  the  whole  remains,  m 
prodigious  time,  of  the  selfsame  dimensions.  Human  intellect,  again,  if  it 
does  march,  marches  at  about  the  pace  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  putting  one  foot 
before  the  other]  without  advancing  an  inch.  Contrary  to  Swift*s  maxim, 
we  hold  that  a  specimen  brick  wtay,  by  times,  tell  no  little  of  the  structure 
from  which  it  was  taken;  and  we  think  the  one  above,  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Architecture,  tells  a  lamentable  tale  respecting  its  present  condition.  It 
reveals  rather  more  than  a  Babyk>nian  tile  does  of  fielus's  Tower,  and  m  fax 
less  crjptic  characters.  The  imperial  atehitecta,  it  would  appear,  have  raised 
St.  Stephen's  dilapidated  spire  to  its  ancient  stupendous  hei£|it,not  by  means 
of  lawful  masons'  work,  but  blacksmiths'— they  have  rtttored  the  pyra- 
midal  part  (above  one- third  of  the  whole  altitude)  not  with  stone,  but  iron ! 
Exquisite  and  appropriate  finish— just  as  Samoyeds  might  tip  the  imperial 
sceptre,  if  they  got  hold  of  it,  with  a  fish  bone !  Barbarians— so  our  super- 
civilized  contemporaries  call  them— built  up  that  epitome  of  the  sublime 
and  beautifal— to  which  Cleopatra's  Needle  toot  a  needle-^han  whose  top- 
most stone  no  loftier  above  earth *b  surface  did  mortal  hand  ever  lay  (except 
what  said  barbarians  posited  also) ;  yet  modern  ''progressives,"  either  through 
want  of  genius,  pure  artistic  taste,  masonic  power,  or— the  fatalest  among  all 
defalcations— want  of  vupiring  will,  tremble  at  a  like  attempt,  and  instead  of 
a  proper  apex,  put  upon  the  stone  fiustrum  of  the  tower  an  enormous  von 
fooYn  csp— fit  emblem  of  their  deserts  who  ordained  it !  This  forging  a  steeple 
implies,  we  allow,  some  progress  In  the  arts,  but  a  retrogression  too,  far 
greater,  because  In  a  nobler  prorince.  The  son  of  mental  enlightenment,  we 
suspect,  aboul  which  flatterers  of  themselves  along  with  their  age,  hold  snch 
stentorian  discourses,  gets  alsaost  as  many  new  spots,  year  by  year,  as  it 
gets  rid  of:  it  shone,  perhaps,  throughout  the  "  Dark  Ages  ^  pretty  much  as 
it  does  at  present,  save  that  our  metaphorical  Dan  Sol  "  tricks  his  beams*'  a 
little  better.  Spirits  of  the  Old  Free  Masons,  hear  this— a  foundry  for 
Oothic  Architecture !  Spires  to  be  cast  like  lamp-posts :  pinnacles,  canopies, 
crockets,  finials-^1  the  delicate  and  decorative  details  of  yonr  exquisite 
style  to  be  made  per  pattern,  and  moulded  per  gross,  fike  cheap  atoves,  irons, 
fenders,  snuffier-dishes,  Inkstands,  metal  buttons,  and  t>rads!  Ready  made 
cathedrals  will  no  doubt  soon  be  ordered  from  the  mine's  mouth  for  European 
cities,  like  pabces  for  Timbuctoo !  Vulcan,  the  god  of  blacksmiths,  will 
become  the  god  of  architects :  England,  above  all  other  lands,  bids  fy r  to 
make  his  anvil  her  chief  altar,  and,  as  the  Dpari  Isle  of  yore,  to  resound  his 
name  and  his  hanuner  throughout  her  subterranean  dominions— 

VStaaal  dMBOs,  ft  Vnlasaia  noariBt  lelliiSf 
Hoe  toac  IfiilpoteiM  enio  dncendet  eb  altol 


We  do  not,  by  these  remarka,  mean  any  is^eadMnent  against 
of  iron  applied  to  common  domestic,  or  even  puMie  stnKtares,  nor, 
to  divers  micommon,  where  the  ssove  heterageaeens  the  matetials  thd 
suitable  they  would  be:  but  we  wouM  denounce  with  the  force  of  aa 
diet.  If  possible,  the  adoption  sf  this  in^Hnnte 
fices,  as  radically  subversive  of  true  ariiUfrtins 
ally  disgraceful.    Let  us,  tfaeesfoiv,  enter  osnr  hnmMe 
Tolcanian  Sdiool  bring  tonsil  mJu<  for  halt 
Some  comiolsseorB  might  dssman  imnjor  aleadtn*  ac  a  wooden,  ysa. 


[h  the  force  of  aa  t#r- 
ibstsaee  in  sttperior  w* 
tflJMslniisny  md  tm^ 
lUe  eassat  agaiun^  ^fe^ 
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Ibcm  fCeeple  on  Wtftmhuter  Abbty  middle  towvr  bttter  tfaan  in>iw»  and  the 
noQgrel  tddition'to  St.  Stephen^  at  Vienna,  may  itand  excosed  by  aoch  an 
aHernaUre ;  nerertbeless,  a  Tidoos  pmieiple  once  admitted,  fnnilBhes  a  pre- 
erdeot  to  be  followed  when  Its  origin  has  been  forgotten,  became  mankind 
baa  a  natual  leaning  towards  the  cornipt  in  fine  art,  as  well  as  in  morals. 
Xbe  school  abovesaid  does  not^couni  its  sole  disciples  amongst  the  successors 
of  the  Hmu,  nor  confine  itself  to  the  Carpathian  wizards  of  the  Danube  ; 
etan  those  learned  martinettea,  the  PrussiaDS,  sanction  it ;  even  tlieir  heaven- 
bom  htmmeitter,  Schinhfil,  enteied  himself  a  pupil !  Berlin  iron-work  having 
obtained  gnat  vogue  for  ita  qoincaillerie  and  bottle  'bijooteria,  inseet- 
brooehes,  and  anknalrolcnislirwet  pins,  ladies'  ekaps^  paraca^  filagree  trink- 
ets, poppet  statan^  aad  cfaiiBwy-pUea  artieks  of  ytrtikp-4)aiog  proper  enoogl^ 
loo^  perhaps,  lor  eoans  or  eooeealed  nasaes  of  eoostruetion— waa  brought 
into  most  aboaiTa  use  Ibr  prominent  architectora}  featines  nay,  whole  ns- 
tiond  edifiops.  The  Krembtrg  Deidhnai,  by  Sehinkel  himself,  and  Luther's 
canopied  shrine,  at  Wittenberg,  are  examples.  We  consider  this  pseodo- 
ausooie  system  only  another  version  of  imitation  stone  work ;  as  to  principle, 
not  one  joi  above' latb-aod-plaater  edification:  a  system  bi ought  about 
aawBg  'aiehiteets  by  modern  middle-class  taste— by.  the  self -same  low- 
ndaded  salisfrction  with  ioriaca  affecta  whieb  gasea  enraptured  at  mook- 
wmMt  and  seagnola  ookmuM,  ''ceoapo**  entablatureo,  ptpier  eirfc*/balos* 
tndes^  and  aimilar'factitioBa  suboatntea—wyeh  lovea  them  better  than  the 
gamine  materials,' became  more  applicable  to  profnae  bedkenment,  and 
esiier  distorted  into  novel  ^nonstrosities.  Poind,  if  needful,  a  new  kind  of 
arddteetore^pon  the  native  character  of  Iran,  sndi  as  Its  essence  can  per- 
vade, its  attributes  warrant.  Its  powers  embrace ;  let  some  forgetfve  brain,  in 
FabtafiTa  aense  hammer  out  a  solid,  sterling  system  of  Tolcauian  Ardntec- 
tore,  and  we  shall  praise  it ;  but  none  of  your  hybrid  abortions,  begot  be- 
tween metallnrgy  and  masonry,  that  cohere  still  worse  than  the  brass  and 
<lay  of  Ndxicbadneasar's  image !  It  may  be  said,  what  imports  the  sub- 
slBiK%  m  mM  Hbm  appeanmca  la  agreeable?  how  should  molecular  consti- 
tallao  of  ports  alEecitheisiolegKalmasaes,  whose  forms  and  proportloiiaase 
alsae  very  fmpottant?  A  reply  seema  almoet  superfloous;  yet  wa  give  It. 
Bttide^lhat  bad  faith,nrhen  appearaaeea  do  not  fnUU  their  peomiaa^  ahrays 
eftnda  a  well-regulated  mind--besides  that  the  inward  or  thorough  worth  of 
materials  enriches  'the  spectator'ii  imaginatioa— besides  that  their  untraeta- 
Itocsa  overcome  enhancea  hia  pleaaure,  aa  the  quantum  of  skin,  toil,  and 
tine  employed  upon  a)!  productions  augments  their  value— besides  this,  we 
an  modi  disposed  to  maintain  that  there  exists  a  bond,  indissoluble  though 
indefinable,  between  lieauty  of  end  and  legitimacy  of  means— that  the  nature 
af  the  cooatructive  material  suggests^  demands,  nay,  often  eommandt  the 
style  of  construction ;  and  that,  if  the  former  become  debased,  the  latter  will 
degenerate  also.  Wa  are  persuaded  the  PAaniBiiON  could  never  have  arisen 
ksd  the  Gvaeka  built  theis  tnsiplea  of  eaat  iron ;  no,  nor  the  beautiful  Tripod 
Monoment,  had  their  Corintbtan  capitala  been  moulded  out  of  the  vcsy  nicest 
potter's  eloy  in  the  Ceramieus,  {tod  their  eolumna  been  the  very  best  stoek- 
briek,  covered  over  with  plaater  of  Awov/  tfo  more,  we  aflVrm,  than  the 
Thidtan  Mfaerva  could  have  sprung  firom  **  Cbade's  Stone,** as  the  customary 
stuff  of  sculpture,  or  little  wooden  lozenges  given  birth  to  the  rudie  grandeur 
of  ^  Appian  Way,  and  such  specimens  of  cyclbpean  road-making.  Such 
tUngs  we  will  admit  possible  when  beavers  can  build  another  Waterloo 
Bridge  witb  Thames  mud  and  their  tails!  Augustus,  it  was  said,  found 
Booe  bricky  and  left  her  marble ;  yet  see  how  the  inveterate  use  of  brick  de- 
baaad  the  Roman  atyle  of  architecture,  until  the  native  propertiea  of  that 
material  ahaorfaed  those  of  the  fines  one,  and  brought  forth  a  atyle  (the  ar- 
caiedjibfourahla  to  their  ftaiderdopuBiit.  The  apirit  of  the  material,  aa  it 
were,  tianafuaea  itself  throoghout  the  cveatiooa  therefrom :  the  meanneaa  of 
aaalerial  enters  into  the  aont  of  the  artiat ;  uoderstaa^ng  by  meanness^ 
wot  cemuKwneas  (for  Greeiatt  and  Btruscan  ffetfle  vasea  of  most  refined  ele«> 
Jianee  are  often  mere  earthenware),  hot— poor  and  pitiful  mis-adaptedness  to 
the  given  purpose  i  this  it  is  which  would  render  an  EI  Dorado,  though  built 
-of  ingots,  or  Aladdin's  palace,  thou^  walled  with  gems,  mean  architee- 
tonHy  beaide  a  simple  Greek  iane,  whose  blocks  begot  its  massive  character ; 
sod  which,  on  the  other  hand,  permits  a  Gothic  church  of  grey  stone  or 
labfala  llaelf,  to  rival  PenteHc  tmples.  We  shall,  perhaps,  have  the  Vulca^ 
aisns  cite  Bug  Solomon  aa  patroniaing  cast  metal  pillars.  What  thenP  Were 
ekhcr  Java  or  Gentiles  enjoined  braaen  aschiteetare  thereby  P  Must  arehi* 
iK^  tSB  the  piQarm  of  the  worid  giva  way,  bow  down  beibre  the  brazen 
i»sgi ■  of  .fcdUiK  and  JSooaf  Had  tbaas  eoaraaousl obfsets  no  loftier  aim, 
no  deeper,  where  all  wa*  agFflibolief  Thiaiy  tiowmueh  doea  ai^  onwkaaw 
abantthem? 

But  hypothesis,  naaooaMe  or  loneifol,  aaide.  It  la  amongst  the  plaineat 
fdad^lte  of  art,  we  aobmit,  that  every  materiat  diould  be  made  to  do  ita  own 
work,  and  not  the  work  of  another,  unleas  dieir  qualities  have  a  close  siml- 
iiade.  Tempera  may  sometimes  do  the  work  of  fresco,  oils  of  either ;  yet, 
iRhapB^  we  mlgbt  date  and  deduce  the  downfall  of  painting  from  what 
Wtaf  pesBons  derive  ita  perfeetioi^— Van  Eyck's  discovery— the  aubatttution 
itasBM>oth  and  losdoua medium,, whose ^propriaU  productions  arasmaU^ 
llmpni^  'and  fniaursan,  'far  Idnple  water  ui  mmv  beat  iMJpijtfii  to  tha  miit 


g^ganUeeftMts,  the  soblimest  and  severest  trials  of  the  pencil.  We  would 
push  this  principle  farther  and  contend  that  no  material,  while  doing  its 
lawful  work,  should  be  made  to  secMaa  If  doing  the  woik  of  another.  Real 
art  rejeeU  all  such  arUfices— virile  taste  despises  all  sack  pueriHtlea^  Even 
when  the  imitation  is  unintended,  its  existence  proves  either  the  imitator's 
fiunt  perception  of  dbttoct  principles,  or  his  feeble  hand,  which  fails  to  obey 
Us  dear  convictions.  Look  at  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel;  obeervv  ita 
ntunberlesa  minute,  slun,  canelike  mooktings,  iu  lath-and-nfter-Uka  riba 
and  braces,  its  bird-cage  delicacy  of  aereeo-work,  iU  panelled  aarfiacaa 
throughont-mtle  diatfasgaahabla  from  pwaeJ^  indeed  doea  U  not  aeem  rather 
a  cotoseal  apedmen  of  joiner's  orafl  than  anything  eiseP-«  carved,  morticed, 
and  dovetailed  construction  of  box- wood  than  a  atractusa  of  atone  P  Desta- 
roos,  we  grant,  polydedalean  (if  yon  please  so  to  eaU  it)  hameehanisn, 
fanciful  as  a  frost-work  palsce  in  eflRKt;  but  eaat  your  eyea  on  tha  Abbey 
Choir  next  it,  and  behold  what  a  mere  bijou,  an  aretaitectoral  trinket,  it  looks 
compared  with  the  maastve  grandeur  of  thU!  Thia  preckOma  itself  at  onae, 
genuine  masonry,  and  thua  far,  if  no  farther,  mndi  excela  ila  florid  neighbour 
whose  embattlements  and  enriehmenU  might  pass  for  petrified  carpentry. 
A  coral  grove  may  be  curiooa,pieciou8,  and  beauteoua;  yet  aU  amateaia  (Utf 
old  children,  who  sUll  cliog  to  their  comb)  would  piefor  aa  oak  fonat.  Tha 
Abbey  Choir,  we  sometimea  imagine,  tuma  a  huge  shoulder  of  contempC 
iqton  the  little  fsattcd  and  frittered  appewiai^  behind  it,  perohanee  acknaw^ 
kdging  about  the  same  relatioQahip  to  it  irhicfa  FUigal'a  Cava  doea  to  tbe 
mermaidenofStaffa*sslalBcUte  grotto.  Indeed,  tha  Lanset,  or  Sariy  Engliah 
style,  under  this  view,  surpasses,  we  tUnk,  the  Decorated  (by  many  panoai 
deemed  the  perfectionated)  Gothic,  aa  well  as  the  Florid,  or  decadent.  For, 
beyond  dispute,  those  double»airved  and  cootarted  outlines— those  ramified 
cusped  and  tressored  foliationa— those  antler-spread  traeeries,  make  stooe 
pretend  to  be  what  it  is  notr-a  flexoua  substance,  make  it  ape  live  timbei^ 
molten  om,  or  some  pliable  compoat.  Now,  though  we  may  conaider  stone 
ductile  or  plastic  in  sUtuary  and  decorative  details  of  architecture,  yet,  where 
it  forms  a  principal  feature,  and  marks  an  architectural  style,  it  should  have 
itself  a  purs  architectural  character ;  it  should  lessmble  mason-work,  should 
pronounce  itself  sUmt,  and  suggest  no  adventitioua  snbatiti^e.  Tbua,  a 
crocket  or  a  corbel  may  imitau  a  leaf  or  a  lio»*a  head,  beenuae  a  poaHive  leaf 
or  lion's  head  stuck  upon  the  place  would  not  de-chaaeteriaa  the  edifice; 
but  a  window  or  a  parapet  should  not,  stricUy  apsduag,  weaew  Us  moHiona 
like  a  vegetable  branch,  nor  twist  its  bars  like  non-work,  mdeas  the  ecKfiee 
be  built  of  timber  or  metal.  Even  were  the  Greek  Corinthian  capital  taken 
from  a  flower*pot,  we  see  that  the  core  is  a  stone  cylinder,  and  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  stem  of  acanthus.  These  remarks  are  submitted  for  a  very 
different  purpose  from  that  of  disparaging  the  Decorated  Gothic,  which  we 
admire  and  revere :  but  the  true  and  strict  laws  of  art  demand  our  veneration 
still  more.  They,  alone,  ever  and  anon  dunned  into  the  ear,  will  fright  the 
isle  out  of  her  improprieties,  if  this  be  possible.  She  finds  licenses  enough 
placarded  on  every  choreh-wall,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  iU  flank  and 
kngth  of  Its  steeple :  **  plenary  indolgence**  for  nncfaasteness  in  architecture ! 
absolution  without  either  confessioB  or  repentance  I 

Akin  to  the  above  principle  is  another,  sinned  agahist  as  with  a  cart-rope, 
with  the  very  loosest  libertinage,  ever  since  the  ** Renaissance,*'  or  it  might 
rather  be  called  the  Decadence,  of  pure  architecture,  seekig  that  the  pointed 
atyle  is  pure  arehitecture,  on  Its  own  pictursaque  grounds.  But  tbia  albiesaid 
transgression,  like  an  original  sin,  vitiatsa  a  whole  speeiea  of  techtenic  pro- 
ductions, though  it  may  leave  a  certain  divine  spirit  about  Ifasn  atlll,— we 
mean  Italian  edlficea.  More  or  lem  throughout  these,  pillass,  entaUatures^ 
and  peiMments  are  made  to  perform  the  partof  msft  deeoiation,  Inalead  of 
stamiiml  and  horizontal  support,  and  proteetivo  sheHer,  their  tme  busineas. 
A  colonnade  along  the  entire  front  of  a  house  fupportt  wbatP— a  cornice! 
And  what  does  the  cornice  support  P  epmrowe.  Tiers  of  little  portico-fiipades, 
called  windows,  adorning  the  same  front,  what  do  their  pediments  protect  P«- 
spiden  beneath  their  eaves,  migninionette  boxes  in  their  balconies,  bjrtimca 
also  glaziere  and  chambermaids  who  stand  outaide  to  mend  the  panes  or  clean 
them!  Tet  this  at  best  elegant  debasement  of  thedassic  style  enUtlesitt 
professon  to  pronounce  the  PoiiUed  '*  barbaroua,"  and  to  bomt  their  won- 
derful progress  beyond  the  architecta  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Agidn,  let  us 
inquire,  did  the  gods  ever  commit  such  gross  aetaofartistical  bad  faith  aathe 
Italkia  school,— disguising,  under  a  thin  surlhee  of  cut  stone,  maaaes  of  quite 
a  difeent  nature,  almost  always  of  a  comparatively  wtorthleas  one,  which  jret 
constitute  tha  veritab^  erectiona  P  Kicuae  tfiis  aa  we  max,  it  must  be  deno- 
Bsinated  mongrel  arehitecture.  Some  of  the  very  gmdest  effbrts  in  modem 
constmctlve  art  are  obnoxious  to  that  mune.  St  Paul's  cupola,  despite  its 
many  merits,  is  a  much  less  genuine  production  than  Salisbury  steeple ;  whltit 
its  outward  appearance  bespeaks  a  **  Ptotheon  hung  In  the  air,"  what  sublime 
elements  compose  it P  Timber  and  lead !  The  whole  dome,  exterior  and  inte- 
rior, consists  of  no  less  than  four  diatinct  materials,— stone,  brick,  wood,  and 
metal,— thus  beiag  a  apeeinsen  of  mason*a,  bricklayer's,  carpenter's^  aad 
p]umber*s  work,  mixt  together  share  and  share  alike,  rather  than  what  it 
aeems  and  ought  to  be^  part  of  a  masonic  edifice.  So  Car  forth,  it  can  just  aa 
little ta>l  llMlf  a  lagltiflMla  feature  aa  tha  tsua .pattande  which  leiises(we 
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with  it  could  screen !)  that  aocumulttion  of  architectural  abiaidities^Buck- 
iogham  Palace.  Wren  was  no  *' Goth*'— bis  Westminster  Abbey  towers 
attest  this !— bat  he  ranks  amongst  the  very  greatest  modem  architects ;  he 
wrote  well  too  on  his  art,  yet  asperses  a  skill  he  attempted  to  rival  and  failed 
to  readi— the  power  of  *'  spiring-up,**  with  an  **  affectation  of  height  and 
grandeur.'**  St.  Bride's  steeple^became  unsafe,  though  it  had  nerer  been  half 
the  height  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  nor  stood  half  the  time !  Bow*s,  somewhat 
about  St.  Bride*s  altitute,  may  stand  better, — perhaps  much  because  it  employs 
both  within  and  without  Gothic  props  and  principles. 

We  return  from  onr  not  altogether  irrelefant  digression,  and  repeat— iron 
should  no  more  pretend  to  supplant  or  represent  the  beautiful  stone-work  of 
pointed  edifices,  than  stone  the  reticulations  and  convolotions  of  chain-work. 
FriToIous  minds  or  Tery  green  experience  alone  can  relish  either.  Certain 
Neapolitan  statues  by  one  Corradini,  a  popular  sculptor  (that  is,  stone- 
carver),  which  exhibit  their  forms  under  nets  or  veils  wrought  upon  the  solid 
marble,  onr  travelled  gentlemen  and  ladies  pronounce  mlracl^ — and  such 
they  are->mirac1es  of  the  vilest  taste  and  paltriest  ingenuity.  Cast-iron 
architecture.  Classic  or  Gothic,  Is  still  worse,  because  no  miracle,  good  or 
bad,  at  all;  it  goes  to  destroy  the  art,  as  Kjlne  art,  and  will  do  it  if  patronized, 
by  substituting  machine  productions  for  man*s  immediate  handiwork.  Let  us 
assure  ourselves  of  this,— whatever  removes  the  artist's  own  hand  from  his 
materia],  removes  his  t/drit  from  it  also,  and  just  to  the  same  distance.  Many 
mechanic  helps  between  it  and  him  will  prove  just  so  many  artistic  obstacles ; 
his  manufactures  will  augment,  but  deteriorate.  Of  the  architect  at  least  well 
may  It  be  song. 

Ay  me  what  perils  do  envlroa 

The  man  that  meddlea  with  oold  Iroa  I 

We  have  been  more  serious  upon  (his  matter  than  perchance  it  deserves ; 
indeed,  wHy  should  we  care  mdch  about  domes  or  spires,  when  Heaven's 
stupendous  cupola  stands  for  ever  above  our  heads,  when  those  numberless 
crag-pinnacled  steeples,  built  by  the  Supreme  Architect,  from  the  Spltze-hom 
down  to  Derbyshire  Peak,  are  within  sight  of  eye  or  of  mind  ?  Tliese  will 
suffice,  let  man  do  what  he  may !  But  we  have  said  all  we  have  said,  because 
Truth  is  the  greatest  of  all  utilities,  being  useful  even  where  it  illomhies 
perishable,  unimportant  objects,  as  its  virtue  remains  in  the  soul !,' 

*  V.  ParentaHa.  Thaaa  '•aeaadtas  artMcera'*  (he  thus  ittginatlsea  them  eltewhere) 
never  like  him  h»Ut  a  prodicioaa  and  prodlnl  accond  itory  at  a  mere  maak  to  imanle  in 
foreign  convenlencca.  Such  are  the  coaoealed  flyiof  ImUreaaes  which  aupport  St.  Faul'a 
•pine  and  haunch. 


GREAT  WESTERN  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY. 

Tbb  hist  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  directors  with  some  misgivings,  for,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  respectable  companies,  the  pre&s  were  excluded.  It  is  not  un- 
natursl  that  the  directors  should  have  been  so  desirous  to  keep  their  pra- 
ceedings  in  the  background,  for  a  most  untatisfactory  ts^Ie  does  their  report 
relate.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  many  similar  narratives  by  them  of  arrange- 
ments misconceived,  of  reckless  and  meddling  experimcnU,  of  serious  and 
embarrassing  failures,  and  of  vexatious  delay.  The  Great  Western  having 
been  slightly  injured  in  one  of  her  recent  voyages,  affords  an  eligible  oppor- 
tunity to  Mr.  Experimenter  Guppy  to  alter  her  paddle-wheels,  and  try  some 
of  his  new  views  upon  her,  although  she  is  acknowledged  by  the  directors  as 
having,  with  her  ordinaiy  paddles,  proved  the  fastest  ocean  steamer.  Had 
the  company  a  number  of  ^  boats,  a  lucrative  traffic,  and  large  dividends,  so 
far  from  disapproving  of  any  experiment  of  the  kind,  we  should  have  con- 
sidered it  highly  laudable,  we  should  have  praised  the  public  spirit  of  the 
directors,  and  awaited  with  complacency  the  failure  or  success.  Here,  how- 
ever,  is  a  company  with  only  one  boat  running,  the  success  of  the  company  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  so  far  from  the  managers  doing  what  is  safe,  "  letting 
well  alone,"  they  are  rushing  heedlessly  and  recklessly  into  experimenU, 
which  may  tnm  out  well,  but  which  just  as  likely  may  end  m  loss  to  the 
company.  On  such  grounds  we  see  these  proceedings  with  regret,  for  we 
have  no  confidence  in  the  management. 

As  to  "  the  Great  Postponed"— we  beg  pardon— the  "  Great  Britain,'*  she 
is  not  forthcoming  yet,  and  her  advertised  days  of  starting  cannot  be  com- 
plied  with,  for  ludicrous  to  detaU,  this  "  motts/nim,  horrendum,  h^fi/rme  (we 
beheve  we  may  add,  in  compliment  to  the  board),  inffent,  eui  lumen  adaptum," 
this  mighty  whale  among  the  minnows,  cannot  get  through  the  lock-gates. 
We  beg  to  recommend  for  the  figure  head  Sterne's  sUrling,  if  prepared  with 
a  Guppyan  profile,  and  t  profuse  repetition  of  the  motto,  "  1  can't  get  out." 
Anything  so  extremely  preposterous,  so  ridiculous  to  every  one  but  the  poor 
shareholders,  has  scarcely  ever  been  known,  but  it  is  avowed  by  the  directors 
that  they  built  the  vessel  vrithout  making  themselves  duly  acquainted  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  gates,  subsequently  calculating  on  the  Dock  Trustees 
allowing  them  to  pull  down  one  side  of  the  gates  to  let  her  out.  This  the 
Dock  Trustees  refuse  to  do,  although  the  company  are  wilUng  to  go  to  an 
expense  of  £300  for  the  purpose.  Nay,  the  Directors  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
offer  a  thousand  pounds  towards  the  permanent  enlargement  of  the  dock- 


gates,  and  even  this  has  been  revised.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  way  now 
proposed  for  getting  her  out  is  to  construct  three  or  four  iron  pots  or  tanks 
to  be  put  under  her  keel,  by  which  it  is  expected  she  will  be  raised  somt 
three  or  four  feet !  and  so  to  be  carried  through  the  gates  on  stilts.  We 
should  not,  however,  be  turprised,  at  the  rate  the  company  are  going  on,  if 
like  other  detenue,  she  were  only  got  out  of  custody  by  being  whitewashed, 
for  management  so  careless,  and  expenditure  so  profuse,  we  have  rarely  cvtr 
vritnested.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  another  mess  with  the  Dock  Trustees, 
for  through  miscalculation,  the  water  in  the  dock  had  to  be  lowered  eight 
feet,  in  order  to  allow  '*  the  Great  Postponed"  to  be  floated.  The  trnstece 
claim  some  £800  compensation,  and  the  directors  resist,  so  that  a  snog  law 
suit  is  likely  to  be  manufactured  on  this  score.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Dock  Trustees,  we  cannot  speak  in  favour  either  of  ita  immediate  or  ultimate 
policy.  A  parcel  of  Bristol  hogs  could  hardly  have  done  more  to  injure  the 
city  than  have  these  trustees,  they  exacted  dues  from  the  Great  Waelem 
when  she  could  not  get  through  the  gates,  and  though  they  received  £2,500 
dues  upon  her,  besides  those  upon  her  cargoes,  they  were  not  satisfied  till 
they  drove  her  permanently  to  Liverpool.  Indeed  all  that  the  enterprize  of 
a  few  energetic  individuals  has  projected  and  done  for  the  city  of  Bristol 
promises  to  be  destroyed  by  the  pigheadedness  of  its  inhabitants.  Bristol 
DOW  occupies  a  very  low  rank  in  the  list  of  ports,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
advantages she  labours  under  in  not  being  able  to  supply  a  retom.  The 
Great  Western  Cotton  Works,  which  would  have  had  the  effiect  of  locating 
an  important  manufacture  on  the  spot,  have  not  been  adequately  supportedr 
the  Great  Western  Steam-Ship  Company  have  been  driven  away,  and  their 
vard  is  to  be  shut  up,  and  thus  the  only  chance  Bristol  bad  for  retrieval,  by 
becoming  a  great  steam  port,  has  been  irretiievably  destroyed.  Indeed,  even 
as  to  the  trade  she  hu,  it  is  likely  before  long  to  be  seriously  afliected,  for 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  cannot  afford  to  lose  traffic  if  the  people 
of  Bristol  can,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  promote  docks  at  PiU  and  else- 
where, to  which  all  the  Irish,  and  Welsh,  and  Somerset  steam  tonnage  win 
be  removed,  and  which  will  have  superior  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  all 
traflic    So  much  tor  greediness. 

Meanwhile,  however  we  contemplate  the  proceedings  of  the  directors,  theyt 
inspire  us  with  equal  distrust  of  tbetr  prudence  and  capacity.  At  first  they 
were  to  have  trunk  engines,  then  they  altered  them ;  first  they  adopt  a  par- 
ticnUu'  system  of  screw,  and  then  they  alter  it.  The  worst  of  it,  however,  is,, 
that  they  are  already  engaged  in  making  the  screw,  while  they  have  been 
making  trials  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  going  to  change 
the  form  again,  of  course  at  great  expense  and  with  great  delay.  The  next 
thing  we  suppose  will  be  to  do  away  with  the  absurdity  of  straps  for  working 
the  screw,  and  to  substitute  cog-wheel  gear,  and  next  the  incumbroua  floe 
boilers  will  have  to  be  exchanged  for  tubular  boilers.  '*  Never  ending,  stBi 
beginning,"  the  whole  performances  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
be  meant  for  nothing  but  to  provide  snug  berths  for  some  parties  who  want 
such  provision. 

The  directors  also  ask  the  shareholders  to  arm  them  with  the  power  o£ 
retaining  the  yard  and  workshops,  and  tendering  for  Government  and  other 
contracts.  Whatever  may  be  our  views  with  regard  to  the  general  policy  of 
such  a  measure,  we  must  say  that  the  directors  have  made  out  no  case  for 
such  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  them,  and  the  shareholders  caironly  antici- 
pate a  profuse  expenditure,  a  great  deal  of  meddling  and  bunghng,  and  a 
great  delay  in  getting  returns,  if  any  should  ever  be  forthcoming.  Who,  too* 
will  trust  parties  with  contracts  who  have  not  u  yet  shown  that  they  hai» 
practical  experience  on  the  subject,  and  who  have  pro  tanto  failed  in  every* 
thing  they  have  undertaken  ? 

A  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  above  company  was  held  on 
Thursday,  March  14,  at  Bristol.  The  following  is  an  absUactof  theDirectesa' 
Reports— 

*'  The  receipU  by  the  Great  Weetem  for  1843  have  amounted  to  £33,406 
Of.  4if.,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  only  £25,573  4«.  3d;  the  receipts  for 
1842  having  been  only  £30,830  St.  2d.,  whUe  the  expenditure  waa  £28,615 
7«.  Id,  To  the  improved  sute  of  things  in  the  United  Sutes  much  of  this  ia 
to  be  attributed,  a  aood  deal  to  the  close  attention  to  expenditure;  but  yo«r 
directors  believe  stul  more  to  the  circumstance  of  Liverpool  having  been 
altogether  the  rendezvous  for  your  business  on  this  side  the  Atlantic" 

The  report  then  states  that  the  Great  Wettem'e  last  winter  voyage  to  New 
York,  by  way  of  Madeira,  bad  been  rendered  unprofitable,  the  carelessness  of 
the  New  York  pilot  having  allowed  her  to  touch  the  ground,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  vessel  had  to  be  surveyed  and  repaired  at  her  Majesty's  dock* 
yard  at  Pater,  at  an  outlay  of  £606,  in  addition  to  which  it  wu  calculated 
that  a  loss  of  £1,500,  in  passengers,  had  been  sustained  by  the  unavoidi^le 
delay,  and  change  in  the  times  of  sailing.  She  had  been  subsequently  dodced 
in  Bristol,  and  '*  thoroughly  examined,"  when,  according  to  the  directoiv 
it  was  *'  impossible  to  over  rate  her  condition."  The  pilot  at  New  York 
had  been  suspended  on  the  representation  of  the  company,  sad  the  under«. 
writers  at  Lloyd's  bad  signally  marked  their  sense  of  CapUin  Hosken's  merit 
in  bringing  home  the  vessel.  *'  The  Great  Western  has  run  nearly  240.000 
miles,  at  a  higher  average  speed  than  had  been  attained  by  any  other  sea» 
going  steamer— 10^  miles  per  hour."  In  September  last  the  company'a  en* 
gineer  reported  that  the  boilers,  which  had  done  duty  for  six  years,  might., 
at  an  outlay  of  £1,000,  be  made  to  hut  for  one,  or,  at  moit,  two  seasona 
longer.  Under  these  circumstances  the  directors  thought  it  better  to  bav» 
new  boilers,  the  estimate  for  which  is  £3,000,  which  are  now  being  rapidly 
put  up  on  board,  are  known  by  the  name  of  tubular,  and  require  only  half 
the  space  of  the  old  ones,  by  which  the  stowage  of  the  ship,  for  either  i 
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or  oirgo,  bu  been  incretsed  to  the  extent  of  uivwardi  of  200  ions.  She  is 
ilso  to  have  new  paddle-wheels,  which  are  aeaiiy  finished,  and  in  progress  of 
fitting  in  place.    The  directors  observe : — 

**  Mr.  Ashton,  the  well-known  sbipbroker  and  auctioneer,  was  employed  to 
effect  a  sale  of  your  works,  either  by  prifate  contract  or  by  auction,  and  your 
directors  regret  to  announce  ineffectually.  The  time  is  now  fast  approaching 
when  they  will  be  closed,  unless  parties  come  forward  to  take  them  off  your 
handb.  Situated  as  your  premises  are,  with  water-side  frontage,  ample  space 
Ibr  bnilding,  a  graving  dock  of  the  first-class,  and  in  other  respects  a  more 
eonvenient  engineering  and  ship-building  establishment  than  any  in  the  king- 
dom, your  director!  long  since  expected  that  they  should  be  able  to  commu- 
irieate'to  yon  that  the  mechanics  and  other  able  hands,  who  before  their 
establishment  were  many  of  them  strangers  to  Bristol,  would  not  ba?e  had 
occasion  to  torn  their  backs  upon  the  dty ;  they  still  trust  these  hopes  may 
be  reahxed,  and  that  the  time  will  not  arriTe  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  sell 
the  tools  and  the  materials  piecemeal.  Yonr  directors  have,  on  more  than 
one  oMssion,  anggeited  to  you  the  good  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  your 
arming  them  with  authority  to  tender  for  Government  vessels,  or  otherwise 
to  work  for  the  public.  The  opportunities  have  been  numerous,  and  if  they 
hsd  beoi  authorised  to  have  accepted  some  of  them,  Bristol,  they  think, 
would  by  this  time  have  become  a  steam-ship  building  port  of  the  first  class, 
and  yonr  establishment,  in  all  probability,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  has  a  prospect  of  being,  on  your  bands,  subject  to  an  outlay 
for  rent,  taxea,  and  maintenance,  of  not  less  than  £400  per  annum.'' 

Prince  Albert's  visit  and  the  undocking  of  the  Oreat  Britain  are  then 
briefly  anoded  to,  it  being  stated  that  *<  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  that  aus- 
piriotts  occasion  were  defrayed  from  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  ticketf , 
or  from  visitors  to  the  works."  The  report  then  goes  on  to  state  that,  **  for 
the  porpooe  of  opening  the  bank  fronting  the  dock  in  the  most  inexpensive 
way,"  the  Great  Western  Steam- ship  Company  had  obtained  the  permission 
Oi  the  Doek  Company  to  lower  the  water  in  the  float  six  feet.  Circum- 
stances,  however,  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  lower  the  water  *'  considerably 
below  the  six  feet  asked  for ;"  and  on  the  13th  December,  nearly  six  months 
after  the  event,  the  Dock  Company  made  a  claim  for  £312  17«.  lOd,  for 
damage  done  to  the  ship  Aitgu^a  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the 
water.  The  payment  of  this  sum  had  been  resisted,  and  the  "  not  acceding 
to  this  demand,  the  directors  have  reason  to  fear,  has  operated  injuriously 
open  the  consent  of  the  dodc  board  to  the  passage  of  the  Great  Britain 
throngh  the  locks."  The  report  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Great  Britain, 
**  The  nxe  of  your  ship  Great  Britain  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  year 
1899*  At  yonr  annual  meeting,  in  1840,  her  dimensions  were  made  known 
to  yon,  and  a  model  was  laid  before  you.  Before,  however,  the  final  settle- 
ment of  her  power  and  capacity,  deputations  from  the  public  bodies  had  been 
ibr  moatbo  sittbg  in  committee,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  conclusive 
reeoomiendation  to  the  city,  by  and  through  which  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  trade  of  the  port  would  be  relieved  by  arrangements  with  the  Dock  Com* 
peoy,  and  its  locks  thrown  open  for  the  ingrew  and  egress  of  a  larger  class 
of  steem  vessels  than  those  which  are  of  necessity,  your  directors  believe, 
confined  to  Bristol  only ;  and  one  of-  the  reaolotions  which  were  reported 
to  yonr  town  council  on  that  occasion  as  the  resuH  of  the  inde- 
£ikj|pible  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Committee  was,  '  that 
it  k  essential  to  the  trade  of  the  port  that  the  entrance  to  the  floating  harbour 
should  be  made  wider* — at  the  same  time  your  consulting  engineer,  Mr. 
Brunei,  waa  employed  by  the  council  to  survey  the  harbour  and  rivers,  and 
did,  after  completing  the  same,  hand  in  estimates  for  widening  the  old  lodes, 
or  forming  a  new  one.  The  Great  Britain's  beam  and  form  were  a  good 
deal  aiftcted  by  the  width  of  the  lodes,  which  were  supposed  to  be  45  feet 
neariy  all  the  way  up  and  down ;  on  measuring,  however,  your  engineers 
have  aince  found  they  are  much  narrower,  even  at  the  average  high  water 
mark.  The  great  buoyancy  of  iron  ships  is  such,  that  to  gain  draft  of  water, 
wUch  in  then  as  well  as  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  ship-building 
was  soppoeed  to  be  necessary  to  give  stability  and  the  other  qualities  neces- 
saiy  for  a  aea»going  steamer,  the  usual  form  of  steam-ship  bnilding  had  to  be 
sbaadoned.  wnd  the  breadth  towards  the  bottom  considerably  contracted ; 
capndty,  conseqentlyp  had  to  be  looked  for  above  rather  than  below  the  water 
hne.  Thia  and  other  considerable  advantages  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  form 
hi  which  the  Greai  Britain  is  built,  her  widest  part  being  far  above  the  line 
of  flotation ;  and  they  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  she  haa  been  visited 
by  moat  of  the  emiiMnt  ship-bnilders  and  engineer!  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
boorittf  ktttgdoma,  and  her  construction  and  form  uot  merely  highly  approved 
of«  hot  greatly  admired.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  1841,  your  engineers 
reported  to  yonr  directors  that  a  great  aaving  would  follow  potting  the  boilers 
on  board  in  dodi,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  inform^  that  it  wu  not 
fikely  toe  ship  would  be  allowed  to  occupy  nearly  a  whole  side  of  Cumber- 
kad  baaia  forao  long  a  time,  as  it  was  then  discovered  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  her  equipment;  and  in  1842  your  directors  reported  to  you  that 
tim  meet  eoonemical  way  of  getting  the  machinery  on  board  would  be  through 
an  npefftore  in  her  side  while  in  the  dodi,  by  which  the  necessity  of  floating 
hec  would  be  avoided.  Your  directon  were  folly  aware  that  by  this  decision 
they  would  have  to  seek  the  consent  of  the  dock  directors  for  a  temporary 
resDOval  of  two  or  three  of  the  upper  courses  of  stones  of  the  lock,  and  the 
natlttppiDg  of  the  gates  of  dther  one  or  both  sides  for  a  (tw  days,  which 
they  were  assured  by  your  consulting  engineer,  who  acted  in  the  same  capa- 
city for  the  dock  directors,  would  be  a  matter  comparativdy  inexpensive  in 
Kzecntioa,  without  risk«  easy  of  accomplishmenti  and  in  no  way  likely  to  in- 
Mavcasance  tha  trade  of  the  port." 


The  report  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  the 
Dock  Company,  respecting  the  fadltties  afforded  for  getting  the  Great 
Britain  into  and  out  of  Cumberland  basin ;  the  directors  observing,  that  they 
had  not  anticipated  such  a  termination  to  the  negotiations,  more  espedally 
as  *'  the  actual  dues  on  the  Great  Weetem,  recdved  by  the  Dock  Company, 
have  amounted  to  £2,500,  while  those  upon  her  several  cargoes,  which  the 
directors  have  no  means  of  computing,  must  have  been  considerable."  The 
consequence  of  this  want  of  agreement  between  the  two  companies  is  that, 
instead  of  getting  the  Great  Britain  into  Cumberland  basin  on  the  2lst  init., 
and  out  of  it  for  Kingroad  on  the  4th  April,  it  is  "  the  painfol  doty"  of  the 
directors  to  inform  the  Steam*Ship  Company,  that  they  anticipate  so  much 
delay  from  the  plan  which  they  are  now  driven  to  adopt,  that  they  think'  it 
will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  advertised  dates  of  the  sailings  of  the  Great 
Britain,    The  Report  then  goes  on  to  state : — 

'*  The  expenses  for  experiments  on  the  Arcktmedea  have  been  reported  to 
you.  Your  directors  regret  that  she  wu  taken  away  before  they  were  com* 
pleted.  A  three-armed  screw  made  for  her  at  your  woriis,  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Guppy,  on  the  French  man-of-war  Napoleon,  a  vessel  of  more  than  double 
the  power  of  the  Arehimedee,  and  with  it  a  high  speed  was  attained ;  and 
your  directors  bdieve  with  a  screw  of  proper  size  on  a  similar  plan,  she  is  at 
this  moment  admitted  to  be  the  futest  man-of-war  afloat.  Your  consultfog 
engineer's  services  have  been  engaged  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  repoit 
upon  screws,  and  for  this  purpose  her  Majesty's  ship  Battler,  of  800  tOns 
and  200  h.p.,  has  been  placed  at  bis  disposal.  Her  experiments  have  been 
frequently  attended  by  one  or  other  of  your  officials,  u  were  also  experiments, 
three  years  ago,  upon  her  Majesty's  ship  PolypkemWf  a  sister  v^sel,  with 
paddle  wheels.  In  her  a  speed  of  nine  knots  was  attained  in  Southampton 
water.  The  late  results  of  the  Rattler  have  been  nine  and  a  half,  better  than 
half  a  knot  over  the  speed  of  the  Potypkemnu,  aa  well  as  of  another  sister 
vessel  of  the  same  power,  and  in  the  same  place  with  paddle-wbed8-~her 
Majesty's  ship  Prometheue  in  the  Thames.  Your  directors  have  been  induced 
to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  not  merely  in  consequence  of  its  importance,  but 
because  of  garbled  statements  of  speechet  in  the  House  upon  the  navy  esti- 
mates, or  of  assertions  not  founded  on  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  having  led 
many  of  the  proprietors  to  seek  for  information  at  your  office.  Your  con- 
sulting engineer  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  patentee,  are  acting  with  the  most  pei^ 
feet  understanding,  and  the  speed  of  the  Rattler  has  been  improved  with 
every  alteration  ot  the  screw,  the  prindple,  your  directors  believe,  remaining* 
the  same.  Your  directors  greatly  regret  that  it  became  necessary  to  pot  the 
Great  Britain*e  screw  in  hand  before  the  experiments  in  the  Rattler  were 
concluded.  They  will  not  quit  this  subject  vrithout  reminding  you  that  it 
has  never  been  asserted  that  a  higher  rate  of  speed  is  expected  to  be  attained 
in  perfectly  smooth  water,  with  a  screw  than  with  paddles;  but  that  it  haa 
numerous  advantages  over  the  paddle  for  long  voyages  on  the  ocean,  and 
that  the  averages  are  likely  to  be  better ;  and  as  certain  authorities  have 
asked  what  the  speed  of  the  Rattler  is  or  what  about  11  statute  miles  per 
hour  is  to  15  or  16,  or  even  more,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  attained 
by  fost  boats  on  the  Thames,  the  Hudson,  and  other  rivers;  you  are  tU  re- 
collect that  the  power  in  her  Majesty's  ships  is  seldom  more  than  one  horse 
to  four  tons,  while  in  the  fast  river  boats  it  is  about  as  one  to  two  tone,  or 
even  less,  and  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  would  be  safe  at  sea  in  bad  weather, 
from  the  slightness  of  build  and  disproportion  of  weights.  The  ElkerfiU^ 
recently  caught  crossing  the  Channd,  is  a  case  in  point.  If  your  direetora 
are  rightly  informed  she  was  built  for  the  Elbe,  of  iron  one-eighth  thick,  and 
did  not  draw  two  feet  of  water.  The  accounts  of  the  company  are  appended 
to  the  report,  and  after  reserving  the  sum  of  £430  13a.  fbr  the  reduction  of 
the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  company,  and  £767  in  reduction  of  stock,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  of  21,  lOt.  per  share,  or  7i  per  cent,  on  the  ori-- 
ginal  cost,  or  ^i  per  cent,  on  the  reduced  cost  of  the  Great  Weetem,  whidi 
will  become  payable  on  the  15th  inst.,  free  of  income  tax,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £1,511  9ff.  l£f.  to  he  carried  to  the  reserved  fund,  making  the  amount^ 
with  interest,  £13,139  3s;  id,  in  reduction  of  the  original  cost  of  the  Great 
Weetem, 

Subjomed  to  the  report  is  a  statement  of  accounts,  in  which  the  following 
is  given  as  the 

COST  OF  THU  '*  GREAT  BUXTAIN." 

Hull,  engines,  and  boilers      .               .               .£66,790  3  10 

Fittings          .               .                .               .        .      8,908  13  8 

Masts,  rigging,  boats,  pumps,  cables,  and  stores    .      2,110  9  4 

General  expenditure,  including  screw  experiments    19,344  17  5 

£97,154    4    4 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

Wb  have  now  in  the  House  of  Commons  another  bill  **  For  better  Re^" 
lating  the  Building  ^f  the  Metropolitan  Dietricte,  and  to  provide  ftir  the 
Drainage  thereqf,"  The  bill  that  we  noticed  lut  year,  and  which  ww  read 
a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  proved  an  abortion. 
The  present  bill  appears  to  have  been  got  up  with  great  labour  and  care,  and 
with  some  few  alterations  may  prove  acceptable ;  the  prindpal  fault  is,  the 
bill  is  too  verbose;  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  nice,  knowing  the 
difficulties  the  framera  must  have  had  to  contend  wiUi ;  we  shall  for  the 
present  only  give  an  outline  of  the  biUi  ^f^daj  ^W  extracts  of  the  most 
important  parts.  ^ 
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It  k  propowd  to  ateod  the  boildiiig  act  dUtrici  the  nmt  u  im  ktt  years' 
bS  (tee  Jmumat,  VoL  VI^  p.  214),  aad  it  ii  also  propoMd  to  empower  her 
M^featj  in  Council  to  extend  it  to  any  place  within  12  milea  of  Charing 
Groaa. 

It  ia  propoted  to  alter  the  mode  ol  rating  the  bailding  into  dauea  aa  set 
iofth  in  Schedole  C  herealter  shown ;  the  third  and  sixth  dass  o£  boildings 
are  to  be  erected  nnder  the  joint  supenrisbn  of  the  district  snnreyor  and  the 


Power  is  to  be  gifen  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Boildings  (here- 
tdare  called  Comosissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests)  upon  the  recommenda- 
tta  of  the  official  referees  to  modify  any  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  act. 

Two  axchitecta  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  to  act 
m  iAraal  referees,  with  a  salary  of  £10#0.  each,  to  whom  are  to  be  referred 
many  important  duties ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  eonsidered  as  judges :  it  ia 
tlwfsfarf  esaentiaBy  neeessary  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise 
aa  av^iteeta  pri?ately,  and  that  a  douse  ought  to  be  inserted  to  that  effect ; 
«ad  we  think  the  impartanee  of  the  Met  deauuids  that  both  the  referees 
Md  also  the  lugiatrat  (another  ofScer  to  be  appointed  with  a  salary  of  XIOM.) 
should  have  one  public  office,  and  it  would  be  still  better,  if  it  were  part  of 
the  auBBO  boSduig  as  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildinga, 
Itas  uniting  all  under  one  roof  would  give  importance  to  ^ke  department. 

We  sh^  now  defer  makUig  any  further  obserrations,  but  shall  carefully 
waleh  the  progress  pf  the  building,  and  report  if  any  important  alterations 
ahauld  hereafter  be  made.  The  following  aic  the  claases  to  which  we  hate 
nfencd.    The  nuaabera  refer  to  the  bilL 

IL  And,  for  the  porpoae  of  preventing  the  ezpreis  pronsiotta  of  this  Act 
feoas  htedeting  the  adoption  of  iBsprof«aMnts,and  of  providing  fbr  the  adop- 
Umb  of  expe&nta  better  adapted  to  aeeempUah  the  purposes  thereof;  be 
it  onncled,  wift  regard  to  every  bailing,  of  whatever  dasa,  so  fer  as  relates 
|»ttM  asadiicatiea  of  any  rules  here^  prescribed,  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  oAdal  referees,  the  rules  by  this  Act  imposed  shall  be  inapplicable,  or 
will  defeat  the  objecta  of  this  Act,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  any  modifica* 
-tte  of  the  rules  hereby  prescribed,  its  ofajects  will  be  attained  either  better 
or  aa  cffiMtually,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  9uch  offidal  refereea  to  raport  their 
•piuMB  thereon,  stating  the  grounds  of  socfa  their  opinion,  to  the  Conunis- 
^iuMra  of  Works  and  BulkBngs;  and  that,  if  on  the  investigation  theceof  it 
ahdl  appear  to  the  said  eoaamissionera  that  such  opinion  is  wdl  founded, 
iktm  it  shall  be  lawfel  fer  the  said  commissioners  or  any  two  of  them  to 
dbsot  that  snoh  BWidiimMon  m^  be  made  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  give 
«flbet  to  the  purpoaea  of  thia  Act;  and  that  although  such  offidal  refbreea 
ihall  be  of  opinan  that  such  moditaitioiis  an  not  refuisite  or  adasissible, 
yet  if  any  party  intecaatad  preaent  to  the  offidal  refereea  n  npresentation, 
aaHing  forth  tiie  grounds  whereon  such  mochfteatioB  ia  dasmed,  it  shall  bo 
the  di^  of  the  oflidal  referees,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  report  sndi 
gapresentation,  aa  wdl  as  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  said  consmissioners, 
wtth  the  grounds  of  such  their  report  and  opinion  and  that  thereupon,  if 
the  aald  connnissionef*  tbiak  fit,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  or  any  two  of 
theaa  to  direct  the  offidal  referees  to  make  auch  order  in  the  matter  as  mxy 
appear  to  them  to  be  requisite ;  and  that,  urith  regard  to  such  application,  so 
fbr  aa  Delates  to  the  p^rment  of  tiie  eoets  thereof,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  the 
said  tauwilsdooers  to  diseet  such  offidal  refereee  to  make  audi  order  rebdve 
to  the  oosU  of  soeh  lelflnnoe  to  them,  aa  to  the  said  commissioners  shall 

75.  And  now*  far  the  purpose  of  providing  for  thenppotntment  of  cooa- 
patsut  official  rsfereea  to  superintend  the  execution  of  this  act  throughout 
ail  the  districts  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and  also  to  deteranine  sundry  matters 
in  qnastioB  inddsot  tfaeteto^  as  weH  as  to  exerdse,  in  certain  cases,  n  discre^ 
tion  in  the  rehoatioB  of  the  fixed  rules  and  directions  of  this  act,  where  the 
atdat  obaervanee  tereof  ia  impracticable,  or  would  defirat  the  object  of  this 
net*  or  woidd  needlesily  aflbct,  with  injury,  the  coune  and  operation  of  this 
hcnaah  of  bnsineaa;  be  it  enacted,  with  regard  to  the  official  referees,  so  far 
aarslnleB  to  their  appointment,  to  their  qualificntioBs,  and  to  the  tenure  of 
their  office,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Mi^Jesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
Stale  acting  far  the  Heoie  Departasent,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  to 
appoint  two  persons,  being  architects,  to  be  official  referees  of  metropolitan 
buildings,  and  from  time  to  time,  aa  he  shall  thmk  proper,  to  remove  such 
official  referees,  and  in  thdr  place  to  appoint  other  persons  so  qualified. 

76.  And  belt  enacted,  with  regard  to  such  official  referees,  so  fer  as  relates 
to  their  fhnotions  generally,  that  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  such  official  referees, 
and  they  are  henby  required  to  superintend  the  exeeution  of  this  act,  by  the 
sevend  ^strict  surveyors  already  existing,  or  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  to  perform  the  several  matters  to  them  respectively  assigned  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  determine  all  questions  referred  to  them, 
whether  expressly  by  this  act,  or  at  the  instance  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

77.  And  be  it  enacted,  with  regard  to  the  official  referees,  so  fsr  as  relates 
to  thdr  juriadiction,  that  if  any  doubt*  diflierenee  or  dissatiafaction,  in  respect 
of  any  matter  within  the  Kanii  of  thia  act,  arise  between  any  parties  con* 
oamod,  or  between  any  party  and  any  ainveyor,  or  between  any  two  sur- 
fuyoiu,  aa  to  any  net  dene*  or  to  be  done,  in  pursuance  of  this  act ;  or  as  to 
the  ettKt  of  the  pMviskms  thereof;  ores  to  the  mode  in  which  the  provisfaMH 
iBd  directiona  of  tins  Act  are  or  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  parti- 
cular^ as  to  whether  the  reqmrements  implied  in  terms  of  qualification, 
applied  to  sites*  to  soils,  to  matrrialB  or  to  workmanship,  or  otherwise,  and 
denoting  good*  aound,  fit,  proper  or  suffident,  aro  folfiUed  in  certdn  caaesi 
or  as  to  the  district  in  which  any  building,  matter  or  thing  is  to  he  deemed  to 


be  situate,  especially  in  cases  where  such  buildittg,  matter  or  thing  la  partly 
in  one  district  and  partly  in  another ;  or  as  to  the  expenses  to  be  hone  by 
the  respective  owners  of  premises  parted  by  the  same  party- walls,  or  the  pro* 
portions  thereof;  or  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  excuse  to  be  b<niio  bf  the 
occupier,  or  by  the  owners  of  preiniaes,  in  respect  of  any  work  executed,  or 
any  other  matter  whatever ;  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  party  eonoemed* 
and  he  is  hereby  entitled,  to  requiro  the  official  referees  to  determine  audi 
matter,  but  so  that  such  requisition  be  made  in  writing,  and  that  it  seta  fbrtii* 
dther  generaUy  or  otherwise,  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  the  detennina* 
tion  of  the  official  referees  is  required ;  and  that  the  determination  of  soch 
referees,  or  of  one  of  sudi  referees,  with  the  assent  of  the  registrar  of  metro- 
politan  buildings,  w  to  all  m-  any  of  the  points  in  difiRsrenee  on  whidi  such 
refereea  shall  make  thdr  award,  and  as  to  the  costs,  charges  and  expentea 
of  such  reference,  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  to  soch  reference. 

78.  And  be  it  enacted,  with  regard  to  the  official  refeaes,  so  fer  aa  rdates 
to  thdr  authority  in  respect  of  any  relarenoe  to  them,  and  to  tiie  efiEbct  of 
thdr  award  upon  tiie  righta  and  interests  of  the  owners  and  oocupiara  of 
property,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  refiirees  and  they  are  hei^  ens* 
powered  to  exercise  all  such  powers  as  arbitrators  as  they  would  have  had 
in  case  they  had  been  appointed  under  an  order  of  her  Msjeaty's  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster;  and  that  tf  aneh  award  bo  given  in  writiog^ 
and  be  sealed  by  the  offidal  seal  of  the  registrar  of  mctropolitnn  buildings* 
it  shall  be  as  efliMtual  as  if  made  under  an  order  of  relbrence  by  aneh  court* 
and  shall  be  enforced  by  the  said  court  in  all  respects  as  if  made  under  an 
order  of  aneh  court ;  and  that  it  ahall  be  binding  •uH  oondusive  against 
every  persnn,  body  politic  and  oorporate,  indndtng  the  Qoean'a  lli^teaty,  her 
hfliia  and  snceesaors*  daiming  any  estate,  right,  title,  truat,  use  or  inteittat  in, 
to  or  out  of  tiio  said  preadaea  or  any  part  theroof,  dther  in  poiaesiiton,  ro- 
version,  lemainder,  or  expodincy,  and  against  every  other  person  whons- 
soever. 

79.  And  be  it  enacted,  vrith  regard  to  such  award,  an  fer  aa  sdntea  to  the 
effect  thereof  aa  evidence  of  the  matter  thereof,  that  if  on  the  trial  or  heni^ 
ing  of  any  cause  or  matter  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  or  dsewhere,  any 
copy  of  an  award*  signed  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  registrar*  ho 
produced,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  aU  judges,  justices,  and  others,  and 
they  aro  henby  required  to  receive  the  same  aa  frind  fmeig  evidence  of  tht 
matters  therdn  contained. 

81.  And  be  itenacted*  witli  regard  to  such  official  referees,  so  far  as  rdatoa 
to  tho  regulation  of  the  business  of  their  office,  that  when  any  matter  ia  by 
this  Act  required*  directed  or  permitted  to  be  done  hy  tho  official  refereea* 
the  same  may  be  done  by  any  one  of  them*  with  the  assent  of  the  registrar 
of  metropolitan  bmkUngs,  niriess  express  provision  to  the  eontrary  be  made, 
and  if  done  by  any  one  of  them  with  such  msent*  it  shall  hoaa  valid  and 
effiBctual  as  if  done  by  all  of  them;  and  that,  subject  to  sndi  rastikJiona 
and  regulationa  as  may  be  made  in  that  behidf  by  the  Commissionora  oC 
Works  and  Buildings,  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  offidal  referees  to  appoint 
any  one  of  their  number,  nnder  their  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  registrar  o£ 
metropolitan  buildings,  to  make  any  inquiry  or  any  survey  which  shall  appear 
to  them  either  necessary  or  expedieat  In  order  to  enable  U^m  to  determino 
any  matters  in  reference. 

82.  And,  for  the  purpoee  oC  duly  reeording  rdaxadona  of  the  raqwiritlona 
of  this  Act,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  proviskias  hereof  in  that  betial^  and 
of  providing  for  the  revision  fkom  time  to  time  both  of  audi  relaxationa  aftd 
requisittons,  and  of  providing  agdnst  the  partial  exerdse  of  the  powuro  of 
this  Act,  and  for  the  more  effieetuaHy  providing  for  the  due  recording  of  tho 
acta  of  the  oifidd  refereea,  and  fbr  exercising  n  due  control  thereon;  be  it 
enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  Commisuonen  of  Woiks  and  Build* 
ings,  and  they  aro  hereby  anthodxed  and  required  to  appoint  a  registrar  of 
metropolitan  buildings;  and  that  auch  registrar  shall  hold  hia  oflka  dushqg 
the  pleasuro  of  the  said  oommisstoners ;  and  that,  sol^ect  to  the  provistona 
of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  make  rales  for 
regidating  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  oflke  of  the  said  regiatrar; 
and  that  ^  shall  be  the  duty  of  audi  registrar  to  keep  a  seal,  and  to  affix 
such  seal  to  sfi  dacuments  made  by  the  said  oflldal  referoes,  and  required  to 
be  sealed;  and  to  keep  all  the  doeunenta  and  records  relating  to  the  hoai- 
ness  of  theur  ofike,  and  to  register  the  sanwt  provided  always,  with  regard 
to  auch  registrar,  ao  fer  as  rolatee  to  the  affixing  tho  seal  of  ofike  to  mof 
decument*  that  if  it  dnll  appear  to  the  said  regatrar  that  any  auch  docu- 
ments aro  contrary  to  law,  or  not  eompleto  in  any  of  the  requisite  forssa*  or 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  sdd  offidal  referees,  dther  with  regard  to  tho 
providons  of  this  Act  or  any  rulea  or  regulationa  prescribed  fiar  their 
gmdaooe,  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  Works  and  BuiUKogs*  then  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  registrar  to  refuse  to  affix  the  seal;  and  that  there- 
after, if  the  said  official  referees  shall  so  require,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  and  ho 
ia  hereby  reqdred  to  report  the  matter  and  the  particular  grounda  and  ran* 
sons  fbr  his  refosd  to  the  said  commissioners ;  and  that  upon  the  receipt  of 
audi  report  it  shdl  be  lawfol  for  the  said  Commissiooera  to  anthoriao  tho 
said  registrar  to  affix  the  seal  or  to  confirm  hia  refoad ;  prooided  dwnyu* 
with  regard  to  such  office  of  registrar,  so  fsr  as  ralatea  to  the  executteA  «f 
hia  dudea  in  certain  eveata*  that  if  sudi  registrnr  be  itt  or  otherwise  unnhte 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sdd  office,  or  if  he  be  abaent,  then  it  ahall  ho 
lawful  for  the  sdd  Comodtsioners  iWorka  and  BuUdfaigs  to  appotet  soaan 
other  peiaon  to  act  in  his  behalf;  and  to  aadgn  tosuch  pcsaoa  aneh  past  of 
the  reuMineratien  of  the  sdd  registrar,  or  odwrwiso  to  unmnerate  him  aa 
the  Lords  of  the  Troasury  shdl  appdnt  in  thnt  behalf: 

87.  And  be  it  enacted,  with  regard  to  saeh  oifidd  refiini  and  i 
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mhtm  ttMtM  to  fheir  ranunention,  fhst  it  OM  lie  kwfal  f»r  ber  M^eity 
to  gmt  to  eadi  of  sach  offidal  referees  and  the  stid  registnr  a  salary  not 
czeiBdiBg  one  tkamMond  pounds  by  the  year,  in  four  equal  qoarterly  pay- 
nenti ;  and  that  if  any  such  official  referee  or  such  registrar  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, or  shall  die,  resign,  or  be  removed  from  office,  in  the  interval  be- 
twven  two  qoarterly  days  of  payment,  then  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  iMt>por- 
tionaAe  port  of  the  lakry  for  the  period  of  snch  interval  dnring  which  he 
shall  hoM  sndi  appointment. 
SenDULB  (C)---Pabt  L--{Se€  §  5.>— Rnlei  far  determming  the  Clastet 

and  Bates  to  vrhich  BuUdings  are  to  be  deemed  to  belong  for  the  purposes 

of  ibk  Act,  and  fbt  Thicknesses  of  the  WaOs  (tf  Bi^ldiMS  of  such 

Batcc. 

Cf.Ati»8  OF  BirfLDuroB.— ^For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  all  bnUdings  of 


irbatever  kind,  aobje ct  to  the  proviskms  ttiereef,  are  to  be  deemed  to  beloag 
to  one  or  other  of  the  following  three  dasses ;  that  ia  to  say — 

Fhrgt  CloMb— H  a  bulding  be  boat  originally  as  a  dwelKng-hoose,  to  be 
occupied,  or  intended  to  be  occupied  as  such — then  it  is  to  be  deemod  to 
belong  lo  the  flrst,  or  dwelfing-honse  cla»s. 

Seeoni  C!bff.— If  a  building  be  built  originally  as  a  warehouse,  storehooM, 
granary,  brewery,  distiHery,  msnufhetory  or  woitshop,  or  be  occupied  or  in. 
tended  to  be  occupied  as  auofa,  or  for  a  almiiir  parpoee-— then  it  is  to  be 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  second  or  warehouse  class. 

TMrd  Chu9, — If  a  building  be  built  originally  as  a  church,  chapel,  or  other 
place  of  public  worship,  college,  hall,  hospital,  theatre,  public  concert-ioom, 
public  b^-room,  public  lecture-room,  public  ezhiUtioB-room,  or  oceupM  or 
intended  to  be  occupied  aa  such,  or  for  a  similar  poipose,  or  otherwise  need 


SCHBDULB  (P)r-^Awn  II  k  IIL— (te  $  S.) 
CMItions  for  determining  the  Bates  to  whidi  Buildia^  ve  to  be  deemed  to  bdong,  and  the  Thidsnets  of  the  Bzierail  end  of  the  Party  WeDi 


j 


1.  If^g«  bnOdlDg 
M  Id  hdcht  aoS 


Height. 


S.  If  soK  thM  21, 

•ad  Bot  SMM  thu  as 


«.Ifl 


-.oriritMfwi 
6i 


tad  mftmonQma  96  ttmnSt  aadkaCkao 


I 


4.  If 


thra47» 


iLlfl 


ciri 


I  thanffi 


Area. 


..If  the 


..or if  It 


i2i 


oririt 
IO.ai 


.If  tlMboUdlMdo 
Btcootalii  In  height 
lom  thai  2  BiQffIa 

.•rif  Iteoiaali 


If  It 


.  or  if  U  Offer  I 
thaatStqoercc. 


or  If  It  coataln 
more  than  e  ttoike. 


..Ittoio  be  of  the 
let  or  Lowest  Bate  of 


.itie  te  beef  the 


And  the  thldraees  of  the  Mcteniel  waUel.. AndtfaetblckneoBof thepeitjHwalbni 
mnet  be,  at  the  leut,  84  In.  from  the  top  of  be,  at  the  least,  IHim.  from  the  top  of 
thefootlaftothetopofthewalL  Ibotlof  to  the  top  of  the  waH. 

.  .  And  the  thlckaeia  of  the  ezteraal  waUs'.  .  And  the  flitdaieai  of  flw  p8rty.wilb  a^_^ 
nrastbe,  at  the  least,  la^  In.  froea  thetopofbe,  at  the  lea  t  I7kfa,fnm  the  top  of  the 
the  flDoting  to  the  nnder.^lde  of  the  gatier.  loetinf  to  the  nnder-side  of  the  second  Aeer^ 
plate;  and  at  the  least  8i In.  from  the  under-'and,  at  the  least,  l8|ln.from  the  nnder-eMa 
"e  of  the  plate  to  the  top  of  the  watt.  ,ofthe  second  floor  to  Uie  top  of  the  walL 


Itfato  be  of  the 


.It  Is  te  be  of  the 


or  If  k  su1*i  €..lSls«o1w  eribe 


BeqnMteThlekness 
eaeh  Bate  oft 


ofBztcraalWdtaof 
oftheVtantClaaa. 


Beqakdie  TMdnicBB  of  Partf  Walta  of  • 
Bate  of  the  net  One. 


.  And  the  thldraees  of  the  external  walls<.  .  And  the  thlckaess  of  the  party.ifaBs 


from  the  nnder  aide  of  the  gotter-plate  to 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

..And  the  thloknees  of  the  eatemal  waW.  .  And  the  thlrlmsas  of  lbeparty.walle  mnet 
must  be,  at  the  least,  174  In.  from  the  top  of  be^  st  the  leeet,  sain.  from  the  top  of  thcr 
the  footing  to  the  noder-slde  of  the  third  footing  to  the  aader.elde  of  the  eecond  floori 
}   and,  at  the  least,  13|lo.  ttom  the  and,  at  the  least,  174  In. from  the  nnder.sldo 


nnder.alde  of  the  thisd  floor  to  the  nnder.eide 
of  the  gntter.pUte ;  and,  at  the  least,  84  in. 
from  the  nnder-slde  of  the  gatter.plate  to  the 
top  of  the  wall, 

And  the  thkknees  of  the  external  walls 


of  theseoondfloorto  the  vnder^elde  of  th^ 
fifth  floor}  and,«tthelBB0t,  l<4ln.  from  the 
nnder-slde  of  the  fifth  floor  to  the  top  of  the 


most  be,  at  the  least,  23  in.  from  the  top  ofbe,  at  tiie  leaat,  22  In.  frmn  the  tap  of  the 


the  footing  to  the  under>ride  of  the  second 
floor;  and,  at  the  least,  174 In.  '^mb  the 
nnder-side  of  the  second  floor  to  the  nnder< 
side  of  the  fourth  floor  I  and,  at  the  least,  114 
In.  from  the  ander.slde  of  the  fourth  floor  to 
undetwoide  of  Hbm  gottecuplatei  and,  sc 
the  least,  84  in.  from  the  nnder-slde  ot  the 
gatter.plate  te  the  top  of  the  waO. 

It  Is  te  be  of  the  -  -  Aad  the  thldmeee  of  the  exti 
8th  Bate,  and  of  the  most  be,  at  the  least,  4hi.  greater  than  la 
.^aass.  hereby  reqnixed  for  walls  of  the  fith 


■  And  tte  thirimess  of  flte  party-walls  nwat 


footing  to  the  nnder  side  of  the  third  floor ; 
uMl,  et  the  least,  1^4  in.  from  the  nnder-^ide 
of  the  thtad  floor  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 


be,  at  the  leMt,  4te.gnalerthaa  la  1 
ic^ulced  for  walla  of  the  flfth  fate. 


^  L  If  Iha 

be  In  height  not  more 

^    Blllt 


..If the  bulldliMdo 
notcofw  saoae  than 


t,  Un 


112; 

n23 


4.  If 


lima 


Xlf  1 


180. 
nM 


>M. 


..erIfttcoeiBraB 
than  6,  and  ksB  than 


rifit 
IO,ai 


..Iftheballdlogdo 

not  contain  in  hmgh( 

ion  than  one  story, 

.erlflt«oniahitwi 


18 


..  or  tf  It  contain  flre 


..or If  He 


.  .  It  is  to  be  of  th« 
it  First  or  Lowest  Bate 
ofthlsClaas. 


or  If  It 


-  -  or  If  It 


-It  la  to  be  of  «ke 


And  the  thldraees  of  the  external  walls 
must  be, et  tbeleast,  84 te.  from  thetop 
'^   IbeilBg  to  the  top  of  the  waH. 

.  .  And  the  thl<toees  of  the  external  walls 
must  be,  at  the  least,  184  In*  from  the  top  ol 
the  footing  to  the  nnder-slde  of  Che  gntter. 
plate  I  and,  at  the  leeet,  84  te.  from  the  on. 
der-slde  of  the  gntter.plate  to  the  top  of  the 


..Uis 
Thhd 


-R  is  to  ht  of  the 


.  And  the  thickness  ofthe  party-wdla  bd 
oftbe,  St  tbt  least,  114in.  from  the  top  ef  the 
footkv  to  the  top  of  the  wrfl. 

.  And  the  thIdmesB  of  the  party-waDs  SB 
be,  at  the  least,  174  ia*  from  the  top  of  the 
footing  to  the  nnder  side  ofthe  ofcead  fleer, 
and  1%  te.  from  thennder.elde  of  tke  eoosnd 
floor  to  the  top  of  thrwafl. 


184  fa.  from  the  nadi 
otMapofthewrfL 


to  he  ef  tte  - .  And  the  thickness  of  the  external  waDs 

most  be,  at  the  lout,  174  lo*  from  the  top  of     .  .      . 

the  footing  to  the  underweide  of  the  second  footteg  to  the  nader.etde  of  the  thkrd 

floor:  and,  at  the  least,  184  In.  from  the  nn.  end,  at  the  least,  I84  fa.  from  the  node 

dM^  elds  ofthe  seeeod  floor  to  the  widBssldel  '  ' 

of  the  gntter.plate  1  and,  at  the  least,  84  In. 

frem  tlw  wnder-side  of  the  flutter-plate  to  the 

topof  thewaO. 

..It  is  to  be  of  the  .  .  And  the  tMcknees  of  the  external  wilIsU.  Aad  the  tUchaeH  of  the  party^palle  a 
most  be,  at  the  least,  174  In-  from  tke  top  of  be,  at  the  leaat,  38ia.  flmn  the  top  ef  I 

the  IhottM  te  the  aMfat^sMeef  the  third  r 

floor)  and,  at  the  least,  U4  la.  from  the  nn. 
der.slde  of  the  thM  floor  to  the  ander.ekle 
ofthe  gntter.plate;  and,  at  the  leeet,  84 in, 
fkom  the  nnder<.sideof  thegnttev-plate  to  the 
top  of  the  watt. 

Aad  the  thtekncaa  of  the 
most  be,  at  the  least,  22ln.  from  the  top  of 

the  footteg  te  the  nader-^de  of  the  second . 

floor;  and,  at  Che  least,  174  lo-  from  the  nn-  and.  at  the  least,  1741b.  from  the 
der.skle  of  the  second  floor  to  the  nnder.elde|ofthethlsd  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
ofthe  fourth  floor*  and,  at  the  leest,  184  io, 
he  naderside  of  the  fovth  floor  te  tim 
nader.«lde  of  the  gotter.plete}  aad,  at  the 
leaat,  84  In.  ftam  the  aBder.elde  of  thefalSBfu 
ptete  ta  the  top  of  the  watt. 


..  It  b  to  he  of  the  ..  And  the  thtekaeas  of  the  watt 
Sixth  Bate,BBdofthe  at  the  leest,  4  te.  thicker  than  la 
qnlred  for  walls  of  the  fifth  rate. 


•  -  And  the  IhldmeM  of  flie  par^wnlls  an 
be.  at  the  least,  I74ln.fh>m  the  top  of  C 


footing  te  the  aaim  side  of  the 

end.  at  the  leest,  1741a. 

of  the  second  floor  to  the  nnder.elde  of 


dfth  floor,  aad  at  the  least,  184  te,  from  1 
leofthe  flflhfloortothetopof  1 


ander.slde  c 


Aad  the  thickacss  of  the 
be.at  the  least,  22ia. from' the' top  of 
footings  to  the  under.slde  of  the  thfird  ' 


the 


Aadthethictoesaof0ieporty.wnUaB 
be,  et  the  least,  4te.  thicker  than  la  r 
required  for  walls  of  the  flfth  rale.    ^^  m , 
niniti7Rrl  hv i2i< 
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or  intended  to  be  nsed,  either  occuionilly  or  conttantlj.  for  the  atsemblage 
of  personi  in  large  nnmben,  whether  for  public  worship,  batinets^  inttmction, 
debate,  diversion,  or  resort — ^then  it  is  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  third 
or  public  building  class. 

Rates  of  Buildings. — ^And  the  buildings  included  in  the  said  classes 
are  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  rates  of  those  classes,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  height,  trea,  and  number  of  stories  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables ;  which  conditions  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the  following 
rules: 


The  Prince  qf  Walet  Steamer, — ^This  fine  Tessel  made  a  trip  down  the 
river  on  Tuesdaj,  the  26th  March,  previously  to  going  on  her  station  between 
London  and  Margate,  for  the  ensuing  season.  She  is  an  iron  vessel  built  last 
year  by  Messrs.  Miller,  Ravenhill  it  Co.,  the  well  known  engineers,  who  also 
constructed  the  engines,  which  were  originally  a  pair  of  side  lever  engines, 
taken  out  of  another  Margste  steamer.  Buring  the  experimental  trip 
the  Prince  made  several  trials  in  Long  Reach,  to  test  her  capabilities  u  to 
speed,  which  may  be  calculated  at  not  less  than  12^  knots  through  the  water. 
She  ran  down  below  the  Nore  and  could  find  no  competitor  with  whom  to 
try  her  comparative  speed ;  on  her  return  she  again  tried  her  speed  at  the 
mile  distance  in  Long  Reach,  when  she  met  iherewumed  Princess  Alice,  with 
the  tricoloured  flag  flying  at  her  mut-head,  notifying  the  presence  of  Belgian 
royalty  on  board.  The  Princete  had  been  annouuced  to  have  outstripped  all 
vessels  she  came  near.  This  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  test  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  annular  engines  of  the  Prineeet  and  the  beam  engines  of  the 
Prmce,  The  helm  of  the  Prmee  wu  ordered  to  be  brought  al^ut,  but  be- 
fore the  vessel  was  fairly  turned,  her  sister,  the  Princets,  had  got  a-head 
full  a  mile ;  nothing  daunted,  the  Prmce  moved  on,  when  it  was  very  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  making  way  fast  upon  the  Prittceee,  and  in  about  30 
minutes  he  went  right  a-head  of  her  (not  very  gallant  to  her  highness). 
All  on  board  of  the  Prmce  pronounced  it  a  decided  victory  of  at  least  one- 
and-a-half  to  two  miles  per  hour  faster  than  the  Princest ;  we  may,  there- 
fore, pronounce,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Prince  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  river,  until  any  other  vessel  is  found  that  will  eclipse  her.  This 
we  must  own  ww  to  us  a  fine  trial :  here  we  had  the  skill  of  one  of  the  first 
bnilders  of  iron  vessels,  Messrs.  Ditchbum  and  Mair,  with  the  annulsr  en- 
gines, of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Maudslays  and  Field,  against  the 
iron  steam  vessel  and  engines  of  the  Prmce  qf  Walet,  both  constracted  by 
Messrs.  Miller.  Ravenhill,  and  Co.«  another  firm  equally  celebrated  for  the 
excellency  of  their  workmanship  and  the  success  of  all  their  vessels. 


liXBT    OF   mSW  PATBXT8. 
(Trom  Meaen.  Mobertetm'e  JJei.J 

OAAimiD  IN  BNOLAND  mOM  FSBEUAmY  26,  TO  If  AmcR  28,  1844. 

Sur  Monike  allowed /or  Bnrolmenit  unlete  otkerwite  expreeted, 

IssbeUa  Larlwl«ttler,  of  Noble  Sltett,  Falcon  Squara,  ftirrtcr,  for  **  ImptovcmenU  In 
miJriQf  certain  ikioa  reienble  the  aable  ftur.'*— Sealed,  Febraary  38. 

Blchard  Kitaon,  of  Cleckbeatoo,  card  mannfiicturer,  and  John  Oarthwalte,  of  Leedi, 
flax  iplnner,  for  "  ImproTcmenta  In  wire  carda  for  carding  cotton,  wool,  ailk,  flax,  and 
other  flbrona  labttancea,  and  for  prodndng  tow  and  yama  ttom  line  and  tew-yam  waate, 
which  cornea  ftoro  the  q»lnnlng  framea  commonly  called  hard  waite." — Febraary  27. 

Charlea  Newlngton,  of  Tleehurat,  Soaaex,  eaq.,  for  **  Improrementa  in  i4>paratii8  for 
aacertaining  and  indicating  the  time  atwhichaperaou  iapreaentataparUcalarplace.** 
— February  27. 

Thomaa  Harbottle,  of  Mancheater,  gentleman,  for  "  a  machine  dealned  for  mannfoc- 
taring  boot  aolea,  Upa,  and  alio  for  riTetlog  leather  hoae.  tracea,  add  for  other  purposes, 
to  wUch  the  aame  aiay  be  uaefolly  applied.*'— Febraary  27. 

William  Clegg  Oorer,  of  Cheater  Square,  Middleaex,  gentleoian,  for  ''▲method of 
casting  off  the  laah  llnea  and  weiabta  from  the  window  aatnea,  and  of  taking  out  the  win* 
^w  saahea  from  their  (hunea  without  remoring  the  beada.'*— If  arch  1  {  two  montha. 

Joseph  CrawhalU  of  Newcaatle.upno-Tyne,  rope  manufacturer,  for  "Improvements  In 
machinery  for  manufacturing  ropea  and  cordage.'*— March  2. 

John  Stcrelly,  of  Belfoat,  profeaaor  of  natural  philosophy,  for  **  Improvtmcnts  In  steam 
enginaa."— March  3. 

Henry  Dunnlngton,  of  Nottingham,  manofocturer,  for  '*  Improrementa  In  the  manu- 
focture  of  (kbrica  produced  in  warp  and  lace  machinery."— March  4. 

Peter  Ward,  of  Weat  Bromwlch,  SUfford,  practical  chemist,  for  "  An  Improvement  In 
•combining  mattera  for  waahlng  and  cleanalng/'— March  4. 

Samuel  AtMnaon,  of  Manchester  Street,  Gray'a  Inn  Road,  Middleaex,  turner,  for  *'  Im. 
proremenu  In  the  conatruction  of  wheeb  for  carriagea."— March  4. 

Bernard  Peard  Walker,  of  Noith  Street,  WolTerhampton,  clerk,  for  **  Improvements  In 
<  machinery  for  making  nalla."- March  6. 

Thomas  Foater,  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  manufacturer,  for  *'  Improrementa  In  preparing 
-composition  ofjndla  rubber,  and  other  mattera  for  forming  articles  therefrom,  and  for  the 
coating  of  aurfaoes  of  leather,  and  woren,  and  other  fobrics."— March  6. 

William  Henry  Barlow,  of  Leleeater,  dvU  engineer,  for  **  Improrementa  in  the  cen- 
Hitructlon  of  keys,  wedgea  or  fkstenings,  for  engineering  purpoees."— March  6. 

William  FUrbaim,  of  Manchester,  enctneer,  for  certain  "  Improrementa  in  machinery 
uaed  for  propelling  Teasels  by  steam."— March  7. 

Chariea  Townend,  of  Manchester,  fostlan  manufkctnrer,  for  "An  Iraprored  procees,  or 
manufacture,  whereby  cotton  fobrics  are  aided  and  made  repellent  to  water  and  mildew, 
and  any  unpleaaant  amell  la  prerented  in  auch  fobrica."— March  7 1  two  months. 

Alexander  Ancus  Croll,  of  Brick  Lane,  Middleaex,  auperintendent  of  the  gaa  worka,  and 
WiUlam  Blcharda  of  the  aame  place,  mechanical  Inspector,  for  '*  Improrementa  In  the 
manofacture  of  gaa  for  the  purpose  of  Illumination,  and  in  apparatua  uaed  when  trana- 
mlttlag  and  meaauring  gaa."— March  7. 

Wilton  George  Turner,  of  Gateahead,  Durham,  doctor  In  phlUaophy,  for  the  "  Menu- 
f  acturiag  of  aaita  of  ammonia  and  compounds  of  cyanogen,  from  a  sobatanct  nevsr  before 
applied  to  that  purpose."— March  11. 


Charlea  Harrison,  manager  of  the  Coed  Talon  and  Leeswood  Iron  Works,  FUntaMie, 
for  **  Certain  improTementa  In  the  manufacture  of  caat  Iron  pipes  and  other  iron  caattat*." 
-March  14. 

Charles  Roberts,  of  High  Holbom,  Middlesex,  boot  maker,  for  "  Improrementa  in  the 
manufkctore  of  boot  and  shoe  trees,  lasta,  and  atretchers."- March  14. 

William  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  chemist,  for  "  Improrementa  la  the 
preparation  of  sink,  and  in  comblnatlona  of  sink  with  other  metallic  bodlea."— March  14. 
Henry  Perahouae  Parkes.  of  Dudley,  Worcester,  manufocturer  of  chain  cables,  for  **  lau 
provtmenu  in  the  manufacture  of  flat  pit  chalaa."— March  14. 

Samuel  Cunliff  Lister,  and  James  Ambler,  of  Bradford,  Toric,  manufocturera,  for  "  Im- 
prorementa In  machinery  for  applying  fringes  to  shawls  and  other  artidea."— March  14. 

Frederick  Stephenson,  of  High  Street,  Birmingham,  comb  manufacturer,  for  "Im* 
ptoremeots  In  bookbinding,  and  apparatua  for  cutting  booka  or  other  fddded  p^itr,  part 
of  which  improrementa  Is  applicable  to  pen  holdera."- March  U. 

John  Browne,  of  New  Bond  Street,  Middlesex,  esq.,  for  '*  Improrementa  in  urinary 
ntenslU."— March  14. 

WllUam  BowD,  of  Leleeater,  glore  and  mit  mannfoctnrer,  for  "  Improreaaenta  in  wwf. 
Ing  elaatlc  fabrics."— March  14. 

John  Tatharo,  of  Rochdale,  machine  maker,  and  Darid  Cheetham,  of  the  aame  nlaec, 
cotton  aplnner,  for  '*  Certain  imprevementa  hi  machinery  or  apparatua  to  be  employed  in 
the  preparation  and  spinning  of  cotton  wool  and  other  fibrous  subataaeea."— March  14. 

Mosea  Poole,  of  LlncoUi'a  Inn,  MIddleeex.  gentleman,  for  **  Improrementa  In  ateaas- 
engines,  steam-boilers,  and  ftirnacea  or  fireplaces."    (A  communlcation.)^March  14. 

Emanuel  Wharton,  of  Birmingham,  engineer,  f»r  **  ImproToments  In  ateam-engfacs, 
which  are  In  whole  or  In  part  appUcuble  to  other  motire  engines,  and  to  machlnca  for 
raising  or  Impelling  fluids."— March  14. 

Thomaa  Seymour,  of  Riding  Houae  Lane,  Great  Portland  Street,  Middlesex,  gun-maker 
and  John  Seymour,  of  Wellington  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  lode-filer,  for  **  An  Improred 
aafety-bolt  and  tumbler  for  the  locka  of  certain  klnda  of  fire'arms."— March  14. 

William  Henry  Burke,  of  Tottenham,  Middleaex.  mannfbcturer,  for  **  Improved  m». 
dilnery  for  cutting  Indian  rubber  and  other  elaatic  aubstances  Into  baUa  and  other  aohd 
figurea."— March  19. 

William  Saundera,  of  Buah  Lane,  London,  chemlat,  for  '*An  Improved  apparatoa  for 
modifying  temperature  in  the  condensation  of  Tapoars,  and  in  the  cooling  or  heating  of 
UqukU  and  fluids."- March  19. 

Hugh  IngUs,  of  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  mechanic,  for  "  Improrementa  opon  locomotln 
ateam-enginea,  whereby  a  earing  of  fuel  will  be  effected,  which  improrementa  are  ». 
pUeable  to  ateam  reasels  and  other  purpoeea,  and  to  the  increasing  the  adhedon  of  the 
wheela  of  railway  engines,  carriages,  and  tendera  upon  the  lines  of  rail,  when  the  aame 
are  in  a  molat  state."— March  19. 

WilUam  Batea,  of  Leicester,  fuller  and  dreaaer,  far  '*  Improrementa  In  the  dreaafaig  and 
getting  up  of  hoaiery  gooda  manufrictured  fh>m  lamb'a  wool  and  other  yama,  and  In  a»- 
chinery  for  ndsing  the  nap  on  the  aame,  and  in  the  conatruction  of  lege  and  other  fonu 
or  ahapes  for  stockings  and  other  artidea  of  hoaiery."— March  19. 

Julea  Thlebeauld  de  la  Crouie,  of  Pinner's  Court,  London,  merchant,  fbr  "  An  im- 
prored  apparatua  for,  or  method  of  pnrifylng,  clarifying,  and  refining,  regetable  estracta.** 
(A  communication.}- March  19. 

Andrtf  Drooet  de  Charllen.  of  Sablonl^  Hotel,  Leicester  Square,  gentleman,  for  "  low 
prorementa  In  ralla  for  rallwaya,  and  hi  id&aela  for  locomotire  carriagea."  (A  commani- 
catton.}— March  20. 

WlUlam  laaac  Cookson,  of  Newcaatle-npon-Tyne  eaqaire,  for  "  ImproremenU  In  ^- 
paratua  for  burning  aulphur  In  the  manufacture  of  aulphuric  add."— March  20. 

John  Holland  Butterworth,  of  Bodidale,  Lancaster,  cotton  aptnner,  for  **  An  ^»pamtas 
applteible  to  preparation  machlnea  uaed  in  the  aplnidng  of  cotton  and  other  fihcooa  am. 
terials."- March  20. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  "  ImproreaMnta  In  dyelag.** 

(A  communication.)— March  21. 

John  Butt,  of  Maldon,  Eaaex,  draper,  for  **  Improrementa  In  candlestlcka.'*— Mardi  SX. 

John  Harcourt  Quincey,  of  Old  Street,  City  Road,  gentleman,  and  John  Johaaoo,  of 

Cundtor  Street,  lamp  maker,  for  **  Improrementa  In  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  aad 

ahades  for  lampa  and  other  Ughta."    (Partly  a  communlcstlon.)— March  2t. 

William  Pollard,  of  Newcaatle-npon-Tyne,  gentleman,  for  "Improrementa  la  the 
manufacture  of  ammonia."- March  20. 

Jamea  Hardy,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick,  gentleman,  for  ''Improrementa  In  the  pro- 
cees of  welding  tubes,  pipes,  or  hollow  rods  of  malleable  iron  by  machinery."— March  SS. 
Joaeph  Maudalay,  of  the  firm  of  Measrs.  Maudalay,  Son,  8c  Field,  of  Lambeth.  Soney, 
engineer,  for  '*  Improrementa  in  ateam  engines."— March  28. 

Alfred  Richard  Johnson,  of  the  firms  of  Mesars.  Johnaon  ft  Co.,  Reg«it  Street,  aod 
Measrs.  GrUSths  &  Johnaon,  Old  Bond  Street,  Middleaex,  hatters,  fbr  **  Improrementa  In 
hata."— March  28. 

Joaeph  Cooper,  of  Hoxton,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  fbr  '*  Improrementa  In  the  panlA- 
cation  and  darlAcatlon  of  augar,  which  improrementa  are  alao  applicable  to  the  puiU^iag 
and  darifying  of  other  articlf*a  of  commerce."- March  28. 

Robert  Darison,  of  Brick  Lane,  Middleaex,  dril  engineer,  and  WnUam  Symington,  of 
Eaat  Srolthfield,  Middlesex,  ciril  engineer,  far  "  A  method  or  methods  of  drying,  aea- 
aoning,  and  hardening  wood  aad  other  artidea,  parta  of  which  aro  iqiplicable  to  the  da- 
aiccation  of  regetable  aubatancea  generally."— March  28. 

Robert  Mollett,  of  Shacklewdl,  Middleaex,  gentleman,  and  Jeaae  Bridgman,  of  Hack- 
ney, Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  **  Improrementa  In  aeparating  the  fatty  and  oUy  from  tbe 
membraneous  pimlons  of  animal  and  regetable  substancea."— March  iS. 

Chariea  William  Spleer,  of  28,  Portman  Square,  Middleaex.  eequlre.  for  *«  An  InreatkMi 
called  the  nauttlua,  or  portable  lifo  preaerrer  and  awimming  bdt."  (A  ooaunanlcatlaaO 
—March  28.) 

Charles  Hector  Francois  Damontler,  of  Rouen,  France,  engineer,  fbr  "  Improremeala 
In  the  conatractlon  of  lithographic  and  autographic  presses."    (A  r 
March  28. 


A  New  Pbopbller.— An  inventioD  has heen  made hy  an  ingenioas mecbame 
of  Edinburgh,  of  a  new  mode  of  girlng  motion  to  ressels,  doing  away  with  paddle-wheala 
and  boxea,  as  well  as  the  Archlmedlan  screw.  It  Is  a  almple  rerolring  cyiHider,  placed 
midships,  which  acta  aa  a  wlndhus.  and  makea  a  rone  of  the  aea  i  In  fact,  the  rdodtf 
acquired  la  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  diacharged  by  the  agency  o.'  the  cytiodtr. 
through  a  diacharging  nossle  at  each  aide  of  the  ressel,  and  what  is  curious,  the  dischar^g. 
Ing  nossle  can  be  turned  by  a  almple  operation  on  deck,  so  as  to  stop  the  resad,  inake  bcr 
more  backward  or  round  aa  on  a  pirot,  within  her  own  length,  without  eren  the  kncMr. 
iedpe  of  the  engineer,  or  the  assistance  of  the  rudder,  as  no  atoppage  of  the  ettg^as  la 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  conrenlence  Is  a  amaller  consumption  of  fuel,  aad  tW 
capability  of  the  broadaide  carrying  an  entire  armament.— Scotsman. 

CoFPEK  Balloon. — ^A  balloon  composed  of  copper  is  so  far  completed.  lAtal 
It  Is  now  exhibited  to  the  public:  this  Immense  globe  is  formed  of  aheeta  of  < 
united  and  aoldered.    The  ot^)ect  propoaed  by  this  experiment  la  to  rasdre  the  ] 
of  the  practicability  of  the  employmeat  of  Bsctals  la  the  coostracttai  of  r    ' 
nuls  Paper. 
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THE  TIMBER  ROOFS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Rmarh  on  tie  Timber  Roo/$  of  ike  Middle  Agee,  by  Thomas 
MoRBiSy  nod  before  ike  Inetitvte  ofBritiek  jlrchiiecte. 

(With  an  Engravings  Plate  V^  containing  Roo/e  of  tie  following 
btUldinge.) 

Ffg.  L  Westminster  Hall.— 2.  Nursted  Conrt,  Kent.— 3.  Old  Basing 
Church.— 4.  Guard  Room,  Lambeth. — 5.  School  House,  Coven- 
try.— 6.  Hall  Croydon  Palace.— 7.  Conway  Castle.— 8.  Eltham 
Palace.— 9.  Wolsey's  Hall,  Hampton  Court— 10.  King's  College 
Chapel.— II.  Chapel,  Croydon  Palace.— 12.  South  Wraxall.- S. 
Westminster  SchooU— 14.  Crosby  Hall. 

Tbb  timber  roofs  of  the  ancient  regal  and  baronial  halls,  which 
form  so  prominent  and  characteristic  a  feature  of  our  national  mediaeval 
architecture,  merit,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  attention  of  all  to 
whom  the  science  of  construction  is  an  o^ect  of  interest ;  and  although 
other  avocations  have  precluded  the  present  writer  from  going  into 
the  subject  in  that  full  and  perfect  manner  which  it  is  calculated  to 
repay,  and  which  its  importance  fairly  demands,  he  trusts  be  may  be 
able  to  furnish  a  few  observations,  to  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  stock  on 
which  the  results  of  other  and  more  successsul  eflforts  may  be  at  a 
future  season  engrafted.  So  little,  indeed,  has  yet  been  done  towards 
giving  a  connected  form  to  the  history  and  principles  of  English  car- 
pentry, that  be  who  would  shrink  with  conscious  inability  from  at- 
tempting so  comprehensive  a  project,  may  yet  hope  to  find  not  utterly 
valueless  such  mere  gleanings  as  the  present. 

It  will  not  be  thoueht  requisite  to  carry  the  subject  back  to  that 
leoMte  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  when  the  carpenter  (as  well  as 
other  artificers)  was  considered,  if  not  a  positive  vegetable,  at  least 
part  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  plant  of  an  estate,  trans- 
ferable from  owner  to  owner  with  the  land,  as  we  read  that  **  when 
the  brother  of  Godwin  gave  to  a  monastery  a  certain  manor,  he  in- 
eluded  its  appendages ;  that  is,  his  overseer  and  all  his  chattels,  his 
smith,  earpenter,  mherman,  miller,  all  these  tenants,  and  all  their 
goods  and  chattels." 

The  artificers  of  the  early  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  either  monks  or  slaves — they  were  nothing  more  than  sheer 
necessity  made  them — they  lived  and  died  poor,  uohonoured,  and  un- 
improved !  ^  The  habits  of  life  were  too  uniform,  its  luxuries  too 
few ;  its  property  too  small ;  its  wants  too  numerous,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  great  mass  too  servile  and  dull,"  says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  '*to 
have  that  collection  of  ingenious,  active,  respected  and  inventive  men 
who  make  and  circulate  our  internal  and  external  commerce  with  eager 
hot  not  illiberal  competition ;  or  to  have  those  accomplished  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  whose  taste  in  execution  equals  that  of  the  most 
elegant  fancy  in  its  invention." 

^  In  the  monastei^,"  says  the  historian,  **  were  to  be  found  smiths, 
carpenters^  millers,  illuminators,  agriculturalists,  and  fishermen."  The 
carpenter  was  at  that  time  the  treom  wyrhta  (the  tree  or  wood  work- 
man.) The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  used  in  speaking  of  buildingis  commonly 
gdymbriaHf  **  to  make  of  wood,"  and  it  is  known  to  every  architec- 
tural antiquary  that  many  eariy  churches  were  constructed  of  that 
material— one  at  Greensted,  in  Essex,  still  remains. 

As  we  approach  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  matters  became 
ameliorated,  and  this  was  an  advantage  concomitant  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  and  the  influx  of  Italian  clergy.  The  most 
durable  materials  were  sought  for  and  applied  in  ecclesiastical  works, 
and  to  our  architects  for  several  centuries  previous  to  the  date  of  any 
large  wooden  roof, 

<*  The  art  was  known, 
By  pointed  arch  and  shafted  stalk, 
The  arcades  of  an  alleyed  walk, 

To  emoUte  in  stone." 

This  art  they  practised  with  such  admirable  skill  and  effect,  that 
their  works  have  been  not  unfreouently  considered  beyond  the  pale  of 
Bsodem  imitation.  To  these  architects  who  had  previously  and  pro- 
gressively roofed  our  edifices  with  stone,  from  the  simple  adaptation 
of  the  more  Rowutnum  in  buildings  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
dates,  to  the  masterly  example  in  the  Chapter  House  at  York,  who 
had  dothed  with  so  much  invention  and  taste  the  bold  framework  of 
matbematical  deduction,  are  we  indebted  for  the  wooden  wonder  of 
Westminster.  The  span  of  Gothic  groined  roofs  seldom  exceeded 
35  ft.,  ^  while  the  Great  Palatial  Hall  was  double  that  width.    Nume- 

«  HwCbapttrHoQMAtTorklaftZft.in  diMDCter.  but  Um  buUitng  !•  octa«oiiaI,  and 
i3bt  pciaMm  of  toppoit,  therefore,  more  freqotnt,  and  the  reaiitaoce  to  a  prcMure  from 
vKkfai  gwlir  than  In  a  conllnuoat  raalt.  The  nare  of  York  Cathednd  0a  atoo  of  the 
■T«isoleotor48ft. 
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rous  obstacles  to  a  stone  roof  must  therefore  have  presented  them- 
selves ;  the  builder  was  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  his  art,  but  be 
proved  himself  his  craft's  master,  and  a  novel  and  elegant  application 
of  that  great  element  of  lightness  and  beauty,  the  arch,  was  the  conse- 

S^uence.  The  former  poiMerous  and  friable  material  was  exchanged 
or  one  equally  susceptible  of  the  nicest  equilibriation,  and  greatly 
superior  in  tepSu^i^  and  tractibilitv.  It  was  one  of  the  grandest  in- 
novations recorded  in  the  annals  of  English  art 

Westminster  HaU^  Anno  1399.— (Fig.  1.) 

Our  first  consideration  (in  respect  of  dimensions  if  not  of  date)  is 
due  to  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  distance  between  the 
sides  is  68  ft.,  and  the  length  240  ft.  This  length  is  divided  into 
twelve  bays,  giving  a  distance  of  20  ft.  between  the  principals  or 
points  of  pressure  and  support  At  these  intervals  an  arch  of  great 
strength  and  boldness  is  thrown  from  wall  to  wall,  setting  down  on 
stone  corbels,  and  rising  about  five-eighths  of  the  span.  The  curve, 
from  the  springing  to  the  vertex,  is  oivided  into  toree  nearly  equal 
spaces,  but  the  intermediate  points  are  made  to  approximate  some- 
what more  closely,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  the  load  ; 
and  additional  stiffness  and  protection  is  afforded  by  the  well-devised 
framework  within  the  arch.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  uppermost  of 
these  points  falls  immediately  under  the  middle  of  the  ratter,  where 
the  weight  is  coUecte  J  by  a  massive  purlin,  and  carried  by  an  auxiliary 
arch  to  the  queen  posts,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  hammer  beam, 
a  timber  which  possesses  the  property  of  a  lever  rather  than  a  tie. 
The  point  of  intersection  with  the  arch  (Fig.  1*}  is  its  fulcrum  or  cen- 
tre of  motion,  and  the  force  exerted  at  the  inner  end,  which  repre- 
sents the  weight  of  the  upper  half  of  the  rafter,  forms  a  well  adjusted 
counterpoise  to  the  pressure  on  the  pole  plate  or  beam  at  the  foot  of 
the  rafter  connected  with  the  outer  end  of  the  hammer  beam.  These 
forces  comlHned  follow  the  direction  of  the  arch,  which  discharges 
its  load  fairly  on  to  the  walls ;  and  the  outward  thrust  is  so  perfectly 
counteracted  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  that  the  flying  buttresses 
of  the  exterior  seem  called  for,  rather  as  a  set  off  to  the  casualties  of 
practice  than  any  imperfection  in  the  principle.  This  appears,  indeed, 
the  light  in  which  they  were  received  by  the  builders,  lor  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  attentioa  to  regularity  even  in  their  original  dis- 
position. 

This  ehef^muwe  was  completed  in  the  year  1399,  when  Richard  II. 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Westminster,  and  is  said  to  have  entertained 
10,000  guests  daily,  but  as  that  number  could  barely  manage  to  stand 
in  the  hall,  it  is  clear  the  whole  party  did  not  dine  together.  This 
was  no  doubt  a  circumstance  of  annoyance  to  the  hospitable  monarch 
who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  it  was  but  a  *'  mere  dressing  room 
in  comparison  with  what  he  wished  to  have !'' 

EUham  Palace,  1480.— (Fig.  8.) 

To  the  decorated  period  Mr.  Rickman  has,  I  think,  erroneously 
attributed  the  roof  at  Eltham.  Its  characteristics  are  certainly  those 
of  well  developed  perpendicular.  It  is  a  bad  imitation  of  the'  West- 
minster roof,  the  chief  arch  being  an  obtuse  pointed  segmental  one, 
which  of  course  exerts  a  very  considerable  pressure  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  and  the  hammer  beams  and  brackets  are  but  ill  cal- 
culated for  supporting  any  part  of  the  load  that  may  be  thrown  upon 
them.  The  designer  seems  to  have  taken  little  pains  to  obviate  a  lateral 
strain,  trusting, In  this  respect,  to  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  walls 
and  buttresses.  The  principsd  rafters  are  of  large  dimensions,  and 
are  stiffened  by  horizontal  struts  under  the  purlins.  The  arched  rib 
relieves  the  hammer  beam  of  much  of  the  weight  at  its  inner  end, 
and  there  are  no  longitudinal  arches  springing  from  them  as  in  the 
foregoing  exaqiple.    The  clear  span  of  this  roof  is  36  feet 

On  investigation,  I  find  my  previous  surmise  as  to  the  date  of  this 
roof  supported,  and  its  erection  satisfactorilv  attributed  to  Edward  IV. 
The  cognizances  of  that  monarch  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
masonry,  and  documentarv  evidence  exists  of  his  having  at  great  cost 
repaired  his  house  at  Eltham.  His  third  daughter  (Bridget)  was  bom 
here  in  1480,  and  in  1483  he  celebrated  Christmas  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous style— 2000  persons  being  regaled  daily  at  the  festive  board. 

TFoUey's  Hall^  Hampton  Court,  1620.— (Fig.  9.) 
The  roof  of  the  Great  Hall  at  Hampton  Court  (temp.  H.  8)  covers 
a  space  of  40  ft.,  (which  is  the  same  as  at  ChristcburcD,  Oxford,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,)  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  we 
possess. 

As  a  scientific  system  of  framing,  it  cannot  enter  into  rivalry  with 
that  at  Westminster,  which  will  be  readily  felt,  when  we  consider 
that  the  admiration  it  attracts  is  directed  to  a  mere  casing  and  not  to 
the  actual  skeleton.  This  gives  it  the  character  of  a  ceiling  rather 
than  of  a  roof,  but  it  is  to  the  timbers  that  our  attention  must  now  be 
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deirotedi  and  here  W6  do  ttot  feoogniee  that  niMterly  avraiig«mefil| 
thtt  perfect  eqnllibratSoD,  wiiteh  Aoald  at  onee  pmliim  ft  to  be 
^By  its  own  wt^^ht  made  iteadfattaod  inmovaablV  a  lino  that  may 
bo  applied  to  Waatminsttr  Hall,  with  eqaal  thith,  forea  and  beauty. 

Itt  the  preeeDt  lostaace  a  oovidefabie  thrust  ia  exetted  latetaUy 
upon  the  walls,  renderio*  battresatt  ueeesaafy  to  its  itability.  Still 
there  is  maeb  iageauity  m  the  franie  work,  and  the  pretture  to  made 
to  eaert  itself  at  an  an|rie  of  about  fO®,  being  as  near  to  a  vertieal 
direction  as  the  scbeoie  <?  the  roof  would  perhaps  admit  of.  The 
principal  rafters  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  property  of  an  arch, 
and  beinff  concealed,  their  ruder  construction  doea  not  form  a  veiy 
material  disadyantage. 

The  forces  are  made  to  exert  tiiemseltes  upon  the  hammer  beam  t 
bat  with  respect  to  the  maimer  in  which  thto  timber  U  supported,  a 
marked  difference  Is  observable;  a  diiference^  indeed,  that  causes  a 
complete  ehanfte  in  the  constructive  principle  and  ultimate  transmis* 
sion  of  the  load.  At  Westminster  we  hate  seen  the  great  arched  rib 
pfDudly  spanning  the  entire  width  of  the  hall,  and  fbrmhig  the  grmid 
support  of  the  whole  roof.  The  hammer  beam,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
poised  with  the  greatest  precision  upon  a  point  in  the  arch,  and  the 
weight  thrown  perpendiculariy  on  the  walls  at  the  springing;  but  at 
Hampton  Oourt  thb  principle  is  not  carried  out,  tor  Sie  hammer 
beams  with  their  struts  support  the  arch!  Ih  estimating  the  lateral 
thrust  of  such  a  piece  of  framii^,  the  simplest  method  seems  to  be 
to  compose  Uie  forces  acting  on  the  hammer  beam,  and  draw  the  re* 
sultant,  A  B,  through  the  bracket  and  the  waUs  to  the  ground.  We 
thus  have  the  elements  of  a  lever,  the  external  edge  of  the  wall  being 
the  fulcrum  or  prop.  The  weight  of  the  wall  collected  at  half  its 
thickness  from  tlm  fulcrum,  as  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
point  where  the  resultant  cuts  the  ground,  shows  the  position  of  the 
counteracting  force. 

in  this  point  of  view  the  aneient  massive  rubble  wall  had  certain 
advantaged  over  the  light  and  compact  mural  works  of  the  modems. 
la  conveving  the  forces  from  the  hammer  beam  to  the  wall,  the 
bracket  is  presumed  to  be  of  adequate  strength ;  but  it  ought  to  in«< 
elude  a  straight  (or  more  strictly  a  parabolic)  line  from  the  bottom  of 
the  queen-post  to  the  corbel,  to  prevent  a  cross  strain,  and  the  line  of 
the  composed  forces  should  pass  on  the  outside  of  the  corbel,  other* 
wise  the  hammer  beam  would  be  liable  to  be  depressed.  The  ibrm 
of  these  brackets  being  Just  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  mathema- 
tician would  prescribe,  the  introduction  of  the  bolt,  an  object  which  is 
revarded  by  the  carpenter  with  extreme  jealousy,  became  an  act  of 
omy  due  precaution. 

Rofif  of  We$(min$let  SchooU^Fip  la) 

This  exhibits  very  clolely  the  anatomy  of  such  as  Hampton  Court, 
and  was  selected  by  Tredgold  as  a  aeneral  type  of  these  works.  The 
deflexion  of  the  hammer  beams  and  derangjement  of  the  queen-posts 
consequent  on  an  eicessive  loading  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  brackets, 
is  quite  apparent  The  hammer  beams  of  the  opposite  sides  are 
now  connected  by  bars  of  iron,  a  most  unsightly  and  I  fear  equally 
Ineffectual  remedy. 

itiiVa  CMkge  Chajf$L*^ig.  10.) 

This  roof,  which  has  been  tefy  accuirately  delineated  by  Mr.  Mac* 
kenzie,  is  curious,  from  the  degree  of  Care  bestowed  on  Its  fbrm  and 
finish,  considering:  its  destination  as  a  mere  covering  to  the  very 
beautiful  masonryi^eneath.  It  illustrates  the  practice  of  first  roofing 
in  buildings  to  be  vaulted  with  stone.  *^  There  are,"  saVsRickman, 
X  buildings  in  which,  though  the  upper  roof  la  showtt,  there  ia  pre* 
paration  for  an  inner  roof;  such  is  Cnester  Cathedral,  where  only  th^ 
lady  chapel  and  the  ailes  of  the  choir  are  groined,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  church  is  open;  but  on  the  top  of  the  shafta  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  springing  of  a  stone  roof. 

It  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  usual  order  of  events  to  suppose 
that  roofs  were  constructed  with  principals  of  a  simple  atished  rib 
antecedently  to  those  of  more  complicated  forma  and  gtaoder  dimen- 
sions; and  at  Conway  Castle  (1284)  (Fi^.  7)  there  are  appearances 
which  have  induced  me  to  suppose  that  the  purlins  and  other  timbers 
were  supported  hf  a  series  of  stone  arches  and  gables,  serving  the 
purposes  of  principals. 

Chiatd  Rootih  Lambeth  Palodt  1450.-^(Fig.  4.) 

This  is  a  very  elegant  roof  of  a  simple  wooden  arch,  but  its  precise 
date  is  not  recorded.  It  has  the  lofty  two-centred  and  bold  tracery 
of  early  perpcDdicular  work,  and  there  is  in  Brayley*s  illustrations  a 
memorandum  under  the  date  1452,  that  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
firmity of  Archbishop  Kemp  a  convocation  Was  adjourned  from  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  to  the  Manor  of  Lambeth,  and  held  in  the  High 
Great  Chamber,  (aUd  camerd  majoritj  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 


room  in  question.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  restoration  of  a  still 
earlier  euard  roonh  Though  nOw  plastered  over  there  is  every  reason 
for  conduding  that  the  rafters  were  originally  exposed  to  view. 

HaU  and  Ckapel,  Cnydm  Poloci^  1460.— (Figs.  6  &  IL) 

These  furnish  examples  with  the  four-centred  arch;  and  at  the 
Moat  House,  at  Igtham,  Kent,  is  a  very  bold  simple  arch  which 
when  aceompanied  by  spandril  tracery,  and  the  upper  part  occupied 
by  kiog*posts  and  the  other  timbersi  must  have  produced  a  very  fine 
eieet. 

The  Roof  of  the  Divfaiity  School,  Oxfbrd,  may  be  instanced  as  a 
specimen  of  the  arched  rib,  with  piereeil  tracery  ia  the  spandril,  sop- 
porting  a  ground  ceilii^  with  pendants  and  elaborate  tracery. 

In  Rickman's  work  on  '<Qothio  Architeeturei"  is  mentioned  a  roof 
at  Willingham  Church,  Cambridgeshire,  where  stone  ribs  rise  like  the 
timber  ones,  the  intervals  are  pierced,  and  the  slope  of  roof  is  of 
stone ;  it  is  high  pitched,  and  tne  whole  appears  of  decorated  cha- 
racter (1307  to  1877). 

In  smaller  examples  we  often  meet  li^tth  arch-folrmed  timbei«  serv** 
ing  (otherwise  than  for  ornament)  as  auxiliaries  to  the  principal 
rafters,  and  give  no  change  of  direction  to  the  weight  Instances  of 
this  are  found  at  South  Wraxall  (Fig.  lt\  the  Yicat^  Hftlli  Wette, 
and  many  other  placea* 

Nunkd  Court,  Kent,  1330.— (Fig.  2.) 

At  Nursted  Court,  situated  about  four  miles  due  south  from  Gnves* 
end,  is  a  roof  of  singular  interest,  doubtlessly  anterior  to  that  of  Wca^ 
minster  Hall,  and  attributed,  with  great  probability^  to  Stephen  de 
Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London^  who  became  poasessed  of  tha  maaer  ia 
1838.  In  this  example  the  portion  of  the  weight  which  at  Westmtmfcer 
Uirowtt  00  the  inner  eud  of  the  haminer*be«m,  is  liere  al  once  ami^ 
vey ed  by  a  series  of  atches  and  posts  to  the  mumt  Mr.  Carfaw  aay% 
«■  The  interior  of  the  hail  was  distinguished  bf  the  singular  eonatmc* 
tionofitsroof.  Which  was  sustained  on  piUara  standing  withiitlie 
area,  in  this  tes|)ect  difihring  ftota  the  generality  of  anoieot  examplaa 
which  have  reached  our  day,  it  is  however  highly  probafala  that 
Westminster  HaU  was  originally  divided  after  the  same  mamor.  Tlie 
roof  appears  to  have  been  sustained  on  a  frame  work  eomposad  of 
two  principal  beams  and  two  purlins,  and  supported  by  four  oaken 
pillars  disposed  on  two  ranges  on  eaoh  side  of  the  area,  the  beasm 
being  converted  into  arches  by  the  addition  to  their  aeAts  of  aroli 
formed  timbers.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  «  Gentleman's  Magaaiaei"  for 
April,  1837,  where  there  is  a  notice  of  a  similar  roof  at  BateaU  Temple, 
Warwickshire.  The  School  Bouse,  at  Cotentry  (Flg^  &)^  it  adottite 
example. 

Cmhp  Hcdk  1470i*-KFIg- 14») 

Another  dasi  of  roofs  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  perfectly 
distinct  in  principle  fVom  those  yet  considered,  based  on  the  property 
of  the  triangle  to  resist  racking  or  change  of  form,  is  met  with  in 
several  of  our  colleges,  at  Crosbv  tlall,  and  in  many  later  buildings. 
It  is  in  roofs  of  this  kind  that  timbers  possessing  the  natufe  of  a  tie, 
or  for  which  a  flexible  substance,  as  a  rope  or  chain,  might  be  sub* 
stituted,  are  first  advanced  in  English  work,  all  beams  in  the  former 
examples  being  either  compressed  or  subjected  to  cross  sthiins.  This 
roof  was  well  adapted  for  the  oranamenUl  ceilings  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  custom  of  concealing  the  timbers  prevailed,  and 
formed  an  ea^y  transilience  from  the  steep  inclination  of  the  old  roof 
to  the  flat  unbroken  plane  of  "  modem  instances.'' 

Gothic  roofs,  then,  (using  the  term  eenerically,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  with  level  ties)  admit  of  an  obvious  and  definite  analysis  into 
four  classes,  to  one  or  Other  of  which  any  roof  may  be  referrecf.  Three 
of  these  have  the  arch  for  tjieir  basis,  and  the  science  of  equilibriation 
is  called  into  direct  action ;  the  fourth  has  in  itself  a  countercheck  to 
lateral  pressure. 

The  first  class  comprises  roofs  with  simple  arched  ribs  as  at  the 
Guard  Room,  Lambeth ;  the  Moat  House,  Igtham ;  Ackwell  Manor 
HoUse,  &c. 

The  second  class  comprehends  those  examples  that  have  a  grand 
arch  spanning  the  entire  Width  with  axillary  timbers,  by  which  part 
of  the  weieht  is  suspended  from  the  intrados  as  at  Westminster, 
Eltham,  Boddington,  luxon  Hall,  Lambeth,  &C 

The  third  class  consists  of  such  as  have  the  arch  supported  by 
brackets,  as  at  Hampton  Court,  Westminster  School,  &c. 

The  fourth  class,  or  angular  roofidg,  includes  such  as  are  formed  of 
two  intersecting  triangular  frames,  in  which  the  tendency  to  press  out 
the  walls  is  counteracted  by  the  longitudinal  stress  upon  the  connect* 
ing  beams,  as  at  Crosby  HalU 

In  this  latter  class  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  it  becomes  dlffiodt  to 
trace  the  principle  of  construction,  and  to  determine  with  exactitude 
the  object  of  the  cross  beams.    In  some  instances  their  use  as  struts  b 
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tpprenC  u  at  Old  Buang  Cboreh  (Vl|(.  8),  in  Haapihik^  ia  others 
tbdr  MefttloeM  ••  ties  can  hardlj  be  qnetttionedi  ii  tt  (kotibf  HiU. 
I  noilioo  thii  mabtgiiltf  ,  because  the  origioal  opplieattoii  of  oblique 
or  ineiiQed  ties  tei  been  altiibiited  to  Mr.  KeTett,  an  arobiteet 
of  Um  kst  oeotnrjt  and  known  to  the  republic  of  letteis  as  the  editor 
of  tbe  third  volume  of  Stuart's  "  Athens."  On  the  one  hand  it  most 
bt  eonlesBed  Uiat  in  tbe  older  mo&  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet 
with  timbsfs  in  a  state  of  tension.  On  tira  other»  if  we  refect  bow 
deddedly  tbe  attention  of  artists  was  in  Mr.  Revett's  time  arerted 
from  onr  nataral  relief  we  shall  eease  to  be  surprised  if  their  just  pro* 
tension  met  with  oeglooti  nod,  in  some  cases,  misappiopriation. 


OBSS&VAXK>NS  ON  ARGHrTECTS  AND  A&CHITfiCTUR& 

B/  HSMRY  FULTOM,  M.D* 

No.  8. 

The  FaiMsa  or  Italian  astylar  seems  likely  to  gain  the  ascendant 
hi  this  oowitryy  and|  perbap8»  aH  things  oonsidered*  it  is  well  that  it 
•hoakl  do  so.  In  tbe  mind  of  erery  man  of  taste  the  Greek  style  is 
hneparably  connected  with  a  state  of  purity  which  rejects  all  adul* 
tetaootti  and  (whether  fortnnately  or  not  for  the  development  of  onr 
own  powma)  onr  climate  and  oustoms  require  so  many  changes  from 
thecr^teal,  that  to  the  adaptation  of  the  style*  it  too  often  loses  all 
ill  taksot  and  beeomes  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Exceptions  there 
are  to  tiiis  in  faroor  of  a  few  tempiea  and  isolated  baildings»  where 
tbe  atfle  may  atiil  be  exhibited  to  advantage)  and  unpardonable 
indeed  is  the  ucfaifeeot  who  does  not  seise  on  such  opportunitica  when 
within  hb  renoiit  as  these  most  be  relied  on  to  maintain  and  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  tnie  principles  of  the  ait. 

Bnt  altlMugh  the  ose  of  tbe  Greek  style,  as  defined  by  its  oigina- 
tois^  nnssti  for  Hat  reasons  stated,  be  in  a  great  measnre  abandoned, 
yet  nnlesa  the  love  of  it  and  a  fdl  and  entire  perception  of  its  bean- 
tics  pnnade  tiie  whole  seol  of  the  andiitect,  it  would  be  better  for  ns 
moctslB  that  his  proper  calling  was  to  build  pigeon  boxes  or  hen  coops 
rather  thaa  Katiooal  Galleriea,  Mnsenms,  Royal  Exchange  interiors, 
sad  Mk  honses.  If,  in  the  chances  of  life,  Canova  hSi  been  cast 
snny  on  nome  baTharons  mland  in  the  Paoifio,  would  he  not,  if  obliged 
to  cat  fade  into  idols,  have  carried  ont,  even  with  such  materials  and 
for  aneli  pnrposesi  tiK>se  principles  of  his  art  which  he  had  acquired 
bf  stadying  the  works  of  Phidias  ?  If  onr  masters— aye,  onr  masters, 
Mr  wa  asvst  ame  with  Sir  Joshua,  who  says,  ^  From  the  remains  of 
the  woria  of  Uw  andeots  the  modem  arts  were  revived,  and  it  is  by 
their  owans  that  they  moat  be  restored  a  second  time.  However  it 
mnr  mortiff  onr  vMiity,  we  most  be  forced  to  allow  them  our  masters ; 
and  wo  visy  venture  to  prophecy  that  when  thev  shall  cease  to  be 
stodtod,  aru  will  no  longer  flourish,  and  we  shall  again  relapse  into 
barbariam,''  if  the  architects  of  the  time  of  Pericles  were  now  per- 
mitted to  appear  amongit  us,  would  the^  not  carry  into  the  designs 
for  onr  aoodem  buildings  the  same  principles  which  guided  them  in 
desiniag  thoee  aftmctares  which  ougki  to  be  tbe  admiration  of  the 
worid? 

Now  U  is  preebely  the  lack  of  this  feeling  and  perception,  and  not 
the  diflfesnnca  of  climate  and  wants  which  causes  the  failure  of  some 
modisia  nrohiteeta.  Take  the  ancient  models  to  faeces,  select,  ap- 
pfopriata  and  combine  ad  libituMf  but  remember  the  principles,  and 
do  not  deviate  one  iota  from  them.  Invent,  if  yon  please,  and  treat 
yoor  own  inventions  as  yon  please,  but  do  not  take  the  same  liberty 
with  tbe  Inventions  of  others.  Do  not  talft  a  Greek  cornice  for  the 
pnrpooe  of  breaking  it  up  into  trifling  parts,  without  reflecting  that 
tbe  Greeks  themselves  obtained  grandeur  and  simplicity  by  its  ioteg- 
rity,  «id  that  the  same  results  may  not  follow  a  contrary  practice. 
As  Sir  lothua  Reynolds  aptly  savs,  ^  however  contradictory  it  mav  be 
ia  geometiy,  it  is  true  in  taste,  toat  many  little  things  will  not  make  a 
gTMt  otie  jT  if  til  is  be  true  in  painting,  moch  more  is  it  applicable  to 
arehiteetoral  outline.  Do  not  stick  a  Greek  portico  up  a^nst  a 
bdlding,  because  it  wiU  then  have  the  appearance  of  not  being  part 
of  Che  original  design,  but  rather  an  aifter-tbought,  which  may  be 
ramly  removed  elsewnere,  and  all  the  compositions  of  the  Greeks  had 
^  monographical  character,  which  gave  their  most  elaborately  finislied 
works  all  the  charms  of  simpliciqr.  If  a  portico  be  required  on  the 
Kdc  of  a  building,  or  in  any  case  where  it  cannot  be  made  to  extend 
the  eiMtire  front,  why  not  recess  it  in  an/is,  and  thus  preserve  integ* 
rtty  of  ontlinef  In  troth  we  have  both  bill  stickers  and  portico 
sttekets  all  engaged  in  the  laudable  occupation  of  disfiguring  our 
pofaHc  and  private  edifices. 

Dw  not  net  your  pediments  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 


sliced  off  firom  some  asMdler  edtfleet  that  Is,  let  the  entire  extent  of 
the  iiront  be  crowned  with  a  pediment,  or  if  that  may  not  be,  let  there 
be  none  at  all,  for  if  yon  place  more  than  one  in  the  same  line,  as  ia 
the  river  front  of  Somerset  Hoose,  for  instance,  then  the  composition 
must  have  the  appearanoe  of  behig  so  mstoy  separate  edifices,  and  not 
as  one  design. 

Windows  we  most  have^  akhoogh,  as  far  as  the  Greek  sbrle  is  coo^ 
eemed,  they  are  evib,  still  ^y  are  necessary  evils,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  make  the  evil  greater  and  more  apparent  by  means 
of  ineongmoos  ornament,  if  indeed  we  may  use  the  word  ornament 
to  express  any  thing  when  it  ceases  to  be  oinamentaL  Why  then  do 
we  find  two  little  colnnms  surmounted  by  a  little  pediment,  which 
only  appears  to  be  made  pert  of  the  buikliiig  by  an  awkward  process 
of  grafting  f  Little  ednmns  and  little  pedhnenis  are  little  ^ings  and 
littM  in  the  acceptation  of  the  term,  when  it  implies  mean  or  insigni- 
fisaot ;  they  most  have  ttasnitode  or  they  eannot  have  importaooo. 
The  proportion  generally  given  for  windows  is  that  die  height  ^wli 
be  twice  the  wWtht  hi  the  Traveller's  Clnb  the  eotnmns  of  the  win* 
dowsare  10ft. Sin.,  and  the  interspace  between  the  cohimnsfift.; 
taking  the  cohimns  to  be  ten  diameters  high,  this  would  |;ive  ns  no 
less  Uian  six  diameten  from  centre  to  centre  f  infset,  with  a  little 
stretch  of  imagination,  these  windows  kMk  like  the  porticos  of  model 
temples  let  into  holes  In  the  wall,  the  eentre  oolamns  being  removed 
for  tbe  porpose  of  showing  €tm  mnntona  of  the  sash  lights.  In  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  iotercdumniation,  I  had  recourse  to  my  old 
friend  Palladio^  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  he  did,  for  I  ex- 

Gcted  no  ally  in  that  quarter,  hot  to  aee  wtsat  he  said,  which  mar 
ve  some  weight  with  those  who  take  his  works  as  their  standard. 
Be  says,  ''The  interoolumniation  may  be  of  one  diameter  and  a  half; 
or  of  two,  of  two  and  a  quarter,  of  three,  and  sometimes  more,  hot 
the  aneiento  never  exceeded  three  except  in  the  Tusean  order.  Great 
care  most  be  taken  to  keep  a  doe  proportion,  beoanse  if  small  eolusona 
are  made  with  large  tnteroolnmniations,  it  will  very  much  diminish 
the  beauty  of  the  former.*'  It  is  moreover  the  invarishle  prentice 
to  diminish  columns  even  when  engaged,  which  in  the  case  of  win* 
dows  most  leave  the  opening  wider  above  than  at  the  liottom. 

The  apex  of  a  pediment  should  be  tbe  crowning  stone  of  the  oom* 
position,  the  highest  point  hi  the  picture  t  bow  is  this  character  pre- 
served in  windows  which  have  wall  and  comise,  and,  it  may  be,  ott^r 
windows  and  pediments  above  them  I 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  ''do  you  require  merelv  a  plain 
opentoe  in  tbe  wall  V  for  my  part,  I  can  contemplate  a  plain  cleanly 
finished,  unomamented  window,  without  feelinff  the  same  liorror  which 
arises  from  one  of  the  ornate  description  mst  alluded  to,  or  the 
shooldered  suad  balostraded  ones  whioo  are  presented  to  us  in  ^etit 
variety ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  leaving  these  openings  destttuto 
of  all  ornament,  for  moulded  architraves  may  in  almost  every  case  be 
supplied  with  advantage.  The  Roman  arch  gives  a  good  form  of 
window,  particulariy  for  the  ground  floor;  but  it  must  be  quite  plain, 
without  even  a  dropping  keystone,  which,  indeed,  looks  like  the  ooo- 
sequence  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  who  may  have 
accidentally  pUced  the  piers  or  jams  too  far  asunder,  and  hence  the 
dropping  of  the  keystooe.  Mathematicians  consider  the  circle  as  the 
most  beautifbl  of  aU  figures ;  tbe  dropping  keystone  destroys  ita  arc 

The  Egyptians,  by  covering  thehr  walls  with  hierogly|Aios,  songht 
to  oonvey  end  perpetuate  information  and  instruction  to  the  people, 
and  their  labours  have  sur?  ived  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  in 
which  they  were  written.  Some  architects  now-a-<IUfa  cover  their 
edifioes  not  with  graven  precepts,  but  with  scored  Hoes,  which  have 
neither  wit  nor  worth,  excellence  nor  meaning.  The  New  Zealaader 
thus  tatooes  his  fsce  es  the  Aflserican  Indian  puts  on  his  patot,  that  he 
may  bear  tbe  distmgulshing  marks  of  his  tribe  %  but  it  will  scarcely  be 
nreed  that  tatootng  is  of  the  same  use  in  distinguishine  one  class  of 
boildings  from  another.  Mr.  Leeds,  in  his  criUcism  on  the  Traveller's 
Club,  says,  "Rusticating  of  different  kinds  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  variety  and  cnaracter  in  this  stjrle.  Contrary  to  the  idea 
the  term  itoelf  at  first  suggests,  so  far  mm  pfoduciag  rudeness, 
coarseness  or  negligence,  it  is  not  incompatible  either  with  richness  or 
delicacy  of  finisD.''  For  my  part,  I  can  distingaish  no  difoence, 
unless  it  be  that  in  some  examples  there  is  more  paring  and  frittering 
away  than  in  others.  "  There  is  no  beauty  in  straight  lines,"  such  as 
these  which  break  up  tbe  surface  witbaot  givuigaay  breadth  of  sha- 
dow. A  few  lines  are  easily  drawn  on  paper,  but  much  labour  is 
given  to  workmen,  and  consequentlv  not  a  little  expense  entailed  on 
ttK>6e  who  are  to  pay ;  and  for  what  f  to  make  open  joints  for  the  re- 
ception  of  dust  and  moisture,  without  having  a  redeeming  feature. 

Columns  are  the  roost  ornamental  part  of  classical  arcbttectare,  and 
yet  they  are  qoito  unfitted  for  ornament,  nor  has  the  attempt  to  ap- 
propriate them  for  that  purpose  ever  succeeded;  the  explanation  of 
tUs  seeming  paradox  is  that  their  beauty  principally  arises  ftom  the 
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vzqoisiie  rariety  of  light  Mid  ihade  which  they  afford  when  properly 
fiMalated ;  but  when  eogBged  doing  any  thing  ebe  or  doing  noUuDg, 
we  feel  the  want  of  that  thev  do  not  give,  and  the  more  sensibly  be- 
vanse  they  seem  only  to  recall  its  absence  to  oar  memory.  Engaged 
columns  give  the  substance  but  not  the  shadow. 

We  must  also  notice  the  introduction  of  those  bloatedt  stunted, 
pot^llied,  corpulent  things  called  balostersi  (although  we  regret  they 
do  not  merit  being  designated  by  more  elegant  terms.)  A  critic  in 
the  March  number  of  a  contemporary  jottmafspeakine  of  the  Gresham 
Club^  (noticed  in  Observations  No.  7,)  says, . «  That  toe  great  merit  of 
club  architecture  is  to  make  a|;ood  kitchen;"  and  in  place  of  giving 
any  remarks  on  other  points,  gives  in  commendatory  terms  an  account 
of  the  **  lifts  "  for  the  dishes  to  pass  to  and  fro,  and  the  washing  of 
plates ;  all  this  is  no  doubt  very  satisfactory  to  the  readers  of  toat 
journal,  and  german  to  the  ffuzzle*ability  and  ndl-ability  of  the  civic 
members  of  the  clnU  as  well  as  creditable  to  tne  ability  of  the  archi- 
tect himself,  however  it  may  exdte  the  risibilitv  of  others.  In  the 
fa9ade  of  this  dob  we  have  these  architectural  wall;;l9fWft  introduced 
DO  doubt  as  emblems  of  the  fat  contented  state,  which  the  culinary 
arrangements  of  the  kitchen  may  probably  produce.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  has  placed  these  gotUy  columns  (as  iwy  have  been  called)  on 
the  College  of  Physicians,  for  the  more  humane  and  noble  purpose, 
as  emblems  of  swathed  podagra,  to  remind  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  one  of  the  most  painful  maladies  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
kitchen  bring,  that  here  they  may  be  relieved.  Where  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  set  forth  on  the  elevation  by  means  of  these  pigmy  co- 
lumns either  the  bane  or  antidote,  if  a  screen  be  requisite,  the  iron 
founders  furnish  many  examples  in  much  better  taste,  more  Greek  and 
not  less  classical.  In  the  Travellers'  CluU  for  instance,  both  may  be 
compared,  and  we  can  recommend  this  without  the  imputation  of 
flattery  because  we  bestow  our  praise  to  its  back  and  not  to  its  face. 

Balustrades  mi^^t  be  made  highly  ornamental  and  appropriate  on 
gastronomic  principles  for  **  Club  architecture,"  if  instead  of  dwarf 
columns  with  their  capitals  reversed,  specimens  of  fat  inflated  hu- 
manity were  designed  and  placed  in  the  same  position. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  architects  to  treat  their  ant»  and  pilasters 
either  to  foliated  or  voluted  capitals;  now  the  true  and  legitimate  use 
of  a  pilaster  in  a  composition  is  to  connect  columns  with  the  walls, 
that  the  transition  be  not  too  violent,  and  these  connecting  links  should 
partake  of  the  nature  of  both ;  which  can  be  best  obtained  by  neither 
fluting,  diminishing,  nor  ^ving  them  capitals  other  Uian  suitable 
nuHildings. 

Old  women  and  children  (it  may  be  remarked  without  disparage- 
ment to  the  taste  of  some  persons  who  do  not  rank  as  either)  invari- 
ably prefer  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  to  the  Doric  This  latter 
order  is  plain  and  severe,  and  can  only  recommend  itself  to  the  eve 
by  its  well  adjusted  proportions.  It  would  almost  appear  that  its 
inventors  had  felt  this,  and  laid  down  an  unerring  rule,  wnich,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  properly  admitted  of  4K>  change, 
namely,  that  two  metopes,  and  two  only,  should  intervene  on  the 
frieze  between  centre  and  centre  of  each  column.  It  is  true  there  is 
one  instance  of  the  contraiy,  but  it  forms  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
and  it  is  an  example  rather  to  be  avoided  than  magnified  and  taken 
as  a  precedent.  I  am  very  far  from  holding  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
portion of  friese  just  mentioned  should  not  in  any  instance  be  deviated 
from,  ;for  even  so  much  as  the  entire  space  of  a  third  metope  may  be 
given  and  the  eye  shall  scarcely  detect  it  if  the  index  be  not  given  in 
the  form  of  triglyphs.  In  the  basement  story  of  Carlton  Terrace, 
facing  St.  Jamers  Park,  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  may  be  seen.  But 
in  the  name  of  good  taste,  what  innate  beauty  is  there  in  a  triglyph  ? 
Is  there  anv  form  or  figure  in  architecture  more  devoid  of  beauty  ? 
Yet  as  used  it  is  the  index  either  of  beauty  or  deformity ;  it  is  either 
the  index  of  a  well  proportioned  arrangement,  or  the  indication  of  a 
struggling  and  weak  one,  which  can  neither  permit  the  eye  nor  the 
imagination  to  be  deceived.  In  the  Roman  or  emasculated  Doric 
(which  is  no  more  a  specimen  of  the  noble  order  from  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  derived,  and  whose  name  in  part  it  bears,  than  the  un- 
happy modification  of  the  genus  homo  is  a  fair  example  of  the  class 
whence  be  is  taken,  and  whose  garb  be  wears)  triglyphs  are  of  the 
same  advantage  as  false  curls  are  to  the  shrivelled  and  withered  face 
of  an  old  harridan,  which,  as  the  index  respectively  of  due  proportion 
and  youth,  only  renders  deformity,  debility,  and  decripitude  the  more 
apparent:  and  although  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  ancient  dame, 
even  when  thus  indicated,  may  excite  our  sympathy,  yet  the  Vitruvian 
epicene  and  fabled  personification  of  the  other  sex  has  no  claims  on 
the  extension  of  our  gallantry. 

An  example  of  faulty  metopical  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  the 
portico  of  the  University  Club,  as  it  appears  in  Leeds'  "Illustrations 
of  the  Buildings  of  London ;"  there  are  two  columns  flanked  by  coupled 
antas,  and  the  triglyph  is  not  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  internal 


pilaster,  and  there  are  three  metopes  on  the  frieie  above  the  centre 
mtercolomniation ;  these  incongruities  and  irregularities  would  not 
have  been  so  evident  if  the  friese  had  been  altogether  naked  or  en- 
riched with  sculpture  instead  of  the  triglyphs.  The  Universities  have 
some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  such  an  attempt  at  a  dssMcal 
portico. 

It  neither  was  the  practice  of  the  andents,  nor  is  it  of  moderti 
architects  to  introduce  triglyphs  into  Ionic  or  Corinthian  compositiovi 
yet  there  seems  no  reason  &r  not  doing  so,  when  the  arranfi|enient  of 
the  columns  admit  of  it  t  but  we  have  ancient  examples  in  abondaoce, 
and  too  seldom  followed,  of  sculptured  friezes  without  triglypbi  in  all 
the  orders. 

The  first  and  somewhat  distant  view  of  an  edifice  should  give  t 
bold  unbroken  outline;  all  ornament  should  from  such  a  point  M?iew 
appear  softened  into  a  mass,  merely  soliciting  a  closer  inspection  t  and 
when  to  obtain  this  the  spectator  advances,  the  eve  ceases  to  take  in 
the  outline,  or  to  feel  that  it  is  all  interrupted  by  the  most  higldjr 
finished  or  minute  sculptured  details :  but  if  instead  of  these,  broken 
entablatures,  poly  triglyphs,  senseless  rustic  lines,  and  a  spongy-lookh^ 
surface  meet  his  view^  better  nothing  existed  to  incite  a  close  exami- 
nation. Of  all  the  ancient  architects,  the  Egyptians  first,  and  alter 
them  the  Greeks,  alone  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
these  principles.  On  these  the  beauty  of  a  composition  depeodi; 
without  them  an  edifice  may  be  ornate  but  not  ornamental ;  con- 
venient but  not  symmetrical ;  well  constructed  but  ill  designed ;  the. 
work  of  a  skilful  tiuilder  who  understands  his  trade,  but  not  the  pro- 
duction of  an  accomplished  architect  who  aims  at  the  highest  walk  in 
his  profession ;  it  may  induce  the  groundlii»s  to  stare,  but  it  moit 
force  the  judicious  to' grieve;  the  censure  of  one  of  which  ought,  in 
the  allowance  of  an  architect  to  o'erweigh  a  whole  crowd  of  othera. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  disappointment  often  arises  when  a  stmc- 
ture  is  finished,  an  event  which  was  not  expected  when  the  drawings 
of  the  design  were  in  the  first  instance  submitted  for  inspection. 
Employers  seldom  look  at  a  design  except  as  a  picture,  and  they  are 
ignorant  of  what  the  result  may  be  in  the  solid.  Unfortunately  archi- 
tects are  obliged  to  minister  to  this  state  of  things,  particularly  in 
cases  of  competition,  and  I  believe  that  few  are  the  instances  where 
the  most  highly  finished  and  tasty  drawings  have  not  been  the  rae- 
cessfulones;  and  when  once  these  receive  the  fiat  of  approval,  the 
architect  is  naturally  loth  to  suggest  any  alteration.  A  geometrical 
elevation  appears  a  cold  stiff  production  to  every  eye  that  cannot 
'  realize  its  erection,  hence  the  architect  is  tempted  to  set  it  off  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  to  give  it  pictorial  effect  by  the  introdaction  of 
light  and  shs^e,to  procure  which  he  must  often  break  up  his  composi- 
tion. In  short,  the  efforts  of  the  architect  may  be  directed  to  produce 
a  desiffu  on  paper  as  the  primarv  object;  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
itself  being  altogether  of  secondary  importance,  and  instead  of  his 
conception  being  (if  I  may  so  speak)  in  stone,  it  is  on  paper,  and  most 
be  viewed  from  very  different  points  of  siffbt.  The  architect's  whole 
thoughti  are  centered  on  the  draught,  on  toe  ornamenting  of  which  he 
spends  the  might  of  his  mind,  careless  it  mapr  be  of  the  effect,  which 
must  result  in  the  solid,  from  his  projecting  lines  which  ornament  hit 
picture;  and  as  drawings  are  generally  to  the  subject  what  an  inch  is 
to  ten  or  twenty  feet,  features  scarcely  observable  are,  when  thos 
magnified,  rendered  unsightly. 

It  would  be  most  desirable,  in  all  cases,  if  models  were  prepared, 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  drawings ;  it  is  true  some  expence  woold 
be  incurred  by  the  practice,  but  in  many  cases  it  would  tend  to  save 
expence.  Buckingham  Palace,  for  instance,  a  great  part  of  which  was 
taken  down  whilst  the  works  were  in  progress,  I  believe  more  than 
once ;  and  in  others,  the  National  Galleiy,  tor  example,  it  might  save 
us  a  world  of  regret  and  disappointment.  This  is  an  inventive  age, 
and  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  models  shall  arise,  we  shall  have  suit- 
able materials  discovered  for  their  construction. 

It  is  said  of  Fuseli  that  on  seeing  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academj 
staring  at  vacancy,  he  asked  him  what  he  was  looking  at,  *'  Nothing, 
Sir,"  was  the  reply;  "See  something,"  retorted  Fuseli,  •*I  always 
see  the  subjects  I  am  about  to  paint;"  so  it  should  be  with  an  archi- 
tect, he  ought  to  think  of  the  solid,  and  in  this  respect  building  castUt 
in  the  air  may  not  be  an  unprofitable  occupation,  as  regards  the  ad- 
vancement of  hb  taste.  Drawings  ought  merely  to  be  the  memoranda 
for  the  assistance  of  his  own  memory,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
wishes  to  demonstrate  to  others  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  many  of  the 
observations  in  these  papers  are  so  trite  and  self-evident  as  to  be  un- 
called for ;  I  wish  they  could  show  me  from  modem  practice  that  thej 
were  unnecessary ;  I  wish  they  could  bring  forward  the  erections  of  the 
last  ten  years  in  refutation  of  what  is  here  urged ;  then,  indeed,  the  labours 
of  **  a  mere  amateur "  woold  be  superfluous,  and  I  should  gladlj  la? 
down  my  pen,  and  give  myself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  iieautj  of 
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fevlfed  arebiteetare.  Mr«  Gwilt  and  others  have  written  and  spoken 
widi  a  rigbieoos  horror  of  the  interference  of  **  idlers,"  hot  let  Mr. 
Gwilt  and  the  rest  not  confine  themselves  to  writing  and  speaking 
igahist  amateurs,  let  them  also  write  and  speak  openly  against  what 
tbose  amateurs  say.  A  certain  cliqae  are  too  generous,  too  candid, 
too  moch  occupied  with  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  to  attack, 
even  In  self  defence,  an  anonymous  assailant !  let  us  see  what  reply 
thflf  can  give  to  one  who  does  not  shelter  himself  in  ambush,  to  one 
who  although  fully  sensible  of  his  want  of  powers  to  set  forth  things 
u  he  could  wish,  yet  yields  to  none  in  a  desire  to  promote  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  best 
method  of  doing  so,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  profession  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  art  itself,  is  to  give  the  public  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing information.  If  the  writer  of  these  papers  should  have  succeeded 
io  the  attempt  to  promote  this,  then  he  has  written  as  he  would;  but 
if  bis  endeavours  have  been  marred  by  lack  of  ability  then  he  has 
written  as  he  best  could,  and  he  hopes  that  others  more  highly  quali- 
fied may  be  induced  to  come  to  his  assistance,  point  out  nis  errors, 
aod  supply  that  which  is  deficient. 

It  has  Men  too  much  the  practice  in  all  ages  to  meet  suggested 
inprovements  and  proposed  deviations  from  established  notions,  with 
other  than  open  and  candid  argument.  Daring  is  the  man  who 
attempts  to  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age ;  parva  componen 
magui$  ;  Galileo  was  put  into  the  Inquisition  for  asserting  that  the 
eaith  moves  round  the  sun ;  and  Harvey  lost  his  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian for  attemptiiur  to  demonstrate  the  circulation ;  still  we  can  now 
say  with  Florence^  eldest  son, 

**  The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes.'' 
"  It  ifOVES,"  as  he  said,  when  a  ray  of  light  entered  between  the  bars 
of  bis  prison  and  fell  on  a  diagram  of  the  Copemican  system  scratched 
on  the  wails  of  his  dungeon.  And  although  worse  than  monkish 
bigotiT  (considering  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came)  assailed  our 
own  Harvey,  still  from  its  citadel,  the  heart,  life's  current  flows  and 
returns  in  the  very  circle  which  he  pointed  out.  If  the  immortal  con- 
ception of  the  Greek  architects,  buried  amidst  the  rubbish  of  false 
taste,  must  lie  neglected  and  dishonoured,  let  Resurgeram  be  graven 
00  its  tomb,  for  assuredly  against  us  also  it  shall  hereafter  rise  in 
judgment. 

IL  Mr*  GrmM  in  his  Encyclopedia,  ^expresses  the  laudable  desire 
"  to  form«  guide  and  correct  the  taste  of  even  the  mere  amateur,"  and 
be  says  that  ^  York  Stairs,  another  of  Inigo  Jones'  examples  exhibits 
a  poreness  and  propriety  of  character  which  appear  afterwards  unap- 
preciated by  hu  successors,  with  Wren  at  their  bead.'*  Will  Mr. 
Gwilt,  the  learned  author  of  the  Elements  of  Architectural  Criticism, 
have  the  kindness  to  state  what  form,  figure  or  feature  of  this  erection 
''exhibits  pureness  and  propriety  of  character  V*  I  am  sure  the  plea- 
sure and  instniction  he  can  afford  by  doing  so,  will  be  shared  with  me 
b^  all  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  (1  hope  a  numerous  class)  who  de- 
sire to  have  their  taste  formed,  guided  and  corrected. 

Ctonmortt  Dublin^  April  1844. 


PROCmBSS  OP  ART.-WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  80. 

Wbilk  (he  Quarterly,  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  both  of 
which  used  at  one  time  to  be  rather  frequent  with  architectural  topics, 
together  with  others  bearing  upon  the  fine  arts,  now  never  touch  tnem, 
tbe  •<  Westminster"  here  gives  no  fewer  that/oMr  articles  of  the  kind, 
occupying  one-third  of  the  entire  «  Number."  Architecture  there- 
fore seems  to  have  turned  up  ^  trumps"  in  that  quarter;  and  whether 
they  be  small  or  high  trumps,  it  holos  a  most  remarkably  strong  hand 
of  them.  Tbe  one  which  may  be  considered  the  ace  of  them,  is  played 
off  first,  viz.,  that  entitled  ''Progress  of  Art,"  which,  we  may  observe, 
in  lieo  of  tbe  writer's  initials,  has  only  a  mystifying,  *  ?,  attached  to  it. 
That  the  writer  should  not  have  cared  to  afford  any  due  to  bis  name, 
is  not  particularly  surprising;  since  he  does  not  take  a  very  flattering 
view  of  the  Progress  of  Art,  either  among  ourselves  or  in  other  coun- 
tries,—in  fact,  he  considers  the  Progress  to  be  in  some  respects  a 
backward  and  retrograde  one,— to  be  one  not  of  advance  but  of  falling 
back  upon  antiquated  forms  and  models,  excellent  in  their  time,  and 
idroirablr  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  it ;  yet  our  time  is  not  theirs : 
Europe  Is  not  China :  the  lapse  of  comparatively  verv  few  centuries 
has  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  European  mind, — and  not  only 
in  our  social  and  outward  habits,  but  in  our  mental  ones  likewise. 
Nought  does  it  avail  to  sa^  that  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  if  such 
it  really  is ;  consequently  it  is  for  those  who  contend  that  things  ought 
to  be  otberwbe,  to  show  how  thev  can  be  made  so.  Surely  Art  has 
not  yet  gone  through  every  possible  phase  of  it,— has  not  yet  revolved 
through  the  whole  of  its  great  Platonic  year. 


We  must  not,  however,  allow  such  vain  questions^— hardly  less  use- 
less than  perplexing — to  detain  us ;  neither  can  we  pretend  to  notice 
here  what  the  writer  says  in  re^rd  to  the  state  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture at  the  present  day;  accordingly  to  his  comments  on  architecture, 
little  flattering,  or  rather,  exceedingly  unpalatable  as  some  of  them 
are,  we  confine  ourselves.  Be  they  truth  or  untruth,  it  is  important 
that  architects  themselves  should  be  fully  aware  what  sort  of  opinions 
get  abroad  relative  to  themselves  and  their  art.  They  may,  indeed, 
shut  their  ejres  and  their  ears,  but  thev  cannot  compel  the  public  to 
do  so  likewise,  therefore  it  is  as  well  for  them  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  or  they  may  chance  to  find  the  tide  rushing  in  upon,  and 
taking  them  by  surprise  when  they  are  quite  unprepared. 

"  Though  the  whole  nation,**  says  the  writer,  "  have  and  always  have  had 
an  interest,  not  only  in  the  piiyate  edifices,  but  in  the  poblic  buildings  erected 
thronghout  the  kingdom^ — while  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  sitter 
arts  bave  been  confined  to  tbe  affluent  and  the  educated,  still  ar^tecture  is 
nith  us  at  present  in  a  worse  position  than  either  of  tbe  othen,  its  professors 
have  less  title  to  the  name  of  artists,  and  its  best  productions  can  only  claim 
u  their  higbest  praise  to  be  correct  copies,  or  at  most,  successful  adaptations 
of  some  other  buildings  erected  in  former  times,  for  purposes  totally  different 
firom  anything  we  at  present  reqube.  The  cause  of  this,  we  believe,  will  be 
found  to  lie,  even  more  directly  than  in  the  other  arte,  in  the  system  of 
^pyhigy  to  the  exdnsion  of  all  original  thinking,  or,  indeed,  of  common 
sense ;  and  the  reason  why  this  should  be  so  fearfolly  prevalent  in  archi- 
tecture will  be  found  to  be  principally  in  tbe  anomalous  system  in  which  not 
only  the  patrons  of  art,  but  the  artists  themsel?es,  ha?e  been  educated  in 
EngUnd." 

We  have  next  some  severe  but  just  remarks  on  *'  gentlemanly  edu- 
cation" in  this  country,  and  the  insufficient  system  pursued  at  the 
great  schools  and  the  two  universities,  with  some  lustily  dealt  blows 
at  the  latter  for  their  utter  neglect  of  art  Then,  after  some  stringent 
remarks  on  the  miserable  sort  of  professional  education  which  young 
men  receive  in  this  country,  when  placed  as  articled  pupils  to  archi- 
tects, the  writer  comes  to  some  of  the  late,  and  of  the  livii»  "  notabi- 
lities" in  the  profession.  Amon^  the  former,  Soane,  Nash,  Wilkins, 
are  fairly  enough  estimated  by  him,— we  might  say,  rather  favoural>ly 
than  the  contrary,  for  considering  the  number  and  the  kind  of  the  op- 
portunities albrded  them,  not  one  of  the  three  achieved  what  ne 
might  have  done;  each  of  them  was,  besides,  too  much  of  a  mere 
mannerist,  and  seems  to  have  worked  with  a  very  limited  stock  of 
ideas.  Mannerism,  monotony,  and  penury  of  ideas,  still  more  strongly 
characterize  a  diitinguUhed  living  celebrity,  who,  as  far  as  he  has  any 
character  at  all,  may  be  described  as  the  utter  "  negation  of  an  artbt." 
As  such  he  is  spoken  of  here, 

"  Sir  Robert  Smhrke  his  adopted  a  safor  plan  than  any  of  these  men ;  his 
fune  rests  entirely  on  tbe  sound  masonry  of  his  buildings,  and  the  only 
attempt  be  makes  at  artistic  effect  is  putting  up  u  many  Ionic  columns  as 
his  employers  will  allow,  One  drawing  made  long  ago  bu  served  for  all  his 
porticos,  now  about  to  be  brought  to  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  forty^onr  of  these  useless  Ionic  columns,  plsced  in  various 
rows,  are  to  form  the  fo^ade." 

This  is  assuredlv  sufficiently  expressive  of  contempt,  in  itself,  yet 
we  fear,  will  be  taken,  both  by  Sir  Robert  and  many  others  besides,  as 
very  mild  reproach.  It  is,  indeed,  by  far  too  much  so  for  so  very  great 
an  offender — one  who  has  injured  art  most  seriously,  and  that  not  so 
much  by  his  own  miserable  aborticns,which  might  well  be  left  to  contempt, 
as  by  robbing  it  again  and  again  of  some  of  the  fairest  opportunities 
that  have  been  anorded  to  architecture  among  our  public  and  national 
edifices,  nay  absolutely  nullifying  them.  If  Pecksniffs  there  must  be 
in  the  land,  at  all  events  let  them  not  be  thrust  into  high  places.  The 
man  himself  might  have  been  a  very  respectable  " eareoH  builder" 
but  as  an  architect  is  the  poorest  maudlin  imaginable:  still  in  his 
merely  being  so  there  would  be  nothing  very  remarkable,  but  that 
being  so,  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  extent  he  has 
done, — to  commit  failure  after  failure,  is  indeed  most  wonderful  and 
supremely  mortitving ;  and  withal  shows  what  kind  of  encouragement 
is  bestowed  in  this  country  on  architecture  itself,  and  how  far  the 
patronage  it  receives  is  judicious,  discriminating  and  sincere. 

If  towards  Sir  R.  Smirke,  the  writer  in  the  "  Westminster"  has 
been  somewhat  more  lenient  than  many  others,  he  has  not  been  sparing 
of  criticism  towards  one  who  has  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  have  to 
listen  to  it  only  as  applause  or  even  homage — we  mean  Charies  Barry. 
That  gentleman  would  perhaps  have  been  better  satis&fd,  had  his 
works  been  more  briefly  mentioned;  still  he  can  bear  to  hear  the 
truth  as  well  as  any  body ;  while  as  to  the  writer,  if  he  has  touched 
one  or  two  vulnerable  points  in  the  architect's  greatest  work,  some- 
what ungently,  it  shows  that  he  is  not  over-awed  by  a  reputation  which 
seems  to  carrr  all  before  it.  After  a  few  strictures  on  Mr.  Barry's 
club  houses,  the  reviewer  goes  on  to  say—  ^ 

"  The  Parliament  houses  are,  however,  the  great  architectural  uadertsking 
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of  the  prMMl  day.  Sbm  the  rtlnifldiBg  o£  St  PinPs  noUdag  w  tplendid 
bM  been  atltmptod  ia  Britaiii,  and  indeed,  linoe  YemiUet,  Mvee  nytkhig 
on  the  CoBtlMst  oen  eovptfe  with  them.  We  btTe  tUo  the  Mtiaftetio&  of 
knowing  thtt  the  design  it  the  best  of  oor  best  architeet,  and  that  inakead  of 
the  grudging  economy  that  it  taid  to  have  spoiled  ao  many  of  ow  undertak- 
ings in  art,  the  expenditore  here  has  been  not  only  liberal  hot  lavish ;  for 
had  we  been  content  with  a  phdn,  honest  brick  building,  with  stone  dres^ngs, 
snch  as  would  have  satisfied  our  fithers  or  ounelves  a  few  years  ago,  we 
might  hare  had  all  the  accommodation  the  present  one  will  afford,  and  better 
arranged,  for  £150,000  or  £200,000,  whereu  the  estimates  for  this  one 
already  amount  to  £1,200,000,  and  it  will  not  be  finished  under  a  million 
and  a  half.  Here  then  is  at  least  a  million  of  money  spent  on  pure  esthetic 
ornament,  a  sum  that  would  have  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty  (if  we 
wanted  Gothic)  every  cathedral  or  church  in  the  kingdom,  or  would  have 
established  schools  of  art  and  design,  with  collections  of  art,  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  kingdom ;  this  it  hu  been  determined  to  expend  in  reaUa- 
ing  the  design  of  one  architect,  and  already  the  nation  are  beginning  to  tire 
of  their  hanble  before  they  have  got  it,  and  to  think  they  have  paid  too 
much  for  what  they  begin  to  find  out  will  not  be  satislketory  when  finished. 

**  The  river  front  is  now  nearly  eomi^eted,  and  as  Mr.  B«rry  declares  it  to 
be  the  best  part  of  the  design,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  new  buildings, 
though  clad  in  the  very  prettiest  and  best  selected  Gothic  detail,  vHll,  when 
finished,  be  u  much  like  the  bold,  meaning,  pnrpose4ike  buildings  of  oor 
ancestors  as  the  very  pretty  Swiss  peasant  girls  and  very  polite  brigands  and 
Albanians  of  our  ball-rooms  are  like  the  rough  originala. 

'*  Bvery  building  of  our  ancestors  expressed  in  every  part  the  purpose  for 
which  it  wu  erected,  and  with  a  degree  of  richness  or  simplicity  suited  to 
its  destination ;  here,  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  grand  uniform  whole, 
every  part  has  been  made  externally  to  look  exactly  alike.  The  speaker's 
house  is  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  though 
the  latter  is  obliged  to  share  his  residence  with  a  librarian,  that  is  not  to  be 
discovered  ftom  the  exterior;  and  equal  magnificence  is  displsyed  in  the 
apartments  allotted  to  the  clerks  of  the  House  and  all  the  inferior  offices. 
Indeed,  vrhether  it  is  the  great  conference  hall  or  the  public  libraries  or  com- 
mittee roeasr-whether  it  is  the  Queen's  robing  room  or  a  librarian's  bed 
loom,  each  is  externally  the  same  i  and  whether  the  room  is  fifty  feet  by 
thirty,  or  only  fifteen  feet  square,  the  stories  throughout  are  of  the  same 
h«ght«  unless  indeed,  u  has  been  suspected,  some  of  these  fine  looking 
vrindows  are  to  be  cut  into  two  by  concealed  fioors,  a  falsehood  no  Gothic 
architect  ever  was  guilty  of,  and  a  meanness  which  two  honsst  windows 
would  never  exhibit. 

**  It  is  needless  to  point  out  at  what  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  expense  and 
oonvenience  this  hu  been  eflPected ;  but  what  is  worse,  it  is  not  only  not 
Gothic,  but  is  sn  attempt  at  the  same  silly  pretension  which  induced  Nssh, 
In  the  Regent's  Park  terraces,  to  group  together  a  number  of  small  houses 
into  one  design,  to  make  them  look  like  a  palace.  The  truth  peeps  out  at 
every  comer  there,  and  so  it  does  here ;  and  If  any  one  will  tske  the  trouble 
of  clothing  any  of  them  In  Gothic  detail,  Chester  Terrace  for  instance,  he 
will  be  surprised  how  nearly  he  hu  re-produced  the  river  front  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  Houses." 

LoDf(  as  is  the  foregoing  extracti  we  must  immediately  follow  it  up 
by  another  still  longer  :-— 

**  It  must  always  appear  strange  how  an  architect  oould  have  gone  so 
much  out  of  his  way  to  obtain  this  uniformity,  and  produce  a  prevalence  of 
the  horizontal  lines  over  the  vertical,  for  not  only  is  this  utterly  abhorrent 
from  Gothic  In  eveiy  case,  but  here,  where  be  had  a  front  about  eight  times 
the  length  of  its  height  to  deal  with,  all  his  ingenuity  should  have  been 
exerted  either  to  break  the  horixontal  lines,  or  by  bold  projecting  muses  (u 
at  Versailles),  to  prevent  the  eye  following  them,  and  thus  take  off  the  low 
Btreet-hke  appearance  the  building  now  hu ;  but,  u  if  to  make  this  still 
more  apparent,  the  towers,  instsad  of  being  parts  of  the  river  front,  so  u  to 
give  it  hdght,  are  placed  behind  it,  and  disconneeted,  u  if  by  contrut  to 
make  it  sUU  lower.  It  b  lucky  for  the  architect's  lame  that  the  land  front, 
in  spite  of  his  wone  judgment,  will  be  broken  and  varied  by  the  projections 
of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  law  courts,  and  will  thus  much  surpau  the  river 
front;  but  it  is  painful  to  see  the  great  tower  placed  so  u  by  its  mau  to 
depress  and  overpower  the  Abbey  and  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  invent  anything  that  could  be  more  pr^udicial  to  them 
than  this  feature,  which.  If  admissible  at  all,  should  have  been  placed  where 
the  speaker's  house  Is,  at  the  angle  next  the  bridge.  Had  this  been  done, 
vre  should  not  have  had  the  architect  coolly  uking  for  £120,000  to  rebuild 
the  superstructure  at  great  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and  per- 
manent detriment  to  the  narigatlon  of  the  river,  and  this  merely  because  he 
forgot  the  existence  of  the  bridge  in  making  his  design,  or  had  not  wit 
enough  to  know  how  to  counteract  the  effect  of  it  on  the  building.  It  is 
besides  here,  where  there  is  a  great  thoroughfare  and  a  fine  open  space  (it  is 
understood  that  the  houses  in  Bridge  Street  are  to  come  down),  where  pro- 
eeMk>n8  and  shows  can  be  seen  from  the  square,  the  bridge,  and  the  river, 
that  the  Queen's  and  Peers'  state  entrances,  vrith  the  Peers'  House,  should 
have  been  placed ;  not  u  they  now  are,  in  a  back  street  of  Westminster ; 
and  had  this  been  done,  and  the  south  end  devoted  to  the  Commons,  there 
would  have  been  good  grammar  and  good  tute  in  building  that  part  of  a 
plainer  and  less  pretending  style  than  the  north,  half  devot^  to  royalty  and 
the  peers.  This  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  confined  situation, 
•■d  the  taring  of  expense  at  great  u  the  additional  convenience. 


**  H;  however,  the  eiterior  shews  tfl  these  defoett,  tad  mtaif  moi% 
it  would  be  tedious  to  point  out,  the  interior  is  Isr  worse,  which  wlB  be 
easily  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  is 
occupied  by  eleven  large  and  seven  small  courts ;  and  u  these  ars  aU  entirely 
surrounded  by  high  buildings,  they  will  be  at  best  but  damp,  m-^ventUated 
well  holes,  whose  floors  the  sun  will  seldom  see.  They  increase  the  eoLpense 
of  the  building  to  an  extent  not  easily  calculated,  not  only  hsj  spreading  it 
over  a  qusrter  more  space,  but  they  actually  present  mtat  lineal  feet  oC  atone- 
friced  wall  than  the  whole  exterior  of  the  new  building  put  together. 

'*  Had  the  architect  adopted  one  great  court,  vrith  a  glazed  roof,  nuudng 
behind  the  river  front,  and  dirided  into  four  compartments  by  the  two 
houses  and  the  central  hall,  these  compartments  forming  four  halls  might 
have  been  surrounded  by  three  tiers  of  arcades,  something  similar  to  the 
galleries  of  our  old  inn  court  yards,  thus  affording  easy  and  cfaeerfril  aeoess 
to  all  the  apartments,  and  doing  away  with  the  tunnel-like  corridors  wbldi 
at  present  occupy  hslf  the  building.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  be  had  raiaed 
the  roof  of  his  ground  floor  about  ten  feet,  and  lighted  it  with  good  honest 
vrindows,  instead  of  the  loopholes  which  at  present  scares  admit  light  to 
render  it  habitable,  a  much  smaller  building  would  have  afibrded  for  mere 
accommodation. 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  anything  that  would,  architectural^  speaking, 
have  been  more  magnificent  than  this  range  of  halls,  extending  at  l^st  700 
feet  in  length,  and  broken  by  the  arcades  supporting  the  houses  and  central 
hall,  so  u  to  take  off  every  appearance  of  narrowneu ;  and  had  something 
like  fsn  tracery  been  adopted  for  the  roofs,  but  with  the  faiiy  Ugbtnen  that 
cut  iron  would  have  enabled  the  architect  to  introduce,  and  the  interstices 
glazed  with  coloured  glass,  we  might  fairly  have  challenged  the  wvtrid  to 
produce  anything  like  it.  In  these  halls,  too,  might  have  been  placed  the 
memorials  of  our  great  men ;  one  court  might  have  been  devoted  to  oor 
literary  men,  another  to  our  men  of  science,  whilst  the  others  would  have 
been  occupied  by  our  heroes  and  statesmen.  Their  statues  might  have 
stood  in  the  oentre,  andXheir  illustrious  deeds  have  been  painted  ob  the 
walls. 

"  By  bringing  the  ground  fioor  into  use,  it  would  not  only  have  given  the 
building  more  height,  which  it  much  wants,  hut  have  provided  space,  in  con- 
junction irith  the  halls,  for  coffee  rooms,  committee  rooms,  waiting  rooma  of 
all  sorts ;  and  by  adopting  four  covered  courts  instead  of  the  open  ones,  se 
much  space  might  have  b^  attained  that  the  building  might  have  been  set 
hack  fifty  feet  from  the  present  line  of  front,  and  a  good  broad  terrace  road 
obtained,  from  which  the  river  front  might  have  been  seen ;  at  present  it  is 
entirely  lost,  and  cannot  be  seen  near  enough  to  be  examined  from  a  boat ; 
the  present  terrace,  of  thirty  feet  vride,  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  building 
being  riewed  from  it,  besides  not  being  accessible  to  the  public" 

The  terrace  is*  in  fact^  not  only  too  narrow,  but  much  too  low :  it 
ought  to  have  been  raised  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  more,  or  to  about  the 
same  level  as  the  foot  of  the  bridge  $  that  front  of  the  building  being 
still  of  the  same  height  as  at  present^  consequently  loftier  than  those 
on  the  west  side.  Of  course  this  would  have  caused  material  altera* 
tion  of  the  plan  within,  because  the  principal  floor  rooms  towarda  the 
river,  must  have  been  on  a  proportionably  higher  level  than  the  rest ; 
yet  so  far  from  being  attended  by  inconvenience,  that  dronmatance 
might  have  been  maoe  to  contribute  not  a  little  towards  interior  effect, 
the  ascent  to  those  rooms  beine  arranged  somewhat  after  the  same 
manner  as  will  now  be  that  leading  up  from  Westminster  Hall  into  St. 
Stephen's  Hall. 

Beyond  the  two  last-mentioned  portions  of  the  future  **  Palace  of 
Westminster,"  we  apprehend,  the  scheme  for  freseo-palBtlog  and 
other  decoration  can  hardly  be  carried  out, — at  leaat  not  so  that  the 
public  can  derive  much  advantage  from  iU  No  provision  baa  been 
made  by  the  architect  for  what  was  not  contemplatea  neither  by  himself 
nor  any  one  else,  when  he  first  formed  bis  plans.  The  fresco  painting 
scheme  has  been  entirely  an  after-thought,  and  hardly  practicable  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  has  been  Ulked  of.  Littie  leas  than 
preposterous  ia  it  to  suppose  that  decoration  of  the  kind  can  be 
adopted  for  corridors,  which,  great  as  will  be  their  esteot,  will  be 
merely  passages  of  communication — not  at  all  too  wide  even  for  that 
purpose,  and  with  no  more  light  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary; 
yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  come  when  they  may,  our  Eoelish  frescos 
will  endure  to  be  seen  to  advantage  without  being  shown  in  twilight. 

After  Barry,  Pugin  comes  in  for  some  share  of  the  critic's  notice 
and  animadversion,  for  while  it  is  admitted  that  he  not  only  onder* 
stands  the  style  he  follows,  but  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it,  he  is  charged 
with  wroog*neaded  enthusiasm,  in  endeavouring  to  dress  us  all  up  in 
the  costume  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

'*  It  might  plesse  some  enthusiastie  persons,"  uys  the  vrriter,  **  that  vre 
should  give  up  our  science  and  ctvilization,  and  return  to  the  barbarous  igno- 
rance and  simplicity  of  those  days ;  but  It  requires  no  great  ss^adty  to  fore- 
see that,  so  far  from  retroceding,  we  cannot  even  stand  still,  but  must 
advance;  and  although,  because  we  have  no  other  art  to  admire,  we  are  now 
vrild  aft^  correct  copies  of  old  churches,  it  is  quite  evident  that  neither  the 
symbolism  .nor  the  monkish  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  can  have  any 
permanent  hold  on  an  enlightened  people." 

Soi  toot  think  wet  neither  religious  feelings  aor  feeling  for  «it»  It 
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ttka^  to  be  hi  the  aligbtt at  degree  beneetted  hj  iba  eoeleeiaitiod 
movmerr  now  so  largely  affeoted»  and  acoompaDledwitb  no  tmall 
fbare  of  b/poorisy  oa  tbe  one  side,  and  of  itupid  credulity  on  tbe 
other. 


8UOGBSTI0K8  OONNBCTED  WITH  THS  AKnQUITIEa  IN 
ASIA  MINOR. 

[Tbe  Government  determined  in  1848  to  lend  out  a  ftesh  expedi- 
tion to  Alia  Mioori  under  Mr.  Fellowet'  direction,  to  procure  furtber 
marbles,  and  to  investigate  more  tborougbly  tbe  antiquities  of  tbe 
neigbbourbood  of  Xantbus.  Tbe  Trustees  of  tbe  Britisb  Museum 
appointed  Mr,  Hawkins,  Jun,,  to  assist  Mr.  Fellowes  in  bis  arcbitec- 
timl  researcbes  among  tbe  monuments  of  tbe  countrjri  end  tbe 
Coonoil  of  tbe  Royal  bostitute  of  Britisb  Arcbitects  baving  been  ap- 
plied to  for  instructions  and  suggestions  to  aid  tbe  travellers  in  tbelr 
nivestigationp,  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Vice-President,  Angell  and  Scoles, 
were  requested  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  the  subject;  tbe  following 
memoranda  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Hawkins.] 

Moat  of  tbe  monumenta  in  this  country  are  either  of  tbe  time  of 
tbe  suooeaaors  of  Aleundert  or  were  erected  during  tbe  Roman 
dominion.  But  if  there  be  aiur  of  a  remoter  period  they  are  of  very 
great  iolerest  in  eomeaioB  with  tbe  history  of  art  and  the  osagea  of 
Uie  earlier  times. 

Tboae  ef  the  higher  antiquity  will  doubtless  be  of  ruder  exeoution, 
and  tlie  proportions  not  so  graceful  as  tbe  later  ones  of  tbe  Alexan* 
drine  perioa.  The  monuments  of  this  latter  epoch  will  generally  be 
fbond  to  be  purer  in  oonoeption  and  execution  than  tbofe  erected 
either  previously  or  subsequently;  but  not  so  refined  as  those  of 
Grt€ia  Propria  of  the  time  of  Perieles.  Under  tbe  Roman  rule  the 
wants  and  luxurious  habits  of  tbe  people  increased,  and  some  of  the 
Roman  usafles  were  adopted.  In  these  buildings,  therefore,  there 
will  be  found  greater  intricacy  of  plan,  and  frequently  a  mixture  of 
brick  and  stone  or  of  brick  and  marble  construciion^  and  tbe  use  of 
the  arob  more  frequent*  Bxamplea  of  the  early  use  of  this  important 
feature  will  be  very  interesting^ 

Tbe  edifioes  of  tbe  ancients  in  Asia  Minor  were  frequently  snbor* 
dinate  ooo  to  another  t  and  U^ir  Agors,  Temples,  Theatres,  Stadia, 
Gymnasia,  &c,  form  very  intereating  groups.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
an  especial  study  of  the  architect  in  Asia  Miner  to  obeerve  these 
Gombinatiopi,  and  te  mark  the  referenee  which  one  boilding  hM  to 
another. 

The  templee  will  generafly  be  found  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
pedbolus,  which  wilTlutve  tne  usual  propylea.  Observe  also  tbe  eir* 
enmamblent  porticos^  if  any,  of  tbe  periboluai  whether  the  inner 
range  of  columns,  if  there  be  two,  be  higher  than  tbe  outer  one. 
Remark,  likewise,  if  there  be  any  arrangemoit  immediately  in  front 
of  tbe  temple,  as  for  an  altar,  eanopy,  pMestals,  seats^  &o.  The  in- 
terior at rangement  of  the  eella  will  donbtlese  be  found  peculiar  in 
some  examplesi  as  for  insUnoe  in  that  of  ApoUo  Didvmeus  at 
Braocbyds,  near  Miletus.  There  is  no  complete  plan  or  an  Asia 
Minor  temple  known  i  those  at  Magnesia,  Tens,  &c,  being  so  encum- 
bered witn  ruins  as  te  pteehide  investigation,  without  mote  means 
for  excavation  and  resMval  of  bloeke  than  usually  possessed  by  or- 
dinary travellcfs. 

There  are  many  particnlars  still' required  respecting  tbe  aueient 
tbeatrce,  eepecialiy  aa  regards  the  scene,  froscMNiwi,  jm^piliMh  or- 
obeetnu  For  tbe  lower  portions  of  the  theatree  are  generally  piled 
up  with  the  ruins  of  these  parts.  Observe  whether  the  floor  of  tbe 
fi^pihm  be  of  stone  or  has  been  of  wood.  Remark  whether  there 
oe  any  traees  of  tbe  chambers  or  recesses  for  tbe  echeia  in  tbe  kmAmt 
or  Ciivea  as  mentioned  by  Vitruvius— also  the  decorations  of  tbe 
eeene  of  bow  many  orders  It  consisted,  whether  it  bad  three  or  five 
deoff,  and  any  subterraneous  passages,  ajod  how  oonstmcted. 

Detaib  of  tbe  arrangement  of  an  Agora  are  desirable,  showing  tbe 
disposition  of  tbe  shops  and  general  form  of  tbe  whole,  whether 
equare  or  oblong  9  Did  there  exist  honorary  pedestals  or  other  menu- 
meats  In  the  area?  Were  there  two  orders  of  columns  one  above  tbe 
elherl  What  temples  or  other  edifioes  had  Immediate  connexion 
with  the  agora  1    Its  propyloo— was  it  traversed  by  a  road  9 

If  any  roadways  still  exist,  observe  whether  tbey  are  paved  with 
oblong  blocks  or  polygon!  stones— are  there  stepping  stonee  In  tbe 
etreeuasatPompeiil 

Some  of  tbe  palestrm,  gjrmnasia  or  baths  were  of  hirge  proportions, 
as  these  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Bphesus  already  publubed.  But 
iMre  pertieolar  details  of  such  edifices  are  required;  as  not  only 
plsas  hut  elevations  and  sections  and  mode  of  construction. 

Remark  also  any  aqueducts  or  triumphal  arches— take  details  of 
tke  water  ebomiel  or  galtoy  (specns)  and  ebservei  If  tbey  have  eiiy 


coaUog  of  a  strong  stucco  or  cement,  or  whether  they  have  merely  a 
natural  calcareous  deposit  resulting  from  the  water  itself. 

So  complete  have  been  tbe  illustrations  of  tbe  details  of  Greek 
buildings  in  the  several  works  on  Grecian  architecture,  that  mere  de- 
tails of  mouldings  and  parts  are  now  of  less  consequence,  unless 
there  be  any  stHung  peculiarity  in  them.  But  tbe  general  arranve- 
meet  of  edificee  and  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  balls,  porticos,  vestibiUee 
and  varioua  chambers  in  any  group  demand  the  especial  attention  of 
tbe  travelleiv  which  should  be  directed  to  these  desiderata  and  also 
to  the  general  plans  of  eities.  The  walls,  towers  and  other  warlike 
defences  and  fortifications  may  aflbrd  great  novelty,  particularly  tbe 
entrance  gatee. 

Sometimes  there  are  burial  places  outside  tbe  towns  at  some  die* 
tance  with  tombs,  sarcophagi  and  other  funeral  constructions  in  a 
group ;  at  others  these  sepulchral  erections  line  tbe  roadways  leading 
to  a  city.  Remark  bow  tbe  summit  of  tbe  tombs  was  finished,  and 
whether  there  be  signs  of  a  pedestal  or  statue  on  tbe  top. 

Carefully  note  all  indications  of  colour  en  tbe  arebitectore  of  this 
oountry.-4md  if  possible  put  at  once  on  tbe  drawing  eonesponding 
tints— if  not  write  them  down^-^and  try  to  scrape  off  some  of  the 
colour  and  preserve  It  in  a  packet,  carefully  Inscribed  with  tiie  name 
of  the  monument,  date  and  place  whence  taken. 

If  any  templee  should  be  discovered  with  tbe  columns  still  standing 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  their  axes  be  perpendicular  or  li^ 
dined  either  towards  tbe  cella  or  outwards. 

In  any  cases  where  it  may  be  practicable  to  excavate  and  clear 
away  tbe  accumulated  earth  mm  tbe  ruins,  care  should  be  taken  to 
note  down  and  observe  the  precise  situation  of  all  the  fallen  blocks, 
previously  to  removing  any  of  them,  and  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  on  tbe  spot  to  design  a  satisfactory  restoration.  In  some  in* 
stances  the  ruins  of  temples  may  he  found  prostrated  in  almost  symme* 
trical  order,  and  tbe  columns,  entablatures,  pediments  and  acroteria^ 
may  be  traced  in  regular  succession.  A  careful  examination  of  tbe 
aituation  of  tbe  fallen  massee  will  also  assist  materially  in  ascertaining 
the  oansea  of  tbe  destruction  of  the  edifice,  which  In  many  cases  will 
be  found  to  have  been  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the  bands  of 
the  conqueror. 

All  blocks  of  an  irregular  form,  and  which  throw  any  light  as  to  tbe 
eonstruetion  of  the  masonry,  should  be  measured,  and  a  perspective 
sketch  made  of  them,  after  the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  aa 
shown  in  bis  contribution  to  tbe  additional  volumes  of  Stuart's 
Athens.  The  mortice  boles  for  tbe  inseition  of  timbers,  cramp  holes, 
the  mode  of  tooling,  tbe  manner  of  working  tbe  beds,  and  all  points 
relative  to  the  construction  will  be  found  of  great  uae.  Observe  also 
as  to  tbe  mode  supposed  to  be  adopted  for  raising  tbe  masonry,  for 
instance,  tbe  grooves  at  tbe  ends  of  blocks  or  any  other  similar 
contrivance,  fixamine  the  description  of  marble  or  stone,  and  as- 
certain, if  possible,  the  quarries  Irom  whence  it  was  brouebt;  these 
are  often  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  anashould  be 
visHed.  Remains  of  unfinished  columns  and  entablatures  may  some- 
times be  found  in  them.  Notice  tbe  mode  adopted  by  tbe  ancients 
in  disengagingthe blocks  from  tbe  rock— if  by  wedges,  by  fire,  by 
sawing,  sc  Where  practicable,  examine  the  foundations  and  lower 
eourses  of  tbe  buildings:  notice  tbe  method  and  age  of  tbe  con« 
structlon,  as  It  frequently  happens  that  temples  (as  in  tbe  case  of  the 
Parthenon)  have  Men  erected  upon  foundations  of  a  prior  date  to  the 
buildings  themselves.  Any  Cyclopean  remains  and  works  of  tbe 
heroic  ages,  which  may  be  discovered,  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  described  as  subjects  of  paramount  Interest. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  fragments,  wanting  for  tbe  purpose 
of  oompletinff  tbe  restoration,  may  be  found  built  up  in  an  aojolnlog 
modem  building,  or  in  tbe  walls  dividing  tbe  fields. 

Tbe  forms  and  construction  of  modem  buildings  should  not  be  al- 
together overlooked.  Tbe  resemblance  between  the  modem  con* 
stracted  wood  huts  and  the  representation  of  beams  and  timbers  In 
several  of  tbe  ancient  monuments  is  highly  curious,  and  without  donbt 
many  ancient  forms  and  modes  have  been  banded  down  with  but 
trifling  alterations  from  century  to  century. 

Marble  doors  are  common  in  Asia  Minor  in  tbe  tombs.  Tbe  mode 
of  hanging  them  by  pivots  or  other  means  should  be  noticed. 

At  Antipbellus  are  numerous  curious  tombs— a  reservoir,  theatre^ 
&C.,  worthy  of  a  visit  and  attention. 

Among  other  indications  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  dtj  tbe  exist* 
once  of  weUs  is  often  a  guide  to  travellers  in  tbelr  researobes.  Tanks 
for  tbe  reception  of  water  from  tbe  mountains  also  exist ;  and  at  An* 
tiphellus  (now  Castelarisso)  is  a  circular  reservoir,  which  also  had  the 
advantage  of  preventing  the  town  below  from  being  inundated. 

Thomas  L.  Donali»%.¥JV 
Samuel  AnoeUv  ^v_/p^iv^ 
J.  J.  SOOLB.  O 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TERRA  FIRMA. 

BsLyiuf  devoted  the  preceding  chapters  to  a  brief  outline  of  the 
chief  pnmary  Causes  of  Effects  manifest  within  the  primitive  oceaoy 
and  the  phenomena  of  primitive  earths  of  exclusive  oceanio  origin,  I 
will  DOW  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  earths  of  Terra  FirmOt  elabo- 
rated by  animals  and  vegetables,  as  produced  by  secondary  causes,  by 
the  moving  force  of  waters,  and  atmospheric  affections,  produced  and 
still  producing  by  a  regular  unbroken  sequence  of  events,  being  the 
continuance  of  the  one  great  cham  of  life,  and  still  ascendhig  in  the 
scale  of  development.  The  primitive  soils  of  the  ocean,  or  more 
plainly  speaking,  those  which  are  the  exclusive  products  of  the  ocean, 
are  silicates,  and  the  earths  of  calx,  and  soda,  forming  sands  and  pebbles, 
marls  of  varieties,  limestones,  calcarious  matters,  salts,  sulphates, 
muriates,  carbonates,  nitrates,  and  other  characteristic  fossil  and  mine- 
ral bodies :  these  several  matters  being  (separately,  and  under  nume- 
rous combinations,)  the  foundations  of  Terra  Firma,  and  being  the 
secondary  and  co-operative  causes  of  all  tenestrial  phenomena  em- 
bracing the  living,  fossil,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Professor  Brande,  in  his  lectures,  given  in  this  Journal  has  told 
you  that  the  presence  of  alumina  is  necessary  for  the  generation 
and  maintenance  of  almost  all  vegetable  species;  but  he  has  not, 
neither  can  he  inform  you,  under  what  conditions  aluminous  earths 
are  formed.  The  oceanic  earths  of  which  I  have  previously 
spoken,  have  no  aluminous  clav,  nor  traces  of  this  eartn  in  their 
composition,  unless  they  have  been  subjected  to  those  influences 
by  which  this  earth  is  generated.  The  island,  and  the  district 
apportioned  to  the  main  continent,  have  not  only  no  alumine,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  species,  but  the  soil  when 
first  elevated  above  the  waters,  is  wholly  inimical  to  land  vegetation, 
abounding  with  bitter  acrid  salts,  mechanically  and  confused^  mixed 
with  the  alkaline  earths.  The  conditions  of  change  are  atmos- 
pheric influences,  thus  the  virsin  lands  disposed  within  the  hot  rain- 
less regions  continue  bare  and  desolate  for  a  long  unbroken  succession 
of  ages,  but  where  the  rains  fall  or  the  lands  are  periodically  or  for 
any  prolonged  period  of  time  covered  by  the  freshes,  the  acrid  salts 
rapidly  disappear,  contending  acids  and  alkalies  uniting,  form  neutral 
bodies,  and  the  soil  rapidly  acquires  the  generating  power.  Again, 
there  are  secondary  causes  of  fertility,  such  as  sea  birds  resorting  to 
the  newly  formed  land,  or  masses  of  vegetable  matter  beioff  conveyed 
there  by  the  tides,  or  thrown  thereon  during  storms.  The  species 
first  generated  on  these  desolate  soils  are  uniformly  species  of  man- 
grove, beine  aquatic  plants,  nurtured  and  fed  by  saline  waters,  con-^ 
taining  mu&  soda,  and  sinkine  within  the  waters  in  consequence  of 
their  consolidated  nature :  with  these  we  find  rank  coarse  grasses  almost 
wholly  composed  of  silica,  and  thorny  shrubs  of  a  dry  brittle  nature : 
neither  the  one,  or  the  other,  produce  the  black  vegetable  soil  common 
to  older  strata,  their  chief  constituents  similating  with  ocean  plants. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  soil  undergoes  a  change  more  favourable  to 
vegetable  existence,  the  dung  of  aquatic  birds  and  vast  quantities  of 
fish  brought  by  them  and  continually  spread  upon  the  soil  contributes 
to  increase  this  favonrable  disposition,  and  if  rain,  only  occasionally 
fall,  new  species  more  exclusively  belonging  to  the  earth  simultane- 
ously or  in  succession  make  their  appearance ;  acacias,  gum  trees, 
aromatic  shrubs,  replacing  the  trees  ana  plants  and  grasses  of  a  more 
decided  character,  as  the  former  occupants  die  away,  or  diverse  into 
new  species,  in  conformity  to  the  chaise  of  soil  and  local  influence. 
The  law  of  nature  in  spontaneous  generation  is  cUmate  and  association  i 
the  deserts  being  disposed  within  rainless  regions  continue  bare  and 
desolate,  except  in  those  regions  where  the  rains  fall,  where  rivers 
and  fresh  waters  spread  over  the  soil,  or  where  these  waters  find  theic 
way  by  percolating  through  the  porous  beds :  on  the  other  hand  the 
countless  islands  of  the  Pacific  derive  a  rapid  fertility  from  the  rains 
that  periodically  fall,  as  well  as  from  each  other  by  a  variety  of 
secondary  causes,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  vegetation  from  the 
one  isktnd  to  the  other,  by  the  sea,  by  birds,  and  by  man : — the  gene- 
ration and  increase  of  vegetable  earth  depends  therefore  upon  the 
generation  and  increase  ofvegetable  species. 

Soils  of  Terra  Firma  are  the  resolution  of  ascesent  vegetables 
generally  combined  with  variable  proportions  of  animal  matter;  of  a 
black  colour;  eagerly  combining  with  the  atmospheric  volumes  and 
with  water,  by  whicb  combinations  various  known  products  are  gene- 
rated; they  are  bibulous,  reducible  to  dust,  inflammable,  and  com- 
bustible, converted  into  clay,  and  from  thence  by  transition  into  schist, 
again  decomposing  and  passing  into  earths  and  ochres :  sometimes 
passing  into  coal.  Chemists  bv  the  tortuous  means  of  fire  prodnce 
from  pure  vegetable  earth  a  definite  compound,  which  they  term 


ibfmtM,  but  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  eonpomid  it  arti- 
ficial, not  existing  in  the  natural  state,  and  can  only  be  obtained  bf 
causing  the  separation  of  those  acids,  which  arv  part  ind  oareel  of 
the  son,  and  by  oxydating  the  remainder  by  means  of  heat  of  fushMk 

While  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  are  continuously  oceaplad 
in  generating  consolidated  gaseous  and  volatile  products,  the  archi- 
tects of  Terra  Firma,  awakened  into  existence  and  loeal  aetioBt 
become  in  time  equally  effective  elaborators  of  earths  of  other  quali- 
ties than  those  previously  existing;  and  in  climates  favourable  to 
vegetation  the  earths  gradually  accumulate,  forming  vast  aggregate 
masses  in  union  with  those  oceanic  products  which  they  abstraet 
from  the  ocean  soil,  or  that  are  united  with  them  by  the  moving  foree 
of  waters.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable 
existences  peculiar  to  the  earth,  to  fresh  water  lakes,  streams,  riven, 
and  even  to  the  air,  but  verv  few  retain  their  primary  form  on  the 
cessation  of  vital  action ;  of  those  few,  some  enter  into  the  fossil  state^ 
but  the  great  majority  are  either  devoured  by  animals  and  pass 
through  the  digestive  process,  or  they  decompose,  their  atomic 
particles  and  peculiar  compounds  being  received  by  the  earth,  the 
general  parent  and  nursing  mother  of  all---dis8eminating  and  combiirfK 
with  each  other,  and  with  oceanic  substances,  as  the  accident  of 
locality  and  local  influence  may  determine ;  the  result  of  change  beioe 
earths,  fossils,  and  minerals,  and  also  aggregate  masses,  tensed 
mineral  beds:  the  resulto  produced  by  purehr  atmospheric  influence^ 
varying  from  the  results  manifest  in  oceanic  beds^  the  material  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  structure  being  peculiar  to  the  element  under 
the  conditions  of  which  it  lives,  and  is  enabled  to  propagate  iu  kind. 
We  have  seen  the  polypes  existing  by  sufferance  onlv,  of  latitude, 
dip,  and  inclination,  and  such,  in  fict,  is  the  general  law  of  nature, 
applicable  to  all  liviiMr  forms  of  the  earth;  and  as  the  polypifua 
flourish  most,  and  as  allooeanic  creatures  are  most  abundant  beneath 
tropical  waters,  so  do  we  find  animals  and  vegetables  most  abundant 
in  those  lands  situate  within  the  tropics  which  are  favoured  with 
excess  of  heat  and  moisture :  many  individual  species  having  scarcely 
any  limits  to  their  growth  or  the  multiplication  of  kind.  Time,  under 
all  circumstances,  is  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  species, 
as  it  is  for  the  full  development  of  the  earth:  generations  elapse 
ere  the  coral  reef  rears  iu  bead  as  an  island  or  main  portion  of  a 
oontinent :  generations  elapse  ere  the  forest  tree  attains  iU  nataritj 
of  growth,  multiplies  its  species,  and  thereby  generates  those  vaat 
beds  of  vegetable  matter  and  clav  which  meet  the  view  in  local  por- 
tions of  the  earU).  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  hills  or  mountains  of  bone, 
the  reliques  of  terrestrial  species ;  but  we  have  masses  of  vegetable 
matter  equalling  in  extent  many  of  the  coral  formations  of  the  deep. 
Beneath  Uie  Equatorial  Band,  in  those  localities  which  favour  the 
rapid  generation,  destruction,  decomposition,  and  change  of  organic 
bodies,  these  depositions  of  vegetable  earth  cover  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  surface  of  the  eacth,  and  contribute  in  many  places 
to  fill  up  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean,  being  carried  therein 
by  rivers  of  vast  magnitude.  The  trees  of  the  forest  possea,  it  is 
true,  greater  longevity  than  any  known  animal  species,  they  stand  for 
ages  ere  they  &come  impaired  by  time  or  general  accident,  but 
during  this  prolonged  period  they  are  active  aeents  of  change, 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  atmospheric  air,  and  thus  adding  to 
their,  consolidated  structure,  producing  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers 
periodically— nay,  perpetually  changing — the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits  falling  to  the  earth,  and  addinff  to  the  vegetable  earth  pre- 
viously formed,  their  volatile  products  dissipating  and  finally  entering 
into  new  combinations,  and  being  the  proximate  Causes  of  new  Results. 
Again,  vegetables  constitute  the  food  of  ruminating  and  granivoms 
animals,  of  locusts,  and  varieties  of  the  insect  tribes,  of  worms  and 
other  creeping  things  of  the  earth,  and  of  many  of  the  birds  of  the 
air :  man  draws  largely  upon  it  for  his  subsistence,  and  myriads  subsist 
upon  vegetable  alone;  all  adding,  by  the  digestive  process,  to  the 
animal  matter  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  also  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  soil,  cast  out  at  the  draught;  and,  added  to  the  soil,  unite 
with  and  become  a  portion  of  numerous  consolidated  bodies.  Again, 
the  roots  of  plants  continually  decay,  and  are  as  continually  regenerated 
and  extended;  thus  under  whatever  form  or  disposition  vegetable 
matter  is  deposited  on  the  earth,  it  adds  its  portion  to  the  earth,  and 
thereby  increases  the  general  sum  of  inorganic  matter. 

Animal  and  vegetable  species  of  Terra  Firma  maintain  their 
existence  on  the  same  tenure  as  species  of  the  ocean:  vegetatdes 
exist  by  the  carbon  elaborated  by  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  elements 
of  air  and  water;  they  also  abstract  matters  from  the  soil  in  wfaicli 
they  exist ;  and  they  propagate  by  seeds  or  separation  of  parts : 
animal  species  are  generated,  are  enabled  to  exist,  and  multiply  their 
species  by  devouriitf  animal  or  vegetable  species :  thus  it  if,  in  and 
turoughout  universaT  nature  an  interminable  war  is  carried  on,  the 
strong  devouring  the  weak|  the  weak  preying  upon  and  exiitiiig  hj 
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Om  ttffoogv  deaOh  tnd  the  digestif  e  pfoeen  of  the  iWwg  eontiDQalljr 
■ildiBg  to  the  toil*  aod  the  toil  abstracting  matter  cootimially  from  the 
ataovpbere  and  the  waten ;  the  fossil  kingdom  enlarging  as  species 
geaermte  and  decay ;  the  mineral  kingdom  increasing  in  everj  vibration 
of  Tioiey  as  generations  rise  and  decaj,  and  as  matter  composing  the 
beds  of  earth  chanses  in  its  character  and  qualities.  As  the  naked 
poifpca  elaborate  suica,  as  stony  polypesy  crostaceoui^  and  molluscous 
aoiMls  elaborate  calx  and  soda,  so  the  vegetable  species  elaborate  the 
elfinents  of  potash*  many  peculiar  acids,  and  a  variety  of  vegetable 
pfodsetsiv  so  animals  elaborate  oils,  animal  matter,  iron,  &c.;  tlie 
elewents  of  the  one,  and  the  elements  of  the  other,  uniting  in  death 
and  eontriboting  to  form  beds  of  the  earth,  in  which,  although  every 
organic  form  is  obliterated,  individual  character  exists  sof&ient  to 
eMble  man  to  identify  its  previous  condition  as  a  product  of  the  earth* 
Plaeo  a  bed  of  blaok  mould  by  the  side  of  a  bed  of  chalk,  how  great  is 
tbe  eoBtrast,  how  diverai6ed  the  material,  trace  each  to  the  fountain 
bead  of  production,  and  tbe  like  phenomena  are  observable,  countless 
speeiea,  diflering  from  each  other  in  form  and  character  uniting  in 
death,  and  producing  onb  rbsult  i  blend  the  one  with  the  other,  after 
safcfeetiag  them  to  dimate  and  consequent  chemical  action  and  change, 
aad  the  leeults  are  the  varied  beds  and  mineral  aggregates  of  this 
earth. 

''it  b  generally  oonsidered,''  savs  Professor  Brande,  "that  lime  is 
elaborateaby  animal  species;*'  such,  indeed,  is  tbe  expressed  opinion 
of  LimMBos  ud  other  writers,  but  it  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  be  the 
general  oplmoo  of  geologists.  Still,  qualified  as  this  admission  is,  it 
leads  the  way  to  admissions  still  more  important — to  a  knowledge  of 
fiets  still  more  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  tbe  enigma  of  nature  i  it  is 
also  admitted  that  vegetable  earth  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetableiW  that  much  of  its  material  is  abstracted  from  tbe  compounds 
air  and  water,  and  much  more  is  formed  by  the  digestive  process  of 
aaimab  whidi  feed  upon  it  The  vegetable  body,  springing  from  a 
basis  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  is  found,  on  ultimate  analysis,  to 
consist  of  Uie  elemenu  of  air  and  water,  and  of  carbon,  the  latter  con* 
stititing  the  bulk  of  the  vegetable  bodys  the  union  of  these  com- 
pounds in  definite  proportions,  determining,  of  necessity,  the  character 
of  tbe  plant,  and  tne  link  in  the  chain  of  vegetable  life  extending  in  a 
mdvated  scale  from  the  tremelte,  which  have  neither  form  nor  sise 
defined,  nor  appearance  of  organic  structure,  to  tbe  fungi,  mosses, 
licbena,  grasses,  plants,  and,  finiuly,  to  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

In  all  climates  we  observe  the  first  manifestations,  the  gradual 
increase,  and  the  vast  local  accumulations  of  vegetable  earth :  the 
pulverulent  lichens,  requiring  no  vegetable  soil  in  the  first  effort  of 
vegetative  life,  clothe  the  barren  rock,  and  in  the  gradual  decay  of 
portions  of  the  roots  and  minute  branches  an  exceedingly  fine  earth  is 
formed,  gradually  accumulating  and  concealing  the  rock  on  which  they 
ffrow  from  view :  by  this  continuned  increase  the  plant  is  eventually 
destroyed  by  a  too  rich  soil,  it  per'tshes,  and  in  its  place  foliaceous 
iiebeos,  plants  of  lareer  growth,  spring  up,  destroying  all  that  remains 
of  their  numble  preoecessors,  ana  these  in  turn  give  place  to  mosses. 
^  In  the  plains  the  acrid  grasses  and  plants  yieki  gradually  to  species  of 
a  more  succulent  and  generous  nature,  and  terrestrial  animals  alwajrs 
foQow  In  the  wake  of  the  vegetable  creation.  Tbe  fossil  kingdom  is 
inimical  to  vegetable  life,  but  as  tbe  mineral  kingdom  forms  by  and  in 
the  decomposition  and  recombination  of  these  bMiies,  so  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  when  favoured  by  warmth  and  moisture,  increases  in  extent 
and  variety.  Humboldt  has  remarked  that  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
Guinea,  and  the  rocky  coasts  of  Peru,  the  pioneers  of  vegetable  life 
are  soc»Bulent  plants :  in  the  Pacific,  vegetation  forms  very  rapidly, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  favoured  by  heat  aod  moisture :  in  the 
deserts,  as  previously  observed,  the  earth  remains  barren  and  unpro* 
doctive  age  after  age,  and  every  region  of  the  earth  presents  not  only 
mineral  and  geographical  features  peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  peculiar 
vegetation  I  '*Tbus,''  as  Lamoreaux  remarks,  ''the  bason  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  west  sea  of  the  Indies,  comprising  most  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  East  coast  of  South  America,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 
gnlfb,  the  shores  of  New  Holland  and  the  adiacent  isles ;  the  Mediter- 
ranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  all  have  a  marked  vegetation  of  their  own, 
differing  from  each  other." 

In  form,  in  matter,  and  in  motions.  Nature  is  equally  variable  t  the 
production  of  one  day  disappeara  in  the  next;  the  etherial  fluid 
becomes  sriform,  vaporous,  or  aqueous ;  the  aqueous  becomes  con- 
solidated as  rock.  Again  they  change,  and  again  and  again,  as  locally 
aflbeted,  without  regard  being  had  to  their  usefulness  or  to  their 
utility.  All  things  are  Produced,  all  things  are  Producing,  all  things 
are  perpetually  changing  in  their  parts  and  qualities.  A  stratum 
is  formed  tonday.  It  is  destroyed  on  the  morrow ;  the  ocean  retires 
before  the  earth ;  the  earth  is  overwhelmed  by  the  flood ;  the  innu- 
mmble  phenomena  constituting  earth  being  necessarily  produced  by 


uniting  and  contending  motions,  and  uniting  and  contending  matters, 
originating  iu  one  and  in  many  causes.  , 

£i  the  changes  continually  Uking  place  among  inorganic  bodies, 
elementary  principles,  and  gaseous  compounds,  the  like  diflkulties 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  man  of  science  when  he  attempts  to  generalize 
upon  particular  phenomenon.  Life  departing,  the  passive  dothing  of 
life  becomes  a  portion  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  accidentally  oonsigncd, 
and  the  subject  of  new  forces,  the  nature  of  the  influences  exercised 
upon  it,  determining  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  result*  A  forest  is 
prostrated  by  tempest  or  by  flood,  and  the  wreck  covering  perchance 
several  leagues,  becomes  gradually  or  suddenly  entombed  in  the  earth : 
it  is  then,  Uie  nature  of  the  earth,  and  the  peculiar  iofluencei  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  determines  the  character  the  embedded  fossil  remains 
will  assume :  thus  within  an  cartiiy  soil,  thev  quickly  decompMe,  be- 
coming a  portion  of  that  soil;  imbedded  in  saline  earths,  they  are 
preserved  from  decomposition,  and  become  mineralized  as  coal;  im- 
bedded in  peculiar  days,  they  perchance  mineralize  as  slate ;  or,  under 
other  circumstances,  become  siliceous  bodies,  or  proximate  causes  of 
the  production  of  basalt;  the  ultimate  result  always  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material  in  iU  mixture,  and  upon  the  elemenU  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  and  by  which  their  changes  are  directed 
and  governed,  the  organic  body  in  death  becoming  the  subject  of  new 
and  peculiar  disposition  in  its  atomic  parU  and  qualities,  decomposing, 
or  consolidating,  as  the  accidents  of  circumstance  may  determine,  their 

f>riroary  qualities  being  for  ever  lost  in  their  new  dispositions.  Again, 
n  the  more  complex  organizations  and  combinations  of  nature,  we  see 
the  folly  of  generalizing  upon  single  phenomenon ;  for  particular  fossil 
species  may  be  found  in  cerUin  strata  which  bear  a  striking  analogy 
to  each  other,  but  the  Causes  of  Effects  thus  manifest  may  widely  difter 
from  each  other;  thus  land  animals  may  be,  and  often  are  found  in 
oceanic  beds :  found,  for  instance,  in  the  chalk  and  lias  of  England  are 
often  the  relics  of  elephanU  and  other  terrestrial  animals,  formerlv 
canied  therein  by  running  streams :  and,  again,  oceanic  animals 
are  abundantiy  found  in  terrestrial  straU,  not  only  as  primanly 
forming  these  strata,  but  also  generally  diffused  through  terrestrial  earths 
by  the  moving  causes  of  flood  and  fire  t  the  accidents  of  a  da^, 
of  an  hour,  may  in  a  few  fleeting  moments  have  produced  this 
complicated  sUte  of  afl&in:  but,  if  the  primary  causes  of  many  terres- 
trial vegetable  species  being  locally  generaUd  and  produced,  forming 
noble  forests,  verdant  savannahs  and  plains  still  exist,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  sum  of  terrestrial  earth  as  vegetoble 
soil  stilt  continues  to  increase ;  for  in  all  bodies  decomposition  and  re- 
combination is  rapidly  going  on,  and  all  aluminous  earths  are  the  resdts 
proceeding  therefrom.  In  the  rainless  regions,  particularty  the  great 
deserU  or  the  earth,  immense  local  areas  are  nearly  or  wholly  devoid 
of  life,  and  as  a  necessary  conseouence  vegetable  earths  are  not  to  be 
found  udess  deposited  in  the  fine  of  riven,  in  deltas,  and  narrow 
vdleys,  such  as  the  Oasis;  and  this  done  is  a  great  testimony  that 
the  earths  which  cover  the  vdleys  are  not  produced  as  is  generally 
asserted  by  the  disintegration  of  ancient  rocks,  for  the  nature  of  the 
silt  of  rivera  is  dways  coosonent  to  tbe  nature  of  the  soil,  thus  in 
some  streams  it  is  dmost  wholly  composed  of  salts  and  vegetable 
earths,  whereas  in  the  absence  of  vegetable  earth  the  mattera  held 
in  suspension  are  such  as  charaterize  the  fossil  soil,  as  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  lime,  [soda,  iron,  mucilagine  sdt,  sulphuric  add,  and 
other  compounds  belonging  to  fossil  soils  odv.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
locd  areas  of  the  globe  favourable  for  tbe  development  and  increase 
of  vegeUble  species,  vegetable  earths  abound  also,  the  locd  extent  of 
production  of  the  one  depending  on  the  increase  of  the  other,  for 
even  when  deposited  in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  running  streams,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ratio  of  increase  be  continually  such  as  is  conso- 
nent  with  the  increase  and  decomposition  of  organic  bodies  from 
whence  the  supply  is  obtained.  Thus  it  is,  primary  or  fossil  soils 
uncovered  with  vegeUble  species,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  run- 
nii^  waters,  suffer  degradation  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  hills  and 
mountains  become  intenected  with  ravines,  and  beds  of  rivera  are 
carried  below  tbe  adjacent  soil:  the  mountdn  ranges  of  Arabia  and 
other  parU  of  Asia,  of  Africa  and  Australia,  suffer  degradation  to  a 
vast  extent  during  the  monsoms  or  rainy  season,  the  abstracted  ma* 
terial  being  carried  into  and  spread  over  the  valleys  and  plams,  or 
otherwise  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean  from  whence  it  was  primarilr 
derived,  but  in  those  places  where  vegetable  species  abound,  the  eartii 
is  protected  from  abrasion,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  decomposed  vege- 
table bodies  carried  by  the  waten  into  the  valleys  prevenUany  furtber 
decomposition. 

It  is  an  error  generdly  embraced  in  the  present  day  that  the  earth 
receives  no  increase,  but  merely  changes  in  iU  parU  and  qudities, 
and|that  the  sum  of  consolidated  matter  and  of  the  waten  continue  the 
same  for  ever.  This,  dtbough  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  of  ancient 
pbilosopberif  it  as  entirely  at  varianoe  witii  the  nature  of  things 
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mL  •»  h  it  to  f««tt  •omiiif  utdtr  the  oognifaiioe  of  even 
eomnum^ser? en.  From  the  wttertin  the  union  of  oxjgeiiy  hydroMOi 
•nd  Bitrogeo,  tided  by  light  tod  bettt  ipeciet  ire  prodooeOy  derive 
their  hMteett,  their  fovend  eapacitiee  and  poweiv,  and  are  enabled 
to  propagate  their  ipeeieet  the  noiop  of  theie  elements  in  yarying 
proportione  of  neeeatlty  ptodneee  rarylns  reanlUs  and,  again, 
with  theeo  rMait%  thua  generated  bf  the  livings  the  aeveral 
elementa  of  bedief»  and  deeompoaed  portiona  of  bodiei,  again 
and  again  unilOi  prododng  a  further  and  indefinite  aeries  of 
reMlta.  Soase  of  the  efTptog»0ia«  for  instance,  derire  their 
noerishasent  and  ioereaae  mm  the  atmosphere  alone,  and  thus 
eonsdidated  asatter,  termed  regetable  earth,  is  production  in  inces* 
aant  deeaj  and  reproduetion  of  theae  plants  i  quantity  beiitt  pro* 
duced  from  the  cootinoed  generation  of  atoms  in  the  unity  of  these 
atomSf  and  quality  being  produced  from  the  ▼arying  mixtures  of  matter 
with  matter,  the  earU)  obtaining  increase  l>y  the  processes  of  genera- 
tion, dissolution,  and  change.  Every  organic  body  in  the  oceap 
abstracts  by  Its  mechanioai  or  chemical  operations  a  certain  portion 
from  the  waters,  the  oaygen  and  hydrogen  uniting  according  to  the 
forces  of  affinity  and  motion,  ammonia,  carbon,  and  other  proximate 
elementary  bodies  being  produced,  previously  no  existence,  and 
when  formed  maintaining  their  integrity  of  character  under  num- 
berless eombinations.  and  being  incapable  of  returning  to  their 
previous  state.  In  like  manner  terrestrial  species  abstract  from  the 
waters  and  the  atmosphere— a  portion  of  this  abstracted  material  is 
again  returned  to  these  elementary  compounds,  but  another  portion  is 
retained  by  the  body  which  is  thereby  enabled  to  maintain  its  position 
as  a  thing  of  life,  to  develope  its  parts,  and  to  propagate  its  sjpeciea. 
The  eartn  teems  with  countless  myriads  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
life  is  susUined  In  and  throqghout  the  whole  by  incessant  absortion, 
and  eoneequent  abstraction  of  atmospheric  air,  a  fourth  body  carbon 
being  the  resdt,  more  concentrated  in  lU  nature  and  of  greater  specific 
gravity,  and  consequently  having  a  greater  tendency  to  consolidate; 
aod  the  carbon  generated  by  animal  life  is  greedily  absort>ed  and  con- 
densed in  ybrm  and  My,  by  vegetable  species  of  simple  organization 
and  of  simple  elementary  qualities* 

The  laws  of  nature,  in  production  and  reprodoctlon,  are  regulated 
by  the  fbroe  of  oircumstaneet;  orderi  are  produced  bv  local  action 
and  re-action  and  local  influences ;  genera  and  species  diverge  there* 
from  by  local  action,  accidentally  or  casually  manifested ;  the  genera, 
order,  or  species  produced,  the  multiplication  of  like  from  like, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  accident  of  circumstance,  over  which  they 
have  no  defined  control  i  thus  under  fayourable  circumstances,  and  in 
the  abaence  of  destroying  asenta  they  rapidly  increase  and  multiply, 
the  treei  become  a  forest,  the  polypes  form  chains  of  hills,  and  loco? 
motive  anhnals  aosemble  iq  aooals-<«flocks  and  herds,  or  swarms, 
obscure  the  face  of  day«  Under  less  favourable  circumstances  they  be* 
come  the  sport  and  prey  of  hostile  species,  or  of  the  elemeuU  t  thua 
the  forests  are  laid  low,  the  flock  and  herds  are  destroyed  by  disease 
or  by  camiverous  animus,  inmimerable  enemiea  thin  the  shoals  of  fishes, 
and  stonns  destroy  the  gathering  insect  tribe ;  brought  into  being  they 
become  immediately  tmi  sport  of  circumstance,  destroying  and  de^ 
•troyed  t  the  frog  feeds  upon  the  insect  tribe,  the  serpent  feeds  upon 
tlie  frog,  the  corraomot  and  the  wild  hog  feed  upon  the  seroent :  each 
of  these  has  iu  enemies,  and  last  of  all  comes  man,  before  whose 
wishee  and  deeires  Death  marehes  terrific,  mowing  down  all  in  his 
way.  The  law  of  nature  is  warli<*-warl«*Hipecies  arranged  against 
speeie»— life  against  Ufef**«sueh  is  of  fiecsNi/^,  otherwise  the  ocean 
water  woold  become  atagwnt  with  the  living  aod  the  dead,  and 
terrcetrial  earth  wovid  for  ever  remain  a  desert. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  apparent  barmonv  in  the  ecopomy  of  nature,  both 
in  the  oeean  and  on  the  earth,  proceeding  from  the  local  dUtribotion 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  arranged  in  groups  and  families,  and  also 
in  the  local  disposiuon  of  inorganic  matter,  which,  although  produced 
by  many,  eontaine  elementary  priqclplea  and  proximate  principles, 
simUatiog  and  in  common  with  alh  hut,  upon  a  close  examination  and 
analyais,  we  find  that  all  aggregate  masaes  of  matter  differ  widely 
from  each  other,  and.  although  the  general  aspect  of  the  mineral 
eomponnd  rai^  be  auch  aa  to  enable  us  to  classify  and  arrange  them, 
still  there  is  a  marked  diffiifence  in  the  compoaition,  structure,  and 
qnalitiea  of  aggregatea  bearing  the  same  name.  Motions  and  matter 
•tmiiating  and  pralonged  to  a  certain  period  of  Time^  producea  an 
apparent  but  no  real  regolarity  of  dispoaition  of  atrata,  this  apparent 
arrangeqient  pioeeediag  from  aimHar  Causei,  by  a  aeries  of  disposi- 
tions of  like  qualities,  and  of  like  compound  atomic  particles,  the 
matter  thoa  brought  t«^etheri  producing  ovk  ugauLT,  the  stratum 
thus  formed  having  qualitiea  peculiar  to  the  class  to  which  it 
owea  its  origin.  In  the  union  of  matter  inert  there  is  no  fixed  law, 
for  eoontlesa  organie  bodies  of  the  animal  and.  yegetahle  ku^gdoma 
aii  eentoedljr  unitod  topthor  after  the  foootioiial  op^rikftiooi  of  Ufe 


haye  ceesed,  ai^  the  natmre  of  these  bodfea,  and  of  tho  elementary 
principles  with  which  they  unite  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  determmes 
the  nature  of  the  strata ;  thus  some,  in  union  and  general  decompo- 
sition, form  clay-*others  marls,  varying  in  their  qualities,  according  to 
thai  r  mixtures— others  sands,  or  limestone,  or  other  kinds  of  rock, 
or  compound  bodies.  In  all  these  Chaqgea  toe  Causes  of  effects  pro- 
duced may  be  maqy,  but  the  result  is  on£  ;  the  material  of  the  stratam 
may  difer  in  its  local  distribution,  but  the  difference  escapes  the 
cogniieqce  of  the  senses  as  we  review  the  on«  whoi.8. 

In  the  union  of  particles  and  proximate  principles,  of  which  terres- 
trial earth  is  compMod,  crystaline  and  cemented  masaes  are  produced, 
and  even  the  ptherial  and  yolatile  principles  loosely  disseminated  in 
the  atmoaphere,  and  in  the  earth,  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light 
and  heat,  unite  in  quantities  with  the  particles  and  aggregates  of 
matter  %  thus  the  bulk  of  earth  receives  a  continued  accession  to  iti 
parts  and  quantities;  the  waters  and  the  air  enter  into  the  oompositioa 
of  fossil  and  mineral  aggregates :  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not  neces- 
aary  to  ensure  the  continualinorease  of  the  earth  and  decrease  of  tbe 
waters  and  the  atmosphere,  that  the  elementary  constituents  of  oigaoic 
bodies  should  be  preserved  tc^ether  aa  one  whole  after  the  functioos  of 
life  have  ceased  and  the  body  has  mingled  with  the  dost;  for  were 
tbe  leaves  of  a  forest  to  volatilize  entirely,  even  then,  the  vqJatiU 
principles  in  their  ultimate  recombinations  become  constituents  of  tbe 
rooks,  earths,  metals,  or  gaseous  products. 

This  difference  in  quantities  and  qualities  would  have  no  ex- 
istence did  Nature  act  by  unerring  rules;  a  compound  aggregate 
piass  of  inorganic  matter  is  naturally  formed,  but  the  object  for  wnidi  it 
is  formed,  or  the  intents  aud  purposes  of  it  application,  are  alike  un- 
certain: there  are  peculiar  xinds  of  rock,  which  man  can  seve- 
rally and  usefully  employ,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  one  particular  kind  of  rock, 
for  man  could  do  without  it,  the  earth  could  do  without  it,  and  its  ab- 
sence would  very  often  be  an  advantage  to  production  and  re-pro- 
duction, and  more  particularly  to  man,  whose  brief  career  is  passed 
in  rendering  nature  subservient  to  his  wants  and  purposes.  Agaii^ 
9trata  are  produced,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  strata  hayiqg  peca- 
liarity  of  form,  composition,  and  character,  for  the  use  of  a  thing 
does  not  constitute  its  necessity,  even  admitting  for  a  moment  tbat  it 
is  useful ;  and  this  appliea  even  to  the  precious  metals,  for,  however 
desirable  gold  may  be  in  our  eyes,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  there 
is  no  necessity  for  gold — man  perhaps  would  be  happier  without  iU 

Tbe  stratum  forms  by  tbe  mere  accidents  of  union  of  matter  with 
matter ;  it  disunites  once  more,  and  is  irrevocably  separated  by  the 
accidents  of  flood  or  fire,  and  new  results  are  produced  by  the  mere 
accidents  of  union.  In  all  the  changes  manifest  in  this  planet,  Life  ii 
subservient  to  the  building  of  consolidated  matter,  and  this  eonioli- 
dated  matter  is  in  turn  subservient  to  life,  the  accidents  of  producUon 
and  the  accidents  of  tUitruetian  equally  affecting  both.  Tbe  laws  of 
Nature  are  the  laws  of  Forces,  which  regulate  the  distribution  of 
Forces  and  consequent  Action,  and  the  union  of  bodies  proceeds  from 
the  forces  of  affinity  and  cohesion  which  invariably  govern  the  dispo- 
sition of  matter  uniting  with  matter :  thus,  bodies  unite  with  bodies, 
simllating,  or  bearing  relationship  to  themselves.  Again,  aggregates 
unite  by  the  force  of  specific  gravity  and  lateral  pressure,  or  upon 
the  cessation  of  motion,  or  the  disposition  of  those  forces  imparted* 
It  is  from  these  necessary  consequences  of  matter  united,  uniting^  and 
contending  with  matter,  that  rocks,  strata,  and  other  compound  mine- 
ral bodies  are  produced. 

Philosophers  of  the  present  day  have  placed  a  record  before  as, 
facts  the  most  astounding,  of  vast  aggregate  masses  of  terrestrial 
earth,  being  formed  of  minute  animalcula :  thus  Ebrenberg  speaks  of 
his  discoveries  of  chalk,  earths,  tripoli,  and  other  compounos,  being 
wholly  composed  of  animal  life :  ^  At  Swienemude  in  the  Baltic,"  be 
observes,  **  where  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  cubic  feet  of  mud 
were  recently  removed  in  one  year,  one  third  of  that  entire  mass 
consisted  of  microscopic  animals.  The  Moors  of  Leinburgh  present 
accumulations  of  fossil  infusoria  28  feet  in  thickness.  In  tbe  peatr 
layer  of  Berlin  tunnel-shaped  deposits  of  eggs  reach  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  60  feet ;  there  la  no  doubt,"  ne  says,  •*  tbey  are  still 
alive,  and  capable  of  increase."  Tbe  like  phenomena  are  mentioned 
by  American  writers  as  manifest  on  that  continent.  M. 


k  FaBBSTONE  QuAsav.— -A  Ifew  days  ago,  some  workmen 
;  freestone  from  a  quarry  nev  Dvlaiton,  dlacovered  u  oak  ucf. 
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PROFESSIONAL  POUCY. 


Sp^— There  ii  by  far  more  tmth  than  there  ought  to  be— perhaps, 
got  qoite  so  much  ai  there  might  have  been — in  the  reflections  thrown 
oat  sgtiost  architects,  in  page  123  of  yoar  last  No.  Tai^en  as  a  bodj, 
tber  do  show  themselves  tohe  both  too  supine  and  too  self-confldent ; 
aad  they  seeminglj  take  no  other  interest  in  their  art,  than  what  is 
suggested  by  a  concern  for  their  own  personal  and  immediate  interests. 
It  would  be  foHr  to  look  for  either  among  them  or  any  other  class  of 

Senons,  such  Qolxotic  public  spirit  as  would  induce  tnem  to  neglect 
le  latter  for  the  fbrmer;  still  they  might  manifest  something  like  a 
disinterested  affection  for  art  for  its  own  sake,— supposing  they  really 
entertain  any ;  or  if  they  do  not,  they  might,  out  of  mere  poiicy,'assume 
tome  appearance  of  liberality  of  feeling,  and  might  also  pay  some 
deference  to  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  by  doing  nothing  to- 
waids  the  encouraging  extra-professional  studr,  they  appear  rather 
detimos  to  check  i^  and  to  show  themselves  determined  neither  to 
eoQoteoance,  oor  to  pay  any  attentioD  to  what  is  done  or  said  by  any 
section  of  the  general  public 

Seienoe  can  shift  for  itself,  because  its  services  cannot  be  dispensed 
with;  but  art  stands  in  a  widely  different  position  i  it  depends  upon 
pablie  svmpathv  and  favour,  upon  a  general  disposition  to  encourage 
itr-wUch  Is  likely,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  be  in  proportion  as  a  taste 
for  art  is  |^nerally  diffused  and  cultivated.  If  they  do  not  perceive 
this,  architects  most  be  very  obtuse  {  if  perceiving  it,  they  do  not 
shape  their  course  accordingly,  they  must  be  very  disinterested— niis- 
interested  at  least  as  far  as  their  art  is  concerned.  But  what  they  do 
not  perceive  or  now  shut  their  eyes  to,  they  may  ere  long  very  sensi- 
bly fmU  Indeed,  they  might  have  found  out  era  this  some  of  the 
ecNwequences  which  are  resulting  from  their  own  negligence  and 
sepineness.  By  standing  aloof,  ai^  refusing  to  take  any  share  in  the 
task  of  enlightenii^  the  public  on  the  subject  of  their  art,  architects 
not  only  betray  an  unworthy  jealousy,  but  by  their  own  incommunioa- 
tireness  and  silence,  they  actually  surrender  up  to  laymen  and  extra- 
professional  writers  a  very  important  influence— that  derived  from 
the  power  of  promulgating  their  opinions  unchecked,  and  of  guiding 
pnbUc  taste,  whether  in  a  right  direction  or  a  wrong  one.  And 
tboogh,  individually,  some  of  the  writers  of  this  dass  may  be  feeble 
eooQgh ;  as  a  body  thev  are  not  to  be  despised. 

If  no  one  else,  Mr.  Uwilt  is,  perhaps,  now  fully  sensible  of  this,  be- 
came so  far  from  awing — as  be,  no  doubt,  flattered  himself  he  should 
do— Reviewers,  Amateurs,  et  koc  genia  omne.  Into  silence,  his  sneers 
and  reproaches  seem  to  have  stirred  up  their  blood,  to  have  rendered 
tbem  more  daring  and  active  than  ever.  He  has  certainly  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  rendering  himself  obnoxious,  and  a  mark  for 
their  shafts,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  remain  sticking  in  him ; 
neither  does  the  poor  <*  stricken  deer"  meet  with  any  show  of  sympathy 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  whose  maxim  on  such  occasions  is,  iauve 

Aiaother  drcumstaoce  which  does  not  say  much  for  the  eon  amort 
feeling  with  which  architecU  apply  to  their  art,  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinarily  great  numerical  increase  of  the  profession,  as 
far  M  they  are  concerned  there  is  less  encouragement  than  ever  for 
architectural  publications.  Were  it  not  for  purchasers  of  a  different 
dass,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  sale  at  all  for  them.  It  Is  the  same, 
too,  in  regard  to  works  of^the  same  kind  imported  from  the  Continents 
not  otte  copy  in  twenty — perhaps  not  even  a  single  one,  finds  a  pur- 
chaser among  professtonal  men;  it  may  therelore  be  questioned 
whether  the  Tatter  are  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  many  foreign 
PoUtcatioDB  of  the  sort,  unless  they  happen  to  have  seen  them  on  the 
ubfiry  table  of  some  amateur.  It  may  be  that  those  among  the  pro- 
feastoQ  who  can  best  aflbrd  to  purchase  expensive  architectural  books, 
ate  those  who  least  of  all  need  tbem  for  any  information  or  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  them.  Still  it  might  be  presumed  that  whether 
tbey  have  actual  occasion  for  them  or  not,  they  would  be  glad  to 
possess  them,  just  as  they  do  pictures  and  other  productions  of  art : 
Bsy,  even  if  only  in  evidence  of  their  own  affection  for  tkeir  omn  art, 
«d  of  their  wiilii^ess  to  encourage  it  in  every  possible  shape.    But, 

pudet  hfec  opprobia  iantu 
Xt  did  potoisae  et  non  potoiise  refelli, 

—such  le  not  the  case  t  some  of  those  who  can  afford  to  do  most  in 
the  way  of  bestowing  sueh  encouragement  on  architectural  literature 
tad  llluetration,  are  precisely  those  who  show  themselves  most  nig- 
gardly}  and  that,  sometimes  to  a  degree  quite  incredible.  Shocking 
IS  it  may  lie  to  say  all  this,  it  is  still  more  shocking  that  there  should 
beaqr  occasion  for  saying  it  at  all ;  and  to  think  of  suppressing  it  is 
pcrfbct^  useless,  because  if  it  does  not  reach  the  public  througU  one 
ebMdt  tt  will  through  another,  and  the  attempt  to  keep  it  back  will 
oalf  ewM  it  ta  burst  forth  at  last  with  all  the  greater  rioleoce* 


As  to  nnrself  I  own  that  I  night  hontur  pfefmsiMal  mas  musk 
more  than  I  sow  do,  did  I  honour  aiehiteoture  much  less, 

I  remain,  &e., 

CiBmoa« 


AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY, 

By  Professor  BaAMDs,  F.R^  &c. 

Lecture  \L—DeUv$red  mi  th$  JtoytU  iiutHuiUm,  March  3,  1844. 

(SpecitiUff  repoHidfir  tkit  Jonrttal.) 

Tht  great  hulk  of  a  vegetable  consisting  of  rarbon*  hydrogen,  oiygen,  and 
nitrogen,  the  question  arises,  are  these  contained  in  the  water,  carboale  acid, 
and  ammonia  of  the  air,  and  the  table  given  of  tlie  eomposition  of  theie 
answers  In  the  affirmative ;  the  sarboa  is  in  the  carbonle  acid,  the  hydrogen 
in  the  water  and  the  ammonia,  the  oxygen  In  the  water  and  the  acid,  and  the 
nitrogen  in  the  ammonia.  But  it  may  be  said  that  there  Is  carbon  In  the  soil 
as  humus ;  true,  but  not  in  a  fit  state  to  act  as  food  for  the  phuit,  which 
would  starve  when  surrouniled  with  these  four  elements,  if  they  were 
not  in  a  state  of  combination  proper  for  Ita  consumption.  Carbon 
Is  of  no  use  to  the  plant  without  It  be  combined  with  oxygen  as  carbonle 
add,  nor  hydrogen  without  it  be  combined  with  oxygen  as  water,  or  with 
nitrogen  as  ammonia,  nor  nitrogen  except,  with  hydrogen,  it  exists  as  am* 
monia.  Theee  gases  are  all  evolved  during  the  deoompoai  tion  of  animals.  In 
a  similar  condition  Is  man,  tor  though  he  requires  little  elie  than  the  elements 
they  contain  for  his  life  and  growth,  yet  it  is  of  no  use  offering  him,  water, 
carbonic  add,  and  ammonia  u  food  i  for  him  these  must  be  elaborated  by  the 
plant  into  gum,  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  fibrin,  &e.  Thos  it  ia  seen  that  the 
plant  feeds  upon  unorganised  matter,  but  organising  it,  eooverttng  it  Into  Its 
own  tissues,  It  renders  It  Into  a  proper  condition  to  become  the  food  of  the 
animal,  which,  in  Its  torn,  converts  it  into  its  own  substance;  and  then,  to 
complete  the  circle,  when  the  animal  dies,  his  decomposing  body  passes  again 
Into  those  gaaes  which  are  tlae  proper  food  of  plants. 

First,  as  regards  the  water.  This  is  always  present  In  the  air  in  large 
quantities  as  moisture,  but  is  very  variable,  depending  prindpally  upon  tern* 
peratnre  and  pressors,  the  supply  being  always  kept  up  by  the  evaporation 
continually  taking  place.  The  greater  the  heat  the  greater  the  evaporation, 
and  the  more  water  the  air  can  take  up.  When  the  air  has  not,  for  Its  tem- 
perature, the  proper  quantity  of  moisture,  in  passing  ovsr  a  field  itdeprives 
ths  crop  of  some  of  Its  water,  l>y  Inereaslng  too  much  the  evaporation  from 
the  aorface  of  the  leaf,  and  is  called  a  parching  wind.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  air  is  very  moist,  plants  take  water  from  it.  Capilhuy  action  takes 
plaoe  continually  in  the  juices  of  a  plant,  and  the  evaporation  at  ths  eorfkce 
of  the  leaf,  like  that  In  the  soil,  causes  the  thin  sap  which  rises  into  the  leaf  to 
go  out  of  it  thick  and  syroppy.  This  will  ssrve  to  explain  why  ths  leaf  con- 
tains so  l%rgs  a  per  centage  of  ash. 

When  water  Is  cooled  down  to  a  tsmperatute  of  40^,  It  begins  to  expand, 
and  continaes  expanding  till,  at  92?,  it  dresses.  This  expandcn  takes  place 
with  gigantic  power,  mding  asunder  the  hardest  rocks  into  which  water 
has  infiltered,  and  bursting  leaden  and  Iron  pipes  with  fttflUty.  Phials,  and 
thick  iron  tubes,  filled  with  water,  may  be  heard  to  burst  if  immersed  in  an 
artifidal  fireesing  mixture.  In  this  maansr  the  frost  asts  hi  didnlegraCing 
the  soil.  In  paadng  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  water  gWss  eat  heat 
until  It  Is  solid,  lieat  which  was  not  prevkMisly  ssndbls  to  the  thennooBeter, 
tsfmed  latent  beat.  This  beat,  which  is  always  evolfsd  when  liqukis  beeome 
soHd,  may  be  rendered  evident  by  cfjstalliiing  a  soludon  of  a  salt,  soeh  as 
sulphate  of  soda.  If  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  be  eorked  np  in  a 
flask  whilst  steaming,  tlie  vapour  eeBdensiag  forms  a  partial  vacuum,  and 
the  soUition  remains  liquid ;  but  so  soon  as  the  air  is  admitCed,  crystaUisa« 
tion  takes  placs  rapidly,  heat  is  evolved,  and  owing  to  the  expansion,  the 
liquid  rises  op  the  neck  of  the  flask.  This  may  be  considefcd  to  represent 
what  takee  plaoe  during  the  freesing  of  water.  Water  is  nseful  also  as  a  sol- 
vent of  atr,  as  it  will  take  np  l-36th  of  its  bulk.  The  air  which  ndn  or  snow 
contains  has  been  found  to  have  more  oxygen  tlian  is  in  the  atmosphsrs,  as 
though  they  had  a  greater  .attraction  for  the  oaygea  tlian  for  the  nitrogen. 
The  proportion  is  iocressed  from  21  to  S2  per  cent.  It  also  has  fkom  one  to  six 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  add.  Thua  it  supplies  to  tlie  plant  air  of  much  mor 
fovoniable  eompodtion  than  ths  atmoaphcn.  It  also  carrlss  down  with  It  a 
portion  of  mnmooia,  which  givss  to  It  the  feeling  of  softness.  This  is  of  use 
to  the  plsat,  aivl  though  1,000  gallons  of  rain  water  is  notbhig  to  be  evapo* 
rated  from  a  fidd,  yet  the  amount  of  ammonlacal  salts  left  behind  is  by  no 
means  trifling. 

As  in  the  pesMge  from  the  liquid  to  the  sdhd,  water  gives  out  heat,  so  In 
vapottrising,  or  in  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  water 
abstracts  hsat    Wet  sloths  are  frequently  wrapt  round  the  head  for  thi 
puipoes,  the  water  evaporatiBg  sarriss  wi^i  It  beat,  which  it  renders  latent 
taking  it  from  any  substance  near  it.   It  is  essential  for  its  efaaags  of  condl* 
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tion»  and  yet  ean  not  be  detected  by  the  tbennometer  *»  deprive  it  of  It,  and  it 
is  again  liquid.  By  absorbing  its  vaponr  as  quiclcly  aa  fonned  under  an  air 
pump  receirer,  water  may  be  frosen,  owing  to  tbe  abstraction  of  beat  by  its 
own  erapovation.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  a  wet  aoil  is  always  a  cold  one, 
for  when  the  aun  does  shine  on  it,  its  warming  faifluence  is  neutraliied  by  tbe 
action  of  evaporation. 

Tbeee  are  the  edsets  on  plants  from  mere  change  of  form.  But  as  water  is 
deeompoaed  laiKely  by  plants,  its  composition  must  be  next  considered*  In 
100  parts,  water  eonaista  by  weight  of 

Oxygen        88'9    «,    8 
Hydrogen    IH    -    I 

lOflT  ~i 
or,  by  meaanre,  two  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  i  consequently  oxygen  is 
16  times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  which  is  the  lightest  of  gases,  being  about 
l-15th  of  the  weight  of  air.  Ranns,  with  which  some  trees  so  abound,  hate 
an  excess  of  hydrogen  i|i  them.  Now  this  can  only  come  from  tbe  water 
which  tlaey  decompose,  and  consequently  we  find  that  plants  are  continually 
liberating  oxygen,  no  doubt  principally  firom  the  water  of  which  they  ha?e 
appropriated  the  hydrogen. 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  water  is  to  decompose 
i  ;  and  if  for  that  purpose  electricity  is  employed,  the  advantage  is  gained  of 
being  able  to  collect  the  products  separately.  In  analysing  the  air,  only  one 
of  its  components  could  be  obtained,  and  that  only  by  removing  the  other. 
But  by  bringing  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  into  water,  the  electric  current 
cauaes  the  hydrogpen  to  aeparate  from  tlie  oxygen,  and  each  ia  evolved  at  a 
different  poK  aU  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  and  all  the  oxygen  at  the 
positive  pole.  By  placing  gUss  vessels  over  the  poles  the  gases  may  be  col* 
leeted,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  tbe  hydrogen  will  occupy  twice  the  bulk 
of  the  oxygen,  but  if  it  be  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  only  i  of  its 
weight.  A  lighted  taper  immened  in  the  hydrogen  is  itself  extinguished  but 
ignites  the  gas,  which  bums,  if  in  contact  with  air,  with  a  pale  blue  flame  ; 
immersed  in  the  oxygen,  its  combustion  is  much  more  rapid  and  brilliant. 
These  gases,  when  mixed  and  ignited,  explode  with  great  noise,  and  re-form 
water.  But  the  best  method  of  effecting  this  is  to  screw  on  to  the  top  of  a 
bell  glass  filled  with  the  mixed  gases,  a  Cavendish's  aj^^aratus,  which  constsU 
of  a  strong  glass  vessel,  through  each  side  of  tbe  neck  of  which  passes  a 
plathium  wire,  which  wires  nearly  meet  in  the  interior ;  baring  previously  ex* 
hauated  this  of  iU  air,  let  the  gases  enter  into  it  $  then,  after  closing  the  stop- 
cock, without  removing  the  apparatus,  send  an  electric  spark  through  its 
platinum  wires  from  a  Leyden  jar,  which  will  cause  the  gases  to  unite,  and 
the  water  formed  will  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  Cavendish ;  by  again 
opening  the  communication,  more  of  the  gases  will  rush  into  tbe  partial 
vacuum  that  is  fonned,  and  it  may  thus  be  repeated  till  all  the  gases  are 
combined.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  nine  ounces  of  water  can  be  decomposed 
into  eight  ounces  of  oxygen  and  one  ounce  of  hydrogen  gases,  which  may 
then  be  reconverted  into  nine  ounces  of  water.  Thus  electricity  is  employed 
to  decompose  and  to  recompose  water. 

Next  with  respect  to  the  carbonic  acid.  Tbe  base  of  this,  carbon  or  char- 
coal, has  been  very  highly  recommended  for  its  good  effecU  when  applied  as  a 
top-dressing.  This  waa  once  attributed  to  the  plants  feeding  on  it  ia  some  way 
or  other,  but  that  klaa  is  now  discarded.  It  appears  as  though  its  action  was 
principally  due  to  its  absortion  of  ammonia.  Many  subsUnces  possess  this 
property  of  absorbing  moisture  and  gases,  but  none  to  so  surprising  an  extent 
as  carbon.  If  a  piece  of  fresh-burnt  charcoal  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will 
shortly  be  found  to  have  increased  considerably  in  weight,  owing  principally 
to  the  water  it  has  abstracted  from  the  air.  But  this  property  varies  according 
to  tbe  source  of  the  charcoal,  as  the  following  Uble  exhibits  :— 
After  one  week's  exposure  of 

Charcoal  from  Ugnum  Yitse^  it  had  gained  9'6  per  cent, 
H  Rr  »»  13* 

Box  „  14r 

tf  Beech  „  16-3       „ 

Oak  „  16-5       „ 

Blahogany  „  18- 

But  this  property  of  charcoal  is  shown  more  remarkably  with  respect  to 
the  gases,  many  of  which  are  rapidly  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  many  tiroes 
the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  t— 

1  volume  of  charcoal  abaoriia  of 
Ammonia        •  .    90  vohunes       Carbonic  oxide . 


9*tZ  volmnes 
»^       » 
7-5        „ 
1-75       „ 


Hydrochloric  add       .    85       „  Oxygen     . 

Sulphurous         .       •    65       „       ^     Nitrogen  • 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen    55       „  Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid      .       .35       ,, 

On  this  account  charcoal  is  frequently  employed  to  sweeten  putrid  water, 
by  filtering  it  through  it,  and  it  is,  after  this  operation,  better  fitted  asmanore 
than  previously,  as  tbe  substances  it  withdrawa  from  the  water  are  beneficial 
to  vegetaUon.  In  this  raanntr  peat  waters  might  be  filtered,  and  the  char- 
coal  captoyed  as  manore. 


But  no  property  of  carbon  is  so  important  to  vegetation  as  its  affinity  for 
oxygen,  being  by  that  means  converted  into  gas,  and  ao  twought  to  the  plant 
in  a  fit  state  for  food.  In  this  manner  it  has  derived  its  carbon,  wliich  in 
many  plants  forms  nearly  one  half  of  their  weight  Not  that  carbon,  when 
pure  and  uncombined,  shows  any  tendency,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  tocom- 
bine  with  oxygen,  but  when  in  combination  in  the  animal  frame,  or  in  the 
vegetable  tissue,  by  respiration  and  decomposition,  then  carbon  is  readily  con- 
verted into  the  gaseous  acid.  This  being  wafted  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
is  by  it,  with  the  assistance  of  solar  light,  decomposed,  its  oxygen  being  again 
set  free,  its  carbon,  uniting  with  the  elements  of  water,  sometimes  Ibraiog 
woody  fibre,  sometimes  gum,  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  forming  leainoos 
sut^tances,  with  excess  of  oxygen,  forming  adds. 


LaoToaB  Vll. 

When  cariwn  in  any  sute  is  heated  to  redness,  it  entirely  passes  off  as 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  if  this  be  performed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  instead  of  air, 
the  combustion  is  rapid,  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  converted  into  car- 
bonic add.  If  the  properties  of  this  gas  be  then  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
extinguish  a  lighted  taper,  and  if  an  animal  be  Inserted  in  it,  it  will  be  deprived 
of  life.  Air  containing  one  tenth  of  it  causes  drowsiness  in  man,  followed 
by  torpor  and  death ;  its  action  is  then  like  that  of  a  narcotic ;  but  when 
pure,  it  suffocates  instantly,  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis.  The  oxygen  ia 
combined  with  the  carbon  in  this  gas  with  so  great  an  affinity,  that  it  almost 
baffies  the  chemist's  art  to  separate  them.  He  is  obliged  to  have  reeuorse 
to  his  most  energetic  means  In  order  to  do  that  which  tbe  minutest  plant  is 
doing  so  constantly,  so  easily,  and  so  largely.  Phosphorus  has  not  tbe 
power  of  abstracting  the  oxygen,  but  if  burning  potassium  be  inserted  into 
this  gas,  decomposition  is  effected,  potash  formed,  and  carbon  liberated, 
which  may  be  rendered  evident  by  diffusing  it  through  water.  Carbonic  acid 
is  hearier  than  air,  hi  tlie  proportion  of  15  to  10,  owing  to  which  it  may  be 
poured  from  vessel  to  vessel  like  water,  this  being  rendered  erident  by  the 
extinction  of  a  taper.  It  may  even  be  transferred  by  letting  down  a  little 
bucket  into  a  jar  of  the  gas.  But  after  a  time  it  will  be  found  to  have 
vanished,  for  it  possesses  a  property  common  to  all  the  gases,  heavy  or 
light,  of  mixing  with  each  other  till  they  are  perfectly  blended.  Abo  heat, 
by  expanding  it,  causes  it  to  ascend,  and  it  may  thus  be  expelled  firom  a 
vessel  by  inserting  a  red  hot  ball.  Owing  to  these  properties,  it  is,  that  it 
gets  difibsed  in  the  air  so  evenly,  and  its  injurious  accumulation  prevented. 
Many  substances  absorb  carbonic  add,  as  is  proved  by  dipping  a  sponge  In 
caustic  alkalies  and  pladng  it  in  a  jar  of  the  gas  over  water.  In  a  short 
time  the  water  will  rise  and  fill  the  vessel.  lime^  also,  rapidly  abaorba  it, 
losing  thereby  its  caustldty,  being  converted  into  chalk.  From  this  chalk  it 
may  be  again  driven  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  acid,  and  this  is  the  readiest 
means  of  producfog  it.  The  difference  of  action  of  this  gas  and  oxygen  on 
a  combustible  body  may  be  beautifully  illustrated  by  inserting  a  taper  with  a 
long  wick,  just  blown  out,  into  a  tall  glass  jar,  the  upper  part  of  which  con- 
tains oxygen,  the  lower  carbonic  add  ;  the  glowing  wick  ia  ignited  on  first 
insertion,  on  towering  it  to  the  region  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  is  extinguished, 
raising  it  up  to  the  oxygen  it  ia  relit,  and  with  care  this  may  be  repeated 
many  times. 

Water  at  the  common  temperature  and  pressure  absorbs  its  own  bulk  of  car- 
bonic acid,  but  will  dissolve  more  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  given. 
It  Is  in  this  manner  tliat  water  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  It  to  produce 
soda  water,  it  communicating  to  liquids  a  peculiar  agreeable  pungency.  Its 
solution  reddens  vegetable  blues,  proring  its  add  quality.  Plants  can  de* 
compose  it  as  readily  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  as  when  in  air,  the  action 
taking  place  at  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  It  is  tbe  pecuhar  characteiiatie  of 
animals  to  produce  carbonic  acid,  of  plants  to  absorb  and  decompose  it.  Tbe 
enormous  increase  of  carbon  in  plants  in  a  short  time,  is  truly  surprising^ 
and  many  experiments  have  been  performed,  the  precautions  taken  being  such 
that  the  plant  could  derive  carbon  from  no  other  source  than  tlie  carbonic 
add  of  the  air.  Grown  in  caldned  clay  and  water,  seed  peas  have  been  ktand 
to  increase  in  three  months  as  follows  :— 


OrigiiMl  Wdgbt. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 


Ashes 


515 
59 

440 
46 

1060 
12 


1072 

Digitized  Itv 


After  SMonUif. 


2376 
281 

1650 
101 

4408 
33 


Oitbolgir 


1861 

222 

1210 

55 

3348 
21 
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OrlgliMlWdgbfi. 

After  9  Months. 

InCTMM. 

Cvbon 460 

Hydrogen             ..         ..           58 

Oxyien 441 

Nitrogen 35 

994 
AUiet        6 

1000 

880 

105 

810 

37 

1832 
6 

1838 

420 

47 

369 

2 

838 

Bttt  the  qnantity  of  ctrbon  tbutabetraetedfrom  the  air  being  lo  enormoni, 
nd  the  earbooie  acid  being  preaent  in  It  in  so  fmaH  a  quantity,  the  qnettion 
■rieee,  ia  the  air  competent  to  anpply  mch  a  demand  ?  To  aieertain  iu  pro- 
baiiiBty,  a  few  calcnlationi  are  iwioirad,  the  daU  for  which  are  well  eaU- 
faUdied.  The  average  weight  of  a  crop  per  acre  ia  abont  1|  ton,  and  aa  on 
the  afcrait  one-third  of  the  weifi^t  of  a  flant  ia  earbon,  the  toUl  carbon  in 
the  crop  may  be  reckoned  aa  about  10  cwt.  per  acre.  The  weight  of  the  air  is 
about  15  lb.  per  aqoare  faidi,  and  taking  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid 
propBt  as  8  In  1000,  and  63  gnu  of  carbonielaeidlto  contain  17  grs.  of  carbon, 
It  win  be  found  that  the  air  on  each  acre  contains  about  seTen  tons  of  carbon, 
sad  thefefore,  if  the  whole  earth  were  culttvated,  it  could  only  support  vege- 
taHon  for  14  years.  But  aa  no  proof  exists  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  i^jtbe  air  is  lessening,  and  aa  it  is  being  reroored  so  enormously  by  vege« 
latieD,  whence  can  come  the  supply  which  maintaina  the  equibbrlum.  There 
lie  at  leant  three  sourees  that  can  be  pointed  to  aa  supplying  Yaat  quantitiea 
of  caibonie  add,  Tix^  animal  respiration,  volcanoes,  and  combustion  of  fuel. 

1.  After  respiration,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air,  will  be 
fcond  to  haTeinereaaed  a  hundredfold,  it  forming  one*fifth  of  the  expired  air. 
It  win  not  then  support  either  life  or  combustion.  Passed  through  lime  water 
it  readers  it  turbid,  frpm  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  24  hours  contains  from 
5  to  8oa.  of  carbon,  or  from  100  to  160  lb.  in  the  year,  the  difference  de- 
ptndmg  upon  the  amount  of  exercise  taken.  ^  With  increased  exercise  more 
miban  ia  consumed  in  the  system,  and  more  heat  produced,  exac  tly  analo- 
gous to  the  consumption  of  carbon  in  a  charcoal  fire,  carbon  when  being 
eiidlsed  alwaya  erohing  beat,  whether  it  takes  place  quickly  or  slowly. 
Ai^^da,  such  as  horses  and  cows,  would,  from  their  bulk,  be  expected  to  ex- 
hale at  leaat  twice  aa  much  aa  man,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Bousslogault, 
that  they  exhale  very  little  more  than  man.  The  inhabitanU  of  Great 
Bdtafai  being  taken  at  20  miUions,  and  supposing  that  other  animals  expire 
abont  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  about 
two  mUHon  tons,  or  sufficient  for  about  four  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land. 

2.  Yokanoes,  both  active  and  extinct,  are  continually  pouring  into  the  air 
terrenta  of  carbonic  acid.  From  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblents,  it  is 
Rckoncd  that  90,000  lb.  of  carbonic  acid  are  daily  evolved. 

3.  Ibe  combustion  of  20  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  which  h  the  annual  con- 
sunptioD  of  Omat  Britain,  adds  to  the  air  14  milUons  of  tons  of  carbon, 
ind  aa  eadi  acre  of  vegetation  is  reckoned  to  require  half  a  ton,  this  akme 
it  soffieient  for  28  miUions  of  acres,  or  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  arable 
land,  M  it  ia  conaidered  that  there  are  about  34  millions  of  acres  in  culU- 
vation. 

By  aodi  means  aa  these,  then,  is  the  carbonic  acid  restored  to  the  atmos- 
phere a«  fast  aa  it  is  abaUracted  by  plants,  and  tbua  the  balance  is  maintained. 

With  regard  to  the  ammonia.  This  is  always  present  in  the  air,  and  is 
carried  down  in  some  quantity  by  rain.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  source 
vhenee  the  plant  derives  iU  nitrogen,  and  not  from  the  air.  ^hen  iU  con- 
stitoents,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  are  mixed  together,  they  do  not  combine, 
nor  ean  they  be  made  to  combine  directly,  but  it  is  formed  invariably  during 
the  decompoaition  of  substances  containing  these  two  gases.  If  horn  shavings 
or  other  animal  matter  are  heated,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  it  is  even  given 
off  during  the  burning  of  a  cigar  and  the  distillation  of  ooal,  thus  having 
both  an  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  It  win  neither  bum  nor  support  com- 
bostion.  Is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  bebg  an  alkaU,  rendera  turmeric 
paper  brown,  and  restores  the  blue  to  liquids  that  have  been  reddened  by 
idds.  It  may  be  made  to  combine  with  excess  of  oxygen  and  then  is  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid  and  water;  in  this  manner  nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
formed  during  lightning,  and  Faraday  considers  it  likely  that  the  points  of 
trees,  being  silent  dischargers  of  the  electricity  of  the  earth,  in  this  way 

I  Attorilog  to  this  ealcalatfoo,  the  carbon  of  the  didly  food,  unountlDg  to  aboak  I  lb., 
is  ooa  half  recmed  to  the  eir  as  carbonic  add. 


contribiito  to  the  fomatloo  of  nitmtaa  in  the  ahr«  Rain  water,  evaponted 
along  with  an  acid  to  prevent  the  ammonia  from  Tolatilixing,  alU  be  found 
to  contain  nitric  add,  sulphuric  add,  and  ammonia,  thua  supplying  to  the 
plant  Its  necessary  Ingredienta.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  In  plants  varies, 
but  ia  always  present,  even  when  the  soil  contafaia  Done,  and  therefore  m 
such  casea  must  come  whoUy  from  the  air,  as  must  also  be  the  case  with  wild 
plants  and  trees.  Bousshigault,  to  whom  adence  is  much  indebted  for  the 
laborious  maimer  in  which  he  haa  inveatigated  these  subjects,  testing  theories 
by  practice  on  a  kirge  scale,  found  that  in  five  years*  rotation  of  crops  the 
nitrogen  aa  well  aa  the  carbon,  waa  present  in  greater  quantities  than  the  soil 
could  possibly  yield.  A  crop  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  which  gave  23,5001b. 
to  the  acre,  contained  38  lb.  more  nitrogen  than  the  soil  could  have  given. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  that  various  crops  contain,  and  its  proportion  to 
the  carbon  and  other  constituents,  is  well  seen  in  the  following  table :— 


Carbon     . .     . . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen    . . 
Nitrogen..     .. 
Ash 

Water     ••     •• 

Hay. 

Clortr 
Hay. 

PoCatoe. 

Wbeat. 

Wbaat 

Straw. 

Oata. 

Oat 

Straw. 

458 
50 

387 
15 
90 

1000 
158 

1158 

474 
50 

378 
21 
77 

1000 
210 

1210 

440 
58 

477 
15 
40 

1000 
759 

1759 

461 
58 

434 
23 
24 

1000 
145 

1145 

484 
53 

390 

3 

70 

1000 
260 

1260 

507 
64 

367 
22 
40 

1000 
151 

1151 

501 

54 

390 

4 
51 

1000 

287 

1287 

Although  the  quantity  of  ammonia  contained  in  rain  water  Is  very  small, 
one  pound  containing  but  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  yet  when  the  total  annual 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  is  considered,  it  win  be  found  to  yield  a  consider- 
able amount  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant.  The  average  number  of  Inches  of  rain 
that  falls  in  Great  Britain  is  about  22  inches  and  four-tenths,  which  will  give 
a  weight  of  1171b.  to  the  square  foot,  or  5,096,500  lb.  per  acre,  and  at  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  ammonia  per  pound,  is  equal  to  about  1201b.  of  nitro- 
gen. Nitrogenous  substances  are  useful  to  plants,  not  only  as  forming  part 
of  thdr  substance,  but  as  acting  as  a  stimulant,  enabling  it  to  draw  the  same 
substance  in  greater  quantity  from  other  sources ;  in  a  similar  manner  salt, 
muriate  of  lime,  and  other  substances,  are  {supposed  to  act,  aa  by  their 
agency  the  gluten  or  nitrogenous  part  of  wheat  is  always  increased. 

It  has  thus  been  (shown  that  plants  require  two  classes  of  food,  organic 
and  inorganic.  The  inorganic  must  be  rendered  sohible,  and  must  be  the 
same  as  are  found  in  the  uhes  of  plants,  which  are  separated  from  tlie  other 
parts  by  burning.  The  organic  food,  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  hydrogen,  must  be  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  ammonia.  Having  thus  then  considered  the  constituents  of  which  all 
other  paru  aro  built  u|s  it  remains  to  examine  the  subject  under  three 
heads:— 

1st  The  products  slaborated  by  the  functions  of  the  plant,  known  as  the 
proximate  elements. 

2nd.  The  mode  in  which,  by  its  vital  force.  It  eUminates  tbemj 

3rd.  The  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil  requisite  to  enable  the  plant  to 
carry  on  these  operations  in  the  greatest  health  and  vigour. 


EOit^i  Improved  7iini-7Vi5fc.— The  objection  to  pladng  turn-tables  of  the 
ordinary  construction  on  tlie  main  line  of  a  railway,  is,  that,  by  the  nature  of 
their  construction,  they  aro  rapidly  destroyed,  by  the  frequent  passage  of 
heavy  trains  over  them,  besides  the  injury  done  to  the  carriages,  and  the  un- 
pleasant moUon  and  noise.  Mr.  EUis  hu  constructed  a  turn-table,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  rests  Urmly  on  the  curb,  and  thus  aUows  the  train  to  pass 
rapidly  over  it  without  injury.  The  irou  pintle  of  the  table  on  which  it  turns 
being  kept  weU  oiled,  works  with  a  loose  collar  round  it  in  a  vertical  iron 
case ;  which  case  is  supported  and  kept  in  ita  oentnd  position  by  two  crou 
anns  of  cast  iron,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  attached  to  the  curb. 
The  lower  end  of  the  pintle  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  case,  below 
which  is  a  stirrup  attached  to  a  cross  lever  passing  at  one  end  tlirough  a 
chase  in  the  cireular  masonry,  or  brickwork,  supporting  the  table :  attached 
to  the  external  end  of  the  long  lever,  is  a  second  lever,  working  in  a  vertical 
direction,  and  connected  with  a  third,  or  handle  lever,  by  which  the  table  is 
pot  in  motion  or  fixed,  as  required. 

Fountain  ErniAoaoiNAHT.— The  great  fountain  now  in  progress  at  Chats- 
worth,  U  expected  to  play  to  a  belfbt  of  npwarda  of  200  fleet.  The  ftniotalB  that  playa 
the  hlglicat  jet  of  any  foontaUi  la  the  wodd  at  preacat  ia  la  Gonaaay,  bot  the  propoeed 


ftmntun  at  Cbatsworih  Is  expected  to  surpass  it  in  height  aboat  30  ft.— Derby  Mercary, 
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1  MESSRS.  BOULTON  It  WATT  ON  THE  STRAM  ENGINEi 


WATT*!  8XK0LB  ACTING  XNOIMB  FOR  PUUPINO, 

A,  Cyllocler.  b,  Natcles  and  passaget.  e.  The  cross  or  steam  pipe  from 
boiler,  df  Perpendieular  steam  pipe,  t,  Eduction  pipe.  F,  Coodeoser. 
G,  Condenser  or  air  pump.  H,  Condensing  dstern.  i,  Injection  valve. 
i,  Hot  water  dslem.  X,  Hot  water  or  feed  pump.  L,  Cold  waUr  pump  for 
supplying  condenser  cistern,  m,  The  plug  tree  and  working  gear.  N,  Tba 
great  lever  or  beam.  O,  Spring  beams,  p.  The  great  chains  and  arch  head. 
q,  Pump  rod  or  spear.  R,  Main  lever  wall.  S,  Masonry  or  stone  platfonn. 
T,  Wooden  platform  and  bearsrs  to  cany  masonry. 

Wb  now  Ksume  this  important  suljact  :— 

iHreetimuJor  Putting  the  Engine  together. 

Sect.  21.  Put  the  working  beam  together,  and  having  fastened  the  gudgeon 
to  it,  rest  it  on  the  plummer  blocks ;  hoi  do  not  fasten  these  to,  until  the 
cylinder  be  fixed. 

22.  Level  the  top  of  the  stone  platform,  and  put  the  outer  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  down  in  its  place ;  level  it  truly ;  and  let  it  correspond  with  tlie 
holding  down  screw  boxes. 

23.  Apply  the  inner  bottom  upon  the  outer  one ;  and  set  its  upper  joint 
level,  by  wedging  between  it  and  the  outer  bottom,  if  required.  Then  cut  out 
s?KmenU  of  pasteboard,  such  as  is  used  for  boards  of  books,  and  not  such  as 
is  composed  of  paper  pasted  together.  Let  these  segments  be  of  such  thick- 
nesses as  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  joints  may  require  accordingly  as  they  be 
more  or  lets  open  In  diffeiciit  phma.  Soak  the  pasteboard  segments  in  warn 
water,  until  they  beoome  quKe  soft  t  then  lay  them  upon  boards  to  dry,  and, 
wiien  quite  dry ,  put  them  into  a  flat  pan,  with  a  quantity  of  drying  linseed 
oil.  Warn  the  oil,  until  the  pasteboard  ceases  to  emit  bubbles  of  air;  but 
take  care  not  to  heat  the  oil  much  hotter  than  boiling  water,  otherwise  it  will 
harden,  or  bum,  the  pastelmard.  Anoint  the  segments  on  both  sides  with 
thin  putty,  made  with  fine  whiting  and  some  of  the  linseed  oil.  Let  the  whit- 
ing be  very  dry,  otherwise  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  mix  with  the  oil.  N.B. 
White  lead  will  not  answer  in  place  of  it.  Avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,  using 
more  than  one  thickness  of  pasteboard.  The  segments  should  be  a  Utile 
broader  tl^m  the  flanch.    All  the  holes  should  b^  cut  out  by  a  chisel ;  but 


not  (pita  «>  Ittgaaathtliolas  In  tha  iron.  The  aegmenta  ahonld  abo  be 
tlunned  at  the  ends,  where  they  overlap  each  other,  that  they  may  fiNm  » 
circle  of  pasteboard  of  uniform  thickness. 

21.  Lift  up  the  inner  bottom,  and  lay  your  segments  regularly  round  upon 
the  flandi  of  the  outer  bottom ;  then  place  the  hiner  bottom  upon  themt 
taking  eare,  at  the  same  time,  to  pot  a  proper  thickness  of  pasteboard  in  the 
joint  under  the  pipe,  which  proceeds  from  that  inner  bottom.  In  like  manner 
prepare  patsteboard  for  the  joints  between  the  hiner  bottom  and  tba  eyliader ; 
and  proceed,  as  has  been  directed,  for  the  other  joints. 

25.  Having  the  cylinder  ready  suspended,  lower  it  down  In  Its  place ;  and 
in  such  manner  that  the  square  pipe,  at  its  upper  end,  may  be  exactly  over 
the  pipe  of  the  inner  bottom.  Thrust  a  square  taper  piece  of  Iron,  of  proper 
size,  Into  each  hole,  to  enlarge  the  holes  in  the  pasteboard,  and  admit  the 
screws.  Put  in  the  screws,  and  screw  up  the  joint,  gradually,  all  round ;  and 
do  not  screw  up  one  side  faster  than  another,  or  yon  will  be  apt  to  crack  the 
flanch  of  the  cylinder,  or  bottom,  or  make  a  bad  joint.  No  screws  must  be 
put  through  the  cylinder  flanch  over  the  pipe;  therefore  diat  part  of  the 
johit  moat  be  made  with  the  utmost  cara,  and  the  pasteboard  mnst  bs  a  trifle 
thidMrthefa.  The  general  thioknass  of  the  paateboaidinrtbiae  joints  shcaM 
be  thrse-aixtsenths  of  an  inch. 

86.  Pnt  in  tha  holding  down  senwa,  which  ahonld  havs  aerewa  and  anta  ni 
both  ends ;  then  set  the  ey Under  truly  upright,  which  is  done  by  pnttinfr  ona 
piece  of  wood  across  ths  bottom,  and  another  acion  the  to{^  and  osarklBg 
vpon  both  of  them  the  centre  of  the  cyUnder  at  thairrespeetivvpbosa.  The* 
bang  A  ploasmet  from  the  upper  ointce,  and  examina  if  the  line  be  in  the 
eentia  below ;  if  f  t  bs  not,  you  must  wndge  under  the  outer  bottom,  until  yon 
bring  the  line  to  hang  truly  in  the  axia  of  the  cylinder.  The  hokli^^  dova 
screws  should  be  scitwad  tight,  so  aa  to  keep  the  eyliader  in  ito  true  poaltioa 
after  which  the  acrews  of  the  joinft«sust  be  again  scrswed  up,  then  taken  osit 
one  by  one  and  lapped  round  withaiope  yam  and  some  potty,  both  under  tiie 
head  of  tha  aersv  and  under  the  nut,  ao  that  each  acvsw  may  he  air  tight  «f 
itself. 

27.  CarsfttUy  serape,  or  xmther  scour,  the  mat  from  the  aidea  and  bottom  af 
the  cylinder  t  clean  it  well  out,  and  gnase  tbs  sides  with  taUuw,  Hang  the 
ehaina,  and  pat  the  piston  rod  eap  In  their  placaa.  Put  the  piston  rod  i«io 
the  cylinder ;  suspend  the  piston  by  two  half  links,  ftatened  to  one  of  tiM 
crosses,  and  lower  it  down  upon  tho  piston  nsd.  But  prenona  to  thiai  the 
lod  should  be  tried  into  the  piston  {  and  if  the  hoUow  jHsd  convex  cones  do 
not  flt  one  another,  tliey  must  be  made  to  do  ao  by  chiseling  and  flUng  tba 
aone  of  the  rod.  A  lead  ring,  an  inch  square^  exactly  fitting  tlie  inside  eir* 
cumferenoe  of  the  cylinder,  must  be  laid  upon  the  small  rim  of  the  imser 
bottom,  to  save  it  in  case  of  dropping  the  piston ;  and  an  Iron  gland,  an  inch 
thick,  must  be  screwed  across  ths  baae  of  the  cone  of  the  pistonrod,  try  menna 
of  two  acrewa  passing  through  the  bottom  of  tiie  piston*  and  aerewed  into  tho 
gland.  The  joints  of  these  screws  should  be  cut  ei^  that  they  may  not  atri  ke 
the  bottom,  when  the  piston  striltts  the  ring. 

28.  The  piston  being  lowered  down  upon  the  rod»  the  fid  of  the  cylindcx 
should  be  laid  on  without  the  stuffing  box.  The  end  of  the  working  heam 
must  then  be  lowered  down,  and  the  piaton  rod  oap  put  on  the  rod,  and  fore- 
locked  fast.  The  beam  must  then  be  raised,  and  the  lid  also,  and  an  exami- 
nation be  madc^  whether  the  piston  has  dropped  truly  down  to  its  placa  upcrn 
the  rod.  If  so,  tlie  lid  or  cover  must  he  let  down,  and  Iqr  lowering  and  raisiag 
the  beam  and  the  piston,  yon  will  perceive  whether  the  rmI  always  aovaa  up 
and  down  truly  In  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  It  moat  be  made  to  do  ao  by 
shifting  the  plummer  blocks  out  or  In ;  or  by  shifting  the  aaartingalea  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  utmost  care  should  be  token  that  the  pluminer  blo^a 
be  placed  both  of  one  height,  and  after  the  beam  has  l)eenaome  days  in  plac^ 
it  ihould  be  examined  If  tha  gudgeons  be  truly  horizontaU  as  otherwise  it  will 
cause  a  most  disagreeable  motion  in  the  piston-rod. 

29.  Caulk  the  joint  round  the  inner  bottom,  between  it  and  the  pips  of  the 
outer  bottom,  i^rith  ro(ie  yam  or  oakum,  as  hard  drove  in  as  possible.  Sorev 
the  nozsle  to  the  pipe  of  the  inner  bottom;  ouddng  the  joint  as  hsa  been 
directed,  and  with  tlie  utmost  care,  so  that  the  noasle  may  hai^  a  quartar 
or  half  an  inch  lower  at  the  point  than  at  the  joint,  that  any  water  condensed 
in  it  may  run  to  the  exhaustion  pipe.  Put  a  atrong  wooden  prop  from  the 
ground  to  the  lower  side  of  the  nozsle,  right  under  the  perpendicular  ateam 
pipe  s  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  noasle  be 
even  with,  or  rather  tower  than,  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  which 
comes  from  the  inner  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  no  water  may  lodf^a. 

30.  Put  on  the  steam  case,  acrewing  the  panek  together  with  «  few  ecrews. 
If  fsund  to  be  too  short,  it  may  be  lengthened  by  means  of  a  lead  flanch  put 
in  the  middle  joint,  with  a  thickness  of  pasteboard  on  each  side  of  it ;  but  if 
found  too  narrow,  and  the  deficiency,  upon  being  divided  equally  amongst  all 
the  joints,  amounts  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  each  joint  at  the 
inner  side,  then  a  bar  of  iron  must  be  prepared  of  such  breadth  as  will  make 
up  the  whole  deficiency,  and  as  thick  as  it  can  be  received  between  the  screw 
holes,  in  the  perpendicular  fianches  of  the  steam  case,  and  the  rings  on  the 
cylinder.  This  bar  must  be  put  into  a  joint  of  the  steam  case,  on  the  back- 
side  of  the  cylinder,  and  be  made  tight  by  caulking,  or  by  paslsboatd.   Ho- 
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mtmhkf  to  put  Ibe  nUddli  of  a  ptotl  oppiMlte  to  the  ptrpeoaailltf  iteUA 
pipe. 

ai.  Wh«ii  you  liatv  foond  that  the  steam  eaae  is  of  i  proper  diameter  aOd 
Ipngth,  or  haTe  adjusted  it  as  has  been  directed,  it  must  be  made  tight.  Make 
the  joint  beticeen  the  panels,  hdiitid  the  perpendicular  fkpe  and  the  upper 
and  under  rings  of  the  cylinder,  by  Applying  a  proper  thickness  of  paste- 
board and  putty,  or  loft  roping,  upon  the  cylinder  rings,  before  you  put  up 
these  panels;  or  if  you  perceive  that  the  joint  will  adimlt  of  it»  you  may 
wind  a  aoa  rapOk  ilackly  twisted,  once  or  twice  all  round  the  cylinder  rings  i 
than  screw  the  perpendicular  joinU  of  the  panels  together  (putting  in  idl  the 
screws)  until  the  ittsides  of  the  jointo  are  quite  Close,  or  as  dote  as  they  wiU 
admit )  afterwards  take  oakum,  miked  with  some  putty,  made  with  thick 
linseed  oil;  or  a  soft  rope  covered  withpttUy,  and,  with  a  caulking  chisel, 
driTc  it  fbrdfcly  into  the  joint>  and  continue  caulking  hi,  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  you  hate  ftlled  the  joint  quite  to  the  outside  of  the  flanohaft.  Remember 
to  put  oakum,  or  soft  topa  yarUi  under  the  head  and  nut  of  each  of  the 
•rrews  $  and  do  not  foi«e  the  screws  too  much,  lest  yon  break  the  flanches* 
Tnist,  rather,  to  the  caulkibg*  In  like  manner  you  most  make  tight,  by 
caulking  the  joints  between  the  steam  case  and  the  upper  aod  undtr  riflga, 
nsing  a  crooked  chisel,  for  more  conTenlently  getting  at  the  under  one. 

32.  Put  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  noasle,  and  make  its  joint.  Set  on 
the  perpendicular  steam  pipe,  and  try  the  upper  nossle  to  its  place  •  if  the 
pipe  prote  too  short,  lead  flandMs  Of  4  proper  thickness  must  be  introdoced, 
equally  above  and  below,  to  make  up  the  length ;  but  wherei^r  lead  flanehes 
be  used  where  hot  steam  comes,  it  te  necessary  to  put  a  thickness  of  paste- 
bomid*  with  putty,  on  each  tide  of  them ;  and  the  lead  should  be  fVee  fhim 
tin.  Theae  lead  flanches  should  be  a  little  larger  all  round  than  the  Iron 
ftat«ba%  that  their  edgia  may  be  riiruttedupk  afUrwii^s,  whan  any  Mis  are 
ptrccitod.  If  the  pipe  prate  a  little  too  long,  the  upper,  or  top  nosale»  may 
be  niaed  a  little  higher  than  Its  natural  joint,  pfotided  that  tite  otevlenglh 
dots  not  atcfod  an  Uich»  The  rMmd  flanch  of  the  perpendicular  ateam  pipe 
goes  nppennost.  fbur  round  holes  must  be  drilled  into  the  top  of  the  upper 
pari  «i  tka  lower  naoslek  eortespouding  to  fbur  holes  in  the  flaneh  of  tho 
perpen^lciriar  pipoi  ^nd  they  must  be  screwed  together  by  screws,  with 
beads  withhi  the  noiile.  FIta  aotews  may,  in  like  manner,  be  put  in  the 
flancbnbota* 

S3.  Tlie  eroit  pipe  must  next  be  put  on,  and  Itt  joint  made,  and  the  boiler 
steam  frfpa  must  be  screwed  to  one  end  of  it,  and  the  other,  be  shut  by  a 
plate.    If  any  of  the  jcdnts  are  not  of  a  proper  angle,  fill  them  up  with  lead. 

3i.  The  steam  nnist  be  made  to  Communicate  from  some  convenient  place 
of  the  cross  pipe  to  tlie  steam  case,  bv  means  of  a  copper  pipe,  with  their 
eopper  Aancbes,  which  must  be  fized  to  the  cross  pipe,  and  the  steam  case, 
by  small  pierced  glandft,  with  a  square  hole  in  each  end,  to  admit  the  square 
neAM  of  two  screws,  which  being  screwed  at  both  endi,  one  end  must  be 
screwed  into  the  cast  iron,  (first  tapped  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  other, 
with  a  not,  serves  to  keep  on  the  gland.  Another  similar,  but  smaller  pipe, 
most  he  ilted  to  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  steam  case ;  but  It  must  be  fixed 
over  the  flanches,  and  be  Inserted  into  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  outer 
bottom*  to  fill  it  also  with  iteam.  In  some  convenient  part  of  the  outer 
bottom,  as  low  down  as  may  be,  must  be  fixed  a  waste  pipe,  to  let  out  the 
eondanaed  water.  This  waste  pipe  must  reach  down  about  fite  or  six  feet, 
snd  ba  bent  upwards  a  little  at  the  lower  end,  and  be  shut  by  a  tatve  loaded 
with  »  proper  wei^t  This  talve  will  open  whenever  the  elasticity  of  the 
steam,  a»l  the  weight  of  the  Column  of  water,  In  the  pipes,  are  suflKdent  to 
overcame  the  Weight  which  shuts  it. 

35.  Tho  condenser  must  now  be  put  Into  Its  place,  in  Its  cistern.  Its  jobts 
may  be  put  together,  with  pasteboard  soaked  in  oil,  as  dbected,  and  putty ; 
and  be  firmly  screwed  up,  and  caulked  afterwards.  Or,  any  where  under 
water,  plates  of  lead  may  be  used,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  well 
fitted  to  the  joints,  and  puttied  on  both  sides.  After  the  joints,  made  with 
leaJ,  are  well  screwed  op,  and  the  condenser  warmed  by  fire  or  steam,  the 
edges  of  the  lead,  which  had  been  left  projecting  a  little,  must  be  raised  up, 
both  tsside  and  outside.  A  soft  rope  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  coiled 
ronnd  and  round,  until  it  covers  the  flaoch,  and  well  puttied,  may  be  used 
m  d«^tiU  of  pasteboard,  or  lead  ,  but  either  of  the  two  former  are  preferable, 
and  ia  every  case  caulking  or  ralslDg  must  be  used. 

36.  If  the  clack  of  the  hot  water  pump  has  two  talves,  and  is  not  sent 
mdy  fitted,  the  heating,  or  fixed  part,  must  be  chiseled,  and  filed  truly 
iUc  The  i^tots,  or  axes  of  the  valves,  must  be  from  tbree-quarters  to  an 
taKh  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  engine ;  the  fiat  part  of  the  iron 
ef  tbB  ^^ve,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  copper  facing*  one* 
aknk  of  an  inch;  and  the  iron  pkte,  under  it,  also  the  sixth  of  an  inch. 
Aflsr  tbe  two  iron  plates  and  the  copper  facing  are  firmly  rivetted  together, 
Atj  tmoMi  be  heated  red  hot,  laid  on  their  place,  a  short  piece  of  end  wood 
B»t  ftbwta  them,  and  beat  down  by  some  blows  of  a  sledge  haauner.  The 
ptroM  vf  iron,  that  the  pi  vote  mote  on,  must  bs  fixed  by  means  of  pins  of 
troo.  half  an  Inch  or  three-quarters  square,  screwed  into  the  cast  iron  of  the 
clackc  fftastog  through  a  square  hole  ia  the  pivot  pieces,  and  forekicked  above 


by  spring  cutten.  Bteryona  of  these  partt  must  ha  mads  tcry  secure  and 
firm.  A  guard  to  prevent  these  taltes  from  over  opelUng,  must  ha  fitad  in 
the  hot  water  pump.  This  guard  may  ha  about  an  inch  thick,  and  sbouU  not 
touch  the  edges  of  the  taltas,  but  eatch  them  on  the  fiat  part,  befafoid.  The 
caMironlkceof  the  eduatlau  pipe  ftx>t  must  also  be  made  flat»  fbr  the  vtfve 
there  to  beat  against.  The  pf  voU  of  this  talva  should  be  one  inch  diameter. 
The  thiekneia  for  the  iron^  and  copper,  tht  same  aa  for  the  others.  The  ends 
of  the  taltes  should  bt  one  quarter  of  an  tech  dear  of  the  sidaa  i  and  one 
half  inch  elear  of  the  bottom  of  the  plaea  It  playa  In.  The  pItoU  should  he 
mnk  into  tha  cast  Iron  of  the  sides  until  their  lowir  adgaa  be  within  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  tha  opaning  of  the  beating  paru  Thay  shonhl  have 
•ne  inch  hold  of  tha  iron  at  eaah  and|  and  hate  no  play  hi  that  dhtttion. 
In  the  lid,  or  ctaok  door  for  thii  ralVA  there  shouM  ha  a  groota,  for  the  aaia 
of  tha  taltCt  that  it  may  not  touch  It,  when  the  Hd  ia  screwed  om  The  pItoU 
AhonM  not  be  confined  agatnat  the  beating  part,  but  should  hate  a  quarter 
of  an  ineh  of  play.  In  that  dhvatbn,  aa  the  air  makea  lla  escape  partly  by 
the  hinge.  The  talfea  of  tha  air  and  hot  water  puaup  hoahsta  are  to  ha  fitted 
tn  tha  same  mamar,  nmambaring  to  make  the  pitota  proportionabla  to  tha 
size  of  the  taltes. 

87.  The  condenser  being  fixed  in  te  aiatanH  at  lit  proper  height  balow  the 
aosales«  and  at  a  proper  distance  fhmi  tha  osntre  of  the  gudgeon,  or  of  the 
Cylinder,  atod  in  sueh  manner,  that  tha  middle  between  the  cantrea  of  tha 
pumps  shall  be  directly  under  the  middle  of  the  working  bsam^  and  the  line 
between  these  flmti«s,  at  right  angles  to  tha  beam,  tiie  eoppar  edoeUon  pipe 
must  he  fitted  to  ita  place.  It  must  be  acrawad  to  the  fianeh  of  the  short 
pipe,  under  the  noctle,  by  means  of  a  loose  flaach  of  hammered  or  eaat  iron, 
ftpplled  on  tha  under  nde  of  the  Copper  fianeh  of  the  pipe.  The  outside 
diameter  of  the  loose  flanch  muat  be  tha  aame  aa  thai  of  the  fianeh  on  the 
bofetla ;  and  Ita  tasida  diameter  must  be  one  Ineh  more  than  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  bent  eopper  plpe^  Ito  hitter  angle  should  be  taken  of  a 
little,  on  tha  tide  next  the  eopper  fianeh,  kat  It  should  cut  that  flaneh»  or 
crack  the  soldOrlog.  If  the  tooaa  fianeh  he  made  of  hamosared  Iron,  It 
IhouM  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  holsa  shoukl  be  drilled  and 
not  pouched.  In  the  same  way,  you  must  proceed  with  the  joint,  at  the  foot 
of  tha  eduction  pipe. 

38.  Hating  carefully  tinned  the  inside  of  the  upper  end  of  the  wlde»  or 
perpendicular  part,  of  the  eduction  pipe,  and  also  the  outside  of  the  braaa 
ring  which  goea  within  it*  the  rhig  mutt  be  put  into  ita  place  i  and,  being 
heated,  the  joint  must  be  run  with  fluid  tin  solder  i  after  which,  four,  or 
more  holsa  may  be  drilled  through  both  the  copper  and  the  brass,  and  soma 
copper  ritets  put  in  them.  The  spigot  and  fkuaet  joints  most  ha  aeeursd  aa 
fbllowa :— An  iron  ring,  three  or  four  inehea  broad,  and  half  an  tnch  thick, 
must  be  put.  red  hot,  on  the  outside  of  the  fiuiset  part ;  that,  by  ita  coo* 
traction  in  cooling,  it  may  grasp  It  firmly.  The  spigot  part  muat  then  be 
put  in  and  made  tight,  by  caulking  in  soft  roping  and  putty.  The  proper 
width  of  a  joint  for  caulking,  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  ineh  at  the  wida»  or 
open  end ;  and  d  AWing  quite  dose  at  the  Inner  end ,  but  it  will  do,  although 
a  little  wider,  or  narrower.  The  joinU  of  the  bent  part  of  tha  aductioa 
pipe,  and  perpeiidieolar  pipe^  at  the  brass  ring>  must  also  be  sscursd  by 
caulking.  If,  when  the  engine  shall  be  set  to  work,  any  ef  tha  aplgot  aad 
fauset  joints  ihow  a  disposition  to  sNdey  or  mov%  It  may  hs  cured,  by  putting 
screw  hoops  round  both  the  spigot  and  fiuisat  parts,  near  to  tha  joint ;  and 
pulllog  the  joint  together,  by  meana  of  two  screws,  connected  with  the  screw 
hoops.  In  putting  the  eduction  pipe  together,  care  must  be  taken,  to  keep 
the  brased  joint  upwards ;  that  if  any  defects  appear,  they  may  be  cored  by 
tin  aolder.  When  the  eduction  pipe  la  ]^t  tegetfaar,  a  hale  asusl  hecut,  in 
such  manner,  aa  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  fauset»  aeenrately.  The  Ihuset  pipe 
should  point  up  the  eduction  pipe,  in  order  that  the  injection  water  may 
strike  the  upper  side  of  the  eduction  plpa^  wtthin  about  two  feet  of  the  nos- 
cle;  butcaresbould.be  taken,  that  It  do  not  i^outteokiwi  otherwia^  it 
may,  by  the  bent  pipe,  be  reflected  against  ths  exhauatloa  regulator,  which 
will  be  very  hurtfuL  The  fanaet  pip^  being  adjusted  to  lU  proper  posltloa, 
and  the  knee  of  the  eduction  pipe  tinned  round  the  hole,  the  foasct  must  be 
fixed  in  iu  place,  either  by  a  strong  body  of  phunber'saohler^  or  by  a  copper 
boss,  or  case,  run  full  of  the  same  aolder,  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
upper  ^ge  of  the  inner  aod  of  the  fauaet  should  only  fa  half  aa  inch 
withhi  the  eduction  pipe ;  and  tha  imasle  of  the  hijeetion,  not  quite  ao  fst^ 
The  injection  pipe,  being  set  in  its  true  positioo,  the  joints  aoMaced  with 
p1umber*a  solder,  and  iutaltesoldeied  on,  a  hole  muM  bs  cut  Into  It  for  the 
blowing  pips  fknsat,  at,  or  about,  the  letel  of  the  talte  of  the  liycctioB ;  aot 
lower  (  otherwise  the  engine  will  btow  at  the  injeetiea,  and  hsat  tha  eialetn. 
The  fauaet,  for  the  blowing  pipe,  muat  be  filed  by  aalderlng,  arby  aboMias 
diteoted  for  the  injection ;  and  ita  hMier  cod  ought  not  la  go  more  than  one 
or  two  inches  within  the  eduction  pipe,  acconMng  to  the  diameter  of  that 
pipe.  The  blowing  pipe  nwy  then  be  put  together,  and  iU  talte  aoMered  on, 
taking  care  that  the  pipe  be  of  auch  length»  that  lu  talte  may  be  six  iachea 
tnder  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  datem.  Care  muat  be  taken,  that  the 
Sterna  of  both  the  blowing,  and  ii^ection  tahrea»  atand  nearly  patpendicnhw, 
thea  fixed  iathsir  places.   The  ii^ectiaix  and  Uowtag  pipes  mukthfifofdlfi 
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thtir  famtti*  by  esalldcg,  as  direeied  $  and  no  tin,  from  any  of  UM^aoldfr- 
ingi,  moat  be  left  in  tbt  pipes. 

39.  The  pomp  of  the  condenser  most  be  fixed  down  by  screws  passing 
throogh  the  bottom  of  the  dstem  and  the  beam  nnder  It;  and  Itmust be 
remembered  that  lU  tendency  to  rise  is  Terypowerfo],  and  that  if  It  has  any 
pby,  it  will  be  snre  to  spoil  the  edoetion  pipe  joints ;  or,  perhaps,  break  it. 
The  hot  water  pamp  most  hare  a  strong  prop  nnder  it,  and  be  tied  down,  as 
well  as  the  other.  Abeam  of  deal,  nineorten  inches  sqoare,  mustbepat 
across  tlie  cistern,  near  the  air  pamp  rod,  to  support  a  pair  of  shears,  or  up- 
rights, as  a  pomp  brealc,  for  that  pomp,  to  examine  the  tightness  of  the  joinU 
by.  This  breaic  most  hare  an  arch,  and  a  chain  with  a  hook,  to  chain  it  to 
the  chain  of  the  air  pomp  rod  when  in  nse.  The  bockeU  of  the  condenser 
pnmps  most  be  smrTOunded  by  a  plaited  rope^  made  of  rope  yam,  of  such 
breadth  as  will  fill  easily  the  Interstices  between  the  bucket  and  the  pomp 
barrel.  A  podding  link  chain,  ibor  feet  long,  must  be  fiMtened  to  the  top  of 
the  sliding  rod  of  the  air  pump,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  that  rod  which 
reaches  to  the  working  beam.  Itsoseis,  tosofTer  the  engine  to  work  with- 
out unloosing  the  hook  of  the  pomp  break,  when  tryhig  experimenU  on  the 
tightness  of  the  engine. 

40.  The  stuflnig  box  of  the  air  pump  must  be  peeked  with  a  small  soft  rope, 
wrapped  round  the  rod,  and  forced  down  into  the  box  pretty  tight,  but  90 
that  the  rod  may  move  easily.  A  flat  round  piece  of  wood,  about  one  and  a 
half  inch  thick,  fitted  easy  to  the  inside  of  the  box.  and  to  the  outside  of  the 
rod,  must  be  put  abore  the  stuffing,  and  screwed  down  by  the  gland.  There 
need  no  screws  to  be  pot  to  hold  down  th%t  side  of  the  air  pump  lid  which  Is 
over  the  connecUng  box  *,  those  on  eadi  side  of  the  box  are  sufficient  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  making  the  joints.  In  like  manner,  the  lid  or  clack  door 
of  the  tower  Tahre  of  the  eduction  pipe  foot  needs  only  two  screws,  one  at 
each  end.  In  the  bottom  of  the  air  pomp  must  be  placed  a  ring  of  hammered 
iroo,  with  three  or  four  feet  fbr  the  bucket  of  the  pomp  to  rest  upon  when  at 
Its  lowest;  !.«.,  when  the  lower  edge  of  the  packing  of  the  bucket  is  within 
one  Inch  of  the  under  end  of  the  working  barrel.  This  ring  most  be  so  fixed 
that  it  may  not  turn  round,  and  come  In  the  way  of  the  tower  falre  of  the 
eduction  pipe.  An  upright,  six  inches  square,  must  be  fixed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern,  near  the  injection,  to  screw  that  pipe  to;  and  ita  upper  end 
must  be  fastened  to  the  beam  that  supports  the  lever,  and  the  end  of  the  work- 
ing barrel  of  the  injection.  This  upright  should' be  fixed  firmly;  and  the 
injection  pipe  should  be  fastened  by  a  stirrup,  with  screwed  ends,  grasping 
the  neck  of  the  valre,  going  through  the  upright,  and  having  nuU  behind  it. 
Any  motion  in  the  injection  pipe  will  be  apt  to  loosen  or  crack  the  joints  of 
it ;  therefore  It  must  be  firmly  fastened. 

41.  Guards  must  be  fixed  over  the  injection  and  blowing  valves  to  prevent 
their  opening ;  for  the  nob  of  the  spindle,  which  stops  them  by  the  bridge  of 
the  valves,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It  may  therefore  be  cut  off ;  which  will  give 
the  convenience  of  taking  out  the  fly  part  of  the  valve  at  pleasure.  An  S 
hook  of  iron  must  be  fitted  into  the  eye  of  the  valve,  that  It  may  have  no 
motion  there ;  and  the  rod  that  pulls  it  open  roost  have  a  hole  in  its  lower 
end,  that  the  upper  end  of  the  S  may  play  earily.  If  allowed  to  have  motion 
in  the  eye  of  the  valve  it  will  soon  wear  it  out  Guards  must  also  be  fixed 
over  the  valves  on  the  air  pump  lid,  to  prevent  their  over  opening.  These 
guards  may  be  fixed  by  means  of  two  of  the  screws  which  futen  on  the  lid. 

(To  b€  continued,) 


REGISTER   OF  NEW    PATENTS. 

(Under  this  head  we  propoee  to  efve  abfltraett  of  the  tpedltoUloiM  of  ill  the  most  ha. 
portant  patoota  at  tlMT  vt  eorollcd.    If  anv  additional  loronnatkm  be  Tcqnlrad  aa  to  an  7 

Jalent,  the  aame  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  OfBct  of  this 
OtmNAL.) 

BOILER  rURNACES. 
EusHA  Hatdon  CotxiER,  of  Goldsworthy  Terrace,  Jlotherhithe,  Surrey, 
Civil  Eugineer,  for  "  Improvement*  in  the  eonstmetion  0/ furnaces  and  Jtuet,**-^ 
Granted  September  28, 1843  ;  enrolled  March  28. 1844. 

This  Invention  relates  firstly  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  arranging  the  flues  of 
furnaces  that  the  smoke  and  other  vapours  shall  previously  to  passing  up  the 
chimney  be  made  to  pass  over  a  clear  fire,  which  fire  is  in  a  furnace  entirely 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  or  original  testing  fires ;  secondly,  in  fqpning  a 
double  flue  in  the  chimney,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  current  of  warm 
air  down  the  same  to  the  fire. 

The  drawings  which  accompany  the  specification  show  the  Improvement 
as  being  applied  to  a  marine  boiler  constructed  with  five  furnaces ;  the  smoke 
and  heated  vapours  from  the  two  side  fires  pass  tlirough  tubes  (which  ths 
Inventor  prefers  to  be  made  square  instead  of  round)  in  a  direction  from  front 
to  back  of  the  boiler,  and  then  in  an  opposite  direction  (from  back  to  front) 
through  flues,  which  conduct  the  smoke  to  the  centre  or  clear  fire ;  the  smoke 
and  vapours  after  passing  over  the  clear  or  consuming  fire  fiass  along  a  flue^ 
which  at  a  short  distance  branches  off  right  and  left ;  at  right  angles  to  the 
furnaces,  towards  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  the  flues  then  return  and  join  tlie 
chimney,  which  is  at  the  back  and  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler.  The  chimney 
is  made  double,  or  in  other  words,  is  surrounded  with  a  water  space,  for.ths 


purpose  of  supplying  the  boiler  with  a  hot  feed  instead  of  a  oold  one ;  It  is 
also  constructed  with  a  double  passage,  one  being  for  the  emission  of  such 
smoke  as  may  be  unconsumed,  and  the  other  for  the  Introduction  of  air. 
which  air  becomes  heated  in  Its  passage  previous  to  being  Introduced  into 
the  clear  fire.  The  patentee  describes  two  modes  of  introducing  sucb  air  hxto 
the  clear  fire ;  first,  by  letting  the  air  pass  through  a  perforated  plate  situate 
at  the  front  of  the  fire,  and  seeondiy,  by  way  of  the  ash  pit,  and  through  a 
number  of  tongltudlnal  openings,  at  that  part  of  the  clear  fire  or  furnace 
usually  occupied  by  the  dead  plate :  these  plates  are  supported  al  each  osd 
by  ads,  the  arrangement  being  limilar  to  the  Venetian  blind,  so  that  by 
means  of  a  lever  the  openUigs  can  be  enlarged  or  dimiiUshed,  and  tha  supply 
of  air  regulated  at  pleasure.  When  applying  the  fanprovements,  as  ahovt, 
to  boilers  on  land.  It  will  be  neeessary  to  place  the  boilers  as  near  together  as 
practicable ;  and  for  coppers.  Ice.,  the  Inventor  propoaea  to  constcvet  the 
flues  in  such  manner,  that  the  smoke  from  the  first  fire  after  passing  romid 
the  copper,  passes  over  the  fire  of  the  next  copper,  and  the  smoke  of  that 
one  over  the  next  fire,  8ce.»  and  finally  over  a  clear  fire  of  charcoal  or 
coke,  other  unconsumed  smoke  and  other  vapours  from  the  various  fiunaees 
then  pass  off  to  the  chlmnsy. 

RAILWAY  WBEtLS. 

Jonathan  Saunobss,  of  Soho  Hill,  Birmingham,  Gentleman,  for  "  Improve- 
ments  in  the  mam^fdcture  rf  tyres  qf  raikvaif  and  other  wheels,  and  in  the  manm' 
/aeture  efraUwajf  and  other  oxW— Granted  October  5,  1843 ;  enrolled  April 
4,1844. 

This  Invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  so  combining  iron  and  steel  in  the 
manufacture  of  tyres  for  railway  and  other  wheels,  that  the  steel  may  be  at 
those  parts  of  the  sur^e  of  the  iron  most  fiable  to  wear,  after  the  steel  and 
iron  has  been  rolled  Into  bars  for  the  purposes  above  described.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  Invention  the  steel  and  iron  Is  piled  together,  and  then  heated 
to  a  welding  heat,  after  which  they  are  passed  under  the  hanmier  and  formed 
into  a  bloom,  and  then  passed  between  suitable  rollers  fbr  forming  It  into  bars 
adapted  for  tyres  for  railway  and  other  wheels  *,  by  this  means  the  steel  Is 
intimately  combined,  and  Is  sakl  will  possess  many  advantages  over  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  applying  steel  to  the  face  of  tyres  for  railway  wheels  ;  the 
patentee  in  some  cases  makes  the  pile  so  as  to  present  a  surface  of  iron,  with 
steel  underneath,  the  former  being  removed  when  turning  np  the  wheel  hi 
the  lathe  in  the  construction  thereof.  The  claim  is  for  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing tyres  fur  railway  and  other  wheels,  by  rollhig  them  from  piles  of  iroo 
and  steel.  In  such  manner  that  the  steel  is  at  the  wearing  surface. 

CANNABIC  COMPOSITION. 

BBNBmcT  Albano,  of  Piccadilly,  Middlesex,  Civil  Engineer,  for  "  /ai- 
provements  in  preparing  materials  and  applying  them  to  the  man^^tun  of  orna- 
ments, and  other  useful  ptn^ioief."— Granted  October  5,  1843;  enrolled  April 
4,1844. 

The  fibrous  material  to  be  employed,  whether  the  same  be  cotton,  flax,  or 
hemp,  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  opened  out  and  then  carded,  so  as  to  Uy  the 
fibres  into  one  even  and  uniform  sheet ;  a  number  of  these  sheets  from  the 
carding  engine  are  then  laid  upon  an  endless  cloth,  commonly  called  a  feed 
cloth,  and  moves  towards  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers  covered  with  felt,  between 
which  the  sheets  of  fibre  pass,  but  previously  to  entering  the  rollers,  the 
sheet  is  copiously  sprinkled  with  lx>iling  water,  and  then  compressed  by 
passing  them  between  the  rollers,  after  which  the  sheet  may  be  rolled  up  and 
laid  aride,  ready  for  the  next  operation,  which  is  as  follows  .•—The  dry  sbeeu 
of  fibrous  material  are  to  be  saturated  with  a  compound  consisting  of  70 
parts  by  weight  of  gas  tar,  and  30  parts  of  resin,  melted  together,  to  which 
is  to  be  added  15  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is  also  another 
mixture  or  compound  which  consists  of  75  parts  of  Bnseed  oil,  25  }>arts 
of  r^in,  and  10  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  which  are  to  be  mixed  together 
as  before.  These  two  mixtures  are  then  put  Into  a  suitable  vessel  or  trough 
and  intimately  combined  by  agitation  and  gentle  heat ;  the  sheets  of  filMrous 
material  are  Uien  placed  In  the  trough  (at  one  end  of  which  there  Is  a  pair  of 
rollers),  and  well  saturated  with  the  mixture,  they  are  then  passed  thtxMigh 
the  rollers,  and  as  much  of  the  mixture  expressed  as  possible,  after  whidi  the 
sheets  are  conveyed  upon  an  open  frame  to  a  hot  air  stove  and  dried ;  they 
are  in  the  next  place  subjected  to  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  yellow  ochre, 
and  again  passed  between  the  rollers.  The  sheets  are  now  in  a  suitable  state 
(after  being  softened  by  heat)  for  being  embossed  fbr  ornamental  mouldings 
which  Is  effected  by  means  of  dies  and  an  hydrostatic  or  other  press.  The 
impressions  thus  obtained  are  then  to  be  dried  in  a  stove,  and  afterwards 
coated  with  a  composition  of  resin,  dissolved  In  about  one  quarter  its  weight 
of  linseed  oil,  to  which  Is  added  a  little  turpentine  and  yellow  ochre.  If  the 
Impression  is  not  sufficiently  sharp  and  complete,  another  coating  may  be 
given,  and  again  pressed  In  the  dies.  The  Impressions  after  being  allowed  to 
dry  for  two  or  more  days,  may  be  coated  with  a  strong  animal  rise  ant] 
Spanish  white,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  inventor  also  claims  a 
peculiar  method  for  making  the  counte]^  ^^,\  -lOOO  I P^ 
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"WiuJAU  TjBMLwr,  of  Hani  Place.  Sloane  Street,  Middlesex,  "BricMayer, 
fcr  ••  Imprwewenis  In  the  eonstmethn  of  fire  places,  Jiuet  and  eAimniM.**— Granted 
September  21.  18i3:  enrolled  March  21,  1844. 

Thii  invention  consists  iSrst  in  an  improved  method  or  methods  of  sup- 
plyiafir  nir  to  the  fire  place,  to  support  combustion  and  draft,  and  also  in 
the  oonatruetion  of  a  hollow  breast  plate  for  the  fire  place*  which  hollow 
bmat  plate  is  placed  above  or  at  the  upper  part  (>f  the  fire  {dsice,  and  is  sup- 
pliad  with  cold  air,  which  air  becomes  warmed  therein  and  is  then  allowed  to 
Isna  into  tha  flue,  and  thereby  assist  or  increase  the  draft  np  the  chimney, 
and  prevent  it  from  smqking ;  and  secondly,  in  constructing  flues  or  chim- 
Bay%  or  floes  of  a  series  of  earthenware  tubes  or  pipes,  either  round,  ovular, 
or  of  any  other  convenient  form,  and  set  in  brickworiL  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
thcee  tobes  or  pipes  the  patentee  prefers  to  make  of  Stourbridge  clay  or 
other  suitable  material,  glazed  Inside  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  ad- 
hesioQ  of  soot ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  pecofiar  construction  of  downward  flues 
kadiag  from  each  cfaimnry  and  fire  place  to  the  basement  story  of  a  house, 
wfaeieby  the  chimney  can  be  swept,  and  the  dust  and  ashes  from  the  fiie 
piaoe  rtmored,  without  the  necessi^  of  entering  the  room. 
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Fig.  1,  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  fuur  fire  places  constructed  according  to 
(h^s  invention  ;  e  a  a  a,  are  the  four  fire  places,  and  b  b  b  b,  the  ascending 
floes  for  smoke ;  e  e  e,  the  descending  flues  for  soot  and  ashes,  all  of  which 
ire  connected  together,  and  empty  themselves  of  soot,  &.c.  into  the  box  d  ; 
f  r,  is  an  air  pipe  which  passes  underneath  the  floor  of  the  basement  story, 
and  communicates  with  the  atmosphere;  this  air  pipe  is  provided  with 
branch  pipes,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  for  supplying  the  fires  with  air.  Fig.  2, 
shows  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  fire  places ;  /  is  a  perforated  plate, 
irbich  the  inventor  terms  a  hollow  breast  plate,  and  communicates  with  the 
air  pipe  e,  the  object  being  to  increase  the  draft,  by  a  current  of  air  passing 
through  tlie  perforated  plate,  situate  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  chimney  ; 
f.  is  a  branch  pipe  fised  to  the  end  of  the  branch  pipe  leading  from  the  air 
pips  for  regolating  the  supply  of  air,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  admitted  under- 
neath, and  at  the  back  of  the  fire  grate,  as  well  as  in  front  in  the  ordinary 


When  it  is  required  to  sweep  the  chimney  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
tsgittcr  plate  so  aa  to  cover  the  fixe  place,  when  a  communication  will  be 


formed  between  the  ascending  and  descending  flaeii  and  the  operation  of 
swee{iing  the  chimney  commenced  at  the  top  and  swept  downwards,  driving 
the  soot  into  the  box  d.  The  inventor  claims  first  the  construction  of  chim- 
nies  or  soot  flues  and  downward  flues,  as  above  described,  of  an  ovular,  cylin- 
drical, or  other  conveniently  shaped  earthenware  tubes  set  in  brickwork. 
Secondly,  the  emptoyment  of  a  hollow  breast  plate  above  the  fire  place,  and 
supplying  it  with  air,  as  above  described ;  and  also  the  peculiar  method  of 
supplying  air  to  the  fire  for  combustion,  and  to  the  aoot  flue  or  chimney  for 
increasing  or  assisting  the  draft. 

DRYING  OF  BRICKS  AND  TILES. 

John  Ainsub,  of  Redheugh.  near  Dalkeith,  North  Britain,  Farmer,  for 
"  jt  new  er  improved  mode  of  drying  tilet,  hrieiet,  retorts,  and  such  Hke  work 
made  from  clog  and  other  pkutic  sK&«taiiee<.**— Granted  September  30, 1843 ; 
enrolled  March  30, 1844. 

The  object  of  this  invention  Is  to  dry  tiles,  brlcksi  &c.,  made  from  clay, 
during  the  winter  and  unseasonable  parts  of  the  year,  by  means  of  artificial 
heat  and  a  current  of  air,  which  removes  the  vapour  from  the  tiles  and  bricks 
as  it  accumulates,  thereby  preventing  the  evaporation  being  checked.  The 
bricks,  Sec.  to  be  dried  are  placed  upon  carriages  provided  with  shelves ;  these 
carriages,  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  raifaroad,  are  then  run  into  a  closed 
shed  or  chamber,  heated  by  means  of  flues  passing  underneath  the  floor,  or 
by  steam,  or  the  circulation  ol-hot  water,  or  the  admission  of  heated  air 
through  small  apertures,  to  about  80o  Fahr.  The  close  chamber  being  heated 
by  any  convenient  means  as  above.  Cold  air  may  be  admitted  at  certain 
apertures  su  as  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  room ,  and  In  order  to  re- 
move the  vapour  as  it  rises  from  the  tiles,  Sec.,  an  artificial  current  may  be 
formed  by  means  of  a  fanner,  worked  by  steam  or  horse  power,  or  other  me- 
chanical means,  as  will  be  well  undeVstood.  The  patentee  prefers  the  currsnt 
of  air  to  be  worked  about  six  feet  per  second ;  but  this,  together  with  the 
temperature,  may  be  increased,  taking  oars  that  it  be  not  too  high,  so  as  to 
crack  the  clay  when  drying. 

IMPROVSMENTS  IN  FURNACES. 

John  Geoiob  Boomer,  of  Manchester,  Engineer,  for  '*  Improvemente  in 
grates,  Jumaees  and  boilers,  and  also  in  manujactwing  or  working  iron  or  other 
metals,  and  in  machinery  eonneeted  /AsffwilA.'*— Granted  October  5,  1843 ; 
enrolled  April  4, 1844. 

The  first  improvements  consist  in  making  moveable  fire  bars,  which  tra- 
verse from  front  to  back  of  the  furnace,  carrying  the  coals  along  with  them, 
and  which  are  supplied  by  means  of  a  hopper  situated  in  front  of  the  fur- 
nace. At  each  side  and  parallel  with  the  ash  pit  there  b  a  pair  of  screws, 
one  of  which  is  placed  a  few  inches  above  the  other ;  these  screws  are  made 
of  cast  iron  and  answer  the  purpose  of  bearings  for  the  furnace  bars,  the 
ends  of  the  bars  resting  within  the  threads  of  the  screws,  which  threads  are 
cut  at  the  commencement  of  the  screws  regular  and  true,  but  on  approaching 
the  farther  or  opposite  end  they  are  made  irregular,  commonly  called 
"  drunken  threaded,*'  so  that  on  giving  a  rotary  motion  to  the  screws,  the 
furnace  bars  will  be  simultaneously  and  steadily  carried  along,  from  front 
towards  the  back  or  farther  end  of  the  furnace,  until  they  come  to  that  part 
of  the  thread  in  the  screws  which  is  made  drunken,  when  they  will  have  an 
undulatory  motion,  and  which  will  have  the  efiect  of  preventing  thi  clinkers 
accumulating,  and  free  the  embers  Irom  uhes.  At  the  ends  of  the  screws 
there  is  a  cam  which  presses  the  bars  as  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  screws 
from  the  upper  pair  of  screws  to  the  lower  pair,  which  latter  carry  the  fire 
bars  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  from  back  of  the  furnace  to  the  front,  at 
which  place  they  are  elevated  again  and  placed  upon  the  end  of  the  upper 
screws.  The  second  improvement  is  for  a  metallic  packing,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  conical  rings  of  brass  and  tin,  or  other  suitable  metal,  which 
packings  are  calculated  to  resist  a  Ligh  pressure.  The  third  part  of  these 
improvements  relates  to  a  screw  cutting  machine  for  forming  the  screws 
suitable  for  the  purpose  above  described.  The  fourth  part  relates  to  a  furnace 
similar  to  that  above  described  for  converting  iron  into  steel  and  smelting 
metals.  The  fifth  part  relates  to  the  application  of  the  description  of  furnace 
above  described  to  blast  furnaces,  and  also  to  puddling  hearths.  And  sixtlily, 
relates  to  a  mode  of  rolling  saw  blades,  which  consists  in  forming  the  piece 
of  steel  from  which  the  blades  are  to  be  made  into  a  hoop,  and  then  passing 
it  between  rollerj  and  rolling  it  to  the  required  thickness  without  taJdng  it 
from  the  rollers. 


ARTIFICIAL  FUEL. 

Ferdixano  Chables  Wablich,  of  Eccleston  Street,  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
for  "  Impnmments  in  the  mamifacture  <//im/.*'— Granted  October  5,  1843  • 
enrolled  April  4,  1844. 

The  objept  of  this  invention  is  firstly,  the  submitting  fuel  compose^ 
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imRll  eoal,  Ur,  plteb,  or  other  bltnmlnctts  matter  to  a  high  tcmperatiiTe  in  a 
retort.  Secumny.  the  peculiar  construction  of  retorts  for  effecting  the  same ; 
and  lastly,  the  a|ip1ication  of  an  exhauiting  apparatus  to  such  retorts,  toge- 
ther sriih  the  introduction  uf  air  into  retorts  where  fuel  of  the  above  de- 
scription Is  undergoing  the  process  of  drying.  The  patentee  eomnenees  by 
stating  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  manoflfte- 
tore,  or  mode  of  combining  pitch,  coal,  tar,  and  other  matter  into  fuel,  as 
the  Invention  does  not  apply  to  the  compoundiqg  of  such  fuel ;  at  the  same 
time  the  inventor  states  that  he  prefers  the  compound  of  coal  and  bitUD»inous 
matter  to  be  as  follows ;  15  per  ceoL  of  pitch  and  coal  tar  and  90  of  small 
coal,  in  which  may  b^  employed  a  little  "heavy  oil*'  to  the  extent  of  from 
2  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  smoke  when  such  fuel  is  being 
eonsumed,  about  the  same  qusntity  of  common  salt  may  be  added,  or  ahim 
dissolved  in  water.  The  mixture  after  being  moulded  Into  convenient  siaes. 
Is  placed  in  a  retort  ibr  six  or  eight  hours,  and  subjected  to  a  heat  of  from 
400°  Fahr.  and  upwards,  by  which  means  gases  and  eertain  othsr  matters  art 
driven  oir»  which,  if  pormitted  to  remain,  would  produce  prejudicial  effects  to 
nhioh  sotrh  fuel  is  said  to  be  subjected. 

The  retorts,  which  are  of  the  0  form,  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  provided 
with  an  aperture  for  the  escape  of  gases,  which  pass  off  in  th«  sfmie  manner 
u  in  the  manuCscturt  of  gas  into  an  hydraulic  main,  to  which  is  conneated 
a  pipe  leading  to  an  exhausting  apparatus,  which  consists  of  two  cylindrioal 
Ttsaels  suspended  at  each  end  of  a  bean,  and  inverted  in  a  tank  oontaining 
vater,  so  that  by  raising  and  depressing  jthe  vessels  in  the  water  tank*  the 
gases  and  vapoura  are  exhausted  from  the  retort  or  retorts,  which  gases  pass 
off  into  the  atroosf^re.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  retorts  there  are  a  number 
of  apertures  whidbi  admit  a  current  of  warm  air,  which  previous  to  entering 
the  retort  pastes  through  the  furnace,  so  that  as  the  gases  are  exhausted  by 
the  apparatus  above  described  a  fresh  supply  of  hot  air  is  continually  ad* 
mitted,  which  effectually  drives  off  the  damp  and  vapours  from  the  pieces  of 
fuel,  which  appears  to  be  the  object  of  tills  invention.  The  inventor  claim« 
the  lu'in^itting  manufactured  fuel,  containing  bituminous  matter  to  a  high 
degree  of  temperature ;  also  the  introduction  of  highly  heated  air>  together 
with  the  exhausting  the  products  from  retorts  when  applying  heat  to  manu- 
factured fuel,  which  is  placed  and  inclosed  in  the  same. 


ORNAHEMTAL  POTTERT  AKD  MOSAIC  WORK. 

RicHAXD  BooTE,  of  Burslcm,  Staffordshire,  Manufkcturer*s  Clerkt  for  '*  /«- 
provewuntt  in  pottery  and  mosaic  feorAr.**— -Granted  October  5, 1845 ;  enrolled 
Aivil  4, 1844. 

[  The  specification  described  several  methods  of  impresang  devices  on  pot- 
tery, which  are  as  follows.  First,  in  order  to  produce  a  coloured  design 
upon  a  ground  of  different  colours;  the  device  Is  first  made  in  a  mould  of 
the  form  required,  "  commonly  called  figuring :"  the  devices  or  impressiona 
thus  obtained  are  then  to  be  put  into  Uie  mould  in  which  the  ware  is  to  be 
made :  the  material  of  the  ware  when  poured  into  the  mould  will  be  found 
to  adhere  very  closely  round  the  edges  of  the  device,  and  the  same  will  be 
imbedded  therein.  The  second  method  consists  in  cutting  the  device  in 
pieces  of  paper  or  parchment,  which  are  then  to  be  put  in  the  mould ;  the 
two  halves  of  the  mould  are  then  fastened  together,  and  the  matter  which  is 
to  form  the  ground  of  the  ware  is  poured  in ;  after  having  stood  the  neces- 
sary time,  the  parchment  or  paper  forming  the  device  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  colour  intended  for  the  device  poured  in,  which  will  fill  up  the  spaces 
previously  occupied  by  the  paper  device.  Thirdly,  in  order  to  produce  raised 
figures  of  a  different  colour  from  the  grouud,  the  figures  are  first  of  all  en- 
graved or  otherwise  formed  in  low  relief  in  a  plaster  mould :  this  being  done, 
the  colour  intended  for  the  raised  figures  is  poured  into  those  parts  of  the 
mould  which  form  the  figures ;  the  halves  of  the  mould  are  then  put  toge- 
ther, and  the  slop  intended  for  the  ground  poured  in  and  allowed  to  stand  a 
sufficient  time  to  form  the  body  of  the  ware.  If  the  slop  is  of  an  expensive 
nature  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  let  the  slop  remam  a  sufficient  time  to 
form  a  thin  coating,  after  which  it  may  be  withdrawn  and  the  substratum 
filled  in  with  a  commoner  slop. 

Lastly,  in  producing  devices  of  a  mosaic  character,  the  designs  are  fixed  on 
the  halves  of  the  moulds  with  a  composition  of  the  required  colour ;  the 
halves  of  the  mould  are  then  fastened  together,  and  the  slop  intended  for  the 
body  of  the  ware  poured  in  t  after  having  stood  a  short  time,  and  the  slop 
adhered  the  required  thickness,  the  remaining  liquor  can  be  withdrawn. 


AXLES  FOR  WHEELS. 

John  Geobob  Bbioqs,  of  Leicester,  Coach  Proprietor,  for  "Improvements 
in  arfes."— Granted  October  5, 1843;  enrolled  April  4,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  of  forming  the  axles  of  two  parts  or  shafts,  one 
solid  and  the  other  hollow,  whereby  greater  strength,  and  less  liability  to 
bieakaga  is  obtained*   In  order  to  carry  out  this  invention  the  patentee  pro- 


vides a  tubular  or  hollow  ask  iuAclsfitly  loag  to  pass  throngh  the  bosses 
of  ead)  of  the  wheels  when  at  the  required  distance  from  aaeh  othar,  the 
calibre  or  bore  of  this  tube  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  solid  a&le  passing 
through  it,  which  axle  consists  of  a  solid  shaft  having  bearings  tumrd  at 
each  end  to  fit  the  steps  or  journals  in  the  frame  side  of  the  carriage,  the 
wheels  are  firmly  fixed  upon  the'  ends  of  the  hollow  axle  by  means  of  keys ; 
the  solid  axle  is  then  passed  through  the  tubular  or  hollov  one,  and  fixed 
therein  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  keys.  When  the  bearings  ars  vithhi 
the  wheels  it  will  be  fbond  necessary  in  forming  the  journals  to  weld  two 
collars  upon  the  hollow  axle,  so  as  to  obtain  greater  strength.  The  claim  li 
for  the  eonstmction  of  axles,  by  combining  together  solid  and  hoUew  ahsfis 
one  withhi  the  other,  aa  described. 


iUTE  COTERUfa* 

WiLUAii  NoatB,  of  Staogate,  lArabeth,  Surrey,  Sbtar,  ftnr  **  J 
in  eai/ering  roqfs  and  M»$  qf  htildiags  f»l*  fteli."^-anstcd  Oetober  $,  IMI: 
•orollad  April  4, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  In  the  appYieation  of  battens  of  date  In  eomblnatioB 
with  slates  for  covering  roofs  and  flats  of  buildings,  which  is  effected  without 
fixing  the  slates  to  the  rafters  or  joists,  whereby  the  joints  it  is  said  are  not 
liable  to  get  defective  from  warping  or  vibration. 

Flf.!. 


il-.iL  . 


Fig.  1,  shows  a  plan  of  a  roof  or  flati  spd  Rg.  2,  SfCtio^ ;  a  a,  are  the 
joists  or  rafters  constructed  in  the  ordinary  manaer ;  A  i,  are  battens  of  slate 
which  fit  into  recesees,  formed  by  cutting  a  partition  of  woo4  Srom  tba  edge 
of  each  rafter ;  c,  the  slabs  of  slate,  which  ve  soppoxtad  hf  the  battens  snd 
rafters ;  the  ends  of  the  slabs  rest  upon  the  battens  and  are  imbedded  In 
putty  i  ddfVe  fillets  of  slate ;  and  e  e,  screws,  which  screws  hind  the  fillets 
to  the  slates,  and  the  slates  tc  the  battens,  the  whole  being  supported  by  the 
rafters  a  a :  the  filleU  may  if  required]  be  placed  on  tha  onderslds  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  roof  or  flat 

The  patentee  claims  the  application  of  slate  battens  with  slata  for  eovadng 
the  roof  of  a  buildings  as  described. 


SEPARATION  OF  METALS. 

RiOBAEP  Janion  Nsvill,  of  Langennsch,  Carmartiieii,  Esq.,  for  "  jin  <■- 
ode  qf  separating  certain  metals  uken  in  cartain  stales  ef  eambinaiien 
with  each  o/A#r."— Granted  October  18^  1843 ;  enrolled  April  18, 1844. 

The  inventor  takes  copper.  In  which  silver  Is  in  combination,  and  melts  It 
in  the  usual  manner;  he  then  pours  It  in  an  Iron  vessel  containing  ^ksd 
melted  to  a  red  heat  or  nearly  so.  and  thereby  mixes  the  argeotiferous  t 
with  the  lead  in  proportion  to  the  qaantlty  of  silver  in  oomhinatloii. 
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the  iDizture  it  wtll  be  found  that  the  copper  with  a  portion  of  silver  and  lead 
win,  u  the  mixture  cools,  rise  to  the  surface,  which  may  afterwards  be  taken 
off  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  other  mechanical  contrivance ;  for  instance,  a 
pfrfbrated  plate  somewhat  less  in  diameter  than  the  size  of  the  iron  vessel  in 
which  the  compounds  are,  is  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  near  the  bottom 
thereof,  so  thi^t  a»  the  metals  are  melted  it  will  be  found  that  the  copper 
with  »  portion  of  silver  will  rise  through  the  perforations  in  the  plate,  and 
may  be  lifted  out  of  the  vessel  together  with  the  plate,  which  plate  is  pro- 
vided nith  one  or  more  handles  for  that  purpose.  The  copper  with  such 
portion  of  silver  as  it  may  yet  contain  is  then  broken  inte  small  pieces,  and 
separated  by  the  process  of  **  elequation,"  which  is  as  follows :— The  pieces 
of  copper  thus  obUined,  together  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  are  then  pat 
into  a  retort  or  retorts,  constructed  with  an  opening  at  one  end,  through 
which  the  metals  (*'  videlicet "  tlie  silver  and  lead  contained  in  such  pieces  of 
copper)  flow  when  \n  a  state  of  fusion.  The  retorts,  which  are  fixed  in  the 
Aimacv  in  a  sloping  position  and  olosed»  so  as  to  exclude  all  air,  are  then 
heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  melt  the  silver  and  lead,  but  not  the  copper, 
which  former  are  allowed  to  pass  off  through  the  opening  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  retort  into  a  suitable  vessel,  leaving  the  copper  almost  free  from  the 
^Iver  and  lead,  which  two  metals  are  to  be  afterwards  separated  by  the  or- 
4fa>ary  process  of  cupellation. 


IMPROVnOMTt  IK  BOIUERt. 

Thomas  Mobtom  Jonks,  of  Birmingham,  Wamickshirs,  for  *'  Impf^vemenU 
M  k^aimg  iiqmUa  and  (ur^orm  6(MJiM."— Granted  October  18,  18i8  }  enrolled 
April  18,1841 

Flf.l.  yiff.9. 


Flf, 


Tbt  first  pari  of  this  apeciflfation  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  a  fur* 
■aee,  the  ftrtangemeoC  t>f  which  will  he  teen  by  the  aoeompanying  diagram 
■arlicd  Bg.  1,  which  is  a  longitudinal  section,  a,  )e  a  shaft  for  feeding  the 
fire  with  coal  or  coke ;  fr,  the  fire  grate  ;  e,  the  hearth  leading  to  the  flue  or 
cfafanaey ;  d,  the  vessel  of  matter  to  be  heated,  being  placed  at  e.  The  shaft 
a,  is  covered  with  a  plate,  so  constmcted  as  to  rsgnlate  a  current  of  air, 
wUeh  ti  allowed  to  descend  the  shaft  a,  and  pass  through  the  upper  stratum 
of  coal  afaBaltaneonsly  with  a  current  of  air  which  is  admitted  at  the  bottom 
of  tba  ihaft  and  allowed  to  'past  upwards  through  the  Are,  which  eurrenta 
meet  and  pass  off  with  the  produets  of  combustion  over  the  hearth  to  the 
ehhnn^.  The  patentee  states  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  build  upon,  and 
over  the  hearth,  a  number  of  arches  at  convenient  distancea  from  each  other, 
undtf  whioh  the  flame  passes.  The  second  improvement  consists  in  the  ap* 
plieatloo  of  inverted  vessels  (which  the  inventor  denominates  '*  preservers  ') 
flxed  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  or  pan,;whether  the  same  be  open 
at  tha  top  or  closed.  Fig.  %  shawa  a  transverse  section  of  a  wagon  boiler 
with  this  improvement  applied  thereto ;  Q  Q,  are  plates  of  iron  rivetted  or 
otherwise  flx^  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  extending  in  the  direction 
shown  to  within  about  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  botleri  Thus  the  steam  generated  within  the  preserver,  that  is,  be* 
tween  the  plate  and  the  side  of  the  boiler,  eannot  esra|«  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  line,  hut  is  retained  beti^een  the  boiler  and  the  plate  until  by  its 
**  tantion  **  or  elasticity  it  is  forced  downwards  and  underneath  the  edge  of 


the  plate,  which  will  have  the  eflfect  of  sweeping  aBd  oarrying  before  it  all 
impurities  held  In  suspension  in  the  liquid,  and.  theieby  prevent  such  impuH- 
ties  from  being  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  (Query,  how  art 
they  to  be  got  rid  of  P)  Number  8»  shows  an  hemispherical  preserver  1 1, 2, 8, 
In  Fig.  8,  show  three  preservers  of  the  form  of  a  eone  eylindf  r  and  trun- 
cated eone,  all  of  which  are  supported  by  any  convenient  meana  firom  tha 
bottom  of  the  holler,  so  as  to  allow  tha  steam,  ai  by  its  elasticHy  it  is  forced 
downwards  and  underneath  the  edge  of  the  preservers,  which  prieerveri  may 
ba  of  any  required  fbrm.  Tha  third  improvement  has  rsferenoe  to  tha  eon« 
atroetion  of  tubular  boilers,  hi  which  the  inventor  states,  that  when  tubes  con- 
taining liquids  are  exposed  to  heat,  ( that  is  if  such  are  not  surrounded  by  water,) 
be  prefers  to  make  them  of  eopper  or  brass,  or  any  of  the  alloys  of  iron*  and 
iraert  them  flrmly  through  etrong  iron  plates,  whereby  they  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  much  greater  facility.  When  lubes  are  surrounded  by  a 
vapour  or  liquid,  the  inventor  proceedi  to  cover  them  with  a  atUMtbla  loettl 
by  means  «f  tha  electrotype  proasM. 


niPROVIMINTS  IN  WAfOHE8« 

SnwARn  Mtliis,  of  Albion  Terrace,  Canonbvry  Sqqarr,  Islington,  Mid- 
dlesex, Watchmaker,  for  '*  IwrnmrntwU  m  th$  cvnfimetkn  pf  tqakhit**-^ 
Sealed  Qotobar  21. 1848 ;  enrolled  April  21, 19H. 

This  invention  oonsisU  simply  in  dishing  oat  or  sinking  the  pillar  plates  o( 
watches,  and  inverting  the  fuseee,  thereby  obtaining  what  may  be  called  full 
framed  watdies  much  flatter  than  heretofore.  The  pillar  pUte  of  tha  watch 
is  made  with  recesses,  which  are  turned  out  to  receive  the  end  of  the  barrel 
containing  the  spring,  the  fuzee,  and  also  the  other  parts  of  the  watch  cor- 
responding. The  fuaee  is  constnieted  similar  to  the  common  ftiaee,  with  thla 
difference,  that  it  is  inverted  and  cut  the  reverse  way,  or  in  other  words,  lefl 
handed,  and  is  provided  with  a  thin  circular  ateal  cap.  The  upper  plate  of 
the  watch  is  made  about  one-thiid  thicker  than  Ufual,  the  pillar  plate  being 
about  the  usual  thickne«.  The  patentee  el»liQi  the  node  of  cQpctmctipg 
watohea  whereby  tha  fvaees  are  invartad* 


PETER  BOEHm'S  PATENT  REYQLVING  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Sit-*I  observe  In  tha  April  nnmber  of  yaur  Jfmmid,  that  yon  have  been 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  my  Patent  Revohring  Bngina,  and  in  doing  ao«  yoa 
have  stated  that  it  difllbrs  from  one  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr, 
Woodcock,  in  18I2»  only,  in  the  employment  of  a  double  acting  air  pump  m 
connexion  with  it,  Now  I  thfaik  yoo  have  either  been  misiniofmad.  or  have 
not  examined  the  two  engines  sufficiently,  for  on  doing  ao»  you  will  fii^l  that 
Mr.  WoadeocVa  differa  very  materially  in  many  respects  from  mioei  as  yoa 
will  see  by  the  drawing  and  description  I  have  sent  you :  I  would  have  leot 
It  foooar,  hot  ha^a  only  got  the  lithographic  drawings  finished  to  day. 

I  have  alio  laade  ap  analysis  of  the  (economy  and  power  of  my  enginsw 
which  I  enaloae ;  thU  la  quite  suflScient  to  ehow  ita  superiority  over  any  other 
hitherto  eooatrueted. 

I  am  aware  that  many  patenta  have  been  taken  out  for  revolving  enginea, 
and  have  successively  failed,  owing  chiefly  to  defects  In  their  construction  i 
these  failures  have  prejudiced  the  public  mind  against  all  enginea  on  that 
principle,  but  from  the  long  expeneoce  I  have  had  (both  practically  and  the- 
oretically) with  tteam  engines  of  every  deeeription,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  entlraly  remedied  Uie  defects  common  to  revolving  engines  s  and  from 
the  lightness,  compactneUa  email  amoont  of  wear  and  tear,  and  greater 
economy  of  fuel  in  my  engine,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  surpaia  all  otheri 
hitherto  in  uie* 

Requesting  the  insertion  of  thif  letter  in  your  valvable  periodl(a]« 

I  am,  Sir. 

Tonri  respectfully, 

8,  Prineu  Square,  St,  Qeorge*»  Bait,  Petkr  Baatxa. 

LmidQn,\5th  April  \B^. 

P.a  I  may  ttata  here  that  Mr,  Mayer  Henry  haa  no  farther  intareit  in  loy 
patent. 


PxscaimoH. 

Fig.  1,  is  a  transverse  section  through  the  centre  of  the  air  pami^  and 
showing  an  end  elevation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  esgine  i  and  Fig.  2.  Is  a 
transverse  section  through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 

A,  is  the  foundauon  plate,  to  which  all  the  |«rU  of  the  engine  are  directly 
or  indirectly  attached.  B,  is  the  external  cylinder  flxed  to  the  foundation 
plate.  C,  Is  a  smaller  cylinder,  revolring  within  the  external  one,  on  a  shafi 
D,  whose  centre  is  placed  so  far  above  that  of  the  external  cylinder,  that 
their  cifauBri^nrcBceo  nay  toacb  one  another  at  the  upper  point  A> ;  thus  the 
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f pae«  betwMn  them  gradually  increases  from  At  to  the  lower  point  h* ;  (the 
shaft  D,  jiaisea  through  steam  tight  staffing  boxes  in  the  cylinder  ends,  and 
reYolves  in  bearings  on  the  frames  Z  Z,  which  are  firmly  bolted  to  the  found- 
ation plate,  and  stayed  to  the  cylinder.)  E  E;  are  two  slldmg  pistons,  con- 
sisting each  of  two  arms,  connected  together  by  four  rods  passing  oyer  the 
shaft,  their  breadth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  outer  cylinder,  and  their  joint 
length  orer  their  eztrrmeties  is  necessarily  somewhat  less  than  its  diameter, 
owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  rerolring  cylinder ;  these  pistons  slide  freely 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  through  passages  made  in  the  circumference 
of  thi' revolving  cylinder,  their  sliding  motion  being  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  d6e  of  their  extremities  on  the  ascending  side  of  the  outer  cylinder,  (which- 
eter  side  that  may  be,)  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  rerolving  cylinder  through 
which  they  slide;  as  their  length  is  alwaya  slightly  rarying  during  the 
course  of  a  revolution,  the  difference  is  made  up  by  metallic  packing  placed 
between  the  two  thicknesses  of  plates,  of  which  the  arms  of  ttie  pistons  are 
composed,  the  packing  is  pressed  by  syiringa  towards  the  sides  and  circum- 
ference of  the  outer  cylinder,  and  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Figures 
1  and  2  on  the  drawing.  There  are  metallic  packings,  (in  the  paasf  ges  in  the 
inner  cylinder,  through  which  the  pistons  slide,)  which  are  pressed  on  the 
flat  surfaces  of  the  pistons  by  springs,  and  prevent  the  steam  passing  to  the 
interior.  There  are  also  two  steel  rollers  at  the  inside  of  the  packings,  which 
are  pressed  np  to  the  flat  sides  of  the  pistons  by  screws;  these  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the'  friction  of  their  slidirg  motion.  These  rollers  would 
not  be  necessary  excepting  in  large  engines.  The  rim  of  the  inner  cylinder  is 
made  to  project  into  metallic  packing  boxes  in  the  cylinder  ends,  thus  the 
steam  is  entirely  prerented  from  passing  into  the  interior  of  the  inner  cylin- 
der; a  packing  box  is  also  placed  at  the  point  of  contact  ik^  to  prevent  the 
steam  passing  to  either  side.  It  will  therefore  be  understood,  that  the  steam 
only  acts  on  the  projecUng  part  of  the  sliding  pistons,  between  the  inner 
and  outer  cylinders. 

The  steam  in  coming  from  the  boiler  through  the  steam  pipe  F,  has  first 
to  pass  the  sli«le  O,  which  is  worked  by  the  handle  H;  it  is  used  for  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  engine,  and  also  for  stopping  it,  when  required :  after  passing 
the  above  slide  it  enters  the  steam  tight  iacket  J,  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
slide  face  haying  the  four  cylinder  ports  K,  U  M  and  N,  and  the  eduction 
port  Q,  on  it ;  a  slide  O,  worked  by  a  handle  P,  passes  over  these  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  rerersing  the  motion  of  the  engine:  there  are  two  posts 
0»  and  0>,  on  the  slide,  one  of  which,  O*,  (in  the  poation  the  slide  is  shown 
on  the  drawing)  is  open  to  the  steam  port  L;  the  port  N,  is  closed,  and  the 
two  ports  M  and  K.  are  op^n  to  the  eduction  port  Q,  so  that  when  the  slide 
is  in  this  position,  the  engine  will  necessarily  move  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  nrrovi,  and  by  moving  the  slide  along  until  the  port  O^  is  above  the 
steam  port  K,  then  will  the  port  M,  be  doeed,  and  N  and  L.  open  to  eduction. 
So  that  the  steam  will  act  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  and  conse- 
quently the  motion  be  reversed. 

It  will  here  be  observed  th^t  the  lower  cylinder  ports  M  and  N,  are  iieeer 
nsed  for  admitting  steam,  but  only  for  leading  off  the  eduction ;  the  object 
in  placing  them  so  low  in  the  cylinder  is  to  allow  the  vacuum  to  act  upon 
the  pistons  sooner ;  it  will  be  kept  in  mind  then  that,  in  whatever  direction 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  steam  is  always  admitted  at  one  of  the  upper  ports 
E  or  L,  and  the  eduction  led  off  at  its  opposite  lower  and  upper  ports.  All 
these  ports  where  they  lead  into  the  cylinder,  are  divided  into  bridges  placed 
diagonally  across  them  so  that  the  pistons  may  pass  freely  over  them. 

From  the  relative  position  of  the  two  cylinders,  the  distance  between  their 
circumferences  gradually  increasing  from  contact  at  the  upper  point  h^,  to 
the  greatest  distance  at  the  lower  point  A*,  (which  in  this  case  is  one-sixth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  external  cylinder,  but  may  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances,) it  will  be  seen  that  in  whatever  direction  the  engine  revolves, 
the  area  of  that  part  of  the  pistons  which  is  acted  on  by  steam  and  vacuum 
gradually  increases,  so  that  the  principle  of  expansion  is  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent,  without  the  aid  of  expansion  valves  and  gear. 

The  steam  passing  through  the  eduction  passage  Q,  is  conducted  by  the 
eduction  pipe  K,  to  the  condenser  S ;  T,  is  the  inspection  slide,  placed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  eduction  pipe,  and  conducting  the  a'ater  up  the  pipe,  so 
as  to  act  fully  on  the  steam  in  passing  downwards:  it  is  worked  by  a  lever 
and  rod  connected  to  the  handle  U,  which  is  placed  in  proximity  with  the 
other  starting  handles  H  and  P.  7,  is  the  blow  through  valve.  W,  is  the 
air  pump,  which  is  a  double  acting  one,  the  interior  arrangement  of  its  valves 
&c.,  is  shown  at  Fig.  1 ;  it  has  a  metallic  packed  piston  which  Is  worked 
from  the  main  shaft  by  a  crank  and  connecting  rod,  and  the  piston  rod  is, 
kept  parallel  by  two  slide  guides  bolted  on  the  air  pump  cover.  X,  is  the  hot 
well,  and  T,  the  discharge  passage. 

The  pumps  are  worked  from  the  main  shaft  by  an  eccentric  c,  connected 
by  rod  and  lever  to  a  rocking  shaft  d,  on  which  are  keyed  two  levers,  e  and/ 
which  are  connected  by  rods  to  the  pumps,  g  and  h ;  the  pump  g,  is  intended 
for  the  bilge  water  (supposing  this  to  be  a  marine  engine),  and  the  pump  A, 
for  feeding  the  boilers,  the  latter  has  iU  valve  chest  j,  bolted  on  the  hot  welf. 

Among  the  advantages  which  render  this  improvcl  steam  engine  so  pecy- 


harly  well  adapted  for  locomotive  and  marine  purposes,  ^may  be  mentioned 
the  following,  viz. ;— Small  cost  of  eonstmction,  great  economy  of  fuel,  the 
space  occupied  by  it  is  very  little  in  proportion  to  its  power,  and  also  its  com- 
parative lightness,  the  weight  of  the  engine  being  only  about  2  cwt^  per  horse 
power,  and  that  of  the  boilers  only  about  2|  cwt.  per  horse  power,  so  that 
the  whole  weight  will  only  be  about  one  half  of  the  lightest  engine  hitherto 
constructed. 

I  herewith  annex  the  following  analysis  of  the  power  and  economy  of  my 
**  Patent  Revolving  Steam  Engine." 

In  the  above  figure,  3,  the  revolution  of  one  piston  is  divided  into  82  equal 
parts,  and  the  annexed  table  shows  the  quantity  of  steam  consumed ;  tlie 
mean  area  of  the  piston,  the  distance  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  piston 
travels;  the  direct,  opposite,  and  effective  pressures  on  the  piston ;  the  num- 
ber of  times  to  which  tlie  steam  is  expanded  ;and  the  number  of  lbs.  lifted  one 
foot  high  in  paumg  through  each  of  these  divisions.  The  external  cylinder 
is  3  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  long  inside,  and  the  greatest  distance  be- 
tween it  and  the  intf<ma]  cylinder,  is  7  in.  The  steam  is  s.  pposed  to  be  at  a 
pressure  of  30  lb.  on  the  square  inch,  above  the  atmosphere,  and  the  vacuum  to 
be  equal  to  12  lb.  on  the  square  inch,  the  ahaft  making  50  revolutions  per 
minute. 

NoTB.— The  direct  pressure  or  force  of  the  steam  to  tiun  the  enfpne  round 
in  the  required  direction,  is  marked  on  the  Table,  +  pressure,  and  theisy^site 
or  force  resisting  the^otion  in  that  direction,  —  preMure,  of  course^ 
difference,  Is  the  effective  pressure. 

*  [We  are  iodetytcd  to  oar  conteoiporsr^,  t|ie  **  If echaalcs*  Ma^aiiM^'*  for  Che  nao  of  ^ 
the  wood  engraviags.^ 
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From  tht  TaUe  the/olimrimg  retuUt  ore  obiaiited. 
The  quaDttty  of  steam  reqaired  for  one  reYolution  of  each  pftion  1944r2 
eubic  ioehes.    Diitance  the  centre  of  pretiure  of  the  piitoo  trayela  in  ooe 
reyolatloo,  10-065  feeL    Average  effeetiTe  prcMure  on  the  piatoo*  1060  lb* 
Greateet  expaniion  222,5  ttmei. 

Number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  by  the  le? oluUon  of  one  flston^ 
10;980. 

Momentum  of  one  piston  ••       10,980  lb.   raised  one  foot  high* 

Number  of  pistons  _       ••       ••  4 

Momentum  of  one  revolution    ••       43,9201b.    raised  one  foot  high* 
Number  of  revolutions  per  minute  50 

Momentum  per  minute  ••   2;i96,0001b.    raised  one  foot  high* 

Deduct  for  friction  say  10  per  cent.      219,600 

Effective  momentom  per  minute       1,976,400  lb.    raised  one  foot  high« 

1,976.400       ^^  -  . 
-55|5j5jp- 59-9  horses  power. 

Cttbic  td« 
The  quantity  of  steam  consumed  by  a  revolution  of  one  piston  "« •  1944*2 
Number  of  pistons  ••  ••  ••  •«  ••  4 

Steam  required  for  one  revolution       •«  •»  •«  ••       7776*8 

Number  of  .revolutions  per  minute      ••  <•  ••  ••  60 

Steam  consumed  per  minute  ..  ..  ••  ..    3888400 

Steam  at  30  lb.  pressure  on  the  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere,  is  609  times 
the  volume  of  the  water  of  which  it  was  generated,  therefore— 

388840 
gQg    «■  638*5  cnbie  incheSf  or  37  coble  feet  quantity  of  water  evaporated 

for  steam  per  minute. 

I  In  a  common  double  acting  condensing  engine  of  the  same  power,  the 
eHective  momentum  will  be  the  same  on  19764001b.  raised  one  foot  high  per 
minute,  and  if  we  take  Tredgold's  data  that  the  eflective  power  is  *63  of  the 

power  of  the  steam,  it  will  stand  thus:  _ ■       r^r\r%ti:> 

1976400x100  Digitized  by  \^OOQlC 

63  "  313?H31b.r«Jie(lc«jfootMgn.   ^ 
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If  the  preuore  of  the  steam  on  the  piston  be  equal  to  35  inches  of  mercury, 
or  2*4  lb.  on  the  square  inch,  and  the  vacuum  the  same  as  in  the  revolving 
engine,  or  121b.,  then  the  preuure  on  the  piston  will  be  ]4'41b.on  the  square 
313714$ 


inch,  and 


'  217800  •  the  produet  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder  in 


incbet,  multiplied  by  the  velocity  in  feet,  and  217860  k  12  i«  2614320 

The  loM  of  steam  in  filHog  the  passages  and  tpacea  at  top  aad 

bottom  of  cylinder,  say  1-12       ..  ..  ,»  .,       217860 

Cubic  inches  of  steam  required  per  minute,  equal  ••  ••    2832180 

Steam  at  a  pressure  of  2  4  lb.  on  the  square  inch,  is  1497  timet  the  volume 

9632180 
of  tht  water  of  which  it  waa  genented,  therefore,     ^^^  ■  »  1802  cubic 

infiheii  ot  1095  tobie  feet,  tqual  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  steam, 

1802 
per  nimitet  "^g^  '•  2*00  timet  the  evaporation  required  for  tlie  common 

engine,  at  for  the  revolving  engine,  and  Consequently  only  about  one*third 
of  the  fuet  would  be  required  for  the  revolving  engine,  at  would  bt  required 
for  a  common  reciprocating  condensing  ^gine  of  the  tame  power. 


TfiB  THAMES  BMBANKMBNT. 

RiVUts  of  other  conntriet  past  (hroogh  mmantle  toenery  tnd 
resiont  of  natural  grandeur,  the  rivert  of  the  new  world  hare  a  coloi- 
taleitent,  in  the  presence  of  which  our  Insular  ttreamt  thrink  Into 
contemptible  rills ;  bat,  at  in  other  things,  so  here,  moral  influencet 
contribute  to  give  a  rank»  The  Tham«t»  rich  in  historical  associa^ 
lions,  presents  a  scene  of  oommeroial  magnifioenoe,  to  which  eren  the 
teeming  population  of  China  cannot  present  an  equal.  On  the  banks 
of  the  silent  highway,  the  largest  and  most  commeroial  city  in  the 
world,  it  placed  the  metropolis  of  the  mighty  English  empire,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said  the  central  seat  of  civilisation.  Regarded  by  mi* 
tivet  and  by  foreigners  with  equal  admiration,  it  bat  often  been  a  tob- 
ject  of  regret  that  no  erand  and  systematic  plan  hat  been  adopted  for 
regulating  the  navigability  of  the  river,  and  preaerving  a  consistent 
ttvle  of  architecture  on  itt  bankt.  The  ugly,  ill  devised  buildings, 
wbich  are  a  blot  on  its  thoret,  attest  the  want  of  a  centra]  authority 
and  efficient  control. 

Remembering  that  it  Is  by  eommeree  London  bat  attained  l(t  pre* 
tent  grandeur,  and  1^  commerce  it  it  to  be  maintained,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  more  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  useful  than  the  ornamentalf  at 
any  rate  the  useful  must  not  be  sacrificed.  The  inhabitantt  of  the 
Seine  and  the  LilTev  can  pride  themselves  on  quays,  which  interfere 
with  no  commerce,  but  we  cannot  sacrifice  for  ornament  the  machinery 
^wealth  which  our  river  affords.  A  tide  river,  upon  which  the 
largest  argosies  are  borne,  and  on  which  many  of  our  war  ships  have 
for  centuries  been  launched,  cannot  be  treated  like  a  shallow  upland 
stream,  and  however  interesting  the  quays  of  Paris  or  Dublin  may  be, 
certainlv,  notwithstanding  the  timber  hovels  and  the  misshapen  bulks 
of  building,  the  nuroerous  crafi  on  the  Thames  are  objectt  not  less 
pleasing.  We  must  not  complain,  if  we  do  not  rival  those  cities  in 
river  promenades,  since  we  surpass  them  in  Commercial  grandeur. 

WhiU  we  make  this  dedaration  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
deprecate  improvement,  on  the  contrary,  we  esteem  it  i^igblf  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done  for  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but 
that  whatever  Is  done  should  be  done  with  caution.  The  testimony  of 
a  man  like  Wren  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  indeed  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages accruing  f^om  a  proper  direction  of  the  stream  would  alone 
enlist  our  sympathiet.  We  may  observe,  by  the  bye,  it  is  curious  that 
after  Wren's  plant  for  the  adornment  of  the  metropolit  should  have 
been  rejected  two  centuries  ago,  in  the  present  a^  his  views  are  re- 
ceiving full  accomplishment,  anid  at  we  are  widening  our  streets,  and 
improvingour  buildings,  to  we  are  in  the  same  spirit  about  to  rescue 
the  noble  Thames  from  the  neglect  with  which  it  bat  heretofore  been 
treated.  The  subject  of  embankment  is  one  which  has  long  engaged 
attetnion,  and  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  of  late  yoars^  and 
the  government  having  published  a  report  in  relation  to  it|  we  have 
been  induced  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  our  space  to  a  question  to 
important,  both  in  itt  engineering  and  architectural  bearings,  for,  if  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  question  of  magnificence  and  ornament,  on  the 
other  it  concerns  the  improvement  of  an  important  stream,  the  regu- 
lation of  its  channel,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  whitrfk  and  quays, 
and  side  docks.  We  may  here,  by  tne  bye,  observe  that  the  engineer 
and  geologist  will  In  the  sections  of  the  river  introduced  in  the 
report,  showing  the  form  of  the  river  bed  at  various  times,  acquire 
most  important  and  interesting  evidence,  as  to  the  power  of  running 
ttreamt,  and  the  changes  which  can  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  water 
in  a  few  jears. 


The  Commissionen  have  very  wisely  decided  upon  proceeding  very 
cautiously,  and  instead  of  grasping  at  once  with  both  sides  of  lh<! 
river  from  Battersea  Bridge  to  London  Bridge,  they  only  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  propose  to  form  an  embankment  or  terrace  on  the  If  id* 
dieses  side  of  the  river  between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridget. 
It  will  be  perceived  by  the   report  that  there  have  been  tevertl 
tchemes  proposed,  but  there  are  onlv  three  of  them  which  the  Com- 
roissiooera  think  are  at  all  practicable,  they  are  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burget,  plan  A;  Mr.  Page,  plan  B  $  and  Mr.  Barry,  (one 
of  the  Committionere)  plan  C ;  and  they  have  teleeted  a  modifieatioa 
of  Mr.  Page^t  plan,  at  tbown  in  the  aocompanyiog  plate.  Notwilb^ 
standing  tbts  selection,  wei  after  mature  eontideraUoo  of  ih*  eettftl 
plana  and  the  evidence  given  in  the  report,  are  inclined  to  advocate 
the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges  with  tome  modlSeatiom* 
We  propote  to  form  solid  embankments  atid  reoesses  in  the  foUowing 
manner.    To  commence  at  Westminster  Bridge  with  a  solid  embeirii* 
menti  and  continue  the  same  as  far  at  Whitehall  Plate,  at  thovm  ia 
the  accompanying  plan^  but  without  leaving  a  doek  at  Whitehall  wharf, 
which  we  propose  to  abandon,  as  tbit  would  only  involve  the  pnrehate 
of  three  wharfki  to  set  against  which  we  shall  nave  taved  the  coal  of 
forming  the  dock,  and  likewise  have  a  valuable  piece  of  \ind  whidi 
will  produce  a  large  rental  for  building  ehambere  for  pariiamenlaff  prat- 
titioners  and  others,  on  each  side  of  a  handsome  communicaUoo  to  be 
formed  fh>m  the  terrace  to  Parliament  Street     Thu  communleatioo, 
would  not  require  the  removal  of  a  single  house  excepting  what  be* 
longs  to  the  wharfs.    From  this  embankment  a  reoess  to  be  formed 
for  the  wharfs  of  Scotland  Yard,  and  Hungerford  Market*  with  three 
openings  of  150  feet  each  to  be  spanned  by  suspension  bridges;  th^ 
again,  an  embankment  extending  the  terrace  of  York  Gate,  between 
Villiers  Street  and  George  Street,  thence  a  recess  for  the  whnrfh  of 
the  Adelphi  and  the  Savoy,  870  ft.  long,  partly  to  be  eoekwed  with  a 
terrace  wall,  having  three  openingt  of  150fu  each,  at  before.    Thence 
a  terrace  to  front  Somerset  Houte  from  the  Savoy  Wharf  to  Anaodel 
Street,  then  a  recess  for  the  wharfs  near  Essex  Street^  followed  up  by 
an  embankment  for  an  extension  of  the  Temple  Qardens,  again  a  recess 
for  the  wharfs  at  Whitefriars,  gas  works,  &c  930fU  Tong^  pi^rtlf 
enclosed  with  a  terrace  wall,  having  three  openingt  of  150  ft  each  u 
before  explained.      These  large  openings  will  offer  facilities  for 
barges  getting  at  the  wharfs  at  all  times  of  the  tide  at  now,  «id 
thereby  the  recesses  wi  1  not  in  our  opinion  be  to  liable  to  silt  ap  as 
Mr.  Page's  docks  will  with  the  contracted  entrances  he  proposes.  The 
narrowing  of  the  stream  l^  the  embankment,  and  the  deiaebed  ter- 
race walls  will  create  a  scour  in  the  bed  of  the  river*  and  which  will 
cause  the  shore  gradually  to  deepen  and  slope  towards  the  centre  of 
the  river,  and  that  coupled  with  the  continuous  washing  of  the  banlu 
by  the  swell  created  by  the  steamers,  will  keep  the  recettet  free  from 
tilt ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Page's  docks  will  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  steamera  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  as  the  sweU  will  not  enter 
them,  and  the  continuous  wall  will  prevent  the  mud  or  silt  getting 
out    The  scouring  of  the  sluices  will  only  force  channels  through  the 
deposit 

We  should  prefer  the  terrace  being  kept  down  to  within  4  or  5ft 
of  high  water  mark  so  that  it  may  pass  under  the  bridges,  a  slight 
rise  to  be  given  to  the  suspension  bridges  spanning  the  openingt  of  the 
recesses  to  adroit  barges  with  sails.  By  our  proposed  embankments 
communications  may  be  made  with  the  present  streets ;  first,  to  Parlia- 
ment Street  at  Whitehall  Wharf:  second,  at  Whitehall  Place;  third, 
at  Villiers  Street;  fourth, at  the  Savoy ;  fifth. at  Norfolk  Street;  aixtb, 
at  Temple  Lane ;  and,  seventh,  at  Chatham  Place. 

We  consider  it  indispensable  that  the  terrace  should  be  continued 
under  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliameott 
by  which  meant  a  fine  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  the  public  to 
view  that  splendid  pile  of  buildings,  particularly  the  tculpture  and 
enrichmentt. 

According  to  our  proposal,  the  lengths  of  the  teveral  embankments 
and  recesses  or  docks,  will  be  as  follows: — Whitehall  embankment, 

Terrace  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Seotland  Yard        •  2440 
Scotland  Yard  and  Hungerford  Market  recess,  with  three 

openings        -.•-*.-.  660 

York  Grate  terrace  embankment          •        .        .        •  340 

Adelphi  and  Savoy  recess,  with  three  openingt         -        •  870 
Somenet  House  terrace  embankment  from  Savoy  Wharf 

to  Arundel  Street 1250 

Ettex  Street  recett,  with  two  openingt        ...  400 

leropleGardent  embankment        •        -        -        •        -  710 
Whitefriart  recett,  from  Temple  Gardent  to  Blackfrlart 

Bridge,  with  three  openings            .        .       .^       .  930 
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We  ttwU  DOW  doia  our  rratrkt  by  giving  to«e  lengthened  eztrecto 
froo  the  valoable  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  heartily  wish  to 
see  the  ondertakiog  hronght  through  the  present  session  of  parlia* 
isenti  aod  that  it  maj  not  be  marred  by  the  narrow  prejudices  or  the 
ci^  aothoritie%  wbo»  as  they  did  with  railways*  will  attempt  to  throw 
•bstadva  io  the  way  to  prerent  the  Commissioners  carrying  out  the 
plan,  under  the  plea  that  it  Will  interfere  with  the  undoubted  rights 
and  pririlegea  of  tho  cUisena  of  London ! 

Tub  Cointiieioinutt'  KtPORtk 

Dmn  a  eireftil  tctiew  of  the  tnany  lul^tt  of  inproyenent  for  which 
plaas  iMd  already  been  before  the  public,  or  were  labseqnentlj  submitted  to 
as,  we  eeosideftd  an  embanlEmeat  ef  the  river  Thames  to  hsve  the  first  claim 
to  our  attention. 
Ibr  a  ooaiidcmbis  period  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  river  In 
I  passage  tbroogb  the  metropolis  baa  been  the  subject  ef  obserrstioa  and 


cMBplalBt ;  and  although  measures  have  at  dtffereat  times  been  submitted  to 
rsilismsnt,  having  its  impro?emcot  for  their  oljject,  yet  nothing  of  a  com- 


Tbe  eauies  of  the  great  change  which  bu  talren  place  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Tbamea,  in  that  portion  of  its  course  which  lies  between  London  and 
Westmiuster  Bridges,  bm/  he  shortly  stated.  Among  the  flrtt,  if  not  the 
very  int,  of  these  in  recent  timef ,  msy  be  considered  the  removal  of  Old 
LondoQ  Bridge — a  measure,  no  doubt,  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  interests 
ef  tbe  river  as  a  whole,  baft  prejudicial  fbr  a  time  to  the  navigation  imme- 
Oately  above  it. 

Tbe  operatioo  of  tbil  change  upon  the  condition  of  the  river,  and  espedsUy 
is  tbe  portions  between  the  bridges,  though  great,  and,  as  already  observed, 
no  dmrat  tbe  immediate  cause  of  the  present  embarrassment  experienced  in 
the  navigation,  has  been  uniform  In  Its  eiTects,  and  consistent  in  its  character. 
It  has  pcodnced,  as  wm  anUcipated,  a  higher  rise  and  lower  faU  of  the  tide 
than  heretofore,  and  is  producing,  as  was  also  to  be  expected,  a  general, 
though  not  uniform,  lowering  of  tbe  level  of  the  river  bed. 

^¥hila  tfaa  irst  of  these  cooseqoenoes,  however,  has  been  immediate  and 
manifest,  tbe  second,  it  is  obvious,  if  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  causei, 
must  necMsarily  be  the  vrort  of  time ;  and  hence,  in  the  interval,  the  navi- 
gttlioa  of  the  river  oust  be  dUBcult  at  certain  states  of  the  cidOk 

The  shoals  and  irreinlarities,  however,  which  constitute  tbe  greater  portion 
of  this  dllBcuHy,  are,  in  the  evidence  befbre  ut,  attributed  to  other  causes. 
We  aio  leferrvd  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  bends  and  curves  of  the  river, 
to  the  disBioportion  between  the  breadth  and  volume  of  its  waters,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  vatying  nature  of  the  material  forming  its  bed,  as  natural  agents 
ia  worUag  out  these  results,  and,  as  artificial  causes,  to  projections  and  re«> 
Mssos  in  she  shores,  irregular  dradging^  and  other  evils  alleged  to  have  arisen 
from  impel  feet  conservancy. 

The  ooBservancy  of  tbe  river  Thames  is  a  pririlege  and  a  trust  Tested  hi 
the  Corporation  of  London  by  very  aaciont  charters,  ooafirmed  and  reaevred 
at  various  periods.  The  exact  extent  of  the  rights  and  of  the  duties  thereby 
M^gncd  to  that  body  have  been  tbe  suljects  of  much  diversity  of  opinion« 
and  of  dispute  and  controversy  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  strongly  show* 
lag  dM  necessity  for  some  leeal  decision,  or  legislative  adjustment,  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  practice  importance.  Upon  these  points,  however,  it 
does  Dot  appear  to  us  that  it  is  within  the  prorince  of  this  Commission  to 
cxpieas  an  opinloo ;  we  therefore  eoneelve  that  vre  iball  lufScient^  discharge 
our  duty  under  this  head,  by  soliciting  the  attention  of  your  Msjeity  to  the 
iafomation  fnmished  on  this  suli^  (extracts  of  which  are  aanexed  to  this 
Beport)  by  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  by  the  Committee 
of  PMrtiament  on  tlie  port  of  London,  and  by  the  City  of  London  Navigation 
Comaaittoe. 

Under  the  oatbority  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  aad,  on  some  occasions, 
under  t^efhl  authorities  obtained  fh>m  Pariiament,  tbe  river  hu  been  cxten- 
sivdy,  though  not  systematically,  embanked,  and  its  water*way  irregularly 
sennnrtad.  as  vriil  be  seen  by  a  plan,  aanexed  to  this  RepoH,  of  that  portion  of 
the  river  which  flows  immediately  through  the  centre  of  tbe  metropolis. 

Other  embankments  we  find  are  io  progrsss  at  tbe  present  time,  under 
Bled  by  the  Corporation,  of  which  embankmenta  phms  are  also 


efifect  of  these  partial  and  oocaslonal  embankment  has  been  from 
time  to  tame  to  alter  the  currents  of  the  river,  and  to  impair  its  navigable 
d^nneL 

Tbe  embankments  conitructed  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  are  few. 
The  iral  of  these  was  projected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  immediately  after 
tbe  PIre  of  Londbn.  The  object  of  this  embankment  was  **  to  mske  a  com. 
modions  quay  on  the  whole  hank  of  the  river  from  Blackfrisrs  to  tbe  Tower  i** 
mU  under  the  antiiority  of  tbe  Act  of  Charles  11.  for  rebuilding  the  city,  and 
a  sQbseqoent  Act  of  the  same  reign,  it  wu  partially  carried  into  effect. 

XJader  the  first  of  these  Acts,  no  house,  outhouse,  or  other  building  what* 
soever,  was  to  be  erected  from  Toner  Wharf  to  Temple  Stairs,  within  40  feet 
of  tbe  river,  cranes  and  sheds  for  present  use  only  excepted. 

Although  few  traees  of  such  a  way  are  at  present  to  be  found,  yet  a  portion 
ef  it  ^m  the  Tower  to  Castle  Bsynard  vras  actually  executed.  Bncroacb- 
MBBts.  however,  were  subsequently  msde  upon  it  fh>m  time  to  time,  and  in 
Hm  year  1821,  **  notwithstanding  a  very  decided  opposition  to  the  measure 
i%  both  Booatt  of  PvliaBent,  oa  the  part  (rf  the  Corpontioa  of  London^ 


and  the  inhabtUnts  of  Upper  Thames  Street  and  its  vicinity,"  tbe  Act  In 
question  was  repealed. 

No  forlber  plan  for  regulsttng  or  improving  the  lianks  of  the  river  was 
entertained  till  the  year  1767,  when  a  meatare  was  submitted  to  the  Cor. 
poration  of  London  for  raising  £300,000  for  the  completion  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge  by  embanking  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  river  between  Psurs  Wharf  and 
Milford  Lane,  upon  a  line  extending  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  Arrange* 
ments  were  snb»equently  entered  into  vrith  the  Societies  of  tbe  Middle  and 
Inner  Temple,  and  other  parties,  by  which  this  embankment  ultimately  in- 
cluded the  frontage  of  the  Temple  Gardeni. 

Tbe  terras  in  which  this  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Corporation  would 
apply  with  very  little  yaristion  to  many  parts  of  the  river  at  the  present  day  | 
and  considering  that  a  century  at  least  had  then  elapsed  linoe  any  measure 
has  beau  attempted  for  tbe  **  regulation  and  improvement"  of  its  shores,  and 
that  another  century  has  very  nearly  arrived  at  its  completion,  tbe  statement 
is  not  uodeserring  of  attention.  '*  The  wharfs,"  it  is  observed,  **  within  those 
limits,  by  their  d^erent  and  very  unequal  encroacbmeats,  not  only  form  an 
irregular  and  disagreeable  outline,  but  aflTord  the  owners  of  some  aa  uadue 
preference  and  advantage  over  others ;  at  the  same  time  tbet  the  reflected 
set  of  the  tides,  both  ebb  and  flood,  throws  tbe  force  of  the  stresm  upon  the 
Surrey  shore,  opposite  to  BUekfrian,  and,  of  consequence,  slackeai  the  eur« 
rent  on  the  London  side ;  this,  together  vrith  the  large  sewers  that  emp^ 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood,  occasions  a  constant  accumulation  of  sana, 
mud,  and  rubbish,  which  not  only  destroys  great  part  of  tbe  narigation  at 
low  water,  but  renders  tbe  wharfi  inacoesMble  by  the  loaded  craft  even  at 
high  water,  unlem  at  spring  tides  {  the  mud  and  filth  thus  accumulated,  not* 
vrithstandiog  tbe  frequent  expenw  the  wharfingers  are  at  to  clear  it  away,  is, 
when  not  covered  with  water,  extremely  offensive,  and  in  summer  time  often 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  tbe  neighbonriag  inhabitants."  The  Corporstion 
of  London,  it  is  presumed,  acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of  these  statements, 
inasmoch  as  they  adopted  tbe  plan  t  and  powers  were  subsequently  given  bf 
Parliament  lor  carrying  it  into  tihcL 

Tbe  nest  embankment  of  imporunce  took  place  at  Durham  Yard  and  the 
plaoes  a^iaoeot,  now  known  as  the  site  of  the  Adelpbi  Terrace,  aad  the 
buildings  ooonected  therewith.  In  tbe  years  1768, 1769,  and  1770,  Messrs. 
Adam  and  other  parties  applied  to  the  Corporation  of  London  for  their  con* 
sent  to  this  embankment,  but  without  efifect.  The  Court  of  Common  Council 
not  concurring,  tbe  parties  applied  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  enabling  tbem 
to  effect  a  large  emiiankment  in  that  ridnity,  not  in  the  lines  originally  pro* 
posed,  which  Act  was  subsequently  obtained,  notwithstanding  tlie  most  de- 
cided opposition  on  the  part  of  tbe  Corporation  in  every  stage  of  the  biU, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  clauses  subjecting  the  ground  to  be  gained  flom 
the  river  to  the  acknowledgment  originally  oflRirred  to  the  Corperatiott  were 
not  inserted  in  tbe  Act. 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  further  embankments,  npon  n  seals  of 
considerable  msgnitude,  have  been  efifkcted  in  the  same  portion  of  the  rivers 
We  refer  especially  to  the  embankment  which  forms  a  part  of  tbe  present  lito 
of  Hungerford  Market,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in  een- 
nexion  vrith  that  measure  i  and  to  the  projection  devised  for  the  enlargement 
and  rebuilding  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

**  During  tbe  last  50  years,"  it  appears,  *'  numerous  grants  bavei>een  msde^ 
under  the  sanction  of  tbe  Corporation,  for  embankments  in  varions  parts  of  the 
TImraes,  throughout  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  city  of  London,  by  which  the 
general  line  of  the  river,  to  a  certain  extent,"  ii  alleged  to  have  **  been  re« 
gulated  and  improved.  It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  last  15  years^ 
and  under  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  that  the  balance  of  moneys  re* 
ceived  on  this  account,  and  for  otiier  accommodations  on  tlm  river,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  applicable  thereto,  were  brought  in  aid  of  the  eon« 
aenraocy. 

Tbe  iasnfikien'cy  of  the  foods  strictly  appUeable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
eonserraney  appears  to  have  long  formed  a  subject  of  complaint  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  Corporation,  and  we  presume  that  to  this,  among  other  causes,  to  to 
be  attributed  the  fact,  that  as  far  back  u  there  is  sny  evidence  of  the  defec- 
tive condition  of  the  river,  preriouily  to  the  year  1840,  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  meaiure  for  a  general  and  systematic  improvement  of  the  narigation,  or 
regulation  of  its  banks,  hsring  originated  with  that  body. 

Of  the  attempts  msde  in  Parliament  to  apply  a  partial  remedy  to  this  state 
of  things,  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  They  failed,  as  it  sppears  to  the 
Commission,  from  csuses  which  need  not  any  longer  operate :— in  the  first 
Instance  (in  1825),  under  an  appreheniion  that  the  removsl  of  Old  London 
Bridge  wss  too  recent  to  admit  of  any  accurate  opinion  being  formed  as  to 
its  effects ;  in  tbe  second  (in  1840),  from  the  indefinite  character  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed,  and  from  the  opposition  of  the  wharfingers,  and  others  in 
trade,  to  the  plan  upon  which  those  measures  were  to  baye  been  founded. 

The  Report  then  proceeds  make  some  observations  on  tbe  schemes  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Frederic  Trench  in  July,  1841,  and  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  both 
schemes  tbe  Commissioners  appear  to  consider  impracticable. 

The  plans  to  which  the  atteation  of  the  Commissioners  hu  been  directed 
as  app^iring  to  ^hibit  in  their  details  tbe  best  mode  of  effecting  an  embank- 
ment of  tbe  Thames,  were  three  in  number,  riz.  t 
A  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  (A). 

A  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Page  the  acting  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel 
"(B);  and  Diailized  bv 

.      A  plan  founded  upon  the  suggestions  of  a  member  of  tbe  Commission  (C)« 
'      These  will  be  occasionally  referred  to  ai  plans  (A)  (B)  (C)  respectively. 
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The  Comminion  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  Mr.  Walker  and 
Mr.  Page  in  reference  to  the  objects,  advantages,  practicability,  and  expense 
of  their  respective  plans.  The  official  opinion  of  Captain  Beaufort,  and  the 
professional  opinions  of  Mr.  Hartlej,  Mr.  Cnbitt,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Rendel, 
Mr.  Macneil,  Sir.  Rennie,  and  Mr.  Giles,  were  sabseqoently  obtained  ;  first, 
as  to  those  leading  and  general  points  which  appeared  to  apply  to  all  the 
plans,  and  secondly  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  three. 

Of  these  opinions,  a  portion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  wu  collected  by  the 
Commission  in  the  usual  form  of  oral  evidence.  It  occorred  to  us,  however, 
subsequently  that  all  the  essential  questions  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature 
might  be  more  effectively  condensed,  and  circulated  in  writing  (an  arrange- 
ment which  was  subsequently  found  conducive  also  to  the  parnes  consulted), 
and  the  remainder,  therefore,  wero  collected  in  that  form. 

Copies  of  these  questions  vrere  also  addressed  to  Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and 
Mr.  J.  K.  Brunei,  and  Mr.  Donkin ;  but  considerations  of  health  in  the  first 
case,  and  professional  engagements  and  want  of  time  in  the  other  two,  de- 
prived the  Commission  of  the  assistance  of  these  gentlemen. 

In  addition  to  the  eminent  dvil  engineers  above  adverted  to  we  had  occa- 
sion to  examine,  upon  separate  and  distinct  portions  of  the  enquiry,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Higgins,  a  «urveyor  extensively  employed  in  London,  and  ordinarily  re- 
ferred to  by  the  corporation  for  valuations,  in  cases  oi  embankment  upon  the 
ziver ;  Mr^  R.  L.  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  London-bridge  Improvements 
Committee,  ai  gentleman  possessing  great  information  on  many  of  the  sub- 
jects involved  n  many  of  these  enqidries ;  and  Captain  Maughan,  the  dock- 
naster  of  the  London  Docks,  whose  connexion  with  a  large  commerdsl  body 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  pool,  added  to  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  river  generally,  made  his  evidence  especially 
desirable*  Messrs.  Hay,  Peache,  and  Locey,  l»rge-owners  and  lightermen, 
and  Messrs.  Tayler,  Harvey,  and  Pocook,  o>al-merchants,  or  general  whar- 
fingers, in  the  line  between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  were  exa- 
mined principally  on  points  not  touched  upon  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
1840,  and  upon  the  probable  influence  of  any  measure  of  embankment  upon 
their  respective  interests. 

On  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  trade,  as  a  body,  it  appeared  to  us  to 
be  more  consonant  to  the  convenience  of  the  parties  to  be  consulted,  more 
conducive  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  measures  contemplated,  and  more 
likely  to  result  in  a  well-considered  judgment  upon  these  measures,  if  our 
chairman  were  to  address  himself  to  one  of  its  members  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  ;  to  enclose  for  their  consideration  copies  and  detailed  description  of 
the  plans;  and  to  express  the  desire  of  the  commission  to  have  a  deliberate 
opinion  from  all  parties  concerned  as  to  the  principle  upon  which,  and  the 
mode  in  which  ^consistently  with  tiie  permanent  interests  of  the  river)  an 
embankment  might  be  effected  in  nearest  accordance  with  their  own  views 
and  vrishes.  A  letter  was  accordingly  addressed,  and  plans  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Tayler,  of  the  firm  ofDalgleish  and  Tayler,  extensive  coal*  merchants 
and  wharfingers  in  Scotland-yard ;  and  in  the  appendix  a  copy  of  that  letter 
is  inserted,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Taylor's  reply. 

In  addition  to  these  various  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  before 
US,  we  were  favoured  with  the  written  opinions  of  Mr.  William  Cubitt  and 
Captain  Maughan,  subsequently  to,  and  in  extenaon  of  their  respective  oral 
examinations ;  a  "  Memorandum  noon  Bstuaries  and  their  Tides,"  contri- 
buted by  Sir  Henry  Thomas  de  la  Beche ;  and,  finally,  vrith  three  letters,  and 
▼arioua  tables  and  statements  prepared  by  Mr.  Page,  accompanied  by  sections 
of  the  several  bridges,  and  of  the  river,  presenting  a  large  body  of  valuable 
matter  not  bearing  exclusively  on  the  local  topics  and  interests  more  imme- 
diately involved  in  these  inquiries,  but  on  the  general  question  of  embank- 
ment in  tidal  rivers.  With  these  we  have  inserted  in  the  appendix,  papers, 
the  result  of  inqniries  made  under  our  direction  as  to  the  Arontages  and  occu- 
pations of  the  wbaift  on  the  Middlesex  side,  with  the  number  of  barges  and 
other  craft  in  front  of  each  at  certain  periods  of  the  inquiry ;  and  also  as  to 
the  heights  above  Trinity  datum  of  the  nearest  line  of  communication  parallel 
with  the  river  between  Blackfriars-bridge  and  Whitehall,  showing  the  great 
irregularity  in  the  level  of  that  leading  thoroughfare. 

The  Plan  qf  Mr,  ^oi^er.— (A.) 

The  plan  of  Hr.  Walker,  referred  to  In  a  fonntr  part  of  thto  report,  originally  coin- 
priied  an  embankment  on  both  aides  of  the  river,  between  London  and  VanxtaaU  Brfdgea. 
In  hia  evidence  before  the  Comminion  aa  to  the  relative  exiMdlcncj  of  embanklnf  the 
Surrey  and  If  iddletex  sides  of  the  Thames  respectively,  Mr.  Walker  stated  bis  attention 
to  have  been  prlndpalty  alven  to  the  northern  aide  of  the  river,  adding  It  to  be  his  own 
opinion  (In  which.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  authorities  subsequently  conaoHed  appeared  to 
concur),  that  **  It  would  be  better  to  establish  a  principle,  and  to  show  Its  working  In  a 
portion  of  the  river  In  the  first  Instance,"  and  to  make  the  first  embankment  on  the 
northern  shore.  The  connw  of  tnaulry,  therefore,  pnr*ued  In  his  examination  by  the 
Commission,  had  reference  prlndpaUy  to  these  ooosldcratlona. 

The  lines  of  Hr.  Walker's  plan  are  those  shoWn  upon  plan  A  In  the  appendix.  It  con- 
templated the  forma' Ion  of  quays  along  the  greater  portion  of  the  line,  at  the  level  of  three 
feet  six  Inchea,  or  four  feet  Move  Trinity  atandardi  these  quays  to  become,  upon  terms 
to  be  settled,  the  property  of  the  respective  partlea  owning  the  present  wharOi,  of  which 
the  embankment  was.  In  fact,  to  be  considered  an  extension. 

A  continuous  solid  embankment,  however,  having  been  deemed  Impracticable  through- 
out the  whole  line,  Mr.  Walker's  plan  auggested  four  exceptions,  vis. :— one  at  North- 
umberland  Wharf}  a  second  above  Waterioo  Bridge,  terminating  at  the  bridge  stalni}  a 
third  above  the  Temple  Qardeni ;  and  the  fourth  commencing  at  Wbitefriars  Dock,  and 
terminating  at  the  Bridge  Stairs,  Blackfriars.  At  these  places  he  proposed  to  leave  re- 
cevses  (shown  on  the  plan)  varying  from  400  to  600  feet  In  width  respectively,  and  bearing 
togeiher,  a  proportion  af  about  one- third  to  the  rest  of  the  embankment. 

**  As  the  deepening  of  the  navigable  channel  might  tend  to  draw  down  the  ground  of 
the  respective  wharn  Into  the  river.  It  was  proposed  where  required,  to  support  the  samo 
by  close  piling  in  the  line  of  the  embankment,  the  top  of  this  piling  not  to  be  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  where  It  la  driven."  The  main  body  of  his  embankment  Mr.  Walker 
proposed  to  coostract  of  materials  to  be  obtained  from  ths  bed  of  the  rivsr^  the  cmbaak- 


meat  waU,  exosptlng  at  Somerset  Bouse,  wbere  the  wall  was  to  ba  UtmA  wltk  steac, 
bdog  of  brick  with  stone  dressings  only. 

or  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  a  roadway  formed  no  essential  feature.  In  the  event  of  a  terrace 
or  a  raUway  being  thought  desirable,  he  propoaed  that  H  ahoold  be  at  laaat  M  feet  In 
width;  that,  commeadng  In  tite  neighbourhood  of  WMtehalUltsboiildbec 


both  the  embankment  and  recesses,  upon  flat  archea  of  100  feet  apaa,  at  such  an  devatton 
generally  above  the  river  aa  would  eni^e  the  public  In  the  use  or  It  to  commnmleate  wfdl 
UnngeHbrd,  Waterloo,  aud  Blackfriars  bridges,  at  the  level  of  thdrnepactlva  loadwafa. 


With  the  laat-mentloned  of  these  bridges  It  would  end. 

Aaanmlng.  therefbre,  the  height  of  Mr.  Walker'a  embankment,  throughout,  to  be,  at 
high  water,  four  feet  above  Trinity  datum,  the  elfvatlon  of  the  roadway  of  thia  mmee 
above  It  would  vary  at  different  placea  i  at  ita  commencement  at  WliltehaU  tt  woakl  be 
from  five  to  aix  feet,  at  Hungerfbrd  and  Blackfitars  bridges  37  feet,  and  at  WaSeHoo 
Bridge  17  feet  above  the  aame  atandsrd.  To  a  apactator  feom  the  river.  It  would  in  each 
case  preaaot,  with  the  addition  of  Its  balnatrades,  an  elevation  about  thiee  feet  hAgber. 

Aa  the  fall  of  the  tide  would  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  embonltmeot,  prodoee^ 
to  the  eye,  a  corresponding  addition  to  ita  baae,  the  river  front  of  the  terrace  and  em- 
bankment  together  woofal,  at  timea  of  ordinary  low  water,  have  galiied  an  appareDtaddU 
tion  to  iu  height  of  about  16  feet}  making  ita  extreme  elevation  above  low«aSef»wllh 
the  balnatradea,  about  M  feet. 

The  eatlmatcd  expense  of  Mr.  WaUcer'a  embankment,  aa  stated  to  the  aeleet  eoaamittSss 
of  1840,  aaanmlng  It  to  be  carried  to  the  Horaeferry  Road,  waa  4tfa00,es0.  In  Ua  evIdaMe 
before  the  CowmJaeloa  no  proportion  of  thIa  aasount  waa  assigned  to  tiie  sfcortm  " 
since  contemplated;  but  It  is  probable  that,  upon  the  embankment  above  Wei 
Bridge,  a  small  portion  only  of  that  unoont  would  have  been  expended. 

The  erectkm  of  a  terrace  (If  It  «e«re  desired)  as  a  aeparate  snperstroetnre,  wUB  Hipla% 
archea,  and  roadway  together,  would.  In  Mr.  Walker*a  opinion,  Invelve  a  tartkm  < 
of  about  ^4MfiOO.  i  making  the  eatlmated  coat,  tberefore,  of  the  tenaoeaod  «~*- 
combined,  between  £900,m,  and  iff700,000. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Walker,  as  we  have  already  stated,  exdtcd  oonaiderable  oppoaltlim  fai 
Parliament  In  the  aesslon  of  li*40,  from  the  wharikngera  and  othen  intereated  la  the  mde 


of  thia  locality.    It  waa  then  directed  exclusively  to  the  principle  of  a  aoUd  t 

aotilect  to  the  exceptiona  already  referred  to,  aa  to  feoasses  in  eertaln  pordoaa  of  the 

line. 

The  oltleGtIons  urged  against  It  at  that  period  had  refennce  to  ita  aUaged  ialeifesete 
with  the  river  feonUge,  of  which,  though  a  large  paction,  in  the  opinion  of  the  C 


affected,  were  not  uolveraal.    It  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Walker  that  many  i 

desirous  of  avallluf  themselvee  of  the  privilege  to  embank,  upon  the  temu  then  | 

by  the  city,  vis.— the  payment  of  Id.  per  annum  for  every  sqnam  foot  of  groaad  aequiied 

firom  the  river. 

It  was  objected,  however,  that  assuming  this  to  be  permitted,  a  measure  so  partial  la 
ita  operation  could  not  fell  te  be  li^urioua  to  alarge  body  of  the  trade,  by  creaHof  rceessea 
of  Indefinite  wUth,  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  their  exIstcnGB^  and  la  tke  mcaa  time 
fevourlng  the  accumulation  of  mod. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Walker  upon  aU  these  polnta,  together  with  the  evidenoe  of  these 
who,  on  theae  and  other  grounda,  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  his  embankment,  haa 
been  before  tbe  public  now  for  a  period  exceeding  three  years.  In  the  report  of  the  ssleet 
oommlttee  already  referred  to.  No  doubt.  It  appears  to  na,  eaa  mdat,  upon  n  pcrasal  of 
that  evidence,  that  It  exhibiu  a  manifest  preponoerance  of  feeling  oo  the  part  of  tlw  trade 
adverse  to  the  plan  before  that  committee. 

The  object  of  the  Gommlaalon,  therefore,  i»  calling  Mr.  Walker  before  then,  waa  net 
to  re-open  the  discussion  of  1840,  but,  tooUng  to  the  reaalt  of  that  dfaKusalon,  hla  aubse. 
quent  survey  of  the  river  In  1841,  and  the  probability,  fh>m  theae  and  other  csnaea,  of  his 
baring  communicated  with  parties  Interested  In  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  wlthfn  Urn 
intervening  period,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  seen  reaaon  to  alter  bis  opialooa  or  to 
modify  hla  plan,  and  eapeciaUy  whether  he  was  prensred  to  bring  the  queatSaa  af  aia 
under  the  conakleratlon  in  a  shape  that  might  Justify  them  in  recommending  Ita  adoptfoo* 

Fh»m  our  examlnatton  of  Mr.  Walker  on  these  polnta,  hla  Tiewa  appeared  to  have  no. 
dergone  no  changet  and  with  refirrenoe  to  the  concurrence  which  his  suggestloaa  ware 
now  likely  to  receive  on  the  part  of  wharftagera  and  others  Intctestcd  in  tbe  line^  wwlbuad 
him  unprepared  to  Inform  ua  either  as  to  the  extent  to  which  aoeh  coocurtenea  alght  be 
depended  upon,  or  to  which  the  Commission  might  reaaonably  conalder  Itself  eatmad  In 
revhring  the  consideration  of  his  plan.  One  of  three  altemattvea  appeared  to  tm  to  be 
Inevitable  (  either  that  such  concurrence  should  be  obtained  In  the  Ikat  Ittstaneew  and 
throughout  the  whole  line,  or  that  considerable  sums  of  money  muat  be  expended  in 
oompcnsationt  i  or,  aaanmlng  the  Impossibility  of  the  first  of  these  altemativea,  and  the 
Inexpediency  of  the  second,  that  the  embankment  moat  proceed  In  small  aad  amiiellmas 
widdy  dktached  portions  of  the  whole  line. 

The  latter  of  theae  altemativea  would  Justify  a  revival  of  all  the  oUectlons  to  tbe  pra- 
poeed  embankment  of  1840,  and  render  the  execution  of  a  terrace  or  river  road  vtteriy  Im- 
practicable. 

We  are  not  mimlndfol  that  Mr.  Walker  has  endeavoured  to  provide  against  theae  coo- 
tingendea  by  recesses  suflldent  In  extent  aad  ao  arranged  In  regard  te  locality  an  to  meet 
the  wanta  or  a  large  body  of  the  trade  i  but  we  cannot  but  remark,  at  the  same  tIaM,  that 
theae  reoeaaea  atood  in  Mr.  Walker's  plan  of  1840;  that  he  would  give  them  »o  deft, 
nite  aasurance  aa  to  the  time  by  which  they  would  be  completed,  or  the  period  for  wtileh 
they  might  be  available ;  and  that,  upon  being  questioned  by  ouraelvea  aa  to  tbe  grmada 
upon  which  he  had  determined  the  proportlona  of  his  recesses  to  those  of  hla  soUd  em- 
bankments, he  admitted  that  **  he  had  calculated  upon  the  feeling  of  lodlvMual  proprteCon 
In  the  line,  of  which,  however,  he  knew  little." 

In  suting  to  the  Commission  the  origin  and  purposeo  of  hla  survey  of  1841,  Mr.  Walker 
observed,  **Tbe  great  object  of  the  City  In  that  survey,  as  tt  appeara  to  me,  haa  been  to 
determine  a  river  line,  to  which  parties  making  applications  might,  but  beyond  wliich  they 
must  not,  extend  their  premises;  and,  to  show  how  the  narigable  part  of  tbe  rivet  may 
be  deepened  and  Improved,  without  li^uring  the  bertha  for  bargee  where  partlea  do  not 
wish  an  extension  of  solid  wharf;  which  Is  In  no  Instance  proposed  to  be  compulsory.** 

Upon  being  questioned  by  the  Commission  whether  that  opinion  should  be  nndmlool 
to  tne  plan  under  consideration,  he  replied. 


•Th'S^it 


stated  that  at  preaent  there  Is  no  Intention  of  anything  compulsory,  ao  fkr  na  I 
of.  I  am  not  sure  that  It  would  not  be  expedient  for  a  conalderable  ttsae  to 
leave  it  to  be  optional.  I  think  If  the  measures  were  now  Intended  to  be  eompolaory, 
there  would  be  demands  from  the  owners  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  coropcnsatian  i 
whereas  If  the  thing  were  left  to  work  Its  own  way  for  a  time,  partiee  would  be  allowad  to 
carry  out  and  extend  their  premises ;  some  In  the  shape  of  recesaea  or  docks^  aad  some  to 
the  shape  of  embankment,  the  property  being  then  considered  theirs  In  fee.  In  that  way 
portiono  being  taken  In  different  paru  all  along  the  river,  if  It  should  be  deatrable  sfter- 
wards  to  be  made  compnlaory  upon  the  minority,  the  majority  of  owner*  and  ooenplen 
agreeing  In  the  plan,  or  If  they  got  to  be  all  unanimoua,  there  would  be  an  caoaPent 
standard  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river  on  which  to  value  the  land,  or  to  pay  for 
damages  If  any  were  done."  "Hie  Commission  upon  this  observed,  "Then  tiic  embank- 
ment would  take  place  at  aeparate  intcrvalsr*  To  this  observattoa  Mr.  Walker  anawnrcd 
"Yea." 

The  amount  of  moneys  to  be  paid  as  compensation  under  such  drcnmataacee,  or  of 
other  moneys  to  be  raised  In  conslderstion  of  the  land  embanked,  are  aubjecta,  thciWbrt, 
Into  which  it  would  be  obrioosly  Impossible  for  this  Commlsshm  to  enter  with  any  cer- 
tainty or  profit.  Accoiding  to  Mr.  Biggins,  who  waa  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
*""*       ' ■        of  Mr.T"  " 


1840.  and  whoae  views,  like  those  c 


.  Walker,  would  appear  to  have  undergone  nttle 


alteration  subsequently,  a  revenue  of  about  8.0U0/.  per  annum  might  be  reallaed  If  thft 
embankment  were  complete  j  bat  •' be  had  tskta  whai  woald  be  gainsd  bythaeshaah- 
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a«tt|  taaecaMwtelwoiUdbt  olbtndftkMt.'*  He  bid  made  oo  Mpirat*  MtlinAte  of 
tb«  aonvnt  to  be  czpcodcd  lo  eoapenutUmf,  and  his  cttiiiutfl  of  the  rcreniM  WM  admilltd 
to  ho  kreevectire  of  eay  oatlax  of  the  kind. 

Hm  odvMUacee  of  Mr.  Welker'a  plao  for  a  aoUd  embanlnnciit.  If  It  vert  cooipleCe,  would 
aotfoohtodlT  conalat  In  Its  tinipUdty  of  oatlloc.  Its  freedom  from  details,  and  1th  entire 
eaempcioa  mn  renlriOloas  and  regnlatloos  of  any  Mod  for  Its  aftcr-management.  In 
■ahliia  thin  oboenratloa,  we  derire  to  apply  It  either  to  a  solid  embankment  throughoat, 
or  lo  the  embaakment  with  rcoasaes  to  which  Mr.  Walker's  proposal  is  at  present  Umlted  { 
for.  althooffh  the  objectkws,  k«n  the  soore  of  the  accomnlatlon  of  mod  In  these  ricemes, 
oadof  ttio  innnffriency  of  the  ordinary  trafflc  of  the  rlrerfor  Ita  diaperslon,  pervade  the 
wMo  of  the  eihlBWie  taken  by  the  Commission,  yet  the  general  tendency  of  that  erldenoe 
Is  la  abow,  thntv  If  they  were  Jndldooaly  cooatmcted  In  the  first  Instance,  a  modermte 
^plimriott  of  artificial  meana,  soch  In  liM!t  aa  Is  at  preaent  resorted  to  In  the  best  eoo- 
■tMcCed  wbarfli  oa  the  rhrer,  might  answer  every  necessary  pnrpoee. 

Hm  oltjcctlooa  to  the  plan,  however,  on  other  gronnds  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
iar— ittng  to  tho  evidence  before  the  Commission,  the  abstraction  of  the  tidal  water  from 
■  naelgablo  river  Is  In  principle  oldectlonable,  Inasiinch  as  It  dIminisheB  the  efficacy  of 
Che  nooor.  yarloos  opinions  were  oiffered  as  to  the  degree  to  which  this  obtfcction  would 
aoBly  to  Mr.  Walber's  embankment.  Mr.  Hartley  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  oon- 
iMerabto  (  aad.  with  Mr.  Giles,  that  lu  effects.  If  not  felt  In  the  Pool  Itself,  would  be  more 
or  Imo  l^)ttrieuo  In  the  district  of  the  river  below  the  Pool :  Mr.  Bennie,  that  It  wouM 
eyssato  both  In  tho  Pool  and  In  the  river  below  the  Pool.  The  general  tendency  of  three 
episloon.  Indeed,  In  reforence  to  the  plan  Immediately  before  us,  was  that,  assuming  the 
■nlliablo  cnrveaft  to  be  Improved  br  Judicious  dredging,  and  an  uniform  course  and  In- 
csuaaad  vdodty  to  be  givni  to  Its  cnannel,  the  loss  would.  In  grent  measure  be  compen- 
mtadt  Ban  ihsoe  opinions  were  given  In  reference  only  to  a  smsU  portion  of  the  rtver, 
/  of  any  system  for  Its  general  manaeement,  and,  of  course,  without  contem- 
t  that  extension  ot  Its  present  plans,  which  this  Commission  mny  feel  It  right  to  rc- 
eommenrt  hcraaller. 

Ik  was  ab|ocled  as  to  the  recesses,  that  In  proportloo  as  they  were  fovourable  to  tbe 
iwuisb  they  would  become  li^urlous  to  the  navigation.  Mr.  Hartley  was  of  opinion  that 
they  wawld  ahatvact  from  the  ftill  force  of  the  tidal  current,  and  In  a  limited  or  proportion* 
rtedsfi  as  afleet  both  the  tide  and  the  acour;  Mr.  Cubitt«  that  an  embankment  so  formed 
would  aoC  baeootlnuous  enough  above  low  water  marie  to  form  a  good  and  efficient  tide 
Mr.  Gordon,  that  by  causing  eddies  they  would  disturb  the  cnrrmt  of  tbe 
>  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  uniform  regimen  for  the  rhrer;  Mr. 


that  they  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  Interrupt  the  free  flow  of  the  tide.  Mr. 
>  aiiaaking  la  his  erideooe  of  these  recesses,  observes,  '*  I  cannot  Imagine  any 
anaogecaent  which  would  be  move  Ukriy  to  make  the  bed  of  the  river  worse  than  It  is  at 
If  there  were  a  series  of  long  embankments,  and  a  series  of  long  recesses,  they 
ai  of  giving  an  aniform  velodtv  to  the  stream  make  It  more  Irregular  than  It 
L**  On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Beaniort  was  of  opinion  that,  practically, 
they  would  have  ao  cAct  on  the  ecour  of  tbe  river,  and  Mr.  Macneil  and  Mr.  Giles  that 
"eabaaknanta,  with  occasional  reeeeses,**  would  conduce  to  Its  **  Improvement,**  and  to 
Iha  «•  beoeOt  of  the  navigatkm.** 

Tie  modeof  levelling  these  reeeeses,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wslker,  and  of  providing  them 
wUh  peeamnenf  foondatlonav  Is  folly  explained  la  his  evidence.  The  objections  on  this 
band  lotrfr  a  wldw  range,  though  Intrinsically  of  less  Importauoe,  than  those  above  ad* 
eiiHid  to,  laaamuch  as  they  Involved  the  use  and  the  construction  of  these  recepUdes  for 
tnde^  Of  the  persona  la  trade  examined  by  the  Commission  In  refereoceto  tbe  dwarf 
piupused  by  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Hay  (a  l%hterman)  was  of  opinion  that  It  woukl  be 
Ma  to  the  craft.  The  anawers  of  Messrs.  Pocock  and  Peache  (tbe  first  a  coal,  and 
the  eacead  a  timber  merchant)  were  not  adverse:  Mr.  Lncey  (a  Ugbtermaa)  gave  no 
decided  opinion  t  Mr.  Tsvler  (a  coal  merchant)  and  Mr.  Harvey  (a  wharfinger),  both  of 
iiiBm  accBolers  of  cxteasive  river  frontages,  were  generally  In  favour  of  ita  adoption.  The 
loaa  of  these  witnesses.  It  la  right  to  obeerve,  were  given  in  evidence,  and  wrlthout  anv 
relereote  to  plana,  aecttons,  or  other  sources  of  information.  Mr.  Taylerand 
Hwcy  appear  to  have  formed  the  most  correct  cooceptkm  of  the  coarse  proposed  to 


iSsus 


pecviMBe 


Of  Ike  profoasiooal  witnesses  consulted,  the  attention  of  the  majority  aprears  to  have 
bees  diMcscd  to  the  eflSpct  of  thia  dwarf  piling  upon  the  navigation,  in  connexion  with  the 
laeeaaaa :  of  thoae  who  expreased  their  opinions  with  Immediate  reference  to  the  use  or 
eoavfleuf  of  It  to  the  trade,  Mr.  Cublu  thought  that  dwarf  piling  would  be  inconve. 
tlcat,  an  formiag  a  step  o^  threshold  under  water,  and  Mr.  Rendel,  that  barges  would  be 
lihlc  (a  groond  upon,  aad  be  endangered  by  It.  These  opinions.  It  should  be  observed, 
we  givw,  aoc  In  evidence,  but  upon  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  sectkms  which  ao- 
comnaatod  Mr.  Walker*s  plan. 

Tkaohjectloae  of  the  trade  to  the  general  principle  of  a  solid  embankment,  whether 
vMi  or  or  witboot  recesses,  have  already  been  adverted  to  In  the  history  of  the  proceed- 
lege  apoa  Mr.  Walfcer'a  plan  before  the  select  committee  of  1840.  Of  the  witnesses  In 
trade  easalaed  by  the  commission,  Mr.  Harvey  objected  to  a  solid  embankment,  that  It 
woald  prevent  him  from  getting  his  bsrgee  to  the  warehouses  I  that  he  should  have  to  carry 
abhla  foods  twiee  i  that  his  craft,  by  being  expoecd  to  tbe  swell  of  the  stesmers,  without 
fiupei  moorings  In  the  stresm,  would  be  subjMt  to  Increased  wear  and  tear  i  and  that  any 
niianan  which  de|Wived  him  of  hia  accustomed  means  of  access  would  be  attended  with 
■Jilllnnal  expeaae  In  the  landing  and  warehousing  of  bis  goods,  Mr.  Pocock  attached  no 
gnat  Importanee  to  the  erear  and  tear  apprehended  by  Mr.  Harvey  t  butin  every  other  res- 
foet  caacnned  la  his  oblectioat.    It  waa  suggested,  and  assented  to  by  thoee  gentlemen. 


I  driven  out  In  the  main  stream  might  diminish  the  dlfflcultv  as  to  moorings,  as* 
oamlaf  the  ezteat  of  these  to  be  equivalent  to  the  accommodations  of  their  present 
firaataae  (In  msay  casss  usurped)  i  but  this  equivalent  would  have  Involved  a  protlection 
lato  Iha  navigable  waterwav  of  160  foet  In  the  one  caae,  and  from  180  to  190  fret  In  the 


,  aad,  allowing  for  the  depth  of  solid  embankment  proposed  in  this  particular  local- 
ity (vis..  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whttefrl«rs),  would  have  carried  tne  piling,  on  the 


I  shore  alone,  very  nearly  Into  the  preaent  centre  of  the  river. 

Tho  ophUoas  of  this  Urttermen  consulted  on  the  last-mentioned  of  theee  points  hsd 

afieffunca  prindpally  to  the  exigencies  of  their  own  calling.    Assuming  a  solid  embsnk- 

ot  to  ba  eoostracted  throughout  the  line,  they  were  agreed  that,  with  the  additional 

seHy  to  be  given  to  the  strvam  in  heavy  fhMts.  and  with  a  channd  loaded  with  ice,  the 

cnftewnld  drift  at  the  Bsercy  of  the  current,  and  that  no  system  of  piling  would  avail  for 

thsii  BSLarU/. 

Tbm  profoasSonal  opinions  consulted  by  the  Commission  were  very  neariy  In  accordance 
«ilb  eeeh  other  on  both  of  these  polnte. 

Oa  that  of  the  wharfoge.  Captain  Beaufort,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Bendel,  Mr.  Macneil,  and 
Hr.  OIleo  were  of  opinion  that  contlnnoua  llnee  of  eoltd  embankment  shown  upon  the 
^laaa  aeold  not  be  made  conslstenlly  with  the  luteresU  of  the  trade  or  the  vonventence  of 
fhe  pMie  I  Mr.  Bennie,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  two  objecu  were  coiOolntiy  practl. 
«hi«»  Mr.  Gocdon— that,  **  after  a  serious  lottfrfsreoce  with,  and  breaking  up  of,  existing 
vmsfcaeats,  the  trade  would  be  ultimately  great  gainers  by  a  solid  embonkment.** 
Qm  Ikat  of  the  ilver^Mr.  Hartley  thought,  that  **  to  force  all  the  craft  to  moor  In  the 
aifnMa  itfaam  woold  be  a  source  of  ioconvenlrnce  to  tbe  trade,  and  of  obstruction  to 


1 1**  Mr.  Oordon-^^bat,  **  as  In  the  present  system  of  traffic  on  tbe  Thames, 

0^  bighie  or  bays  are  Indlapensable  aa  pbices  of  rest  and  refuse,  tbe  solid  embankmenU 
sCylHa  A  would  tend  to  ifOttf*  (*>•  ^^"^  *"  *'>'•  Rendel— that,  *'  If  the  Thames  were  em- 
hsnlKd  vMi  a  aoBd  embankment,  according  to  the  plan  suggested,  the  wharfingers  would 
iai  ft  sfceointHy  necessary  for  their  own  pro'ection  not  to  moor  out  Into  the  stream  )** 
thai.*'  as  the  o(t(iet  of  making  a  solid  emlmnkment  would  be  to  give  the  Thames  such  an 
aaifofwi  velacity  m  woald  keep  open  Its  channel,  thst  velocity  would  prevent  the  use  of 
thetfisa  sboraa  by  thoae  bargee  i**  that  **  tbe  strongest  run  or  the  tide  could  not  be  taken 
•llns  thaa  Huua  mUes  an  hour,  and  that  three  mllee  an  hour  would  be  quite  enough  to 
pHMMtteSMoriagaf  thoae  craft  akmg  tbe  shore)**  that  the  utmoat  extent  to  which 
vaih  a  aaaias  woald  be  practleable  would  be  *'  a  coup'e  of  barges  In  length,**  and  that 
i«irtffllM«Mfilciloatloaacs«eot  to  moot  the  reqnlsitef  of  the  trade  "  would  not  cob. 


tlnne  a  week.**   The  othilono  of  Captain  Beaufort,  Mr.  Cobitt,  Mr.  Macneil,  Mr.  BennM, 
and  Mr.  GIlea  were  addressed  rather  to  the  question  of  recesses,  and  their  convenience  to 

lieopentk'  ^.-    ...         .... 

tagea  connected  with  aolld  pr^jectionj 

The  foregoing,  we  think,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  folthful  iummary  of  the  onlnloaa 
whether  for  or  agalnat  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Walker'a  plan,  having  reference  exclusively  to 
itsown  merits.  I u  rslatlve  advantages  and  disadvantages,  with  reference  to  other  plaait 
will  bt  icforred  to  hereafter. 

The  Plam  rfUr.  Page,-^.) 

The  prindples  of  Mr.  Page's  plan  are  distinct  In  charscter  from  those  of  Mr.  Walkefy 
and.  In  aoroe  respects,  opposed  to  them.  It  propoees  an  embankment  with  side  chanoela, 
the  embankment  of  Itaelf  lomlng  a  continuous  public  terrace.  Aisuming  every  abetrae* 
tlon  of  tidal  water  from  a  narigable  river  to  be  Ititurious  to  the  navigation  bdow  the  locality 
of  the  emlMukment,  by  depriving  a  portion  of  the  river  of  Its  scour,  Mr.  Psge  propTsea. 
first,  to  svold  enaoachlng  upon  tne  capacity  of  the  river  for  the  reception  of  Ita  tidal 
waters,  and  to  make  the  prevrntion  of  encroachments  at  any  foture  period,  aa  far  as  prae* 
ticable,  a  lesdlag  feature.  Secondly,  to  leave  to  the  wharfingers  and  othera  intereated  In 
the  trade  of  the  locality  the  possession  of  thrir  present  accommodaliOKS  on  the  rtver 
shore }  sod,  thirdly,  to  provide  Incressed  feci  lilies  of  communicallon  between  the  east  and 
went  ends  of  town  by  a  public  rsad  constructed  In  the  rtver. 

ThedetaUaof 
be  far  more  exti 


The  detalla  of  a  plan  profeaslng  to  be  founded  upon  these  principles  must.  It  Is  obvious. 

e  far  more  extensive  and  complicated  In  their  character  than  those  ol  any  plan  baaed 

upon  an  alternatl  to  of  aoUd  embankments  and  recesses  only.    A  river  wstl  Interpoeed 


between  the  navigable  channel  and  the  shore  most  have  openings  to  afford  fsdlilles  of 
Intercourse  between  the  two ,  the  position  of  theee  openings  would  form  one  suttlect  far 
inquiry— their  width  another— the  fricUUies  of  access  at  different  states  of  the  tide,  another. 
These  openings  could,  of  course,  be  psssible  only  by  bridges  i  and  thoae  bridges,  la 
accordance  with  one  of  the  leading  prindples  of  Mr.  Page's  pisn,  should  be  of  suffideat 
width  and  height  to  admit  of  the  eceustomed  traflk  of  any  locality  at  any  aUte  of  the  tide. 
On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Page's  terrace  waa  to  paas  under  tbe  respecuve  bridgee  whldi 
connect  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  shores  of  tbe  river ;  and  hence  it  would  appear  impoa- 
albie  entirely  to  aatlsfy  one  of  these  conditions  without  conflicting,  la  some  meaaure^  with 
the  other. 

Another  point,  the  importance  of  which  waa  n«t  to  be  overlooked,  vras  the  coovcrUbUlty 
of  these  sloe  channela  into  docks  or  floating  basins.  Tbe  treatweut  of  this  question  in* 
volved  the  discussion  of  locks,  their  pwslilon,  tbelr  capabilities,  their  site,  aiul  their  pro- 
bable coot.  The  relative  advantages  of  tidal  docka  and  floating  basins.  In  reference  to  the 
trade  and  the  navigable  Intereats  of  the  river)  the  supervl»lon  necessary  to  the  lecolatlon 
of  either)  thdr  respective  tendencies  to  silt,  and  tbe  fodliiiea  for  cleansing  and  keeping 
them  free  from  mod,  frimlahed  forther  aul^ect  for  taiqulry,  and,  the  Commlaafooera  an 
ooopelled  to  add,  for  much  conflicting  opinion. 

Of  the  plan  before  the  Commlselon  a  copy  will  be  found  Inserted  In  the  Appendix,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  Ita  objecta  and  alleged  advantaees,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Page  at 
our  auggestions.  Aa  ita  featurea  were  comparatively  new,  and  aa  we  had  not  before  us,  aa 
In  the  coneideratioa  of  Mr.  Walker'a  plan,  a  body  of  exiatlng  evidence  to  refer  to,  we  were 
Induced  by  theee  and  the  cauaea  previously  mentioned  to  vxamlne  Mr.  Page  at  great  length, 
and  to  enter  mloutely  into  detail  on  matters  some  of  them  exclusively  uchnlcai  in  their 
character,  and  to  which  therefore  It  la  scarcely  neceesary  to  refer  in  this  Report,  except 
aa  to  their  relative  Importance  to,  and  bearing  upon  the  main  subject  of  inquiry. 

Looking  to  ths  prtodpiee  which  Mr.  Psge  aaanroea  as  forming  the  baris  of  his  plan,  Itg 
conalderatioo  may  be  divided,  aa  stated  by  himself,  under  three  heads ;  vis.— 

1.  As  sny  embankment  constructed  upon  these  prlndple«  may  affect  the  ThaaMS  as  a 
navigable  rhrer. 

2.  Aa  it  may  affect  the  wharfingers  and  other  proprietors  on  Its  banks )  snd 

8.  As  it  may  Improve  the  meana  of  communication  in  tbe  metropolis  by  opening  new 
fhdlitles  for  traffic,  and  for  promoting  generally  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  firot  of  theae  considerations  opened  of  Itself  sn  extensive  field  of  Inquiry,  and  la- 
vohred  a  daaa  of  Intereats  not  ao  much  connected  with  the  locality  immediately  concerned 
aa  with  the  Pool  and  lower  portions  of  the  river.  We  trust  that  the  magnitude  and  lm« 
portanoe  of  these  interests  have  not  been  forgotten. 

The  abstraction  of  the  Udal  water  from  a  rtver,  wherever  an  embankment  la  pro^cted 
upon  Ita  ahorca,  and  the  prejudicial  consequences  necessarily  arising  from  that  abatracll<m, 
are  topics  upon  which,  of  course,  this  Commission  can  be  competent  to  expreas  an  oplnloa 
only  upon  the  evidence  before  it.  The  expediency  of  maintaining  if  not  Inrreaaing  the 
volume  of  tidal  water  In  the  higher  portiona  of  the  Thames,  Is  stated  by  Mr.  Page  to  have 
suggested  a  leadiag  feature  of  hia  plan,  and  many  of  the  letters  and  papers  already 
referred  to  aa  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Krport,  are  addreaaed  to  thia  inter- 
eating  but  necessarily  dllBcuit  branch  of  tbe  Inquiry.  Of  the  soundness  of  tbe  prin- 
dple  which  It  Is  the  object  of  these  papers  to  enforce,  sod  looking  to  the  embankment  of 
the  locality  under  consideration  as  part  only  of  a  larger  system  of  improvement,  which  Is 
at  this  moment  professed  to  be  In  operation  in  various  parte  of  the  river,  of  its  great 
practical  value  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  t  aud.  If  the  evidence  before  us  is  not 
altogether  so  coocurrent  aa  might  have  been  desired  ss  to  lU  appllcailon  to  that  particular 
locality,  Irreepectlve  of  other  ooitions  of  the  river,  yet  the  very  confilct  of  opinions  baa 
had  Ita  use  In  Impressing  upon  us  the  necessity  of  can  Ion. 

The  plan  under  consideration  waa,  of  courae,  open  to  little  positive  objection  on  this 
head.  Captain  Maughan,  Indeed,  considered  even  Mr.  Page's  embankment  aa  Involving 
prima  focle  a  violation  of  his  own  principle,  Inaamuch  aa  it  wou  d  dtoplace  by  ita  own  bulk 
a  portion  of  that  water,  and,  pro  tanto,  abstract  it  from  the  scour  of  tbe  river  below.  la 
the  letter,  however,  addressea  by  Captain  Maugban  to  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
be  obeerves,  that,  aasuming  the  water  in  the  aide  channels  '*  to  paaa  In  and  out  with  the 
tide,  Mr.  Page's  plan,  compared  with  the  other  plana,  would  curtail  in  a  lessened  degree 
the  tidal  water )  while  one  of  hb  propositions  being  to  remove  the  mud  banks  snd  other 
loequaiitiee  of  the<  river  above  low  water  mark,'  it  la  probable  that  the  cubic  spaces  so 
gslned  woold  equal  thoae  loat  by  tbe  terracea*  and  that  thus  the  river  below  would  sustain 
no  Injury.** 

Iia  merita,  therefore,  are  to  be  tested,  in  the  first  InsUnce,  with  reference  to  the  trsde 
of  the  river  shore.  The  prindpal  oldection  to  which  it  le  obnoxioiu  may  perhaps  be  best 
stated  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hsrvey,  a  general  wharfinger,  in  conslderable  trade,  occupying 
the  Grand  Junction  Wharf;  Whitefrtars ;— "  I  consider  that  any  obstruction,  whether  by 
wall  or  otherwiee.  which  would  prevent  me  firoro  geUlngmy  barge  into  tbe  sueam.  at  any 
time  while  she  waa  afloat,  would  be  a  diaadvantage.  The  embankment  lurlf  wnuld  be 
an  obstruction  $  wherever  a  barge  Ilea  now,  whether  we  want  to  go  up  or  down,  me  have 
ooly  to  put  her  astern  and  get  into  the  stream.  If  there  Is  a  fiood.gate,  and  we  have  to 
go  out  at  one  particular  apot,  we  muat  •ccommodate  the  othrr  craft,  so  ss  to  come  out  at 
that  particular  pbMc.  At  present  U  requires  a  good  deal  of  contrivance  to  place  a  large 
barge  alongside  of  our  wharf;  and,  If  the  room  were  much  les«en<rd.  It  would  be  almost 
Impracticable.*'  To  a  question  whether  his  objections  were  confined  to  the  Inconvenience 
of  acceee,  he  replied,  **  The  luctjnvcnience  of  sccess  is  one  point.  Then  It  shortens  my 
waterway.  If  the  embankment  take  place  outaiiie  what  we  consider  our  preaent  water- 
way, I  could  not  of  course  complain,  except  as  to  th«  Impediment  of  acceta."  Mr.  Po- 
cock, tbe  owner  of  an  exteusive  coal-wharf  in  the  aame  ndghliourhood,  concurred  in  these 
objections  of  Mr.  Harvey.  The  outer  pile  t  f  Mr.  Harvey's  wharf  was  sUted  to  be  ICO 
feet->that  of  Mr.  Pocock's  wharf  to  be  trom  180  to  li»0  leet  from  the  shoie  i  tbe  space 
assignsfl  to  these  wharfs,  upon  Mr.  Page's  plsn,  was  about  UO  feet)  the  space  usually 
granted  by  the  dty,  according  to  Mr.  Richard  Lambert  Jonea,  from  70  to  luO  feet, 

A  frirtber  relrrence,  however,  to  the  evKleoce  of  Mr.  Jones  on  this  point  may  help  to 
clear  up  much  of  this  difficulty.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Psge's  plan,  he  oOserves,  **  1  dare 
say  the  coal  meichanta  would  say,  at  nrst  starting,  that  thsre  Is  not  snflUdent  room  for 
tbvm )  for  I  know  enough  oi  the  spplicatlona  by  the  various  cosl  mercbanu  to  the  eorpo- 
ration  of  London  to  put  piles  In,  and  to  have  what  they  lall  fioatlng  craft  i  but  we  iMver 
caa  coafiac  them  to  that|  though  they  may  isk  for  oae  pile*  they  will  carry  It  Airthar  oat. 


m 


tbB  CiViL  ENGINHEH  ANb  AROHITBCT'8  JOURNAL. 


[Apftiti 


Wc  coaflm  tbta  thai  tbey  ilMlt  not  comm  o«t  men  than  fift  or  tls  omft  Into  tht  rHrtrf 
•Dd  thty  irill  takt  tbt  llbcfi|r  of  barlnf  icmi  or  tight  i  tbat  te«  Ui«y  make  the  warchooMt 
for  coali  OP  tbe  river,  lottecd  of  batrloc  tbem  on  the  land,  aa  they  art  at  Urerpool  and 
other  outportt  |  It  \»  the  carapeat  warenoaae  they  can  gvi.** 

Mr.  Tayter,  on  the  other  hand,  of  iht  irm  of  Dafgletth  and  Tayler,  coal  mefchaota 
nnd  general  wharflogera  hi  Scotland  Vard.  to  a  qnettlon  aa  to  the  bearing  of  thta  plan  of 
tmbankmtnt  on  their  Intereeii  ai  wbarflngtra,  replied.  '*  I  abonld  rather  hart  tht  rirer 
(■peaking  of  It  aa  merely  connected  with  our  butloeaa)  at  It  la.  It  wonld  glet  oa  a  treat 
deal  more  troublt  getting  out  and  in  of  tbla  dock ;  It  wonld  impede  our  bnaineaa  a  little, 
but  I  think  not  to  a  material  dtgree.'*  Thttt  gtntlemen  ara  tbe  occoplera  of  two  wbarfa 
a<t)olnlDg  to  each  other,  at  which  tbe  trerate  number  of  bargea  la  about  80,  tbe  mooring 
Mom  at  one  of  them  alone  being  tnffident  fbr  M. 

Of  the  profletaloiiat  oplnltnt  obtained  by  the  commltalon  npon  this  pirt  nf  tht  qntMlnni 
Ihert  trert  none  addteated  directly  to  the  reaaonabit  anfllcfcnct  of  llr.  Page*.  Inner  water 
iray.  No  doubt,  howeter,  aa  to  Iti  anffidency  I.  expretMd  bt  thtae  gentlemen  In  the 
dlarutidon  of  any  portlona  of  Mr.  I*age^  plan,  or  of  tht  modlflcatlona  of  which  It  was 
rtpreaented  to  be  .nMreptiblet  and  the  cnmmlaalon  tbthk  It  wlU  be  clear,  Arom  tbe  gtntral 
ttnor  of  their  eeldence,  that  no  anch  dotibt  wa.  entertained. 

Tht  vridence  of  theat  gentlemen  aa  to  tbe  mtriu  of  the  plan  onrter  eonMdtnittDfl,  aa  It 
Wmild  affect  tht  wharilngera  and  other  proprietort  on  the  bank  of  iht  rirer.  Involrtd 
l|neatlona  of  detail  upon  which  It  wa.  neceuartir  difllrult  for  tl'e  commlirion  to  obtain, 
or  Indeed  for  them  to  give,  dirMt  and  nhqnallSed  an.wert.  Harlog  no  pertonal  Intertit 
teterrt,  tht  tendency  of  the*r  eridt'tevaa  rathet  to  tUfrgeat  alteration.,  than  to  Ukt 
ObJectlDoa,  ttpon  all  tbe  really  practtctl  part,  of  tht  Inquiry.  The  tvply  tf  Captain 
Itaughan  to  one  of  tht  qneatloni  of  tht  Commltalon  affbrds  an  tlhiat^tlon  of  thh  8tat»> 
nent  r— ••  Mr.  Page*.  plan,»»  he  obaerrea,  ••  admit,  of  twomrdea  of  application— either 
with  open  entrantea  (fit  tntrancca  open  only  during  narticnhir  period,  ot  tht  tldt),  or 
lock.,  which  wouM  makt  bla  aide  channela  floating  bnalnai  bntthe  ol^ect  of  It,  I  nndi^ 
fttand,  1.  to  leare  tht  wharlb  a.  thty  are  at  prtaent,  and  othehirite  to  meet  the  estgenclet 
of  the  trade,  whlcherer  mode  of  entrance  mty  be  mora  cunrenlenti**  and  tht  bulk  of  tbt 
trtdrnct  on  thi.  point  I.  accordingly  aMOdatcd  with  ont  or  othtr  of  tht  modta  of  applU 
eitlon  abote  adrerted  to. 

To  tht  lonnlrie.  of  the  CommiMlon  it  to  the  beet  mode  of  Impforinf  tht  narlgt- 
tkm  of  tht  rivtr,  whh  refVrence  to  tht  trade  of  fht  locality,  and  ainimlng  approximate 
uniformity  of  width  to  be  dealrable  for  auch  Improrement,  Mr.  Hartley  obotrrta,  **  I 
im  of  opf olon,  thit  kpprBtlmMt  nnHbrmltv  of^  widtii  Ik  detlrtble  A>r  the  pnrpoat 
mentlontd,  and  I  coneelre  thI.  may  be  obuln«d  without  Injury  to  tht  tradt  of  tht  locality, 
by  tearing  •  pen  the  .pace,  between  the  embankment  and  the  rtiora  for  the  ntc  of  thoM 
now  occupying  tht  margin  of  tht  rirer.**  Mr.  Oonlon-^tbat  '*  a.  In  order  to  regtilate  tht 
rirer.  It  ahnuld  b^  brought  to  approximate  nnffbrmlty  of  width,  the  beat  mode  of  aceom- 
plikhing  thia,  with  rtferenct  to  the  conrtnleoce  of  tradt,  would  bt  tht  prindplt  of  tht 
plan  B,  whtraby  the  preaent  riter  (Vouta  ramain  Intact,  and,  all  thln«a  contldtml,  the 
craft  wonld  hare  better  and  aafer  aciommodation  than  at  present.**  Mr.  fltodri— 
**  that  tht  local  trade  wonld  be  beat  conanlted  by  tearing  the  apace  Letween  the  wharf  and 
the  embankment  open  to  the  tidal  t  •#  and  ebb.**  And  Mr.  Macnell-that  **  the  beat 
mode  of  accofflpllahtng  the  ol^ect,  baring  rafrrance  to  the  tradt  of  tbe  aamt  localltitt, 
will  bt  to  conttruct  a  wharf  irall  .nfflciently  wide  to  fbrm  a  thorougbfkra  upon  Ul  and  at 
•och  a  diaunce  fhrni  tht  .bora  aa  to  allow  bargea  and  other  craft  to  nly  to  tbe  dlffirrent 
wbarfk,  aa  at  meaent,  npon  the  princlalt  of  plan  B.**  In  Mr.  Cnbltt*.  Judgment,  on  the 
other  band.  **  tbe  better  mode  would  be  to  conitruct  the  ihore.  of  the  rirer  with  atron^ 
wall.,  and  to  fbrm  floating  dock,  between  auch  wall,  and  the  prewnt  .horea,  and  wham 
fbr  the  aecommodatl*m  of  the  trade.**  Tht  opinion,  of  Capwn  Beautort,  Mr.  Renrie, 
and  Mr.  Oile.  ara  not  directly  expreaatd  on  the  point,  and  ara  conMotiently  not  araitable. 

1^  a  aabMrquent  qnction,  whether  tht  principle  of  plan  B  would*  be  l>etter  carried  out 
by  the  aub«titut1«>n  of  lock,  and  floating  baalna  fbr  tidal  docks  or  aide  channel.,  a.  origi- 
nally propoaed,  the  rapllea  of  Mr.  Cubltt«  Mr.  Rendel.  Mr.  Rennto,  and  Mr.  OIlea  wera  In 
the  anlrmatlre  t  of  Mr.  Hartley.  Mr.  Gordon,  ami  Mr.  Macnell,  In  the  negatlre.  In  the 
aeriea  of  qnratlon.  .obmltted  to  the  Ryilrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  thI.  qneatkm  waa  hi« 
■drerttntty  admitted. 

We  think  h  right.  In  reference  to  thl.  point  of  onr  Inquirici.  to  advert  to  the  diatlnct 
and  practical  ttatlmonr  of  Captain  Manghun.  **  Side  channela,**  ht  obaerrea,  **  admitting 
the  riM  and  the  fall  of  the  tide  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  pref\erable  to  docka^**  The  fbr* 
mer  apptar  to  poaaera  advantaeea  orer  the  latter  plan,  r1«.,  accera  fbr  the  bargea  at  all 
tlmea  of  the  tide  (at  Iniat  aa  long  a.  thera  la  water  Inilde  the  ttmcea),  the  raring  of  n 
fery  cooaMerabte  exptnae  In  coutftructing  Irckf •  double  lock  gatea»  &c.,  a.  alao  the  oanai 
coat  of  maintenance,  and  of  tht  esublUhmtnt.  for  trorking  them.  Lock,  would  alao 
tcry  much  encronch  upon  tht  eldt  cbannelB,  and.  If  many  of  them  ahonld  bt  rtiiulred  for 
the  admlnton  of  bargea,  the  amrnal  coat  wonld  be  very  hearr  Indeed.'* 

He  adda,  '*  If  the  .Me  channel,  wera  eonrerted  Into  floating  baaln.,  the  abetractlon  of 
tidal  water  would  of  eonrat  bt  equal  to  tht  cubic  contenU  of  ih?ae  dock. }  and  ao  f  r  ai 
the  narlgaiion  1.  concerned,  thia  modlflcatlon  of  Mr.  Page*,  plan  would  be  ai  Injuriona  aa 
a  aotid  embankment.** 

The  next  In  the  aeriea  of  conalderatlin.  connected  with  Mr.  Pkge*.  plan  ara  the  alleged 
dlfliculUea  of  entrance  to  them  tide  channel.  fh>m  tbe  river,  llie  number,  poaitlon,  and 
dimenalona  of  these.  It  la  obrinua,  might  be  modified  at  almoat  any  period  prerioualr  to 
Che  commencement  of  the  worka,  and  we  conflned  ouraelrea,  therefora,  to  t  ointa  let* 
aoaceptible  of  modlAcatiun.  Mr.  Hay,  a  UghtMmao,  oliaerrte»  *«  t  think  Mr.  Pace*a  plan 
la  the  b<«t  I  hart  teett,  and  If  a  pra^Jeet  tf  that  kind  1.  to  bt  txtcuted,  I  hare  never  aeen 
any  plan  equal  to  It  i  but  if  Iht  rirer  la  narrowtd.  the  tide  will  go  np  with  graattr  relodty. 
Wt  hare  great  dlfflcnlty,  now.  Hi  bringing  np  with  our  enft.  Now,  we  can  bring  up  to 
tht  wharft,  and  bring  up  in  a  rceeei,  and  get  out  of  tht  way  i  but  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
ever  bring  np  at  all  whtn  the  tide  la  running  m  hard  aa  it  would.  BtlU  Mr.  Pagt*a  plan 
la  a  rtry  excellent  one  i  I  hart  Mtn  nothing  equal  to  it.  If  theM  difllcirftieB  of  gvUIng  In 
at  tht  optnlnga  can  bt  done  away  irith.**  On  being  farther  queatloned  whether  hi.  ob- 
Jeetlon.  wonld  emtally  to  open  enlraocea,  he  raplled,  *■  If  thera  la  a  pten  intended  to  be 
carried  Into  effect  on  tbe  rirer,  thera  cannot  lit  a  better  i  but  1  fear  when  we  come  to  the 
opfttlnga  the  tide  wiH  carry  u.  by.**  Mr.  Lncey,  alao  a  I  ghterman,  apprahended  no  dlA- 
cnltr  whatever  i  ralerring  tn  tbt  entrancra  ot  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docka,  he  de- 
neoded  upon  the  eddy  to  aaalat  him,  and  giare  hta  reaaona  fot  that  dependence.  Mr. 
Ttyltr  thuntht  tbtra  would  bt  no  diOcnlty,  '*  noltaa  tht  apeed  of  tbt  tldt  wtra  rtry  much 
*        otd.  In  t^- -—-""-"" ^-  *  .        ..    ' 


» the  flow  of  tht  tldt  it  would  thtn  require  aome  rery  txptritnctd  bargeman 
to  bring  up,  and  ring.bolta  or  pile,  muat  be  reaorttd  to  fbr  the  purpoae.**  AMumlng  ao 
Increaae  of  !•  per  cent,  upon  •  relorttr  of  three  mile,  an  hour,  be  anticipated  no  difllcnity 
whatever.  Mr.  Hatrtr  had  oonrtraed  with  tntelllgtnt  lightermen,  and  Inferrad.  from  the 
anme  caoaea,  that  adml«ioa  wonhl  be  mora  difllculi.  Mr.  Pocock  adverted  to  tbe  increaae 
of  exlattng  dlfflultle.  aince  the  reinoval  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  waa  alM  of  that 

Srtnlon,  attaeMog  Uttle  importance  to  tht  drilt  or  eddy  anticipated  by  Mr.  Luceyi  and 
r.  Peache,  refkrring  to  the  Ibct  that  a  gtMt  portfon  of  the  eraft  waa  worked  by  only 
one  man,  conalderad  that  there  woold  bt  diflteolty,  In  auch  caaea,  in  gttting  in  without 
fUrthtr  aaalatance.  *"        ' 


On  thia  point  \i  la  obatrred  by  Oaptals  Beanltart,  •'  the  entrance  to  the  docka  tn  plan  B 
would  be  often  dIAcult  whtn  the  tMe  might  be  ttrongt  and.  If  theae  tntnneea  wera 


at  tht 

tldt  ara 

of  men  to  overcome  aH  difllenltiaai  whereaa  a  barge  la  moved  aboni  tht  rirer  by 

man,  who  would  be  quite  Incapable  of  conducting  her  into  a  narrow  gate  or  lock.*' 

Looking  to  this  queatloo  na  one  baring  rather  a  practksal  than  a  adtntlflc  bearing,  the 
onlftlooB  of  tht  tosineen  conanltrd  were^  perhapa,  not  unexpectedly,  diacordant    Mr. 
Hartl^  rad  Mr.  <>ibiM  dtoappravtng  of  tht  pai^iilar  entrancea  ahowa  in 
nevtrthtteaa  of  epMoo  that  tbare  would  bt  no  diflleulty  In  dtalgnhn  tntraocea  auch  aa 
i  ttttifft  piotcciloa  againat  atrang  cMTtnti  aad  high  wta^i 

Mr,  Qortkm  tliio 


wu  of  opinion  that  thtra  would  be  no  diflleulty,  tJiovight  tbt  gatti  In  tht  plan  *'joiBcl- 
onair  placed,'*  and  recommended  tbe  addition  of  othcia.  Itr.  Bcnnle,  obaerring  that 
all  the  entrances  to  the  rarious  docks  at  present  on  the  rirer  are  nccastonally  aflWtcd  by 
cnrreola  and  bl^h  arlnds,**  asntmed  that  **  a  careful  obaerratlon  of  the  preralllnir  irioda 
would  determine  their  poaitlon  ;**  Mr.  Giles,  that  *'  they  would  be  affected  by  the  urna 
causes,  but  that  these  would  not  impose  greater  difficulties  than  exlat  at  tht  entrances  of 
the  rarioaa  dock,  on  the  rirer.  and  which  rolglit.  by  tbe  means  resorted  to  in  these  caces, 
l>t  orertome.**  Ou  the  otHer  nand,  Mr.  Macnell  was  of  opinion,  that  **  theae  ft;traocca 
would  Impose  dl Acuities  and  obstructions  such  a.  do  not  now  exlat  at  the  en^ancca  to 
the  various  docks  or  w'  arfs  on  the  rirer  ;**  and  Mr.  Rendel,  that "  they  wauld  be  dlSrolt. 
it  not  daagtroua,  except  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  moat,  befora  and  after  b|gh  and  io# 
water.** 

The  experience  of  Captain  Manghan  may  here  be  again  of  m.  rice  In  elocUlattng  a  nrae* 
tical  question.  To  questions  whether  the  entrances  should  be  at  right  anglct  irith  the 
atrcam,  ha  replies.  **  Aa  regards  f^llty  of  entrance,  I  think  that  la  of  reryllttle  Impor. 
tance.     The  craft  will  hare  to  stop  ouUlde  Aret  of  all.  and,  if  there  U  no  tide,  which  I  ap* 

Srebend  there  will  not  be,  dine  to  tbe  embankment  wall,  they  will  go  In  '•a  they  like :  I 
a  not  think  tbe  atream  wlU  tun  rapidly  close  to  the  terrace,  to  a.  to  prevent  the  easy 
Ingre..  of  bargea.  **  Be  apprehended  no  difficulty  In  gettliig  In,  no  prestnre  of  tbe  tide 
upon  the  ressels  at  the  entrances.  In  his  letter  Ua  obserrts,  *' The  dilBcnltles  which  hart 
been  raised  about  entrances  at  rinbt  angles  I  confess  I  cannot  underaund  i  they  appear  to 
me  rery  much  exaggerated,  with  a  floating  platform  or  dumb-UghUr,  and  liUea  driren 
down  at  proper  distances  to  check  the  bsrffea,  any  Itgbterman  could  pass  In  hi.  craft,  eren 
abould  the  atream  run  up  rapidly  tutalde,  but  which  I  rery  much  dotibtlta  doing,  aaatntcd 
tn  my  eridence.** 

The  dlacuuion  of  theae  entrances,  without  reference  to  the  principle  Inrolvtd  In  the 
one  or  other  of  the  modes  of  approptiation  already  sugeested,  Inrolred  a  fUrther  conaldcra- 
ttoo  of  aome  difficulty.  The  suiBdeocy  of  their  widiE  was  generally  admitted,  but  their 
height  abort  high  water  mark,  aasumlcig  moreabte  bridges  to  be  dispensed  with,  aflbrded 
aukjcct  fbr  much  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Tayler  and  Mr.  Pocock  conaldered.  aa  coal- 
merehanto,  that  from  six  to  eight  feet  headway  wo.;ld  be  sufficient  for  their  purpowa  » 
but  for  .traw  bargea,  and  other  deacription  of  craft  engaged  In  similar  traflie,  and.  lb 
short,  for  general  uses.  Mr.  Hay  regarded,  10 »  Mr.  Lncey,  11 1  Mr.  Peache,  llf  iMr.  Tty< 
ler,  14  or  16 1  and  Mr.  Harrey.  M  feet,  aa  the  smallest  allowable  reaervatlon.  The  dirrr. 
sity  of  opinion  upon  soch  a  point,  between  parties  whose  Interests  and  dailr  hablta  ahoald 
make  them  conrenant  with  these  details,  Is  sufficient.  We  tLluk,  to  justify  a  doQbt  U  to 
the  reasonableness  of  some  of  theae  requlaltlona. 

As  the  object  of  any  measure  for  the  Improrement  of  the  rirer  should  be  obriooalf  to 
get  rid  of  the  mud  at  preaent  accumulated  upon  Ite  shores,  tbe  attention  both  of  Mr. 
walker  and  Afr.  Page  had,  of  couree,  been  directed  to  these  points:  Mr.  Walker  trusted 
chiefly  to  the  Inclination  of  hi.  recesses  towards  tbe  rirer,  and  to  the  tide  in  citiaalng 
them  I  Mr.  Page,  to  an  inclination  to  lie  artlflc  ally  glreo  In  the  flrat  Inatanee,  and  to  the 
Bubsequent  operntion  of  culrerU  and  sluices. 

The  relative  adrantages  of,  and  objectlona  to,  Ur.  Walker*,  tectltet  In  regara  to  tnit 
queation  hare  been  already  .uted  in  referring  to  hi.  plan.  Tlie  tendency  to  auch  an  accn* 
mulation  in  tbe  aide  channels  of  Mr.  Page,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  n* eana  derlaed  for  Iti 
prereotion  or  removal,  gare  occasion  to  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  Inddentallr  Inrv^red 
the  discussion  of  a  point  already  adverted  to,  rit.  tbe  reluUve  merito  of  open  docia  and 
floating  basina.  Upon  the  former  of  these  pointe.  It  t.  obserred  by  Mr.  Cuoltt,  "  I  thUlIC 
the  docka  nropowd  by  pbw  B.  with  .Ingle  palre  of  galea  only  at  their  entrancei,  and  tub. 
ject  to  be  filled  up  and  emptied  at  every  tide,  for  tbe  purpoaet  either  of  narlgatlon  cn^ 
Mouring,  wonld  be  rery  subject  to  .ilt  up  with  mud.**— Mr.  Gordon*,  opinion  waa  to  the 
aame  enect,  though  qualified ;  Mr.  Macnell'a,  that  they  would  hare  a  greater  tendency  to 
allt  than  the  receues  of  plan  At  Captain  Beaufort's,  that  the  tendency  would  be  at  Icaet 
aa  great;  Mr.  Hartley*,  and  Mr.  Ueodel*..  that  It  would  be  less.  Captain  Beaulbrtan4 
Mr.  Cubitt  nrere  of  opinion  that,  by  the  converalon  of  these  docks  Into  floating  baalna,  tht 
erll  would  be  diminished)  and  all  concurred  In  stating  that  either  by  the  means  Imme- 
dbtely  recommended,  or  other  artlfldal  resources,  they  might  be  rendered  practicaUy  ua> 
obiectionable. 

The  uccessltr  of  resorting  to  theae  means,  howerer,  eren  upon  the  .ImpUfied  basla  of  Ude 
channel.,  aa  otigloalty  proposed.  Implied  at  the  same  time  a  ne  easlty  for  superriirioo,  snd 
this  nipervUlon  an  expenae,  to  which  any  modification  of  the  plan  In  the  ahape  of  floating 
basins  with  lock  rntrancea,  would  of  course  Involve  some  addition.  Aaauming.  thtr.li>rC| 
the  plan  B  to  give  to  the  wharfingers  In  common  the  use  of  large  reaerrotra  of  water,  ana 
to  require  the  su^ierrlslon  of  officers,  whose  doty  It  wonld  be  to  regulate  the  scour,  and 
the  Ingress  and  egress  of  craft  at  particular  states  of  the  tide,  we  submitted  to  the  profea- 
.tonal  gentlemen  roo.ulted,  irbetner  thi.  .upervlslon,  if  restricted  within  proper  Umlta* 
would  entail  any  aerioua  expense,  or  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  trade,  or  U^uriooaly 
affect  the  Interesta,  or  trench  upon  the  convenience  of  the  ownere  or  occ-uplera  of  the  ad. 
joining  property.  Wt  aubmitted,  at  the  aame  time,  a  second  question  i  rk^  whether  it 
would  give  them  any  advantagea  which  they  do  not  poucsa  at  present) 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  Mr.  Bennle  answered  simply,  and  generally.  In 
the  affirmative  I  Bfr.  Giles,  **  that  It  would  become  an  ol^ectlonable  reatrlctloo  upon  the 
fhredom  of  the  narigation  of  the  rirer  j**  and  Mr.  Rendel,  **  that  the  Interesta  and  riewa  oC 
the  numerous  ownere  and  occuplera  of  wbarfi  would  make  the  supecrlsion  and  police  of 
tuch  dock,  difficult  and  expensire  i  that  aupposlng  the  entrances  to  be  mada  sufficiently 
commodious  and  numerous,  and  the  docks  kept  clear  of  mud.  the  ownere  of  the  wharn 
would  hare  no  reaaonable  ground  of  complaint.**  Captain  Besufort,  Mr.  Barttty,  Mr. 
Cubitt,  Mr.  Giles,  and  Mr.  Macnell,  were  of  opinion  that  the  aupervUlon  need  enUtil  npoa 
the  parties  affected  no  liOunr.  Mrious  trouble,  or  expense,  or  none,  at  Icaal,  for  which  Ita 
advantages  would  not  afford  ample  compensation ;  and  ooncurred  with  Nr.  Rendel,  that 
the  convenion  of  the  tide  channels  Into  floating  baalna,  notwithstanding  Ita  attendant  in* 
crease  of  expense,  would  give  them  a  positive  accession  of  adrantagea. 

The  remaining  consideration,  connected  with  tht  pUns  before  the  CoinmUtlon  Inrolm 
a  discussion  of  their  relatire  claims  to  adoption.  With  the  pious  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr, 
Page,  a  terrace  and  public  thoroughfare  are  undoubtedly  consistent.  In  both  plana  tlia 
lewage  1.  treated  upon  the  same  principle— vis.  by  extending  the  scwera  to  the  outer  tint 
of  the  embonkment,  and  connecting  It  with  the  river  under  low  wattr  mark. 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  plana  of  which  we  have  thua  explained  the 
principal  features  and  detaMs,  and  also  of  the  evidence  adduced  In  support  of  each  of  the«« 
lh<  flret  question  upon  which  we  felt  called  upon  to  exercise  a  judgment  waa.  whether  aa 
embankment  of  tbt  Thamea  between  London  and  Vauxhall  Bridgea  be  ludlapeoaahlt  to 
tht  Improvement  of  tbe  navigation  of  that  part  of  tbe  river  f  or  whether,  referring  to  the 
meana  by  which  an  embankment  might  be  made  available  for  other  o^ecta  of  oubhc 
utUitv,  it  should  be  treatedoM  a  qnesUon  of  expediency,  having  reference  to  other  Inttroeft 
combined  with  thoae  cf  tbe  navigation. 

Upon  tbe  urgent  neceulty  which  cxl.ta  for  aome  mearare  having  the  Improvnaent  of 
thl.  portion  of  the  river  for  Its  object,  wc  th'nk  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  ta  h 
fkct  open  to  dally  obscrratlon  and  complaint,  that  In  thU  p«rt  Ita  bed  preeeata  an  alt^n^ 
tlon  of  deeps  and  shoals,  prejudicial  to  the  narigation  t  and  that  Ita  aherea.  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex  .Ide  especially,  exhibit  for  the  greater  porUon  of  erery  24  houra,  accnmoladona  oT 


.protcctlos 
irlock^lht 


tlrongcuffrentiaMl  high  t . 

■toiiSed  iochk  in  deep  ncmta. 


mud  which  cannot  fall  at  certain  seaaoos  to  generate  dlataae,and  at  all  ttmes  to  I 
powerful  anxlllary  to  It  when  arlaing  from  other  causes. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  the  cause  of  mischief,  at  the  preaent  period,  offen  no  ptadknt 
tdrantage.  except  as  leading  to  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy.  Whether  natural  or  artlBdak 
it  fans  under  the  auperrislon  of  that  body  In  which  tht  conatrrancy  of  the  rivir  to  hhmI_ 
and  wbost  especial  duty  it  la  to  Investigate  and  to  cure  theae  evlla.  ' 

Of  the  causes  to  which  the  present  state  of  the  river  between  London  wA  Yanthali 
Bridge,  la  to  be  attributed,  tbe  number  of  Ita  prqfectlona  and  receeeee,  eaptdallr  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  riv»r,  la  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent.  The  diacradlUblt  ^*«*t 
of  the  shore  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Uungerfbrd  Market  and  the  AdelphI  waa  flret  acc^ 
■loned  by  large  embankmenta  In  the  river  In  the  neighbourhood  of  W^ltehntt  aiMi  Prirv 
Ottdeflib  MM  thcee  pertt  fearc^  lo  their  tun,  been  fliihMqaeaUy  MBbedded  te 
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■ttU|ffWl«r»f«!|cclionorth«»ll«ort]leii«irH«»«efftf  PwUvaiflot  Mgbtr  up  Ui^Hrtrw 
Wt  thlok  ilcv)d«kii,  with  inch  Irretfulftrltloi  ittU  existing,  and  irith  their  pr^udlcaUffecU 
before  ta»  IhAt  no  tyttem  of  dredRing  can  alone  be  looked  to  u  enauring  a  permanent 
onUtoradty  In  tine  bMi  of  Uw  ri«-er  In  thitnelghbourboodt— that,  dredging  Itteir,  unlets 
mf  cuttul\j  and  ifttf  maticaUy  perfomed,  bcconiea  a  soarc«  of  evi*  {•-'that  the  aeceRiity 
fior  Mub  operalioni  ihoald  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided ;— and  ihat  the  obvious.  If  not 
the  lodlspeasable  course  under  such  ctrcnai  stances  irsnld  be,  after  giving  the  bed  of  the 
Hver  the  oest  p08«Ible  form,  so  to  regulate  the  Aatural  agcndea  that  they  should  mahatala 
Iti  coodiUoo. 

On  reterenot  to  the  "  Questkms"  airMdy  referred  to  in  tU$  Beport,  It  wiU  be  seen  that 
our  earliest  Intihlriea  were  addressed  to  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Adverting  to  the 
shosls  sad  Irregnlarltiea  st  present  ekistlng  In  the  navigable  clumDel  of  the  Thames,  we 
snboiittcd  to  the  Hydrograpber  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  civil  eoglnters  consulted,  the 
ioUowittf  question :  **  Oa  you  think  It  desirable  t«  remove  them,  and,  if  you  do,  are  you 
preplfrt  to  suggttt  toy  plan  less  expensive  than  that  of  a  general  embankment  for 
accomplishing  this  object,  consistently  with  the  pieventlon  of  future  shoals  and  Irregular 
deposiu,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  river  at  a  proper  and  uniform  depth  ?*'  We  have 
stated  the  precise  terms  0/  the  qneallon.  In  order  to  show  that  our  Inquiry  bad  referenco 
to  the  navigation,  and  the  navigation  alone.  The  answers,  it  Is  true,  in  some  inttances, 
gUnc«d  atol))ccta  to  «rhlch»  mi  other  gronnds,  an  embankment  might  be  rendered  of  un- 
dtfubtcd  public  utility)  but  the  result  of  these  opinions  generally,  In  reference  to  the  n«vi« 
istloo  alone,  may,  we  think,  nevrrtheless,  be  fairly  collected.  In  Mr.  Gordon's  oplnlen. 
**  a  system  of  embankments  is  the  only  cvrtato  means  of  establishing  an  uniform  n^glme.** 
Mr.  MmfiH  lo  **  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  complete  plan  tor  effecting  the  deslntd  object 
short  of  an  embankment.*'  Mr.  Macnell  recommends  **  walls  and  embankments,  with 
tfrvd|ing,  so  as  to  ensure  such  a  sectional  area,  and  such  a  regular  velocity  of  current,  as 
vtUarttber  make  %  •coot  nor  aih>w  a  deposit.**  Mr.  Qllet  **  considers  the  plan  of  a 
gfocral  tabaakmcot,  coupled  with  dredging  the  channel  to  a  proper  and  uniform  deplh» 
Is  be  the  Itost  espenalvt  and  most  effectual  means  of  accompilshlog  the  oUect."  Capt. 
Bcaa/orl,—"tr there  were  a  sufficient  fall  from  London  to  the  sea,**-— and  Mr.  Cubitt,^ 
fcobably  aasnmlog  such  a  foil  slrvady  to  exist,  consider  **  the  sinking  of  a  new  bed  and 
tktmWng  of  new  shores'*  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  necesaary  purposes  {—Captain 
Besafort,  howevor,  fonchides  '*  the  only  rvsource  to  be  embankment.*'  Mr.  Hartley  ao4 
Mr  Beo^  Incline  to  "  a  Jurilclous  and  well  orRanited  system  of  dredging." 

WKh  the  exceptton  of  Mr.  Hartley  and  Bf  r.  Reunie,  therefore,  the  uhole  of  these  autho. 
fitles  «aakt  the  Improvemeot  of  the  river  dependant  upon  an  altered  cunditlon  of  Its  out* 
Hoe:  Captain  Beiiufort.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Rendei,  Mr.  Macnell,  and  Mr.  GUcs,  by  the 
f  redloo  of  embankments »  Mr.  Cubitt,  "  byforminir  new  shores  In  a  leva  expensive  manner 
tbatt  by  continQous  walls  of  masonry.**  *'  Taking  Into  consideration  the  other  subjects  of 
aavtpriloo,  trade,  and  communications  along  either  side  of  the  river,"  Mr.  Cubitt,  **ln* 
ted  Is  not  aware  of  any  plan  short  of  a  general  ettibaokment  ihat  could,  at  a  moderate 
cspenae,  effect  aU  thes'  ol^ects ;"  Mr.  Hartley  obcerves,  *'  I  do  not  assume  that  an  em- 
kaiikawot  muat  bt  constructed  for  the  proper  na\rigaUon  of  the  Thames  i  but  in  a  general 
Mlai  of  vieer,  I  consider  that  embankments  would  bo  very  desirable ;"  and  Mr.  R^nuto 
4MB  "not  think  embankmenu  necessary,  but  only  In  the  Ueht  of  atuUlarietk  and  not  of 
sqoat  haportaoce  to  tlie  rlwr  with  dredging." 

A  lecoad  queotlon  suggested  lUelf  to  us  in  coonexloh  with  the  foregoing,  which  was  at 

':  vtt.->ir  an  embankment  be  deemed  expedient  between  London  and  Vauxhall 


BrUff%  la  It  nereaeanr  that  the  river  should  be  embanked  00  both  sldea  at  the  oame  time, 
sad  as  a  part  of  the  aame  plan  of  operations }  or,  looking  to  the  necessarily  experimental 
tharadctof  any  proceeding  for  regulating  the  current  of  the  river,  and  maintaining  a 
ffoper  wlformlty  in  Ita  bed,  should  It  begin  on  the  5f  Hdlesex  side,  as  that  which,  accohl^ 
hw  to  the  evideoce  before  the  Commission,  wouhl  afford  the  best  means  of  working  out 
tUirewilt? 

Hie  ODlnlona  of  Mr.  Wklker  upon  theie  points  have  been  already  stated.  With  refer- 
«Me  totM  navtgttlod  of  the  river,  the  expence  to  be  Incurred,  and  the  engineering  dlffi- 
ealtlsi  to  be  encountered,  **  hla  feeling  upon  the  whole  was  tn  favoor  of  the  Middles*** 
ilde,^'  and  his  conclusion,  that  "It  would  be  better  to  eatobilsh  the  principle,  and  tu  show 
Itl  vorMflg  on  a  portion  of  the  rlfer  before  embracing  too  much.**  To  the  questions  sd. 
diooed  to  the  several  civil  engineers  consulted,  the  answers  ivere.  In  their  general  tenor, 
mMtsteal  and  Mntfonn,  Mr.  Hennli  anigned  Ule  priority  of  ImporUnce,  if  embankments 
w$n  to  be  executed,  to  the  northern  shore.  Mr.  Hartlrv,  Mr.  Cubitt.  Mr,  Gordon,  Mr. 
RfOdsl,  And  Mr.  Macnelt,  were  also  of  opinion  that  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
MVMtasex  ikle  of  the  rivef.  Mr.  Gordc<n,  however,  qualified  his  opinion  of  this  alteraa. 
Nn  ly  deseriMnir  It  m  000  '*  excluding  every  consideration  save  the  mere  i^nlaUon  of 
the  river."  He  thotight  It "  htohly  expedient,"  and  Mr.  Giles  "  deemed  it  equally  neces- 
Mry,*'ihateihbankmenta  should  be  conitructed  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  and  that 
fikry  ihoahl  be  carried  out  ai  part  of  the  same  plan,  and  at  the  aame  time,  Mr.  Cubitt, 
Mr.  GerlaD,  and  Mr.  Rendei  wero  farther  of  oplnloa  that,  of  the  northern  or  Middlesex 
rids  of  the  river,  the  portion  bstwoen  Westminster  and  BlackfHars  Bridges  demanded 
As  earliest  attention. 


A  third  qocstioo  which  It  became  tiecesaary  for  us  then  to  consider  was,  whether 
tooUiigtotboftaiitB       '"   '  "  "    " 


of  river  trado. 


f  ftobtage  of  that  portion  st  present  occupied  tor  the  pur , 
the  rengdrementa  of  that  trade  were  Incompatible  with  an  improvement  of  the  navigatlcn  ? 
rpoa  this  point  we  found  no  diversity  of  opinion  whatever.  The  whole  of  the  profes- 
Moal  aithoritles  consulted  concurred  with  us  in  believing  the  two  objects  to  be  petfottly 
eDBpsMUe.  The  Interests  of  the  navigatton  were  lint  to  be  eonsldered ;  secondly,  those 
of  tie  trade  I  and  the  mode  of  embankment  was  to  be  determined  as  for  as  practicable 
00  the  principle  of  comlifning  a  due  prorislon  (or  the  former,  with  the  utmost  possible 
ierasUBodatton  to  t>>e  latter. 

A  tovth,  and.  uith  refrrvnct  to  the  objecto  of  this  commtsalon,  an  Importont  qutstio* 
to  be  ooosMered  was,  whether  the  interests  of  the  trode  and  the  exigencies  of  the  nariga* 
tlOQ  tecween  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  were  incompatible  with  an  extension  of 
the  pfvsent  means  of  land  traffic  In  the  same  locality  (  or  whet'  er,  looking  to  the  demand 
fbr  new  and  hnpfofed  thoroughforet  In  tht  line  of  the  river,  aspedally  on  the  Middlesex 
ihore,  aa  embankmoot  could  be  so  constructed  aa  to  combine  these  objects  by  the  approo 
pri«tleo  of  thO  superstructure  as  a  public  terrace  or  highway?  On  this  point,  also,  there 
*u  ffeat  coociirwnce  of  opinion  amongst  the  professional  autboritivs  coniulted  by  the 
mmrntmim.  m  woll  aa  In  assigning  the  greattet  necessity  for  sucli  a  eommunlcatlon  to  the 
BSnhfto  sMo  of  the  river. 

It  then  remained  for  us  to  consider  whether,  sssumlng  the  ohJecU  to  be  attained  by  aa 
Mibankment.  in  whatever  part  constructed,  to  be— 

1.  To  taipTote  the  aattgable  course  of  the  river  { 

9.  to  tosnre  to  the  river  side  trade  Ito  present  accommodation  to  the  greatest  poealble 
flctcatj  and, 

1 1»  ettcod  the  fodHttcs  of  Interctrarse  between  the  two  extremttiei  of  the  town  i 
tto  KVersl  plans  before  the  commlaaloa  were  b«»th  In  principle  and  In  their  respective  de* 
tktts,  evaally  adapted  to  satisfy  these  requirements  t  or  whether  the  weight  of  evidence 
Ivfiue  the  comv  lesion  gave  a  preference  to  any  one  of  thrro.  aa  being  better  adapted  than 
the  othen  for  effecUng  all  tbete  oi>jects  by  reason  of  lu  principle  ur  lu  detaf Is,  or  on  the 
fromid  of  tito  gtoaler  economy  erlth  which  It  might  be  carried  Into  execution. 

With  reforenee  to  the  ilnea  of  embankment  Uld  down  on  the  respective  plans,  snd  their 
fketaMe  ellpct  In  Improving  the  navlgstlonof  the  river,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Rennie,  Mr. 
^(las,  sod  Mr.  Macneil,  considered  those  of  Plan  A  to  be  the  best ;  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the 
cestney.  observes.  **  Of  the  three  plans  before  me,  A  has  the  least  reference  to  the  prin- 
A|M vhfdk  ought  iognlde  the  choice  of  lines.**  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  observed  by 
CsMtfa  Beaofort,  "There  Is  but  little  choice  between  the  lines  presented  by  these  pUns, 
Ultottv  sufldently  continuous  i"  by  Mr.  Cubitt,— **  There  Is  great  similarity  In  the  lines 
*fA  Uc  Ihtee  pUoa,  and,  as  rrgari.s  the  question  of  navigation,  only,  the  adoption  of 
Alir,  as  permanent  lines  of  bank,  would  be  a  great  Improvement  t"  by  Mr.  Macneil,— 
*I  kbee  BO  doiM  that  any  one  of  the  lines  would  be  found,  with  some  partial  modiflca- 
tito.  to  aiifwtr  Che  uiupeoe  totended  t**  by  Mr.  Hartlev,  In  answer  to  the  fifth  Question,— 
'^IliitfiB  be  do  doilbt  that  any  of  these  plana  woukl  tend  much  to  bencAt  the  channel 


oftberiftraad  Inpmveitt  naeigatton.**   Tbe  nlatlve vnfaM»  tliefBllDf*,  nrtheembMik 

menu  proposed,  aa  agents  in  woiking  out  such  a  rMult^  la  undeddad  by  theea  oheewa 
Hone. 

There  wecma  little  reaaon  to  doubt,  tnm  the  evidence,  that  a  terrace  er  roadway  co«M 
be  ueeAiUy  and  aonsisteotly  made  upon  the  embankmenu  praijccted  In  all  theeo  plana  1  of 
oouiae  with  the  same  qualification  aa  to  the  n^atlve  fadllilee  and  advantagea  of  «4her* 

Bat  there  U  not  the  same  eoncurreoce  of  oplnton  In  reforedce  to  the  aocommodatlone  of 
the  trade»  oembtoed  with  the  fonhemnce  of  these  eldecUi  end  in  this  reepeci  there 
apneara  to  us  to  be  a  materUl  difference  in  the  relative  mcriU  of  the  three  plana. 

The  inquirieo  of  the  Commlaston  on  this  part  of  the  au^fvot  were  not  limited,  as  ve 
have  already  stated,  to  the  opinions  of  profesnonal  men.  TItey  Involved  points.  It  la  ob* 
rious,  upon  soma  Of  which  science  conld  throw  no  light  whatevar,  and  apjn  which.  If  a 
cholea  of  optafams  were  lodUpensahla,tbe  practice  and  ccperience  of  those  la  trade  would 
ttodottbtedly,  lu  the  first  Instance,  be  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  tha  evU 
denco  of  parties  interostod,  either  directly  or  oy  the  haMu  of  their  various  calUnga,  in 
the  probable  lasueof  iaiprovemeauof  this  oatore,lsaeldoaB  altogether fTvefiron  pre|udlcei 
and  upon  tha  whole,  probably,  the  professional  acqtuiatance  of  civil  eugiocora  with 
questions  lavolring  tbe  requiramento  of  trade,  In  connexion  with  thoae  or  navlgattent 
mav  be  considered  aa  supplying  the  best  general  evld«u:e  ob  such  a  subject. 

we  have  been  Induceo  to  present  tha  foregoing  minute  and  detailed  raview  of  the  verv 
voluminous  evideoce,  and  the  great  mass  of  professional  opluioo,  whlth  we  have  coHected 
wlih  reference  to  an  Embankment  oi  tha  Th^mca,  by  the  conviction  that  we  could  not  by 
any  more  suromsry  exposition  of  It,  have  done  JosUce  to  the  Importance  of  the  anhjeei 
Itoelf,— to  the  various  andestenslve  Interests  connectod  with  lt.«>to  the  bigheharacter  and 
station  of  the  eminent  profoseional  gentlemen  ftom  whom  wa  havederlvan  so  much  valna" 
hie  Information  (moat  readily  and  unreservedly  afforded),  and  also  to  the  anthoie  of  the 
several  plana  which  we  have  oonsldeied  In  comparison  wiUi  each  other* 

We  have  obaerved  with  great  aatlsfacUon  thaalmoatuoanimona  ooocuiveoce  in  opinion^ 
•poo  ell  the  main  topica  to  which  our  iuqulries  were  directed,  among  the  adontlAc  and 
practical  gentlemen  thus  consulted  1  and  It  was  with  a  corresponding  coofldence  that  we 
flnaU>'  came  to  the  following  Besolnt'oos :— 


I.  That  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  tbe  preaent  atato  of  tbe  river  Thamea  above 

oodoo  Bridge  Is  such  as  to  render  highly  axpedlent  the  adontton  of  some  proceedings 

for  remedying  the  existing  dafecta,  and  for  prevantlng  the  further  deterioration  of  tbe 


navigatton. 

it.  That  for  securing  theee  Important  ohjeeta,  an  ettbanknent  of  the  river  •reahi  be  the 
most  effective  measure. 

8.  That  though  a  general  embankment  between  Vauxhall  and  London  Bridges  appears 
to  be  highly  expedient,  yet  that  it  la  moat  urgently  required  on  that  portion  of  the  Mid. 
diesex.  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  lies  between  Westminster  and  Blsckfriars  Bridgrs. 

4.  That  such  an  embankment  might  be  advantageously  combined  with  tbe  formation  of 
a  earriaire  ai)d  foot  line  of  communication  betwevn  Scotland  Yard  and  Bladclriars  Bridge, 
whereby  the  great  objecu  of  public  recreaMon  and  hvaltb  ironid  be  promoted,  and  consi- 
derable relief  be  given  to  the  existing  insufficient  thoroughfares  between  the  eastern  and 
western  dlsiricu  uf  the  metroitolls. 

6.  That  by  the  adoption  of  the  (tcneral  principles  of  embankment  presented  In  the  plan 
•f  Mr.  Pagev  or  plan  B  (with  certain  modifications  which  have  been  suggested,  and  othera 
which  asay  be  sugitested  hereafter),  there  U  reason  to  expect  thai  tJw  great  public  beac^l 
of  the  improvement  of  the  river,  and  the  obtaining  a  new  line  of  communication,  may  be 
acquired  without  detriment  to  toe  trade  now  conducted  on  the  Middlesex  shore. 

0.  That  the  Commission  being  dlspo«>ed  '^n  these  grounds  to  recommefMi  the  adopttoH 
of  this  great  metropolitan  improvement,  will  proceed  forthwith  to  secertala  aa  oearty  ae 
It  can  be  done,  the  probable  expense  of  carrying  It  into  execution  1  and  alao  to  Inquire  in 
what  manner  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose  may  best  be  provided,  so  as  to  press  witn 
the  least  possible  weight  and  inconvenience  on  the  Inhabltantt  of  the  metropoUa  and  Hi 
eovlrona. 

In  pursuance  of  these  resoluttons  It  became  necesssry  for  us  to  pisce  ourselves  la  Im* 
mediate  cummunlcation  with  Mr.  Page,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  suth  modlflcatlohi 
of  his  plan  as  had  occurred  to  us  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  These  modiacstlonS| 
however,  necessarily  tovotved  many  devtatloaa  from  tbe  eatimato  ab-eady  before  ua,  and 
we  directed,  therefore,  that  further  and  detailed  estimates  might  be  prepared  and  sub* 
mitted  for  our  eonslderstion.  The  nature  of  these  modlficaliona  will  be  best  explained  bf 
reference  to  the  appendix.  They  Involt e,  as  will  be  seen,  In  principle,  no  departure  from 
Mr.  Page's  original  pUn.  ,.     ,        .     j 

The  estimate  based  upon  the  plan  originally  proposed  comprised  an  embankment  and 
roadway  between  Blackfriara  and  Westminster  Bridges,  on  the  northern  shore  Of  the 
river,  4t»  feet  in  width,  and  varying  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  1«  feet  ab<ive  Trioltv 
high  water  mark,  with  carriage  road,  foot  path,  baloatradea,  ftc.  from  Middle  Scotland 
Yard  to  Blackfriara  Bridge.  The  whole  outlay  upon  this  portton  of  Mr.  P<^'*J>1*2 
would  have  smounted  to  ..  ..  ..  ..  jff  192,738 

Add  for  gas  flttioga,  lamp  poets,  Irras,  &c.     . .  . » 

Add  for  contingencies,  10  per  cent. 

4r214.tf0» 

Tbe  foKher  estimate  ithlcb  Mr.  Page  waa  dlrcrtc<l  to  prepare  and  lav  befsre  vs,  wna 
to  comprise  an  embankment  and  terrace  ifO  Met  In  width  fVom  Westminster  BrMge  to 
Whitehall  Place,  and  &U  feet  In  width  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  varying  In  heighl 
from  S  feet «  inches  to  10  f^et  above  Trinity  datum  ;  and  to  ahov  the  relative  etpenae  of 
onnatructing  theee-^lst.  With  brick  walls  foced  ^Hh  gftnhe}  and  Snd.  Witb  brick  walie 
and  gr jnlte  dressings  only.    Tbe  ftoltowlnff  waa  the  reenH  t 

For  an  embankment  and  terrace  60  ft.  lu  width  and  varying  from  d  ft.  6  in.  to 
10  ft.  In  height,  baring  brick  walls  and  a  ladng  of  granite  . .  4ffSM,40f 

For  a  like  embankment  and  terrace,  baring  brtrk  wnUa  wltb  gtanlto  dies* 
stags  only  ..  .,  tfMI,d91 

As  the  mode  of  oonoectlng  the  general  line  of  the  propoeed  embankment  with  the 
frontage  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  residents  In  Privy  Gsrdens,  and  also  with 
that  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  may  be  subject  to  modilleattons  of  varioos  kinds,  with  t 
view  to  wicet  the  conwnleaco  of  tbe  rsapectlve  parllee,  the  foregolog  estltoato  may  be 
effected  by  the  ultimate  determlnatkm  respecting  these  porUoos  of  the  work»  probably  an 
aa  to  diminish  the  cost  of  It  to  the  public. 

A  decklon  upon  theee,  and  upon  many  of  the  lees  Important  detaNe  of  thla  plan  niayi  wO 
think,  b^  profitably  reserved  for  the  present  until  your  M«lesty*s  Oovemment  sbeR  bavt 
determined,  after  a  peruaal  of  our  Beport.  and  Ita  accompanying  evidence,  and  cailmates, 
upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  and  bringing  under  thenotlceof  Parliament,  the  messura 
to  whi  h  these  reiste.  To  that  evidence  we  think  we  may  eonfidently  refir  In  pffooTor 
enr  daalra  to  entar  Into  aU  ibe  bearings  of  tbU  diflcnlt,  and,  aa  for  aa  regnrda  tbe  gencint 
character  of  metropolitan  Improvementa,  aomewliat  novel  loaulry  f  to  test  tbe  accuracy  of 
tbe  estimates  laid  before  us,  aud  ultimately  to  obtain  for  the  Inhabltantaof  the  mctropotls, 
as  large  a  measure  of  Improvement,  of  Ra  kind,  as  could  be  effticted,  eonslsteotly  wf  lb  tbe 
extensive  and  Important  class  of  latereeta  Involved  In  Ito  aoeoropllahment. 

We  have  advened  to  the  manner  In  which  the  fUnds  required  for  the  Improvementa  In 
the  City  of  London,  connected  more  or  less,  with  the  ajpproacbea  to  London  Bridge,  and 
also  tbe  great  alterations  more  recently  sancUooed  by  Parliament,  and  now  In  progress, 
have  been  provided »  and  although  It  may  not  appear  stftetly  a  part  of  our  duty  to  ac«rem. 
psny  our  recommendatlooa  of  such  further  Improvemento  aa  may  appear  to  ua  to  be  the 
most ^  -.-.-.-         .  -*  .V- 


desirable  by  suggestions  of  pecuniary  rasources  for  defraying  the  cost  of  them,  we 

trust  that  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  transgressing  the  Umlta  of  our  Commission  it  vO 

intt  to  year  Majesty  our  viewa  of  tbe  meane  whieb  appear  w  ua  the  moat  leadMy  avalU 

f,  and  with  tbe  amallcet  dagree«f  preeewn  and  tneonvenSeoce  to  the  InbabHaato  of  tbe 

inpoUa  and  lu  vtddty.lor  the  bnnedUto  o^led  of  our  preeent  Beport,  and  alao  for 


eubttiit 

able, 

metropoUa 
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[A^ftn, 


_  _B  of  thote  Itofhtf  lBf»rovttttnU  whtdi  It  «m  bt  ow  duty  httwtflcr  to  mbalt  £n  1^ 
approral  of  yoor  Mi^etty  and  of  PariUment. 

We  hw  ■tatod  that  the  coal  datlee  of  8d.  per  ton  io  the  Port  of  London  are  now 
ehafged  until  th«  year  16^  with  the  ImprofemcnU  •Irafdjr  made  or  in  Pfogreea.  The 
whole  rate  of  daty  ""'      "'  "       ^ 

before>menUoncd, 


CjuMttseal 

trade  nnder  the  Act  of  1831. 

It  la  eatlmatcd  that  the  chargee  upon  the  laet-mentlooed  duty  of  Id.  per  ton  will  be 
•xtiofniahed  in  about  three  yean  from  the  preaent  time. 

Snch  belnff  the  esiatinfi  etato  of  theae  dutleo.  It  la  oar  opinion  that  It  may  be  adviaabte 
to  aofmcnt  the  toUl  rate  of  the  tax  collected  ftmn  iSd.  to  18d.  per  ton }  making  the  do- 
ratton  of  the  whole  contemporaneoue  with  that  of  the  duty  of  8d.  per  ton,  as  above- 
menUoned— excepting  of  course  the  duty  of  4d.  per  ton  bdonging  to  the  Citj  of  London, 
which  is  permanent.  By  these  means  there  would  be  at  the  dispeaal  o^  ParUaownt,  for 
Metronontan  improremeota,  and  more  immediately  for  that  which  Is  the  subject  of  our 
preeent  coostderadon,  the  produce  of  a  duty  of  ftd.  per  ton  until  the  duty  of  Id.  per  ton, 
appropriated  to  the  coal  maricet.  Is  set  free,  and  of  M.  per  ton  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  amount  would  be.  In  the  former  case,  ^^Vi, 
and  in  the  latter,  4e05,851. 

We  are  anxious  that  your  Majesty  should  be  assnrsd  that  we  should  not  lightly  recom- 
mend  even  this  comparatlTely  incoostderable  augmentation  of  local  taxation,  nor  without 
a  eaiefol  consideration  of  the  IntaresU  of  that  vreat  oommnnlty  on  which  this  a'Mttlonal 
temporary  burthen  would  be  impoeed.  We  should  not.  Indeed,  venture  to  oiSer  this 
sugKCstlon  except  under  the  strongest  conviction  that  benefits  much  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  sacriAces  thus  proposed  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  plans  now  submitted 
for  your  MsJMty's  approval.  The  labours  of  successive  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  have  pursued  elaborate  Inquiries,  and  have  expressed  decided  opinions  on 
the  suld«ct,  have  spared  us  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  In  deUil  the  groiuuts  upon 
which  we  consider  that  an  addition  to  the  coal  duties  Is  (within  certain  Umlts)  the  moot 
equitable  and  the  leant  burthenaome  mode  of  providing  for  improvemenU  of  this  descrlp. 
tloo  I  and  we  theretore  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  It  as  the  best  resource  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  measure  having  for  lu  object  to  secure  to  the  metropolis  the  advan- 
tages of  an  Improved  and  better  regulated  navigation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  noble 
river  which  flows  through  lt|  and  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
convenience,  the  recreation,  and  the  health  of  lu  Inhabitants, 


Appbkdix— DsgcmtPTiON  of  Mb*  WAUcsm's  Plan  (k.) 

This  plan  (A)  propotet,  as  t  final  measurer^ 

First,  to  bring  the  ri?er  Thames  to  a  more  onifonn  width  than  it  is  at  present, 
hy  means  of  embankments,  in  the  lines  sliown  on  the  accompanying  plan. 
Secondly,  to  improre  the  present  riYer  lines  where  the  gronnd  is  not  built 
vpon,  by  easing  the  present  quick  conres.  Thirdly,  to  remove  the  shoals  by 
dredging,  and  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  navigable  channel  to  a  regolv 
line,  (Plate  VI.  Flgnre  1,)  the  excavated  material  being  applicable  to  filling 
in  behind  the  embankments,  and  thus  to  form  quays  at  the  level  H 
3  feet  6  inches  or  4  feet  above  high  water,  Trinity  standard.  These 
qnays  to  be,  npon  terms  to  be  settled,  the  private  property  of  the 
parties  owning  the  present  wharfs,  of  which  they  may  be  considered  as 
an  extension.  Fourthly,  to  continue  the  covered  sewers  out  to  the 
front  of  the  proposed  embankment,  where  they  may  discharge  below  the 
level  of  low  water.  Fifthly,  to  avoid  the  heavy  claims  that  might  be  made 
for  interference  with  the  coal  and  timber  merchants,  if  a  solid  embankment 
were  at  present  formed  in  front  of  their  premises,  it  is  proposed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  such  at  present,  if  the  parties  object  to  an  embankment,  but  to 
leave  thero,  forming  open  docks  or  recesses.  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.)  It  is  sup- 
posed that  four  of  these  docks  may  at  present  be  required  between  Westmin- 
ster and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  viz.,  one  at  Northumberland  Wharf,  one  above 
Waterloo  Bridge,  terminating  with  the  Bridge  Stairs ;  one  above  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  one  commencing  at  Whitefriars  Dock  and  terminating  with  the 
stairs  at  Blackfriars  Bridge.  There  may  be  modifications  in  the  situation  of 
these,  at  the  request  of  parties.  As  the  deepening  of  the  navigable  channel 
may  tend  to  draw  down  the  ground  of  those  whsirfs  into  the  river,  it  is  pro- 
posed, where  required,  to  support  the  same  by  close  piling  in  the  line  of  the 
embankment,  the  top  of  this  piling  not  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
where  it  is  driven ;  the  loose  mud  to  be  taken  out  from  these  recesses  or 
docks,  and  small  chalk  and  gravel,  laid  in  a  regular  slope,  to  be  substituted ; 
this,  and  the  wuh  by  the  winds  and  stesroers,  will,  it  is  supposed,  keep  the 
bottoms  clear  of  mud  without  much  trouble. 

The  dotted  lines  upon  the  plan  show  the  proposed  future  margin  of  the 
river  on  both  sides ;  but  as  it  is  proposed  first  to  embank  the  north  or  Mid- 
dlesex side,  between  Westminster  and  London  Bridges,  the  number  and  po- 
sition of  the  docks  or  recesses  on  the  Surrey  side  have  not  been  considered. 
Kor  is  it  intended  entirely  to  preclude  barges  from  lying  ou4tide  the  em- 
bankment ;  but  the  stations  there  will  be  less  convenient  than  the  recesses 
Ibr  such  trades  as  coal  and  timber. 

Should  a  terrace,  or  even  a  railway,  be  thought  desirable,  the  marks  npon 
the  plan  (coloured  yellow)  show  the  position  of  piers  to  support  'flat 
arches,  100  feet  span.  The  roadway,  which  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  might 
enter  on  the  embankment  at  Whitehall  and  terminate  at  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
crossing  Hungerford  and'  Waterloo  Bridges  at  the  level  of  their  roadways, 
and  thus  communicating  with  these  thoroughfares. 

(Signed)  Jamso  Walxie. 

[We  have  not  been  able  to  give  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  but  it 
%ill  be  sufficiently  understood,  with  the  following  explanation,  by  a  reference 
to  the  annexed  engraving.  Mr.  Walker's  plan  has  a  solid  embankment  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Scotland  Yard,  then  a  recess ;  then  embankment  in 
front  of  Hnngerford  Market  to  Salisbury  Street,  then  a  recess  to  Waterloo 
Bridge;  then  embankment  in  front  of  Somerset  House  to  a  little  below 


Arondel  Street,  then  a  raoess  ibr  the  wharft  at  Essex  Street;  then  embank- 
ment fronting  the  Temple  Gardens  to  Whitefnars  Dock ;  and,  lastly,  a  receu 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  dotted  line  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  ii 
Mr.  Walker's  boundary  for  an  embankments— Ei»iTOft.] 


Appsmdix^— DsacRtmoN  or  Ms.  Page's  Plan  (B.) 

Mr.  Page's  plan  pre-sopposes  terraces  and  side  channels,  and  may  be  re* 
ferred  to  under  three  heads: — 

First,  as  any  embankment  constructed  upon  this  principle  may  aflbct  tbs 
Thames  as  a  navigable  river. 

Secondlyy  as  it  may  affect  the  wharfingers  and  other  proprietors  on  iti 
banks. 

And,  Thirdly,  as  it  may  improve  the  means  of  communication  in  the  me- 
tropolis by  opening  new  facilities  for  its  traiBe,  and  for  promoting  generally 
the  health  and  convenience  of  the  public 

In  the  first  case,  the  arrangement  is  based  on  the  principle  that  any  ab- 
straction of  the  tidal  water  from  a  navigable  river  by  embanking  or  otherwiie, 
must  injure  that  river  to  a  certain  extent  below  the  locality  of  the  embank- 
ment ;  and  although  the  injurious  effect  of  embankments  may  be  greater  in 
estuaries  which  depend  for  their  depth  of  water  on  the  tide  alone,  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  reservoir  of  water  in  a  river  at  any  particular  spot  bow 
available  for  the  scour,  operates  to  that  effect  as  far  as  it  runs  out  witii  the 
ebb  tide.  Taking  as  an  instance  the  locality  of  Hungerford,  the  water  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  river  in  that  part  operates  in  scouring  the  bed  of  the 
river  as  low  down  as  Woolwich,  according  to  the  duration  and  velocity  of 
the  ebb;  and  it  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  any  abstraction  of  this  water 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  deprive  that  portion  of  the  river  of  ita  present 
aconr. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  it  is  desirable  in  all  navigable  rivers  to  attain 
great  depth  and  moderate  velocity ;  that  the  permanent  and  efficient  scour  is 
produced  by  depth  of  water  and  moderate  velocity  combined,  as  is  instanced 
in  the  beds  of  all  rivers  as  they  approach  the  sea ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
greater  capacity  of  a  river  at  high  water  at  any  particular  spot,  the  more  im- 
portant is  that  water  for  scour,  because  it  then  acts  with  the  greatest  effect, 
namely,  when  the  greatest  body  of  water  is  passing  down,  say  from  high 
water  to  half  ebb.  It  is  therefore  also  assumed,  that  the  loss  of  water  at 
the  sides  and  bays  of  a  river  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  deepening  its 
mid-channel,^  inasmuch  as  the  water  so  gained,  if  any  shoal  or  shelf  occurred 
below  it,  would  not  fiow  away  in  the  ebb,  remaining  in  fact  in  the  reservoir 
dredged  for  it ;  or,  if  being  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water  below,  it 
did  fiow  down,  would  be  available  only  towards  low  water,  when,  though  the 
current  is  stronger,  yet,  for  want  of  body  of  water,  it  would  be  inefficient  in 
producing  scour. 

It  would  appear  to  be  admitted,  from  the  observations  of  engineers  of  ex- 
perience, that  the  river  Thames  has  been  injured  by  solid  embankments ;  that 
in  the  case  under  notice  the  effect  of  such  embankments  from  Hungerford  to 
Milbsnk  is  shown  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  banks  below  them  ;  that  not 
only  the  tendency,  but  the  practice  in  every  alteration  by  the  river  side,  hu 
been  to  encroach  upon  the  river,  even  by  projections  beyond  a  straight  or  a 
continuous  line ;  and  in  the  few  cases  where  engineering  authorities  have 
been  consulted,  it  would  appear  that  the  principle  of  non-abstraction  of  the 
tidal  water,  though  fully  acknowledged,  has  been  perverted  tu  suit  particular 
cases.  It  is  also  assumed,  therefore,  thatia  any  alteration  of  a  public  nature, 
the  condition  of  pxeventing  further  encroachment  should,  if  practicable,  be  a 
leading  feature. 

Secondly,  With  regard  to  the  wharfingers,  the  object  of  the  proposed  plan 
is  to  leave  their  wharfs,  warehouses,  means  of  unloading,  &c.,  in  their  present 
state;  in  fact,  not  to  interfere  with  their  property,  and  to  allow  all  tbe 
accommodation  for  their  barges,  dec,  in  tbe  very  places  they  now  occupy,  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  width  required  for  the  main  stream  of  the  river ; 
and,  ^ 

Thirdly,  With  these  provisions  for  the  river,  and  for  the  wharfingers,  tbe 
^lan  provides  for  increased  facilities  of  communication  between  several  points 
of  the  metropolis,  and  extensive  promenades  by  the  river  side. 

For  obtaining  a  more  uniform  boundary  for  the  main  stream  of  the  river, 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  lines  of  terraces  from  Milbank,  where  the  river  is 
600  ft.  in  width,  to  Queenhithe,  where  it  is  650  ft.;  the  width  between  tbe 
terraces  varying  from  650  to  750  ft.,  and  leaving  side  channels  between  tbe 
terraces  and  the  wharfs  varying  from  303  to  150  ft.  in  width.  The  width  of 
the  terraces  is  40  ft. ;  10  ft.  of  which  on  the  river  side  is  appropriated  for  foot 
passengers,  and  the  remainder  for  carriages. 

The  areas  of  these  side  channels  are,  on  the  Middlesex  side,  37  acres,  sod 
the  Surrey  side  40  jj  acres ;  together  77i  acres,  or  more  than  double  the  area 
of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  exclusive  of  the  basin. 

The  lengths  and  widths  of  the  side  channels  are  shown  by  tbe  following 
table:— 


1  This  msy  be  illastrated  by  rapposlng  tbst  In  the  part  to  be  deepened  tbere  are  6» 
feet  water  at  the  lowest  run  of  tbe  tide,  and  the  bed  of  the  Hver  be  then  drwckwed  four  f.;tt 
deeper)  there  would  then  be  nine  feet  water  at  tbe  lowest  run  of  the  title ;  (v^  no  portiuo 
of  tDia  water  would  nan  oat  and  acour  the  river  below.  It  hi  aMum  -d,  thj^fore,  that  «i« 
the  water  which  lioei  icour  the  river  below  any  locatltv,  U  coatjdned^^^Cci)  low  w«icf 
mark  and  high  water  mark}  and  that  tlie  greater  cubic  qusnUty  oU^K^nn^ttu  Vboat 
wo  points,  the  more  efldtat  will  bt  the  scouxw  ^MSV^ 


f 


iStf.] 
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MfDoutax  8iBB» 


Urom  Wettminiter  Bridge^ 
to  BUckfrian  Bridge 


fnm  Bladcfritn  to  Trigl 
Sttirt ^ 

SumsxT  Side. 


I^m  Lambeth  to  West* 
Bridge     •    •    • 


From  Westminster  Bridge^ 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge     • 

?rom  Blackfriars  to  Bank- 
side  


Lragtb. 
Feet. 

520 

1,150 

500 

2oa 

323 
900 
830 
600 
1.950 

1^00 


1,000 

600 

800 

300 

350 

1,250 

1,910 

1,900 

1,000 

600 


AY.WUlb. 
Ftct. 
250 
245 
325 
230 
360 

2801  Opposite  Waterloo 
140  V  Bridge  &  Somerset 
240jHoQse. 
180 

160 


140 
160 
170 
230 
180 
210 
220 
230 
170 
120 


The  entrance  to  the  side  channels  would  be  bj  openings  aa  conyeniently 
situated  for  the  admission  of  barges  on  the  flood  tide  m  circumstances  will 
admit.  They  may  be  increased  in  number  for  greater  facility  of  entrance, 
bat,  from  obseryation  st  other  entrances,  are  concluded  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  wants  of  the  wharflngerk.  The  openings  are  40  ft.  in  width,  capable  of 
admitting  two  barges  abreast,  and  are  prorided  with  gates  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  wharfingers,  of  course  under  proper  regulations,  and  subject  to 
the  supenrision  and  control  of  properly  appointed  persons,  to  retain  the 
water  after  high  water  if  requisite ;  secondly,  for  preventing  the  overflow 
of  the  river  at  high  runs  of  tide ;  and,  thirdly,  for  providing  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  side  channels  by  means  of  sluices  in  the  cross  walls  of  communication 
with  the  streets. 

These  communications  are  proposed  to  be  solid  and  provided  with  sluices 
for  the  sole  object  of  retaining  the  water  in  any  one  division  of  the  side 
channels,  and  cleansing  the  adjoining  division  by  an  easy  flow  of  water 
through  them,  say  once  a  week,  probably  at  wider  intervals,  but  the  period 
would  necessarily  be  very  much  subject  for  after  regulation. 

As  the  object  is  to  enable  the  wharfingers  to  carry  on  their  business  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  do  now,  these  side  channels  are  not  provided  with  locks, 
it  being  assumed  that  with  these,  although  additional  facilities  for  sending 
away  l^rges  at  all  times  of  tide  might  be  gained,  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  trouble  and  expense ;  and  they  are  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  merely  u 
side  channels,  and  the  gates  are  not  to  be  closed  except  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  The  retention  of  the  water  for  two  hours  after  high  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  unloading  of  the  barges  and  giving  this 
additional  quantity  of  water  for  the  scour  of  the  river  is  only  provided  for, 
but  ia  not  an  essentisl  part  of  the  plan. 

The  height  of  the  terrace  generally,  although  first  proposed  to  be  four  feet 
ahove  Trinity  high  mark,  is,  for  the  more  easy  entrance  of  craft,  and  for  pre- 
serving uniformity  of  transit  on  the  terrace,  proposed  to  be  10  ft.  above  that 
fine,  except  In  front  of  Whitehall  Gardens  and  the  Temple  Gardens.  The 
height  of  10ft,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  any  essential  portion  of 
this  plan,  but  as  baring  been  suggested  since  the  plan  was  first  brought  before 
the  Commission,  and  to  meet  a  difilculty  applying  only  to  a  particular  de- 
scription of  craft,  not  very  numerous,  it  is  believed,  on  the  river. 

ne  width  of  the  side  channels  is  considered  amply  sutfident  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  the  barges  in  front  of  the  respective  wharfs.  From  Blsck- 
frian  to  the  Grand  Junction  Wharf,  a  distance  of  600  ft.,  some  of  the  whar- 
fingers  state  that  they  require  200ft.  in  front  of  their  wharfs,  and  the  distance 
from  the  whsrft  to  the  terrace  allowed  by  the  plan  at  this  particular  spot  is 
uat  more  than  180  ft. ;  this  is  considered  to  be  as  large  a  waterway  as  could 
be  atrictly  insisted  npon,  and  more  than  would  probably  be  asked  for  if  the 
plan  pfxyposed  nere  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  not  an  object  of  the  design  thst  vridth  for  the  general  passage  of 
baripet  should  be  prorided  in  the  tide  channels,  the  main  stream  of  the  river 
bring  the  proper  and  more  desirable  channel  for  their  transit ;  but  sutficient 
space  la  attainable  for  ingress  and  egress  without  inconvenience  to  the  barges 
unloading,  and  two  barges  abreast  might  be  moored  outside  the  terrace  to 
the  mooring-rings  and  piles  provided  for  their  accommodation. 

This  provision,  and  the  space  in  other  parts  of  the  side  channels  forming 
receptacles  for  barges,  would,  it  is  believed,  amply  accommodate  the  various 
craft,  on  the  spot  they  now  occupy. 

F(tf  the  efi^dent  action  of  the  water  from  the  sluices  on  the  shores  at  the 
wharfs  which  may  require  deansing,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  shore  of  the 
side  channels  to  a  regular  inclination  as  per  diagram,  disposing  it  in  three 
planes :  the  first,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  say  three  inches  in  sixty  feet 
tonm&t  the  wharfs ;  the  second,  an  indined  plane  sloping  towards  the  ter- 
race ;  the  third,  horizontal.  When  the  shores  are  to  be  cleansed,  the  barges 
weald  be  removed  to  the  sloping  bed  A  C,  and  the  upper  sluices  being  opened, 
tte  mad  on  the  first  bed,  the  accumulation  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
1  «way  bf  the  flow  of  water,  the  exo&m  of  water  above  the  point  A. 


flowing  down  the  sloping  bed  to  the  lower  level,  the  sTuiee  of  which  hduf 
afterwards  open  would  clear  away  all  the  remainder  into  the  main  steam. 

At  present  the  sewers  diseharge  at  the  line  of  the  wharfs,  leaving  a  deposit 
of  fllthy  mud,  and  discharging  noxious  eflluria  at  every  outlet  In  the  plan 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  sewers  under  the  bed  of  the  side  channels  and 
under  the  terrace  into  the  main  stream,  so  that  the  sewage  would  be  dis- 
cbsrged  below  low  water  mark.  As  the  wharf  property  would  be  rdleved 
from  any  deposit  of  sewage,  the  mud  which  might  collect  would  oonust  of 
the  general  sediment  of  the  river  water,  and  although  provision  is  made  for 
clearing  away  any  deposit,  it  is  antidpated  that  very  little  would  take  place^ 
as  there  would  be  a  stream  in  the  side  channels  at  both  flood  and  ebb  tide. 

By  this  arrangement  the  wharfs  and  warehouses  are  left  undisturbed ;  the 
same  fodlities  the  wharflngers  now  possess  for  carrying  on  their  business 
they  would  retain ;  thdr  craft  would  be  better  protected  from  damage  and 
depredation,  and  from  the  losses  occurring  during  drifts  of  ice ;  and  these 
advantages  it  is  considered  would  far  outweigh  any  difllculty  in  peering  the 
openings  to  the  side  channds.  As  there  are  several  slips  and  docks  on  the 
wharf  property,  these,  it  is  assumed,  might  be  increased  in  number  and  area 
as  occasion  might  require.  The  genend  tendency  to  encroach  on  the  river 
would  give  vray  to  a  general  tendency  to  set  back,  and  every  alteration  on 
this  prindple  would  be  beneficial  to  the  port  of  London  1^  increasing  the 
reservoir  of  tidal  water  for  its  scour. 

By  the  proposed  plan,  it  Is  intended  that  commnnications  for  the  public 
should  be  opened  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Whitehall  on  the  Middles^ 
side,  without  purchase  of  any  property,  except  a  small  garden  and  one 
house ;  and  that  the  crowded  thoroughfiuv  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand 
should  be  deared  of  much  of  the  lighter  dass  of  trafllc  which  at  present 
obstructs  it. 

On  the  Surrey  side  the  same  communication  from  BladdHars  to  Nine 
Elms  would  be  attained  without  the  purehase  of  any  property,  and  below 
Blackfriars  a  foot  communication,  as  shown  on  the  plan. 

Embankmenta  for  pleasure  ground,  with  capacious  culverts  running  through 
them,  are  proposed  in  front  of  Whitehall  Gardens  (Crown  property),  and  in 
front  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  leering  to  the  former  a  private  river  f^t,  and 
opening  to  the  latter  a  desirable  communication  to  the  western  pert  of 
London ;  bat  inasmuch  as  these  embankments  would  form  expensive  portions 
of  the  plan,  and  to  a  certain,  though  not  important  extent,  abridge  the  space 
for  water  between  the  terrace  and  the  shore,  the  tide  might,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  allowed  to  continue  its  present  course  past  both  of  these  looalitiea^ 
and  the  conversion  of  them  into  pleasure  groonds  mighty  if  necessary,  be 
efiTected  hereafter. 

Nora. — ^Although  these  observations  are  intended  to  apply  prindpally  to 
the  terrace  as  an  embankment,  induding  a  carriage  way  and  promenade,  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  state,  that  instead  of  filling  up  its  contents  with  solid 
matter,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  continued  reservoir  within  it,  equsl  to  a 
drcle  of  28  ft.  in  diameter  (Fig.  3),  into  which  the  pure  waters  of  the  river 
Wandle  may  be  conducted,  for  the  supply  of  those  four  water  companies  which 
now  proride  thdr  respective  districts  with  water  from  the  Thames  (mixed  with 
the  sewage),  and  for  the  general  use  of  such  establishments  as  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  But  into  the  particulars  of  this  proposition  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  enter  at  the  present  time,  as  the  plans  are  quite 
independent  of  each  other. 

(Signed)  THOMAa  Paob. 

[We  have  not  given  Mr.  Page's  plan  (B),  but  we  have  given  the  modified 
plan  of  the  Commissionera,  founded  upon  plan  B,  which  will  suflidently 
illustrate  Mr.  Page's  description^— Eoitor.]  . 


RsFBaaNCB  to  ENoaAvuiG,  Platb  yi» 

The  plan  exhibits  the  river  wall  or  terrace  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
river  between  Westminster  Bridge  and  Blackfriara  Bridge.  The  dotted  line, 
L.  W.,  is  low  water  mark,  and  the  dotted  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  bank 
on  the  Surrey  side  is  the  extent  of  Mr.  Walker's  proposed  embankment  and 
Mr.  Page's  proposed  docks. 

Fig.  1,  one  of  Mr.  Page's  transverse  terraces  of  communication  with  the 
streets,  with  culverts  for  sluicing  and  openings  for  the  passage  of  barges. 
A,  terrace  with  proposed  reservoir  for  pure  water ;  B,  gates  with  sluices,  the 
gates  to  be  closed  and  sluices  worked  when  the  side  channels  require  clean- 
sing; C.  culvert  for  sluices;  D.  section  of  present  wall :  B,  continuation  of 
sewer;  F,  present  aewer;  H.  W.,  Trinity  high  water  mark,  and  L.  W.,  low 
water  mark. 

Fig.  2,  a  transverse  section  of  the  river  with  Mr.  Walker's  embankment 
wall  A,  to  be  filled  in  behind,  B  present  wharf,  A.  w.  high  water ,  f.  w.  low 
water ;  the  irregular  line  c.  the  present  bed  of  river,  d  bottom  of  river  of  the 
proposed  deepening.  Fig.  3  shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  river  with  one 
of  the  recesses,  e;  bed  for  barges  as  at  present;/,  guard  piles;  g,  dwarf 
piling  the  top  to  be  driven  down  to  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river;  c.  /.,  cen- 
tral line  of  river. 
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FARADAY  AND  THE  ELECtRXCAL  8C|EHCE9. 

tiotwm  mSMrkiip,  eamfiritm^  Gabumum,  MagftetUm,  Sectr9-  MagnfitUmt 
M^mi9  mid  Tfrnnm^Ehchmtv^  By  H«nay  M.  Noao,  Author  Qf  X4ec- 
Iwm  on  CbtmUtr J,  4(C.    London :  Gioorge  Knight  &  Son»f  Fogter  Uoe. 

If?.  Noad  has  puUished  a  new  edition  of  hit  Lfoturea  on  BleoCrt* 
eltVy  which  give  suoelnetlr  an  acooimt  of  each  departincnt  of  elee« 
trieal  tcieoce,  with  the  forms  of  illottratlve  experiments  and  the 
history  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  improvements.  In  peru- 
sing this  work  we  have  seen  with  gratification  how  mVioh  Dr.  Faraday 
has  contributed  to  everv  branch  ot  these  scienoes,  and  we  thought  we 
Qouid  not  give  a  much  better  example  of  the  vatiie  of  Mr.  Noad's 
bookf  nor  %  more  interesting  selection  for  our  r^adersi  than  to  extract 
Wipe  aeroupl  of  l>9%  Faradaj'a  valuable  laboursf 

Tt  will  Boi  be  forgotien  that  it  was  by  mesM  of  an  appavatns,  in  seme  de» 
tree  resenbllng  the  Blectropborus  in  pHneipIe  tbal  Faraday  saeeeedad  in 
iemonstrating  that  indoetien  Is  essentially  a  pbjrsieal  actian,  oeonrring  be* 
Iween  eentignoas  partleles,  and  never  taking  plaoe  at  a  distance  wilheul 
polarizing  the  molecules  of  the  intervening  dieleetries.  The  eondnsioa  seems 
to  be  that  indoetlon  Is  not  through  the  netal  of  the  apparalqs»  but  through 
the  air  in  cowed  Unas.  In  fiMt»  as  Mr.  Noad  puts  It,  it  is  an  action  el  the 
contigoeut  particles  of  the  insulating  body  thrown  into  a  state  of  polarity 
and  tension,  and  capable  of  comraunioating  thehr  foross  in  all  directions. 
With  regard  to  the  theory  of  dectro-cfaemical  deeoaposttlon»  in  bis  second 
ecture,  page  77,  Mr.  Noad  remarks— 

«•  The  following  beautiful  experiments,  made  by  Fkmday  (See  Bxp.  Besearoh. 
series  v.  4^2  et  seq.),  prove  that,  so  liar  from  electro-chemical  deoompositioQ 
depending  upon  the  simultaneous  action  ot  iw  mHMep^lm,  mir  itself  may 
aci  as  a  pole,  deeompositioa  proceeding  therewith  as  regularly  and  truly  u 
wHh  metal. 

*•  A  pleee  of  turmeiio  paper,  not  more  than  0^4  of  an  iaeh  in  length,  and 
d*S  of  an  Inch  in  width,  was  mMstened  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  plaeed 
upon  the  edge  of  a  glass  plate  opposite  to  and  about  two  inobes  from  a  point 
connected  with  a  olseharging  train  arranged  by  connecting  metallicaUy  a 
sufficiently  thick  wire  with  the  metalHo  gas  pipes  of  the  boose,  with  those  of 
the  public  gas  works  of  London,  and  with  the  metallie  water  pipes  of  London. 
A  p^  of  thi-Ml  resting  upon  the  saase  glass  phite  was  oonneeted  with  the 
machine  and  also  with  the  turmeric  paper  by  the  decomposing  wire  e  (fig.  1.) 

Flg.l. 
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The  machine  was  then  workedi  the  positive  electricity  passing  into  the  tor- 
merio  papv  at  the  point  p,  and  out  at  the  extremity  n.  After  forty  or  fifty 
turns  of  the  machine  (a  plate  fifty  inches  in  diameter),  the  extremity  n  was 
examined,  and  the  two  points  dr  angles  found  deeply  coloured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  free  alkalL 

'*  A  similar  piece  of  litmus  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
(Fig.  2)  was  now  supported  upon  the  end  of  the  discharging  train  a,  and  its 

Fig.  2. 


extremity  brought  opposite  to  a  point  ji,  connected  with  the  conductor  of  the 
machine.  After  working  the  machine  for  a  short  time,  add  was  developed 
St  both  comers  towards  the  point,  that  is,  at  both  corners  receiving  the  dec* 
tricity  from  the  air.  Then  a  long  piece  of  turmeric  paper,  large  at  one  end 
and  pointed  at  the  other,  was  moistened  in  the  saline  solution  and  immedi* 
ately  connected  with  the  conductor  of  the  maehine,  so  thst  its  pointed  ex* 
tremity  was  opposite  a  point  upon  the  discharging  train.  When  the  machine 
was  worked, alliaU  was  evolved  at  that  point;  and  even  when  the  discharging 
train  was  removed,  and  the  electricity  left  to  be  diffuied  and  carried  ofif  aU 
together  by  the  air^  still  alkali  wu  evolved  where  th  'electricity  left  the  tor. 
merle  paper. 


"  Arrangements  were  then  made  In  vrhlch  no  metaffie  eemmunleatlon  vith 
the  decomposing  matter  was  allowed,  but  both  poks  formed  of  air  oslj. 
Pieces  of  turmeric  and  litmus  paper,  a  and  d«  (Fig.  3,)  moistened  with  ioIq. 
tion  of  sulphate  of  sods,  were  supported  on  wax  between  the  points,  con. 

I1g.«. 


nected  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine  and  the  discharging  train,  si 
shown  in  the  figure ;  the  interval  between  the  respective  points  was  about 
balf-an-inch.  On  working  the  machine,  evidence  of  decomposition  soon 
appeared,  the  points  h  and  a  being  reddened  from  the  evolution  of  add  and 
alkali. 

<*Lastly,  four  compound  conductors  of  litnras  and  tnrmertc  paper  weresr- 
ranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  being  supported  on  gUss  tods ;  and  on  working 

Fig.  4. 
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the  machine  carefully,  so  ss  to  avoid  sparks  and  brushes,  evidence  of  decom- 
position was  obtained  In  each, 

**  Notwithstanding,  then,  the  absence  of  metallic  poles,  we  have  here  cases 
of  electro-cbemical  decomposition  precisely  similar  to  those  dfected  under 
the  influence  of  voltaic  battery }  and  we  appear  to  have  direct  proof  also 
that  the  power  which  causes  the  separation  of  the  elements  is  exerted  not 
at  the  poles,  but  at  the  parte  of  the  body  which  is  sobering  decomposition. 

'*  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig*  5  was  employed  by  Faraday  for  efiectiug 
eledro-cbemical  decompoaition  by  common  electridty,    On  %  glass  plate, 
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raised  above  a  piece  of  white 

paper,  two  small  slips  of  tin* 

foU,  n,  3,  were  plaeed  i  ona  waa 

oonneeted  by  the  insulated  wire 

e  with  an  electrical  machine, 

and  the  other  by  the  wire  § 

with  a  discharging  train,   or 

with  the  negative  conductor. 

Two  pieoea  of  fine  platinum 

wire,  bent  as  in  Fig.  6,  were 

provided,  and  so  arranged  that  the  part  d,/,  was  nearly  upright,  while  the 

whole  rested  on  the  three  bearing  points,  j»,  a,/. 

The  points />,  n,  thus  became  the  decomposing 

poles.  They  were  plaeed  on  a  piece  of  filtering 

paper  wetted  with  the  solution  to  he  experi« 

mented  upon.    When  litmus  psper,  moistened 

in  solution  of  common  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda, 

was  employed,  it  was  quickly  reddened  at  j) ;  a 

similar  piece,  moistened  in  muriatic  add,  was 

very  soon  bleached  at  the  aame  point,  but  no  efliMts  of  a  limilar  kipd  took 

place  at  n.    A  piece  of  turmeric  papery  moistened  in  solution  of  anlphate  of 

aoda,  was  reddened  at  n  by  two  or  three  tuma  of  the  machine )  and  in  twenty 

or  thirty  turns,  plenty  of  qUsmH  waa  there  evolved.    On  turoinc  the  paper 

round,  so  that  the  spot  came  under  jr,  and  then  working  the  machine,  the 

alkali  soon  disappearBd,  the  place  became  yellow,  and  a  biewn  alhaUne  spot 

appeared  in  the  new  part  under  fi.    When  pieces  of  litmus  paper  and  tnr« 

merie  paper,  both  wetted  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  were  combined, 

and  put  upon  the  gUss,  so  that  ji  was  on  the  litmus,  and  n  on  the  turmeric, 

a  very  few  turns  of  the  machine  sufficed  to  show  the  evolution  of  add  at  the 

former  and  alkali  at  the  laUer,  exactly  In  the  manner  efifeoted  hy  a  volta* 

electric  current.    (See  Exp.  Researehesi  third  series,  309  et  seq.) 

"  In  these  experiments  the  direct  passage  of  aparks  must  be  carefnlhr 
avoided.  If  sparks  be  passed  ever  moistened  litmus  paper,  it  is  red- 
dened 9  and  if  over  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, iodine  is  evolved.  But  these  ^ects  must  carefully  be  distin* 
guished  from  those  due  to  electro-cbemical  powers,  or  true  «<eerr^/»e 
action,  and  mnst  be  carefully  avoided  when  the  latter  are  aongbt  for.  The 
effect  just  mentioned  ia  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  nitric  aeid  by  the 
chemical  union  of  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air :  the  add  ao  fomed, 
though  very  small  in  quantity,  is  in  a  high  state  of  concentration*  and  there* 
fore  reddens  the  litmus  psper,  and  decomposes  the  iodide. 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  Faraday  was  more  snecessful  than  WoDaston  In 
efiTecting  a  true  eieotro-polar  deeompositioa  of  water,  He  saya,  •  there  ii 
reason  to  believe  that  when  electro-cbemical  decomposition  takes  place,  the 
quantity  of  matter  decomposed  is  not  proportionate  to  the  inteosil^,  but  to 
the  quantity  of  eleotricUy  passed;  but  io  Wollaston's  exporimeot  this  is  not 
the  case.  If  with  a  constant  pair  of  points  the  electridty  be  passed  from 
the  machine  in  sparks,  a  eertain  proportion  of  gas  is  evolved ;  but  if  the  sparks 
be  rendered  shorter,  less  gaa  ia  evolved;  and  if  no  sparks  be  pa«sedt  tbeia  is 
scarcely  a  sensible  portion  of  gases  set  free.  On  substhiUtiAg  «olnt40a  ot 
sulphate  of  soda  for  water,  scarcdy  a  sensible  quantity  ot  gas  could  oe  pro- 
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eundt  eitn  with  fCwmM  ipvitit  tndl  tfaoal  mm ntlb Hm  mtie  •ormt; 
yet  \ht  qnantUy  of  electricity  Itt  »  given  time  wm  the  mom  i«  «U  tbcM  eaiet,*' 
"  I  h9^f  at  present  tbat  commoB  eleotrioity  eu  deooapoie  water  ia  a 
maQMT  analogona  to  that  of  the  voltaic  pile.  But  when  I  consider  the  trui 
^ett  only  was  obtained,  the  qoantity  ef  gu  given  off  was  so  small,  that  I 
conid  not  ascertain  whether  it  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  oxygen  at  one  wire  and 
hydrogen  at  the  other.  On  substitoting  solution  ef  sulphate  of  soda  for  pnre 
water,  these  minute  streams  were  still  obsenred  {  bnt  the  quantities  were  so 
small,  that  on  working  the  machine  for  half  an  hour,  1  could  not  obtain  at 
either  pole  a  bubble  of  gas  larger  than  a  small  grain  of  sand  t  and  if  the  che- 
mical power  be  in  direot  proportion  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  eleotrielty  whieh 
passes,  this  ought  to  be  the  ease.'  In  paragraph  359  he  says,  *  It  Is  doubtfU 
whether  any  common  electrical  machine  has  yet  been  able  to  supply  elee* 
tricHy  sufficient  in  a  reasooablo  time  to  eaose  true  eleotro-ohemioal  deeom* 
positioB  of  water.' 

**  Mr.  Goodman,  of  talford,  near  Mandiester,  who  has  pnblbhed  a  very 
ingmiioas  essay  on  the  *  Modifications  ef  the  Blectric  Fluid,"  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  decomposing  water  by  current  alone,  and  with  ungumrd^  jioUa,** 

We  think  it  will  be  interesting  here  to  give  Faraday's  views  of  induction 
and  OQBdnctioQ.  **  According  to  this  philosopher,  both  Mucfion  and  eon' 
dmeiiom  ought  to  be  considered  the  same  in  principle  and  action — eyery  body 
appearing  to  discharge  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  makes  them  better 
or  woite  conductors — worse  or  better  insulators.  He  considers  the  first 
eflbet  of  an  excited  body  upon  neighbouring  matters,  to  be  the  production 
of  B  polarised  state  of  their  particles,  which  constitute  Induction ;  and  thi| 
arisce  from  Its  aetion  on  the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with  it,  which 
again  act  upon  those  conti^oos  to  them;  and  thus  the  forces  are  transferred 
to  a  distance.  If  the  particles  can  maintain  thi»  polarised  state,  then  huula^ 
Hon  ia  the  consequence ;  and  the  higher  the  polarised  condition,  the  better 
the  insolation ;  but  if  the  particles  cannot  maintain  their  polarized  state,  if 
they  possess  the  power  to  communicate  their  forces,  then  conduction  occurs ; 
nod  the  tcBsioQ  Is  lowered,  conduction  being  a  distinct  act  of  discbarge  be- 
tween neighbouring  particles.  Thus,'  as  the  higher  the  polarized  condition 
whioh  the  particles  of  the  body  can  assume,  the  better  Insulator  is  that 
body;  ao  is  a  body  a  better  condnctor  in  proportion  to  the  inappetencv  of 
Hs  pwOeles  to  retain  a  state  of  polarity.  The  discharge  which  takes  place 
between  two  conducting  surfhees  is  termed  ditrupthei  it  is  the  limit  of  the 
influenoe  which  the  intervening  air  or  dielectric  exerts  in  resisting  discharge  1 
an  the  effects  prior  to  it  are  inductive,  and  it  consequently  measures  the  con- 
servative povrer  of  the  dielectric  It  occurs  not  when  all  the  particles  have 
attalBod  to  a  eertain  degree  of  tension ;  but  when  that  particle  which  is  most 
affiscted  has  been  exalted  to  the  subverting  or  turning  point,  all  must  then 
giVB  way,  siBce  they  are  linked  together,  as  it  were,  by  tlte  iBduenoe  of  the 
constraining  force,  and  tbe  breaking  down  pf  one  particle  mu«t,  of  necessityi 
CBiiae  tbe  whole  barrier  to  be  overturned.  In  every  case,  the  particles 
ampilgil  and  across  which  tbe  diKh^M  suddenly  hreakSj  are  displaced— the 
path  of  the  spark  depending  upon  the  degree  of  tension  acquired  by  the 
particles  in  the  line  of  discharge.  The  spark  may  be  considered  then,  as  % 
iBscbarge,  or  lowering  of  the  pohirixed  inductive  state  of  many  dielectric 
pBTtldei  by  a  particular  action  of  a  few  of  the  particles  occupying  a  very 
smnll  and  limited  space :  all  the  previously  polarized  particles  returning  to 
ttMir  flrat  or  normal  condition  In  the  inverse  order  in  whieh  they  left  It,  and 
Bailing  their  poweis,  meanwhile  to  nrodoce,  or  rather  to  continue  the  dis* 
eliarge  eibol  in  Uie  plaoB  where  the  snovefsson  of  fbrce  first  oeeuffed." 

Mr.  Nood  also  layi  t^ 

Pig. 7,  "It  wu  with  an  apparatus  construetdd  on  the 

principles  of  the  liCyden  phial,  that  Flunday  sue- 
eeedea  in  proring  by  the  most  decisive  experiment 
that  in^ktelUm  kn  m  parHeular  rtknion  to  ike  d^ 
rent  Muh  o/matter  tkremgh  wkiek  H  k  exerted,  k 
section  of  this  ingenious  eentrivanee  is  shown  \m 
Fig.  7.  «,  o,  are  tbe  two  halves  of  a  brasa  spbevtr 
with  an  air-tight  joint  at  3,  like  that  of  the  Magde. 
bnrgh  hemisphoMs,  made  perfectly  flush  and  smooth 
inside,  so  as  to  present  no  iiregularity ;  t  is  a  eon* 
Bocting  piece,  by  which  the  apparatus  is  joined  to  a 
good  stop*cock  it  which  is  itself  attached  either  to 
the  metallic  foot  e,  or  to  an  air  pump.  The  aperture 
within  the  hemisphere  /  is  veiy  small :  ^  is  a  brass 
collar  fitted  to  the  upper  hemisphere,  through  which 
the  shelUIsc  support  of  the  inner  ball  and  its  stem 
passes ;  A  is  the  inner  ball,  also  of  brass :  It  screws 
on  to  the  brass  stem  f,  terminathig  above  by  a  brats 
ball  B ;  /,  /,  is  a  mau  of  shell-lac,  moulded  carefully 
on  to  it  and  serving  both  to  support  and  insulate  tt 
and  its  baHs  A,  B.  Tbe  shell  lac  stem  I  ia  fitted  into 
the  soeltet  #  by  a  little  ordinary  Mrinons  cement 
move  fosiUe  thau  shell-lac  applied  at »,  m,  in  soeb 
a  vray  as  to  give  sufilcieni  strength  and  fender  the 
apparatus  air-tight  there,  yet  leave  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  lower  part  of  the  sheU-lae  stem  un- 
touched as  an  insulation  between  the  ball  4,  and  the 

J  sphere  n  a.    The  ball  A  haa  a  small  aperture  at  n,  so  that  whcB 

tkB  BVPiOMi  is  Bitauttd  of  oan  gM  and  filled  witb  gnother,  the  ball  A  may 


also  itself  be  erimosted  and  AIM,  tin*  so  fBriaHan  of  tiM  gai  ia  the  totatia) 
0  may  occur  during  the  course  of  an  experiment* 

*'  The  firat  substance  submitted  to  examinatioB  wu  ahaUilao,  as  compared 
with  air. 

«<  On  making  the  experiment  with  aH  the  eara  and  ntttBtieB  the*  eeuld  ba 
bestowed,  an  extraordinajy  and  unexpected  diflbreaee  appearedi  and  the  eon* 
elusion  was  drawn  that  the  speotfie  induotlve  oapedty  of  ahdl«lae  as  eom- 
pared  with  air  is  as  e  to  1.  With  glass  a  result  came  out,  showing  iu  egpa* 
city  compared  with  air  to  he  as  1*76  to  1 ;  and  with  sulphur  a  result  showing 
its  eapacity  to  be  as  2*24  to  I.  With  this  latter  substance  the  result  was 
considered  by  Faraday  u  uoexeeptioBable,  it  bdng,  when  Aised,  perfectly 
clear,  pellucid,  and  free  fkom  particles  of  dirt,  and  being  moreoTer  an  exeeU 
lent  insulator. 

'*  During  the  experiments  with  shell  lae,  Faraday  first  observed  the  ^o# 
gular  phenomenon  of  the  retwm  okm^.  He  isund,  that,  if,  after  the  ap» 
paratus  had  been  charged  for  some  time,  it  was  suddenly  and  perfeetly  dis« 
charged,  even  the  stem  having  all  eleetridty  removed  lirom  it«  it  fradually 
recovered  a  eharge  whieh  In  nine  or  ten  minutes  wonld  rise  np  to  60°  or  fiQ% 
He  charged  the  apparatus  with  tbe  bemispheaiflal  eap  af  shell  iao  in  it,  for 
about  forty-five  minutes,  to  above  AOO^  wUh  positive  electricity  at  the  balls 
A  and  B,  Rg.  7,  above  and  witliia.  It  was  then  diseharged»  opMCd,  the 
shell  lac  taken  out,  end  its  stale  examined  by  bringing  the  earrier  ball  of 
Coulomb's  electroiBeter  near  it,  unlnsulating  the  bail,  insulating  it,  and  thoB 
observiof  what  change  it  had  acquired.  At  first  the  Iao  appeared  quite  free 
from  any  charge,  but  gradually  ita  two  surfaees  aHumed  opposite  states  of 
eleetridty,  the  eoneave  surlhoe,  whieh  had  been  nest  the  inner  and  posiUvq 
ball,  assamlng  a  pealtive  state*  and  the  eonvex  anrlaQe,  whioh  had  been  in 
eoBtactwith  the  negative  coating,  acquiring  a  negative  state  i  these  state* 
gmdnally  inoraaalng  1b  intensity  Amp  soma  time. 

«*  Faraday  was  at  first  inclined  to  i^er  theas  effeets  to  a  peouUar  masked 
eondi^on  of  a  eertain  portion  of  the  foroes,  but  he  afterwards  traced  thesoi 
to  the  known  principles  of  eleotriori  aetion.  He  took  two  plates  of  iper* 
maeeti  aad  put  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  eompound  plate,  the  opposita 
sides  of  whieh  were  coated  with  metal.  The  syttem  was  ehargedt  then  dis« 
charged,  insulated,  and  examined,  and  found  to  give  no  iadlBation  to  the 
earrier  ban :  the  platee  were  then  separatedf  when  tbe  Bietallio  Uniugs  were 
fiannd  in  opposite  eleetrieal  states.  Henee,  it  iseiear  thM  an  actual  penetra* 
tion  of  the  charge  tp  some  distance  within  tbo  dieieotrici  at  egoh  of  its  two 
surfaees,  took  place  by  conduction :  so  that  ta  ma  the  qrdinary  phiasei  the 
electric  forces  sustaining  the  lnductioa»  are  not  upon  the  metaiue  sirf^cea 
only,  but  upon  end  within  the  dieleetrioi  glto  e&tendiuf  to  a  giaater  ai 
smaller  depth  from  the  metal  linings." 

Mr.  Nosd  in  discussing  the  subject  of  dhewieol  phenameBB,  page  126,  saytf 

"  Ckemieal  PAmomeiia.—Before  entering  upon  this  interestli^  branch  ol 
our  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  desoribe  the  new  terais  intiodueed 
by  Faraday,  .and  state  his  reasons  for  adopting  them.  According  to  the 
views  of  this  celebrated  philosopher,  electro^ehemkal  deeompoaitiea  is  ooea- 
sioned  by  an  internal  eorpueeular  ocf  ion,  exerted  aooording  to  the  direetioa 
of  the  eleetrio  current,  and  is  due  to  a  foroe  either  mtperaddtd  lo,  er  p^aiiip  a 
direction  to  the  ordmarf  ohemioal  affUUtp  of  the  bodiea  present.  He  eon* 
ceives  the  effects  to  arise  from  ybrcas  which  am  inierm^,  relative  to  tha 
matter  under  decomposition,  and  not  external  as  they  might  be  considered 
if  direetly  depeodenl  npoo  the  polea.  He  supposes  that  the  effsets  are  doe 
to  a  modiflcatioB,  by  the  electric  currsBt,  of  the  chemical  afilnity  of  the  par* 
ticles  through  or  by  which  that  ourrent  is  passing,  giving  them  the  power  of 
acting  more  forcibly  in  one  direotlon  than  in  another,  and  eonsequoBtlv 
making  them  travel  by  a  series  of  successive  deoompositions  and  recomposi* 
tions  in  opposite  direotkms,  and  finally  oansing  thdr  expulsion  or  exelusioB 
at  the  boundariee  of  the  body  under  decomposition,  in  the  direotioB  of  tha 
earrent,  end  ikat  in  burger  or  smaller  quantities  acoording  u  the  current  is 
more  or  less  powerful. 

**  What  are  called  tbe  poke  of  the  voltsio  battery  are  merely  the  surfacea 
or  doors  by  which  the  electricity  enters  into,  or  passes  out  of,  the  sohstanoe 
snflbring  decomposition ;  Fnraday  hence  proposes  for  them  the  term  eketrodee 
from  ^kmnpar  and  olit  a  way,  meaning  thereby,  the  subsUnce,  or  surface, 
whether  of  air,  water,  metal,  or  any  other  aqbstance  which  ser?es  to  convey 
an  deotrie  current  into,  and  from  toe  decomposing  matter,  and  whicb  baunda 
its  extent  in  that  direction. 

**  The  surfaces  at  whioh  tbe  dectrio  current  enters,  and  leaves  a  decom« 
posing  body,  he  cdls  the  anode,  and  the  cathode  i  from  am  upwajds,  and 
o8or  a  way,— fAe  way  which  the  saw  rifet;  and  nam  downwards*  and  eSor  a 
way, — the  way  which  the  ibh  stfr. 

**  Compounds  directly  decomposable  by  the  dectrio  current  are  edlcd 
ekctrolytee,  from  iiAcurpeir  and  km  to  set  free,— to  ekotrolyze  a  body  is  to 
decompose  it  dectro-chemiedly }  the  dements  of  an  electrolyte  are  termed 
torn,  from  tmv,  participle  of  the  verb  c^m  to  go;  onioiw  are  the  idns  whicb 
mske  their  sppearance  at  the  anode,  and  were  formerly  termed  the  dectro* 
negative  elemenu  of  the  compound,  and  eatUma  are  the  idns  which  make 
their  appearanc  at  the  cathode,  and  were  termed  the  electro-positive  elements. 
Thus  chloride  of  lead  is  an  electrolyte^  and  when  ekotro^fzed  evolves  two 
i»n9t  chlorine  and  lead,  the  former  bdng  an  onidn,  and  tbe  latter  a  oaiipnt 
water  is  an  electrolyte,  evdring  likewise  two  ions,  of  whicb  oxygen  is  the 
anion,  and  hydrogen  the  cation:  muriatic  add  is  likewise  eleotrdytical, 
boracic  add  on  the  other  hand  is  not" 

Another  <^  Faraday's  grand  discoveries  ia  that  of  definite  eleetro*ehamical 
actian.   intliQaapaiiaiantaoBthiisiil^fat  iiapi«fadUialwatei|WhaBiBb« 
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Jected  to  tbe  Snfhienee  of  tbe  dectric  cnnroDt  if  decompoMd  in  a  qoantity 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  qnantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  it, 
whatever  may  he  the  variations  in  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  placed,  and  this  is  generally  true  of  all  electrolytic  bodies. 
We  regret  that  while  on  this  subject  we  cannot  give  tbe  interesting  summary 
of  results  at  page  209  of  Mr.  Noad's  work. 

On  the  subject  of  the  voltaic  pile  it  is  well  known  that  Faraday  has  given 
bis  support  to  tbe  chemical  theory,  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  him  has 
greatly  contributed  to  iU  reception  in  this  country. 

<*  The  source  of  the  electricity  of  the  voltaic  pile  was  made  by  Dr.  Faraday 
tbe  subject  of  tbe  8th,  16th,  and  17tb  series  of  his  Experimental  Researches. 
Having  succeeded  in  producing  electricity  g^uite  mdeptndent  jpig,  g, 

qf  contact  a  plate  of  zinc  (Fig.  8)  was  cleaned  and  bent 
ill  the  middle  to  a  right  angle ;  a  piece  of  platinum,  about 
three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  d,  was  fastened  to 
a  platinum  wire,  and  tbe  latter  bent  as  in  the  figure.  These 
two  pieces  of  metal  were  arranged  as  shown  in  the  sketch ; 
at  jr  a  piece  of  folded  bibulous  paper,  moistened  in  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  was  placed  on  the  zinc,  and 
was  pressed  upon  by  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire ;  when, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  plates  were  dipped  in  the 
diluted  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  even  in  solution  of 
eaostic  potash,  contained  in  the  vessel  c,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate  effect  at«,  the  iodide  being  decomposed,  and  iodide 
appearing  at  the  anode,  that  is,  against  the  end  of  the  pla- 
tinnm  wire.  As  long  as  the  lower  ends  of  the  plates  remained  in  the  add, 
the  electric  current  proceeded,  and  the  decomposition  proceeded  at  x.  On 
removing  the  end  of  tbe  wire  from  place  to  place  on  the  paper,  the  effect 
was  evidently  very  powerful ;  and  on  placing  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  be* 
tween  tbe  white  paper  and  tbe  zinc,  both  papers  being  moistened  with  a  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium,  alkali  was  evolved  at  the  cathode  against  the 
zinc,  in  proportion  to  the  evolution  of  iodine  at  the  anode,-  the  galvanometer 
also  showed  tbe  passage  of  an  electrical  current ;'  and  we  have  thus  a  simple 
circle  of  the  same  construction  and  action  as  those  described  in  the  last 
lecture,  except  in  tbe  absence  of  metallic  contact. 

**  Tbe  mutual  dependence  and  state  of  the  chemical  affinities  of  two  dis- 
tant  portions  of  acting  fluids,  is  well  shown  in  the  following  experiments. 
Let  P  (Fig.  9)  be  a  plate  of  platinum, 
Z  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  y  a 
drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  no  sen- 
sible chemical  action  takes  place  till 
the  points  P  7  are  connected  by  some 
body  capable  of  conducting  electricity? 
then  a  current  passes ;  and  as  it  circu- 
lates through  the  fluid  at  y,  decomposi- 
tion ensues. 

**  In  Fig.  10,  a  drop  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  substituted,  at  x, 
for  tbe  acid :  the  same  set  of  effects 

occur;  but  the  electric  current  is  in         _  _ 

the  opposite  direction,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows.** 

He  has  also  shown  that  electrolytes  can  conduct  a  curreni  of  electricity  of 
an  intensity  too  low  ip  decompose  them,  and  has  given  his  support  to  the  che- 
mical theory  of  galvanism.  We  wish  much  we  could  enter  at  length  into 
Faraday's  views  with  regard  to  tbe  magnetism  of  metals.  He  considers  all 
metals  as  magnetic,  in  the  same  manner  as  iron,  though  not  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures or  under  ordinary  circumstances.  His  opinion  is  that  there  is  a 
certain  temperature  for  each  metal  (m  in  the  case  of  iron  where  it  is  well 
known)  beneath  which  it  is  magnetic,  and  above  which  temperature  it  is 
devoid  of  magnetic  power.  He  thinks  too  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
such  point  of  temperature  and  tbe  magnetic  intensity«  which  the  body  can 
acquire  when  reduced  beneath  that  point. 

Upon  the  subject  of  magnetism,  Dr.  Faraday,  reasoning  on  the  relative 
motions  of  the  needle  and  electrified  wire,  "  Conceived  that  the  pole  of  a 
magnet  ought  to  revolve  about  the  conductor,  and  the  conductor  about  the 
pole  of  a  magnet,  and  by  the  following  ingenious  apparatus  be  sucoeded  in 
proving  this  to  be  the  case : — Into  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  a  cup,  as  in  the  vertical  section,  Fig.  11,  a 
copper  wire  c,  d,  was  inserted,  a  cylindrical  magnet 
n,  «,  was  attached  by  a  thread  to  the  copper  wire  c, 
and  the  cup  was  nearly  filled  with  mercury,  so  that 
only  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  projected.  A  con- 
ductor; a,  b,  was  then  fixed  in  the  mercury,  perpen- 
dicularly over  c.  On  connecting  the  conducting 
wires  with  the  opposite  ends  of  the  battery,  a  current 
was  transmitted  from  one  wire,  through  the  mercury 
to  the  other.  If  the  positive  current  descended,  the 
north  pole  of  this  magnet  immediately  began  to  ro- 
tate round  the  wire,  a,  6,  passing  from  east  through 
the  south  to  west,  i.  e.,  in  the  direction  of  tbe  hands 
of  a  watch  ;  but  if  the  current  ascended,  the  line  of 
rotation  was  reversed.  Conversely,  a  magnet  was 
fixed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury,  and  tbe  conducting  wire 
bung  from  a  hook  above  it,  tbe  end  just  dipping  into  tbe  fluid ;  the  electric 
current  being  then  transmitted  through  tbe  movei3>l  aundnctor,Fkraday  found 
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that  tbe  free  extremity  iattantly  began  to  revolve  fovad  tbe 
pole  of  the  magnet,  in  a  direction  similar  to  the  last.  A 
good  contrivance  for  exhibiting  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  12*'* 

To  conclude— 

'*  The  direction  of  the  current  of  electricity  wbicb  is  ex- 
cited  in  a  metal  when  moving  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet  is  shown  to  depend  upon  its  relation  to  tbe  magnetic 
curves.  Faraday,  with  his  usual  happy  method  of  illustra- 
tion, has  given  us  this  popular  expression  of  it.  Let  A  B, 
Fig.  13,  represent  a  cylinder  magnet,  A  being  the  marked, 
and  B  the  unmarked  pole;  let  P  N,  be  a  stiver  knife-b^ade, 
resting  across  tbe  magnet  with  its  edge  upwards,  and  with 
its  marked  or  notched  side  towards  tbe  pole  A ;  then  in 
whatever  direction  or  position  this  knife  be  moved,  edge 
foremost,  either  about  tbe  marked  or  unmarked  pole,  the 
current  of  electricity  produced  will  be  from  P  to  N,  provided 
the  intersecting  curves  proceeding  from  A,  abut  upon  tbe  notched  nrfteesB 
tbe  knife,  and  those  from  B 
upon  the  un-notcbed  side ;  or 
if  the  knife  be  moved  with  its 
back  foremost,  the  current  will 
be  from  N  to  P,  in  every  pos- 
sible position  and  direction, 
provided  tbe  intersected  curves 
ahut  on  the  same  surfaces  as 
before.  A  little  model  is  easily 
constructed,  by  using  a  cylin- 
der of  wood  for  a  magnet,  a 
flat  piece  for  the  blade,  and  a 
piece  of  thread  connecting  one 
end  of  tbe  cylinder  with  tbe  other,  and  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  Usde 
for  the  magnetic  carves  j  this  readily  gives  the  result  of  any  possible  diroe* 
tion." 

We  must  observe  that  Dr.  Faraday  has  given  to  the  world  a  laboriou 
work,  entitled  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity,  embodying  the  resalti 
of  tbe  papers  be  published  from  1831  to  1840,  and  he  is  a  ooostaat  oootri- 
butor  to  the  PbUosophical  Traniactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  tad  to  tin 
scientific  periodicals. 


DESIGNS. 


Original  Geomtrieal  Diaper  Designs.    By  D.  R.  Hat,  Decorative 
Painter  to  the  Queen,    London :  Bogue.    Part  L 

Those  who  take  op  this  work  must  closely  attend  to  its  title,  for  it 
purports  to  give  no  more  than  what  it  does  give,  geometrical  diaper 
designs*  Those  therefore  who  may  fancy  tnat  they  are  to  have  ei* 
ampTes  of  general  decoration  will  be  disappointed,  and  have  oolj 
themselves  to  blame*  The  restriction  of  tbe  work  to  diaper  designi 
shows  the  importance  which  is  beginning  to  be  attached  to  decoratioo 
in  this  country,  a  movement  which  has  been  in  a  great  degree  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Hay  himself,  and  before  which  movement  Ft  would 
have  been  quite  hopeless  to  have  expected  a  work  on  a  single  branch 
of  decoration,  and  still  more  hopeless  to  have  brought  it  out*  As  it 
is  there  are  many  who  will  look  at  Mr.  Hay's  lines  and  circles,  sod 
marvel  what  there  can  be  in  them,  or  why  people  should  ever  bay 
such  worthless  trifles.  Design  however  in  no  department  can  be  safely 
neglected  in  a  commercial  country,  and  still  less  in  this  country,  where 
we  have  suffered  and  are  yet  suffering  in  a  high  degree  the  come- 
quences  of  our  disregard  for  art*  The  mechanical  genius  sf  our 
countrymen,  their  unequalled  manual  skill  avail  us  nothing,  the  mo- 
ment any  degree  of  taste  is  required  in  the  production  of  a  marketable 
article,  and  we  have  as  it  were  abandoned  many  of  the  most  Incratire 
brrinches  of  manufacture  to  foreigners  who  labour  with  our  own  noa* 
chinery.  The  foreign  trade  of  France  in  manufactured  goods  entirely 
consists  of  articles  of  taste,  fine  silks,  fine  cottons,  jewellery,  orna- 
ments, stained  paper  and  decorated  articles  of  every  description,  of 
which  they  have  the  monopoly  in  foreign  markets*  So  it  is  with  the 
Swiss,  the  Prussians,  the  Belgians,  and  other  competitors,  they  exist 
mainly  by  our  ignorance  and  our  neglect,  at  the  same  time  that  thfjr 
absolutely  import  largely  into  this  country.  The  comeqoent  loss  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thoih|0dst  hot  bf 
millions,  which,  had  we  the  requisite  instruction,  might^Lj|Peot  io 
the  employment  of  our  own  operatives  of  every  descriptiok^^ 
too  we  see  that  this  is  no  matter,  dependent  for  iU  importan?^ 
whims  of  connoisseurs,  or  the  fancies  of  dilettanti,  but  on 
affecU  all  classes  of  art.  In  truth  the  Nasrovths,  the  Bram' 
Kennies,  have  a  much  deeper  intf^rest  in  it  than  Sir  Marti  ^ 
Shee  or  Sir  Richard  Westroacott:  the  latter  indeed  hav*^ 
jealousy  as  to  the  field  of  art  being  still  more  overcrowded 
evident  that  if  we  increase  our  production  of  textile  or  oth 
in  the  same  ratio  must  a  demana  be  created  for  steam  ei 
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po#er  looms,  and  for  thi*  various  machinery  by  whieb  manufactures 
are  io  this  coanlry  carried  on.  WHh  (he  same  feeling,  live  sav,  it 
it  I  mutter  of  interest  even  to  the  machine  mnlcers  that  sniind  io- 
itraction  in  art  should  be  given  in  the  schools  of  design.  They  form 
their  pnrsoits,  and  with  the  idea,  as  ther  imagine,  of  benefiting  their 
own  workmen,  have  a  prepossession  for  mechanical  drawing,  drawing 
from  objects  k  la  Butler  Williams,  and  all  the  various  artificial  cork- 
swimming  contrivances  which  convert  designs  into  a  matter  of  rules 
and  compasses.  On  the  other  hand  we  maintain  that  they  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  supporting  instruction  in  design  on  the  basis  of 
art,  and  we  hope  that  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
Newcastle,  Birmingham,  and  other  places,  the  miichini«U  will  not  out  v 
be  forward  in  rabscribing  to  the  schools  of  d«*Bign,  but  timt  they  will 
be  foremost  in  promoting  the  due  cultivation  of  taste  in  design,  which, 
altboogh  it  is  to  be  aided  by  geometrical  study,  can  never  be  attained 
oosQCD  a  basis.  The  independent  instruction  of  the  eye  is  tbe  grand 
thing,  fttti  lines  and  compasses  so  far  from  effecting  that  absolutely  de- 
tract from  it  most  seriously.  Nay  so  stronglv  do  we  feel  this  that  we 
saj  it  is  better  for  tbe  mechanical  draftsman  himself  to  tiegin  with  the 
dflioeation  of  tbe  human  figure,  and  that  he  will  profit  more  by  such 
fladies  in  his  own  branch  than  be  would  under  the  ordinary  curriculum* 
Here  however  the  change  is  hopeless,  for  if  you  could  convince  the 
employer,  you  can  never  convince  the  self-satisfied  mechanic,  whose 
precoDceived  ideas  are  an  invincible  obstable. 

It  is  with  sncb  impressions  of  the  importance  to  all  classes  of  our 
readers  of  tbe  study  of  design,  that  we  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Hay's 
work  as  one  useful  in  itself  and  gratifying  as  an  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gms  which  has  been  made.  These  designs  are  iiiteoded  for  the  use 
of  decorative  painters,  weavers  of  carpets),  damasks  and  shawls, 
priaters  of  calico,  paper  stainers,  stained  glass  manufacturers  and 
others,  and  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  prove  of  value,  for  Mr.  Hay  has 
paid  partieulaf  attention  to  this  branch  of  design,  which  is  of  extensive 
application,aDd  as  to  which  few  accessible  eaam  ties  exist.  Forthedasses 
to  wbom  it  is  addressed  it  i:*  essentiul  that  nuch  a  work  should  be  in  a 
eheap  form,  and  in  this  reApect  Mr.  Hay  has  not  been  neglectful,  while 
it  will  frvm  its  intrinsic  interest  prove  an  attractive  work  fur  the  study 
and  tbe  drawing  room.  Each  plate  is  of  a  largt*fool8cup  sise,  and  eacD 
d«*fign  in  duplicate,  one  plate  being  an  outhne  and  the  other  with  tinted 
cumpartments.  The  outline  plates  will  of  course  be  found  useful  fur 
filling  op  as  colonred  patterns  in  different  branches  of  decoration,  and 
we  abottld  recommeiid  Mr.  Hay  to  publi»ti  the  outline  plates  in  a 
leparate  form  for  this  purpose'.  The  filling  u,>  of  these  plates  tu 
colour  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  very  useful  study  both  for  private 
Ktudents  and  in  schools  of  design.  A  very  good  exercise  and  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  competition  would  be  to  require  the  emblazoning 
ofapiate  in  a  particular  key  colour,  say  blue,  or  orange,  or  purple, 
from  which  eompetitions  great  advantages  would  accrue,  for  accurd- 
iogto  the  relative  taste  and  instruction  uf  the  pupils,  many  diversities 
ot  treatment  vroold  result,  which  would  become  the  subject  of  com- 
neot  and  tbe  means  of  improvement. 

Prefixed  to  tbe  present  part  is  the  commencement  of  an  essay  on 
ornamental  design,  which  has  many  points  of  interest,  and  which  sob- 
seqoenlly  is  to  1^  directed  to  the  discussion  of  the  practical  points  of 
decorative  study.  In  the  following  extract  from  this  essay,  we  fully 
eooenr,  and  we  think  many  will  agree  that  its  applicability  to  archi* 
teeture  it  not  its  least  merit. 

''There  has  been  much  said  and  written  upon  purity  of  style,  and  it 
may  itartle  some  to  see  it  asserted,  that  this  has  had  only  one  tendency, 
nod  that  has  been  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  art  of  ornamental  de- 
»ign  io  this  country.  But  many  of  the  kinds  of  ornament  called  styles 
being  themselves  impure,  in  so  far  as  they  are  destitute  of  the  first 
priociples  of  beauty,  a  servile  adherence  to  them  is  not  only  a  very 
qaestionable  kind  of  purity,  but  calculated  to  corrupt  the  taste,  while 
it  retards  originality  of  conception. 

**  If  an  ornamental  designer  were  asked  to  imitate  another  in  the 
tame  profession,  be  roust  either  be  conscious  of  bis  own  inferiority,  or 
feel  his  reputation  compromised  by  the  request.  And  the  same  m  ly 
be  said  of  any  other  profession  where  conception  or  originality  of  de- 
sign is  required,  to  constitute  excellence.  If  a  poet  imitates  the 
works  of  another  poet,  he  thereby  acknowledges  his  own  inferiority; 
and  so  does  the  artist  who  copies  the  work  (either  ancient  or  modern) 
of  another  artist.  But  in  neither  case  can  the  works  copied  constitute 
or  supersede ihe  laws  or  first  principles  of  art.  The  greatest  merit  of 
ill  woiks  of  art,  either  in  poetry,  music,  painting,  or  sculpture,  con- 
sists in  their  being  unlike  the  style  of  any  that  have  preceded  tliem ; 
for  there  are  no  limits  to  the  inventive  powers  of  genius;  and  indeed 
it  if  only  invention  and  originality  that  prove  the  possession  of  that 
divine  gift.  But  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  tuition  in  the 
ornamental  arts  has,  in  this  country,  bfen  of  a  very  opposite 
character.    What  bai  hitherto  been  understood  by  purity  of  style,  is 


nothing  more  thin  servility  of  copying,  and  if  we  were  to  inquire  very 
closely  into  the  origin  of  what  are  termed  styles  of  ornament,  we 
should  find  their  claims  to  this  distinction  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  a 
very  slight  and  unsatisfactory  kind." 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  may  remark  that  we  are  glad  to 
hail  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Decorative  Art, 
for  much  good  must  accrue  from  such  an  institution.  It  will  tend  to 
make  decorative  art  a  respectable  pursuit,  and  respectability,  as  a 
matter  of  political  economy  goes  a  good  way  towards  cheapness,  and 
it  will  be  tbe  means  of  strengthening  good  impressions  and  diffusing 
new  ideas.  It  wilt  also,  we  liope,  serve  to  brush  up  other  depart- 
ments of  art.  The  architect,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  want  the 
exercise  of  a  wholesome  influence  upon  them,  until  they  dniv  feel 
which  they  will  never  put  forth  the  energies  which,  as  Englishmen, 
it  behovesthem  to  exhibit,  nor  leave  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  the  ser- 
vile imitations  of  the  works  of  antiquity.  What  dwarfs  do  even  our 
mighty  appear  when  we  come  to  compare  them  in  any  respect  with 
tbe  great  men  of  old.  Our  people  have  no  love  of  wisdom  for  her 
own  sake,  a  love  of  her  -as  a  holy  thing,  but  all  they  care  about  is  just 
the  smallest  amount  of  knowledge  in  their  own  particular  pursuits  that 
will  give  them  a  money-mongering  proficiency.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  a  Michael  Ang**lo — architect,  sculptor,  poet,  engineer,  anato- 
mist, mathematician,  great  in  every  pursuit;  and  who  has  acquired 
fame  io  each  where  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  engineerine  dis- 
coveries were  not  less  admirable  than  his  pictorial  triumphs,  where  a 
Titian,  a  Raffaelle,a  Rubens,  anAlonzo  del  Cano,  a  Holbein,  men  who 
considered  art  a  Catholic  pursuit,  who  not  merely  acquired  manual 
proficiency  in  every  branch  of  it,  but  thought  it  could  not  adequately 
be  studied,  if  literature  and  science  were  neglected,  men  who  com- 
manded esteem  by  the  extent  of  their  acquirements,  were  entrusted 
with  the  most  varied  employments,  and  looked  up  to  with  respect  as 
the  rightful  ministers  of  the  public,  wherever  the  highest  degree  of 
instruction,  and  the  most  extraordinary  talent  were  to  tie  disphiyed. 
To  such  a  mean  pass,  have,  we  come  that  painters  are  regatded  as 
next  to  musicians  and  actors,  that  class  which  has  the  least  sympathy 
with  learning,  and  architects,  defeated  io  every  competition,  are 
threatened,  with  invasion  by  the  engineers.  To  seek  a  painter  who 
could  read  a  page  of  Homer  woula  be  a  hopeless  task ;  to  find  one 
decently  acquainted  with  our  own  literature,  or  our  owu  history,  would 
be  scarcely  more  easy.  We  need  hardly  say  that  art  has  suff'fred 
much  from  these  fact*,  art  and  learning  have  become  dissociated,  and 
art  has  become  a  poor  relation,  so  neglectful  of  appearances  as  not  to 
command  respect.  Undoubtedly  one  main  reason  why  you  have  nut 
lecturers  in  art  at  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  is  because  you  have 
not  got  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects,  who  have  the  decent  rudi- 
ments of  letters  to  qualify  them  for  the  task  they  would  have  to  per- 
form. What  an  expositor  of  Homer,  of  Sophocles,  5»r  Herodotus, 
would  he  be  who  could  not  read  him,  and  how  could  one,  fathoms  in 
acquirements  below  the  dullest  freshman,  command  respecL  Lec- 
tures from  such  men  wou.d  be  farces,  in  which  students  would  be 
mure  occupied  in  criticizing  the  ignorance  of  the  exhibiVors  ihau  in 
acquiring  any  other  degree  of  instruction  from  them.  We  have  heard 
attempts  within  a  metropolitan  college,  and  we  must  say  they  were  sick- 
ening. It  is  very  true,  the  lectures  were  not  attended  by  the  body 
of  the  college,  or  there  would  have  been  much  to  disgust.  Now, 
it  is  under  these  circumstances,  we  conceive  anv  kind  of  brushing  up 
will  do  good,  and  even  the  humble  students  of  decorative  art,  havitig 
healthier  sympathies,  and  a  greater  love  for  knowledge,  will  be  able 
to  read  a  useful  lesson  to  their  sophisticated  superiors.  We  sincerely 
hope  this  will  be  done,  for  we  wish  well  tu  art,  and  should  not  have 
laboured  so  many  years  for  its  advancement,  if  we  had  not  felt  that 
there  are  the  elements  of  improvement,  and  that  art  is  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  duly  pursued,  nor  its  possessors  iu  that  elevated  posi- 
tion which,  from  the  right  exercise  of  their  acquirements,  they  would 
derive. 


RAILWAY  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  LelUr  io  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glacktone,  M.P.,  Pn%idtnt  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  Ruilnay  LeginUtion.  **  Nitor  io  Adversum." 
London:  Nickisson,  J844. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  masterly  exposition  on  the  subject  of 
railways  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  brief  pamphlet;  if,  therefore,  we 
dissent  from  its  reasonings  and  the  remedies  it  proposes,  it  i»  l>ecause 
we  draw  different  conclusions  from  the  same  premises,  and  regard 
premises  upon  which  our  author  has  not  argued.  At  a  time  wIipu  runt 
and  cant  are  so  prevalent  with  regard  to  railways,  and  a  pretext  is 
earnestly  sought  to  hunt  them  dowu,  it  is  matter  of  great  consolation 
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to  find  an  advocate  to  itaiiDch  come  forward  to  defeod  theiii«  one  ear- 
nest to  do  them  due  juftioPt  at  the  tame  time  too  impartial  to  defend 
their  errors.  Those,  however,  who  have  deeply  studied  the  aobject, 
smd  bepD  intimately  connected  with  them  as  onr  author  has  been, 
know  that  railway  bodies  have  been  much  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  will  feel  caatioua  in  what  way  they  interfere  with  an 
institution  which  has  shown  and  possesses  sueb  elements  of  good. 
The  railway  system  of  England  is  both  a  moral  and  plijrsieat  pheno- 
menon of  the  age.  A  connected  chain  of  public  wajra  extending  over 
1800  miles,  and  in  the  eonstmctioo  of  which  60  millions  sterling  have 
been  embairked,  the  largest  sum  ever  yet  applied  In  any  country  in 
bulk  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  war,  naturally  excites  attention 
to  the  colossal  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  but  the  moral  features  are 
still  more  deeply  interesting.  Not  only  has  this  vast  sum  been  raised 
by  private  means,  and  expended  under  private  direction,  but  difficul- 
ties of  the  most  serious  character  have  bad  to  be  contended  with.  At 
every  step  experience  had  to  be  acquired,  invention  exerted  to  over- 
come difficulties  and  establish  new  precedents,  the  immense  amonnt  of 
money  required  and  expended,  enhanced  the  cost  of  procuring  it,  and 
the  price  of  every  kind  of  labour  and  material.  No  colony,  no  new 
political  institution,  was  ever  formed  with  such  difficulties  and  such 
success  as  the  railway  system ;  financiers,  engineers,  contractors,  had 
to  be  created,  while,  as  we  have  said,  the  very  vastness  of  the  works 
have  enhanced  the  cost  of  their  execution.  It  is  well,  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  our  present  experience,  to  turn  round  and  say  the  rail* 
waya  could  have  been  executed  for  lesa.  It  is  true  if,  as  our  author 
sayo,  there  had  been  no  parliamentary  contests,  no  law,  no' extravagant 
landed  compensation,  that  much  might  have  been  saved,  but  we  are 
not  quite  so  sure  as  he  is  that  the  future  lines  to  be  executed  will  cost 
only  the  present  moderate  rate,  and  we  deny,  therefore,  the  propriety 
of  measuring  things  by  the  present  stindaid.  At  thia  time  monev  is 
abundant  andinterest  low,  so  is  the  price  of  labour  and  materials,  and  as 
many  contractors  have  been  mined,  and  none  have  too  much  work,  a 
line  can  be  let  at  a  very  low  price.  Prices  are  however  rising,  and 
will  rise ;  labour  will  cost  more,  timber  will  ret  up,  iron  double  in 
price,  to  say  nothing  of  a  crisis  by  and  bye,  and  the  serious  conseauences 
of  depression  in  the  money  market,  which  it  is  in  the  nature  or  events 
to  bring  about  from  time  to  time.  We  would  not  have  contractors  or 
engineers  blind  to  these  facts,  for  it  was  to  such  facts  that  many  diffi- 
culties were  owing  at  a  previous  period.  The  much  vilified  estimates  of 
Stephenson,  Brunei,  Kastrick,  Braithwaite,  &c.,  were  founded  upon 
works  actually  executed,  but,  in  the  interval,  a  roost  serious  difference 
in  prices  was  created  by  the  number  of  contracts  in  the  field.  While, 
however,  we  expect  prices  to  rise  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  serious  excesses  of  the  old  system,  because  many  of  the 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  In  the  infancy  of  the  railway  svstem, 
as  the  development  of  traffic  was  not  foreseen,  so  neither  was  the  cost 
of  stations  duly  provided  for,  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
those  days  contractors  were  not  used  to  works  so  gieantic,  and  were 
not  so  coropeteiA  to  undertake  them.  Now,  the  weight  of  locomo- 
tives is  ascertained,  and  the  rails  will  not  have  to  be  increased  in 
weight  50  per  cent,  above  the  estimate,  as  was  the  case  previouslv  in 
consequence  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  course  of  the  working. 
Now,  many  and  economical  arrangements  are  well  known,  people  are 
not  afraid  to  lay  down  timber  bridges,  as  to  which  formerly  much  pre- 
judice and  misconception  prevailed. 

We  say  that  this  experience,  now  so  advantageous,  had  then  to  be 
gained  and  to  be  bought  at  every  step,  and  that  the  old  system  instead 
uf  being  chargeable  with  blame,  is  deservine  of  the  highest  degree  of 
praise  and  admsrution.  Few  know  the  burthen  which  weighed  on  the 
minds  of  railway  managers  in  those  days,  and  rarely  have  exertions  so 
great  been  made,  and  received  so  little  appreciation.  Our  author 
graphically  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  panic 

*'  Still  worse  was  the  condition  of  some  other  lines  two  years  later. 
The  commercial  embarrassments  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
countrv  bent  them  to  the  ground.  The  proprietors  were  totally 
unable' to  answer  the  calls  upon  them*  No  credit  could  be  given — no 
mone^.  could  be  obtained.  Contractors  failed — works  were  atopped — 
loans  were  raised  at  usurious  interest — capital  was  provided  at  a 
s.icrifice  of  one-third  of  its  amouuL  Whatever  censure  boards  of 
directors  deserved  in  other  matters,  at  this  time  they  stood  forward 
manfullv  to  face  the  storm.  Many  of  them  supplied  large  sums  from 
their  individual  resources,  and  pledged  their  credit  to  a  frightful  extent. 
They  risked  ruin  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-proprietors,  which 
they  never  would  have  hazarded  for  their  own.  Few  know  the 
perilous  state  of  sume  of  these  now  flourishing  concerns,  or  of  the 
anxious  dayH  and  sleepless  nights  of  those  who  had  to  provide  the 
sinews  of  war,  to  uphold  a  sinking  credit,  and  ward  off  impending 
bankruptcy  and  ruin." 

We  disagree  with  him,  however,  as  to  railway  directors  pmhing  on 


the  works  at  any  cost,  Ueaute  they  were  deeply  ioibaed  with  the 
gambling  spirit  of  the  day.  They  pushed  on  the  works  as  a  matter 
of  financial  necessitv,  to  which  they  were  in  the  strongest  degree 
urged  by  their  proprietors.  •  To  the  bulk  of  the  then  holders  on  the 
realisation  of  a  traffic  and  a  dividend  depended  the  temire  of  their 
property,  often  whether  they  were  to  be  rich  men  or  beggars.  When 
the  panic  came  the  resources  of  many  became  inadequate  to  meet  the 
heavy  oalls;  they  had  to  borrow  or  to  hold  on  by  anv  means.  To  go 
into  the  market  and  sell  was  min,  to  hold  was  their  only  ebaoce^ 
until  the  opening  of  some  portions  of  the  line  made  their  ahanss  a 
better  security,  or  until  the  subscription  of  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
enabled  Use  companies  to  postpone  the  calls,  and  to  raise  roon^  od 
debentures.  Any  sacrifice  of  capital  to  gain  time  was  preferable  to 
throwing  shares  on  the  market,  where  scarcelv  any  description  of 
property  was  at  par,  while  the  perils  of  forfeiting  everything  bj 
non-compliance  with  the  act  of  parliament  made  shares  without  a 
traffic  totally  unavailable  as  a  security  for  raising  money.  When  all 
these  circttffistances  are  taken  Into  consideration,  railway  managem 
will  not  be  censured  for  excesses  of  estimates,  which  circumstances 
alone  produced. 

The  evils  produced  by  tbe  legislature  the  pamphlet  before  us  well 
shows,  it  particularly  dwells  on  the  legalised  extortions  of  land- 
owners, and  the  prohibitions  of  level  crossings  of  common  road% 
which,  of  course,  it  proposes  to  remedy. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  thn  present  state  of  tke 
railway  Interest.  We  have  so  many  hundred  miles  of  railwiiyp 
costing  so  many  millions,  and  as  a  new  Institution  baa  arisen,  new 
public  vrants  have  been  created,  first  and  foremost  of  which  is  cheap 
travelling*  In  a  national  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  question  upon 
this  subject;  cheap  travelling  is  In  the  highest  degree  desirable:  hosr 
is  it  to  be  obtained  I  Every  one  has  his  remedy ;  and  the  legislature 
is  called  upon  by  many  well-meaning  individuals  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  railways:  others,  among  whom 
our  author  is  one,  propose  modifications  of  this  principle.  For  our 
own  parts  we  are  most  free  to  admit,  that  on  the  leading  lines  of 
traffic  the  charges  for  travelling  are  absurdly  high,  and  the  aeoommo- 
dation  for  the  labouring  classes  totally  inadequate ;  still  we  are  m- 
dined  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  matter  alone  than  to  legislato 
upon  it.  The  mischief  hitherto  has  been  in  legislating  for  questions 
of  public  enterprise,  imposing  restrictions  and  giving  privilegest 
which  are  the  fertile  sources  of  mischief,  and  we  anticipate  little  good 
therefore  from  any  legislative  remedy,  the  most  efficient  in  such  cases 
being  in  our  opinion  to  legislate  as  little  as  possible,  but  to  proceed 
upon  the  broad  economic^  principle  of  leaving  industry  to  rMolsta 
itself.  Not  that  we  doubt  tbe  right  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  in 
this  specific  case  or  in  any  similar  case.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
rails  and  locomotives,  shares  and  shareholders,  the  railway  system  ta 
an  institution  having  the  same  public  relations  as  a  bank,  a  oollegOt 
an  hospital,  or  a  public  house,  and  in  which  any  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty exist  subordinate  to  the  public  objects.'  On  tbe  equity  of  tbe 
case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  railways  have  been  allowed  a 
maximum  fare,  it  was  on  the  express  condition  that  any  body  should 
be  allowed  to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  lines.  This,  howevor, 
is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  public,  and  tbe  legislature  have,  thers- 
fore,  tbe  equity  of  requiring  some  other  equivalent  aecurity  for  a  rea* 
sonable  rate  of  fare.  Our  ground  for  letting  the  railways  alone  on 
the  subject  of  fares  is,  that  it  is  more  remunerative  for  railway  com- 
panies to  charge  low  fares  than  it  is  to  charge  high  fares,  and  that 
this  principle  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  must  and  will  ba 
adopted  by  all  companies. — ^The  following  observations  from  a  very 
able  article  in  the  Rail  may  Record,  will  be  read  with  interest.  "Avery 
large  amount  of  manufacturing  business  has  been  created  by  the  rail- 
way system,  for  the  supply  of  railway  stuck,  and  this  will  be  ever  on 
the  increase,  not  merely  for  England  alone,  but  for  her  colonies,  and 
fur  foreign  landa.  We  are  prepared  to  see  railways  rise  in  value,, in 
the  name  proportion  that  canals  have  risen.  Fur  although  it  be.troep 
that  the  price  of  making  railways  has  been  reduced  very  low  of  late^ 
It  is  quite  certain  that,  with  increasing  traffic,  those  prices  will  rise. 
When  railways  shall  commence  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  China,  English  capital  will  find  so  many  vents,  that  the  in- 
tense existing  competition  will  be  lessened,  and  assuredly  the  value 
of  land  will  rise  as  our  population  thickens.  The  greater  the  oom- 
bers  of  the  community  the  more  valuable  will  the  roaos  her ome.  Eng- 
land will  be  virtually  the  metropolis  of  the  continent,  by  means  of  free 
communication  throughout  all  lands. 

**  Nothing  can  de^at  railway  prosperity,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  can  check  it  so  much  as  injudicious  higli  fares.  We  cannot 
tuo  strongly  insist  on  this  point.  The  increase  oi  expenses  in  railways 
is  great  in  proportion  to  tne  diiuinutton  of  traffic,  and  the  increase  of 
traffic  is  fulluwed  by  a  very  slight  fft^^^V'^  expenses  on  the  annual 
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tmoDOtf  while  tbe  proportionate  decrease  is  yery  Kreat.   'People  are 
gradually  getting  naed  to  travel,  tbe  cirele  continoallj  widening,  and 
tf  tb^  get  naed  to  it,  it  beeomea  a  oeoeaaary  of  life.    Tliey  can  no 
fliorf  do  without  it,  than  they  oan  forego  their  proyiaions.    But  they 
isoft  be  inoculated  to  it,  and  this  inoculation  will  not  take  place  while 
tiiey  are  frightened  by  hi^h  fares.    We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  thiiv  for  Railway  Companies  to  establish  some  rule  in 
lowering  their  fares  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  passengers* 
It  is  the  largest  number  that  wlH  pay  best,  in  all  cases,  and  we  sppre- 
beod  that  tbe  lowest  farea  will  also  pay  best,  unless  where  the  number 
of  passengers  Is  limited.*'    The  author  before  un  certainly  does  not 
so  far  enooffh  for  us  in  his  proposed  Ifgitlation,  for  he  is  content  to 
DsTe  open  third  class  carriages  at  ]d.  p^r  mile  attached  to  all  trains. 
Now  we  think  as  a  matter  of  public  health  it  is  desirable  that  all 
trains  should  be  coyered  as  in  Belgium,  and  that  sufficient  distinction 
io  comfort  will  always  exist  between  the  several  classes  of  carriages. 
Third  class  carriages  should  be  provided  with  seats,  covered  with 
ttrpsoliii,  and  have  curtains ;  and  second  class  carriages  be  first  class 
carriages  without  the  cushions.     In  practice  this  arrangement  has 
worked  well,  and  will  work  well*    On  short  omnibus  lines,  however, 
open  stand*up  carriages  do  no  barm.    On  all  Iin<>s  a  step  remains  to 
betaken,  which  maybe  pursued  with  advantage,  we  mean  the  run- 
ning  of  slow,  cheap  trains,  going  at  the  rate  of  some  ten  miles  an 
boor.    Such  trains  can  be  worked  much  cheaper  than  high  speed 
trains,  and  there  are  large  classes  of  the  public  to  whom  time  is  of 
less  importance  than  money,  females  in  particular.    All  these  things, 
however,  may  be  safely  left  to  experience,  and  experience  is  beginning 
to  show  that  a  high  fare  is  the  wrong  system  for  extracting  the 
greatest  revenue  from  a  railwav.    The  cheap  fare  system  is  satisfac- 
toriljr  progressing^  and  will  establish  itself  without  legislative  aid. 
A  great  many  experiments  are  also  being  made  as  to  excursions, 
return  tickets,  weekly,  monthly,  season  aM  yearly  subscriptions,  the 
results  of  which  are  promulgated  bv  the  railway  press  to  the  general 
ioformation.    Here,  too,  we  may  ooserve,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
least  remarkable  features  of  the  railway  system,  that  it  has  created  a 
press,  by  the  competition  and  enerev  of  the  members  of  which  a  de- 
gree of  information  is  diffused  which  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefits,  and  which  under  no  central  administration  could 
exist*    By  the  means  of  this  agency  upwards  of  a  hundred  reports  of 
directors  and  en^neers  are  yearly  brought  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
ffreat  body  of  railway  eapitalists,  while  the  comments  of  the  share- 
Dolders  at  the  meetings  are  recorded   at  a  length,  and  with  a  de- 
wee  of  accuracy  only  surpassed  by  the  reports  of  the  Houses  of 
Psriiampnt.    This  is  totally  independeut  of  the  weekly  communica- 
tion of  every  kind  of  intelligence,  and  the  keen  investigation  of  a 
wmber  of  editors  experienced  on  the  subject,  and  solely  eneaged  in 
such  discissions.    Indeed  it  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  marvete  of  the 
raihrsy  system  to  see  one  of  these  papers  with  more  than  thirty  of 
oor  pages  of  close  type  recording  the  minutest  details  of  railway 
BSM^raent,  and  the  most  trivial  olwervations  of  the  humblest  share- 
holder or  official,  for  the  perusal  of  many  hundred  railway  directors, 
lecretariesy  engineers  and  functionaries.    The  loss  of  such  auxiliaries 
ceastqoent  on  the  centralization  of  the  railways  by  government,  would 
deprive  us  of  an  engine  of  improvement  wliich  no  other  machinery 
eoold  supply,  eyen  supposing  the  government  to  be  willing  at  its  own 
risk  to  keep  np  for  the  benefit  of  its  functionaries  a  Railway  Journal^ 
RaihMy  Recordt  for  even  if  it  found  the  money  it  could  not  find 
tbe  uMterials.    Seeing  tbe  influence  which  this  press  has  in  the  dif- 
fosioo  of   intelligence  and  the  propagation  of  truth,  we  are  quite 
satis6ed  that  the  directors  still  holding  out  against  low  fares  will  not 
be  for  long. 

The  grand  remedy,  however,  we  think  lies  in  improving  the  ar- 
raogemetita  for  obtaining  Acts  of  Pariiament.  This  our  author  has 
also  turned  his  attention  to,  but  we  think  he  has  not  struck  at  the  root 
of  tbe  eviL  In  common  with  many  other  individuals  he  has  the  cus- 
toanrr  horror  of  projectors  and  share  jobbers,  and  for  the  sake  of  re- 
medytng  uoy  evil  connected  with  share  jobbing,  he  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice'the  lDti>resU  of  the  community.  We  say  give  every  facility  for 
obtaining  acts  of  parliament  for  railways,  harbours,  doclis,  bridges, 
and  all  osefol  works,  Uke  no  trouble  about  whether  the  work  will  pay, 
or  whether  tbe  parties  have  money  to  carry  it  on,  leave  them  to  look 
after  Umt  themselves,  and  do  not  for  the  fear  of  encouraging  share 
jobtung  prevent  people  from  carrying  out  useful  works.  Let  such 
parties  ako  have  tbe  power  of  raising  as  much  money  as  they  can 
apoQ  the  works,  and  let  the  parties  lending  the  money  look  to  their 
OWB  ioyeetigations  for  the  security  and  not  to  the  legislature.  We 
l^oow  these  are  views  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice, but  let  them  be  canvassed  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  right. 
Depend  upop  it*  the  more  trade  is  left  to  regulate  iUelf,  and  the  mure 
it  u  Atfried  on  by  private  enterprise,  the  better.    Tbe  public  is  very 


well  able  to  protect  itself,  and  to  form  its  own  judgment  ss  to  the  ad- 
visability of  an  investment  without  any  legislative  aid  on  the  score, 
wbioh  afler  aH  is  totally  erroneous — for  have  not  many  of  the  lines 
guaranteed  by  pariiament  to  pay  five  per  cent,  t>een  for  years  without 
adivldeod,and  otherson  the  contrary  surpassed  all  parliamentary  calcu- 
lations. As  to  tbe  bubble  companies,  we  have  no  fear  on  that  head ; 
West  Middlesex  swindlers  may  exist  as  they  have  existed,  but  a  whole 
community  is  not  to  be  fettered  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime. 
6lye  eveiry  facility  for  obtaining  railway  bills,  relax  the  standing 
orders,  do  awav  with  all  deposits,  and  you  need  entertain  no  fears 
about  exbting  fines  charging  high  fares.  Here,  too,  we  may  observe 
that  nothing  souhl  be  more  absurd  than  the  doctrine  lately  held  in  the 
legislature  that  no  new  line  should  be  authorised  to  compete  with  an 
existing  railway,  for  the  more  raiUaya  the  better  for  the  public  at 
large.  The  idea,  too,  of  the  vested  interest  of  a  railway  in  the  traffic 
between  particular  towns  is  supremely  ridiculous,  for  it  is  evident 
that  it  did  not  regard  the  vested  hiterest  of  the  turnpike  road  it 
superseded.  No  one  can  have  a  vested  interest  in  abuse,  and  it  Is  an 
abuse  to  soliject  the  public  to  a  high  rate  for  travelling,  when  tbey  can 
be  carried  more  cheaply. 

Tbe  suggestions  of  tlie  author,  that  the  5  per  cent,  goverdmeot  tax 
on  railvrays  might  be  appropriated  as  a  tax  for  buying  them  np,  is  an 
exceedingly  good  one,  and  we  think  such  a  fund  might  be  advan- 
tageously applied  in  tbe  gradual  purchase  of  shares  at  the  market 
value  without  involving  any  great  interference  with  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  private  enterprise,  fur  after  all,  what  we  have  to  look  to  Is  not 
what  we  shall  do  with  tbe  present  railways,  but  how  we  shaH  keep  up 
the  national  energy,  by  which  such  great  works  have  been  prosecuted 
and  by  which  still  greater,  things  can  be  efiR^cted  in  our  own  country, 
and  in  our  vast  eolonial  empire. 


Ricerche  tuli*  ArchtMura  piu  propria  dei  Tempi  CriMtiani,  $  Appli- 
cazione  del  fa  medesima  ad  una  idea  di  Soslituzione  della  Ckiua 
CafUdrale  di  S,  Oiovanni  in  Torino*  Del  Cayaliere  LuiGi  Canina. 
Roma,  1843,  gr.  folio,  con  58  Tavola. 

'LuiGi'  seems  to  be  a  baptismal  name  of  good  omen  for  architectft 
it  being  that  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  modem  Italian  ones,  Cagnola, 
Canonica,  (very  recently  deceased),  and  Canina.  The  last  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  literature  and  history  of  architecture,  first  by 
his  ''Arehitettura  Antica,"  (1882,  &c.,)  and  now  by  this  second 
splendid  folio  work,  whose  full  title  we  have  given  above.  While  the 
work  itself  deserves  the  epithet  magnificent,  there  Is  something  even 
princely — not  at  all  likely  te  be  imitated  in  this  country — in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  given  to  the  worid;  the  term  ''given"  being  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  since  all  the  copies  are  for  private  donations  and 
presents.  That  there  should  be  none  at  all  for  sale,  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted ;  still  tbe  bringing  out  so  costly  a  work-*all  the  more 
costly  in  proportion  as  the  impression  is  a  limited  one,  contrasts  more 
strikingly  than  flatteringly  with  the  niggardly  trading-like  doings  in 
this  country  on  the  part  of  opulent  pro^wiors  and  patrons  of  art  In- 
stead of  presenting  his  medals  and  coins  either  to  the  British  Museum 
or  to  one  of  the  Universities,  to  be  there  deposited  as  the  Devonshire 
Collection,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  English  Dukes,  sends  them  to 
an  auctioneer's  sale-room, — perhaps  because  he  has  found  a  royal 
visit  to  be  a  very  expensive  sort  of  honour. — ^Tbis,  however,  is  an 
aparlf  which  the  reader  is  not  obliffed  to  notice. 

In  regard  to  this  new  work  of  Canina's,  we  are  sorty  to  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  we  cannot  speak  of  it  from  perusal  or  autopsy,  but  can 
report  of  it  only  accordine  to  what  is  said  bf  a  foreign  journalist,  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  copy  deposited  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Leipsig.  Had  we  ourselves  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  it,  we  should  most  assuredly  have  made  a  somewhat  different  use 
of  the  opportunity,  for  we  should  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
Canina's  own  designs  for  a  new  Catheclral,  which,  it  seems,  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  at  Turin,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Royal  Palace,  in  lieu  of  the  present  old  one  of  San  Giovanni ;  which 
is  all  the  information  the  journalist  aflbrds  us  on  the  subject,  since  he 
does  not  even  so  much  as  say  if  these  designs  are  a  mere  volunteer 
projit  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  or  were  prepared  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  that  his  ideas  would  be  acceptable.  As  to  what  they 
really  are,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark,  not  a  single  particular  of 
any  kind,  relative  to  them,  being  stated  in  the  journal  we  speak  after ; 
— nothing  even  to  convey  so  much  as  some  general  idea;  not  even  a 
syllable  expressive  of  either  approbation  of,  or  dissatisfaction  at,  this 
attempt  to  revive  the  Basilica  style,  or  that  of  the  early  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Italy,  in  a  modined  form,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  ohurehes 
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at  the  preneDt  day,  id  preferenca  to  the  atyle  which  haa  been  in  fogae 
in  that  eonntry  daring  the  laat  three  or  four  eenturiea. 

Tbia  ailence  on  the  part  of  the  refiewer  doea  not  angur  very  favour- 
ably for  the  merit  of  Canioa'a  designs:  at  any  rate,  it  would  aeem  that 
tiiose  plat<>a  are  the  least  striking  of  all  in  the  Totiinie ;  yet  it  certainly 
would  have  been  interesting  to  team  liow  far  the  original  character, 
a^  shown  in  the  historical  examples  of  that  class  of  Iwildings,  which 
forms  the  subjects  of  the  other  plates,  had  been  retained  and  kept* 

Whether  the  chapters  on  the  subject  of  the  Basilicas  which  are 
brought  forward  as  examples,  contain  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
historical  information,  or  aught  instructive  in  the  shape  of  original 
comment,  is  also  one  of  the  reviewer's  secrets.  Still  we  do  not  sup- 
pose there  can  be  mnch  in  regard  to  firesh  information — unless  Canina 
has  entered  unusually  fully  into  the  subject ;  because  it  has  been 
treated  at  considerable  length  by  Bunsen,  in  his  text  to  Gutensohn 
and  Knapp's  *<  Batiliken  des  Christlichen  Roms;'*  and  by  Mr.  Gaily 
Knight  in  the  introduction  to  his  splendid  picforial  and  antiquariiin 
work,  entitled  ••The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy.*'  Founded 
upon  thia  last  mentioned  publication,  is  a  paper  in  the  current  number 
of  the  «•  Westminster  Review,"  headed  the  **  Basilica  style  of  Archi- 
tecture/' which  enters  into  a  consideration  of  that  style— ^its  elementf», 
qualities,  and  capabilitiea ;  and  recommenda  the  application  of  it 
among  ourselves.  We  confess  that  it  does  seem  to  us  far  better 
suited  for  adoption  at  the  present  day,  than  the  first  Early  English  or 
Lancet  style^  which  is  now  so  greatly  affected,  although  its  comparative 
cheapneM  aeems  to  be  its  chief,  if  not  its  sole  recommendation.  Most 
assuredly  this  last  cannot  be  received  as  the  perfection  of  the  pointed 
Ktyle,  more  especially  when— as  is  generally  the  case — the  degree  of 
finish  it  admits  of  is  not  kept  up,  but  its  details  are  so  slurred  over 
that  all  qualities  disappear  save  these  of  meagrenesf,  tameness,  and 
insipidity.  Much  more,  we  conceive,  might  he  made  of  the  Basilica 
style,  particularly  for  interiors;  we  say  ^made  of"  it,  because  it 
requires  some  niind  to  be  brought  to  it,  and  not  merely  taken  and 
copied  just  as  it  is  found. 

Canina,  we  are  told,  is  disposed  to  classify  early  •  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  into  three  leadii^  divisions  or  families:  viz.,  1.  The 
Eagkrnf  or  Byzantine,  strictly  so  called;  2.  Wtniern^  or  Romanic 
Byzantine,  otherwise  termed --and  nut  without  great  propriety — 
Lombardic;  8.  The  Northern ,  the  Puiuted  or  Gothic  style:  further, 
.however,  our  deponent  suyeth  not. 


The  jUrchifeetural  Nomnctatttre  of  the  Middle  jSgi$.  Bv  R. 
Willis,  M. A- F.R.S.,&c 

In  this  essay,  which  forms  the  ninth  number  of  the  publications  of 
the  "Cambridge  Antiquarian  ^<»ciety,"  Profpw«.r  Willis  I»h«  treated, 
in  a  manner  entirely  new,  a  subject  of  great  interest  tt»  the  sirchitpct. 
In  connexion  with  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  age^  it 
iH  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  numerous  existing  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  original  construction  of  the  buildings  of  that  period, 
and  considering  how  long  such  documents,  and  the  works  of  our  old 
writers,  have  been  in  request  as  a  mean**  of  illnstratiiig  the  antiquities 
of  English  architecture,  it  is  extraordinaiy  how  littje  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  good  earnest  toward  the  indisper.sHble  measure  of  collecting 
and  explaining  the  technical  terms  with  which  they  abound,  and  which 
;ire  indeed  their  Vi^ry  pith  as  regards  this  purpose.  The  fact  is,  the 
course  of  study  requisite  to  conquer  the  ditficulties  of  reading  and  con- 
struing the  jargon  of  ancient  MS.  rolls,  is  seldom  ti»  he  found  in  union 
with  the  practical  knuwiedge  necessary  to  digest  sind  apply  them,  and 
when  documents  of  this  nature  have,  from  time  to  time,  found  their  way 
to  the  public,  it  has  too  often  been  in  forms  so  crude  and  imperfect,  as 
to  have  rendered  **  black* leiitr  man**  almost  a  term  of  reproach.  The 
labours  of  Professor  Willis  in  the  essay  before  us,  differ  from  those  of 
either  the  collector,  the  glossarist,  or  'the  etymologist.  "  Mv  object, 
in  the  following  pages,"  says  th*»  author  in  his  premce,  ''has  been  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  the  mediaeval  nomenclature  of  architecture,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  remiiiuing  documents,  and  from  the 
comparison  of  th(m  with  exinting  buildings.  The  words  ar*-  princi- 
pally to  be  found  m  indentures  and  accounts  relating  to  the  expenses 
of  buildings  and  monuments,  which  are  necessarily  expressed  in  the 
language  of  workmen.  Other  terms,  but  not  so  stnctly  technical, 
m«v  be  picked  outof  the  monastic  chronicles  and  biographies.  Several 
weliknovm  collections  of  these  terms  have  been  already  made,  of 
which  the  first  strictly  architectural  one  was  that  of  Mr.  Willson, 
appended  to  Pugin's  "Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  in  1823, 
and  which  is  a  most  admirable  performance,  to  which  I  am  under  great 
obligations.  But  many  documents  have  come  to  light  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Glossury,  and  the  subject  has  been  more  <lnsely  in- 
vestigated.   Also,  the  alphabetical  form  of  these  colif  ctioiis  \^  uot  the 


best  adapted. for  the  illustration  and  comparison  of  terms  lilie  tli««e» 
which  are  commonly  of  a  strange  and  capricious  kind,  defying  the 
nsual  processes  of  etymology,  and  some  of  whose  meanings  can  only 
be  deduced  by  collating  every  passiige  that  contains  the  term,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  entire  nomenclature  of  the  architectural  member 
in  question."  And  be  adds  in  conclusion,  ^  that  he  proposes  not  to 
consiruct  a  complete  nomenclature,  bat  to  elucidate  those  words  tint 
either  remained  in  obscurity,  whose  meanings  were  doubtful,  or  which 
had  been  misapplied." 

The  first  chapter,  and  not  the  least  interesting,  is  on  the  Domeu- 
clature  of  mouldings,  and  is  principally  directed  to  an  examlnatiua  of 
the  terms  to  be  found  in  the  "Itinerarlum  of  William  of  Worcester," 
the  most  complete  specimen  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  medisval 
mouldings  which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  This  woriL,  the  MS.  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  at  Cambridge, 
contains,  among  other  interesting  matter,  a  detailed  description,  illna- 
trated  by  diagrams,  of  the  doorways  of  the  Churches  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliff',  and  St.  Stephen,  at  Bristol ;  but  although  this  work  has  been 
in  print  ever  since  1778,  and  has  been  abundantly  used  as  an  authority 
by  glossarists,  no  one  has  hitherto  thought  of  comparing  these  descrip- 
tions with  the  existing  buildings.  Much  new  light  has  resulted  from 
the  emplovment  of  this  process  by  Professor  Willis,  the  accuracy  of 
whose  deductions  from  this  source  are  confirmed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  Among  other  particulars  relating  to  Redcliff  Church,  noted 
by  William  of  Worcester,  we  are  told  that  the  tower  pier  contains 
103  members,  a  statement  which  appears  to  be  in  perfect  cooformity 
with  the  fact. 

From  the  explanation  of  themedtsval  names  of  mouldings, Professor 
Willis  passes  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  at  the  *^  renaissance"  of  the  classical  style  of  architecture, 
either  that  the  old  words  would  have  been  appropriated,  or  that  tbev 
would  have  been  exchanged  for  classical  terms,  but  this  is  by  a>> 
means  the  case.  The  history  of  the  present  nomenclature  is  so  curtoua 
that  Professor  Willis  traces  it  at  some  length,  and  shows  it  to  be  a 
medley  derived  from  the  different  languages  through  which  we 
obtained  our  first  knowledge  of  Vitruvius  and  the  modem  Italian 
masters,  during  the  16ih  an^  l7ih  centuries.  Apropoe  to  Vitruvius, 
we  have  the  following  excellent  comment: — 

'*  Vitruvius  has  not  written  expressly  upon  mouldings;  he  merely 
names  them  when  they  occur  in  the  course  of  his  description  of  other 
architectural  members.  But  a  name  may  in  this  way  be  g^ven  to  a 
moulding,  either  in  th«^  general  sense,  from  the  form  of  its  secUboy  as 
when  he  terms  the  hollow  or  casement  a  sco/io,  from  the  shadow  which 
ic  holds;  or  the  name  may  be  assigned  to  the  moulding  only  from  the 
peculiar  function  which  it  performs,  or  from  some  form  whtob  it  de« 
rives  from  that  function :  as  for  example,  the  same  scotia,  when  it 
occurs  in  the  base  of  a  column,  is  also  termed  in  conjunctioD  with  its 
fillets  Tiochilus,  the  pully;  for  it  exactly  resembles  a  pully  in  thia  use 
of  it,  but  nut  when  it  is  straight.  Now  when  we  attempt  to  pick  oot 
a  nomenclature  from  this  author,  we  are  often  in  a  doubt  whether  a 
given  term  be  a  stctional  nime  or  a  functional  name ;  and  this  dis- 
tioctiun  has  not  bet* n  sufiiciently  attended  to.  It  will  presently  appeair 
that  the  same  functional  name  may  be  given  to  two  different  luuuld- 
ings,  if  they  are  each  capable  of  performing  the  office  to  which  th«* 
name  alludes." 

The  following  chapters  treat  on  masonry,  walls,  and  tahUmtntw^^ 
pillars,  arches,  Hiid  vaulu* — windows — pinnacles,  and  tabernacle  w^rk. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  Professor  Willis  through  the  mas«  of 
curious  information  developed  in  the  investigation  of  the  nomenclature' 
of  these  elements  uf  our  Gothic  buildings,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  technical  terms,  not  including  the  Vitmvian 
words  or  mouldings  of  the  resafssonc?.  And  here  we  may  autice 
two  words  which  have  an  appearance  so  classical  that  their  etymology 
miiy  not  He  generally  suspected.  Entablature^  which  is  derived  fruoi 
the  medieval  word  tablement,  the  term  for  horizontal  mouldings  in 
general,  and  pediment,  upon  which  Professor  Willis  observes— 

**  As  I  iim  upon  the  subject  of  these  additions  to  the  classical  terms, 
I  may  as  well  mention  another  word,  which  although  English,  and 
confined  fur  a  long  while  to  the  workmen,  bus  now  assumed  the  place 
and  resemblance  of  a  good  classical  term — i  mean  Pediment^  which 
we  now  universally  apply  to  the  triangular  gable  of  classical  archi- 
tecture, the  *Fastigium'  of  Vitruvius  and  of  the  Italiaoa,  who  ulso> 
togeiher  with  the  French  and  English  writers,  employ  Fronttspiciu 
— Frontispice- Fronton— Frontispiece,  respectively.  Evelyn  says 
« those  roofs  which  exalted  themselves  above  the  cornices  had  usiually 
in  face  a  triangular  plain  or  gabel  within  the  mouldings  (that  when  our 
workmen  make  not  so  acute  and  pointed  they  call  a  Pediment)  which 
the  ancients  named  Tympanum.'  Evelyn's  *  Account  of  Architects 
and  Architecture,'  50.    The  earliest  example  of  the  word  that  I  have 
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been  abN  to  ditcoTer,  is  in  the  English  translation  of  tlie  Hypneroto- 
oMobi,  *tbe  Strife  of  Love  in  aDreame,'  1592.  The  original  pas- 
ngf",  describing  the  facade  of  a  temple,  '  Al  frontispicio  overo  fas- 
tigio/  8cc,  is  translated  (and  with  the  nuurxio^  note)  as  follows : 

•*'  And  to  return  to  the  view  of  the  whole  frame,  in  the  disposing 
(hereof  as  aforeitaide,  the  Coronices  bv  a  perpendycular  lyne  were 
corrospondent  and  agreeing  with  the  faling  out  of  the  wbol  worke, 
the  Stilliced  or  Perimeter,  or  vtter  part  or  the  vppermost  Coronice, 
unely  except,'  (p.  22,)  (*  il' stillicidio  della  suprema  cornice.')  The 
« stillicidio '  is  generally  *  gocciolatoio '  in  Italian.  The  insertion  of 
the  word  PtrimtUr  seems  to  show  that  this  writer  derived  Periment 
from  it,  as  a  space  surrounded  or  bounded  by  a  perimeter  of  moutd- 
iugf.    Ptdamento  in  Italian  is  used  by  Scamoxzi  for  the  Stereobate.' " 

The  marginal  note  referred  to  is,  **  A  periment  in  corrupt  English." 

In  pursuing  our  notice  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  architecture,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  examples  illus- 
trative of  Professor  Willis's  mode  of  investigation,  in  which  it  has 
<*iiber  produced  new  results  or  corrected  existing  errors.  The  term 
«r6,  which  has  puzzled  Mr.  Willson,  and  another  equally  obscure, 
vbich  he  has  confounded  with  it,  viz.,  cro$9  quarters,  are  both  ex- 
ptaioed  thus — 

**  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  later  periods  of  Gothic  architecture 
the  me  of  stone  panelled  tracery  increased  gradually  to  so  great  an 
ezteat,  that  in  the  more  elaborate  buildings  the  whlls  and  vaults,  and 
every  space  unoccupied  by  actual  windows,  were  covered  by  them.  I 
shall  proceed  to  show  that  these  panels  were  termed  *orbs.'  This  I 
shall  du  by  comparing  three  independent  passages,  in  which  the  word 
oecais,  with  the  existing  buildings  to  which  they  refer* 

*'  The  ladeoture  for  the  tomb  of  King  Richard  II.  and  bit  Queen,  in 
Weitmioster  Abbey,  covenants  that  there  shall  be  niches  for  statues  on  each 
tide  Itsviog  orbi  between  them  to  match.  '  Et  les  ditz  masons  ferront 
neaions  (maisons)  por  xii  images,  c'est  assavoir  vi  a  lane  coate  et  vi  a  lautre 
t«te  do  dite  touaibe,  et  le  remenaunt  da  dite  toumbe  sera  £ait  ove  (avec) 
Mief  accordaoatz  et  semblables  as  dites  measons." 

**  Accordingly  the  tomb  has  tabemablea  (maUon%)  at  the  sides 
bstween  which  are  placed  blank  panels  (orht)  corresponding  to  them, 
a<(  m:iy  be  seen  from  the  drawing  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Third, 
which  18  exactly  siuiilar,  in  Blore's  '  Monumental  Remains.' 

**  William  of  Worccttre  describes  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Briitol  in 
the  foUowiDg  words ; 

*  Hsbet  4  storyea  et  Ibi  in  qoarta  atori  sunt  campansB. 

Itt  »up«riori  hiatoria  trca  orhae  in  qualibet  panella. 

la  aeconda  et  tenia  historia  aunt  dum  orLae  in  qualibet  paoella  4  panel- 
laram. 

lo  ioferiori  hUtoria  aunt  in  duobua  panellia  in  qualibet  panella  aouth  and 
vett  feoeatrsB,  in  aliis  duobua  panellia  ex  part^  boriali  et  oH^/oA' aunt  daae 
archaj.'" 

"If  orba  be  translated  *a  blank  window,'  the  above  becomes  a  cor- 
rect description  of  the  existing  tower.  For  its  decoration  consists 
ootao  much  in  stone  panelling  as  in  literal  blank  windows,  which  are 
formed  in  each  story.  The  lower  windows  are  open  as  uhuuI,  but  in 
ibc  upper  story,  where  the  bells  are,  the  blank  tracery  is  nut  pierced, 
bat  a  window-opening  is  formed  between  part  of  the  mulliuus  only  of 
the  central  blank  windows  of  each  side.  The  description,  if  trani^Iated 
thus,  will  agree  perfectly  with  the  tower  as  it  stands : — 

The  tower  has  four  stories,  and  the  bells  are  in  the  fourth  or  upper  story. 

In  the  upper  atory  there  are  three  bUmJk  window$  on  each  aide. 

lo  the  second  and  third  stories  are  two  blank  wmdowt  on  each  side  of  the 
four. 

In  the  lower  story  there  are  windowt  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  but  on 
the  north  and  east  there  are  ttrehe§p  (for  on  these  sides  the  tower 
joins  the  church.) 

**  There  exists  an  indenture  for  the  furnishing  of  one  tower  at  some  one 
of  the  comers  of  King's  College  Chapel  (probably  aa  an  experiment) ;  for  in 
the  aame  document  it  is  covenanted  that  all  the  fynyalls  (pinnacles)  of  the 
ume  Chapel  shall  be  made  according  to  one  that  had  been  set  up.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  said  tower  is  to  have  *fynyalls,  rysant  gabbletts,  batiementa, 
arfiia:,  and  crosse  quarters,  and  every  otherthynge  belongyng  to  the  same — 
isoordyng  to  a  plat  thereof  made.'  This  description  correapouda  very  well 
with  the- existing  tower." 

*^  I  shall  ret&m  to  this  in  the  next  section*  and  shall  now  merely 
point  out  the  ori^f  or  blank  panel,  with  its  cinquefuil  head,  observing 
tbiit  this  is  not  opened  witD  traoery  for  glass  as  usual,  but  that  the 
tmeery,  or  string  of  croM  quarUr$t  is  so  introduced,  as  to  be  a  mere 
piercing  of  part  of  the  stone  panel,  without  destroying  its  character 
«>•  a  Mank  panel. 

"  As  io  all  these  examples  the  word  so  plainly  applies  itself  to  a 
bUak  or  blind  window,  I  imagine  it  must  be  derived  from  the  Norman 
French  orU,  *  qui  est  cach^,  secret,  prive6  de  quelque  chose,  aveugle.  I 


''  The  fact  that  stone  panelling  was  first  called  by  a  name  that  im- 
plies a  blank  window,  would  explain  the  history  of  its  introduction 
into  medisval  architecture,  even  if  the  existing  examples  did  not  show 
it." 

The  familiar  terms  muUion  and  tracery  seem  to  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  original  form  of  the  former  word 
(sometimes  written  munnion)  seems  to  be  menial,  derived  from  the 
French  **  tnoyen,  qui  est  an  milieu,"  the  old  form  of  which  is  meian 
or  meneL  They  are  called  '*  menaux  or  croisillons  des  fenetres,"  in 
that  language.  "  These  words  (muHion  and  tracery)  were  adopted  by 
Bentham  and  Milner,  both  evidently  deriving  them  from  Wren,  from 
whom  they  quote  largely  with  admiration.  Dr.  Plot,  his  cotemporary, 
also  uses  the  word ;  and  from  these  authorities  the  words  derive  their 
present  universal  employment.  Other  early  antiquarians  make  use  of 
awkward  circumlocutions  for  tracery.  Thus  Warton,  one  of  the  first 
admirers  of  Gothic  architecture,  can  yet  find  no  better  terms  for  this 
beautiful  and  characteristic  principle  of  decoration  than  *  Ramified 
windows  divided  into  several  lights,  and  branched  out  at  the  top  into 
a  multiplicity  of  whimsical  shapes  and  compartments.*  But  soon 
after  he  introduces  a  description  of  'fret-work  thrown  like  a  web  of 
embroidery  over  the  old  Saxon  vaulting  of  Gloucester.'  Instead  of 
tracery  every  medisval  account  relating  to  windows  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  stones  called /ormjpieces,  and  allusions  to /orms,  which,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  show,  was  their  proper  word  for  the  tracery. 

'*  In  France  the  stone  frames  of  Gothic  windows  are  to  this  day 
termed /ormet  de  vitrei,  forms  or  seats  for  glass ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
the  word  form  (pronounced  with  the  long  0)  bears,  amongst  others,  the 
sense  of  a  seat  or  receptacle,  as  a  long  bench  or  the  seat  of  a  hare. 
Bailey  definesyorm  (in  mechanics)  to  be  a  kind  of  mould  whereon  a 
thing  is  fastened  or  wrought ;  and  we  have  examples  of  this  in  the 
printer's  forme  of  types.  In  French  and  in  the  medisval  Latin  the 
stalls  of  a  choir  are  so  termed,  and  the  French  use  it  for  a  stone  dr3- 
dock." 

Professor  Willis  approves  of  Sir  James  Hall's  term  of  eu9p%  for  the 
points  in  tracery,  which  Rickman  has  misapplied  to  the  curve,  and 
not  to  the  point,  the  mathematical  cusp  being  the  point  formed  by 
two  parts  of  curves  meeting.  On  the  authority  of  William  of  Wor- 
cester, genleMe  appears  to  be  the  medisval  term  for  these  points.  The 
application  of  this  term  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Willson,  but  he  writes 
the  word  geniese,  being  misled  by  the  printed  edition  of  the  **  Itini- 
rarium."  Finial  is  proved  to  apply  to  the  entire  pyramidal  portion 
of  a  pinnacle,  and  not  to  the  extreme  termination.  The  proper  me- 
disval name  for  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  croppe,  which  means  also 
the  top  of  a  tree,  and  cor$e  or  body,  is  the  square  shaft. 

We  must  not,  however,  extencl  the  limits  of  this  review.  The 
paper  concludes  with  some  very  curious  particulars  respecting  the 
hem$  or  canopies  placed  over  the  coffins  at  royal  obsequies.    A  com- 

Slete  account  of  four  herses  erected  at  the  funeral  of  Anne,  Queen  of 
ichard  II.,  is  extant,  from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  elaborate 
architectural  compositions  modelled  in  wax.  Every  part  of  the  work 
is  minutely  described,  and  the  terms  evidently  apply  to  a  profusion 
of  tabernacle  work,  to  which  the  immense  quantity  of  four  tons  and 
a  half  of  wax  was  applied,  independently  of  that  consumed  in  tapers 
and  links,  amounting  to  above  two  tons  more.  The  herse  set  up  on 
that  occasion  at  Westminster  is  described  as  containing  **  280"  but- 
tresses of  different  sixes,  72  **  botants,"  or  arch  Imttresses,  and  96 
bodies,  besides  housyngs,  &c.,  and  428  tapers. 

We  must  conclude  oy  thanking  the  author  for  this  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  many  obligations  under  which  he  has  already  laid  the 
friends  and  professors  of  architecture,  by  his  researches  and  publica- 
tions. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGB  CLOCK. 


Si  a — A  copy  of  a  letter  in  reference  to  the  clock  and  chimes  making  for 
the  New  Royal  Exchange,  dated  Brighton,  2l8t  July,  and  signed  E.  J.  Dent, 
of  82,  Strand,  and  33,  Cock»pnr.Btreet,  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitehurst,  of 
Derby,  having  been  very  generally  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  I  was  a  competitor  to  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  clock  and  chimes  for  that  building,  I  beg  to  say  that 
statement  is  wholly  incorrect,  the  direct  contrary  being  the  case.  In  a  letter 
Ihad  occasion  to  write  to  R.  Lambert  Jones,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the 
building  committee,  so  long  shice  as  the  8th  of  February,  1843, 1  stated  my 
determination  not  to  be  a  candidate,  and  repeated  the  same  to  Mr.  Tite,  the 
architect  to  the  building,  in  a  letter  dated  the  27th  ofu  Jly,  in  answer  to  an 
application  from  that  gentleman  to  furnish  a  tender  and  estimate ;  and  in  a 
letter  dated  two  days  subsequent,  he  expressed  his  regret  at  my  determina- 
tion. Your  insertion  of  this  communication  will  much  oblige, 

Sir, your  most  obedient  servant,      1^    —Sr> 
Digitized  byB-  L.  VulliamtJ. L 

PaU  MaU,  AprU  16, 1844. 
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TIMBER  VIAODCIS  ON  THE  SOUTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

Vlf.  l.—Tnamm  Sactfoa. 


-*rk- — Hi ^^— H w ipM-' 


Dff.  2.—ElcTattoii. 

Tbe  annexed  engratings  show  a  transverse  section  and  eleTation  of 
the  timber  Tiaducts  adopted  at  the  South  Eastern  Railway  on  tbe 
branch  from  New  Cross  to  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  and  also  at  the 
Sfaakespere  Viaduct,  between  Folkestone  aud  Do? er,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  Mr.  William  Cubjtt  the  engineer  in  chittf« 

The  parapet  or  railway  A  stanos  4  ft.  above  the  platform,  the  top 
rail  is  4  in.  by  8 in.  rounded  on  the  top,  the  upright  posts  4  in.  by  4  in. 
with  intervening  cross-rails;  the  guards  or  timbers  B,  lying  alongside 
the  iron  rails,  are  Gin.  square.  The  platform  c  on  tbe  top  is  30ft. 
wide  out  to  out,  and  consists  of  timber  laid  close  together  4  in.  thick. 
The  4  longitudinal  bearers  in  the  centre  D  consist  of  2  pieces  of 
whole  timber  13  in.  square,  and  1  piece  of  half  timber  5  ft.  long,  13  by 
61in..  lying  on  the  top  of  the  transverse  beams;  the  two  outer  bearers 
Ejare  half  the  scantling  horizontally  and  tbe  same  vertically.  The 
transverse  bearer  F  consists  of  2  pieces  of  timber  90ft.  and  26  ft 
long,  and  13  in.  square.  The  posts  or  piles  G,  H,  are  13  in.  square, 
the  two  outer  piles  H  are  placed  23  ft.  apart  from  out  to  out  on  the 
top,  and  are  driven  in  with  a  batter  of  3  in.  in  a  foot.  The  piles  are 
prevented  from  spreading  by  two  horizontal  tifes  I,  30  ft.  long  12  by 
6  in.,  and  are  bolted  on  each  side  of  the  piles ;  there  are  also  2  dia- 
gonal struts  J,  above  9  in.  square  abutting  at  the  feet  on  cleets  nailed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  outer  piles* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  timbers  are  well  secured 
with  iron  bolts. 

The  distance  in  the  middle  on  tbe  top  of  the  platform,  between  tbe 
.  centre  of  the  rails  is  6  ft.  2i  in.,  and  between  tbe  centre  of  the  railings 
4ft  11  in. 

The  horizontal  dotted  line  at  the  bottom  is  Trinity  Datum. 


BBCX)RAfIONS  OP  THE  PALACE  AT  WB3TMINSTER. 

WOOD  CABVIKO,  STAIRBD  QLAM9,  ItC. 

Tnb  present  exhibition,  under  the  authority  of  the  Boyal  Conmlsiloncrs  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  is  held  hi  the  St  Jtoes's  Basaar.  King  Street,  St.  James's,  a 
very  convenient  room.  Notices,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  Issued  last  year 
calling  for  specimnis  of  designs  In  relation  to  the  decoration  of  tlie  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the  several  heads  of  wood  carving,  stained  glasj, 
arabesque,  and  heraldic  decoration,  ornamental  paying,  meul  casting,  Sic. 
The  call  seems  to  have  been  well  responded  to,  so  far  as  number  is  concerned, 
and  proves  the  existence,  In  this  country,  of  an  adequate  number  of  artists 
engaged  in  such  pursuits ;  but  although  the  works  sent  in  are  respectable, 
they  do  not  Impress  us  by  their  originality  of  conception,  or  by  their  superior 
merits  In  execution.  Much  evidently  remains  to  be  done,  though  a  great  good 
has  been  effected  by  calling  public  attention  to  departments  of  art  litiit 
known,  mach  neglected,  and  not  adequately  appreciated.  If  we  look  to  tbe 
designs,  we  find  a  want  of  historic  appreciation,  an  inattention  to  politics) 
and  historic  propriety,  and  the  most  common-place  sources  of  illustrative 
detail.  One  artist  brings  Lycurgus  into  the  English  Houses  of  ParTfamenr, 
another  Moses,  a  third  King  David  of  Scotland,  and  the  Princes  of  Tara, 
a  bile  more  than  one  artist  has  made  the  Queen's  husband,  Prince  Albert,  a 
prominent  personage.  Introducing  his  statue  or  bis  arms. 

We  may  observe  of  the  wood  carving  that  it  shows  great  respeetabilit,y  of 
attainmento  in  the  exhibliors,  and  the  extent  to  whidi  the  art  is  now  culti- 
vated, owing  to  the  increased  encouragement  of  ecclesiastical  decoration. 
Exhibitors  have  sent  in  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
from  the  cathedral  towns,  the  wood-eorvers  being  about  25  in  number  (the 
designs  and  specimens  57),  the  glass  painters  20,  and  tbe  decorative  painters 
pretty  numerous.  Most  of  the  leading  artists  in  each  branch  are  contribotors. 
To  resume  the  subject  of  wood  carving,  the  subject  of  which  Is  a  door  fur  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  the  general  defect  we  observe,  beyond  the  want  of  origi- 
nality In  the  designs,  is  tbe  appearance  most  designs  convey  uf  being  copied 
from  tombs,  altar  screens,  and  west  windows,  having  an  air  too  ecclesiastical, 
neither  have  the  appliances  of  Gothic  art  been  well  directed.  Hie  resources 
of  varied  tracery,  have,  except  in  rare  instances,  been  neglected,  wliile  many 
works  exhibit  a  poverty  of  ornament ;  few  artists  seem  to  be  aware  what  a 
door  ought  to  be,  and  some  have  covered  their  doors  with  |Anels  in  high  and 
low  relief,  representing  various  events ;  none  seem  to  have  studied  tbe  numerous 
and  interesting*  specimens  which  are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.    Those  of  Italy  do  not,  we  thlnlc,  afford  such  good  studies. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  tbe  carved  specimens  generally,  as  they  are  for  tbe 
most  part  respectable,  and  no  more. 

No.  1  is  a  poor  affair  of  peer's  coronets,  and  mitres,  a  wretched  Idea,  which 
several  artists  have  adopted  as  their  sole  emblems  and  ilhislrations: 

No.  3,  by  William  Ollett,  of  Norwich,  has  four  compartmenu  with  deco- 
rated headings,  surrounded  by  abordure  of  the  shields  of  English  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Ollett,  as  well  as  some  others,  has,  without  discrimination,  introduced 
the  arms  of  the  Saxon  kings,  which  are  an  invention  of  the  medinval  raonks^ 
and  armorial  bearings  also  were  of  much  later  introduction.  If  they  most 
represent  the  early  princes,  as  Indeed  they  ought  to  be  represented,  let  the 
white  horse  of  the  Saxons  and  the  raven  of  the  Danes  be  employed. 

No.  5,  by  Jbhn  Steel,  Is  In  a  modem  style,  quite  out  of  character. 

William  Freeman,  jun.,  has  the  Barons  demanding  the  Charter  of  liberties 
from  King  John,  a  constitutional  subject,  but  one  cf  a  violent  character,  and 
calculated  to  meet  with  little  favour  from  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  have 
It  Is  said  refused  to  place  among  the  statues  of  chief  magisUrates.  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  acquirer  of  Jamaica. 

No.  9,  by  Samuel  Pratt,  jun.,  Is  a  very  original  design,  and  one  of  the  most 
gratifying.  He  has  shown  that  something  may  be  done  with  tracery.  The 
coronets  are,  however,  a  poor  Idea. 

S.  A.  Nash's,  No.  11,  Is  a  very  good  subject.  On  the  panels  of  the  doors 
are  on  one  Henry  III.  (from  his  tomb  hi  Westminster  Abbey)  under  whom 
the  first  traces  of  a  Parliament  in  the  |)resent  form  exhibited  themselves,  on 
the  other  panel  her  present  Majesty,  appifpriately  uniting  the  present  and 
the  past.  In  a  panel  over  the  door  is  represented  the  sitting  of  3rd  May, 
1253,  hi  Westminster  Hall,  when  the  peers  obtained|from  Henry  IIL  a  solemn 
confirmalion  of  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties.^No.  13,  by  John  Ihonms  is  a 
good  work,  the  details  rich.— John  Wolstenhoroe,  of  York  has  aontrlboted 
No.  15,  which  Is  modelled  from  Tork  and  Beverley  Minsters,  and  is  too 
much  like  an  altar  screen  or  tomb.— No.  17,  by  F.  W.  Brown,  Is  in  a  ilorid 
style,  bad  and  inappropriate.  His  carving  is  however  good.— Wm.  Thomas, 
in  No.  19,  has  some  strange  work,  twelve  panels  in  which  figme  tbe  Death  of 
Ananias,  the  Inqusltion,  and  similar  un-English  fanaginatioos.  Tills  artist 
has  been  led  astray  by  worln  of  the  time  of  the  revival.  His  has  relieCof  Tkiil 
by  Ordeal,  we  most  say  is  well  executed.— Henry  Rlngbam,  of  l^pjfflAth,  has  a 
thhig  like  tbe  mulllons  of  a  parish  church  window,  and  paltr^^The  carve 
to  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Joseph  Rattee  has  an  f^Pfglgiiiih  modern 
detAts,  and  Prince  Albert's  arms.  His  carvilig  is  better,  am 
'  William  AUan,  of  Edinburgh,  has  a  design  very    \Jtni'^  ^ 
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Cmner  an4  b«  Biblcv  Da^y  I.  King  ofSooUandadnlnUttriiig  juttice, 
tnd  St  Patrick  befoiv  Ibe  Eingi  and  Piinott  of  Tan.  His  with  to  Uhittrate 
tbe  onion  of  tbe  tevffal  oountHea  Is  a  laudable  ow,  but  he  ihouM  hare 
fekdfd  rrentt  in  which  each  has  a  eommoo  interest,  not  the  transactions  of 
looil  chiefs  of  no  constitutional  import.  Mr.  Allan's  commenoration  of 
Robfrt  Fitawatter  is  a  fery  proper  idea*  and  we  are  sarprised  that  no  one  on 
this  oeeaslon  has  tlioogbt  of  Sioion  de  Montfort.  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom, 
and  not  to  Henry  IIL,  we  owe  the  institntioo  of  the  representative  system  — 
The  dcsinn  of  No.  29  is  bad.— Some  of  the  earring  in  MesMS.  Colling  and 
Viocrnt's.  Ko.  $0,  is  Aood,  but  it  Is  ineffective  as  a  whole.  No.  33,  by  tbe 
tame  artkits  is  a  superior  work,  with  good  applications  of  tracery.— No.  34, 
bjr  R.  B.  Boyle,  of  Dobltn,  is  in  a  mixed  modern  style. 

No.  36^  by  Samuel  Nixon,  is  too  much  in  the  painted  window  style  of  Sir 
.Mnia  Rcynolda.  The  sutjects  of  his  No.  87,  show  a  proper  apprtciation  of 
hbtory,  bat  we  do  not  approve  the  effect  of  a  dozen  panels  of  scolpiuiw.  The 
life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  to  whom  many  of  our  institutions  are  attributed,  ia  a 
leoper  subject,  as  the  first  flotilla  defeating  a  Danish  squadron,  trial  by  jury, 
the  assMBbly  of  the  Witan.    His  carved  work  we  like. 

No.39»by  William  Steel,  is  poor.  He  is  more  successful  with  his  chise] 
than  his  penciL— Thomas  Drew  has  sent  in  the  most  wretched  work  in  the 
room.  No.  43.— Hie  effect  of  tbe  niches  and  statues  in  No.  44,  by  Henry 
Riogham,  ia  not  in  our  opinion  favoumUe.— Mr.  Samuel  Pratt  certainly 
nnkes  tho  most  favourable  figure  among  the  contributors.  We  have  approved 
of  his  No.  9,  and  we  must  expniss  approbation  of  his  No.  45^  though  we 
could  wish  for  somethfng  still  better. 

The  carvingp  No.  46,  by  W.  S.  Williams,  is  bad.  Stephen  Prebble  U  the 
jngeoioiia  individual  who  introducea  Lycurgus  as  a  representative  of  Eng- 
lish legislators,  whether  as  a  satire  we  know  not  It  is  a  pity  he  had  not 
room  for  Draco.  No.  49,  by  Benjamin  Baker,  is  out  of  style.  The  effect  of 
No.  51,  by  John  Lees,  is  poor ;  so  is  that  of  No.  52,  by  W.  S.  Williams. 

John  Black  has  chaneemedleyed  the  Hanoverian  Sovereigns,  Church  and 
State,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  Fame,  Britannia  and  Peace.  This  would 
have  dooo  for  St.  Paul's  30  years  ago,  but  we  hope  such  absurdities  am  now 
etplodedw — James  T.  White  1ms  an  idea  still  more  exquisite.  No.  54.  His  or- 
osmcnts  are  portraits  of  members  of  the  late  and  present  ministry — we  should 
suggest  in  addition  those  of  the  future  ministry.^Peter  Cummins  has  an  ill- 
conceived  eoUectioB  of  Swords  of  state.  Stars  and  Garters,  Coronets,  Britannia, 
and  Magna  Cbarta.— No.  57,  Is  also  in  the  allegorical  style,  having  Wisdom, 
Prince  Albert,  Virtue,  Power.  Magna  Charta,  and  Moderation.    Why  is 

The  stained  ghim  affords  the  next  series  of  designs  and  specimens.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  most  favourably  of  the  specimens  of  painted 
glasa  exhibited,  too  many  of  them  are  smudgy.  We  should  recommend  Hay 
on  colour  to  these  gentleman,  as  a  useful  study.— No.  58,  by  John  Summers, 
is  very  bndv— No.  58,  by  Ward  and  Nixon,  is  in  a  purple  key,  and  is  wall 
carried  ont^— G.  K.  Qwilt  owns  No.  60,  which  is  hi  a  crimson  key.  It  is  a 
good  piece  of  colouring.  No.  61,  by  Spence  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  is  too 
confiMad,  though  the  idea  is  good.  No.  62,  by  Charles  Clutterbuck,  is  a  good 
work  of  Its  olasa.  Daniel  Higgins  owns  No.  63.  The  figures  are  bad,  and 
ibe  thielda  relatkig  to  Henry  TIIL  show  want  of  research  and  poverty  of 
idswv— Nob  64b  is  seemingly  unfinished.— Ballantine  and  Allan,  of  Edinburgh, 
have  aeni  in  No.  66,  which  shows  much  instruction  and  a  laudable  desire  to 
prodnew  a  good  work,  but  the  colouring  is  patchy  and  the  tone  wants  en- 
aonUa  — No.  67,  is  a  superior  work,  by  Cobbett  and  Son,  well  carried  ouu— 
No.  6B«  is  also  a  work  of  high  class.  It  is  by  W.  Warrington,  and  the 
Ctoeral  tone  Is  well  attended  to.— The  design  by  James  Warrington,  No.  69, 
If  falr« — Tbe  design  by  Henry  Pether,  No.  70,  shows  a  want  of  conception.— 
Ho.  71.  by  Edward  Corbould  and  Georyte  Hoadley,  has  a  good  effect,  but  it 
opens  Cbo  qtmstion  whether  pictures  should  be  attempted  on  glass.  Tbe 
floliject^  though  one  of  historical  interest,  conveys  a  national  reflection,  and 
shoold  be  avoided.  It  represenU  Edward  I.  entering  Westminster  after 
fcavfaiff  waoquished  the  Weteh  in  1282 —No.  72,  by  Edward  Baillie,  is  good, 
though  wo  doubt  tbe  effect  of  tbe  medallions.- We  are  afraid  No.  73,  by 
CufahtU  and  Son,  is  too  picturdike,  while  we  certainly  deprecate  the  com- 
partsMBt  with  Prince  Albert  in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  intro- 
dyesd  spoo  an  equality  with  the  sovereign.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  and 
the  oisniph  of  the  usurper  Henry  VIL,  is  not  quite  complimentary  to  the 
WvilalalHv  bedy^No.74,byJ.A.Gibbs,  is  glittering,  but  no  more.— Tbe 
deeigpv  No.  75,  by  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothen,  and  Co.,  wants  tone ;  and  the 
totfndaatloii  of  bishops,  warriors,  judges,  statesmen.  Piety,  Valour,  Justice, 
hc^  la  ia  bad  tsste,  as  is  the  introduction  of  Prince  Albert's  arms,  unless  he 
teWangbt  in  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts.— No.  76, 
bf  ThooaiS  Wilmshurst,  has  good  drapery,  but  there  is  a  want  of  ehsemble 
k»  thveooipasltion.- No.  77,  by  John  G.  Craoe,  is  not  in  colours,  and  is  de- 
vaiad  90  fr  rriigious  subject  offensive  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
iliv  f^|*i*i  empire.  A  piece  of  stained  glass  we  must  notice  is  the  intro- 
Imc:Ijm»  of  Dnht  Ernest  the  Pious  of  Brunswick,  ancestor  of  the  Queen  and 
Albert,  but  having  nothing  to  do,  we  presume,  with  the  Houses  of 


Having  gone  through  the  stained  glass,  wa  come  lo  numerous  and  varied 
specfanens  of  decoration,  the  whole  of  wbidi  we  cannot  enumerate. 

No.  78,  is  a  Tery  fine  deiiga,  by  Richard  Popplewell  Pullan,  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  notice  in  detail  It  shows  much  study,  much  labour,  and  a 
firm  hand.— The  frieze,  by  the  same  artist.  No.  79.  Is  very  gorgeous.— No  61, 
by  R.  A.  Harrison,  in  tbe  style  of  the  ninth  century,  is  in  a  good  tone.— 
Richard  Prosser.  C.B.,  of  Birmingham,  has  realised  the  Idea  suggested  by 
us  just  now ;  and  in  a  design  for  ornamental  pavement,  No.  62,  has  repre* 
sented  the  arms  of  tbe  Commissioners  of  Fine  ArU.  We  now  beg  to  suggest 
those  of  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  house- 
keeper to  the  Commons.  Another  design  for  a  pavement,  No.  86,  by  J. 
Bowron,  is  poor  and  complicated. 

In  No.  85,  designs  for  inlaid  flooring,  by  Austin  and  Rammell ;  the  mate- 
rial is  good,  but  the  design  poor.  The  series  of  drawings,  marked  No.  89,  by 
Owen  Jones,  are  most  laborious.  One  of  them,  a  tremendous  cartoon,  ex- 
hibits a  plan  for  all  the  pavements  of  ile  Palace.  We  do  not,  however,  like 
the  designs  so  well  as  many  we  have  seen  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Tho  materials  proposed  for  the  several  pavements  we  regret  we  have  not 
time  now  to  notice. 

Specimens  of  metal  casting,  by  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Co.,  are  very  fincw— 
Henry  Petlier  has  a  design  for  a  pavement,  No.  92,  very  poor.— A  similar 
design,  by  Thomss  Jago,  No.  93,  it  not  well  conceived.- The  design  for  a 
cast  iron  gate,  by  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Son,  No.  94,  is  poor  and  out  of 
style.— The  specimens  of  iron  and  brass  castings,  by  Messenger  and  Sons, 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  skill.  We  do  not,  however,  think  any  castings  here 
come  up  to  the  Berlin  work.— Messrs.  Elkiogton  have  shown  some  favourable 
examples  of  electro-bronsing,  gikiing,  Sec, 

The  castings  exhibited  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  specify,  but  we  may 
repeat  we  do  not  think  they  are  so  good  as  they  might  be. 

The  inlaid,  tesselated  and  encaustic  tilea  of  various  kinds  seem  good  as 
materials. 

A  number  of  specimens  .of  fresco,  encaustic,  f empem,  and  various  deco- 
rative paintfogs  come  next,  by  Crare,  Simpson^  Moxon,  Sang,  CoHman, 
Bohn,  Sec.  These  are  mostly  in  modem  styles,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as 
s|)ecimcns  of  manlpulatien  and  nwterial  if  and  not  aa  designs  appropriate  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.    On  the  staircase  are  some  good  csrtuons. 

Next  month  we  shall  enter  merr  fully  into  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
articles,  at  which  we  have  only  just  had  time  to  take  a  rapid  glance. 


Several  railways  are  to  be  opene<1  In  Mky,  On  the  1st,  ilie  Bricklayer's 
Arm«  bran^  to  the  Croydon  and  Dover  Railway  will  be  opened,  also  tbe 
extension  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  which  will  be  completed  the 
whole  distance,  forming  a  direct  communication  of  200  miles  from  London  to 
Exeter ;  the  Norwich  and  Tarmoutli  Railway,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Derby 
junction  line. 

The  disaster  which  lately  occurred  at  the  Brick]ayer*8  Arms  station  of  the 
Croydon  and  Dover  railway,  by  the  falling  of  the  roof,  was  occasioned  by 
too  great  exertions  being  made  by  tbe  contractors  in  proceeding  with  tlie 
works,  and  laying  the  l>oarding  and  slating,  before  the  framing  was  com- 
pletely fixed.  A  ithough  the  iron  work  appears  to  be  very  light,  the  roof  htt 
been  protrd  in  the  presence  of  General  Pasley  and  others,  to  Dear  a  breaking' 
weight  of  62)b.  per  f<ot  ^uper,  double  the  pressure  a  roof  is  ever  likely  to  be 
submftted  to.  Notwithttinding  the  extent  of  damage,  the  whole  of  the 
works  of  the  station  have  been  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  opening 
on  the  first  of  Mky  *,  we  hope  in  the  next  Journal  to  be  able  to  give  a  drawing 
of  the  roof. 

NKWCASTLE-ON^TvifB  — Thechurch  of  tbe  Hospital  cf  St  Mary,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Jaiely  used  as  a  Krammar  school,  has  bepn  pulled  down  bv  ord^r  of 
the  curporation.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Hrnrv  11.,  by  Aselack  of 
KtliinKbowe.  or  Killingworth.  Brand,  the  historian,  1788,  says,  **  The  grand 
eastern  window,  now  entirely  built  up,  contained  in  its  painted  or  stained 
glass  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  child  on  her  knees,  and  that  the 
present  floor  covered  a  pavement  of  Dutch  tiles  of  different  colours  laid 
lozenge-wise.  Mr.  John  Dobson,  architect,  prepared  a  fine  plan  for  its  com- 
plete restoration ;  the  whole  of  the  antiquity  lovers  are  sore  at  the  unac- 
countable and  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  pulling  it  down 
as  it  is  not  contemplated  to  erect  any  building  upon  the  site. 

Mr.  Bain  has  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the  capabilities  of 
bis  electric  printing  telegraph,  de8crib<>d  by  uain  ih<  Journal  Vol.  VL  pp  284 
and  300.  It  has  been  fixed  at  the  terminus  of  tbe  Suuih  Western  RaiUav  at 
Nine  E'ms,  and  the  sution  at  Wimbledon,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  at  eacn  of 
these  places  Is  a  simihu'  apparatus,  as  sbovtn  at  p.  300.  and  a  communication, 
formed  between  them  by  a  single  wire  through  which  the  electric  fluid  is' 
conveyed.  By  tbe  aid  of  the  apparatus  a  printed  correspondence  may  be  kept 
up  between  the  two  stations. 

The  whole  of  the  works  of  Trafalgar  Square,  excepting  the  steps  round  the. 
Nelson  columh,  are  completed,  and  will  be  opened  in  course  of  a  few  days. 


SEVERN  STEAM  BOILERS. 

Sib, — I  have  had  my  attention  only  just  called  to  your  review  in  a  recent 
number,  of  Mr.  Macqueen's  pamphlet  on  the  Rubjcct  of  the  Royal  Mall  Steam 
Packet  Company,  and  from  it  I  perceive  that  you  have  inadvertently  been  led 
to  adopt  that  gentlemaa's  unsupported  snd  oft  refuted  atatements,  and  in 
consequence  to  pursue  a  course  of  argiment,  in  reference  to  the  directors 
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which,  when  tcquainted  with  the  facts,  yonr  tense  of  Justice  to  ill  parties 
will  induce  yon  to  withdraw.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  imputation  of  their 
hating  allowed  boilers  to  be  put  into  their  ship  Sevfm,  the  malconstruction 
of  which  caused  that  vessel  to  take  fire.  I  ha?e  frequently  denied  and  dis- 
proved  not  only  her  having  caught  fire  from  any  fault  of  the  boiler  furnaces, 
bui  her  having  caught  fire  at  ali,  tliat  I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Macqueen's  blind 
and  pertinacious  repetition  of  a  purely  malicious  an  invention.  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  wish  to  make  your  columns  the  field  of  contention  upon  a  subject, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  all  unbiassed  readers  of  onr  correspondence,  has  long 
been  set  at  rest,  and  therefore  content  myself  with  referring  you  to  my  letter 
upon  this  subject  to  Mr.  Macqueen,  in  Herapath't  Raihoag  Journal  of  the 
16th  insUnt. 

Relying  on  your  impartiality,  I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

John  CiM>0MB. 

Brieiotlron  Worke, 

Miarth  29, 1844. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
jlprit  2.— The  Pibsidbnt  in  the  chair. 
The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  slips  in  cuttings  and  embanlonents  of  rail- 
ways was  renewed,  and  extended  to  such  a  length  as  to  prevent  any  papers 
,  from  bf ing  read.  Some  observations  were  'made  by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche. 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and  several  members,  on  the  geological  featurra  of 
the  slips,  whether  occurring  naturally  in  cliflTs,  as  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Might,  or  in  the  artificial  cuttings  of  railways.  It  was  contended,  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  reduction  of  the  lower  and  softer  beds  to  the  state  of  mud.  by 
percolated  water,  rendered  them  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent strata,  and  that  the  mass,  when  saturated,  slid  down  by  its  own 
gravity ;  but  that  slips  in  railway  work,  were  accelerated  by  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  passage  of  the  trains.  The  vibration  of  the  air  from  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun,  had  been  known  to  cause  an  avalanche  *,  and  the  cases  were 
almost  analogous.  More  attention  both  to  surface  and  bottom  drainage  of  i  he 
slopes  was  much  insisted  upon ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  the  back  drains,  so 
close  to  the  top  of  the  cuttings,  were  prejudicial ;  that  in  the  dry  season  the 
liottoros  cracked,  the  rain  found  its  way  through,  and  it  had  been  frequently 
noticed  that  the  slips  commenced  at  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  these  drains. 
The  dry  shafts  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, by  Mr.  Braithwaite,  with  the  concurrence  of  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  were 
instanced  as  successful  in  rendering  wet  and  treacherous  strata  comparatively 
dry  and  secure.  A  section  wa^  exhibited  of  the  embankment  at  Hanwell,  on 
the  Great  AVestern  Railway  ;  tfdt  e.nbankment,  which  was  of  gravel,  was  54 
feet  high ;  it  was  laid  in  a  manhy  valley  traversed  by  the  river  Brent ;  the 
London  clay,  upon  which  it  was  laid,  inclined  towards  the  river,  and  at 
one  of  the  numerous  fissures  with  which  that  stratum  aboun-Js,  a  subsidence 
occurred  squeezing  up  at  the  same  time  on  the  lower  side  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  the  embankment  sunk,  which  was  stated  to  be  nearly  as  much  in  one 
year  as  the  entire  mass  of  the  embankment.  This  subsidence  was  stopped 
by  loading  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  thus  restoring  equilibrium,  and  it  was 
stated  to  be  at  present  quite  secure.  It  was  urged  that,  in  the  earthwork  of 
canals,  where  there  was  no  vibration,  the  slips  generally  occurred  in  the  first 
few  months  after  the  formation  of  the  embankments  ;  but  that,  on  railways, 
they  occurred  quite  as  frequently  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  much  was  due  to  vibration. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
JprU  15.— W.  TiTE.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  l>y  ley,   the  Honorary  Secretary,  giving  '*  j^n 

mnalgsit  qf  a  fVork  o  t  Pr' n  tf  *  "eiM  ed  to  the  Institute  by  M.  6.  Abel 
Blouet,  of  Paris.  The  con^  dentio  i  of  the  subject  of  Penitenthuries  having 
of  late  occupied  the  public  nnnd  in  France,  the  Government,  in  1836,  com- 
missioned M.  de  Beaumont  and  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  proceed  to  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  general  working  of  the  Penitentiary  system 
in  that  country,  who  on  their  return  made  a  report  which  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  by  the  public.  Subsequently,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
c  tmmissioned  M.  Demeta  to  visit  America,  to  make  himself  acquainted  witli 
the  moral  results,  obtained  in  the  United  Slates,  from  the  system,  since  the 
visit  of  M.  de  Beaumont  and  M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  M.  Blouet  accompanied 
hun,  charged  to  study  the  architectural  part  of  the  question,  that  is  to  say, 
the  advantages  or  incjnviences  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Principal  Ame- 
rican Penitentiaries ;  their  condition  with  respeet  to  discipline,  and  more 
es|)ecially  «ith  reference  to  the  expense  incurred  in  th^ir  construction ;  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  modified  general  system  througfaoit 

France  for  aupb  atructuret.    M.  Blouet  subsequently  visited  England,  Swit- 


zerland, Rome,  and  most  of  the  departmental  prisons  in  France.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  America  there  are  two  different  systems  in  operation,  known 
respectively  as  that  of  Auburn  and  that  of  Philadelphia.  M.  Blouet  gave  at 
considerable  length  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  last-mentioned  system,  anl 
combatted  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  it.  The  design  particularly 
descril>ed,  and  illuatrated  with  drawinga,  was  the  result  of  M.  Bkwiet'ssta* 
dies  for  a  prison  with  solitary  confinement,  by  means  of  spacious  cells,  for 
585  prisoners,  (in  his  opinion  the  maximum  number  of  the  population  of  a 
prison,)  with  the  requ'^site  ofScesand  appurtenances,  houses  for  the  governor. 
Inspector,  chaplains,  and  other  Inferior  officers,  together  with  yards  for  exer- 
cise. Ice.,  wherein  the  prisoners  are  constantly  under  the  aupervisian  of  the 
governor  and  turnkeys,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  means  of  walking 
one  hour  in  the  day  to  each  prisoner.  From  a  central  Inspection  station,  the 
governor  has  a  view  of  all  the  doors  of  the  cells,  the  galleriea,  the  tumkeyi' 
rooms,  yardr,  and  indeed  all  the  points  where  he  may  wish  io  exerdse  s 
supervision. 

LX8T    or   NSlXr   PATENTS. 
CFram  Mettrt.  RoberieotCe  Lut,J 

GRAMTBU  IM  BNGLAMD   FROM   MABCH   30,  TO   APAU.  1^4,  1844. 

Sur  Monthe  attawedfor  Emrolmeni,  tmieee  oiherwite  egpreuad, 

John  Robert  Diekiee,  of  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho  Sqaare,  artbt,  tor  **  Impnfnmnu 
1 D  the  manoActure  of  mowdct.**— Mardi  SV. 

William  CroMklll,  of  the  Iron  Workt,  Barerley,  for  '*  Improveaeots  lo  aaeUii^  for 
making  wheels  for  carriages.**— March  80. 

Henry  Clayton,  of  Upper  Park  Place,  Dorset  Sqnare,  Itegent*B  Park,  plambcr  and  ma. 
chlnlstt  for  **  ImprovemenU  In  the  maotffsetnre  mt  tUes,  drain  pipes,  oe  tubes  asd  brkkt." 
—March  30. 

Johu  Bigg*,  of  the  borough  of  Leicester,  mannfkctnrer,  and  Hicbard  Harris,  the  yovngcr, 
of  Leicester,  aforesaid,  manufacturer,  for  *<  Improvements  In  the  manufactnre  of  toopinl, 
woven,  and  elastic  fabrics."— March  80. 

Leonard  Bostwick,  of  Fen  Court,  Fenchnrch  Street,  London,  mcrchast,  for  **  Certtin 
Improvements  In  machinery  or  apparatus  for  sewing  all  kinds  of  cloth  or  other  matcrUls.** 
—April  2. 

WUllam  Stace,  of  Benrldc,  Sossez,  famer.  and  PhlUp  Vallanee,  of  the  enne  place, 
fanner,  for  **  Improvements  In  applying  p  wer  for  drawing  or  working  ploaghs  4nd  otker 
Implements  and  carriages  used  for  agricultural  purposes."— April  3. 

John  Parsons,  of  Selwood  Teraee,  Brompton,  gentleman,  for  "Certain  Impmvwneptt 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cleansing  or  sweeping  chimneys  and  floes."— April  2. 

James  Murdoch,  of  Staple*s  Inn,  London,  mechanlcat  dranghtsmaa,  (6r  **  Oritle  Im- 
proved apparatus  and  proceaaes  for  preparing  the  Pliormlnm  tenas,  or  New  Zealand  ftu, 
BO  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  various  usdfbl  purposes.**  (Being  a  commnntral Hm.h- 
April2. 

Frederick  Brown,  of  Luton,  Bedford,  Ironmonger,  for  "  Improvements  In  stoves.*'— 
AprU  10. 

James  Murray,  of  Gamklrk  Coal  Company,  Scotland,  for  "  A  new  method  of  otlnfc  »i>d 
applying  artificial  gaa  made  from  coal,  oil,  or  other  substances,  for  Hghtteg  and  v««Tt«l< 
ing  caverns,  pits,  or  mines,  or  other  pita  where  minerals  or  metala  are  worked  or  caifMip 
ed.*'— April  10 1  four  months. 

Richard  Barbet,  of  Hotel  Street,  Leicester,  confectioner,  for  **  Improvements  In  appan. 
tut  for  giving  quick  rotary  motion  to  mops  and  such  like  Instramentt."— Apell  10. 

John  Altken,  of  Surrey  Square,  fbr  **  Improvements  In  water  maehloea,  or  eofloes  tod 
steam-engines,  and  the  mode  of  tractloa  on,  or  in  canals  or  other  waters  or  waja."— 
April  10. 

George  William  Lenox,  and  John  Jones,  of  BUUter  Square,  London,  merehanty  for 
"  Improvements  in  the  mann^ture  of  sheavea  and  shells  for  hlocka,  and  of  bolt  liap  or 
washers,  for  the  purposes  of  shipwrights  and  engineers."— April  10. 

James  Kennedy,  of  the  firm  of  Bury,  Curtis,  and  Kennedy,  of  Liverpoot,  engineer,  and 
Thomas  Vernon,  of  the  same  place.  Iron  ship-bullder,  for  **CerUin  Improvrmcots  ia  tSc 
building  or  construction  oi  Irou  and  other  vessels  for  navigation  on  water."— April  Ik. 

John  Lawsen,  of  Leeds,  engineer,  and  Thomas  Robinson,  of  the  same  place,  to- 
dresser,  for  **  Certain  ImprovemenU  in  niachlnery  for  beckting,  dreaaing,  ooeaWng,  sad 
cleaning  flax,  wool,  silk,  and  other  fibrous  sabstances."— April  10. 

Edgar  Heale.  of  Brixton,  gentUman,  for  **  Certain  Improvements  in  the  eoatSrac«lea  ef 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  roads  and  railways.*'— April  Id. 

Donald  Grant,  of  Greenwich,  cm}.,  for  *  ImprovemenU  applicable  to  the  ventUstioa  of 
apartmenU  In  which  gas  and  other  combustible  matters  are  consumed  by  Icnftteo."- 
April  18.  ^ 

John  Bailey  Denton,  of  Gray*8  Inn  Square,  Und-agent,  for  **  Improveaaents  In  ma- 
chinery for  moulding  or  ahapiug  day  and  other  plastic  substances,  fur  dralotng  and  otm 
purpofc*.**- April  Id. 

James  Murdoch,  of  Staple's  Ion.  mechanical  drsogMsman  and  dvll  engineer,  fbr  «*  Crr- 
tain  ImprovemenU  In  the  construction  of  vessels  fur  holding  aSrated  liquids,  and  la  Ui* 
means  tor  Introdudiig  such  liquids  Into  the  said  vessels,  and  rctaininf  U»vm  t)>erc-.o." 
(Being  a  communlcaUoa.) — April  18. 

John  Smith,  of  Bradford,  York,  worsted  spinner,  for  **  Improvemente  to  mai-hlnery  tar  i 
tentcring  and  stretching  cloths  or  fabrics.'*— AprU  18. 

Richard  RoberU,  of  the  Globe  Works,  Bf  anchester,  engineer,  for  **  Certain  Improm. 
menu  In  machinery  or  apparatus,  for  the  preparation  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  atse  f*M 
spinning  and  doubling  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  sabstances."— ^prU  id. 

Joseph  Woods,  of  Barge  Yard  Chambm.  Bncklersbury,  gentleman,  for  **  Impiuwmseu 
In  regulating  the  power  and  velocity  of  machines  for  communlcaUng  power.*-  Bciof  s 
communication.)— AprU  18. 

William  Hudson,  of  New  King  Street,  Klngston-upon-Han,  estate  ageBt,  Ibr  a 
for  "  Making  aad  compressing  bricks,  tiles,  sqnare  pavers,  and  omaaeni 
April  18. 

Henry  Fresrson,  of  Amo  Vale.  Nottingham,  lace  menufacturer,  for  **  Improvemeott  isi 
the  maniifkctureof  warp  fkbrirs.**— April  28. 

Peter  Lear,  of  Boston,  8nfl\>lk,  of  the  SUU  of  Massachnsetta,  America,  gentlemaa, 
**  Certain  new  and  tuefnl  ImprovemenU  in  machinery  for  propeUIng  iiesili  throiMh  ts«t 
water.**- April.8.  /  r    r-      o  --• 

WUllam  Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  door  spring  manufScturer,  fbr  "  Improeeeaee  »  la  tt« 
manufacture  ot  axle  puUeys,  and  in  pegs  or  pins  for  banging  hau  or  oCtaei  gnnactits."^ 
April  34. 

^  Ben<  AUaire,  of  Chariotte  Street,  FiUroy  Sqnare,  dyer  and  cleaner,  fbr  **  Imptovcmesm 
a  cleansing  gentlemen's  garoKnu.**— April  24. 
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THE  IRON  ROOF 

AT  THE    BBICSLAYER8    ARMa'  STATION   OF  THE  DOV£R  AUD  CROYDON 
RAILWAYS. 

(Wiih  on  Bnfravmff,  Pimie  VI L) 
REFERENCfi  TO  THE  ENGRAVING. 

Fig.  1.  SectioD  of  roof;  and  Fig.  2.  Girders  or  bearers,  both  figures 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  i  iu.  to  1  ft.*  Fig.  3.  Parts  at  large,  drawD  to  a 
scale  of  II  io«  to  the  foot.  A,  Kiog  bead,  with  rid^e  piece  over. 
A  B,  Skylight.    B,  Flashing  piece  foot  of  skylights.     C  and  D,  Abat- 


I  of  stays  at  the  principal.  E,  Foot  of  principals,  with  half  of 
a  gutter,  and  a  shoe.  F,  Abutment  plate  of  stays,  showing  the 
cvDoexion  of  the  feet  of  the  two  stays  and  the  tie  rods.  Fig.  4.  Sec* 
tioo  of  principal  rafter.  Fig.  5,  Section  of  stays,  D  F,  and  C  F. 
Fig.  6.  Plan  of  sUtioo. 

broor  last  month's  number  we  mentioned  that,  notwithstanding  the 
accident,  which  bad  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roofs  of 
the  sheds,  that  the  station  would  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  the 
(by  appointed ;  this  was  realized,  hy  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  sob- 
cootraetors  for  the  roofs,  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  the 
London  works,  Birmingham,  and  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Messrs. 
Griasell  and  Peto,  the  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the 
station. 

h  the  annexed  plate  fig.  6  is  a  plan  of  the  station  which  sufficiently 
expbinsthegeneralarrangement.  The arriral shed  is  paved  with  wood 
tod  the  platforms  laid  with  the  Seyssel  Asphalte  in  a  very  superior 
Biaooer;  tbe  Colonnade  columns  are  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  support 
a  beafy  eotaUature,  the  roof  over  the  booking  offices  is  covered  with 
larffe  Italian  tiles,  and  the  front  of  the  building  is  in  the  lUlian  style 
vith  massive  iron  gates  in  each  of  the  openings  opposite  the  ends  of 
tbe  rails.  Tbe  roofs  which  cover  the  arrival  and  departure  platforms, 
raib^  and  carriage  shed,  extend  in  length  405  ft.  bj  157  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
Tbe  space  is  formed  into  3  divisions  with  iron  roofs  spanning  each 
which  it  is  our  present  object  to  explain. 

Tbe  roofs  are  of  a  remarkably  light  construction,  bu{  by  a  judicious 
dtftribution  of  tbe  material ;  they  have  been  found,  upon  actual  experi- 
ment hereafter  reported,  to  be  of  ample  strength.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
framing  of  the  roof,  one  half  of  one  span  is  only  shown  as  the  other  half 
is  but  a  repetition,  the  total  span  is  52  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  rise  above  the 
springing  at  E,  is  11  ft  and  above  the  centre  horizontal  tie  bar  9  ft., 
toe  framing  of  the  principals  or  trusses  shown  in  fig.  1  are  placed  6  ft. 
4  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre  without  any  intervening  rafters,  the 
coveringas  will  be  presently  explained  is  laid  upon  this  framing.  There 
are  195  pair  of  principals ;  each  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct 
members.  (1)  The  two  rafters  A  Ej  (2)  the  two  outer  tie  bars, 
E  F;  (3)  the  central  tie  bar,  FF;  (4)  the  two  suspension  bars, 
F  A;  and  (5)  the  four  struts,  F  D  and  F  C.  The  rafters  are  com- 
\  posed  of  two  wrought-iron  bars  A  E,  each  the  whole  length  of  one 
side  of  the  roof,  and  are  2J  inches  deep  by  A  thick  ;  between  these 
two  bars,  a  flitch  of  deal  3  in.  deep  by  1}  thick  (four  pieces  are  got 
out  of  a  2|  inch  batteu)  which  projecU  below  the  iron  work  and 
furms  a  bead  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  these  iron  bars  and  deal  are  bolted 
tofrether  with  iron  bolts  16  inches  apart;  the  deal  not  only  stiffens  the 
mfters,  but  affords  a  nail  hold  for  securing  the  boarding,  the  rafters 
Abnt  at  the  top  on  to  a  cast  iron  king  head  as  shown  at  large  at  A,  fig.  3, 
sod  at  the  foot  they  abut  on  iron  shoes  to  which  they  are  bolted  as 
shown  atE.,  these  shoes  are  merely  bedded  on  the  wall  or  girders  and 
are  not  in  any  way  bolti*d  down,  this  allows  for  the  free  expansion  of 
tbe  metal.  The  suspension  bars  A  F,  and  central  tie  bar  F  F,  are 
uf  wrought  iron  2  incnes  deep  by  }  thick,  and  the  outer  tie  bar  is  3 
in.  deep  by  i  thick ;  the  struts  C  F  and  D  F,  are  of  cast  iron  5  ft. 
^  long  of  a  section  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  three  inches  diameter  in  the 
centre,  and  two  inches  diameter  at  the  ends,  the  ends  of  the  bars 
II  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  fig.  3,  A,  C,  D,  and  E.,  pass  in  between 
ibe  two  iron  bars  of  the  rafters,  and  are  there  ri vetted  together  by 
jriveU;  tbe  ends  of  the  two  tie  bars  atF,  and  the  suspension  bar 
are  first  secured  by  means  of  wrought  iron  cheeks  with  two  f 
«iid  \  inch  rivets  to  each  end  as  shown  at  F,  and  over  these  is  a 
east  iron  abutment  piece  which  clips  the  wrought  iron  cheeks,  and 
allows  the  ends  of  the  two  cast  iron  struts  to  pass  between ;  a  }  inch 
sat  and  screw  bolt  is  then  passed  through  the  eyes  and  secures  the 
whole  together ;  it  should  be  here  observed  that  these  struU  together 
with  the  abutment  pieces,  are  all  made  alike  so  that  it  makes  no 
diierence  whether  the  diagonal  stmU  be  for  either  the  right  or 
left  band  abotments— at  the  top  and  under  the  skylights,  there  are 
I  wrought  iron  stay  bolU  between  each  pair  of  rafters  which  cross 
each  other,  and  give  great  stiffness  to  that  part  of  the  roof. 
I        Xo.  8l.~Vot.  VII  —May,  1841. 


Between  each  pair  of  principals  is  a  skylight,  6  ft.  3  in.  wide  and 
4  ft.  2  in.  long,  of  cast  iron,  A  B,  Fig.  3,  the  bars  are  2  In.  deep  and 
1  in.  wide,  across  two  rabbets,  and  between  eaeh  skylight  is  a  east  iron 
gotter  2i  in.  wide  and  24  in.  high ;  the  top  of  thu  gutter  is  secured 
bv  a  bolt  to  the  king  heads,  and  at  the  foot  by  an  iron  stud  bolted  to 
the  principal:  on  each  side  of  the  skylights  there  is  a  rabbet  cast 
which  turns  down  into  the  eutter  just  described,  and  at  the  foot  are 
cast  iron  flashing  pieces,  which  are  overlapped  at  the  top  edge  bf  the 
skylight.  Over  the  top  of  the  skylights  is  a  ridge  piece,  of  oast  iron, 
as  showu  at  A,  in  length  of  about  5  ft. ;  each  end  has  a  fillet  east  on  the 
top,  these  ridge  pieces  leave  a  space  between  tbe  ends,  over  which 
is  fitted  a  cast  iron  ridge  capping  with  a  fiHet  on  the  underside  of  the 
ends  so  as  to  clip  over  the  fillets  oast  on  tbe  ends  of  tbe  ridfje  pieoes, 
and  in  the  centre  ie  a  boss  with  an  eye  which  passes  oVer  the  end  of 
a  bolt  eye  east  on  the  top  of  the  iron  king  heads,  and  there  tecnred 
by  means  of  a  key  passing  through  the  eyes  as  shown  at  A  fig.  8; 

By  a  little  attention  to  the  description  of  tbe  construction,  it  will 
be  seen  that  although  the  parts  are  put  together  with  great  simpiietty, 
considerable  judgment  has  been  bestow^  npon  them  to  allow  for 
tbe  free  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metals,  and  at  tlw  same 
time  to  give  stiffness  to  tbe  several  parts. 

The  covering  of  tbe  roof  consists  of  1|  inch  boardings  (out 
of  one*cut  battens,)  planed,  grooved,  and  tongoed  with  hoop  iton, 
and  nailed  down  to  the  principal  rafters ;  tbey  are  laid  longitudinally, 
and  are  stiffened  by  plates  of  fender  iron  4  in.  wide  by  -ft^hs.  nailed 
on  tbe  top  of  the  bc«rding  i  n  a  diagonal  direction:  tbe  external  cover- 
ing is  of  queen's  slating ;  the  gotters  between  the  roofs  at  tbe  eaves 
are  of  cast  iron,  as  shown  at  E,  the  joinls  of  which  are  secured  with 
iron  cement  The  feet  of  tbe  priweipals,  at  we  before  stated,  are  se- 
cured to  iron  shoes,  whieb  are  of  various  fonns,  either  for  beddin^^  on 
the  walls  or  the  iron  girders.    The  roof  is  supported  on  cast  iron 

girders,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  of  an  elliptical  form ;  the  centre  is  12i  in. 
eep,  and  the  ends  2  ft.  8  in. ;  they  are  let  into  grooves  in  the  stand- 
ards over  the  iron  columns,  and  there  secured  roogptudinally  by  iron 
bolts.  The  distance  between  the  columns  is  25  ft.  4  in.  from  centre  to 
centre;  the  standards  above  the  colunans  are  6|in.  square  in  the 
middle  and  8  in.  square  at  the  base  and  top,  and  are  2  ft.  8  in.  high ; 
they  are  let  into  a  socket  cast  on  the  top  of  the  column.  Tbe  columns 
are  13  ft.  high  and  6i  in.  diameter  at  top,  and  8  in.  at  bottom :  they 
stand  on  iron  bases  2  ft.  square  and  4  in.  thick,  bedded  on  brick  piers 
3  ft.  square,  taken  in  all  cases  down  to  the  gravel ;  12  columns  are 
cast  hollow  and  form  pipes  to  convey  the  water  from  the  gutter  to  the 
drain. 

The  carriage  shed  and  engine  house  have  a  similar  roof,  as  just  de- 
scribed, excepting  that  they  are  not  covered  with  boarding,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  flitch  of  deal  between  tbe  wrought  iron  bars  of  tbe 
principals,  but  they  are  kept  apart  by  small  pieces  of  cast  iron,  and  a 
rivet  passes  through  it  ana  both  bars;  the  slates  are  laid  on  iron  laths 
1  in.  deep  bv  i  in.,  placed  edgeways.  Instead  of  tbe  skylights  over 
the  engine  nouse  being  laid  on  the  principals  they  are  elevated  2  ft. 
to  allow  for  the  free  escape  of  the  smoke  and  steam  from  the  en- 
gines. 

The  experiment, — ^In  order  to  prove  that  the  accident  occasioned 
by  the  falling  of  the  roof  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  caused 
by  defective  construction,  the  contractors  ordered  two  principals 
to  be  framed  and  boarded,  and  so  placed  that  i^ilWay  bars  could 
be  turned  from  an  overhanging  scaffolding  placed  oU  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  near  which  tbe  experimental  rafters  were  placed ;  the 
liars  were  then  gradually  lowered  so  as  to  evenly  load  one  of  the 
two  prinoipaU  until  the  load  was  equal  to  40  lb.  upon  the  square  foot, 
that  being  double  the  load  intended  to  be  carried  by  the  roof  in  ques- 
tion; the  principals  were  then  left  for  24  hours  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  Railways  (General  Pasley)  and  other  gen- 
tlemen interested,  when  their  ultimate  strength  was  to  be  tested; 
which  was  done  on  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  presehce  of  General 
Paslevr  Messrs.  J.  and  L.  Cubitt,  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  Mr.  Ranger, 
Mr.  Fox  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  railway ;  the  same 
plan  of  lowering  tbe  bars  was  adopted,  and  they  were  loaded  until  the 
weight  of  65  lb.  per  square  foot  broke  the  cast  iron  king  head,  the 
wrought  iron  rafter  then  buckled,  but  did  not  sustain  the  slightest 
fracture.  Every  one  present  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the 
result  of  the  experiment  which  fully  carried  out  tbe  sUtements  of  the 
contractors,  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  the  roof* 

EnaiMBBaiRo  HoNOuas.— It  is  with  great  satisfiictlon  ae  have  to  announce 
anoihrr  engineer,  Dr.  MacNeil,  has  been  honoured  by  a  knighthood,  there  is 
not  a  member  in  tbe  profession  who  is  more  respected  than  Sir  John  MacNei), 
and  we  feel  assured  it  will  be  a  great  gratification  to  the  profession  generally. 
Wo  have  long  since  advocated  lor  houcurs  being  granted  to  the  Engineering 
Profession,  and  it  now  affords  us  much  pleasuce  to  see  that  our  desires  are 
being  gradually  fulfilled. 
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TO  FIND  THE  MAGNITUDE  AND  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH, 
WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  RAILWAYS; 

Without prcBuppoaing  it  to  be  any  particular form.^ 

By  OuvJER  Btrne,  Mathematician,  &c. 

To  find  the  length  of  a  degree  in  any  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  the  assistance  of  railroads,  presents  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  mathematician. 

In  England,  America,  and  on  the  Continent,  there  are  at  present  a 
considerable  number  of  railroads  long  enough  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
we  can  have  a  suflScient  number  of  examples.  The  lengths,  bearings, 
elevations,  and  depressions,  &c.,  of  the  several  planes  which  compose 
each  railroad,  may  be  had  from  different  companies  or  their  respective 
engineers,  and  if  the  dimensions  thus  obtained,  are  not  considered 
accurate  enough,  thev  can  be  easily  taken  over  again.  When  this  in- 
formation is  acquired,  the  length  of  the  arc  on  the  surface  of  the  earlh 
between  any  two  given  points  in  the  line  of  road  may  be  very  readily 
determined,  on  account  of  the  approximantof  the  general  line  of  most 
railroads  to  levelness.  By  astronomical  observations  the  latitudes  of 
both  ends  of  the  road,  or  any  point  in  it  may  be  determined,  and  also 
the  length  of  a  degree  upon  any  arc  passing  through  either  extremity, 
and  a  point  in  the  line  of  road ;  as  the  bearings  and  length  of  such  arc 
can  always  be  found. 

Then  supposing  a  railroad  selected  of  such  a  length,  that  from  a 
point  in  it  the  length  of  a  degree  is  known  on  the  arc  passing  through 
that  point  and  the  beginning  of  the  road,  and  also  that  of  a  degree  on 
the  arc  passing  throueh  the  said  point  and  the  termination  of  the  road, 
^od  the  arcs  to  be  oblique ;  or  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  to 
ha^ve  two  roads  ID  the  snme  latitude  or  nearly  so,  such  that  the  length 
of  a  degree  on  the  are  passing  through  the  extremities  of  each  is  as- 
certained ;  from  which  it  is  required  to  find  the  length  of  a  degree  on 
the  meridiao,  and  also  that  of  a  degree  on  an  arc  perpendicular  to  it, 
at  the  same  point. 

This  may  be  done  as  follows : — 


Let  L  A  R  be  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  S  A  P  an  arc  of  the  curve  at 
right  angles  to  it,  AT  one  of  the  arcs  upon  which  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree ia  known=;L;  and  AQ  the  other  upon  which  the  length  of  a 
degree  =  ii  also,  let  the  bearings  of  these  arcs,  or  the  angles  LAT 
ana  Q  A  R,  which  are  kDown  =  a  and  h  respectively ;  again,  let  g  = 
57''-295r79,5  the  arc  equal  in  length  to  the  radius,  therefore  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  A  in  the  are  AT  =  L^ ;  and  that  at  A  in  AQ  =  Ig* 
To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arcs  R  AL  and  SAP,  let  the 
radius  of  curvalure  of  Ibe  meridian  at  A  =  x,  and  that  of  its  perpen- 
dicular or  of  the  arch  S  A  P  at  the  point  A  =  y.  Take  AC,  an  inde- 
finitely small  portion  of  A  T=s,  and  AE,  an  indefinitely  small  por- 
tion of  A  Q  =  ^\ 

Then  A6  =  tcoi.a,andBC  =  t8in.  a,as  AC  is  supposed  to  be 
indefinitely  sitialU 

Now  fiom  the  nature  of  the  osculating  circle  at  A,  in  the  arc  R  AL, 
the  distance  of  the  point  B  from  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through 
A. 

.    »*  cos.  »a 
IS  : 

X 

for  A'  B',  fig*  2t  stands  in  the  same  position  as  A  B,  fig.  1,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  perpendicular  from  the  right  angle  at  A  or  A',  falling 
between  radius  of  cnivature  OB,  and  the  depression  mB'of  the 
point  B'  below  k\  or  that  of  B  below  the  horizontal  plane  passing 

1  Thi*  *rUd«i  ii  emtrtcttd  from  Mr.  BjnM*!  tztciuiTC  napnbttshtd  work,  entltltd, 
*  k  NevTbcoty  of  Om  Bt»m  ui  I«tb.'* 


through  A ;  and  the  depression  of  C  below  B  is  = '- — ,  for  the 

radius  of  curvature  of  the  arc  B  C  is  ultimately  the  aame  with  that  of 
SAP  at  the  point  A,  the  total  depression  of  C  below  A  is  equal, 

«*  COS.  »a   ,   t*  sin.  *a        .  /cos.  'a  ,   sin.  'aX 

Again,  by  the  property  of  the  circle  above  quoted, 

s* 

=:  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arc  AT,  at 


J  /COS.*  a   I   sin*,  a  \ 
\      X  y      / 

the  point  A  ==  L^; 

.•.Lir= 


xy 


(COS.*  a       sin.*  ax 
"i  ST  / 

By  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  we  find. 


y  COS.''  a-\-  z  cos.-  a  . . . .    (1.) 


xy 


;ta  =  ^« 


y  COS.*  h'\-x  sin.'  h       '  ° 
In  (1)  and  (2)  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  a,  substitute  «,  and  c  re- 
spectively; and  t' and  c'  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  h;  \Hhg=T't 
and  /g  =  r'.    Then  equations  (1)  and  (2)  become 


xy 


ye*  +X9* 


and 


f  «»x 


y'i^  +  x'  t* 


(3.) 
<4.) 


,  from  (8) 
X  —  re* 


r'  9'^x 


rt*  X  r*  8'ix     .  -    . 

, . ,    —1 =r 7— ni  hence  we  find 

.      ir  —  r  0=       x^r*  c'* 

'=  -n^ZTTl^  Xrr-andy^^^,^^.^,  X  r  r. 
By  restoring  the  values  of  r  and  r*,  we  have 

^  =i'LgCTs^'  ^  ^  ^^'  ^"^  y  =  T^-f^'  X  L/g,  the  radias 
of  curvature  of  the  meridian,  and  that  of  the  arc  perpendicular  to  it 
at  the  point  A. 

8'  e^  .i-.  g'9  c* 

*  =  length  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian  =  i^^^igii    X  L  i. 
^  =r  length  of  degree  on  arc  perpendicular  =  Lc*  — /c"   ^  ^  '• 

o 

By  restoring  the  values  of  8,  »',  c,  c',  we  have 
sin.2  a  cos.'  h  —  sin.*  h  cos.*  a 


L  sin.'  a  —  /  sin.*  h 

in.'  h  COS.*  a  —  cos.*  h  sin.'  a 


X  L  /,  =  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 
X  L  /  =  the  length  of 


meridian :  and, j  ^^.  i^ TT^^TfT 

'  L  COS.*  a  —  I  COS.*  n 

a  degree  on  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  at  the  point  A. 

By  the  help  of  this  problem  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  with  very 
little  trouble,  might  be  ascertained,  as  we  are  not  obliged  to  imagiiie 
the  earth  to  be  any  known  form,  because  be  it  '^f  wbateTer  fons  it 
may,  the  planes  which  compose  a  line  of  railroad  most  be  in  its  Mr- 
face  or  very  nearly  so :  nor  is  it  very  bard  to  finct  a  degree  or  iMre 
of  road  in  the  same  direction. 


An  Explosion  of  SuETERaANEOus  Water  took  place  lately  ^^  the  district 
of  Visen.  In  Portunl,  by  which  the  toll  was  tot  n  up,  aud  nrth  «od  ■tdM  Aug  t«  • 
ffiMt  hdcht  Into  the  air.  for  the  diatance  of  more  than  a  league,  between  tJe  amaU  rtfw 
OldroB  and  the  Douro.  All  the  eulttvated  Und  over  which  the  water  tWd  wm  d*- 
atroyed.  and  In  many  placea  U  created  rarlnei  forty  feet  In  depth,  and  tUrty  fatbiwi 
wide.  It  carried  away  and  ahattered  to  ftagmenU  in  »»■  courae.  which  wfc  ofeztmc 
raoidlty.  no  fewer  than  fifty  wind  and  water  mlUs,  choked  the  Douro  witi  nibhiak,  asd 
cabaed  the  death  of  nine  per«>ni.  including  one  entire  famUy.  On  the  aam  day  iiiMter 
■ I ..i^i.  ..i.^i^  i«  .k.  mmintein  itf  MarceUm.  In  the  aame  dlatrict.  anatn«  Cwim  thm 


cauaed  the  deaUi  of  nine  persona,  inauaing  od«  «ou(«  imouj.  '^'■y!* -»^""r  •»»' 
ezDioalon  took  place  in  the  mountain  of  MarceUm,  In  the  aame  dlatrict,  aristof  tnm  Utm 
same  aource.  but  bnmchlog  off  In  the  dlrecUon  of  the  rlTer  Bastanss.  It  carried  tmtif  a 
farm.bouae.  ftmr  oowa.  and  some  aheep  and  gpata.  A  almllar  oeenrrenee  took  plaaa  bare 
last  year  and  the  year  beibre,  and  18  noatha  alnct  in  Maddra,-^naMa. 
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ALTAR-SCREENS. 

(Frop^  tie  Eecle»iologi%U) 

Th£RE  are  two  ways  of  ornamenting  the  Eastern  wall  of  a  Chancel, 
which  we  had  not  space  enough  to  mention  wlien  arfi^uing  in  our  last 
number  against  the  admission  of  stone  or  wooden  Altar-screens  in  a 
parish  church. 

First,  there  is  ample  authority  for  hangings  of  costly  materials  and 
sai table  colour. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  very  common  way  of  re- 
lieving the  plainness  and  ugliness  of  plaistered  walls:  the  U!ie  of 
tapestry  and  embroidered  work  is  mentioned  repeatedly  both  before 
and  after  '  the  Reformation.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem\>er, 
that  a  hanging  of  crimson  is  at  this  day  (o  be  seen  behind  the  Altar  in 
Jesus  College  Chapel :  would  that  the  present  state  of  that  beautiful 
structure  could  be  quoted,  for  any  other  particular,  with  approbition 
b?  the  Eccie$iologi»L  Hangings  are  in  use  also  in  Merton  College 
cbapel,  Oxford.  It  is  obvious  now  simple  and  inoffensive  this  plan 
would  be ;  a  rich  effect  of  colour  will  be  obtained  without  any  solecism ; 
shall  we  add  as  an  additional  advantage,  at  a  trifling  cost  ?  The  chief 
ficellence,  however,  of  such  a  plan  is,  that  it  is  but  temporary ;  it 
inflicts  DO  permanent  blemish  or  absurdity  on  the  church.  The  hang- 
ings, easily  varied  or  renewed,  will  be  always  rich  and  in  keeping; 
and  can  at  any  moment  give  place  to  a  more  correct  (if  it  may  be)  or 
a  more  substantial  method  of  decoration. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  at  present  our  wish 
to  restore  has  gone  beyond  our  knowledge :  as  was  remarked  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  the  restorations  of 
the  DiiMteenth  century  may  be  classed  with  the  sacrilege  and  indif- 
ference of  the  preceding,  as  scarcely  less  dangerous  to  the  consistency 
and  original  beauty  of  our  ancient  churches.  To  connect  this  with 
our  present  sobjecf.  We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  so  hard  to  design 
as  a  screen.  Assuming  the  usual  axioms  of  reality  and  the  like,  we 
believe  that  many  ancient  and  universally  admired  screens  will  be 
found  faulty  when  tried  by  such  canons.  And  this  is  the  place  for 
another  caution ;  staunch  as  we  are  for  adhering  to  precedent,  bigoted 
as  we  are  called  in  our  admiration  of  ancient  works,  we  protest 
strongly  against  beine  supposed  to  admire  irrationally  and  indiscrimi- 
nately all  that  is  clear^  original  or  even  of  the  pure  period.  We  believe, 
iodeedf  that  in  perhaps  allexceptions  and  anomalies  of  the  old  church- 
builders,  some  great  genius,  some  counteracting  and  preponderating 
principle,  something  even  to  be  admired  will  1^  founa.  But  in  the 
attempt  to  revive  ancient  architecture,  we  have  no  safe  coarse  but. to 
find  oot  by  induction  some  (at  least)  general  rules,  and  to  lay  down 
fome  general  principles:  by  which  we  must  try  our  own  attempts  at 
imitation ;  by  which,  should  tliey  be  confirmed  by  use  and  experience, 
we  ma/  test  the  truthfulness  and  excellence  even  of  the  ancient  remains 
themselves.  It  will  therefore  be  of  small  use  to  bring  forward  a  soli- 
taij  example  of  a  detail  or  arrangement  as  authority  for  its  imitation, 
b  it  right  according  to  canons  which  have  been  carefully  drawn  up, 
and  are  as  yet  undisputed  ?  Is  it  defensible  upon  the  principles  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  life  of  ancient  art?  If  not,  it  is  no  more  to  be 
followed  than  any  exception  in  the  .£ueid,  however  striking  or  beau- 
tiful, b  allowed  to  be  parodied  in  a  school-boy's  copy  of  verses.  But 
if  even  ancient  screens,  in  particular,  may  be  thus  criticized,  it  is  easy 
to  infer  the  great  difficulty  of  desiening  modern  specimens ;  a  diffi- 
•ultj  naucb  increased  by  our  unwillingness  to  introduce,  or  our  igno- 
rance in  executing,  the  fair  imagery  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
tfleet  of  a  stone  reredos.  Can  anything  be  more  absuitl  than  to  make 
deep  niches,  with  canopies  complete,  to  hold  a  brass  plate  eneraved 
with  the  Commandments  ?  It  were  even  more  sensible  to  ennicne  the 
officimting  clergy,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last  paper.  We  would  refer 
lo  the  expensive  stucco  reredos  lately  placed  in  Holy  Trinity  church, 
Bromplon,  as  peculiarly  open  to  such  objections  of  principle.  For  a 
failure  in  stone  parclose  screens,  take  that  of  the  choir  at  Canterbury. 
Until  then  we  know  more  about  designing  in  this  branch,  what  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  adopt  the  temporary  arrangement  of  tapestry  and 

T^e  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  pictures,  as  **  Altar-pieces." 
We  premise  by  expressing  our  own  great  preference  of  fresco  or  dis- 
teaper^work  for  the  decoration  of  churches  to  the  use  of  paintings  on 
caovaMi.  The  latter  are  almost  always  incongruous,  and  often  become, 
br  tbeir  imviieldy  sixe  and  frames,  rather  eyesores  than  ornaments. 
Wbil,  for  instance,  can  be  worse  than  the  setting  of  the  Altar-piece 
in  8c.  JoWs  College  chapel ;  or  the  huge  picture  of  St  Michael,  with 
Its  eimbersome  pagan  frame-work  in  this  Trinity  College  chapel  ?  But 

*  Wa«ayf«ftrtoflM'«B1cnirgteABslkHia''fiwacoploMaBdlBttnstioffGollcctl^ 
•TcstmolB  la  prosroTtkls  asitrtloo. 


where  there  is  no  other  reredos,  and  where  the  ehorch  has  an  oil- 
painting,  we  wish  strongly  to  recommend  the  re-introduction  of  trip- 
tychs.  A  triptych  will  always  give  a  fitting  dignity  to  an  Altar,  and 
besides  keeping  the  size  of  tne  picture  within  bounces,  provides  it  with 
a  suitable  frame.  An  ancient  example  is  preserved  at  St  Cross's 
hospital,  though  now  removed  to  the  Hall. 

Triptychs  are  still  to  be  seen  in  two  churches  in  Worcestershire. 
One  advantage  consequent  on  the  revival  of  triptychs,  would  be  the 
cultivation  afa  severe  school  of  painting.  Far  less  money  than  is  ex- 
pencfed  on  many  showy  screens,  would  procure  a  good  devout  picture, 
the  leaves  of  the  triptych,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  simply  diapered. 
A  demand  for  ecclesiastical  painting  would  soon  command  a  supply. 
And  if  such  encouragement  did  not  find  out  some  English  disciples  of 
Overbeck,  (though  there  is  little  doubtof  thisinthe  present  improved 
state  of  feeling,)  what  should  hinder  that  foreign  artists  of  the  new 
Catholick  school  should  supply  us  with  what  we  want  ?  How  simply 
by  means  of  a  triptych  and  hangings,  could  the  barest  East  end  be 
made  not  decent  merely,  but  rich  and  dignified.  The  triptych  will 
stand  behind  the  Altar,  forming  alone  a  sufficient  background ;  on  each 
side,  hangings,  plain  or  embroidered,  from  a  moderate  height,  will 
hide  the  rough  wall,  with  no  disguise,  and  add  beauty  and  colour  to 
the  whole. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  consideration  of  fresco  or  distemper 
painting  as  applied  to  internal  walls.  We  are  persuaded  that  deco- 
rative colour  will  ultimately  win  its  way  even  with  the  most  obstinate. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  maybe  soon  and  well  set. 
Take  the  worst  East  end,  which  the  removal  of  a  revived-Pagan 
framework  has  left  bare  and  rough :  why  not  make  this  good  and 
richly  paint  it?  Thus  you  avoid  solecisms,  you  make  a  really  substan- 
tial restoration,  you  gain  a  beautiful  coloured  enrichment,  you  encou- 
rage one  of  the  noblest  of  arts.  What  might  not  be  hoped  for,  if  the 
Church  would  once  again  make  Painting  her  handmaid  ?  Instead  of 
the  "  portraits"  of  the  **  Exhibition,"  we  should  have  a  national  school 
of  art  working  for  the  holiest  of  services ;  and  perhaps  (it  may  be) 
rivalling  those  English  painters,  who  in  1350,  under  Hugh  of  St 
Atban's,  made  St  Stephen's  chapel  in  Westminster,  the  glory  not  only 
of  England  but  of  Christendom  itself. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  church-builders  and  restorers  respect- 
ing that  part  of  the  82nd  canon,  which  emoins  **that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments be  set  up  on  the  East  end  of  every  church  and  cbapel 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the  same."  Let  us  confess 
at  once  that  we  believe  this  injunction  to  have  lost  its  meaning  and 
force ;  yet  at  the  same  time  let  us  boldly  declare  that  we  have  no  with 
to  evade,  on  our  own  responsibility,  what  may  be  shewn  to  be  its  real 
obll^tion.  The  diflSculty  is  to  know  what  is  really  enjoined.  There 
are  indeed  many  at  this  time,  who,  despising  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  other  canons,  are  forward  in  putting  forth  the  claims  of  part  of 
this  one.  For  ourselves,  we  merely  intend  to  suggest  some  consider- 
ations, which  may  help  to  explain  this  ordinance,  and  hasten  on  per- 
haps the  adjustment  of  what  is  certainly  a  difficult  question.  What 
we  chiefly,  however,  wish  to  shew  is,  the  impropriety  of  niches,  or 
any  permanent  construction,  behind  the  ^Itar,  to  receive  the  tablets. 

Firstly.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  arrangement  is  ordered. 
It  is  an  incidental  detail,  rather  than  part  of  a  system.  It  is  not  recon- 
cilable with  what  we  know  was  the  usual  treatment  of  the  East  end 
at  that  time.  It  is  not  ordered  (we  believe)  either  in  the  Irish  or 
Scotch  canons* 

Secondly.  It  is  doubtful  what  part  of  the  church  is  meant — whether 
the  East  end  of  the  Chancel  or  the  Nave.  *  Church'  has  often  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  Nave,  as  distinguished  from  the  Chancel ; 
which  latter  is  a  technical  name  recognized  in  the  rubriok.  Now,  if 
the  Chancel  were  meant,  the  object  of  the  injunction  is  defeated ;  for 
how  can  "  the  people  l>est  see  and  read  the  same"  when  they  are  ex* 
cluded-^as  there  is  ample  evidence  our  Church  intended  them  to  be— 
from  the  Chancel,  and  are  kept  off  by  the  Rood-screen  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  from  the  Tables  ?  If  the  Nave  he  meant,  then  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  placing  them  behind  the  Altar,  or  for 
spoiling  reredoses  in  order  to  admit  them.  Again,  if  the  Nave  be 
meant,  where  is  its  East  end  ?  It  can  only  be  above  the  Chancel-arch ; 
so  high,  in  most  cases,  as  to  be  out  of  people's  sight 

Thirdly.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  order  was  meant 
only  to  be  temporary ;  like  others  of  the  canons,  such  as  those  relating 
to  preachers,  to  canonical  dress,  8(c.  ?  For  now  almost  every  poor 
man  that  can  read — and  if  he  cannot  read  what  is  the  use  of  pamting 
up  tbe  Cum  maud  meiiLs  for  Ui  rn  ^— liiis  his  Hravrr^baok:  so  ihat,  to  re* 
enact  the  Ciinon,  mih  the  practical  reasuo  there  assi^ed,  would  J)e 
absurd  ;  ai  if  now,  when  Bibles  are  so  common,  we  iliouid  siti4fltilia> 
a  large  Bible  in  the  church  for  ^ublick  rei^bg.  ^  ^i  tv^ 

Fourthly 4^  If  we  set  them  up  in  obedkiice  to  the  canon,  it  is  eWrty 
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necessary  to  write  tbem  in  plain  Roman  type,  **  that  the  people  may 
best  tee  and  read  them.''  To  use  the  estraordinary  alphabets  in 
which  we  now  so  often  see  them,  illegible  black  letter  rendered  inge- 
niously still  more  illegible  by  rabrications  and  floarisbes  ionamerabley 
is  A  mockery.  We  may  observe  also  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
people  should  be  able  to  read  Roman  type,  when  set  up  over  the 
Altar;  since  the  Altar  itself,  and  in  most  cases  the  rails,  must  hinder  a 
sufficiently  near  approach ;  in  oases  even  where  the  Chancel  itself  is 
accessible. 

Fifthly.  There  is  no  rule  how  they  are  to  be  set  up ;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  making  niches  to  receive  them  a  part  of  the  con' 
^truction.  But  Archbishop  Grindal  and  Bishop  Cox  recommend 
tliem  to  be  **writt«o  on  fair  sheets  of  paper,  and  pinned  up  against 
the  hangings  of  the  East  end.''  If  the  canon  may  be  thus  complied 
with,  the  stone  tablet  system  becomes  still  less  excusable. 

Sixthly.  Our  own  belief  on  the  subject  is  that  the  Commandments 
were  intended  to  supply  the  blank  left  by  the  demolition  of  the  Great 
Rood.  In  all  probability  the  head  of  the  arch  above  the  Rood-loft 
was  often,  however  bad  this  arrangement  certainly  would  have  been, 
blocked  up.  The  ancient  painting  of  the  Doom  still  preserved  in  St. 
Michael's,  St.  Alban's,  was  origimlly  in  this  position.  So  in  Bettws 
Newydd,  where  the  Cross  remains,  and  in  Llangwm  Ucha,  Monmouth- 
shire', the  head  of  the  arch  is  panelled  up.  Now  somethine  was 
wanted  to  supply  the  place  of  the  defaced  Rood  or  Doom ;  and  thus 
we  believe  the  Commandments  came  to  be  set  up*  This,  be  it  remem- 
bered, would  be  at  the  East  end  of  the  church  (Nave),  and  would  be 
within  sight  of  the  people  both  from  position  and  height.  But  we 
should  scarcely  defend  the  boarding  up  of  the  head  of  the  Chancel 
arch,  either  as  a  point  of  taste  or  expediency.  This  plan  really  would 
seem  to  shut  the  Chancel  off  from  the  Nave,  which  is  never  the  effect 
of  the  Rood-screen,  however  high.  In  short,  the  boardiug  remaining, 
the  Communion-service  must  still  be  read  from  the  reading-pue ;  m 
WHS  almost  universally  the  case  a  short  time  since.  At  any  rate,  if  we 
block  the  heads  of  our  Chancel-arches  for  the  Commandments,  we 
must  have  the  service  intoned  a^ain :  or  the  people  may  read  the 
Commandments,  but  will  not  hear  them  from  the  Altar* 

Seventhly.  Confirmatory  of  the  last  theory  is  the  fact,  that  the 
oldest  tables  of  Commandments  a*re  found  blocking  the  head  of 
the  Chancel-arch  and  not  at  the  Altar.  For  instance,  a  very  early 
example  is  so  found  at  St.  Margaret's  at  Cliffe,  near  Dover.  Indee(i 
it  is  little  known  how  few  examples  of  any  antiquity  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Altar.  In  looking  through  twenty -five  church-schemes  from 
(lifl^rent  counties,  in  which  the  article  **  Commandments"  is  filled  up, 
the  writer  finds  twenty  in  other  positions,  of  which  nine  cases  are  over 
the  Chancel-arch  .  In  one,  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  an  old  copy  exists  in 
this  situation,  and  a  more  modern  copy  at  the  Altar^ — a  significant  fact. 
Two  of  these  churches  have  none :  in  five  they  are  north  and  south  of 
the  Nave ;  in  one,  north  and  south  of  Chancel ;  in  one,  north  and  south 
of  Chancel-aisle :  in  one,  north  of  north  Transept ;  in  the  last,  west  of 
Nave.  So  much  for  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  canon.  It 
is  well  known  indeed  that  many  churches,  and  particularly  cathedrals 
and  college  chapels,  never  had  them ;  also  that  in  many  they  have 
disappeared  without  question ;  and  that  many  new  churches  hav«  been 
consecrated  without  tbem. 

Eighthly.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  any  early  pictures,  known  to  the 
writer,  €,g*  the  curious  engraving  given  by  Mr.  Markland  of  the  dese- 
cration of  a  church  by  the  Puritaus,tlie  Commandments  are  not  repre- 
sented as  over  the  Altar :  in  the  case  referred  to,  indeed,  there  is  a 
triptych.  On  the  other  hand,  Mede  (folio,  1677,  note,  p.  396)  inter- 
prets the  canon  to  mean  **  over  the  Communion-table,"  but  seems  to 
wonder  at  the  Injunction.  Finally,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Creed 
and  Lord's  Prayer  there  is  no  authority  whatever. 

In  conclusion,  were  we  called  upon  to  suggest  a  course  to  church- 
builders  to  whom  this  subject  presented  a  ditficulty,  we  should  recom- 
mend that  the  ease  be  submitted  to  the  Ordinary.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  canon  would  be  enforced,  or  at  least  be  ruled  to  mean 
the  East  end  of  the  GhanceL  In  either  case  the  Ordinary  would  pro- 
bably sancti«)n  the  distempering  the  Commandments  in  scrolls  upon  the 
wall :  thus  making  no  construction  necessary  for  them,  and  allowing 
them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  decorative  colouring  of  the  building. 


Atkpspheiuc  Railway  Ststem.— Herr  Skhrowaky,  Secretary  of  the  Em- 
peror FerdiDftnd  Railway,  who  wt  laat  ytar  la  Ireland  tludyiDg  the  uttBoapberlc  ■yatffm, 
hae  jaat  obtained  a  graot  for  the  execution  of  a^  tailwrny  oo  ih«(  •fuUm,  uuiUog  Viesoa 
wUh  the  bMutifnl  palace  and  gai d«n«  of  iichoenbruou,  the  WIiid«or  of  that  locality.  It 
will  follow  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Wleo.  on  which  are  a  number  of  large  comin«rdal  etta- 
Niehoienta,  and  whieh  roule  dorloc  the  eummer  i»  much  frequcated  by  the  huliday  folkfc 
The  distance  Js  dve  miles  and  thee»iliiia(e«  Indnding  seven  staUo04r]r  euglne«»  is  2,00U,U0o 
Sorioa  {^m$,^),  iu  2V0  kh^rvs  of  19,000  ilorins  C^lOOO)  each,  and  which  were  suUscrlbea 
iu  SO  koun. 


FOREIGN  QUACKERY  AND  BRITISH  CREDULITY. 

It  appears  that  in  so  far  as  decorative  Art  is  coDcemed,  the  people 
of  England  are  destined  in  all  ages  to  be  the  dupes  of  Foreign  quacks 
and  quackery.  Fifty  years  ago  an  Italian,  woo  assumed  the  high 
sounding  name  of  Michael  Augelo  Pergolixi,  was  extensively  employed 
in  decorating  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  English  nobiliQr  and 
gentry.  And  in  this  present  year  a  German  adventurer,  ycleped 
Mister  or  **  Herr  Sang,"  to  naturalize  whom  a  bill  has  been  hurried 
through  Parliament,  has  l>een  employed  to  decorate  the  new  Koyil 
Exchange — and  rumour  whispers  that  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  alto  be 
employed  to  Germanize  the  pure  Eoglbh  Architecture  of  Barry  in  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  resemblance  between  Pergolizi  and  Sang. is  remarkable,  and  it 
may  help  us  to  form  an  idea  of  what  effect  tSe  prodttccyoos  of  the 
latter  is  likely  to  have  in  the  present  day,  if  we  revert  to  the  debasing 
influence  which  the  works  of  the  former  had  at  the  time  when  he 
exercised  unbounded  sway  over  bis  patrons  and  admirers. 

A  glance  at  Pergolizi's  book  of  ornamental  design,  which  by  the 
way  was  dedicated  to  a  number  of  his  noble  patrons,  will  show  what  a 
wretched  imposter  he  must  have  been.  He  compounded  and  distorted 
ilUdrawn  patches  from  Raphael,  Watteau,  and  others,  and  produced  an 
admiztnre  of  bastardized  abominations  which  he  had  tact  enough  to 
palm  upon  hisemployers  as  original  and  novel  design8,and  throo^  the 
extensive  influence  and  patronage  which  he  commanded  he  was  enabled 
to  poison  the  stream  of  EnglishDecorative  Art,  and  sweep  away  everv 
portion  that  then  remained  of  pure  national  taste,  in  connectioa  with 
decorative  house  painting.     Instead  of  the  massive  and  graceful 

geometric  and  foliated  ornament,  with  which  in  ancient  times  catbe- 
rals  and  palaces  had  been  decorated,  there  were  now  to  be  teen  in- 
congruous assemblages  of  trumpets,  drums,  vases,  and  monatefs  inter- 
woven with  meagre  and  unnatural  foliage.  Every  ornament  intro- 
duced, whether  on  ceiling,  walls,  or  wood,  was  of  the  smallest,  the 
leanest,  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  architects,  plasterers, 
wood  carvers,  and  iron  masters,  imitated  the  style  and  aped  the  laau* 
ner  of  the  great  ItaUan  nuuter,  Signor  Angela  Pergolizi^ 

Thus  by  the  introduction  into  England  of  this  trifling  and  naeretri- 
cious  style  of  ornament  was  the  national  taste  depraved;  and  it  was  not 
until  within  these  few  years  that  there  were  any  symptoms  exhibited 
of  a  desire  to  return  to  the  first  principles  of  design,  or  any  prospect 
of  us  being  able  to  invent  ornamental  decorations  in  keeping  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  our  own  country.  Just,  however,  when  we 
had  begun  to  move  onward  in  the  right  direction.  Mister  Sang  was  im- 
ported from  Germany,  with  a  spick  and  span  new  set  of  German  pat- 
terns, or  tracings ;  and  he  and  his  pupils  have  commenced  to  adorn 
the  interiors  of  some  of  our  principal  buildings  with  a  superabundance 
of  German  leaves,  plants  and  flowers,  together  with  German  conceits 
and  monstrosities,  as  far  removed  from  the  indigenous  plants  and 
flowers  of  Britain,  and  as  alien  to  the  feeling  of  &iglishmen  as  were 
the  productions  of  Michael  Angelo  Pergolizi.  Is  this  to  be  tolerated 
with  impunity?  What  are  our  native  Artists  and  Decorators  about  i 
Are  they  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame  as  to  sit  tamely  down  under 
such  an  insult  ?  What  have  our  Schools  of  Design  been  aoii»  ?  W<is 
the  late  magnificent  display  of  Cartoons  not  a  proof  of  the  rlsiiu;  cha- 
racter of  British  Art  ?  Does  not  the  present  exhibition  in  St.  James* 
Bazaar,  wherein  the  celebrated  Herr  Sang  cuts  so  poor  a  figare,  tri- 
umphantly prove  the  superiority  of  our  home  bred  House  Decorators  f 
In  that  exhibition,  those  London  houses  who  have  employed  Frencb 
artists  to  execute  their  designs  must  see  the  poverty  of  their  Anglu- 
French*  productions,  when  compared  with  the  specimens  of  Briti«h 
Art  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  the  Club  Rooms  and  other 
places  of  fashionable  resort,  the  decorative  house  painting  is  equ4i  to 
what  can  be  found  in  any  country ;  while  to  a  house  painter  in  a  pru- 
vincial  town  (Mr.  Hay  of  Edinburgh,)  we  are  indebted  for  the  mobt 
complete  and  satisfactory  digest  which  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
primary  laws  that  govern  form  and  colour*  Notwittistaoding  all  this, 
however,  native  talent  is  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  German  bum- 
bug  and  quackery*  Shame  on't!  shame  on't!  Let  all  interested  iu 
the  cultivation  of  the  national  intellect  protest  against  such  a  practice. 
Let  a  demand  be  made  for  genuine  British  decorations,  omameou 
composed  of  forms  or  subjects  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  we  w.\\ 
soon  not  on.y  eqiutl  but  surpass  other  nations  in  Art,  as  we  have  al- 
ready done  lu  Science  and  Literature. 
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By  H£NBY  Fulton,  M.D. 
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^'ln  Ofaserratiotii  No.  %  Vol,  VL,  page  403, 1  had  the  hooour  to  call 
atteotion  to  tbc  circumstance  of  the  Britiih  Institute  of  Afdiitecti 
being  engaged  In  fonuing  a  collection  of  the  different  ediliooi  of  the 
froru  of  Vilrtivius;  and  to  express  :i  hope  that  asi  soon  ai  the  col - 
^IctloQ  waa  complete,  it  raieht,  with  the  addition  of  Palladjo  and  Sir 
^BlUiam  Chiimbcrs'  work?,  be  committed  to  the  flames.     We  could 
^KBlioti   other  works   published  since  "  the  eod   of   the  reign  of 
^Eorge  IIL/'  did  wc  not  fear  that  by  so  doing  we  might,  as  Mr*  Gwik 
I9^s«  **  come  into  contact  with  our  coatemporaries  and  their  con* 
;^xioi]i;t  »od  that  our  office  if  not  dangerous  and  fearfulp  miglit  be  un- 
leioanU**     The  Institute  and  our  readers  generally  can  be  at  no  loss 
u  makiog  a  name rically  respectable  list  of  culprits  for  this  literary 
at9  da   ft*    As  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure  there  can  be  no 
mbL   Hal  not  Professor  Hoskiog  unanswered^  stated  that  geography 
ltd  history  might  t>e  as  well  learned  from  Gulliver  and  the  Seven 
^mpionsof  Christendom,  as  architecture  from  Vitruviui  ?     Bat  in 
rder  lo  satisfy  the  most  sceptical^  we  beg  now  seriously  to  propose 
.lit  a  subscription  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  roedal  for  the 
«^nsaj  OD  the  subject,  and  if  the  Imstitate  will  have  the  kindness 
f  riwciTC  the  subscriptions  and  act  as  judgesp  we  shall  gladly  con- 
Lbuic  our  mite.     Institutions  as  well  as  individuals  often  involve 
iieroselves  in  dilemmas,  and  if  the  Institute  should  take  in  Vitruvius, 
'ley  must  turn  out  Professor  Hosking  himself,  which,  "if  not  dan- 
gerous and  fearful,  might  be  uopleasant,"  as  there  are  those  who 
estreni  Mr*  Hoskiog's  works,  and  yet  are  so  purblind,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  recognise  any  merit  in  those  of  Vitruvius  or  his  admirers;  besides, 
the  Professor  has  already  engaged  the  services  of  Captain   Gulliver 
aud  the  Seven  Champions,  who  no  doubt  will  prove  themselves  to  be 
iUnbIc  auiLiliaries  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
Of  course  especial  care  must  be  had  not  to  include  in  the  tW^x 
upvrgalonutt  those  orthodox  works  which  attempt  to  write  down 
*'  mere  amateurs*'  and  **  Uterury  idlers,"  if  it  must  he,  let  them  have 
i  milder  sentence,  on  their  covers  let  •*  flames  be  represented  point* 
ard$"  and  the  rather  as  it  is  desirable  not  to  add  too  raucli  fuei 
lime,  let  them  then  be  consigned  to  the  trunk  makers  according 
Nuj^sMon  of  Horace,  not  Horace  Walpole,  bu;  the  other  one, 
ttt  H.  FlaccusO  Walpole's  paoegyricks  on  Lord  Burlington's 
cture  hdve  already  performed  the  grand  tour  in  trunks.     If 
,j  themselves  do  not  hud  it  convenient  lo  go  on  their  travels,  by 
/means  they  can  send  their  works  as  proxies.    There  i»  one 
or  however,  to  whom  1  would  beg  to  recommend  a  trip  to  Germany, 
.„»r*in  person  or  by  proxy,  if  only  to  see  the  edifices  erected  by 
itiiik<-l  and  Klenxe,  some  mention  of  vrhich  he  may  find  in  the  article 

I  pj,ge  445  of  the  6th  voU  of  this  JournaL    But  if  the  lostitule  be 

)ver»e  to  discarding  their  collection  of  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  fortu- 
uitely  they  have  still  an  alternative,  namely,  to  collect  the  travels  of 
Gulliver  and  the  exploits  of  the  Champions,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniftbing  up  their  knowledge  of  geography  and  history. 

IL  Mr*  Frederick  East,  at  page  354  of  the  third  volume  of  this 

Joonto/,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo  states  that,  the  earliest  record  of 

the  exittence  of  the  arch  relates  to  those  supposed  to  have  supported 

\hc  banging  gardens  at  Babylon,  which  were  constructed  about  twelve 

imiidred   years  before  our  era*      Mr.  East  is  followed   by   aoother 

wrU^r  in  the  fifth  volume,  page  251,  under  the  signature  of  O.  T», 

who  lakes  the  same  view,    i  have  not  found  any  writer  who  seems 

to   be  it  ware  of    the  discoveries  of  Mr*   Hoskins  in  Ethiopia  and 

Egypt,  which  throw  much  light  on  this  long  disputed  question.    At 

Meroe,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and 

^.-""■n^-^-^  the  ruins  of  which  he  fairly  supposes  to  be 

xx^^r^jsy^X  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  those 

f   f[      I      Pv  \         existing  in  Egypt,  he  found  in  one  of  the 

^  pyramidal  tombs,  the  stone  arch,  of  which 

we  give  a  diagram,  it  is  taken  from  the  vault 

or  porch  of  the  entrance,  and  this  vault  con* 

sists  of  alternate  courses  of  four  and  five 

blocks;  of  course,  where,  as  in  the  annexed 

cut,  there  is  only  four,  there  is  no  keystone  : 

the  arch  at  the  spring  measures  five  feet, 

and  the  joints  are  truly  given* 


5£ 
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The  next  are  a  circular 
and  a  pointed  arch,  from 
the  interior  of  pyramids 
at  Gebel  el  Birkel ;  the 
date  of  which  Mr.  Hos« 
kins  does  not  suggest,  al- 
though he  considers  them 
of  great  antiquity;  thejr 
are  situate  near  the  fourth 
cataracL  The  pointed 
arch  consists  of  six  stones  slightly  boUowed  out  to  the  shape  of  the 
arch,  and  are  supported  by  lateral  pressure;  they  are  not  joined  bf 
cement,  but  above  the  roof  are  a  quantity  of  small  stones,  which  are 
kept  together  by  a  soft  cement.  The  scale  of  both  these  is  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  twealy  feet. 
We  give,  in  the  annexed  cut  from  the  tame  author,  a  Tiew  of  the 


Ho,  ftl^Vot,  VtL— Mat,  1844. 


brick  arch  from  the  tomb  of  Amaoolpb  I»  at  Thebes,  who  reigned 
1550  years  before  our  era.  There  is  a  vacant  space  between  thia 
elliptical  arch  and  the  rock,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  span  ii 
eight  feet  six  inches ;  its  height  is  four  feet  eight  inches. 

As  the  Ethiopians  taught  architecture  to  the  Egyptians,  who  in* 
structcd  the  Greeks,  from  whttm  the  Romans  derived  their  knowledge 
of  ttie  art,  by  the  disenveries  of  Mr*  Hoskins,  the  question  of  the  claims 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  in  a  great  measure  set  at  rest.  It  re- 
mained in  abeyance  almost  with  the  Egyptians,  and  with  the  Greeks 
also,  except  us  a  mere  shadow  in  the  corbelled  roof  of  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  at  Mycen»;  still  the  Romans  may  be  entitled  to  be  called 
inventors  just  as  Europeans  were  the  inventors  of  gunpowder, 
printing,  and  the  mariners  compass,  although  all  these  were  previ- 
ously long  known  to  the  Chinese. 

In  the  second  series  of  Sir  William  GelFi  Pompeiana,  Vol.  n.t 
Plate  LXV.,  House  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  doorway  is  given  in  the  back'* 
ground,  which  has  a  close  reserablance  to  the  lancet  arch.  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  of  the  kind  at  Pompeii:  perli.ips  some  person 
whose  eye  this  may  meet  can  throw  s«me  light  on  it,  or  may  have 
the  means  of  making  enquiry  on  the  subject. 

A  very  general  feeling  exists  against  the  introduction  of  arches  and 
columns  in  the  same  composition;  certainly,  as  fir  as  the  columnar 
arcades  of  the  Palhidi an  School  go,  nothing  ciin  be  worse  :  but  thia 
arises  more  from  the  wide,  straggling,  and  unequal  iotercolunmiatiooa 
than  any  thing  else,  and  also  from  the  practice  of  imposing  arches 
instead  of  architraves,  and  also  placing  them  on  other  and  lesser 
columns;  when  these  anomalies  can  be  avoided  the  objection  would 
loose  most  if  not  all  its  force.  Arches  behind  insulated  columns 
would  have  a  better  effect  than  either  pilasters  or  square  headed 
windows. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  R,  C.  Long,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  (see  fifth 
volume,  Journal,  page  370^  in  his  very  judicious  remarks  relative  to 
the  cipabilities  of  the  Roman  arch,  which  he  considers  has  not  yet 
been  fully  developed  as  a  beautiful  feature  in  architectural  composi- 
tion. What  in  the  architectural  world  can  exceed  in  iublimity  and 
grandeur  the  long  unbroken  line  of  arches  in  the  Roman  wilderness  I 
But  there  must  be  no  higgling,  sniggling,  paring  frosting,  tinkering, 
and  the  rest  of  the  little  ingH  and  things  with  which  our  modern  arches 
1  are  ornamented,  I  verily  believe  that  the  man  who  spoils  an  arch  with 
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a  dropping  keyUone  eould  be  guilty  of  inserting  a  ring  io  the  nose  of 
the  Venui  de  Medici,  tod  although  it  might  be  merely  hit  own  bright 
idea*  be  might  think  all  the  while,  persuading  himself  that  others 
thought  so  too,  that  it  had  been  selected  by  the  fair  hand  of  science 
to  set  oflfthe  Queen  of  Beauty  to  advantage.  I  have  seen,  or  perhaps 
only  thiuk  1  have  seent  sculptured  keystones  which  had  a  good  effect, 
the  sculpture  alone  being  in  relief.  By  the  bye,  sculpture  is  too 
seldom  called  in  aid  by  architects  to  embellish  their  works,  I  do  not 
mean  the  Paul  Pry  intruding  or  protruding  keystone  with  mere 
glyphs,  but  something  like  what  is  to  be  fonndin  nature  relieved  on  a 
smooth  ground,  appearing  like  a  sinele  star  in  the  firmamoat,  or  to 
speak  or  things  terrestrial  a  single  and  well  selected  omafflent  on  the 
arched  and  unwrinkled  brow  of  Mauty* 

For  the  history  of  the  arch  one  naturally  looks  for  information  to 
the  EncyclopflBdia  of  Architecture,  but  the  information  there  given  is 
scanty  enough.  Who  indeed  would  suspeet  Mr.  Gwilt  of  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  the  travels  of  any  "mere  amateur"  or  "literary  idler!" 
No,  no,  such  small  fry  must  not  be  encouraged  to  travel,  or  at  least  to 
write,  with  the  object  of  throwing  light  on  the  history  or  practice  of 
the  art;  besides,  Mr.  Gwilt  seems  to  bare  been  seised  with  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
(which  he  says  was  also  the  end  of  the  18tb  century,)  and  to  have 
remained  from  that  epoch  in  a  state  of  imperfect  clair  tcyanee^  from 
which  he  has  aroused  at  the  end  of  nearly  naif  a  century,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  his  Socyclopcdia :  but  although  he  seems  to  nave 
slept  profoundly,  ne  did  not  sleep  soundly,  for  he  appears  to  have  been 
disturoed  by  dreams  of  mere  amateurs  and  literary  idlers  thoughout: 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  now  wide  awake  and  has  thrown  off*  the 
night  mare  from  his  breast.    If  not,  the  sooner  he  does  so  the  better. 

III.  In  a  very  sensible  letter  written  by  Censor,  page  147  of  this 
▼oluroei  it  is  stated  that  very  few  of  the  profession  purchase  foreign 
architectural  works;  it  might  have  been  added,  or  domestic  ones,  or 
even  read  one  or  the  other.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  many  ar- 
chitects who  never  read  professional  works.  Vitruvius  gives  a 
goodly  list  of  accomplishments  which  he  considered  necessary  for  an 
archilectt  but  he  carries  it  to  one  extreme  by  requiring  too  much — 
modem  practice  to  the  other  bv  requiring  too  little.  Auhough  it  be 
unnecessary  that  an  architect  should  know  ever3rthing,  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  other  branches  of  science  and  art  should  respectively  be 
acquainted  with,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessarr  that  he  should  read 
every  thinff  which  bears  on  bis  profession ;  and  if  be  do  not,  he  might 
as  wel!,  like  Mr.  Rip  Van  Winkle  or  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  be  asleep, 
whilst  an  the  rest  of  the  world  are  wide  awake ;  and  after  sleeping 
orty  years,  rouse  up  and  think  be  could  compile  another  Encyclo- 
psdia  without  filling  up  the  hiatus.  One  man  or  one  profession 
cannot  stand  still  whilst  other  men  and  professions  are  progressing, 
without  being  left  behind  in  the  race  of  knowledge.  I  know  that  in 
some  professions  tho^e  who  in  the  estimation  of  their  brethren  are 
placed  at  its  head,  are  amongst  those  who  consider  themselves  only 
students.  Nature  gave  to  Hogarth  a  eenius  which  was  calculated  to 
make  him  the  finest  painter  the  world  every  saw ;  but  the  gift  was 
marred  by  education,  (or  rather  the  want  of  it,)  and  vanity,  fostered 
by  ignorance,  prevented  him  from  profitting  by  the  knowledge  and 
labours  of  others,  whilst,  by  availing  himself  of  these  advantages,  he 
night  have  eclipsed  them  all* 

**  Knowledge  is  power,"  said  a  person  called  Bacon,  or  some  such 
name.  Buy  books  of  merit,  gentlemen,  and  read  them;  let  it  not  be 
faid  of  architects — 

"  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  its  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unrdU; 
CkiXL  penury  repressed  their  noble  rsge, 
And  ieowt  the  genial  current  of  the  sod." 

Depend  on  it  a  good  nse  of  a  n^od  library  is  essential  to  make  a 
good  architect*  **  The  more  extensive  your  acquaintance  is  with  the 
works  of  those  who  have  eacelled,  the  more  extensive  witt  be  your 
powers  of  invention ;  and  what  may  appear  still  more  like  a  paradox, 
the  more  original  will  be  your  conceptions,"  (Sir  Joiiuiu)  From  what 
I  have  myself  seen  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  I  greatly  fear  that  if 
tome  '*  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  were  to  escape  out  of  his  bottle,  be 
woald  give  a  sad  account  of  the  empty  shelves  in  the  studios  of 
modem  architects.  I  have  heard  that  in  a  eity  which  I  could  name^ 
there  is  only  one  architect  who  possesses  a  respectable  professional 
library.  As  Sir  Joshua  says,  **It  is  indisputably  evident  that  a  great 
part  of  every  man's  life  must  be  employed  ia  collecting  ms^erials  for 
the  exercise  of  genius.  Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  Utile  mora 
than  a  new  combination  of  those  images  whicn  have  been  previously 

Etbered  and  deposited  in  the  memory ;  nothing  can  come  of  notliiqg: 
who  bat  laid  ap  no  materialty  can  produce  no  combinatiopt." 


Every  man  is  not  born  a  genius ;  bat  no  man  who  bat  not  talent  and 
desire  to  profit  by  the  works  of  others,  has  any  right  to  consider 
himself  an  architect  No  doubt  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  the  right 
perception  of  this,  that  architecture  does  not  ndm  oocupy  in  the  aaale 
of  art  the  commanding  position  which  it  should.  A  knowledge  of 
the  dbease  is  a  step  to  the  remedy;  oa the  profession  dependa  iu 
successful  application* 
CUmmoref  DubUnf 
May,  1844. 


CAMDENISM  AND  PAGANISM. 

Such  it  the  ultra  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  (Cambridge  Candea 
Society,  that  it  profetses  almost  a  mortal  hatred  for  every  thing  par^ 
taking  of  classical  architecture,  and  would  not  only  henceforth  exter- 
minate all  such  styles  in  practice,  but  even  interdict  all  inqaiiy  apd 
diseutsinn  relative  to  them.  That  the  Ecclesiolo^ist  should  be  sadly 
wrath  with  the  article  *'  On  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 
Architecture  in  England,*'  in  Part  UI.  of  Weale's  Quarterly  Papers,  is 
natural  enough— is  no  mora  than  was  to  be  expected,  because  the  writer 
has  been  not  a  little  bitter  in  his  remarks  upon  the  Camden  and  siaiilav 
societies.  Yet  wherefore  it  should  protest  against  as  *'  mischievous'^ 
another  paper  entitled  **  Outlines  and  characteristics  of  Styles,"  ia  not 
so  apparent;  or  it  is  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  becauae  it 
treats  of  the  Characteristics  of  those  styles  which  the  Camdenists  re* 
gard  as  profane*  For  having  accomplished  well,  as  mucli  as  he  a»der- 
took  to  perform,  and  for  baviny;  explained  more  lucidly  than  ia  geoe- 
rally  done,  a  great  many  seemingly  insignificant  but  really  important 
nsatters  in  classical  architecture,  the  writer  obtains  no  credit  frvm  tbe 
fiodesioloffist;  which  not  only  severely  condemns  all  practical  appli- 
cation of  classical  architecture,  but  would  even  suppress  the  study  of 
it,  and  no  doubt,  would  commit  to  tbe  flames  all  poblioatioot  aod  writ- 
ings connected  with  such  study* 

If  therefore  Mr.  Weala  is  at  all  tolidtout  to  propitiate  the  Cam- 
denists, he  will  in  future  exclude  all  similar  heretical  essays  aod  topics 
from  his  '*  Papers,"  and  confine  them  exclusively  to  subjects  of  Eccle- 
siastical architecture  and  decoration.  That  being  done,  the  next  atep 
on  the  part  of  the  Camdenists  may  be  to  take  the  Royal  Academy  to 
task  for  rewarding  architectural  paganizm  with  ''go'ld  medal8,'*'aBd 
for  admitting  designs  in  any  other  than  the  ecclesiastical  style,  into  its 
exhibitions.  Luckily  the  Ecclesiologist  does  not  pretend  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  Painting,  or  it  might  exclaim  against  the  enormity  of 
exhibiting  subjects  from  heathen  mythology, — perhaps  might  object 
to  the  somewhat  too  liberal  display  of  female  loveliness  in  Etty's  pic- 
tures* Neither  would  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  escape 
reproach  for  their  naughtiness, — for  Instance,  Rembrandt's  lady  pnd- 
dling  in  the  water,  which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  a  eUrgy 
man/ 

If  the  Camdenists  are  quite  right,  then  the  nation  has  been  exceed- 
ingly wrong,  and  has  acted  very  foolishly  in  purchasing  tbe  Elgin 
marbles,  and  in  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  afresh  stock  of  paganism 
of  the  kind  from  Lycla* 

But  to  come  to  the  main  point,— it  fs  pleasant  to  hear  Pugin  invetKh 
against  the  scandalousness  of  an  architect's  daring  to  paganise  at  the 
l^iversities,  and  University  men  thundering  against  pagan  architecture, 
since  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  such  reproaches  do  not  come  with  the 
very  best  grace  possible  from  tbem*  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Pa- 
ganism does  infect  modem  literatore  and  art  to  a  very  great  extent, 
aod  sometimes  very  faetattically.  Tbe  odour  of  it  mingles  even  with 
the  strains  of  Miltoof  tbe  taiat  of  itia  Imbibed  with  almost  the  very  first 
elements  of  education,  at  least  of  gtnilemaniy  education*  And  whom  bave 
we  to  thank  for  this  f  truly,  no  other  tbaa  our  venerable  ecclesiastical 
institutions — onr  ao  greatly  extolled  teats  of  piety  and  learning — our 
Universities  Colleges,  and  endowed  Schools,  which  bave  nsadc 
H£ATH£N  LiT£BATi»i  oot  ouly  a  part,  but  one  of  the  most  esseetial 
parts,  tbe  absolute  tiiis  fiia  mm  in  liberal  education ! 

Now,  to  our  dull  apprehension,  this  tort  of  actual  Paganism,  which 
mixes  itself  with  our  very  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  and  mischievous  than  tnat  which  Camdenists  and  Puganists 
so  rastiif  ooMplain  of*  If  we  can  tolerate  Paganism  in  poetry,  io 
painting,  in  sculpture^  all  of  which  bring  more  or  less  vividly  aod 
actually  before  us  tbe  goda,  and  the  idols*  and  tbe  extravagant,  often 
sbockii^ly  impure,  fancies  of  Gteek  and  Roman  mythology,  it  be- 
coones  over-acted,  farcical  prudery  to  be  scandalized  at  our  admitting 
anything  partaking  of,  or  reminding  us  of  Paganism  into  our  architec- 
ture* &  ti^  last  all  the  moral  asoeannett  and  pestilential  virus  of 
heathenism  either  evaporate  or  are  ueutraiixedt  It  may  be  very  bad 
taste  to  nrAfpr  ^eciau— whlch  we  ourtelvet  do  not  dO|  otherwise 
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(nui  K  w«  prf^fer  •  f^od  Grediii  desigiii  to  t  bod  Gstbic  ooei  but 
liAt  U  chi«^fly  ififttter  of  Uste— cerUiolf  does  oot  Aioouot  to  «  f ery 

Hdw»v«f,  we  are  i^uile  rriidf  ta  join  Ihff  Cftiadetiistt,  ftnd  that  too 

^»oit  pofdialljr,  in  II  crusade  againat  Pagauiiin ;  but  then  we  do  not 

i(jT*'  to  ihifir  hiiif  meaiuiet,  but  irtii»t  upon  'fifoing  the  whole  hogT 

M  PtfgAtiisni  ii  reuliy  (o  be  root(«d  out  from  thif  land,  Ut  iia  luy  the  ase 

ilh'  «r.m  of  the  treei  and  that  right  vi^oroutljr*    Let  not  pa^an 

v  loof^tr  nadt  tli9  9tadie»r  and  the  corrupton  of  Ghriitian 

■\^  iuve  no  aapiranti  to  episcopacjr  emptoying  themcelvea 

ireek  tr'ig«dies  ;  let  ua  not  hear  Homer  spoken  of  with  h« 

.     erice  as  if  the  liiad  were  n  book  of  Holy  Writ  and  Christian 

IK,     Ijti  ua  purge  not  only  our  libraries,  but  alao  our  galleric^a, 

i  ubiic  and  private,  of  the  rank  pagnnism  there  hoarded  u|>  aa 

i^iu^ioiii  worki  ofart«    If  art  lanctifiea  what  ia  heathen  and  protanei 

^Ima  it  eoinai  in  fuch  shape^  it  may  alao  render  tit  tolerant  of  such 

conpiLralif  ely  inooi^ent  paganiim  as  ib^t  of  Gre^k  and  Roman  cotumoa 

tad  rolMiUltiref ; — and  now,  to  make  use  of  a  not  very  polite  exprei- 

tiou,  w«  hate  flotig  l!io  Mcckaiohgiti  •«&  boqo  to  pick ;"  but  dare  aay 

liiti  it  will  conaidt'r  it  altogether  beneath  its  notice i  the  moat  conte* 

oifBl  and  prudent  course  which  Tartufferie  and  pharasuical  hypocrisy 

Mfltakfl.     After  all,  too,  the  Ectimtoiagtut  ia  pot  even  tolerably  con- 

oftentaa  far  as  it  goes,  for  if  its  anger  be  stirred  up  agaiosl  m^re 

israry  nrticlf  i,  which  according  to  its  o«n  aacount,  are  too  dull  to  do 

^nf  micchief,  it  ought  toampty  the  vi.ils  of  ita  fiercest  indignatioti  upon 

th«»e  mofiumtriU  of  urdiitecture  which,  by  their  Pagantnttif  i^mlghiy 

•  rftiv  lum-lt:  kf  u.i>nl,)  inu»t  so  fkhopk  the  pious  (etiVrngs  und  the  or* 

:i: — for  instance,  that  flagrant  usample  in  C>4ni» 

I     /wUli^im  Museum.     With  what  sort  of  sincerity 

uists,  and  their  organ  the  EccluiolgginU  t*l£t>  tlie  interesU 

Lure  to  heart  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  tbe studious  sup* 

pt  MMiri  uf  all  mentioa  of  or  reference  to  tire  tieautiful  little  cemetery 

Lii,  *i  Ijtdy  erected  at  Cambiidge  by  Mr*  Lamb.     No  doubt,  they 

•  y  could  abuse  it,  as  they  h^ve  done  Mr.  Blore^s  ohurch  at 

t  T  \\  may,  in  their  ^f^tf  have  a  far  greater  defect  than  even 

m^  namely,  of  heterodoxy,  the  building  belonging  to 

tbe  Camdenista  are  wonderfully  orthodox,  and  no  leas 

lil>eral, — quite  ptUUrn  pt*uple^  and  amazingly  eonsistent 

J  heir  ortliodoxy  extendi   even  to  tbeir  ortho^rapby«  in 

'J    iljy  a  singular  alf't^ction  for,  a  silly  affectation  of  tbe 

,  in  such  words  as  Catholic,  Gothic,  &c\,  spelt  by  them 

icA,  ijMMUcir,  which  may  be  H^(y  proper,  yet  seems  to  us  very 

i  a.nd  vary  comicir^U 

ZZ 
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CHrreCTURAL  DRAWINGS,  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Ki^nr  might  we  stt^reqtype  the  remarks  with  which  we  have 

1  our  notices  of  tbe  arcbiteclural  departineot  of  tbe 

wA  Exhibitions.    But  it  w<>uld  seem  that  the  corn- 

ncdrngthiliQ  t  in  regard  to  them,  tUi^re  are  not  the 

fos  of  amei>dment; — not  even  of  thire  being  any  de» 

i:r^    ij  tn  >L   improvement,  potwitlistanding  that  it  is  so  obviously 

wri^,^u     W'i  n»ust  tbi*refore,  per  force,  conclude  that  the  architects 

V:Ujttgiog  tu  tiie  Acadt»my  are  mere  cyphers  in  it,  without  authority, 

I  tlu»'i«ce,  or  ioteresil  of  iiny  kind;  and  that  their  zealous  endeavours 

AUUe  tbe  grieviinc«^s  and  incoovtioiences  complained  of,  and  to 

^io  for  architecture  mote  liberal  treatment  at  the  bands  of  tbe 

irlr^mtf — 90  long  at  least  as  it  continues  to  form  any  part  of  their 

% — hrtve  been  quite  unavaitiog.     If  we  do  not  account  for 

s  w»»v,  we  are  driven  to  u  very  ugly  iilternative — that  of 

-hilt  those  gentlemen  who  represent  ibe  intereais  of  Archi* 

i  eir  own  profession—at  the  Academy,  leave  it  entirely  to 

rlf,  wpU   knowing  thiit  their  own  drawings  are  certain  of 

^  to  advant^tge.— To  give  them  their  due,  however,  they 

n^derate,  »nd  do  nut  monopoliie  a  very  great  deat  of 

:  tree  drawings  constitute  the  entire  quuU  of  those  sent 

*  yt*4r  by  tbe  Academician  Architects — namely  Barry  and  Hard* 

A*  io  the  Architectural  President,  Professor  CoGkerell,  instead 

ii  of  bis  own  department,  he  again  keeps  away 

xy  be  very  dignified,  hut  is  not  particularly  gra* 

M-ouragiDg  on  his  part. — Like  Sir  John,  be  is  ashamed  to 

.  the  ragged  rogues  through  Coventry ;  so  puta  himself  to 

the  Professor,  there  are  many  others  whose  names  we  this 

irum  the  Catalogue,  although  hitherto  they  have  generally 

i^rae thing  each  season.     No  wonder  therefore  if  the  average 

...  _.  .iic  present  Exhibitiou  it  b^low*  ratker  than  it  nil  above  that 


of  tDAt  preceding  onesi  eipectiUy  ts  we  do  not  find  old  ftc^ftictaoceA 
supplied  by  new  ones  of  any  note  or  promise. 

We  will  break  olf  from  our  geoerd  re4narks*--cn]sty  onesf^^md 
turn  at  onoe  to  Barry^s  spleadid  pair  of  drawings  No«*  1186  and  1196, 
the  first  a  ♦*  View  of  tbe  New  FaUee  at  Westmtntt^r,  as  it  mil  appear 
from  Larob*4b!*'  the  other  »  view  of  it  "»s  it  ffauld  appear  Croin  tbe 
Surrey  side  of  tbe  river,  near  tbe  foot  of  tbe  new  Hmwerfod  BrSdgt, 
in  oonnexion  with  a  suggested  new  Bridge  at  Wsisiminetfc."  A*  to 
the  ^ttiU  apptt^f-*  promised  for  the  6r»t  subject,  that  we  somewiiat 
doubt,  unless  Mr.  Barry  be  a  second  Joshua,  and  can  prevail  upon  the 
tun  to  tarry  in  the  Eaat  and  light  up  tbe  river  front  of  his  «di6ce  In 
the  eiime  roannrr  us  is  here  shown.  Neither  will  the  biiiiding  erer 
display  itself  from  Lambeth  in  the  same  manner  as  is  reprettesCed  in 
the  drawing,  the  station  selected  by  the  artist — and  extremely  w«tl 
selected  it  is  in  itself— being  very  much  nearer.  There  must  also,  we 
apprehend,  be  some  mistake  or  miaculculation  in  regard  to  tbe  point 
from  which  the  otiier  view  is  taken,  It  being  immediately  eluae  to  ikk6 
"  suggested'*  Bridge,  showing  tbe  latter  iis  it  would  be  seen  from  ttpoQ 
the  river,  therefore  not  near  to  Huogerford  Bridge.  This  will  probft* 
bly  be  thought  hypercriticism  ;  and  such  indeed  it  is  in  regard  to  the 
drawings,  for  there  artittieat  tieeoses  of  the  kind  io  order  to  sliow  tbe 
subject  to  tbe  greatest  advantage,  are  allowable  enough  ^  but  tlin  cam 
becomes  somewhat  different  wlien,  aa  in  this  instance,  it  it  aboretdl 
iWinfft  important  to  calculate  beforehand  tbe  precise  effect  «f  tlir 
structure  when  completed,  without  any  exaggeration  or  d^tiery .  TIM 
Mr.  Barry  himself  professes  to  be  very  exact,  is  evident  enoogb,  ete 
he  would  hardly  by  pnrticuUrising  tbe  precise  stations  from  wbtcft 
they  are  taken,  nave  led  us  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  drawings 
iu  that  respect.  Be  tbe  mistake  however  either  on  his  part  or  ours,  lliere 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  mdgntficence  of  the  architectural  ensemble 
wbiob  Mr.  Barry  here  diiplays  to  us.  He  has  not  at  all  reined  in  bit 
imagination,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  John  Bull  will  not  apply  tbe 
curb  to  it,  for  we  now  perceive  to  what  prodigious  extent  the  arcbi-^ 
tect  proposes  to  carry  out  his  plans.  According  to  what  is  berr 
shown,  we  6nd  that  all  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  Bridge  Street  are  Io* 
be  swept  away  ;  and  tliat  the  South  side  of  that  street  will  be  fonandt 
by  another  extensive  range  of  buildings,  similar  in  eharacter  to  tiMl 
other  elevations  of  tbe  **PaUoe,''  and  entirely  enclosing  behind  1^ 
Westminster  Hall  and  New  Palace  Yard.  Then  are  we  to  tMve  I  tor* 
races  and  shrubberies  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  street,  at  leaei  ulong 
the  river  \  also  other  terraees,  and  a  splendid  pavilion  or  Water ^g«tCy 
extending  from  the  south  end  of  the  River  Front.  Neit)>er  do<»s  Mr. 
Barry  stop  short  be  re,  for  there  are  now  additioDal  towers,  and  tbe 
original  Clock^'TQwer,  is  now  prodigiously  enlarged  and  conrertod 
into  a  lofty  upright  mass,  whose  ensemble  has  more  of  tbe  cbanelnr 
of  Foreign  than  of  English  Gothie,  and  which  is  witbal  aomeivliat 
iieavy  in  outline  in  iU  upper  part,  where  there  is  a  most  enormona 
clock-dial — not  unlikely  to  obtain  tbe  name  of  the  **  Prince  af  WaleiP 

f socket  watch.^^  In  compariauo  with  what  is  now  contemplated^^ 
eaal  by  the  architect  himself,  tbe  edifice  will  be  expanded  to  abonl 
double  tbe  extent  of  the  original  plan;  therefore  what  with  tbe  pro- 
digious  increase  that  way;  with  fresco* painting  and  other  closely  de* 
coratioDs  in  tbe  interior;  with  a  vast  deal  of  additional  external  de- 
coration also }  and  lastly  with  the  suggested  Bridge, — tbe  sum  totaL 
witl  be  truly  startling. 

Without  wishing  any  ill  io  tbe  Palace  of  Westminster,  we  : 
not  like  to  see  it  entirely  swallow  up  all  disposable  retourcea,  < 
tome  are  much  needed  for  other  purposes,  Mr.  Barry's  ideas  ave  ao^ 
e/os/ic, — he  baa  such  a  auperabunaance  of  imagination  and  loventiln« 
that  we  wish  be  would  out  of  charity's  suke,  bestow  a  little  of  i^-^ 
some  of  tbe  mere  crumbs  and  sweepings — upon  Sir  Robert  Saurk4*y.tll«^ 
would  surely  be  acceptabk  to  an  urohitecturvil  Lazarus.  It  seeing 
however,  that  Sir  Robert  will  accept  nothing,  not  evenadviaet  al* 
though  he  t^ikes  very  coijlly  a  pretty  large  stock  of  reproaahes^  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  does  not  taki*  them  without  havtrig  fairly 
earned  them.  After  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  Facade  of  tile 
Brlltsh  Museum,  many  persons  may  have  supposed  that  there  would 
certainly  be  either  some  drawing  or  the  model  of  it  m  the  present  ex* 
hibition.  So  far  from  looking  for  noy  thing  of  the  kind»  W6  should 
have  been  aa  nucb  startled  by  it  as  if  we  had  found  the  Museum  itself 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  Were  all  others  in  tbe  profession  to  tak«t  pat* 
tern  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  we  may  almost  add  the  **  Professor** 
himself,  there  would  be  a^is  to  architectural  exhibitions  altogether. 
As  to  Professors,  they  are  rather  sby  of  exhibiting ;  we  got  however 
this  year  a  subject  from  one  of  ibero,  whose  name  is  almost  a  stranger 
in  the  Catalogue,  and  what  is  more,  a  subject  whicl*  challenges  direct 
comparison  with  Barry;  vix,.  Professor  Hosking^s  design  for  "Be* 
modelling  the  supt*rs  true  tore  of  Westminster  Bridge  upon  tb^  preaei»i 
piers,*'  iis  ihown  by  plans,  constructional  dtswrng?,  &c.,  ia  NOs,  lj40 
and  1 H^    **  The  main  objeol  of  Ibe  design,"  the  Catalogue  tetis  us, 
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^  it  the  illottration,  io  a  Drariliar  mtimer,  of  Mr.  Hotkiog's  nggeftioiiiy 
in  bis '  Treatise  on  Bridges,'  for  reducing  the  weight  and  cost,  and  in- 
creasing the  rieiditj  of  the  saperstmcture  of  an  arched  bridge,  by  the 
Introduction  of  an  inner  transyerse  arch,  groined  to  the  otnal  lonei- 
tndtnal  arches."  The  idea  is  iogenioos,  a»i  would  be  attended  with 
a  pleasing  effect ;  bat  we  cannot  savmnch  in  favour  of  the  taste  shown 
in  the  design  itself,  which  is  not  likeljr  to  find  many  admirers,  seen  as 
it  is  almost  in  juxta-position  with  Mr.  Barry's.  In  adopting  Gothic, 
Mr.  HoskiiMf  had  evidently  no  intention  of  attempting  to  vie  with  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  or  even  to  conform  at  all  with  the  style  of 
that  edifice ;  the  Bridge  ^sunested"  by  him,  beioff  quite  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  decoration  observed  in  any  one  of  toe  various  styles 
of  Pointed  Architecture.  What  should  be  panels  and  other  orna- 
mental details,  are  upon  a  monstrous  scale  in  comparison  with  the 
structure  itself.  In  fact,  as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  the  bridge 
jnlffbt  just  as  well  remain  as  it  is,  without  any  attempt  beine  made  to 
assimilate  or  accommodate  it  to  Mr.  Barry's  edifice.  Mr.Hosking  seems 
to  have  designed  his  Bridge  without  taking  into  consideration  at  all 
the  excessivehr  ornate  character  of  the  adjoining  **  Palace;"  whereas 
bad  he  wished  to  convince  us  how  well  his  Gothic  would  harmonize, 
or  how  agreeably  it  would  contrast  with  that  of  Mr.  Barry,  he  ought 
to  have  exhibited  a  perspective  view,  showing  not  only  the  bridge, 
but  some  portion  at  least  of  the  other  edifice.  If  we  have  been  rather 
prolix  in  our  remarks  on  Westminster  ** Palace"  and  Bridge,  it  is 
partly  because  there  are  very  few  other  designs  for  public  buildings 
and  improvements— churches  excepted — that  claim  notice.  One 
prtfjiif  however,  there  is  for  what  would  form  a  very  desirable  and  no 
less  feasible  improvement  at  Whitehall,  viz.,  Messrs.  W^att  and 
Brandon's  design  (No.  1219)  for  erecting  on  the  site  of  Gwydir  House, 
a  building  (either  for  government  offices  or  a  Club  establisbmentX 
correspoiMing  with  the  *'  Banquetinff  House,"  and  uniting  the  whole 
into  one  seneral  facade  by  means  of  a  central  compartment  flanked 
with  pavilion  towers  and  cupola  turrets.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that, 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  admiration— almost  might  we  say  vene- 
ration that  has  ever  been  professed  for  the  only  part  of  Inigo  Jones's 
project  for  Whitehall  Palace,  that  was  executed,  it  has  never  been 
thought  worth  while  to  finish  up  the  exterior  consistently  as  far  as  it 
goes,  continuing  the  design  at  the  ends — which  now  present  only  bare 
brick  walls, — and  keeping  the  building  quite  clear  from  any  others. 
In  its  actual  state,  that  piece  of  Jones'  architecture  has  always  struck 
us  as  looking  somewhat  lumpish  and  monotonous,  and  evidently  in- 
tended only  as  a  portion  or  feature  beloiug;iog  to  some  larger  edifice. 
Whether  the  project  emanates  entirely  from  themselves,  or  whether 
aught  of  the  kind  is  contemplated  in  other  quarters,  we  know  not,  but 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon  now  propose  to  make  such  addition  to 
Jones'  building  as  would  form  a  well  arranged  architectural  composi- 
tion of  considerable  extent.  It  is  true  the  centre  would  be  the  nar- 
rowest division  of  the  facade,  and  would  also  recede  back  a  little,  but 
this  is  almost  inevitable,  for  as  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  project  forward 
nnto  the  pavement,  it  must  either  be  set  back  a  little,  or  there  could 
be  no  break  at  all  in  the  line  of  front,  consec|uent]y  no  motive  for  in- 
troducing the  towers, — which  are  well  imagined  characteristic  traits 
adopted  from  Jones'  ideas  for  Whitehall. 

After  this  design  there  is  scarcely  another  in  the  room,  which  shows 
any  thing  either  proposed  to  be  done  or  lately  erected  in  the  metro- 

Jiolis,  if  we  except  Mo.  1101,  Mr.  Turner's  ''Facade  buildings  of  the 
oint  Railway  Terminus  at  London  Bridge,"  which  desien  has  ap- 
peared in  our  joumaL  We  meet  indeed  with  a  designer  the  new 
Conservative  Club-house  (No.  1218,  T.  Hopper),  but  it  is  not  the  one 
adopted,  nor  does  it  rival  it  by  many  deerees ;  but  of  course  Mr. 
Hopper  thinks  differently,  or  he  would  not  have  challenged  compari- 
■on.  There  are  a  good  many  other  designs  in  the  same  predicament, 
having  been  nut  hon  de  comM,  but  how  tar  they  have  been  superseded 
by  any  thing  netter  we  are  unable  to  judge,  there  being  no  drawings 
or  models  of  the  approved  ones.  For  the  *' Leicester  Memoriar' 
alone  there  are  four  or  five  designs,— all  of  them  columns— made  ac« 
cording  to  ordett  we  suppose— and  all  so  exceedingly  poor  and  in- 
sipid that  they  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Academy  for  no  better 
eason  than  that  they  were  ready  to  be  sent.  By  way  of  producing 
■ometbiug  less  hackneyed  than  the  eternal  Doric  or  Tuscan  column, 
one  of  them  substitutes  the  capital  from  the  Tower  of  the  WItids  at 
Athens  I  Of  Mr.  Donthom's  column,  which  Is  the  one  to  be  executed, 
the  capital  is  described  as  being  altc«;ether  a  novel  composition,  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  and  fore-parts  of  animals,  but  whether  placed  all 
Tounc^  or  only  under  the  aneles  of  the  abacus,  we  cannot  tell,  for  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  exhibit  the  design,  or  any  drawing  or  modd 
of  the  capital  only. 

Of  Prize  Designs  we  have  quanhtm  si^.,  things  that  ma;|r  deserve 
the  Academy's  gold  medals,  but  do  not  say  much  for  the  judgment 
which  proposes  such  wildly  esUavagant  stib|ects  as  are  those  upon 


which  architectural  students  are  invited  to  exercise  their  inveiiticNi* 
The  one  this  year  is  a  «  MetropoliUn  Music  Hall  and  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,"  upon  such  a  scale  that  it  seems  intended  to  contain  ibt 
whole  Musical  ^  Million,"  and  to  require  full  a  million  to  erect  it.  It 
is  quite  preposterous  to  encourage  students,  to  encourage  mere  be- 
ginners to  attempt  such  monstrously  out-of-the-way  things  before 
tney  can  display  any  taste  and  invention  in  deaigmng  a  moderate* 
sized  house,  or  even  a  single  room.  Subjects  of  toe  last-menUcmed 
kinds  are  always,  we  are  sony  to  say,  exceedingly  rare  s  there  is  not 
a  single  design  for  the  front  of  a  street  house  or  a  town  maneton. 
Architects  seem  to  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  looh  solijeetst  they 
accordingly  favour  ns  only  with  cottaffes,  villas,  country  mansions  and 
castles.  Of  interiors  they  are  equally  shy— except  they  be  merely 
those  of  churches — ^notwitbstandiog  that  so  much  has  of  late  been  naid 
on  the  subject  of  Interior  deboration  and  the  study  of  it  s  that  in  itself 
it  affords  such  a  wide  and  varied  scope ;  and  that  it  may  be  adopted 
with  comparative  facility  and  economy.  Promise,  however,  is  now 
made  of  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  among  architectoral  publi- 
cations, by  No.  1134,  «*Tbe  Morning  Room,  one  of  a  series  of  deslgos 
for  Interior  Decoration,"  E.  B.  Lamb ;  yet  while  so  many  inrimificant 
and  paltry  things  are  allowed  to  stare  ns  full  in  the  face,  this  drewlDg 
is  put  nearly  quite  of  sight,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  of  a  kind  to  re- 
quire close  inspection.  Placed  where  it  is,  all  the  detail— all  that 
constitutes  decoration  is  entirely  lost;  hardly  therefore  would  it  have 
been  a  whit  more  preposterous  to  have  hung  it  upside  down  at  once. 
Nothing  can  be  made  out  except  the  generu  forms  and  masaes*  Its 
author's  name  is  however  a  pledge  of  its  merits,  since  no  one  mder* 
stands  better  than  Mr.  Lamb^  the  application  and  adaptation  of  Ibnoer 
styles  to  actual  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  to  retain  their  cbaracter* 
istics,  and  that,  not  merely  in  bits  and  patches,  but  oonslsteotly  and 
tbrougboot*  Accordingly,  we  trust  that  ere  very  long  we  shall  heboid 
his  «<Series  of  Designs"  in  a  published  form ;  for  it  certainly  would 
prove  a  most  excellent  companion  work  to  thoee  by  Joseph  Naali,  and 
would  be  far  more  generally  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  subjecta  would 
be  designed  with  express  reference  to  what  is  required  for  or  capable 
of  being  introduced  into  modera  rooms,  and  in  spaces  of  less  estrera^ 
gant  amplitude  than  ancient  baronial  halls. 

The  only  other  interior  of  a  room — properiy  so  called,  is  No.  116(^ 
the  ^  Library  of  the  Parthenon  Clubhouse,"  in  Regent  Street,  one  of 
the  two  mansions  built  by  Nash  for  his  own  residence  and  that  of  his 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Edwards.  Never  has  Mr.  Beazley  satisfied  us  so 
well  as  in  this  interior,  which  although  of  no  great  sixe  as  a  room — in 
fact  a  narrow  and  not  very  long  gallery,  is  uuuraally  scenic  in  iU  archi- 
tectural character.  It  consisU  of  three  divisions  or  compartaenti 
covered  by  as  many  domes  and  their  pendentives,  which  constitute 
the  chief  architectural  decoration,  the  walls  beipg  nearly  covered  by 
book  cases,  on  which  are  placed  busts.  Each  of  the  end  compart- 
ments is  lighted  by  a  lunette  or  semicircolar  window  over  the  book- 
cases on  the  left  hand  side;  but  the  centre  one  is  enlarged  by  a  bay 
window  on  that  side,  which  gives  greater  space  to  the  room,  and 
varietur  to  the  design.  We  speak  doubtiogly,  but  we  suppose  that 
this  Library  is  not  an  entirely  new  addition  to  the  house^  but  a  re- 
modelling of  the  small  gallery  shown  in  the  plan  of  it  in  the  ^  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London."— This  design  is  not  only 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting  as  a  subject,  but  also  as  being  sug^ 
gestive  of  further  ideas,  and  as  affording  an  agreeable  **  episode  of 
plan." 

(To  be  eontbmed.) 


MR.  J.  TOWNSEND'S  LECTURE  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

SsvxaAL  of  the  Greenwich  and  Kent  papers  havs  spoken  in  terms  of  vtry 
high  adnuiation  of  this  Lecture,  which  was  delivered  at  the  GrNowich  lite- 
rary IniUtutton,  on  the  evening  of  May  1st ;  and  in  so  doing  some  of  them 
have  indulged  in  sharply  satirical  remarks— not  it  would  seem  without  rea- 
son—on the  want  of  taste  and  also  of  good  feeling  shown  by  the  people  ef 
Greenwich,  who  instead  of  encouraging  talent  in  a  fellow  townsman,  left  him 
to  address  almost  empty  benches.  This  is  all  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause the  room  would  have  been  very  decently  filled,  had  there  been  but  a 
tolerably  fair  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  Insti- 
tution. But  afler  what  fashion  it  is  that  they  bestir  themsehrcs  in  promoting 
intellectual  taste  either  in  regard  to  literature  or  to  Art,  is  now  pretty  msai- 
fpst  It  will  be  hicky  for  them  diould  not  the  very  pdntcd  and  caofttic  it- 
marks  of  some  of  the  newspaper  editors  obtain  for  the  people  of  Qnsnwiol^ 
the  title  of  the  Kentish  *Bsatimu,* 

By  the  few  who  were  present  th4^i^vP)lras  eiceedingly  well  iKclfad,  lor 
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abounil«d  iti  original  tnd  Airikin^  ob»c>rvstionft»  and  In  highljf  doquent 
isa^w,  vbich  drvw  fortli  frequent  applauic.  This  «rilt  hardly  be  qu^s- 
nnffi  ftfur  peruiing  the  foltowtnf^  extracts  from  it.  which  appeared  In  the 
KtQtish  Mercury  *'  of  May  4th,  and  we  tbiok  that  oor  own  readers  will 

think  til  for  Wording  them  the  opt>ortunity  of  judging  for  themaehei  of  tbe 

LtetorerV  style,  and  mode  of  handling  hit  subject. 

**li^uenee  rf  F<frtns  o/Ciwemment  on  ike  Fine  AriM, 
•*  It  ii  the  wme  with  regard  to  th;it  other  knotty  question— how  far  the  Fine 
irts  an  litdoenced  by  forma  of  government  ;*-whether  lliey  thrive  tetter  in 
nfnhlics  or  in  monarehieB,— w  betherlbc  spirit  of  liberty,  or  that  of  despotism 
iitfi|oralei  Ihem  most, — whether  they  themselves  tend  to  eocoor^e  and  keep 
ili?f  ffie  spirit  of  either  the  one  or  the  other;  or  whether  forms  of  goyern- 
rrTj  h.^ve  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Hi  rite  who  take  the  side  of  republics,  and  also  lay  stress  upon  the  la- 

-i^c  of  climate,  will  of  course,  triumphantly  refer  us  to  Athens  as  a0brding 

DKMt  toconteitlhle  evidence  ia  confirniaLion  of  their  doctrine.    But  then  the 

initaore  of  another  Grecian  repuhlic  upsets  it  all  again ;  for  wherefore  did 

m^  the  Lacedemonians  distmj^uii»h  themselves  tn  literature  andartjuat  as 

Diidi  as   the  Athenians  P    They  »ere  republicans,  they  were  Greeks,  and  as 

firas  elimnte  is  concerned,  were  placed  in  a  more  southern  latitude.    Their 

r^perament  and  disposition,  their  manners  and  institutions,  indeed,  were 

iffrrrnt,  ihrrefore  we  may  well  account  for  the  other  difference,  but  this  last 

'  «oAhowa  that  repuhlican  form  of  government— for  such  was  virtually  that 

lAc  ■'>partAns  and  Lacedemonians — has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 

\s  XIV  has  shown  the  world  how  much  may  be  athievcd  by  royal 
,  r  will,  and  how  very  Utile  that  much  is.  He  affected  the  fame  of  a 
M:on<i  Peritici— or  rather  that  of  being  Pericles,  Augustus  Leo,  all  in  one  ; 
lad  as  the  world  ia  not  over  vigorous  in  examining  into  simiUr  pretensions, 
be  for  a  lime,  obtained  it,  PericlCv^  and  Louis  Qnotorzo  '—certainly  they  re- 
■nnble  taeh  other  just  as  much  as  do  thc^  Parthenon  and  Versailles. 

"Taken  under  the  auspices  of  LouiSr  art  was  compelled  to  attire  itself  in  a 
< 'Un^dreM,  and  the  muses  to  wear  hoop  petticoats.    It  was  also  ei  pec  ted 
fruia  art  that  it  should  pay  in  kind  for  the  patronage  so  bountifully  and 
fntnotixly  bestowed  upon  it.    It  was  hospitably  received  as  a  guests  on  con- 
playing  ihe  part  of  a  parasite  also,  and  celebrating  a  t*outrttnee, 
.1  siiiQificence  and  the  boundless  magnificence  of  the  Grand  Mo- 

**  T7u  Church  amd  the  Fin*  Arti, 

^  As  the  Church  of  Rome  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  she  added  pomp 

tfl  pomp,  and   splendour  to  splendour,  superstition  to  superstition,  till  it 

EeemnJ  as  if  she  wished  to  absorb  within  herself  all  the  pomps  and  all  the 

'AniHes.  and  all  the  allurements,  and  all  the  illusinns  of  mundane  power.  Art 

Doured,— religion  sensualized  ;  the  one  was  enrobed  as  a  prie»t,"ihe 

ireked  like  a  harlot. 

"  .No  nonder  therefore  that  on  spparatmg  and  withdrawing  their  allegiance 

fnm  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  rejecting  its  traditions  and  superstitions,  the 

^rtS.  Heformers— at  least  their  followers,  rejected    its  cere  monies  and  its 

r>ageantries,  as  mummeries  worie  than  unmeaning  ;  wr  that  the  work  of  dc- 

itruction  tiegan  afresh.     The  grievous  havoc  then  committed  either  by  sjwlia- 

ttoo  or  wanton  defacement,  has  been  a  theme  of  bitter  complaint  with  antt- 

i^oirirt  and  artists  ;  hutif  it  displayed  it  too  i  nd  i  scrim  ate  ly,  popular  indigoa- 

I  un  vaa  not  altogether  unjustifiable. 

"  From  that  period,  art  has  been  greatly  circumscribed  in  Protestant  coun- 
ncs,  and  eipethd  from  that  ministry  in  the  temple,  which  it  held  both  in 
1  i^an  and  Chrjjtian  limes  y  consequently  put  upon  quite  a  different  footing. 
HiTlng  no  occasion  for  the  serv-ces  of  art,— ejtccpt  it  be  that  of  architecture, 
the  Protestant  church  has  no  employment  for,  consequently  no  patronage  to 
bestow  on  iu  This  has  been  deplored— even  bt wailed  ;  and  not  without  rea- 
kOQ^that  is,  supposing  the  in t tresis  of  art  art;  to  be  held  paramuunt  to  alt 
other  considerations.  But  with  the  example  of  what  sort  wf  services  it  has 
irfuJtred  to  religion,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  before  our 
r^n^  ibert  ii  some  reason  for  being  suspicious  of  it.  Were  it  admitted  into 
the  ProtestJUit  Church,  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  suflktenily  discreet  and  unaa- 
loming  at  first ;  but  then,  for  how  long  ?  probably  no  longer  than  it  had 
titabhahed  itself  upon  luch  ^i  firm  footing  that  it  might  bid  defiance  to  those 
tbo  should  endeavour  to  turn  it  out  again.  In  such  case  you  have  to  deal 
wtdi  a  servant  tliat  will  not  take  warning  to  leave ;  you  may  discbarge  him, 
^ai  thcrf  Is  no  other  way  of  getting  rrd  of  him  than  by  fairly  kicking  him 
OQt  of  doors,  and  thereby  causing  a  hubbub, 

I  fact,  so  far  from  being  rendered  more  solemn  and  impressive  as  refi- 

iificei,  and  devotional  in  character,  many  churches  In  Italy  and  other 

•  countries*  look  more  like  ptcture  galleries  and  museums  of  art,  and 

^1  merely  as  such  by  strangers.     Instead  of  asking  why  we  do  not 

^-painting  into  our  own  churches,  the  more  proper  question,   perhaps, 

ltd  be,  why  do  we  not  exclude  sculpture  also?    Since  of  the  greater  psrt 

t  It  tra  there  found,  the  most  that  can  be  said  la  its  favour,  is,  that  there  is 

>  danger  of  its  encouraging  superstition. 

'  Many  and  strong  are  the  rcaoarks  which  have  of  late  been  made  upon  the 


public  monuments  In  Wfttmlnster  Abbey,  and  St  Paul's*  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted thai  while  th<?y  are  but  Utile  creditable  to  us  as  productions  of  art, 
considered  as  which  they  are  many  of  them  both  puerile  and  bomt>astic,  little 
better  than  mere  stone* carver *s  )ob8,  they  are  the  reverse  of  Christian  in  thetr 
ideas.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  Fagfrni^m  without  its  poetry,— are  made 
up  of  frigid  and  school- boy  conceits,  where /fnJt-froy  ;m it  figure  with  theic 
Inverted  torches  among  Brit,innias  and  lions,  which  last  are  suSicientlf 
numerous  to  stock  a  menagerie. 

*•  Should  it  be  asked—'  what  then  Is  to  be  doneP  how  is  sculpture  of  that 
kind  to  be  so  christianized  as  to  be  completely  purified  from  all  taint  of  Pa- 
ganism P'  I  must  confess  that  \  am  not  prepared  with  an  answer  ;  neither  I 
believe  is  any  one  else.  Therefore  another  question  arises,  namely,  are  we 
justified  in  persisting  to  make  use  of  what  we  acknowledge  to  be  both  impro* 
per  and  unsatisfactory,  merely  because  we  know  not  hoM'  to  render  it  other* 
wise  P  Sculpture  is  all  too  corporeal  for  Christian  art  and  for  the  eKpression 
of  Christian  ideas;  beauty  of  form  b  its  element ;  of  mental  emotion* of 
spiritual  feeling,  it  scarcely  admits  any  strong  expresiion^  withoat  falling  into 
caricature,  and  theatrical  gesticulation. 

*'  Even  were  such  monuments  perfectly  satisfactory  in  themselveSi  both  as 
works  of  art,  and  as  Intelligent  and  expressive  memorials  of  those  to  v^hooa 
they  are  erected,  they  would  still  be  objectionable  on  the  score  of  propriety* 

**  Great  would  be  the  outcry,  were  it  now  for  the  first  proposed  to  place 
within  the  walls  of  a  sacred  edifiee — within  the  house  of  |irayer  and  Christian 
devotion,  triumphal  effigies — as  they  may  well  be  called — of  our  fellow  mor- 
tals, not  of  martyrs  for  the  faith,— not  of  men  who  have  been  a  guide  tootherst 
in  the  holiness  of  thetr  lives,  and  their  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion ;  but  of  men  who  have  signalixed  themselves  far  differently,  who 
have,  indeed,  proved  their  cbims  to  earthly  laurels  and  earthly  renown,  but 
to  no  more*  Were  this,  1  repeat,  now  first  proposed  to  be  done,  great  would 
be  the  indignation  excited:  we  should  be  told  of  the  shocking  de>ecratton— 
even  profaneness.  Although  Rome  deified  its  emperors,  ev<'n  heathens  did 
not  place  statues  of  their  dlstinguislied  men  within  the  fanes  consecrated  to 
their  deities.  Custom,  however,  reconciles  us,  hardens  us  to  what  wc  should 
else  consider  glaring  and  indefensible  improprieties  ;  so  much  so  that  the  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  statue  of  Byron,  by  Thorwaldsen,  to  be  put  up  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  has  been  stigmatized  by  some  as  an  act  of  ungenerous  bigotrj. 
Yet  there  to  have  placed  the  author  of  *  Dun  Juan,*  would  have  been  viewed 
by  others  as  a  gross  indecency* 

^'  Even  the  statue  of  Watt,  the  author  of  the  steam-engine,  is  not  partka- 
larly  edifying,  although  charatteristicenough  of  the  steam-engine,  Mammon^ 
worshipping  times  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  Mleam  obtains  far  more  of 
our  cordial  ftteem  than  falls  to  the  share  of  art.  No !  let  us  testify  our  grate* 
ful  veneration  for  valour,  for  heroism,  for  genius,  for  Intellect;  for  noble 
achievements  in  arms  or  acts— in  the  senate  or  in  the  field!  but  while  we 
honour  them,  let  us  not  dishonour  the  temples  of  our  faith  ;  let  us  not,  within 
their  saered  walls,  be  reminded  and  surrciunde<l  by  trophies  of  worldly  ambi- 
tions— of  mundane  triumphs  and  mundane  glories,  which  tljereby  look  onlf 
all  the  more  abject  and  piLifuL  No,  as  there  is  a  time,  so,  also,  ia  there  a 
place  for  all  things  ;  and  a  Protestant  church  is  assuredly  not  the  most  suit- 
able place  to  be  made  an  exhibition  room  for  works  of  art,  or  even  a  pantheoQ 
of '  British  worthies.' 

*'  It  becomes  a  question  then,  whether  it  be  not  more  advisable  rather  to 
ejEpel  sculpture,  than  to  aitmit  painting.  It  is  surely  no  reproach  to  Pro- 
testantism, that  its  service  needs  no  such  material  aids  to  devotion  ;  that  it 
scorns  to  entice  by  amusing  the  fancy,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion. For  a  religion  of  external  forms,  ceremonies  and  pageants,  of  devotiona 
etiquette  and  representation,  art  indeed  does  much,  if  only  because  it  is  in 
keeping  with,  and  contributes  towards  enhancing  that  sort  of  spectacle  and 
pomp  which  is  a  fleeted  in  all  besides. 

"  But  H  hat  need  of  art,  or  wbat  can  art  do  for  a  church  constituted  like 
our  own,  whose  solemnities  are  not  intended  to  Impress  the  outward  sense* P 
Otherwise  than  lor  monuments — and  how  objectionable  and  iucongrUDUSthey 
fur  the  most  part  are,  has  just  been  pointed  out.  Sculpture  is  almost  entirely 
!  out  of  the  question  i  more  especially  if  it  aims  at  being  classical,  for  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  is  antique  in  gusto,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  found  Pagan  In  charaoter 
and  in  spirit. 

*  How,  again,  is  painting  to  employ  itsolf  in  our  churches,  if  debarred  from 
ail  those  subjecu  and  representations  which  Protestantism  rejects  as  super- 
stitious or  profane?  It  does  not  tolerate  portraits — of  cuurse  tmagloary 
ones— of  patriarchs  and  saints,  apcjsiles  aud  martyrs ;  much  less  would  it 
tolerate  Ihe  embodying  of  the  Trinity  as  indulged  in  by  Catholic  artists — even 
at  the  present  day ;  and  the  many  other  repri^sentations  which  are  at  once 
shocking  and  absurd— under  human  forms, 

"  Protestant  artists  are  interdicted — and  justly  so— from  venturing  upon 
purely  celestial  subjects  and  scenes  ;  they  may  not  atiempt  to  sc^le  and  scan 
ihe  heaven  of  heavens — obtruding  upon  us  their  own  puny  phantasies,  as  dia- 
tiiicl  revelations,  of  what  eye  bath  never  beheld,  suid  ^¥**^  H  rgy^Jb  Ptfct^ 
Initlligence  to  adumbrate  ever  so  faintly  Ln  l4eii-i^Et<fty  V^jO  vJVJ  Iv^ 
*  But  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  trsad.'  ^ 
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«poft  ckmilt*  or  boTering  oTerfaead  like  ballooBa— «re  all  lot«niieled  «. 

Bettiet  of  Bitrtyrdpm  woM  bo  objeetod  to  at  bjr  far  too  ditgatiing  to  bo 

ioiftablo  tabjeeta  for  the  ponol]  at  all  »>-iior  bare  wo  that  ahnoot  inotbatistiblo 

itook  of  logondary  tndlUoDi  wbieb  Catbolie  paintert  baft  avalkd  tbemioltii 

of«  to  kargdy.    Cooftqoontly  notbf ng  rmiaina  for  ProtMtant  artltti  to  work 

lip  bol  tobjeeta  fioto  teriptural  biatoryi  and  no  boblot^Mio  bigbor  walk  of 

art,  it  will  be  nid,  can  possibly  be  dedred:  wttb  tlto  dignity  of  klatory  It 

«i4t<o  tfao  mbfioR  of  roHgioot  eoBtimeiit    Tory  tmo^  aaoli  it— or  rittber 

«aght  to  be  ibe  cate ;  but  let  nt  lor  a  nonent  look  at  the  iMttw  at  It  rtaO^ 

Atoiidtf  now,  ao  far  from  being  wbat  Ht  neme  imDliot*  hiilflriea)  palnthig  It 

OBtirtly  fietion,  wiibooi  tbe  tligbtott  pretence  to  literal  tratb,  boteg  worked 

ootbyiteaglnatioBBpan  no  rabttratttn  tban  a  bare  reootded  faet^    Betbey 

oonerivM  ever  to  pow^rfoHy,— treated  ofer  to  ably,  tttD  tbe  imagei  on  tbe 

oanrate  are  only  tboee  of  tbe  artltt't  o*n  imagittatlon.    Tbe  npreeeilUflon  It 

«n)y  a  poetie  gnen    a  prtkaMHty  i-^tberofort,  altboogh  at  a  work  of  art  It 

■My  be  adoilrab)e-*^-offB  of  aorpniing  wortb,  Ha  artittk  eiotlleBte  and  tbe 

Tigoor  of  imagination,  It  may  bappen  to  ditplay^  do  not  entitlt  a  work  of  tbe 

kind  t6  be  l^eethred  into  Ibe  aerrice  of  the  cbmb.    At  MMt,  If  tbe  Intpira. 

fkm$  of  gnilat,  and  poetie  imaginlngt  are  to  be  admitted  In  one  thape,  wby 

not  alto  In  anotber--and  that  a  lett  materlaV-inort  iplfltaalltftd  one  P   01 

Wookl  it  bt  too  darlng-^too  profkne  an  inttntloli  were  tlie  mnte  of  HlKon 

penHltted  to  enter  alto  f  mott  etrtainly  it  wonkl  bi  to  dontidered ;  yet  If  IK 

flu  bfcmght  qnite  at  nraeb  of  pore  rellgioM  inipltatioft  to  bit  tokoM  tlibjeM 

i«  Ofor  did  tbe  greiteit  geniot  in  paint ingj 

''In  goneraU  tbe  world  lookt  for  tome  d*grte  ^  eondttenoy  betWMfl  tbe 
cbaraeter  of  a  man  and  bit  produetioni :  It  bat  ftog^^at  totfcete  for  tbote  wbd 
oan  tktp  otH  utlly  *  from  grave  to  gay,'  bnt  from  tbtf  rftllgiont  to  ptoflmei  and 
back  a|pdn  from  tb«  proteio  and  tenioal  to  tbo  d^roal^  Jott  ai  tbe  ittttedialo 
ocCMloti  may  demand : 

"  'Now  deep  in  Taylor»  and  tbe  iiook  of  Martyrt, 
Now  drinking  citron  witb  bit  Graot  and  Cbartret.' 
Kef»tbtlott,  tbe  ntmott  latitnde  .in  tbit  Tetpeet  teems  to  be  granted  to 
■rtlstt  i  tbey  are  permitted  to  bo  alternately  Clirittlan  and  Pagan ;  to  takt 
tbilr  tDbjeola  from  tbe  BiUe,  and  from  Orld  tbo  neit  h^Bfagdalent  or  Ledat, 
dnelllalont  or  Oamltalt,— Baocfaanal  rerelt,  or  tbe  Sacramentt  of  Choreb, 
—all  are  pretty  roocb  alike  to  tbf  m,  for  many  of  tbe  great  mattert  bare  dit« 
{Atying  equal  ability  in  the  two  eztrrmet  ot  their  art|  and  ptrbapt  bafo  been 
qnite  at  ttncert  in  tbe  one  at  in  tbe  other.  Hene#  tbe  operationt  of  art  are 
genarally  eootidered  to  be  tbote  of  tbe  band  rather  than  of  the  mind,  at  any 
rite  to  bo  infloenced  by  the  bead,  rather  than  the  hterti  nor  oan  it  bo  denied 
that  toeh  it  to  a  great  eitent  the  eatt.  And  this  It  one  tolorably  taffident 
reatob  wherefore  painting  and  teolptort  thonld  not  be  allowed  to  attume  in 
any  degreo  th#  oflBce  of  teacbert,  Instroetors^  and  lnt*rprtters^  In  matters  re* 
llgions  and  tpiritoal,— Intmding  themtelTet  into  tbo  sanctuary,  under  todi 
dbaraet^r.  If  the  library— not  the  churth,  bo  tbo  more  tnitable  plaeo  for 
iaered  poetry«  to  ako  it  the  picture  gallery,  for  paintingt  from  teriptural 
•obftett.  Tlie  eate  might  be  mtterially  different,  wtro  there  artlsu  who  de* 
▼oted  th^ifltelYes  entirely  and  exchisively  to  tbe  strtice  of  the  eburtb«  from 
motlTes  of  piety,  and  out  of  slneere  religious  feeling,  conselotit  that  they  had 
a  high  niittlon  and  mott  retpontible  office  to  ditrbarge*  Dofing  the  middle  aget 
of  Christian  art— before  the  so-called  refiral  of  tbe  arts,  ttich  wu  partly  tbe 
eate.  In  tbe  productions  of  that  earlior  period  thero  Wat,  Indeed,  of  real  art 
too  Httle,  of  sujperttition  too  much,  but  there  was  Alto  the  tpitit  of  ReUgiont 
Stotimont  After  the  Rerlfal,  there  wat  far  leit  of  tbit  latt^  art  became 
niote  perfect,  more  tattefbl,  more  refined,  but  alto  mora  nntual,  more  worldly. 
Fntettantltm,  therdbre^  aeta  diteneUy  in  ezdndllig  painting  from  lu  roll*' 
gioos  edifices. 

^  There  It,  boWerer,  one  particokr  tpedM  of  painting  which  It  ttill  tole- 
tatet,  and  which  it  jutt  now  renelting  great  encouragement  notwithttanding 
that  It  seems  to  be  in  some  retpecU  quite  opposed  to  Protestant  sentiments, 
faiasmdch  at  it  partaket  somewhat  largely  of  the  feoNo/iyy,  or  Image*worsbip 
of  tbe  Romish  church.  Having  said  this,  I  hardly  need  explain,  perhaps, 
that  1  allude  to  glass- painting  and  its  ttained  windowt ;  pretenting  a  gor- 
geout  display  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  many  of  them  biasing  in  the  most  vivid 
colours.  The  incontistency  of  thus  admitting  hi  one  shape  what  we  alto- 
gether refute  in  another,  is  If  not  quite  removed,  at  all  evenU  much  diminish* 
ed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  groat  difl^rtnce  of  character  between 
that  and  other  modes  of  painlingi  and  the  widely  diflbrent  manner  In  which 
It  U  employed.  Glass  painting  makes  very  little  pretensions  to  being  an 
Imitative  art }  rttber  is  It  a  mere  emblematic  one  and  altogether  conventional 
and  decorative,  for  painted  windows  are  to  be  looked  at  not  as  pictures,  but 
as  a  portion  of  the  gHieral  aicbiteetonic  ornamentation  of  the  edifice^  The 
tnlject  contahied  In  them  may  have  little  or  no  meaning,  or  if  any,  it  may 
utterly  escape  attention,  tnch  painting  being  almost  entirely  hieroglyphical, 
Thi  details—the  Individual  figures  are  umtgarded  i  it  Is  tbe  general  offeetF* 
the  '  glorious  confusion'  of  colours,  wbleb  sheds  an  ktmospbeie  of  ttintlign* 
nted  light  through  the  whde  bttildingi  ootaii^etely  filttng  m  at  it  were,  witb 


an  loeenife  of  all  htiea  midgHng  togethcttato  tolenlil  raditttte#-4hatcapllvatil 
and  charms,  and  certainly  tends  to  heighten  devotional  feeling.  Soehat 
least  is  the  poeticAl  vieilr  of  tbe  matter)  but  It  has  also  another,  and,  it  nnnt 
be  confessed,  a  very  prosaic  aspect  t  becanse  aHhoUgh  when  looked  at  tbtoogh 
*  antiquarian  bamaclos,'  the  figures  in  andent  sfesined  glass  may  be  adi&if«d 
as  so  many  specimens  of  att  natlvo  and  ttndefiled,  otdhiary  optlfs  are  apt  to 
discemiln  the  majority  of  them,  more  of  tbe  grotesque  and  tbeludicroBi 
than  is  altogether  seemly ;— to  fancy  that  tbey  bear  in  regard  to  drawing  s 
lingular  resemblance  td  those  in  Chink  tea*  cups  fand  saucers  t  besides  at  tbe 
sadM  time  a  most  unluclrf  likeness  to  the  personitges  depicted  ott  Court  caids 
—their  Majesties  of  Clubs  and  Hearts,  Diamonds  and  Spades ! 

"  That  Proteitailtlsm  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  art— *that  Is,  In  Inne- 
dlate  alliance  With  religion— is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  then  it  must  oft  tbe 
other  hand,  be  admitted  that  art  hkt  seldom  shown  itself  troftby  of  being 
admitted  to  stich  alliance.  If  superstition  be  religion.  If  childish  fimdes- 
eften  most  shockingly  prbfane  were  faitended  to  be  most  pious,  are  to  be  t«- 
eeived  at  Worthily  eipressing  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  then  indeed,  tbe 
servloes  of  art  have  been  both  great  and  many  in  tbo  ckuse  of  tbe  cbofeb, 
but  eVen  so  not  of  onr  church ;  at  lekst  quite  unintentionally  to  fegtfds  the 
litter— only  as  It  helfwd  to  build  op  that  accumulated  mass  of  tuperstitioite 
which  eventually  led  to  the  Refbrmatiob.** 

We  know  not  Whethet'  Mr.  Towneend  intends  to  mike  anottiei(triA)  In  tome 
lets  Bso^ttk  pUce  than  Greenwich ;  but  whether  he  do  sO  or  not,  «e  hope 
that  he  will  eventually  give  thll  Lectoro  to  the  wofld,  Ifi  a  permanem  fbra, 
by  pnblitbing  it  ai  a  literary  compoaiUon. 


MtodBmntos  otf  ttoiuMYino  sodssytts. 


ItfSTrrUTB  OF  CnriL  BNQlNEERSt 
8GRSW  PROPELLERS* 

'^Jeemti  rf  ivmi  eJtpethMHii  on  a  vntel  eallM  th$  *  Ihtrpooi  Screws 
/ffetf  Mth  (htmtham'i  enffhH  and  Wodderqf^i  $ei^€m  ptopeUei^.'*  /Vosi  tk 
Mlknie$  tf  ProcHdin^  qf  InMuti&n  ^f  CvM  Bn^dmm,  /M.  13,  20,  ad 
27, 1844.     Wiik  Eagravhiffi,  Figi.  I  to  10,  Plate  VIL 

The  Liverpool  Screw,  upon  Which  the  etperiments,  detcribcd  in  this  psper, 
weto  tried,  is  a  email  iron  votsel  65  ft.  long  by  ISfl.  6ift«  beam,  and  Sft.  9iB. 
draught  of  water.  She  is  propelled  by  two  high  pressure  oscillating  eaginei, 
with  ^lindara  of  18  in.  diametor  and  18  in.  length  of  stroke,  tfie  stetn, 
which  varies  ftnm  b6lb»  to  601b.  pressnro  in  tbe  boiler,  is  admitted  to  tbe 
piston  for  one-fourth  tbo  length  of  the  stroke,  tbe  remainder  vrorkiBg  bf 
expansion.  The  nommal  power  wu  20  horses,  but  tbe  effective  pQwer  rtrelj 
oxoeeded  I8|  horses.  The  oylinders  are  placed  diagonally,  at  right  analet  to 
each  other,  and  work  to  one  crank  upon  the  main  dritdng  shaft,  whidh  nun 
direct  to  tbe  propeUer  without  gearing  or  bands.  Tbe  propeller,  vrbich  mskei 
95  revolutions  per  minute,  is  on  Woodcroft's  plan,  with  a  pitch  expandliig 
from  10  to  lift ;  after  being  enlarged  at  throe  Several  times,  from  3ft  lOio. 
diameter,  it  is  now  5  ft.  4  in.  diameter  by  20  In.  long ;  it  it  of  wrought  iron, 
and  consists  of  fbnr  short  ahns»  whose  united  area  is  equal  to  16  square  ftet; 
of  this,  only  about  IS  ft.  «re  hninerted,  a  portion  of  tbe  upper  side  being  cob« 
stantly  above  the  water  x  tbo  angle  of  the  centre  of  the  floata  is  45^,  sod 
aboat  40O  at  tbe  periphery.  The  author  then  gives  tbo  details  oi  a  number 
of  ezp«riments,  and  be  states  that,  although  the  proportions  of  tbe  vesiel 
were  not  livourabla  for  speed,  her  length  being  only  five  times  the  beam,  tod 
the  sectional  displacement  28  ft.,  the  speed  wu  greater  than  that  of  all  tbe 
steamers  on  tbe  Mersey,  except  tbo  large  sea  going  steam  vessels.  That  tbe 
*<  slip"  of  tbe  propeller,  when  tried  by  Massey's  log,  wu  less  than  five  per 
oent  That  the  action  of  tbe  screw  across  tbe  way  of  tbe  vessel,  did  not 
appear  to  aflbot  the  steering,  or  have  the  sligfatest  tendency  to  turn  tbe  head 
oftbevetsel. 

Thetutborit  of  opinion,  that  engineers  In  general,  fieariag  a  lorn  migbt 
take  place  ttom  lateral  action^  with  a  long  pitch,  and  that  the  steering  would 
be  affected  If  the  propeller  wu  not  immersed,  have  made  the  propellers  too 
small,  and  that  tbe  short  pitch,  whidli  had  rendered  a  high  velocity  necessary) 
wu  detrlmentaL  Several  satisfactory  experiments,  in  towing  vessels,  arc 
also  mentioned^  and  it  is  stated  that  in  a  heavy  sea,  tbe  superiority  of  tbe 
screw  propdler  wu  very  visible.  Tbe  dimensions  are  then  given  fDr  vesseli 
of  war  and  of  commerce,  working  with  screw  propellers,  driven  direct  by 
oecillating  engines,  which  the  auUior  anticipates  would  prove  much  more 
serviceable  and  sea  worthy,  than  any  of  the  paddle  wheel  steamers  now  in 
use. 

The  paper  Is  flluitreted  by  a  diagram  of  the  propeller  of  the  Lherpoel 
Screw,  and  by  plans  of  the  machinery  and  general  arrangements  of  the  pro- 
posed frigate  and  large  steamers. 

JUmdrkt, — Mr.  Rennie  observed,  that  tbe  Institution  wu  much  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Grantham,  fbr  bringing  forward  the  subject  of  screw-propellers;  tbe 
more  particularly  at  it  had  now  become  of  national  hnportance,  and  that  every 
attempt  at  perfSecting  tbe  sub-marine  propeller  merited  eneonragement  II 
ms  d&ctdt,  oorroetly  to  assign  ^  merit  of  the  first  invoitionof  tUt^cdes 
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t(  propfUer*  %t  it  had  be^ti  tried  at  Yariom  period b,  an4  with  ia  raried  re- 

lahft  uii  ilit  c:<»nlinent,  m  the  United  Statea  of  America^  and  io  tbU  coun- 

trj  I  *  but  U  a(»peared  certain  thai  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  the  inventor  of  the 

ft*  vacuuts  en^ne,  wai  among  the  drit  who  applied  tbf  mb^tnarine  propeller 

wilh  any  practical  effect.     The  propeller  oied  bf  him  was  on  the  principle 

oi  I  regular  screw,  and  consiited  of  two  bladet^  which  were  affixed  at  an 

Ang:le  oi  45^  to  a  horiscontal  shaft*  which  wa<  placed  ia  the  bow  of  the 

Testel,  and  he  believed  that  it  had  alio  been  u»ed  in  the  atern.    This  pro- 

pfUerwai  drivea  by  a  ^aa  vacuum  en^ne,  of  the  nominal  power  of  12 

honn,  and  actually  caused  a  veaiel  of  60  feet  in  length,  to  move  at  the  rate 

of  III  or  ieven  miles  per  hoar.     M.  Sauvagc  of  BouIogoe-sur-Mcr»  had  tlio 

^Dide  several  attempta  at  propelling  Yeaseli  by  the  tame  mean»,  and  it  was 

[ftry  gratifying  to  find  that  his  service*  had  recently  been  acknowledged  and 

irt/ded  by  the  King  of  the  French,    It  waa»  however,  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  who 

r*t  rendered  the  screw  propeller  practically  uieful ;  for  his  pcr*evcrancc, 

eiQf  aided  by  iplrited  capitalista,  indnced  the  btiilding  of  the  Archimedti 

itcamcr,  the  machioery  of  which  was  conitructed  by  Mesin.  G,  and  J.  Ren* 

a«,  in  the  year  18S9.    The  results  obtained  from  that  vessel  were  well 

lj[EkOWD,  and  caused  the  subsequent  constmction  of  the  Princ€9»  Ro^al,  the 

ykvat  Northern,  H.  M.  S.  V,  the  Bee,  the  Raiikr,  and  the  Dtnarf,  formerly 

JfawiaiJ,  a  model  of  which  wat  exhibitedi  with  the  various  forms  of 

tws  used  in  the  different  experiments,    Tbe  Great  Britain  not  having 

beta  to  tti  could  only  be  mentioned  as  a  projected  experiment.     Pigs.  1 

2,  Plate  VIL  are  drawings  of  Mr.  Smith's  Double  Threaded  Screw 

~  idoptid  In  tbe  **  Archimedes." 

Thf  Dmarf  was  130  feet  in  length,  16  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  9  feet 

I     derp,  sad  wat  164  tons  burthen.     The  power  of  the  engines  was  90  horses, 

iKiubog  from  30  to  32  strokes  per  minute.     Friction  wheels  without  teeth 

^nert  first  tried  for  giving  motion  to  the  propeller;  but  on  account  of  their 

^■ippinf  and  being  very  noisy,  they  were  abandoned,  and  twti  spur  mortice- 

^HMl  with  wooden  teeth,  working  into  iron  pinions,  were  substituted  ;  the 

^tpNd  Ihaa  attained  was  from  15D  to  16ri  revolutions  per  minute.     The  pro* 

|ift|er  wai  of  caat  iron,  and  was  moulded  in  loam  without  a  model,  by  means 

of  traa  laioplaUsi  cut  to  the  required  curve,  which  was  formed  from  a  solid 

eon?  revolving  on  its  axis,  during  the  perpendicular  descent  of  a  tracer. 

The  advantage  of  this  form  over  the  cylindrical  screw,  was  an  increasing 

pilch,  99  formed,  thot  while  the  propeller  was  rotating  on  its  aiis,  the  vessel 

wsi  adTsnciog  and  thus  producing  the  least  possible  amount  of  *'  slip.-' 

Tliji  WSI  eiempMed  by  the  form  of  the  various  models  on  the  ta-ile.     The 

pruict^le  point  to  be  obtained  in  a  screw  propeller,  was  a  form  which  ihould 

«5sr  but  httte  obstruction  to  tbe  water,  and  yet  act  upon  it  so  as  to  exert 

M  power  la  propulsion;  a  large  portion  of  a  complete  screw  having  no 

oiAilctfbel  had  induced  the  introduction  of  propellera  with  several  blades; 

tboi  doing  away  with  the  useless  part  of  the  torfaee.    A  great  portion  of 

ib«  centre  part  of  the  screw  of  tbe  Arckimfdf4  had  been  cut  away,  but  the 

rffect  bsd  not  been  so  good,  on  account  of  the  arms  of  tbe  screw  obstructing 

tbe  free  p«s»age  of  tbe  water;  the  propellers  with  three  arms  were,  he  be- 

i*Wfd,  pfeferre^i   to  those  with  a  larger  number.     The  Dwarf^a  propeller 

tsaiitted  of  three  curved  blades,  fromed  on  the  conoidal  principle,  by  vari- 

shle  eurrei  approximating  to  angles  of  from  27°  to  30°,  and  advancing  at 

U«  nte  of  7  feet  6  inches  per  revolution.     It  was  5  feet  10  inches  in  diame* 

^f,  by  2  feet  deep  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  the  area  was  about  15 

i^oare  feet,  which  was  nearly  one-fourth  of  tbe  area  of  tha  midship  section 

^  o(  tbe  vessel  at  light  draught ;  but  since  the  Dvarf  had  been  transferred  to 

^K.  If.  service,  the  mean  draught  had  been  increased  one  foot,  and  the  area 

Hif  tbe  midship  section  in  proportioii ;  her  speed  had  in  coniequence  been 

P  fducad  from   12  to  U  statute  miles  per  hour.     Figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  VU. 

ve  rirswings  of  Mr.  Rrnnie's  Conoidal  Screw  Propeller. 

The  following  were  tbe  results  of  the  trials  made  by  Captain  Sir  Edward 
ftrry.  Mr,  Uovd,  and  Mr.  Murray,  at  the  measured  mite  in  Long  Reach  on 
tbe  IHh^Uy,  18431— 
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^  Th«  dates  of  i%6  eipeflaieata  art  screw  praptUen  are  nearly  tn  ttie  fbUowhjf 
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'  tt  «  ictur  to  fir.  CarlwTifht,  dated  Paris.  Februsry  Ifl,  17ft8,  Fulloo  says.      . 

fwi  |ift/f4«t  aa  csftrltneni  on  moTtnf  boalt,  with  a  fir  <>f  fowr  pailj,  iSmllar  to  thai  of  a 
*»"j|*  .ja^,  cod  I  ftad  this  apply  tbe  power  to  great  «drant»sc,  u»d  It  ts  eztrtmely 


The  draught  of  water  was  h  (set  8  inches. 

The  Dwarf,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  NicboUt,  left  Greenhithfl 
in  company  with  the  Hecate,  Captain  Bower,  on  the  14th  January,  1644, 
and  reached  Portsmouth  on  the  following  day ;  on  the  20tb  she  left  Porta* 
month  accompanied  hy  the  Hecate,  and  although  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  engines  to  26  revululions,  in  order  to  keep  with  tier  consort 
during  the  night,  they  reached  Falmouth  on  tbe  2)st,  after  an  additional  ruQ 
towards  the  Scilly  Islands,  making  a  distance  of  200  miks  in  23  huursi 
having  burned  10  tons  of  coals  in  27  hours,  from  the  time  of  getting  tbe 
steam  up.  The  two  steamers  left  Falmouth  on  the  23rdr  and  reached  Bear 
Haven  on  tbe  following  day,  having  run  135^  knots,  or  156  miles  by  tbe 
log,  in  rough  weather  in  12  hours,  and  with  bsd  coal;  the  engines  making 
frota  28  to  29i  revolutions  per  minute.  She  anchored  during  the  night  at 
Bear  Haven,  and  on  the  following  day,  (the  26th,)  reached  Tarbcrt,  the  totid 
distance  from  Falmouth  being  upwards  of  400  miles* 

Mr.  Galloway  said,  that  it  was  eitreroely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  In 
arritre  at  the  true  amount  of  tbe  **  slip  **  of  the  propeller,  becsuse  from  its 
position  abaft,  or  in  what  is  termed  the  deadwood  of  the  vessel,  it  acted  \n 
a  current  which  was  continually  flowing  to  fill  up  the  earity,  which  would 
otherwise  be  formed  by  her  progress  through  the  water.  The  relative 
motion  of  a  stream  through  the  arches  of  a  hridge,  and  in  the  wake  of  its 
piers,  was  an  apt  illustration  of  what  unqucstionahty  took  place,  (and  from 
the  same  law,)  in  tbe  case  of  a  moving  vessel.  Tbe  screw,  therefore,  when 
acting  in  this  cnrrent,  might  be  compared  to  what  would  occur,  if  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  was  supposed  to  be  moTing  in  still  water,  while  the  floati 
acted  in  side  canals,  which  flowed  in  the  same  directioQ  aa  the  vessel. 
Whether  the  benefits  derived  from  this  following  current  giving  resistance 
to  the  screw,  were  not  counteracted,  hy  tbe  deduction  of  so  much  of  what 
is  termed  minus  preaaure  from  the  ship  itself,  was  not  at  preset^t  under  con- 
sideration. His  object  was  to  show,  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  tbe  amounl 
of  *'slip''  of  a  screw,  could  not  he  arrived  at,  until  the  rate  of  tbe  following 
current,  was  first  ascertained.  That  tbe  '*  slip  "  must  be  much  greater  than 
Mr*  Grantham  assumed,  would,  he  thought,  he  admitted,  both  from  the  cir- 
cumstance he  had  stated^  and  from  the  fact  that  screw  propellers,  when 
worked  with  tbe  vessels  at  their  moorings,  invariably  moved  at  a  ratio  at 
least  equal  to  one-half  the  speed  obtained  when  running.  It  was  etearf 
therefore,  tbut  the  **  slip/*  which  was  dependent  on  the  proportion  of  tbe 
resistance  of  the  screw,  compared  to  that  of  tbe  vessel,  must  always  exist  tn 
a  degree ;  but  that,  tt  might  in  tbe  screw,  be  reduced  below  that  of  the 
paddle>wheel^  was  evident,  because  in  the  best  modifications  of  wheels,  or 
where  the  immersed  segment  was  small,  the  paddle  must  turn  in  tbe  water, 
in  effecting  a  change  of  position  from  its  angle  of  entrance  to  that  of  ita 
emersion,  and  this  unavoidable  angular  action,  even  when  tbe  upper  edge  of 
the  float  coincided  with  the  rolling  circle,  was  still  so  much  "slip"  inevitably 
encountered ;  this  **  slip  "  too  became  very  considerable  when  the  vessel  waa 
in  n  lea-way;  but  the  **  slip"  of  tbe  screw  decreased  with  its  magnitude, 
and  in  the  like  proportion,  its  aciion  approached  that  of  a  screw  moving  in 
a  solid*  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  him,  that  if  the  "  slip  "  was  small,  the 
spiral  or  increasing  pitch,  would  be  a  disadvantage,  because  a  true  screw 
would  under  those  circumstances  create  Uitle  or  no  disturbance;  while  the 
spiral  in  that  case,  would  have  the  contrary  edect,  for  tbe  same  reaaon  that  a 
helix  would  pass  with  facility  through  a  solid,  in  which  a  spiral  or  untrue 
thread  would  become  fijccd,  or  would  move  with  difficulty.  In  the  absenoe 
of  all  *'  slip,"  or  in  so  small  a  slip  as  Mr.  Grantham  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  in  his  experiments,  the  eflect  of  a  propeller  witn  an  expanding  pitch, 
would  be  like  that  of  a  curved  plate,  moving  through  the  water  in  a  right 
line  \  while  the  true  helix  would  have  acted  like  a  fiat  plate  moving  in  tbe 
direction  of  its  own  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  tbe  opposing  forces  would  merely 
consist  of  edge  resistance  and  surface  fiictioii,  which  were  common  to  every 
kind  of  propeller.  The  advantage  too,  wnich  was  assumed  to  arise  from  tbja 
spiral  propeller,  merely  affected  the  question  of  magnitude,  for  it  was  cletr 
that,  whether  the  screw  acted  upon  a  large  body  of  water  at  once»  or  gare  & 
second  impulse  to  a  lesser  quantity,  the  result  would  be  similar,  as  to  the 
sura  of  the  effect  upon  the  vessel.  H  was  true  that  in  certain  kinds  of  ISsh 
(he  would  instance  the  electrical  eel),  the  impulse  produced  by  the  ventral 
fin,  was  by  an  increasing  spiral,  the  length  of  the  curves  becoming  greater 
towards  the  tail ;  vet  it  appeared  probable,  as  we  could  only  see  this  eel  m 
confinement,  that  the  peculiarity  he  alluded  to,  was  only  developed  in  pro- 
ducing a  change  from  rest  to  motion,  for  which  it  was  well  adapted  (heeause 
the  '♦  slip  "  was  great  and  the  progress  small,)  and  that  when  in  rapid 
motion,  it  was  probable,  that  the  fin  acted  in  a  true  spiral. 

Mr.  Reunie  stated  that  the  *•  slip**  of  the  screw  of  the  Dwarf  w^%  from 
|th  to  ^h.  That  with  respect  to  tbe  general  question  of  tbt  **  slip,**  ho 
conceived  that  it  depended  upou  the  comparative  resistance  between  the 
vessel  and  tbe  propeller.  Tbe  case  was  similar  to  tbe  immened  plane  sur- 
face* of  tbe  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamer  and  of  the  tcsscI  itself;  the  re- 
sistance of  tbe  midship  section  was  reduced  hy  the  forms  given  to  tbe  fore 
and  after  bodies,  whii^h  gave  the  vessel  what  might  be  termed  more  **  mobU 
lity.'^  According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr,  Peter  W.  Barlow,  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  May  29th,  1834,*  the  "mobility"  of  several  of  Her 
Majesty**  steamera  was  found  to  vary  from  ^h  or  ^th  of  a  plane  surface, 
equivalent  to  tbe  area  of  the  midship  sectioot ;  or  in  other  words  a  plane  float 

•  "  An  Inveaftigat&oQ  of  the  Laws  whlcb  ittweni  l^e  ro^oo  dT  Stiiin  Vessels.  fletueM 
rrom  Expwimenu,  by  Peter  W.  Barlow,  €.£.»»    PMl*  Trans.,  1834,  p,  30^.  »**»»v-» 
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mt^r. 


I  foot  tqatre  was  equhnknt  to  the  aaidibip  atetSoB  of  thotMMl,  of  wlach 
mobilitietwerafroin-^fato^h.  ThoreoooM  be  no  doubt,  that  the  im- 
Temeott  in  the  forma  of  the  modeni  TeaieU,  would  ha?e  produced  eren 
I  reaistanoe,  and  he  believed  that  it  might  now  be  taken  at  from  Mk  to 
h,  10  that  conseqoently  a  leM  area  of  float  or  propeUer*  would  adBoe  to 
roome  the  eqoilibrinm  and  produce  leaa  **  ilip." 

At.  Smith,  of  Deaaiton,  observed,  that  the  screw  with  three  blades, 
ich  had  been  used  in  the  Dwarfs  seemed  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
!0t.    The  opening  towards  the  centre  of  motion,  by  redndng  the  arms  of 

screw  blades,  aa  fiur  u  the  requisite  strength  would  allow,  was  judicious, 
From  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  rotative  motion  towards  the  centre, 
le  propulsive  effect  wu  produced;  whereu  the  resistance  to  onward 
tion,  by  the  arms,  if  they  had  not  been  reduced,  might  have  been  con- 
erabie ;  besides,  if  the  arms  were  in  the  part  broad,  there  would  have 
n  greater  tendency  to  produce  centrifugal  action  on  the  water.  The 
dual  alteration  of  the  angle  of  the  bUde,  to  the  axis  of  the  screw  or 
f  ard  path  of  the  vessel,  wu  also  judicious,  aa  it  afforded  a  greater  onward 
ion  of  the  blade  at  the  entrance,  whilrt  it  gradually  cwved  round  to 
irly  a  right  angle  with  the  path,  ao  aa  to  leave  the  water  without  causing 
f  revulsion ;  it  had  thus  an  action  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  the 

of  a  fish.  The  salmon,  when  it  *'  made  a  run,"  put  down  all  its  side 
t,  and  solely  by  the  oblique  action  of  the  tail,  wu  propelled  forward  with 
at  force  and  speed,  to  which  the  flexibility  and  form  of  the  tail,  and  more 
edally  its  curving  form  to  accommodate  its  leaving  the  vrater  without 
ising  revulsion,  principally  contributed.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Smith  had 
de  experiments  with  fans  for  blowing  air,  and  so  fiur  m  he  could  recollect, 
I  form  of  greatest  effect,  much  reaembled  in  principle,  that  of  the  pro- 
ler  under  ooniideratioD. 

)ir,  Farey  said,  that  in  order  to  continue  the  series  given  by  Mr.  Bennie, 
steam  vessels,  which  bad  been  recently  constructed  with  screw  (or  rather 
ique-scting)  propellers  revolving  under  water,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
I  meeting  should  have  the  psjticulars  of  a  vessel  called  the  Nttpot^ 
ich  had  been  built  at  Havre  by  M.  Norman,  and  fltted  with  engines  and 
chinery  constructed  In  this  country  by  Mr.  Barnes.  Whilst  at  Havre  kst 
omer,  Mr.  Farcy  had  very  minutely  examined  that  vessel,  and  he  con- 
ered  it  equal  to  anything  that  had  yet  been  executed  of  the  kind,  and  a 
r  specimen  of  the  perfection  to  which  that  mode  of  propelling,  had  (up 
the  present  time)  been  brought  for  sea-going  vessels.  Mr.  Barnes  and 
Norman  were  well  known  in  their  respective  departments,  aud  they  had 
sn  accustomed  to  co-operate  during  some  years  past.  The  engines  which 
i  been  made  and  sent  by  Mr.  Barnes  to  France,  and  fltted  in  vessels  con- 
ucted  by  M.  Norman  bad,  in  most  cases,  paddle-wheels,  vrith  moveable  or 
ichanieal  paddles,  on  the  plan  introduced  by  M.  Cav^,  which  possessed  a 
aded  advantage  over  ordinary  paddle-wheels:  the  loss  of  power  occasioned 
the  paddles  entering  and  leaving  the  water  too  obliquely,  being  much 
oinished.  In  comparing  the  performance  of  the  NigfoUtm,  with  veasels 
ed  with  those  mechanical  paddlea,  there  was  less  effect  produced  by  the 
lique  acting  submersed  propeller,  when  considered  merely  u  a  mode  of 
iploying  a  given  amount  of  power,  to  propel  a  given  vessel  thi^gh  the 
iter  in  a  calm;  but  if  the  same  power,  u  the  entines  of  the  N^foUtm, 
d  been  applied  with  mechanical  paddle  wheels  at  the  aides  of  the  vessel, 
ich  u  Mr.  Barnes  had  been  accustomed  to  construct,)  the  vessel  would 
ve  had  more  speed  in  calm  weather  and  smooth  water,  than  had  been 
jdned  by  one  revolving  propeller,  with  oblique  acting  blades,  applied  under 
iter  at  the  stem ;  and  it  wu  possible  that  a  greater  amount  of  speed  might 
ve  been  attained,  even  with  well-proportioned  common  paddle  wheels, 
ivertheless,  the  submersed  propeller  at  the  stem,  admitted  of  the  use  of 
is,  in  concert  with  steam  power,  or  in  lieu  of  it  (when  the  wind  wu 
Dng,  and  in  a  tolerably  favourable  direction)  with  much  greater  advantage 
in  eould  be  done  in  steam  vessels,  with  the  ordinary  or  even  mechanical 
ddle  wheels,  although  the  latter  were  well  adapted  for  acting  in  concert 
th  sails,  because  they  would  perform  well,  when  the  paddlea  were  either 
eply,  or  slightly  immersed.  The  proper  and  most  advantageous  action  of 
linary  paddle-wheels  wu  very  greatly  impaired,  by  variations  of  Immer- 
»n ;  the  mechanical  paddles  (when  properly  proportioned)  were  leu  influ- 
ced,  and  the  submersed  propeller  still  less;  in  fact,  being  wholly  under 
Iter,  at  all  times,  its  action  did  not  appear  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  any 
ch  alterations  of  the  depth  of  its  immersion,  u  were  likely  to  take  place 
the  roughest  wavea,  or  the  greatest  variaUons  of  draught.  When  all 
'cumstances  were  considered,  it  might  be  safely  condoded,  that  vessels 
ted  with  revolving  submersed  propellers,  would  answer  well  for  making 
solar  sea  voyages,  either  in  winter  or  summer;  and  on  an  average,  he 
ought,  that  their  passage  would  be  performed  at  leut  u  well  (if  not  better) 
an  those  of  any  steam  vessels  now  in  use,  and  with  an  economy  of  fbel, 
ising  from  such  vessels  making  a  more  advantageous  use  of  their  aaik,  and 
la  use  of  their  engine  power. 

M.  Norman,  in  reply  to  questions  firom  Mr.  Rennle,  regretted  that  his 
ght  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  not  only  precluded  him  from 
lly  comprehending  the  narraHve  of  the  paper,  and  the  statemenU  of  the 
veral  speakers,  but  also  rendered  it  obligatory  that  he  should  communicate 
the  meeting  in  French,  the  few  remarks  which  he  could  not  withhold, 
ter  the  pressing  noUce  of  the  chairman.  Many  experiments  had  been 
ide  in  France,  with  screw  propeUers  by  numerous  inventors,  u  fcr  back  u 
t  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  by  M.  Cav<  and  others  at  recent 


perioda,  hot  Hbt  moat  exteaslfu  eipetlmeni  waa  thai  of  the  Ntpof4mit  far 
which  Mr.  Banea  had  conatrocted  the  ateem  engines  and  madilMry  in 
Bngland,  and  whidi  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  had  given  eonplete  aatSa- 
fsction.  The  NtpoUdm  wu  buUt  at  Havre,  and  launched  as  the  latter  end 
of  1842,  for  the  servioe  of  the  French  Government  Post  Oflloe  in  the  Modi- 
terranean.  The  vessd  wu  built  of  oak  timher,  copper  lutened  and  oop- 
pered.    Ita  dimensions  were  u  under  >— 


Length  of  vessel  flrom  stem  to  stem    • 
Ditto  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  water     . 

Extreme  breadth        •       .       •        •       . 
Ditto    ditto  at  the  surfiice  of  the  water  . 

Draught  of  water  when  Kght  loaded,  abaft 
Ditto  ditto 


If  ttres.  liBtC   la. 

47*5       -     155     B 

45-2       -     148    6 

8-5       .       27    8 

8-32     »       27    4 

3*6      -       II  10 

2*26     «        7    » 

8q.  SMtfw.  8q.  ft. 

Area  of  the  midship  section,  at  the  above 

draught  of  water 13*4-144 

Ditto  of  the  surfsoe  in  contact  with  the  water, 
occasioning  friction  •       •       •       .    401       i-     4320 

The  revolving  propeller,  wu  fixed  in  a  space  or  opening  abafi  the  oaiial 
stern-post,  (to  which,  in  an  ordinary  vessd,  the  rodder  would  be  hung,)  nnd 
withinside  another  stem-post,  which  wu  erected  on  a  prolongation  of  the 
ked,  farther  aft,  for  sustaining  the  radder,  so  u  to  leave  a  space  between  the 
two  posts,  for  the  reception  of  the  propeller.  The  centre  of  the  propeller 
wu  (1'82  metre  1-)  6  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water;  its  diameter 
wu  (2*28  metres—)  7  feet  6  inches,  and  the  highest  point  of  its  periphery 
wu  2  feet  3  inches  bebw  the  water  line,  when  the  mean  draught  of  wnter 
aft  wu  about  11*82  feet.  Four  propellers  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of 
different  forms,  were  made,  in  cut  iron,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  were  tried  with  various  success  during  the  past  year.  The  propellers 
had  been  altered  several  times,  and  it  wu  found  that  within  certain  limita, 
by  cutting  away  the  ends  so  u  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  screw,  (which 
had  also  the  effoct  of  diminishing  the  surfaoes  of  the  blades,)  the  speed  of 
the  vessd  was  increased,  and  the  vibration  wu  reduced;  a  portion  of  this 
effect  had  however  been  attributed  to  using  four  arms.  A  propeller  with 
three  blades,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  drde,  wu  first  tried ;  others  whidi 
presented  leu  central  surface  answered  better,  and  the  best,  which  waa  atiU 
in  use,  had  four  blades,  which  occupied  A^hs.  of  the  area  of  the  circle, 
when  ^wed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  leaving  -Aths.  of  that  area  vaeant, 
for  the  free  ucape  of  the  water  between  the  blades,  whose  obliquity  wu 
such  u  to  produce  an  advance  of  (3*12  metres—)  10  fbet  3  inehea  in  a 
revolution.  The  steam  engines  were  nominally  of  the  power  of  05  boraes 
each,— 130  horses  together:  their  cylinders  were  45  inches  in  diameter, 
their  pistons  making  usudly  from  27  to  28  double  stroku  of  3  feet  0  indies 
in  length  per  minute.  The  motion  wu  communicated  to  the  propeller  by  a 
spur  wheel  of  126  teeth,  woricing  into  a  pinion  of  29  teeth,  whidi  gave 
neariy  4i  revolutions  for  eadi  stroke  of  the  engine,  or  about  120  revoln&aa 
of  the  propeller  per  minute.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  vessd,  without  any 
saib  bdng  used,  wu  10  knots  or  Hi  statute  miles  per  hour.  She  bad  three 
roasts  of  considerable  hdght,  the  rigging  bdng  that  of  a  brig  forward  and 
that  of  a  sdiooner  at  the  main  and  mken  masts,  with  u  great  an  extent  oC 
canvan  u  would  be  used  in  any  saiUng  yacht.  When  the  wind  waa  fk^oor* 
able  and  the  sails  could  be  used,  the  speed  increased  to  11  or  12  knots  per 
hour.  After  a  series  of  experimentd  voyagea,  the  vessd  had  gone  to  her 
atation  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  she  wu  now  in  constant  aerviee,  and  bad 
gone  through  some  rouah  weather  with  great  suoceu ;  her  motion  waa  de- 
scribed u  bdng  remakably  easy,  she  rolled  very  little,  steered  better  than 
ordinary  vessds,  for  the  propeller  appeared  to  give  increased  eflbet  to  the 
radder,  and  the  propeUer  had  never  been  observed  to  show  itself  above  the 
water  even  in  the  heaviest  seu,  when  the  pitching  wu  at  its  maximum. 
Plate  VII.  FSgs.  5  and  6,  are  drawings  of  the  NtpoUdm  Screw  Propeller. 

Mr.  Gdloway  remarked,  that  the  properties  of  a  screw  with  an  increasing 
pitch,  had  been  slightly  investigated  by  Tredgold,  in  his  work  on  the  Steam 
Bngine,  p.  310,  so  eariy  u  1827.  The  author  had  briefly  referrsd  to  the 
sol^ect  (Mf  sorew  propellers,  and  had  given  some  logarithmic  calculatiotta  of 
thdr  properties,  from  which  he  drew  the  condusion,  thst  the  true  screw 
could  not  be  carried  beyond  a  single  convolution,  with  any  good  eflRsct ; 
whereu  by  a  progressive  increase  of  the  pitch,  the  propelling  eflbrt  would 
be  continued,  until  the  spiral  became  expanded  into  a  straight  blade  paralld 
to  the  axis.  It  wu  Mr.  Gdloway's  opinion,  that  mora  wu  to  be  expeeied 
from  ascertaining  the  best  position  for  pladng  the  screw,  with  refennioe  to 
convenience  and  effisct,  than  from  any  slight  change  in  the  larm  or  the 
number  of  the  blades  of  propellers. 

Mr.  Samuda  sdd  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  action  of  the  propeBer 
tended  to  drive  the  water  from  it  at  a  right  angle  with  its  surfsce,  and  na  it 
formed  a  diagond  line  with  the  keel  of  the  vessel,  some  portion  of  the  fbree 
wu  not  eifldently  used  for  propulsion ;  he  concdved  therefore  that  by  a 
judidous  arrangement  of  shrouding,  round  the  extreme  drcomference  of  the 
propeller,  the  diagond  currents  of  the  water,  might  be  diverted  into  n  di- 
rection paralld  with  the  way  of  the  vessd,  and  thus  cause  the  whole  of  the 
reaction  to  become  available  for  propelling.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
enable  propellers  of  a  much  coarser  pitch  to  be  employed,  and  their  apeed 
being  reduced  in  proportloii,  they  could  be  more  readily  drimL^rac^by 
the  engine,  without  the  intervention  of  bands  or  gearing.   3  {JXT^^ 
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M.  Nomm  nid,  that  M.  Cit6  had  tried  a  leriet  of  experimenU  on  icrewi 
of  nrioui  foron  woriting  in  eylindert ;  and  aUo,  be  belieTed,  with  ihronding 
oa  tbdr  eitreniitiee,  and  he  understood  that  no  adTantage  had  been  found  to 
malt  froai  lacb  modifications* 

Mr.  Cowper  presented  an  instrument,  which  he  had  exhibited  when  the 
Bsriil  machine  was  incidentally  mentioned ;  it  consisted  of  a  fan  composed 
of  three  or  more  blades,  set  at  a  regular  curre  upon  an  axis.  When  this 
sxis  mu  placed  vertically  in  a  socket,  and  a  rapid  rotary  action  commnni- 
csted  to  it,  the  fan  rose  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  between  100  and  150  feet. 
On  rerersiog  this  fan  and  using  the  same  propelling  force,  it  would  not  rise  at 
all.  This  Ud  eridently  showed  that  the  action  dP  the  curred  £sn  upon  the 
sir,  or  of  the  propeller  upon  the  water,  wu  like  that  of  a  screw  in  a  solid, 
cTcry  part  of  the  surface  of  the  blade  of  a  well  formed  propeller  producing 
its  portion  of  effect.  Mr.  Cowper  directed  attention  to  the  contrary  effect 
prodnoed  by  two  iana  of  dmilar  areu,  whose  arms  were,  in  the  one  case, 
men  planea  set  at  an  angle  with  the  axis,  and  in  the  other,  blades  forming  part 
of,  Md  beinff  placed  at  a  given  curve  around  the  axis.  If  it  were  suppoised, 
tbst  the  surface  of  each  blade  was  divided  into  a  gifen  number  of  equal 
parts,  when  the  hn,  of  the  former  or  angular  shape,  waa  aet  in  motion,  the 
first  part  impingiog  on  the  air,  communicated  a  moTcment  to  it,  and  the 
Moond  and  succMding  parts  finding  no  resistance  from  the  disturbed  fluid, 
the  body  had  no  tendency  to  rise ;  but  in  the  latter,  or  curred  shape,  the 
Momd  and  succeeding  parts,  tended  to  overtake  and  act  upon  an  undisturbed 
loid,  and  thus  had  a  tendency  to  rise  upon  an  irregular  inclined  plane,  de« 
leribed  by  its  gyration  through  the  air.  By  the  law  that  the  resistance  in- 
creased as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  he  conceived,  that  in  adapting  propel- 
ler! te  vessels,  their  dimensions  should  be  proportioned,  not  only  to  the  area 
of  the  midship  section,  but  also  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  At  the  same 
time,  the  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  blades  wu  very  important  In 
experimenta  with  the  revolving  fan  instrument,  he  found,  that  although  on 
sU  occasions,  the  same  rotaSve  force  wu  applied,  a  fan  with  three  armst 
whose  united  areu  were  3*721  inches,  when  set  at  a  given  angle,  did  not 
me  freely ;  the  same  form  and  area,  when  set  to  a  proper  curve,  rose  to  a 
fery  considerable  height ;  but  when  a  fin  of  twelve  anus,  formed  from  a 
drik  or  disc  of  28-274  inches  area,  divided  into  twelve  arms  wu  set  in 
BotioD,  it  wouhl  not  rise  at  all.  With  other  fiins,  of  intermediate  forms, 
aress,  and  curvea,  various  results  were  obtained,  which  were  curious  problenu 
tot  engineers  interested  in  the  construction  of  propdlers. 

Mr.  Grantham  expressed  his  pleuure  at  finding  his  paper  had  so  much 
exdted  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  followed  by 
commnnicationa  from  members  who  had  devoted  more  time  to  the  subject ; 
for  instance,  the  numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr.  Guppy, 
before  deciding  on  the  use  of  the  screw-propeller  for  the  Oreat  Briiam,  and 
those  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Gfrrernment  Engineers,  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Murray,  on  board  the  Bte,  the  Rattler,  &c,  would  be  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Grantham  exhibited  a  diagram  of  the  propeller  used  on  board  the 
Jjvifpooi  Screw,  figs.  7  and  8 ;  composed  of  four  blades  with  broad  shovel  ends, 
fixed  at  a  mean  angle  of  45^  This  form,  although  very  successful  in  this 
esse,  could  not,  he  thought,  be  recommended  for  large  diameters.  The  re- 
salts  ei  hia  obaervations  induced  him  to  think,  that  the  blades  of  a  propeller 
ihoald  not  be  more  than  four  feet  apart ;  he  would,  therefore,  advise  the 
adoption  of  Bricson's  form,  and  mode  of  construction,  which  he  considered 
the  best  that  had  hitherto  been  introduced ;  the  ring  vrithin  the  arms  per- 
mitted any  number  of  blades  to  be  affixed,  and  a  large  area  of  acting  surface, 
jodicjoosly  disposed,  could  thus  be  obtained.  He  objected  to  propellers  with 
three  anna,  chiefiy  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  surface  obtained. 
As  to  the  "  slip,"  which  Mr.  Galloway  had  so  ably  commented  upon,  he  wu 
sware  that  it  did  exist  in  all  cases,  but  he  wu  of  opinion  that  the  amount 
«u  exaggerated ;  he  had  not  only  made  accurate  experiments  with  Massey's 
log,  bat  being  repeatedly  in  a  small  boat,  which  wu  towed  close  utem  of 
the  Idperpoti  Screw,  he  found  that  there  vru  very  slight  disturbance  of  the 
water,  and  that  there  wu  not  any  depression  behind  the  blade  of  the  pro- 
pdler  on  entering  the  water;  this  could  be  euily  observed,  u  a  portion  of 
the  upper  blade  iru  always  above  the  surface.  It  had  been  anticipated  that 
this  arrangement  vrould,  with  so  short  a  vessel  u  the  Lherpool  Screw,  have 
caused  a  constant  tendency  to  bear  over  in  one  direction,  but  not  the  slightest 
disturbanee  of  the  steering  wu  perceived,  and  the  vessel's  course  seemed  to 
be  quite  u  straight  as  it  would  have  been  with  paddle  wheels.  Mr. 
Grantham  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  his  object  in  bringing  forward 
^  account  of  the  Lherpooi  Screw,  was  not  so  much  to  cite  that  vessel's 
powers,  u  to  point  out  the  feasibility  of  working  propellers  at  a  slower 
speed,  and  that  condensing  engines  could  be  applied  with  advantage,  avoiding 
the  banda  and  gearing,  which  had  hitherto  been  found  so  objectionable. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  wu  of  opinion  that  where  deep  immersion  wu  not  prac- 
ticable, two  propellera  woiUd  be  preferable,  in  order  to  prevent  any  distor- 
baaee  in  the  steering.  Captain  Bricson  had  adopted  that  plan  in  boats  of 
tght  draught.  Mr.  Braithwaite  then  presented  a  drawing  of  the  midship 
section  of  the  Frimeetem  American  frigate,  showing  the  elevation  of  Bricson's 
aagtae  on  board.  The  vessel  wu  164  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  of 
SO  fm ;  the  depth  of  the  hold  wu  22  feet  6  inches,  the  draught  of  water 
wu  17  fiaet  6  inches,  and  the  burthen  about  700  tone ;  the  propeller  wu 
14  f^  la  diameter,  vrith  six  blades,  and  made  from  32  to  36  revolutions  per 
vimMp  at  whteh  rate  the  vessel's  speed  wu  stated  to  be  neariy  14  miles  per 
hour.  The  engines  were  about  400  horses  power ;  they  were  of  peculiar 
outnictkniy  having  two  steam  cylinders  or  chuts,  containing  vibrating 


pistons  or  flaps,  vrith  eranka  upon  the  ends  of  the  suspending  pivots ;  both 
these  were  coupled  by  connecting  rods  to  a  main  crank  on  the  driving  shaft; 
the  length  of  theae  cranks  being  so  proportioned,  that  their  alternate  vibra- 
tions  should  give  a  rotary  motion  to  the  main  crank,  and  thus  aet  directly 
upon  the  propdler,  without  the  intervention  of  bands  or  gearing.*  This 
principle  wu  tried  successfully  in  the  year  1839,  by  Bricson,  on  the  Thames, 
in  a  tug-boat  named  the  Robert  Stockton,*  after  the  projector,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  system  to  the  American  navy,  and  now  commanded 
the  PrmcetOH,  The  boilers  of  the  Priiieetom  were  constructed  ^r  burning 
Anthracite ;  the  whole  'of  the  machinery  m»  so  placed  u  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  shot,  and  the  vessel  wu  ship^rigged,  so  that  by  uuhipping  the 
screw,  she  could  be  rendered  u  effective  u  any  sailing  vessel,  with  a  fair 
wind,  or  in  case  of  accident  to  her  machinery.  Mr.  Braithwaite  hoped  in  a 
short  time  to  bring  before  the  Institution,  an  account  from  Captain  Bricson, 
not  only  of  the  Princeton,  but  of  several  of  the  other  vessels  he  had  fitted 
with  his  engines  and  propellers,  since  his  residence  in  the  United  States, 
Figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  YII.  are  drawings  of  Bricson's  Screw  Propeller. 

Mr.  Galloway  said,  that  during  the  experimenta  with  the  Jrckhnedee,  a 
proof  had  been  elicited  that  the  "following  current"  had  a  very  considerable 
effbt^  on  the  action  of  the  propeller.  During  one  of  the  trials  the  vessel 
vru  backed  astern,  when  it  wu  found,  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  increased 
three  or  four  revohitiona  per  minute,  while  the  speed  of  the  vessel  appeared 
to  have  diminished.  This  experiment  wu,  he  contended,  conclusive  u  to 
the  fact  that  the  '* slip"  wu  greater  than  would  appear  by  looking  merely 
at  the  rate  of  the  veasel  compared  to  that  of  the  screw.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  "slip"  ought  to  be  considerable,  with  a  welUconstmcted 
propeller.  Increased  magnitude  in  a  screw,  would  have  the  same  eflfiect  in 
creating  resistance,  u  increased  magnitude  in  any  other  submerged  body. 
The  utility  of  the  increuing  pitch,  however,  wu  involved  in,  and  solely  de- 
pendent on,  the  amount  of  "slip"  which  would  be  found  to  be  attended 
with  the  leut  disadvantageous  results  in  other  rupects ;  and  here  Mr.  Gd- 
loway  would  observe  that  Mr.  Cowptr's  experiments  with  the  revolving  fan 
instrument  confirmed  his  view ;  for  it  must  be  recollected,  that  there  the 
" slip"  wu  much  greater  than  the  rate  of  ascent;  the  only  condition  being 
thus  developed  in  which  the  utility  of  an  increuing  pitch  could  be  con- 
tended for.  The  advantage  of  turning  the  propeller  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  engines,  wu  generally  acknowledged.  The  method  of  driving  it  vru 
nearly  the  only  problem  remaining  for  solution,  and  that  difficulty  bdng  once 
overcome,  screw-propellers  must  necessarily,  from  their  vast  advantage  over 
paddle  wheels,  in  every  respect  but  that,  be  universally  adopted. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said,  that  about  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins  adapted 
to  the  stern  of  a  canal  boat,  a  propeller  of  about  25  feet  in  circumference, 
which  might  be  described  u  resembling  two  sets  of  windmill  vanea,  the  solid 
axle  of  one  set  revolving  within  the  hollow  axle  of  the  other,  the  two  axlu 
being  turned  in  contrary  directions,  and  the  dip  of  the  bladu  being  about 
half  their  radius.  The  propulsive  force  wu  stated  to  have  been  very 
effective;  the  experiments,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  breaking  of 
part  of  the  engine,  were  never  renewed,  in  consequence  ot  disputes  among 
the  patenteea;  but  he  considered  that  propeller  u  the  best  that  had  hitherto 
come  under  his  notice,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  it  by 
reading  an  account  of  it,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cork, 
in  1843. 

Mr.  Grantham  stated,  that  in  order  to  test  thexomparative  effect  of  the 
expanding  pitch,  Mr.  Woodcroft  had  adapted  to  the  stem  of  a  vessel,  two 
screws  of  equal  area,  one  being  of  a  regular,  and  the  other  of  an  expanding 
pitch ;  they  were  connected  by  a  crou  shaft,  and  were  worked  by  manuM 
power,  and  it  wu  found  that  the  vessel  always  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the 
expanding  pitch  propeller,  and  vru  turned  by  it  from  the  direct  course. 
With  respect  to  the  advantage  of  a  large  amount  of  surface,  he  had  found 
that  the  action  of  the  propeller  of  the  Liverpool  Screw,  whid^  had  been  en- 
larged three  times,  wu  decidedly  improved  by  the  alterations ;  the  speed  of 
the  engines  always  remaining  the  same. 

Mr.  Galloway  said,  that  the  surface  of  the  propeller  of  the  IMerpool  Screw, 
might  probably  have  been  too  small  at  first,  and  therefore  each  increase  would 
naturally  improve  its  effective  power.  The  area  of  the  propeller  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  body  to  be  moved ;  this  law  wu  common  to  acrew-pro- 
peliers  and  to  paddle-wheels. 

The  President  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  at  the  useful  discussion, 
which  had  been  raised  on  so  interuting  and  novel  a  subject  u  the  screw, 
propeller,  which  had  become  one  of  such  importance  in  steam  navigation, 
that  the  Government  had  directed  the  serious  attention  of  their  officers  to 
it ;  and  be  'trusted  that  the  examination  of  this  question,  like  that  of  the 
action  of  Cornish  engines,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institution,  would  mate- 
rially tend  to  its  elucidation.  As  soon  u  any  new  and  really  usefbl  invention 
wu  matured,  and  brought  sufficiently  into  use,  to  enable  its  merits  to  be 
calmly  discussed,  it  wu  one  of  the  main  ol^ecta  of  the  meetings,  to  examine 
it,  and  he  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  a  detailed  account  of  the  Atmospheric 
Railway,  would  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Samuda,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Institution* 

OXTDATION  OF  ISOIT. 

Mr.  Perkins  stated,  that  on  a  recent  examination  of  the  Ntgtol^on  at  Mar- 

A  Vld«  MMh.Maf*  voLznU.,  Jsauitfy,  1840]^!^^.'^^  Ibid.,  vol.  xu.,  Juoary 
1899,  p.  281. 
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MiUi^  til*  CMl  iitm  oi  wbi«1i  ilM  proptUer  was  oonposed,  wu  found  to  btTO 
uadeifOM  owuideiAblt  ohAiigt»  and  to  biTe  btoome  to  toft,  tbit  it  could  bt 
cut  with  «  knUt. 

Mr.  Oraatliim  believtd,  that  dreuttiittMo  wm  owing  to  the  cftit  iron  pro- 
■cUor,  irorking  too  near  the  eopper  ehaathing  of  the  veiteL  Iron  teesels 
wonld  not  be  liable  to  that  objection.  The  amonat  of  oiydation  wai  ap* 
parcntly  inereaeed,  by  the  cut  iron  remaining  in  a  eUte  of  reft;  now  aa 
eerew  propeilera  were  uinally  in  rapid  roUtion,  and  were  alio  generally  to 
oonalf«cted  that  they  could  be  nntbipped,  they  conld  be  painted  and  pre- 
aerted  from  any  iqiorions  amount  of  external  corroeion,  altboogb  a  chemioal 
change  might  stUl  be  induced,  when  the  cait  iron  was  in  contact  with 
copper. 

General  Patley  had  obienred,  in  the  metal  railed  from  the  wrecks  of  the 
Sdgar  and  the  Royal  George,  *  that  the  cast  iron  was  generally  loft,  and  in 
many  iottancet  resembled  |)4umbago ;  that  when  small  pieces  were  cut  from 
any  of  the  iron  guns,  or  that  these  pieces  were  pounded  in  a  mortar,  heat 
was  cToWed,  but  after  two  or  three  days  the  metal  cooled  again !  some  of  the 
shot  which  had  been  found  had  burst  into  seteral  pieces*  under  this  heating 
action.  *  The  wrought  iron  wu  not  so  much  injured,  except  when  it  wu 
in  contact  with  copper,  or  gun-metal ;  some  of  it  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone an  une<|aal  action,  and  presented  a  reticulated  surfkce,  u  if  the  softer 
portions  had  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  harder  flbres  unii^ured.  *  Thoeo 
portions  of  the  wrought  iron,  which  were  used  by  the  smiths  in  Uie  Dock- 
yards, were  declared  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  any  modem  iron.  Neither 
the  copper,  nor  the  gun>metal,  were  much  acted  upon,  ttnleu  they  were  in 
contact  with  iron. 

Mr.  Cottam  had  obserred,  with  great  attention,  the  iron  guns  which  were 
brought  from  the  Hopal  Oeorge  to  the  Tower;  when  they  arrived,  they  were 
soft,  and  could  be  easily  cut  with  a  knifes  ^^  but  when  he  examined  them 
some  time  afterwards,  the  metal  had  resumed  its  original  hardneu.  This 
wu  frequently  the  case  with  pump-trees,  which  had  become  soft,  from  im- 
mersion in  mineral  water,  but  on  being  taken  out  and  laid  aside  for  a  time, 
they  became  hard  again. 

Mr.  Galloway  stated,  that  this  spontaneous  de?elopment  of  heat  by  cast 
iron,  which  had  been  long  immersed  in  salt  water,  had  been  frequently  oh* 
serYcd.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  ooourred  at  Woolwich,  when  an 
attempt  was  made,  to  preeerve  the  copper  sheathing  of  vessels  from  corro- 
sion. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  suggested  to  the  Admiralty,  that  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  copper  shesthing  could  be  neutralised,  by  the  appUcatioa  of 
tin,  sine,  or  any  other  euily  oxydable  metal ;  the  plan  wu  tried  on  several 
vessels,  by  attaching  to  them  sine  pistes,  and  the  protection  wu  so  perfect, 
that  the  ships'  bottom  became  covered  with  barnacles  and  weeds.  Cast  iron 
wu  then  substituted,  on  the  supposition  that  the  partial  oxydation,  which 
would  be  permitted  by  the  iron,  would  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  copper, 
but  that  the  ordinary  rapid  destruction  would  be  modified.  >  ^  The  Metgid^ 
time  frigate,  having  been  at  sea  for  some  time,  with  cast  iron  protectors,  wu 
docked  at  Woolwich  for  examlnstion;  when  it  wu  found,  that  the  protection 
instud  of  being  partial,  had  been  local,  for  while  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  oif  the  copper  wu  oxydized  u  usual,  the  parts  contiguous  to  the 
iron  had  been  perfectly  protected  and  were  coverea  with  barnacles.  Mr. 
Marsh  (of  the  Ordnance  department)  broke  otF  some  small  pieces  of  the 
iron,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  plumbago,  wu  euily  cut,  m%^ 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  left  black  marks  upon  paper  $  '■  in  a  fkw  minutes 
the  heat  became  so  great,  u  to  Ignite  the  paper  in  which  the  pieces  were  en- 
teleped.  The  development  of  heat,  wu  generally  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  mus,  on  being  brought  into  the  air, 

T  Tbt  "Bdnr^wM  tank  In  1711.  And  Iha"  Royal  OMrge*' In  1783.       ^ 

S  A  tlmllar  acUon  was  obaerrtd.  In  the  cast-iron  shot  raised  firom  the  **  Umxj  Rose,** 

which  was  wrtckad  In  tht  relfn  of  Henry  VIII.  .       .  .    ^. 

•  This  appearaMi  was  alao  nockwl  by  Mr.  If  aUtt,  and  Is  maUUaed  la  his  paptr, 

"  On  the  Corrosion  of  Iron,  «tc»«-8ee  "  Journal.''  Vol.  VI.,  p.  38«. 

1  o  vide  Trans.  Inst.  C.E.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  204.  _ 

» 1  Vide  Mr.  Wilkinson's  paper  "  On  the  ShtaChiaff  of  Shipa,'*  **  Jonnal,''  Vol.  V.,  p. 

1S9. 
18  la  Dr.  Thomson's  "Anttsls  of  Philosophy.**  are  the  f61k>wlat  remarics  :^^  Dr. 

Beary  sUtes,  that  *  cast  Iron  having  been  In  contact  with  moriate  of  Tine,  or  muriate  of 

BMfneela,  moat  of  the  Iron  was  removed.    The  apecific  gravity  wtMndoced  to  2* IM,  and 

what  remained  was  chiefly  plumbago,  and  the  usual  impuriUes.* 


**  1>T.  Brands  found  that  *  a  cast  iron  gun  had  undergone  s  like  change,  ttom  being  long 
Immeraed  in  sea. water.    To  the  depth  of  aa  loch  It  was  converted  Into  a     •^  - 
having  all  the  external  character  of  plumbago.   The  component  parts  were— 


Into  a  substance. 


Oxyde  of  Iron 
Plumbago 


81 
16 


Msatla 


•*  Mr.  Mushet,  la  his  work  oa  *  Iron  sad  Steal,*  states,  that  wroaght  fana  i 
though  very  rarely,  undergoes  the  saoM  change.  ^^        . 

*<  Professor  Daniel,  In  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,*  Vol.  II.,  p.  290,  says  '  I  am 
IncUned,  under  aU  the  drcumsUncei.  to  beHeve  that  the  triple  carburet,  aa  It  la  at  firat 
obulned.  conslsu  oflroa  and  slUcam  In  the  asctalUna  state,  anlted  to  carben.  Whea 
brought  lau  contact  with  exygea  gas,  the  metata  become  coaverted  to  protoaydea,  giving 
out  heat,  witliout  separating  firom  the  carbon.' 

*'  By  analysis,  he  found  the  substance  to  consist  of*- 

Red  oxyde  of  iron  7*0  »  6*2  bUck  oxyda 
4-f  sUex 
11.2  carbon 

'*  The  same  author  states  an  Important  Akct,  bearing  on  the  present  ouestlon,  namely, 
■  that  It  took  three  tlmca  as  long  to  saturate  an  add,  when  It  acted  on  white  cast  Iron,  as 
when  It  acted  on  the  grey  klnd.^** 


from  the  water,  whert  it  bad  already  receiTod  a  oertahi  amoont  of  oxygen* 
The  produetion  of  heat,  being  in  this  case,  governed  by  the  same  law,  as 
that  under  whieh  animal  heat,  and  the  heat  of  combustion,  were  developed. 

Mr.  Homersham  said,  that  the  water  of  the  Thames,  up  u  high  aa  Ricfa« 
mond,  had  the  saa»e  effect  u  sea-water,  in  rendering  cast  iron  soft. 

Mr.  Simpson  beliefed,  that  if  hard  grey  cast  iron  with  a  good  stirlaca, 
was  used  for  cutings,  which  wero  subjected  to  the  action  of  sea-water,  but 
little  iigurioos  effect  wu  to  be  dreaded ;  he  wu  so  conyinced  of  the  fact, 
that  ha  wu  about  to  use  cut  iron  extensively  for  piles.  He  had  recently 
examined  some  cut  iron  piles,  which  had  been  in  sea-water  for  16  years, 
without  any  detrimental  affect  being  produced. 

Mr.  Jordan  thought  that  it  wu  very  desirable,  to  nark  the  differo&ce  be* 
tween  the  oompoeition  of  braes,  and  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  asod  in 
cuting  guns.  With  brass,  in  whieh  tine  fbrmed  a  part  of  the  oompoaitioa« 
it  wu  probable,  that  tha  iron  would  have  been  acted  upon  with  less  eaargy, 
because  it  wu  moro  eleetro<*negatire  than  ainc)  but  the  gun-metal  acted 
positively  upon  the  iron,  and  apparently,  altered  the  substanoe. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  said,  that  the  proportions  of  the  mixturo,  used  lor  the 
bearings  of  machiaery,  were  usually  98  per  oent.  of  eopper  and  8  per  oent. 
of  tin. 

The  President  said,  that  although  the  discussloa  had  taken  a  directioB 
which  had  not  been  antieipated,  and  vru  fbraign  to  the  original  sufajeet,  be 
had  not  attempted  lo  lead  it  bade  again,  beeaase  the  question  of  the  eaasss 
of  the  chemioal  change  in  eut  iron,  in  certain  poeitioas,  and  the  flMaas  of 
preventing  it,  wu  of  the  utmost  importance  to  engineen,  particularly  as  in 
all  modem  works  ao  much  cast  iron  wu  used. 

PUMP  VALVB8* 

(Prmm  the  MmUet  ^f  Proeeodmge  ^  the  lutHiuiUm  qf  CMl  Be^metrh 
wiik  »iirmfing§,fyt.  11  fe  13,  PUie  VJI.J 

Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan  exhibited  and  described  a  model,  showing  the  principal 
pump  valves,  used  by  mining  engineers.  Mr.  Jordan  stated,  that  the  model 
belbro  the  meeting,  wu  intended  to  illustrate  mining  machinery,  and  wuone 
of  a  series,  now  in  progress  of  construction  for  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology.  Thero  wero  eight  differently  constructed  valves  in  it,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  glass  valve-chamber  and  pipe ;  the  large  central  pump,  served  to 
circulate  the  water  through  all  the  valves  simulteneoosly,  so  u  to  show  their 
oomparative  action ;  the  water  wu  then  discharged  trom  the  collar  laiwders 
over  each  valve,  into  that  at  the  head  of  the  pump,  so  that  by  repetitions  of 
the  pump-stroke,  the  drculation  through  the  valves  might  be  kept  up  at 
pleuure. 

The  valvu  shown  in  the  model  might  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 1st. 
Those  ia  which  no  attempt  wu  made  to  counteract,  or  avoid  the  violence  of 
Uie  beet,  or  concussion,  on  closing  the  valve.  2nd.  Those  in  which  that  evil 
wu  reduced,  by  dividing  the  horiiontal  aroa  of  the  valve,  into  several  parte. 
3rd.  Those  in  which  the  same  object  wu  attained,  by  reducing  the  horixontal 
area  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  valve.  3th.  Tliat  in  which  the  concuuion 
wu  reduced  to  any  desired  amount,  by  making  one  side  or  portion  of  the 
column,  to  a  certain  degree,  balance  the  other. 

Valves  of  the  first  class  wero  so  well  known,  that  they  required  little  de- 
scription {  they  were  the  common  pump  clack,  moving  on  a  leather  joint,  and 
having  generally  a  very  small  water  way — the  improved  metal  joint  clack,  in 
which  the  water  way  wu  much  increased — and  the  '  button  dack,'  or  u  it 
wu  called  in  Corawall  *  bcantlebury's  clack,'  which  wu  a  disc  of  metal  with 
a  central  spill  or  stalk,  which  rose  and  fell  in  a  guide.  Of  these  valves,  the 
second  wu  considered  the  best,  ioumucb  u  it  had  the  largest  waterway 
(some  portion  of  which  wu  direct),  and  it  wu  free  from  some  minor  olgec- 
tions,  to  which  the  leather-jointed  clack  wu  liable.  This  valve  wu  there- 
fore in  very  common  use  in  mine  pumps,  where  the  area  of  the  pump  and  the 
height  of  the  column,  were  not  such  as  to  produce  any  serious  inconvenience 
Irom  concussion,  in  closing  the  valve. 

In  the  second  oUu  of  valves,  the  injurious  effect  of  a  violent  beat  wu 
somewhat  avoided,  by  the  ingenious  expedient,  of  dividing  the  valve  into 
uveral  rings,  or  segments.  The  simplest  of  this  dass,  wu  the  well  known 
*  butterfly  valve,'  in  which  two  semicireular  patts  opened  on  a  central  hinge 
of  leather,  and  the  beat  wu  divided  into  two  parU ;  but  u  those  doeed  at 
the  same  time,  the  concussion  wu  principally  reduced  by  the  fall  not  being 
so  great.  The  next  valve  wu  composed  of  several  triangular  pieces,  opening 
on  leather  joints,  from  the  dreumferenoe  of  the  valve  seating!  it  had  been 
much  used  by  Cept.  Reed,  of  the  Mold  Mines,  Flintshire,  and  wu  reported 
of  favourably,  by  several  other  mining  engineers.  It  closed  with  very  slight 
concttsdon,  on  account  of  the  are  of  each  part  bdng  smdl,  the  base  of  each 
triangle  forming  the  joint,  while  the  water  way  wu  large,  and  nearly  all 
direct,  admitting  the  mass  of  water  to  pass  forward,  in  line  pardld  to  the 
side  of  the  pump.  In  the  other  vdves  of  this  dus,  no  leather  wu  used,  a 
drcomstance  which  rendered  them  more  applicable  to  large  pumps,  where 
continuous  working  wu  of  the  utmost  importance,  particol^ly  In  the  case  of 
deep  mines. 

The  two  annular  vdves  sbovm,  were  invented  by  Mr.  Hosking  of  the 
Perrsn  Foundry,  and  Mr.  Jenkyn  of  the  Copper-house  Foundry,  (Cornwall}. 
The  first  of  these,  wu  composed  of  a  series  of  rings  working  on  a  terticd 
spill,  esch  ring  having  Its  seat  on  the  one  beneath  it;  (see  figs.  11  and  12) ; 
there  rings  have  different  areu,  and  fell  in  succession  through  a  smdl  space, 
compared  with  that  which  would  be  requidte,  if  the  vdve  were  in  one  piece. 
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•0  Hlfl  Uie  oooenuion  wai  much  reduced,  ivhile  ihfi  wttcr  ^nf  wii  in* 

€J»iii<J  I  but  Ihfr  UUcr  >>elng  ftH  Uter^l,  tt  wts  rtquiiite  tohnTA  a  Urjt<?  vtlfe 
cJiAibber.     Thi!  bettj  of  thii  x%Ut  were  fcrrmed  of  tin.     "  ^  YAlve, 

dtfl^r^i!  tfi  conilrtietbn  from  the  one  jutl  deicribfti,  in  hn.  igt  con- 

t^^  ^ach  other  by  shtcklc-joJoU,  instead  of  their  wofktng  on  a  ter» 

i,  'le  mode  of  forming  the  beat  wai  aliti  peculiar ;  it  wti  compoied 

ti  iic«*e«  of  leather,  between  which,  wcdpes  of  wood  Wf  re  driTen* 

in  •:,  ca^t  for  ihctr  receplitm  In  the  rift  ft ;  lhe«e  materia!  a  were  io 

feJurr  I  t(,  11  the  edgw  of  the  leather,  and  the  end  grain  of  the  woodj  migbt 
ittm  the  ntHkirig  «ufface  of  the  heat,  after  being  turned  off  in  the  lathe. 

In  the  third  clait  of  rahes,  which  avoided  concusilon  by  reducing  the  ho- 
tlsotitil  area  of  the  moving  partly  were  Me&srt.  Harvey  and  Wetti,  and  Mr, 
Ihitinp*!  dnohle.beat,  (See  Joumat,  1840,  vol.  iii. page  41  and  pUle  l,)aad 
^!  v^n'i  cylindrical  single-beat  valves.    The  first  of  these  was  a 

ti<  of  the  doable  beat  steam  valve,  lo  long  used  in  I  be  Cornbh 

tugiitc; ;  the  second  named  was  siopilar  in  principle,  and  was  only  slightly 
rfiffWrenl  in  construction.  They  were  both  good  valvei,  each  gi^Hog  large 
laleral  water  ways,  and  therefore  they  required  valve  chAtnhers  of  correspond- 
ing site,  to  eniure  their  perfect  action.  Mr.  Darlingtati't  cyUiitltical  single* 
hett  ia\\<'.  wfl^  rrmt rived  for  a  large  set  of  pumpi  under  his  management,  at 
V  yshire.)     The  rising  coltiion  of  this  pump,  was  3S 

lo'  uthoms  in  height ;  Tt  was  therefoT«  desirable  in  such 

m  puH4p,  to  reduce  the  coucatilon,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  the  power 
of  etoainf  the  valve  tu  proper  time ;  this  was  accomplished,  by  causing  i 
€y\likdet  to  rise  over  a  metal-ring  packing  in  the  seating  of  the  valve,  so 
inucli,  Ai  %<t  give  a  large  latei  al  water  way  tinder  the  beat,  formed  by  the 
I  df  tb«  cylinder.  This  valve  was  fonnd  to  act  well,  hut  it  required  a 
*  cbamber  for  the  water  to  enter  ;  the  reason  for  adopting  one,  in- 
Ttwo  beats,  was  to  avoid  or  lessen  the  leakage,  cauied  by  chips  getting 
r  of  the  beats. 

alve  belonging  to  the  fourth  class,  was  that  of  MettTt.  Palmer 
I  See  JmrmU  \M\,  vol.  iv.  p.  335)  j  it  consisted  of  an  elliptical 
on  an  atii  placed  parallel  with,  and  near  to,  the  minor  aiis  of 
the  ^^iKjiA^f,  and  closing  at  a  considerable  angle,  against  the  interior  surface  of 
a  Cflinder.  In  a  valve  so  constructed,  it  would  be  readily  perceived,  that  the 
Cneraailon  might  be  reduced  to  any  eitent,  hy  briu|ing  the  working  axis 
Batrer  to  the  geometric  axis  of  the  elliptc ;  because  the  force  with  which  It 
elo*«<f,  must  depend  on  the  difference  of  area,  lietween  the  upper  and  lower 
porttioiit  of  the  disc*  It  possessed  an  advantage  in  the  extent  and  character 
«r  iu  water  way,  over  all  the  other  valves  deicribed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
itater.paaaage  being  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  pump*  On  the  other  hand  it 
WM  objected,  that  the  axis  would  be  liable  to  rapid  abrasion,  and  conse- 
<jii-nMy  the  valve  would  become  leaky  ;  but  Mr,  Jorrlan  did  not  concur  In  the 
til  n,  of  that  being  an  iniurmountahle  difficulty,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
\^i\^  nould  be  tried,  under  circumstances  which  would  put  its  merits  to  a 
MTfTi!  teat. 

^rmnrkt, — Mr,  Taylor  said,  that  the  subject  of  valves  for  pumps,  had  been 
f  .  j^|^  treated,  by  Mr  Homersbam,  in  his  paper,  (which  waa  read  before  the 
Ir  I  -  i  lun  Init  sriiion,  (See  Journal^  IR43,  vol.  ii.  p.  42J,)  )  and  in  the  dts- 
r  I  It,  that  there  remained  but  little  for  him  to  say.     He  could  not, 

iiM  iw  the  model,  which  had  been  exhibited  by  tbe  permission  of 

Sk  Uaitry  De  la  B^he,  to  pass  withoot  a  few  remarks. 

In  Coniwall,  after  the  improvements  in  steam-engines  had  made  consider. 
ibit  pfogreu,  attention  was  directed  to  the  more  perfect  construction  of  the 
Mimni  The  plunger  wos  introduced  about  that  period,  and  the  merit  of  it 
Mi  Men  claimed  by  different  parties /=^  its  use  was  attended  with  many 
atfiWilBtea,  and  had  now  become  almost  itniversal.  Some  of  the  benefiu 
dwiYcd  Irom  its  substitution,  for  the  common  piaton  or  bucket,  had  no  re- 
fereocc  lo  the  subject  of  valves,  and  therefore  need  not  be  mentioned,  in 
one  point  It  was  of  great  importance  j  for  as  the  slxe  of  the  water-way  of  the 
r»  vf*  in  ?}ir  h'^'  k(^t,  wai  oecessatily  limited  by  the  diameter  of  the  working 
\  tnn  au  :iirii,-  [iient  like  that  of  the  plunger  pump,  which  permitted  both 
SA^r\  tu  r>e  fixed  m  so  a  tings,  of  which  the  areas  might  be  increased  to  any 
r  .»,  I'ln^nl  eilcnt,  became  the  more  desirable  ;  it  was  therefore  eutraordi nary 
U«a&  S4*ch  tardiness  had  been  exhibited,  in  taking  advantage  of  such  an  ob- 
vioni  Improvement,  when  the  principle  had  been  long  known,  and  the  loss  of 
fiowtr.  eonstquent  on  the  former  system  was  admitted.  The  model  which 
^:  1  '  .'vi*  explained  by  Mr.  Jordan,  showed  how  much  the  attention  of  cngi- 
ut,i*^  had  now  been  directed  to  the  subject.  In  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
tIo»et*liam's  paper.  Mr.  Taylor  had  mentioned  the  advantage  which  had 
molted,  from  the  extension  of  the  water-way  of  some  large  pump- work,  hy 
bsnof  two  tuct  ion-pi  pes,  or  wind  bores,  and  thus  doubling  the  passage 
throttfli  the  valvei.  It  appeared  important,  for  all  the  valves  that  discharged 
tlir  <«'••>''  I  .»..»..iu  n<<<i  ftiore  space  should  be  provided,  round  the  seat tngs 
la  V  .1,  and  for  want  of  that  precaution,  some  cxcctlenl 

vf!s  to  well  as  they  would  otherwise  have  dk)nc.     That 

wydi  wa«  tnvrnicd  by  Mr.  Darlington,  to  avoid  some  inconveniences  in  the 
ti»r  ^  (!ff  double-beat  valves,  would  have  been  improved  by  an  enlarged 
».  ,c.     As  mines  increased  in  depth,  and  the  volume  of  water 

!  ;  aa  steam-engines  came  into  use,  having  a  rapid  and  sudden 

motion.  «^  rntnpafed  with  that  of  wetcr*wheels,  which  were  formerly  univer- 
w^j  ciD ployed  for  pumping,  a  great  inconvenience  was  felt,  from  the  con- 

-  pHiriK^  ma  oaed  t^y  Sir  S»  ifwtaMi  la  IflSS^  A»r  Uie  rorc«.piunps  at  tlit 

.:^  ,\,.   U  Marly* 


cuiaion  In  the  eoliimns  of  the  pnmpi ;  thli  wu  oociiioiitd  b;  lh«  b«itiji|  of 
the  valvea  upon  their  seata,  and  in  pumps,  of  the  diameter  fteedftal  for  drata* 
ing  some  of  the  ininea,  this  evil  became  very  sertoui.  Almost  alt  the  im> 
provenienti  in  valves  were  made  with  that  view ;  the  division  of  the  old 
butterfly  valve  into  segments  waa  an  obvious  first  step  t  it  had  sucoeeded  •<« 
tremely  well,  and  was  still  not  much  exoelled.  The  annular  valvea  of  Ilea* 
klojn^,  Jenkyn,  Simpson  *■  *  and  otherx,  were  based  on  the  admitted  principle, 
of  dividing  the  falling  clacks  into  several  parts,  that  tliey  should  not  rise  so 
high,  and  that  they  might  collapse  in  succession ,  and  thus  avoid  concussion. 
Harvey  and  West'a  double-beat  valve  partook  of  that  principle,  but  waa 
stated  to  have  the  advantage,  of  presenting  a  small  area,  to  he  acted  upon  hy 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  upon  it.  Darlington's  valve,  which  waa 
contrived  to  avoid  the  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  leakage,  from  both  the 
beata  of  Harvey  and  West's  valve,  when  any  substance  obstructed  its  perfect 
closing,  presented  also  a  smsU  area  for  the  pressure  to  act  upon ;  but  as  it 
discharged  the  water  laterally,  it  required  an  increased  space  arotind  th« 
seating. 

The  model  exhibited  a  valve,  introduced  by  ^Tessrs.  Palmer  and  PerVinii 
upon  a  principle,  by  which  concussion  mijKht  be  coosiderahly  reduced,  by 
bnngiug  into  action,  a  part  of  the  super! ucumbeut  pressure,  to  check  the 
dcB'-ent  in  closing  the  ori^ce*  This  valve  had  not  yet  been  tried  In  large 
pumps;  but  the  opinions  of  practical  men  appeared  to  be  in  its  favour.^* 
In  the  construction  of  all  valves,  it  was  of  importance,  not  only  to  attend  to 
the  potnta  which  bad  been  mentioned,  but  also  to  their  durability,  and  their 
facility  of  removal  and  repair.  The  actual  cost  of  the  valves  was  of  little 
importance,  when  compared  with  the  labour  and  hindrance  in  removing,  or 
changing  them,  where  the  influx  of  water  was  great.  Serious  expense,  and 
loss  of  time,  were  frequently  occaaloned  by  such  stoppages,  and  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  mines,  were  exposed  to  obstructions,  which  were  overcome  witb 
great  difBcuUv,  notwithttandtng  many  ingenious  and  well-Brranged  cootrit- 
ances,  to  render  the  process  of  repair  easy  and  expeditious*  Very  powerful 
capstans  and  other  toeani  were  provided  for  these  emergencies,  and  aa  tbe 
labour  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  waa  somciimes  required  to  work  these  machlnea^ 
it  would  be  easily  conceived,  how  important  it  wu,  that  soch  operationa 
should  occur  as  seldom  aa  posaihle,  and  that  the  mott  perfect  and  durable 
construction  should  be  aimed  at. 

Mr.  Perkins  observed,  that  although  at  the  first  view,  a  certain  degree  of 
resemblance  might  appear  to  exist,  between  Belidor's  valve  and  the  disc  valve 
of  Palmer  and  Perkins,  there  existed  in  reality,  but  Utile  similarity  between 
them.  The  former  was  placed  horixontally,  whether  used  as  a  clack  or  aa  a 
bucket ;  in  all  cues  it  required  to  he  adjusted  to  a  seating  formed  of  reverted 
conea,  like  the  ring  of  a  steam  throttle  valve  $  and  it  was  always  attached  to 
a  packed  bucket  or  piston.  Whereas  the  latter  worked  at  au  inclination  of 
about  I  of  the  diameter  of  the  pump;  it  was  adjusted  within  the  bored  pipe 
without  any  seating «  and  it  formed  a  piston  without  any  packing,  its  form 
being  that  of  an  oblique  section  of  a  solid  cylimlcr,  whose  diameter  virts  equal 
to  the  interior  of  the  working  barrel,  and  the  line  of  its  suspension  being 
beyond  the  diameter,  the  areas  of  the  two  portions  of  its  surface  were  un* 
equal ;  consequently,  there  was  more  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  Uoe  of  am* 
pension,  than  on  the  other.  By  this  extra  amount  of  pressure,  the  dtac  wii 
turned  on  iu  axis,  allowing  a  free  passage  for  the  water,  parallel  with  tbe 
aides  of  the  pump.  The  closing  of  the  lower  valve  on  the  return  stroke  waa, 
for  this  reason,  without  uoiae  or  concussion,  tt  was  evident  also,  that  aa 
packing  waa  not  necessary  for  the  disc  piston,  and  as  the  rubbing  iurface  of 
its  periphery  waa  very  small,  the  friciiun  mu^t  be  greatly  diminished. 
Messrt.  Bramali  and  Rubtnson,  made  ^n  experiment  for  comparing  a  pump» 
with  a  packed  bucket  and  butterfly  valves,  with  one  having  a  disc  piston;  the 
diameter  of  both  pumps  was  10  inches,  with  a  stroke  of  8  inches,  a  lever  of 
six  to  one,  and  a  lift  of  water  of  5  feet ;  it  was  found  that  the  former  required  a 
force  equal  to  460  lbs,,  and  the  latter  196  Iba  to  complete  a  stroke.  As  re* 
garded  their  duration  $  a  disc  pump  7  inches  diameter,  with  a  ntroke  of  8 
inches,  and  a  lift  of  40  feet,  drawing  its  water  through  <>00  feet  of  suction 
pipe,  riling  in  that  length  28  feet  vertically,  aud  worked  by  a  steam  engine 
'^6  strokes  per  minute,  had  been  found,  after  working  nearly  night  and  day, 
at  the  Equitable  Gas  Works,  during  fifteen  months,  without  repair,  to  exhibit 
but  little  appearance  of  wear  in  the  piston,  and  both  it,  and  the  clack  valve, 
were  perfectly  tight.  As  the  subject  appeared  to  interest  the  Institution,  he 
promised  to  present,  on  a  future  occasion,  a  more  detailed  account  of  aoote 
similar  pumps,  with  the  actual  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Lowe  corroborated  the  itatement,  of  the  efficiency  and  duration  of  the 
valve,  used  at  the  Equitable  Gaa  Work* ;  it*  friction  was  necessarily  very 
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•oulli  to  ai  tt  formfid  at  the  itma  time  both  pUtoo  ami  Ttlfe,  and  ia  the 
return  stroke,  from  iti  nearly  vertical  poiition  in  the  working  barrel,  the 
parts  in  contact,  were  reduced  to  the  area  of  the  points  of  the  minor  ads  of 
the  disc,  the  friction  wu  in  proportion  to  that  area.  As  a  seat  valTe,  be 
thought  it  less  liable  to  become  defectire,  than  any  other,  u  it  was  scaroely 
possible  for  any  sand,  or  other  foreign  matter  to  lodge  upon  it,  and  the  valtes 
which  he  had  seen  at  work  did  not  show  any  symptoms  of  being  so  affected. 

Mr.  Farey  said,  that  it  was  an  axiom  relatiTe  to  steam  engines,  that  their 
action  became  more  perfect  as  their  size  increased,  but  that  this  could  not 
apply  correctly  to  pomp  valyes ;  for  as  their  size  had  augmented,  the  difficol* 
ties  in  their  construction  had  been  more  folly  dereloped.  With  small  calves 
it  had  been  considered,  that  the  vertical  height  of  the  lift  of  a  clack,  should 
be  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  barrel,  but  it  wu  OTident  that  rule 
could  not  be  adhered  to  with  large  Talves.  Other  forms,  allowing  a  free 
passage  for  the  water,  had  therefore  been  resorted  to,  and  with  great  success, 
but  there  wu  still  room  for  improyement.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
tsIyc,  which  had  been  used  originally  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and 
which  wu  called,  from  its  form,  the  *  Bishop's  cap,'  It  consisted  of  four 
triangular  flaps  of  leather,  hinged  on  the  periphery  of  the  valve  and  meeting 
in  the  centre ;  the  number  of  these  flaps  had  been,  he  believed,  increued  to 
six  and  eight  for  very  large  dzes,  and  they  aflbrded  a  very  free  passage  for 
the  water.  Much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  in  improving  the  valves  of  the 
air  pumps  of  steam  engines,  especially  in  adapting  them  to  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Iosm  of  power,  consequent  on  drawing,  or  forcing 
the  water  through  contracted  passages. 

Mr.  Jordan  wu  happy  to  find  his  opinion  of  the  disc  valve  corroborated.  He 
had  viewed  it  almost  entirely  u  a  clack  valve,  on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the 
column  of  water  vrould  rest,  and  for  that  purpose  he  thought  it  particularly 
suited.  He  could  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  chips  of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stances, would  be  liable  to  accumulate  near  the  axis,  and  render  it  leaky. 
He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  clear  itself  very  easily,  and  u  the 
faces  or  seats  were  vertical,  it  wu  not  possible  for  anything  to  rest  upon 
them.  It  had  been  urged  that  these  valves  were  difficult  of  construction,  and 
would  scarcely  be  found  tight,  under  a  very  heavy  fcolumn.  He  conceived 
however,  that  with  modem  machinery,  there  could  not  be  any  trouble  in 
making  them  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  the  simple  addition  of  a  beard  of 
leather,  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  longer  portion  of  the  valve,  and  to  the 
seating  at  the  shorter  part,  would  render  the  valves  quite  tight 

Mr.  Homersham  observed,  that  any  particular  form  and  proportion  of  a 
valve,  which  enabled  it  to  answer  well,  in  one  situation,  wu  no  criterion  of 
its  doing  the  same,  under  other  circumstances ;  for  instance,  the  suction  and 
delivery  valves,  of  the  pump  of  a  Cornish  mine  engine,  required  to  be  dif- 
ferently proportioned ;  u  in  order  to  follow  the  speed  of  the  plunger,  the 
water  wu  obliged  to  move  through  the  former,  more  rapidly  than  through 
the  latter ;  for  the  velocity  of  the  down  stroke  of  the  steam  piston  of  a 
Cornish  engiae,  wu  chiefiy  regulated  by  the  portion  of  the  stroke  at  whidi 
the  steam  vru  cut  off,  whereu  its  velocity  in  going  out,  wu  most  usually  ad- 
justed by  varying  the  period  of  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  stroke;  although 
it  wu  also  somewhat  governed  by  Uie  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  which 
were  required  to  be  made.  Therefore,  u  the  plunger  always  moved  quicker 
in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  cue^  the  velocity  of  the  passage  of  the 
water  through  the  suction  valve  (unleu  its  area  wu  increued),  wu  greater 
than  through  the  delivery  valve,  and  the  moving  part  of  the  valve,  against 
which  the  water  impinged,  required  to  be  heavier  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  to  insure  its  closing,  before  the  return  stroke  of  the  engine  com- 
menced. This  had  been  pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  valves,  which  wu  read 
in  the  lut  session,  and  a  rulewu  given  *<  for  their  relative  weights,  which 
should  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  water  passing  through 
them ;  if  this  were  not  attended  to,  and  they  were  both  made  of  the  ume 
weight,  the  delivery  valve  would  not  open  freely,  and  thus  more  weight 
would  be  required  to  carry  the  engine  *  outside,'  and  the  duty  would  be 
diminished.  He  wu  therefore  of  opinion,  that  every  valve  required  to  be 
adjusted  exprenly  for  the  situation  in  whidi  it  wu  placed,  and  the  duty  it 
wu  required  to  perform. 

Mr.  Galloway  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  to  a  pump  which  wu  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins  in  1820,  ■ '  and  wu  rewarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  barrel  consisted  of  four  boards,  nailed  together,  so  that  its 
horizontal  section  formed  a  square.  The  bucket-rod  wu  enlarged  to  a  broad 
end,  intersecting  the  square  diagonally ;  to  this,  two  valves  were  affixed  by 
leathern  hinges.  Their  form  wu  that  of  an  isoscelu  triangle,  the  base  of 
each  being  united  to  the  rod,  and  the  other  sides  ruting,  in  an  inclined 
position,  against  the  inner  sidu  of  the  barrel,  filling  the  entire  area.  In  the 
down  stroke  of  the  bucket,  this  form  offered  little  opposition  to  the  water, 
and  wu  sufficiently  tight  for  common  purposes,  with  but  little  friction.  Mr. 
Galloway  subsequently  constructed  a  pump  with  a  wooden  barrel,  in  which 
the  valve  wu  in  one  piece ;  the  preponderating  action,  like  that  of  the  oval 

I «  The  foUowlog  It  tbt  rale  refertd  to  by  Mr.  Hooerataftm.  *'  The  mttn  Ttlodty  of 
th«  wmter  In  feet  per  wcoiid  throufh  the  vilre  being  tscertaloed,  one  half  more  is 
added,  and  conildertd  as  the  mmxiinum  Telocity  of  the  water  throogh  the  valve,  and  Um 
height  of  the  head  of  water  btlns  found  that  woold  produce  the  TClodty,  every  If  Inches 
ofanch  height  la  then  conaldercd  aa  equal  to  an  ounce  weight  avolrdnpolae  acting  upon 
every  aqoare  Inch  contained  in  the  area  of  the  valve,  agalnat  which  the  water  Impinged  In 
Ite  paaaage  to  the  purap  barrel,  allowance  being  made  for  the  dlflbreaee  of  the  weight  of 
the  ring  when  Immeraed  in  water,  companKi  with  Ite  weight  in  the  air.** 

17  Vide  -  TranaactioM  of  the  »odaty  of  Arte,**  laap,  vol.  xjotvlM.,  p.  106. 


disc  p«mp»  wu  effected,  by  giving  the  barrel  the  form  of  a  trapedom*  the 
valve  being  suspended  by  an  axis,  which  crossed  it  at  the  basu  of  the  two 
unequal  parts.  Neither  the  trapezium  valve,  nor  that  of  Jacob  Peridna,  were* 
he  conceived,  generally  applicable ;  their  utility  would  not  extend  beyond 
domutic  purposes,  or  those  countriu,  where  the  means  of  boring  cylindiioal 
barrels  were  not  attainable.  Blr.  Galloway  wu  of  opinion,  that  the  principal 
objections  to  the  elliptical  diso  valve  were,  first,  that  u  the  axis  of  the  valve, 
did  not  coincide  with  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  spindle  would  either 
benp,  on  the  valve  being  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  or  it  would  not  fit  ike 
cylinder  when  it  wu  shut;  secondly,  that  there  wu  no  compensation  lor 
abrasion,  acron  the  ndnor  axis,  so  that  when  tiie  valve  wu  worn,  either  by 
the  friction  of  sand  or  from  oUier  causes,  it  would  become  leaky.  Mr.  Gal- 
loway then  exhibited  a  form  of  valve,  by  which  he  submitted  these  objections 
would  be  obviated.  If  an  ellipse  was  intersected  diagonally,  at  an  angle  of 
45®  with  the  mijor  and  minor  axes,  and  one  portion  wu  turned  over,  so  u 
to  produce  a  heart-shaped  figure,  when  joined  to  the  other  portion  by  a 
hinge ;  it  wu  obvious  that  these  two  leaves,  when  placed  in  a  cylinder,  would 
fill  the  cavity  u  the  original  ellipse  had  done ;  both  the  minor  and  major 
axu  being  at  different  angles.  These  leaves  being  supported  fh>m  beneath 
by  rods  with  ball  and  socket  joints,  the  wear  in  any  direiBtion,  would  be  com* 
pensated  by  the  extension  of  the  leaves,  u  their  constant  tendency  wu  to 
become  horizontaL  The  rocking  rods,  acting  at  points  on  the  leaves,  where 
the  preponderance  of  surface  wu  in  one  direction,  enabled  the  water  to  open 
and  dose  them,  with  that  euy  motion  which  wu  so  much  desired  in  heavy 
lifts. 

Mr.  Jordan  wished  it  particularly  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  directed 
attention  to  the  disc  valve,  hoping  that  from  its  simplicity  of  action,  it  might 
be  tried  and  found  serviceable,  for  the  clacks  of  deep  mine  pumps,  of  large 
diameter,  and  working  under  a  column  of  from  10  to  50  fathoms  in  heig^ 
There  wu  little  doubt  of  the  valve  being  tight  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  with  short  lifts,  but  when  a  heavy  column  of  water,  wu  aUowed  to  rest 
upon  a  valve,  the  slightest  inaccuracy  wu  detected. 

Mr.  Homersham  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Jordan,  u  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  disc  valvu  to  deep  mine-pumps.  He  conceived  there  woold  be 
a  certain  amount  of  difficulty,  in  constructing  them  so  u  to  be  perfectly 
tight,  under  a  heavy  column  of  water,  and  the  spindle  or  pivot  of  the  valve, 
would  require  to  be  of  large  diameter,  to  insure  its  being  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  pressure.  It  wu  also  necessary,  for  the  perfect  action  of  the  valve 
of  a  pumping  engine,  that  it  should  be  closed,  by  the  time  the  piston  of  the 
pump  arrived  at  the  top,  or  the  bottom  of  its  stroke ;  this  could  only  be  ae> 
eomplished,  by  the  weight  of  the  valve,  balancing  the  maximum  velodty  of 
the  water  put  in  motion  through  it,  so  that  it  should  begin  to  dose,  u  the 
fiow  of  water  diminished,  and  be  quite  closed,  when  the  motion  of  the  piston 
ceased;  this,  he  conceived,  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish,  with  the  valve 
then  under  consideration.  « 

Mr.  Palmer  remarked,  with  reference  to  these  objections,  that  the  opinions 
given,  were  dearly  in  opposition  to  facts,  deduced  from  fifteen  months  ope* 
ration  of  this  pump,  raising  water  under  a  vertical  column  of  40  feet,  during 
which  period,  the  slip  or  lou  of  water,  approached  nearer  to  the  calculated 
result,  than  any  pump  duty  that  had  come  under  his  observation.  In  refers 
ence  to  the  second  objection,  it  wu  quite  dear  the  valve-spindle  must  be  of 
adequate  strength,  to  support  the  column  of  water  the  pump  had  to  lift :  he 
believed  that  no  greater  evil  (considered  in  an  abstract  sense)  could  result 
from  the  use  of  a  large  spindle,  than  an  increased  friction  at  its  bearings,  and 
a  corresponding  loss  of  velodty  in  the  fall  of  the  valve.  These  evils  were, 
however,  neutralized  by  increasing  the  excentridty  of  the  spindle,  and 
thereby  enlarging  the  valve's  area  above  the  spindle,  whidi  increaaed  aren 
would  always  be  considered,  in  reference  to  the  altitude  of  the  eolonm  oC 
water  above  the  valve,  in  order  to  insure  the  least  lou  of  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  percussive  action,  so  detrimental  in  other  pumps.  Aa 
regarded  the  third  objection,  namdy,  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  disc-valve  perfectly  tight ;  he  would  remark,  that  in  the  pump 
referred  to,  the  minor  axis  of  the  piston  was  not  sensibly  worn,  while  the 
major  axis  wu  shortened  ^hs  of  an  inch,  but  stiU  preserving  the  true  dUp- 
tic  form,  and  fitting  the  pump  u  accurately  as  when  first  put  into  action, 
although  the  piston  had  made  upwards  of  16,800,000  double  strokes,  and 
had  travelled  over  a  nibbing  surface  exceeding  2,100  miles,  during  the  up- 
ward or  effective  stroke.  The  wear  of  the  clack-valve  at  the  major  axis  wu 
less  than  j^th  part  of  an  inch,  while  at  the  minor  axis  it  had  undergone  no 
change,  although  the  number  of  beats  it  had  made  equalled  the  number  of 
strokes  of  the  pump.  The  modifications  of  the  dliptic  disc  piston  and  valve 
into  the  trapezium  form,  u  proposed  by  Mr.  Galloway,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  attended,  not  only  with  a  considerable  increase  of  cost  in  the  manufacture 
and  the  fitting  of  the  trapezium  valve,  and  the  working-barrel,  but  also  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  rubbing  surface,  with  a  corruponding  amount  of 
wear  and  tear,  u  compared  with  a  pump  having  the  elliptic  valve  performing 
the  like  amount  of  duty.  The  two  semi-elliptic  valvea  proposed  by  Mr. 
Galloway,  were  ingenious,  but  they  were  contrived  with  the  view  of  remedy- 
ing an  evil  that  did  not  really  exist  in  the  disc-elliptic  piston  vdve,  namely, 
wear  and  tear  of  the  minor  axis,  and  leakage  at  the  parts  supposed  to  be 
worn ;  nor  woold  the  action  of  the  two  elliptic  leaves,  he  concelTod,  be  u 
effident  u  the  simple  elliptic  disc  piston  valve. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Profeisor  Bramdb,  Fil^^  be. 

LBetoxe  YilL-^DeHvered  at  iht  Royal  Intiiimiunh  AforvA  10,  1841 

(SpeeUMy  reporttdfar  thu  Journal,) 

Qcmmtf  BOW  the  eonsideration  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  plante,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  aabetancei  elaborated  from  tbem  by  the  plant,  Into 
which,  by  its  tital  functions,  it  conTerts  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oiygen  and 
of  txogen,  by  grouptng  them  together  in  Tarioos  proportions.  This  operation, 
which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  plant,  and  which  the  animal  Is  com- 
pletely unable  to  perform,  is  an  operation  almost  as  yet  beyond  the  sltill  of 
the  chemist,  who  cau  in  some  cases,  change  one  of  these  elaborated  substances 
into  another,  but  cannot,  except  in  some  small  isolated  cases,  construct  tbem 
Inxn  their  elements.  It  has  been  shown  that  plants  do  not  feed  on  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen  in  their  crude  state,  nor  until  they  have  com- 
himd  into  forms  which  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  organic 
and  inorganic  matter,  tIs.,  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  add,  and  decom- 
posing and  recombining  their  ultimate  elements,  proiiuce  these  secondary 
prodoets,  which  are  termed  the  proximate  elements  of  plants,  and  are  known 
by  the  names  of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  ftbrin,  albumen,  lignio,  resiu,  oil, 
Sic.  These  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  agricullurist,  because  it  is 
on  these  that  animals  live,  and  therefore  on  their  relative  proportion  depends 
the  value  of  a  crop.  The  proportion  In  which  two  of  these  proximate  elements 
are  (resent  in  some  of  the  commonest  crops,  is  shown  by  the  following  list : 


1 


Starch. 

Gluten. 

Wheat  floor,  from 

39  to  77 

8  to  35  per  cent. 

Eye 

50  „  61 

9  M  13       „ 

Barley        . 

67  „  70 

3„    6       „ 

Oat 

70  „   80 

2,.    5       M 

Rice 

84„   85 

Buelc  wheat          • 

50  „   60 

Peas  and  Beans    . 

40„  50 

Potatoe     . 

10  „    15 

The  proportion  varies  according  to  mode  of  growth,  soil,  climate,  &c.  The 
manner  In  which  the  plant  takes  up  the  carbonic  acid,  the  water  and  the 
ammonia,  by  the  roots  and  leaves,  regulated  by  light  and  heat,  will  be  con* 
ildefed  at  the  next  meeting.  The  proximate  elements  thus  produced,  having 
oootributed  to  the  support  of  one  generation  of  animals,  by  decomposition 
beoooio  the  substances  soitable  for  the  food  of  plants,  which  are  again  de. 
Toored  by  the  animal,  and  in  this  manner  the  chain  of  creation  is  kept  up. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  we  arrive  bn^ 
atone  result,  the  oft-told  tale  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ; 
bat  In  the  proximate  analysis  we  arrive  at  an  infinite  variety  of  substances' 
in  which  the  fecundity  of  nature,  in  producing  from  four  elements  so  great  a 
fiversity  of  distinct  bodies,  is  powerfully  shown.  By  burning  and  other 
^tractive  means  the  ultimate  elements  are  separated  ;  but  to  procure  the 
proximate  elements,  much  milder  processes  are  adopted.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  ordinary  methods  adopted,  the  examination  of  the  composition  of  wheat 
flour  may  be  taken.  If  this  be  put  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  agitated  in  water,  it 
will  he  seen  that  a  white  powder,  which  Is  the  starch,  will  separate  from  it  and 
fisll  to  the  liottom  of  the  water,  whilst  a  peculiar  adhesive  fibrous  substance 
win  be  left  in  the  bag,  resembling  birdlime.  This,  which  is  termed  gluten 
and  OB  the  relative  quantity  of  which  in  flour  its  value  as  food  depends,  in- 
•tead  of  being  a  simple  substance,  is  a  very  compound  one ;  for  hot  alcoho 
digested  on  it,  takes  up  some  substances  and  leaves  fibrin,  as  it  cools  It  de- 
posits caseum,  and  if  evaporated,  will  leave  glutine.  Ether  digested  on  this, 
dbsolvca  from  it  some  fat.  The  water  in  which  the  flour  was  washed  holds 
gum  and  sugar  in  solution,  and  after  filtration  from  the  starch,  on  boiling,  a 
aobstance  is  separated  analogous  to  white  of  egg,  termed  albumen.  In  this 
manner  can  be  separated,  from  an  apparentiy  homogeneous  substance,  the 
following  proximate  elements ;— gluten,  fibrin,  caseum,  glutine,  fat,  starch 
sngar,  gum,  and  albumen.  In  this  manner  are  the  processes  conducted  for 
aeparating  organic  substances  into  their  several  proximate  pans.  These 
may  be  grouped  under  four  heads,  according  to  their  ultimate  elements. 

Ciasa  I.  Where  the  carbon  has  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  exact  propor- 
tloD  for  forming  water. 

Class  If.  Where  the  oxygen  is  In  excess  over  this  proportion. 

Class  in.  Where  the  hydrogen  Is  in  excess. 

Class  IV.  Where,  hi  addition  to  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  nitro- 
fsn  ibrms  a  part. 

Tlie  first  class,  which  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  carbon  and  water, 
contains  gum,  sugar,  starch,  wood,  and  other  neutral  bodies. 

The  second  class,  in  which  there  iaexcess  of  hydrogen,  contains  the  resinous 
bodies,  soch  as  resin,  wax,  oil,  fat,  &c. 

The  third  chtfs,  with  excess  of  oxygen,  contains  the  vegetable  adds. 

TIm  fourth  class,  characteriied  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  contains  the 
alcalolds,  gluten,  albumen,  gelatine,  &e. 

Tht  pecnllailtles  of  eadi  group  must  be  next  considered.   The  fUit  gioap 


can  be  converted  the  one  into  the  other  slightly  by  art, but  readily  by  nature. 
And  when  the  similarity  of  their  chemical  composition  is  considered,  their 
easy  convertibility  is  not  surprising,  though  their  physical  properties  appear 
so  essentially  different.    Their  composition  b  given  below  :-^ 


Pte 

cent 

Or,  uldBg  their  eirb<^ 
M  »  fixed  quantity. 

Cwlion. 

Water. 

Carbon. 

Water. 

Cane  sugar.       •       •    . 

— 

12 

11 

Grape  sugar       •       .    • 

40 

60 

12 

12 

Starch       .        ... 
Oum          .... 

41 
42 

59 
58 

}" 

10 

Acetic  add        .        .    . 

47 

55 

12 

9 

Wood        •       4       •    • 

50 

50 

12 

8 

Sugar  is  characterized  by  its  solobility  in  water  and  alcohol,  by  its  sweet 
taste,  by  being  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  by  its  crystallizing  readily.  Tbere  are 
several  varieties  of  sugar,  but  the  two  prindpal  are  cane  and  grape  sugarst 
the  latter  being  that  which  gives  the  sweetness  to  fruits,  as  to  grapes,  plums, 
pears,  apples,  figs,  Sec.  Although  the  difference  between  cane  and  grape 
sugar  in  composition  Is  merely  that  the  latter  contains  one  atom  more  water, 
yet  the  former  possesses  sweetening  properties  in  a  much  more  eminent  de- 
gree. Unfortunately  for  domestic  economy  the  sweetar  sugar  can  be  artifi- 
cially converted  into  tiie  one  less  sweet,  but  not  vice  versa.  These  sugars 
can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  action  of  adds  and  alkalies. 
Sulphuric  add  completely  decomposes  cane  sugar,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  carbonaceous  mass,  whilst  it  but  slightly  colours  grape  sugar.  Honey, 
which  consists  principally  of  grape  sugar,  is  merely  rendered  into  a  fluid  like 
treacle,  whilst  a  solution  of  sugar  candy  is  scted  on  very  strongly,  little  else 
but  a  mass  of  chsiooal  bdng  left.  Alkalies  have  a  contrary  effect,  acting 
strongly  upon  grape  sugar,  and  hot  slightly  on  cane.  There  are  several  other 
means  of  distinguishing  between  various  sugars,  and  amongst  the  best  is  their 
action  on  sulphate  of  copper. 

Gum.  which  belongs  to  this  group,  is  soluble  In  water  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  hence  comes  a  ready  method  of  separating  sugar  and  gum  when 
dissolved  in  water ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  alcohol,  and  the  gum  is  pre- 
dpitated.  This  method  is  frequentiy  resorted  to  In  analysing  substances  for 
food.  There  are  several  modifications  of  gum,  differing  from  each  other  in 
some  of  their  properties,  and  as  types  of  three  kinds  may  be  taken,  gum 
tragacanth,  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and  gum 
arable.  Some  of  these  gums  can  be  converted  into  other  kinds  with  great 
facility.  Immersed  in  boiling  water,  gum  tragacanth  swells  considerably ; 
boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  passes,  through  cherry*tree  gum,  into  gum  arable. 

Woody  fibre  is  insoluble  In  nearly  all  menstrua.  When  a  piece  of  wood 
has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  dilute  adds  and  alkalies,  everything 
soluble  is  dissolved  out,  and  a  fine  white  powder  is  left,  which  is  the  woody 
fibre  or  lignin,  and  Is  that  part  of  the  vegetable  which  is  worked  up  into 
paper.  There  are  several  varieties  or  modifications  of  this,  forming  both 
elder  pith  and  the  hardest  wood. 

Starch,  unlike  the  other  proximate  elements  of  plants,  has  an  organized 
structure.  When  examined  t>y  a  microscope  before  removal  from  the  plant 
it  is  seen  in  the  cells  of  the  wood  growing  like  a  fruit  or  berry,  having  a  spot 
on  the  granule  supposed  to  be  a  point  of  attachment.  It  is  composed  of  con- 
centric layers,  with  a  fluid  in  the  interior  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  which  is 
protected  by  the  exterior,  which  is  not  soluble  till  immersed  in  hot  water, 
when,  bursting,  the  whole  forms  the  well  known  gelatinous  mass.  A  beauti- 
ful and  delicate  test  is  used  for  starch,  vis ,  a  solution  of  Iodine.  Several 
varieties  of  starch  are  known,  amongst  which  the  best  known  are  potatoe 
starcli  and  wheat  starch.  One  lately  introduced,  called  tons  les  mois,  con- 
sists of  very  large  grains.  Surch  is  very  abundant  in  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances used  for  food,  and  is  essential  for  nutrition.  To  ascertain  the 
presence  of  starch,  pour  on  the  substance  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water,  and  a 
beautiful  blue  iodide  of  starch  is  formed  if  it  is  present  A  cut  potatoe  or  a 
slice  of  bread  shows  this  exceedingly  well 

The  transmutation  of  this  class  of  substances  takes  place  very  readily. 
Starch  or  wood  are  easily  converted  into  gum  or  sugar.  Cotton  or  sawdust, 
stirred  up  with  a  littie  sulphuric  add,  is  reduced  to  a  gummy  mass  ;  this, 
boiled  for  24  hours,  is  converted  into  sugar,  which  may  be  separated  from  the 
acid  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  and  filtering  the  sweet  liquid  from  the  sulphate 
of  lime  thus  formed.  It  may  then  be  crystallized.  But  the  sugar  thus  ob- 
tained is  grape  sugar,  which  has  but  little  sweetening  power.  Cane  sugar 
bdled  with  acid  is  in  a  similar  manner  converted  Into  grape  sugar.  Starch 
is  very  easily  transmuted.  If  it  be  carefblly  heated  to  a  point  short  of  char* 
ring,  it  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  gum,  known  as  dextrine.  It  has  then  lost 
the  property  of  forming  a  blue  with  iodine,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
water.  It  Is  manufactured  largely  In  France,  and  is  used  there  to  stiffen 
ribbons.  It  is  also  the  principal  Ingredient  in  the  cement  at  the  back  of  the 
postage  fUinpSi  as  it  is  very  adhesive. 
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Tbt  tMond  group,  hafing  eietM  of  b jdrogeo,  ooMials  of  raohit,  oila,  fat. 
Itc.  Thty  art  pftteot  \m  paarly  all  oar  food.  Tbr  KVtattr  Dumbtr  of  thtfO 
avi  foimd  to  oontUt  of  two  tabttancei,  ttnatd  by  diMiiati,  tlaiat  and 
itearine.  the  latter  being  the  loUd  principlt.  In  the  aold  fats  tbeia  may  be 
separated  by  pretfQre«  as  in  the  manafacturs  of  linseed,  cocoa  nat,  olive,  and 
other  Otis.  There  is  a  dispute  at  present  in  the  scienti6e  world,  whether 
animals  have  or  hare  not  the  power  of  forming  fat  in  their  system  from  fpod 
which  does  not  contain  it,  but  all  agree  that  when  present  in  the  food  the 
animal  can  treasure  It  up  In  certain  parts  of  the  body. 

The  third  group,  conlainipg oxygen  In  excess,  embraces,  with  one  exception, 
the  whole  of  the  acids  in  vegetables  which  have  no  nitrogen ;  th's  exceptbn, 
which  is  acetic  add  or  the  add  of  vinegar,  is  never  obtained  except  bf  de- 
composition. These  acids  are  abundantly  secreted  in  some  plants,  and  are 
also  said  to  be  excreted  by  the  roots  of  most  plants,  Wopd  is  Qonverted  partly 
into  acetic  add  when  it  is  distilled  at  a  strong  heat,  and  in  this  manner  most 
of  the  Tinegar  used  at  table  is  obtained.  Sugar  is  also  converted  into  vinegar 
very  rtadily ;  a  little  vinegar  added  to  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  water, 
eauses  the  whole  of  the  sugar  to  disappear,  and  aeetif  add  is  found  in  Its 
stead.  Tartaric  is  one  of  the  commonest  vegetable  atids,  bdng  present  io 
nearly  all  sour*leaved  plants.  It  obtains  its  name  from  bdng  the  add  in  the 
tartar  of  wine.  When  tartaric  arid  is  neutralised  by  potash,  it  forms  a 
very  aoloble  substance,  but  when  the  acid  is  in  excess,  the  compound  if 
very  insoluble,  and  b  predpitated  as  essam  of  tartar,  or  hi  tartrate  of 
potash.  It  is  from  this  depodt  taking  plaoe  more  laigely  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape  which  renders  it  so  fit  to  make  the  best  wine ;  other  juices,  retaining 
tills  sold  In  solution,  produce  consequently  sour  wines.  In  forming  thfs9 
adds,  the  plant  is  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  instead  of  yielding  it,  and 
in  the  groirth  of  soeb  fruits  aa  Ismoos,  the  amount  abMrbed  must  be  consider- 
able. 

LxonTaB  IX. 

The  fourth  ssetion  of  proximate  principles,  or  those  containing  nitrogen^ 
ars  considered  as  bdng  the  moet  essential  to  animal  life,  they  going  to  form 
new  flesh  In  the  animal,  whilst  all  the  other  principles  are  supposed  to  be 
consumed  during  rsspiratlon,  pdncipally  In  order  to  maintain  the  beat  of  the 
body.  When  the  gum,  starch  and  sugar  were  washed  out  from  wheat  flour, 
an  adhedve  fibrous  substance  wss  left  ealled  gluten.  This  contains  all  the 
nitrogenous  substances  in  the  flour,  not  bdng  a  dmple  principle,  but  a 
mixture  of  thrre  or  fbnr ;  one  is  like  cheese,  one  like  white  of  egg,  but  all 
contdn  nitrogen.  They  are  characterised  by  their  action  towards  various 
solvents,  but  as  they  art  very  similar  in  compodtioo,  they  art  not  worth 
separating,  whsn  considered  as  food  for  animslt.  It  has  been  lately  shown 
by  Mnlder,  that  when  depdved  of  extraneous  salts,  and  of  a  little  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  they  exactly  resemble  the  nitrogenous  prindples  of  ani- 
mals, that,  io  fact,  they  have  exactly  the  same  compodtion.  whether  derived 
from  animal  or  vegetable,  and  art  only  modifications  of  one  principle^  to 
which  be  has  given  the  name  of  protdne.  They  may  therefore  be  reprssented 
aa  foUows  :— 


Albumine 

ciSdM       y  ^*'*»»*  ^  +  Hy<^">K«°  38  +  Nitrogen  6  +  Oxygen  15. 
Glutine 


} 


It  is  easentigl  that  an  exact  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
present  in  a  substance  should  be  known  *,  and  there  has  lately  bstn  proposed 
by  Will  and  Yarrentrap,  a  Ytrj  delicate  method  of  .effecting  this.  When  an 
organic  substance  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  soda*  and  lime,  and  then 
heated,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  is  driven  of  as  ammonia,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  its  small,  by  its  action  on  moistened  litmus  paper,  and  by 
the  fumes  formed  by  holding  a  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid  over  it.  If  this 
is  ftollectsd  by  being  passed  into  muriatic  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  or  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  farmed  (  when  to  this  Is  added  a  solution  of  platinum,  a  copious 
brown  precipitate  Is  formed,  consisting  of  the  ammonio' bichloride  of  plati- 
num. This  dried  and  wdghed,  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  ammonia  or 
nitrogen  evolved  from  the  heated  organic  substance,  225  grdns  of  it  eun- 
taloing  17  of  ammonia,  or  14  of  nitrogen.  Or,  it  may  be  decomposed  by  a 
red  beat,  and  14  grdns  of  nitrogen  reckooad  for  every  90  graint  of  platinum 
that  Is  left,  as  its  following  compodtion  will  prove  :-*- 
Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum, 
2C&        :  :  :     %}mK-chlorid.oft.taaDun.. 

The  value  of  various  lubitanoes  as  food  for  animals  bdng  considered  to  bt 
aecording  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain,  lifts  have  been  drawn  up 
to  show  tbdr  comparative  richneis  in  nitrogen.  In  the  following  list,  the 
Dumbtrs  attached  show  the  quantity  of  the  yailoM  ■pHwftt  that  iijiwst 
saiy  to  yield  on  equal  amount  of  nitrogen :— 


« 

Peas  aad  beans. 

8 

28 

Wheat  and  oats 

5 

40 

Barley 

6 

00 

Mds^        .       . 

6 

S5 

Oilcake     • 

2 

Hay   .       .       .       JO    Psaatiair  . 
Clover  hay        .         8    New  potatoes 
Vetch  hay  4    Old  |K)Utoft 

Wheat  straw     .       52    Turnips     , 
Barley  straw      .       52    Oarrou 
Oat  straw  55    Cabbage    ,       ,       30 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  when  animals  art  fed  oo  tub* 
stances  poor  in  nitrogen,  they  most  eat  more  of  tucb  food  than  would  bt  re- 
quiilte  ware  they  fed  on  richer  food.  Thus  vegetable  fsedtii  eat  a  greater 
quantity  than  do  animal  feeders  {  men  fed  on  fish,  potatoes,  or  rice,  requiiw  to 
tat  mort  in  proportion.  But  neutral  substances,  also,  such  at  gum,  sugar. 
k9»  are  required  for  the  sustenaatt  of  life,  and  consequtntly  we  find  m  milk, 
the  liquid  prepared  by  nature  for  the  food  of  the  young  animal,  a  proper  ad- 
mixture of  all  these  rtquidtti.  In  1000  parts  of  milk  are  found,  according  to 
analysis, 

Casehit 45      to      90 

Sugar ifi       „       50 

BoUer 27       n       35 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  otbtrtaka  ,      ,      9      „      10 
Water 88S       tt     815 

1000  1000 

The  various  processes  of  decay,  such  as  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and 
eremacauds,  (the  latter  t#rm  being  the  one  now  fashionable  tu  d^s^ribt  the 
slow  decay  of  woody  subsunccs)  may  all  be  considered  as  the  return  of  com- 
plex substances  to  those  more  simple  in  com|)Osition.  The  fibrin,  &c.,  condst 
of  high  numbers,  but  in  putrefaction  they  are  reduced  to  substances  with  low 
numbers,  passing  off  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  abundance  of  ammonia.  lu 
the  vinous  fermentation,  the  alcohol  is  a  tertiary  compound,  carbonic  acid  a 
binary  one.  In  eremacausis,  all  the  compounds  are  given  off  as  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  a  little  ammonia.    Thut  they  all  pass  into  air. 

To  ascertain  how  the  proximate  elements  are  produced  and  changed  in 
plants,  the  germination  of  the  seed  must  be  watched.  Although  there  is  an 
•infinite  variety  in  the  appearance  of  seeds,  and  consequently  they  might  be 
supposed  to  differ  a  great  deal,  yet  all  agree  in  containing  but  two  essential 
parts,  the  germ,  and  food  for  It  to  consume  before  it  has  out  forth  roota  to 
gather  it  for  itself.  In  the  cocoa  nut,  these  are  covered  by  a  outer  fibrous 
coat,  then  a  hard  woody  one,  then  the  food  or  albumen  of  the  seed,  as  it  is 
termed,  buried  in  which,  at  the  aoft  end  of  the  husk,  is  the  embryo.  It  is 
dmilar  to  this  in  the  smallest  seed.  In  the  cbesnut,  when  the  huak  is  re« 
moved,  a  mealy  matter  is  seen,  in  the  small  end  of  which  is  the  germ.  When 
the  germ  grows,  great  changes  take  place  in  the  seed,  for  which  water,  air, 
and  a  certain  temperature  are  requidte,  but  no  light,  it  being  detrimental  to 
a  growing  seed.  If  one  of  these  conditions  is  absent,  the  seed  will  not  grow. 
If  they  are  present,  provided  the  Sfed  has  not  lost  its  vitality,  it  is  sure  ta 
grow.  Setds  differ  very  much  In  their  power  of  retdning  vitality,  soma  re- 
maining dormant  in  the  soil  for  years,  not  germinating  until  the  soil  should 
by  chance  be  turned  up,  they  either  wanting  air  or  heat.  Clayey  soila,  1^ 
enveloping  the  seed,  prevent  the  air  from  getting  to  it.  For  want  of  moisture 
seedy  lie  dormant  but  still  not  dead,  as  is  proved  by  a  crop  now  growing  from 
seed  taken  from  Egyptian  tombs.  With  the  requidte  circumstances,  seeds 
swell,  soften,  and  burst  their  membranes,  the  germ  puts  forth  its  radicle, 
which  pierces  the  earth  and  sends  out  rootlets,  after  »  hich  the  stem  shoota  up, 
and  forms  branches.  M  first  the  seed,  feeding  on  the  carbonaceous  mauer 
stored  up,  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  evolves  carbonic  add,  but  its 
province  afterwards,  when  it  has  formed  roots  and  leaves,  is  to  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  to  iiberate  oxygen.  The  roots  of  planu  art  said 
to  throw  out  acetic  acid;  «hen  they  have  been  grown  in  powdered  marble, 
acetate  of  lime  has  been  found.  Debig  and  others  insist  much  on  this  point, 
ronddering  that  it  Is  by  this  means  that  plants  rtnder  insoluble  substaoctt 
soluble.  During  germination,  a  portion  of  the  gum  and  starch  in  the  seed  |a 
converted  into  sugar,  which  is  called  tl«e  process  of  sscpharification.  In 
growing  plants  a  substance  called  diastase  is  formed,  which  has  the  remaii;« 
able  property  of  being  able  to  convert  many  times  its  weight  of  starpb  or  guo) 
into  sugar,  and  it  is  in  this  nunner  that  seeds  whilst  growing  become  to  sweet. 
This  is  seen  beautifully  in  the  process  of  malting,  which  condsu  in  allowing 
the  barley  to  grow  until  its  maximum  of  sugar  is  formed,  which  is  just  when 
the  plumule  begins  to  show,  and  then  stopping  it  by  drying.  If  the  diastaar 
had  been  previously  washed  out  with  water  it  would  have  been  spoilt  for  malt, 
as  saccharification  would  not  hare  taken  place.  For  boer  making,  the  malt  ia 
bruised  In  hot  water,  and  the  action  of  the  diastase  goes  on,  the  mucilage  and 
starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  and  this  again  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  ^<j 
carbonic  acid. 

When  the  young  plant  has  exhausted  the  storehouse  nature  has  provided  i( 
with,  it  is  strong  enough  to  derive  iu  food  by  its  roots  and  leaves,  until  wliicli 
time  no  troe  wood  is  formed.  The  stem  of  a  plant  may  be  seen  to  condat  gi 
several  parts,  the  centre  portion,  pr  pith,  becoming  obliterated  as  the  {4ant 
grows ;  the  wood  is  of  two  kinds,  the  old  or  heart  wood,  and  the  new  wood  or 
alburnum;  In  like  manner  the  bark  is  of  two  kinds,  the  newer  beinji  tefini4 
the  liber.   The  bark  is  cflonected  with  the  pith  by  laytn  nuuUog  Iron  it. 
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called  the  medallary  rays,  fonning  in  timber  the  silver  grain:  The 
branches  are  bat  extensions  of  the  stem,  the  smallest  fibre  resembling  the 
wood  of  the  stem.  So,  also,  are  the  roots ;  but  as  they  taper  off  the  pith  dis- 
appears, and  at  length  the  wood  and  bark,  only  cellular  matter  being  at  the 
extreme  points ;  these  are  the  spongioles.  and  In  these  the  power  of  absorption 
rcsidca ;  it  is  on  account  of  the  Injury  ineyitably  done  to  these  that  trans- 
plantiog  Is  so  dangerous  an  operatioa.  Tbeie  tbsorb  the  water  in  the  soil 
holding  saline  substances  and  carbonic  acid  in  solution.  The  question  has 
been  raised,  can  the  roots  of  plants  select  their  food  P  and  although  there  have 
been  many  experimenters,  the  evidence  Is  very  contradictory.  Dr.  Daobeny 
made  tome  experiments  on  barley  and  pess  with  a  solution  of  strontia,  and 
found  that  they  would  not  take  It  up.  Saussure  obtained  similar  results  with 
acetate  of  lime  and  common  salt.  But  their  selective  power  is  at  all  events 
United,  as  they  have  been  made  to  alisorb  solutions  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, opium,  and  tobacco,  and  their  effects  are  said  somewhat  to  resemble 
those  on  animals.  The  excretory  function  of  the  root  was  once  supposed  to 
be  the  reason  of  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  ^crops,  as  a  plant  was  said  to 
throw  out  substances  which  were  poisonous  to  plants  of  the  same  kind. 
Now,  however,  It  is  explained  by  saying  that  each  plant  requires  particular 
inorganie  food,  and  If  one  crop  has  removed  all  of  that  kind  from  the  soil,  of 
course  a  similar  crop  could  not  thrive.  Thus  turnips  will  grow  after  wheat, 
because,  as  they  require  different  constituents,  the  wheat  has  not  removed 
those  which  the  turnip  requires. 

The  power  of  the  root  to  absorb  liquids  from  the  soil  is  generally  attributed 
to  two  actions,  endosmose  and  capillary  attraction.  Endosmose,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  thin  fluids  to  pass  through  porous  bodies  if  thicker  fluids  are  on  the 
other  side,  is  well  illustrated  by  immersing  the  ends  of  three  tubes  tied  round 
with  membrane  into  water,  having  previously  poured  into  them  solutions  of 
ICmn,  sugar,  and  some  alcohol.  The  water  passing  tiirough  will  cause  the 
level  of  the  thicker  fluids  to  be  considerably  raised.  The  capillary  action  of 
porous  bodies  Is  seen  ^hen  the  end  of  a  cane  is  dipped  into  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine ;  it  rises  up  through  the  length  and  may  be  lighted  at  the  other  end. 
The  sap  in  a  plant  decidedly  circulates,  and  Its  course  has  been  distinctly 
traced.  It  ascends  from  the  root  by  the  outer  layer  of  wood  to  the  leaves, 
there,  being  spread  over  a  large  surface  gives  up  a  great  quantity  of  water,  is 
acted  on  by  light,  and  flowing  down  the  inner  bark,  much  thickened,  deposits 
new  wood  in  its  course.  Thus  each  year  a  ring  of  new  wood  and  new  bark  is 
fbrmcd,  and  by  counting  the  rings  of  wood^in  the  section  of  a  tree,  its  age 
may  be  ascertained. 

LxCTVaE  X.  AKO  LAST. 

The  direction  of  drculaUon  of  the  sap  when  it  forms  new  wood,  may  be  ren- 
dered evident  by  ringing  the  bark  of  a  tree  (  It  will  be  found  that  the  new 
wood  will  always  be  deposited  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  showing  that 
in  Che  bark  it  Is  travelling  downwards.  The  force  with  which  the  sap  rises  is 
vaxy  great,  and  experiments  have  been  made  by  cutting  a  branch  In  the 
spring  time,  and  so  confining  it  In  a  tube  with  mercury  that  the  force  with 
wbieh  it  rises  can  be  measured.  An  application  of  this  has  been  recently  made 
to  the  preserving  Umber  by  means  of  Impregnating  it  with  various  sahne 
flnids.  The  fresh  cut  stem  Ir  immersed  in  the  fluid,  with  the  leaves  and 
branches  still  attached  ;  evaporation  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  the 
fbaM  la  drawn  into  every  part  much  more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by 
other  means.  The  circulation  is  never  stopped  in  a  tree,  for  thoufnh  it  is 
much  Jess  in  winter,  it  still  goes  on.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  Interior  of 
a  tree  shows  it  to  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  air ;  this  is  easily  accounted 
for ;  the  earth  being  warmer  than  the  air,  the  sap  drawn  from  It  must  neces- 
sBHly  be  so  also.  This  is  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  prevents  it  from  freexing 
sod  cracking  its  delicate  vessels. 

The  leaf,  which  is  a  flat  expansion  of  the  wood  and  bark,  contains  vessels 
which  bring  the  sap  in,  and  otliers  which  carry  it  out  and  down  into  tl>e 
hKMT  bark.  Few  luve  an  idea  af  the  enormous  transpiration  continually 
ukiog  place  from  the  surface  of  leaves.  Dr.  Hales  found  that  a  sunflower 
ahaM  from  20  to  30  ox.  of  water  In  a  warm  day,  and  5  ox.  at  night.  In 
dewf  or  damp  weftther  it  did  not  exhale  any.  By  this  means  the  sap,  which 
sBfan  U  watery  and  insipid,  goes  out  from  it  much  thicker  and  sapid.  This 
also  la  the  reason  why  leaves  yield  so  moeh  more  ash  than  any  otlier  part 
Tbo  organs  of  the  leaves  are  very  delicate,  and  few  can  bear  the  soots,  ashes, 
acklsb  lie^  which  load  the  air  of  London.  Some,  however,  can,  and  a  list  of 
lisBfli  has  been  pahlisbed  by  Mr.  M'Cullock.  Green-boose  planU  are  delicate, 
itti  sofsetioBes  fisU  victims  to  io|>urious  vapours  diffused  through  the  house. 
jU  6odadeOt  some  pipes  had  been  eovered  with  a  paint  containing  coal  tar ; 
slmnst  every  plant  was  injured  or  killed.  This  proves  that  plants  can  absorb 
Tsponra  by  their  leaves,  as  they  show  the  eflects  before  it  has  time  to  get  to 
tfetffooCa.  The  mischief  that  eold  easterly  winds  cause  to  tlie  leaves  is  as 
gXMA  aa  thoogb  they  were  placed  before  a  fire. 

Tkeae  ave  merely  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  leaf }  the  chemical  ate 
fowffal  iad  aatonishiag.  They  can  be  explabied,  but  diflicultly  imitated. 
Jim  cbsMist^  foe  iostaote,  can  readily  make  carbon  into  carbonic  add,  but  he 
caa  itarcely  get  the  carbon  out  again :  this  the  plant  is  al  ways  doing,  evolving 


the  oxygen.  This  is  the  general  result,  though  at  timesit  is  slightly  differpnt, 
when,  for  instance,  the  sap  Is  to  be  acid,  the  oxygen  must  be  retained.  \Vhen 
It  Is  to  be  resinous,  as  In  flr  trees,  excess  of  hydrogen  Is  wanted  i  deriving 
this  principally  from  water,  oxygen  must  be  liberated  from  this  source,  as 
well  as  during  the  formation  of  wood.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  leaves  of 
a  tree  deprive  the  air  of  Its  carbonic  acid  Is  no  chemical  fletlon,  as  there  are 
abundance  of  experiments  on  reeord  to  prove  It.  Bousslngault  brought  the 
limb  of  a  vine  into  a  Jar.  and  found  that  It  deprived  the  air  of  carbonic  scld 
and  evolved  oxygen  as  fast  as  lie  carried  a  tolerably  rapid  current  through  it. 
For  this  It  requires  a  bright  sun,  and  that  Is  why  plants  grow  so  quickly  in  a 
tropical  climate.  DecandoUe  immersed  aquatic  plants  In  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  fbund  that  they  deprived  the  water  of  the  gas.  re- 
placing it  with  oxygen.  Thus  they  perform  for  fishes  what  land  plants  do 
for  land  animals.  Dr.  Ollly  made  a  mixture  of  gases  having  a  great  excess  of 
carbonic  add,  and  immersed  a  turf  of  grass  therein ;  after  four  hours'  expo- 
sure to  sunshine,  he  got  the  following  result  :— 

Before  After 

Nitrogen       .       .    105  105 

CarixmicAdd       .     57  4 

Oxygen         .       .     38  78 

190  187 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  loss  of  oxygen,  the  whole  of  the  eaibonic  acid 
Absorbed  was  replaced  by  that  gas.  Saussure  obtained  the  same  result  from 
I^thrum  salicana,  and  Vinca  minor.  Priestley,  long  ago,  placed  sprigs  of 
mint,  whilst  growing,  in  i^r  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  mouse  or  a 
candle,  and  found  that  it  restored  it  to  a  proper  state.  It  was  then  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  mint  sending  out  an  agreeable  odour ;  but  he  proved  that 
plants  with  a  disagreeable  odour  would  do  thf  same.  In  his  correspondence 
with  Franklin,  given  in  the  Philosophical  Magaeine,  he  says  that  he  hopes 
the  knowledge  of  this  will  prevent  persons  from  cutting  trees  growing  near 
houses.  Other  remarkable  changes  can  be  proved  to  be  effected  by  phints. 
The  little  water  cress,  as  well  as  many  other  plants,  has  the  power  uf  decom- 
posing sulptmric  acid,  retaining  the  sulphur,  and  liberating  the  oxygen ; 
other  plants,  in  like  manner,  decompose  phosphoric  add. 

Dumas  has  drawn  up  a  very  Ingenious  eontrast  between  animals  and  vege- 
tates. 


VBOBrABLBS. 

TK^»^      f  AsoUsed  prindples. 
^^^'"^      tStarch.  sugar,  oils.  &c, 

(Carbonic  add 
Decompose  <  Water 

tAmmonIa 
Evolve  Oxygen 

Absorb  Heat 

Are  an  apparatus  of  de-oxidisement. 
Are  stationary. 


AranAts. 

SAsotiaed  prindples. 
Siarcb,  suKar,  oils,  ^ 
Carbonic  acid 
Water 
Amr.onia 
Oxygen 
Heat 
Are  an  apparatus  of  oxidlsement. 
Are  locomotive. 


Consume 


Produce 

Absorb 
Kvolve 


These  are  not  true  of  the  petals,  &c.,  of  blossoms,  which  act  like  animals, 
sometimes  evolving  ammonia,  always  absorbing  oxygen,  and  occasionally 
producing  very  great  heat. 

When  the  bark  of  a  plant  is  green.  It  acts  like  the  leaf,  therefore  in  herba- 
ceous plants  the  whole  surface  acts  alike.  In  the  cactus  there  are  no  true 
leaves,  the  stem  supplying  iu  place.  The  bark  of  the  root,  in  S(  me  cases, 
secretes  a  substance  not  found  elsewhere.  Phlondzin  is  thus  found  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  apple  and  pear  trees. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  and  modify  the  growth  of  plants,  are 
chemical  and  mechanical.  At  the  head  of  the  chemical  must  be  placed  light. 
By  analysing  rays  of  light  it  has  been  found  that  the  violet  or  chemical  rays 
are  those  in  which  the  power  of  light  on  plants  resides.  Mr.  £.  Solly,  of  the 
Hortioultural  Gardens,  has  made  experiments  on  the  action  of  various  co- 
loured glasses  on  the  light  for  plants,  and  he  has  obtained  very  excellent 
results  by  the  use  of  violet  glass,  that  is,  by  cutting  off  all  the  rays  of  light 
bat  the  violets  The  influence  of  mineral  manures  has  been  shown  to  be  two- 
fold, by  passing  into  the  roots,  and  also  by  yielding  parts  of  themselves,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  nlurattf.  Phosphorus  is  indispensable  for  wheat,  silica  for 
grass.  lime  acts  on  crops  by  Indodng  changes  in  the  organic  nmtter,  by 
neutralizing  acids,  by  decomposing  inorganic  salts,  and  by  liberating  ammo- 
nia from  its  combinations,  as,  for  instance,  from  rain  water.  In  tradng  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  tbdr  power  of  absorbing,  changing,  and  recombining, 
the  materials  obtained  from  the  soil  and  the  air,  has  been  seen,  as  also  their 
influence  when  they  are  returned  to  the  soil,  acting  as  manure,  loosening  the 
soil,  and  returning  to  It  its  Inorganic  salts.  The  parts  of  the  plant  thus  used 
for  manure  has  great  influence ;  thus  the  leaves  are  much  better  than  saw- 
dust. There  are  also  advantages  attending  ploughing  it  in  in  a  green  sUte  ; 
this  is  frequently  done  by  agriculturisU,  as,  after  fermenting,  it  yieMs  a  rich 
mould.  For  this  reason  It  is  judidous  to  gather  together  the  hedge- row 
weeds,  and  buiy  tliem  in  tlie  soil.  Vineyards  can  be  manured  by  their  own 
cuttings,  and  for  a  length  of  years  will  scarcely  require  any  other  mannre. 
This  nethoi  has  been  revived  of  late,  but  it  was  a  practice  resorted  to  by  the 
Romans.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  most  crops,  as  by  green  crop 
ploughing  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  are  returned* 
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The  actioo  of  maniiref  is  priacipAlIy  ehemica],  but  th«  toil  requiret  ako 
meehanieal  anittanoe,  one  of  tht  principa]  of  which  it  a  good  ayittm  of 
drainage.  This  baa  met  with  a  powerful  advocate  in  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. 
Draining  carriei  off  all  aaperfluons  water,  which  woaU  otherwise  keep  the 
toil  cold,  dilute  the  food  of  the  plant,  and  give  rise  to  noxious  emanations. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  It  is  removed,  the  air  penetrates  to  the  roots,  in- 
creases the  fermentation  in  the  soil,  and  renders  stiff  clay  tractable.  But  its 
benefits  are  not  confined  to  stiff  lands,  being  sometimes  ad? isable  in  aandy 
soils,  particularly  where  springs  exist.  The!  old  plan  consists  of  digging  a 
deep  trench  and  filling  it  with  large  stones.  Lately  a  system  has  been  preva- 
lent of  laying  down  earthenware  tiles  of  various  shapes ;  this  has  been'-carried 
out  largely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tonbridge  and  Penshurst.  Very  good 
tiles  may  be  obtained  at  from  20«.  to  24f.  per  1000*  Ploughing  is  a  well- 
acknowledged  means  of  improving  the  soil ;  it  acts  by  breaking  it  up,  ad- 
mitting air,  and  so  assisting  the  decomposition  of  organic  and  {inorganic 
matters ;  nitrates  are  very  abundantly  formed  in  new  ploughed  land.  It  also 
acts  by  mixing  the  soil  and  subsoil,  especially  if  one  be  clay  and  the  other 
sand.  Sometimes,  however,  this  is  said  to  be  injurious.  Johnston  states  that 
the  farmers  in  Durham  are  afraid  to  turn  up  one  foot  of  subsoil,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  iron  which  has  come  from  the  plough. 
This  bad  effect,  however,  lasts  but  a  short  time,  as  it  soon  (becomes  peroxid- 
ised,  and  is  then  Inert. 

Diametrically  opposite  to  draining,  but  at  times  equally  beneficial,  is  irri- 
gation. It  is  of  advantage  in  dry  soils,  or  in  those  which  are  thoroughly 
drained.  It  acts  by  bringing  finely  divided  matter  and  salts  to  the  plant. 
Paring  and  burning  are  frequently  resorted  to  with  advantage,  returning  the 
ashes  to  the  land.  Clay,  when  burnt,  and  converted  into  brick,  acU  like  sand, 
and  where  sand  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  a  good  subatituie. 

The  alternation  of  ero|is  is  always  looked  upon  as  beneficial,  and  the  four 
course  system  is  the  one  usually  adopted.  But  when  it  Is  considered,  that 
turnips  flourish  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  whilst  wheat  lilies  a  clayey  one,  it  is 
evident  that  to  grow  these  on  tlie  same  land  cannot  be  the  perfection  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  now  supposed  that  by  attention  to  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
same  crop  may  be  grown  continuou^y  on  the  same  land,  by  the  careful  sup- 
ply of  proper  manures.  But  to  obtain  this  result,  chemistry  must  go  hand- 
In-hand  with  agriculture,  and  the  man  of  experience  must  not  be  ashamed  of 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  man  of  science.  Without  going  the  length  that 
some  enthusiasts  have  gone,  all  must  acknowledge  that  chemistry  and  agri- 
culture have  come  into  close  contact,  that  already  the  former  has  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  latter,  and  promises  far  more  than  It  has  yet  done.  Great  success 
has  undoubtedly  been  obtained  by  the  application  of  these  principles,  and  if 
failure  haa  sometimes  occurred,  it  is  because  all  the  circumstances  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  Many  experimen- 
ters, however,  have  met  with  very  satisfoctory  results,  and  have  published 
accounts  of  their  experiments,  amongst  the  moat  recent  of  whom  is  Mr. 
Biggs,  of  Overton,  who  has  just  Issued  a  pamphlet  detailing  his  conclusions. 
When  the  deductions  of  science  first  begin  to  be  applied  to  the  arts,  they  in- 
variably meet  with  many  obstacles ;  sometimes  arising  from  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  are  devoted  to  the  old  methods,  sometimes  from  the  unwarrantable 
confidence  of  those  who  adopt  the  new.  But  the  farmer  who  will  carefully 
weigh  and  consider  the  light  that  science  throws  on  his  path,  and  who  will 
subject  the  investigations  of  the  phik)9opher  to  a  well -arranged  practical 
test,  is  the  one  who  will  reap  the  golden  harvest  of  success. 


REGISTER  OP  NEW  PATENTS. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  BBIO  SQUADRON. 
The  whole  of  the  neir  cIsm  18-gon  l>rlft  are  now  off  the  itocln,  and  art  betof  brooght 
forward  for  eommbslon  with  all  possible  despatch.    The  foUowinf  uble  shows  tht  exact 
diflMiislons  of  each  t^  :— 

PiTing 


Leogth  between  perpcndlcnlait 
Length  of  keel  for  tonnage  .    . 

Breadth,  exti  erne 

Breadth  for  tonnage  .... 
Breadth  monldad  .  *  •  .  . 
Depth  In  hold 


Burden  In  tons 


Daring. 


Otprcy. 


Flah 


Ft.  In. 
108  1 
81    8 

81  M 
81  ^ 
14    8 

76 
444    0 

94 


Mnthie. 


Biplegle 


Ft.  In. 

101  lU 
81  3 
81  11 
81  6 
81  0 
18  7 
88 

428  0 
94 


Ft.  In. 

104    8 
88    71 
81    9k 
81    9k 

81  oi 

18^  U 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  la 
104  0  101  Q 
88  II  80  8| 
81  4  81  10 
81  0  81  6 
80  6  81  0 
1ft    2       18    8 

8  91 

425    0     424    0 

94  94 

The  dject  In  boUdlng  the  above  five  briga  la  to  prodoceadaaaof  veaoela  anperlor  to  the 
old  10.|uo  brif ,  and  at  the  ai*mc  thne  to  lUnatrato  the  comparaUve  merlu  of  tht  different 
prlndplet  which  their  reapecthrt  conatmctora  hold  In  the  adenoe  of  natal  ardiltactare. 

Whitbratbn. —  In  consequence  of  the  contemplated  extension  ot  the 
Carilale  and  Workington  RaUwaf  to  Whitehaven,  the  old  titabUahed  attam  oonpany  of 
tht  latttr  town  have  girtn  ordtra  for  a  firtt-rate  Iron  ateam  vcaael,  to  be  built  under  the 
dirertlon  of  If  r.  Giantham,  by  which  It  la  contemplated  that  the  lonmay  by  aea  will  be 
acGompUthed  In  little  more  than  atx  hoara,  and  by  railway  to  CarUale  In  two  hoora  more. 
8ueh  Increaacd  fbdtttlea  of  communication  with  thcae  extenalTe  raining  and  agrlcnltnral 
diatrlctt.  muat  prore  of  the  ntmoat  advantage  to  the  population.  If  tana  of  easy  acceaa 
wUl  thua  be  afforded  to  tht  weatem  portion  of  tht  lakt  dlatitet.  Meaait.  Fawcttt, 
Preaton,  8c  Co.,  are  to  eonstract  tht  tnglnta  of  tht  new  vaeail,  and  they  an  to  bt  made 
on  the  dbect  actlnff  prlndplt)  now  generally  adopted  bi  the  moat  Improved  vessels. 


mPROVEMBHTS  IN  PROPELUNO. 

John  Kxbblb,  of  Glasgow,  Gentleman,  for  *'eertam  htprevtmenit  m  pro^ 
peffin^.'*— Granted  November  2, 1843;  Enrolled  May  2, 1841 

This  invention  consists  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  driving  an  endless  chain  or 
band,  in  cases  where  two  wheels,  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  propelling.  It  is  well  known  that  an  endless  chain  pass- 
ing oyer  two  wheels  filed  on  each  side  of  the  boat  with  floats  or  paddle 
boards  attached  has  before  been  employed,  but  in  such  cases  the  periphery 
of  the  wheels  has  been  provided  with  teeth  or  projections,  mhich  teeth  are 
made  to  pass  between  the  llnlcs  of  the  chain  for  the  purpose  of  taking  bold 
and  driving  such  chains ;  this  plan  of  giving  motion  to  endless  chains  ap- 
pears from  the  specification  to  be  objectionable  and  impracticable.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  invention  is  therefore  to  drive  the  endless  chain  by  means  of  tb« 
friction  of  contact  of  the  two  surfiices ;  that  is,  by  the  friction  of  the  surface 
or  periphery  of  the  driving  wheel  and  the  surface  of  the  chain,  for  this  par- 
pose  there  is  on  the  ails  of  the  main  or  crank  shaft,  firmly  keyed,  a  wheel* 
and  at  some  distance  from  this  wheel  there  is  another  of  equal  diameter  fixed 
by  its  axis  to  a  sliding  frame  attached  to  the  side  of  the  boat ;  round  these 
wheels  is  passed  the  endless  chain,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  or  bars 
of  iron  forming  the  links  which  are  combined  together  by  means  of  bolu 
passing  through  holes  formed  In  the  ends  thereof  these  bolts  also  pass 
through  holes  formed  in  the  end  of  a  diagonal  frame,  to  which  are  bolted  the 
paddle  boards  or  floats.  The  chains  being  passed  round  the  periphery  of  the 
wheels,  can  be  distended  to  any  required  extent  by  means  of  the  sliding  fram^ 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  chains  from  nmning  off*  the  wheels,  the  same  aie 
provided  mith  flanges.  The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  sup- 
plication of  ft  metallic  band  or  belt  formed  of  a  plate  or  plates  of  meta],  to 
which  are  to  be  attached  by  any  convenient  means  the  floats  or  peddle 
boards. 

The  Inventor  clahns  the  mode  of  driving  endless  chains  to  which  the  floats 
or  paddle  boards  are  attached  by  means  of  surface  driving  of  wheels,  (that  is 
to  say,  by  means  of  the  friction  of  contact),  instead  of  using  toothed  wheels ; 
also  the  mode  of  giving  motion  to  endless  bands  composed  of  metallic  plates* 


PUBIFTIN6  METALS. 

Joseph  Dukinsb  Staog,  of  Middletcn,  in  Teesdale,  Dnrham,  Manager  of 
Smelting  Works,  for  "  A  new  and  improved  pkm  iff  eotteeUng,  comdemmng  amd 
purifying  the/umet  o/Ieadf  copper,  and  other  ores,  and  metals,  and  also  the  par^ 
tielei  oftueh  oree,  and  metaie  arieing  or  produced  from  the  roaeting  or  mtpn^/ue^ 
ture  thererf,  and  also  the  noxious  smoke,  gases,  s<Uts  and  adds,  soluble  and  ab» 
sorbable  in  water,  generated  in  treating  and  vforking  mcA  ores  and  wmtals" — 
Granted  December  2, 1843 ;  Enrolled  May  2,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  causing  the  fumes  of  lead,  copper,  and  other  ores 
and  also  the  particles  of  such  ores.  Sec.,  to  pass  through  water  contained  in 
an  air-tight  vessel,  which  vessel  above  the  surface  of  water  is  divested  of  air 
and  kept  constantly  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-pump  or  other  mechanical 
contrivance.  For  this  purpose  the  Inventor  causes  the  fumes  and  vapours  to 
pass  through  a  flue  or  chimney,  to  which  is  attached  a  pipe  bent  down  at  the 
end  at  right  angles,  and  made  to  dip  a  few  Inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  cistern,  which  may  be  of  any  required  depth.  This 
cistern,  which  may  be  constructed  of  wood  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  is  divided  by  means  of  partitions  into  compart- 
ments, each  alternate  partition  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  cistern  and  de- 
scending to  within  a  few  inches  of  thtf  bottom,  the  intermediate  ones  com- 
mencing at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  and  ascending  near  to  the  top.  The  pipe 
through  which  the  fumes  or  vapoors  pass  from  the  chimney,  enters  the  cte- 
tem  at  one  end,  and  at  the  opposite  end  there  is  a  pipe  learllng  to  an  ex* 
hausting  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  double  acting  air  pump  worked  by  a 
small  steam  engine. 

The  action  of  this  apparatus  Is  as  follows :  motion  being  imparted  to  tiie 
air  pump,  the  cistern  will  be  exhausted  of  air  and  will  have  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing a  draft  in  the  chimney  sufficient  for  clearing  the  manufactory  of  the 
fumes  generated,  which  fumes  or  vapours  are  caused  to  pass  over  and  tmdet 
the  several  partitions,  and  through  the  water  contained  in  the  cistern,  which 
water  will  be  greatly  agitated,  and  have  the  effect  of  purifying,  and  oondena- 
ing  or  detaining  such  portions  of  other  vapours  as  are  soluble  and  absorfaaHe 
in  water.  Such  portions  as  irr  not  absnrbable,  passing  off  through  the  alt 
pump  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  comparitively  pure  state,  those  portions  left 
in  the  cistern  can  afterwards  be  resmelted,  and  whatever  valuable  sella  ot 
acids  are  held  in  solution  in  |^j^^  can  be  septFitcd  by  the  pcoocai  of 
distUUtfon.  ^ 
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REVOLVIKO  £MOINE. 

Phiup  WALTutii,  of  Angel  Court,  Throgmurton  Street,  London,  for  **eertaim 
Impnmements  in  the  comttruction  of  steam  en^ftcf.'*— Granted  October  12,  1843 ; 
£oroUed  April  12,  18'H. 

Tbe  class  of  engines  to  which  these  improvements  relate,  are  those  which 
Bct  b]r  means  of  steam  issuing  into  tlie  air.  so  as  to  cause  a  rotary  motion. 
Ibe  basis  of  this  reTnlving  engine  consists  of  two  hollow  arms  of  equal  length 
fixed  upon  a  horlxontal  axis  (which  is  also  hollow),  and  caused  to  revolve  In 
a  vertical  plane,  the  whole  being  supported  by  suitabit  bearings.  At  the 
enter  end  of  each  of  these  arms  there  is  a  sfiuare  or  oblong  box,  denominated 
a  steam  receiver,  into  each  of  which  steam  is  alternately  admitted  and  dis- 
charged in  successive  jets  instead  of  In  a  continuous  stream  as  has  been  tbe 
practice  with  other  reacting  steam  engines.  To  one  uf  the  arms  there  is  fixed 
a  amall  steam  engine,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  op^n  and  close  the  passages 
by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  Into  and  discharged  from  the  receiver.  The 
piston  rod  of  this  engine  is  elongated  so  as  to  pass  through  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder,  and  also  through  stuffing  boxes,  and  mto  the  square  boxes  or  re- 
ceivers, and  to  each  end  of  the  piston  ro:l  is  attached  a  slide  ralve  which  opens 
and  shuts  the  apertures  in  the  tollowing  manner.  Steam  being  admitted 
through  tbe  hollow  axle  passes  into  the  arms,  then  presuming  one  of  the 
valves  which  are  worked  by  the  nmUl  Mteam  engine  to  be  open  with  the  square 
box  or  receiver  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  arms,  steam  will  pass  through  the 
same  and  fill  the  receiver,  the  email  tteam  engine  being  set  to  work,  moves  the 
valve  contained  In  the  receiver,  so  as  to  close  that  aperture  through  which 
ate^m  was  admitted  into  the  receiver,  and  open  an  ajjerture  for  the  escape  of 
steam  into  the  atmosphere  ;  the  reaction  of  which  causes  the  whole  apparatus 
to  rotate,  the  action  upon  the  other  valve  being  precisely  the  same,  so  that 
steam  b  alternately  admitted  into  the  receivers  and  dlsdiarged  therefrom  into 
the  atmosphere. 


ICACHIN£  rOR  COTTINO  LBATIS  OF  WOOD. 
BsxjAMiM   Paxsons,  of  York  Road,  Lambeth,  Surrey,  Engineer,    and 
EowAmj)  BsDAiLK,  of  City  Saw  Mills,  City  Road,  Middlesex,  Sawyer,  for  **^n 
improved  machine  fir  cutting  leavet  of  wood,  such  as  those  commonly  called  scale 
6Mr^.**— Granted  November  9, 1843 ;  Enrolled  May  8, 1844. 


This  improvement  consists  in  the  multiplication  of  the  knife  or  cutter  of 
the  machine,  and  also  in  supplying  the  place  of  the  additional  quantity  of 
wood  removed  from  the  block  by  the  application  of  an  adjusting  bar.  Tlie 
machine  fur  cutting  scale  boards  or  leaves  of  wood  consists  of  a  frame  sup* 
porting  a  horizontal  table,  which  is  caused  by  certain  mechanical  arrange- 
ments to  move  backward  and  forward  from  one  end  of  the  frame  to  the  other! 
o  ibis  frame  there  is  attached  a  cutter,  which  at  every  stroke  of  the  machine, 
removes  or  cuts  from  a  block  of  wood  supported  above  the  table,  a  scale 
board  or  leaf  of  wood.  Tbe  improvement  is  an  application  of  two  or  more 
cutlers,  which  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  cut  any  thickness  of  scale  board, 
moJ  also  in  tbe  application  of  an  adjusting  or  support  bar,  which  may  be  under- 
•tood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  drawing,  where  a,  a,  shows  a  portion  of  the 
table  or  bed  plate,  which  is  caused  by  certain  mechanical  arrangements  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows ;  b,  b,  bt 
are  Uuve  luiives  or  cutters,  which  may  be  set  at  any  height  from  the  bed  plate, 
ilriMfMllDg  upon  the  thickness  of  boards  to  be  cut  from  the  block  of  wood ; 
c,  e,  thai  is  to  say,  the  first  knife  if  required  may  be  set  at^L  of  an  inch, 
above  tbe  table,  the  secon^^.  and  the  third  ^  of  an  Incli,  the  knives  being 
Kcared  at  their  ends  by  means  of  wedges  ^t  d,d\  e,  shows  a  portion  of  an 
adjusiinj<  bor  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  adjusting  screws 
»ce«rdiog  to  the  thickness  of  scale  board  intended  to  be  cut.  There  are  three 
of  thmm  bars  extending  in  a  direction  of  the  length  of  tbe  table,  the  object  of 
▼bieli  ifl  to  support  tbe  end  of  the  block  of  wood  as  tbe  wood  Is  removed 
llMcrfrom,  and  also  to  prevent  the  other  end  of  the  block  from  rising  up. 

The  patentee  claims  the  multiplication  of  knives  or  cuitert,  and  the  appli- 
catloa  of  an  adjusting  or  support  bar  or  bars  as  described. 


tMPROVEMSNTS  IN  TBB  UANUFACTUBE  OP  IRON* 

Abthur  Wall,  of  Bistern  Place,  Poplar,  Middlesex,  Surgeon,  for  "  certain 
Improvements  in  the  mamifaeture  ^iroa.*'— Granted  November  IS,  1843 ;  En- 
rolled May  18,  1844. 

This  invention  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  Is  the  addition  of 
certain  mixtures  or  substances  to  the  iron  when  In  a  state  of  fusion ;  and 
secondly,  in  submiting  the  iron  to  tbe  action  or  influence  of  electricity.  With 
regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  invention,  the  compositions  which  are  of  two 
kinds,  consist  first  of  a  mixture  of  steel  or  wrought  Iron  In  a  comminuted 
state,  such  as  filings,  &c  ,  and  resin,  which  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  the 
proportion  of  about  2  lb.  of  iron  or  steel  filings  to  about  5  lb.  of  rosin,  this 
mixture  Is  marie  into  balls  of  about  51b.  weight  each,  which  balls  are  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  the  cupola 
or  other  furnace,  one  ball  being  used  to  about  every  5  cwt  of  iron. 

The  second  composition  consists  of  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  resin  and 
charcoal,  or  otlier  carbonaceous  matter.  Although  the  inventor  prefers  the 
above,  other  fluxes  may  be  used,  such  as  borax,  nitre,  &c.  In  place  of  common 
salt;  the  above  being  made  into  balls  are  to  be  used  when  the  metal  is  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  and  after  the  first  mixture  has  been  added  in  tbe  proportion 
of  1  lb.  to  about  every  100  lb.  of  iron. 

The  second  part  of  these  improvements  consists  in  subjecting  the  iron  to 
the  action  or  hifluence  of  electricity.  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  tbe  inven- 
tion, Mr.  Wall  causes  a  current  of  electric  fluid  to  pass  through  tbe  iron  ^ 
every  possible  direction,  by  stretching  or  extending  copper  wires  across  the 
mould  in  which  the  casting  is  to  be  made,  and  by  means  of  a  galvanic  or 
Toltaic  battery,  causes  the  electric  current  to  pass  through  the  metal  whilst 
in  a  fluid  state,  and  also  whilst  approaching  and  when  in  a  solid  state,  more 
especially  wlien  casting  ordnance,  in  which  case  the  patentee  recommends 
that  the  electric  current  should  be  passed  through  the  piece  after  it  has  be- 
come solidified,  care  being  taken  not  to  continue  it  so  long  as  to  entirely 
decarburate  the  iron,  and  bring  it  into  a  malleable  state.  The  inventor  also 
proposes  to  pass  the  electric  current  through  the  iron  when  In  the  furnace  or 
cupola,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  iron  into  the  top  hole  so  as  to  touch  the 
smelted  metal,  and  anodier  piece  of  iron  or  other  conductor  into  one  of  the 
tuyre  holes,  which  piece  may  be  moved  about  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  so 
at  to  pass  the  electric  current  through  the  same  in  every  possible  direction. 


SELF«ACTIKO  ABROBfRTfiR  OR  DRY  OAS  BfETBR. 
Stephen  HurcmsoN,  of  the  London  Gas  Works,  Vauxhall,  Engineer,  for 
"Improvements  in  gas  me/fr*."— Granted  October  12,  1843;  Enrolled  April 
12,1844. 

The  necessity  which  has  long  existed  for  an  instrument  of  the  description 
now  introduced,  and  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  by  which 
an  accurate  and  intelligible  mode  of  registration  of  the  gas  consumed  could 
be  obtained,  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  The  incon- 
veniences that  result  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  wet  meter,  as  well 
as  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  registers  the  consumption  of  gas, 
both  called  for  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  some  superior  plan  by  which 
consumers  might  be  supplied  with  more  uniformity,  and  that  they  might  also 
comprehend  the  registratitm  of  tlie  quantity  which  has  passed  through  the 
meter,  and  with  which  they  became  chargeable. 

Mr.  Hutchison's  improvements  in  gas  meters  is  an  apparatus  which  he  baa 
named  *'  An  Aerometer,**  it  consists  of  a  cast  Iron  plate  and  box  with  passages 
leadinglnto  4  compartments,  and  thence  into  the  upper  part  cast  In  tbe  same, 
and  fitted  with  4  lower  cup  valves,  which  are  sealed  with  quicksilver;  4  tin* 
plate  compartments  fixed  into  the  cast-iron  pipes ;  four  flexible  leather  bags 
saturated  with  tar,  naptha,  and  oil,  are  attached  to  the  compartments  with 
heads,  rods,  beams,  connecting  rods,  cranks,  carriages,  &c.,  to  communicate 
motion  to  the  valves  and  shaft,  which  revolving  communicates  with  the  index. 
An  index  with  dial  five  inches  square  is  inclosed  in  a  box  and  external  casing 
with  brass  unions  for  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes ;  the  hands  of  the  index  revolve 
similar  to  those  of  a  clock,  the  short  or  hour  hand  denoting  thousands  of 
cubic  feet,  and  the  long  or  minute  hand  Uidicating  tens  of  cubic  feet.  The 
possibility  of  escape  of  one  atom  of  gas  without  it  being  dul;)r  registered  by 
the  index,  the  inventor  sUtcs  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  quicksilver  hi  the 
cups.  Attached  to  the  shaft  Is  a  catch  to  prevent  its  revolving  the  reverse 
way. 

The  Aeromoter  not  only  works  without  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  gas,  but  assists  its  current  to  the  burners;  it  requires  the  least  possible 
pressure  in  the  mains  to  work  it,  and  affords  a  steady  uniform  light  without 
any  interference,  and  the  construction  is  of  so  simple  a  nature  that  its  de- 
rangement by  ordinary  means  is  an  impossibility.  The  valves  and  the  other 
mechanical  contrivances  are  made  of  a  metallic  compound,  which  resists  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ammoniacal  gases,  its  duration  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  secured  for  a  very  long  period.  There  are  like* 
wise  not  any  stuffing  boxes  to  get  corroded. 
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The  inventor  considcn  that  hia  new  mater  or  Aerometer  haa  the  following 
advantages  over  the  old  meter  :-*Tbat  the  heat  or  cold  oannot  poaaiblj  inter- 
fere with,  nor  disorganize  the  mechanical  arrangementa  connecied  with  the 
action,  that  the  wear  and  tear  will  be  found  to  be  inconsiderable,  that  the 
lower  part  is  not  liable  to  decay,  it  being  made  of  cast  iron,  and  that  the  in- 
dex will  enable  the  oonsomer  to  ascertain  with  ease  and  certainty  the  quantity 
of  gaa  that  has  actually  passed  through  the  meter,  the  correct  registration  of 
which  is  insured  by  the  absence  of  any  liquid  which  in  wet  meters  not  only 
often  preventa  it,  but  causes  a  very  considerably  loss  to  the  companies  sup- 
plying the  gas,  equal  to  one-sijith  the  quantity  manufactured. 


PAPISa  MACHBI. 

John  Copb  Hoddan,  of  No.  29,  DverpooNstreet,  King's  Cross,  Middlesex, 
Civil  Engineer,  for  **  IwiprooewunU  in  tke  mode  qfmamrfaeturing  papier  maeh^, 
and  other  artielet  made  rf  vegetable  fm/p,*'— Granted  Nov.  21,  18tt ;  Enrolled 
May  21,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  combining  successive  layers  of  wet 
pulp,  by  causing  the  same  to  be  wound  round  a  cylinder  until  it  has  acquired 
a  thict^ness  sufficient  for  tlie  purpose  it  Is  intended,  after  which  it  is  to  be  cut 
from  the  cylinder  with  any  convenient  instrument.  The  machine  first  de- 
scribed consists  of  a  vat  or  back  containing  a  quantity  of  pulp,  which  the  in- 
ventor prefers  to  be  made  from  fine  culouitd  rags ;  on  the  edge  of  this  back 
#pre  are  tv^o  plummer  blocks  or  steps  kupporting  a  cylinder  covered  with 
wire  gauze,  which  cylinder  is  partly  immersed  in  the  pulp  contained  in  the 
back;  above  this  cylinder,  and  a  little  to  one  side  thereof,  there  is  another 
cylinder  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material  supported  by  two  levers,  moving 
upon  an  axis  at  their  lower  t* nds ;  this  latter  cylinder  is  brought  into  close 
but  light  contact  with  the  gauze  cylinder,  by  means  of  cords  and  weights 
being  attached  to  the  levers.  Motion  being  given  to  the  two  cylinders,  the 
pulp  will  be  raised  from  the  **  back*'  by  tlie  gauze  cyhnder,  and  will  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  between  the  two  cylinders  and  round  the  wood  cylinder  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  until  it  has  become  of  a  thickness  required  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, alter  which  it  is  cut  across,  or  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  thd 
substance  opened  out  and  pressed  slightly  so  as  to  flatten  it.  The  material 
may  afterwartls  be  immersed  in  linseed  oil,  as  the  manufacturer  may  think 
fit,  and  pressed  m  dies  suitable  for  the  article  intended  to  be  made.  The 
second  machine  consists  of  an  irun  frame  supporting  a  wood  cylinder,  and 
also  a  small  roller,  which  is  below  the  cylinder  and  so  arranged,  by  means 
ot  levers  as  to  be  raised  and  pressed  against  the  cyUndar.  Between  the  cylin- 
der and  roller  an  endless  felt  passes,  which  felt  receives  the  pulp  from  an 
ordinary  paper  machine,  and  the  same  passes  with  the  felt  between  the  roller 
and  cyhnder,  and  is  wound  round  the  wood  cylinder  in  successive  layers 
whilst  in  a  wet  state,  and  for  the  purpose  before  described.  The  Inventor 
claims  the  mode  of  combining  successivs  layers  of  wet  puJp  together  by  winding 
the  same  round  a  cy Under  and  afterwards  cutting  it  ofi*  with  any  coBYement 
instrument. 


IMPROVEMBNTB  IN  TBI  MANUFAC1VRI  OF  QLA80. 

John  Withers,  of  Smitnwick,  Staffordshire,  Manufacturing  Manager,  for 
"  An  improvement  or  improvements  in  the  manufacture  tff  glass  "--^nnted  Nov. 
16, 1843  ;  Enrolled  May  16,  1844. 

These  improvements  relate  to  the  cooling  or  annealing  process,  and  have 
refereiuie  to  a  patent  granted  in  1842,  to  James  Timmins  Chance,  part  of  whose 
improvements  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a  long  gallery,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  carriage  running  within  the  gallery  upon  a  railway ;  at  each 
end  of  this  gallery  waa  built  the  flattening  and  annealing  kilns,  a  communi- 
cation being  formed  with  the  flattening  kiln  and  the  gallery  by  an  opening 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  workmen  to  remove  the  pUtes  of  glass  from 
the  flattening  stones,  and  place  them  upon  an  open  carriage  which  were  after- 
wards removed  from  the  flatting  kiln  through  the  long  gallery  to  the  anneal- 
ing kiln.  Now  the  object  of  Mr.  Wither's  invention  is  to  dispense  with  the 
long  gallery  or  arch,  which  he  does  by  constructing  carriages  of  sheet  iron 
or  other  suitable  material,  closed  on  all  sides  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
is  constructed  with  an  air-tight  door,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so  for  practical 
purposes,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  as 
much  as  possible.  By  the  application  of  carriages  of  this  description,  the 
working  of  the  flatting  kiln  need  not  be  interrupted,  for  so  soon  aa  one 
carriage  is  filled  with  platea  or  abeeu  of  glass,  it  can  be  removed  and  another 
brought  in  its  place,  ihe  carriages  after  being  filled  with  plates  of  glass,  tiie 
door  of  the  carriage  is  closed,  and  the  same  can  then  be  removed  to  the  an- 
nealing arch  (the  temperature  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure),  without 
the  least  risk  of  being  jexposed  to  the  action  of  cold  aur. 


ROriRt  EN«INB  AMD  aOTART  PtMP* 

Matthzw  Lbach,  of  Manchester,  Mechanic,  for  *'  Jmprovemtnts  in 


steam  engines,  which  improvements  are  appHeable  to  pumps  fir  lifting  andjorebtg 
waier,**^GnnXed  November  2, 1848 ;  Enrolled  May  2, 1844. 


11g.i. 


Fig.  8. 


The  principal  novelty  in  this  engine  consists  in  the  application  of  a  triangulsr 
tappet  or  cam  placed  between  the  sliding  pistons,  by  means  of  which  the 
outer  edge  of  each  of  the  sliding  pistons  is  s'unultaneooaly  kept  in  oontac| 
with  the  surfece  of  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  Fig.  1,  shows  an  elevation  of 
this  rotary  engine,  with  one  side  removed ;  a,  a,b  the  external  case  or  cylin- 
der provided  with  two  openings  b,bi  c,  c,  is  the  Inner  cylinder  placed  ecoeo- 
trlc  with  the  case,  and  mounted  upon  an  axis  which  passes  through  staffing 
boxes  in  the  ordinary  manner,  this  cyUnder  is  provided  with  three  sUdiog 
pistons  d,  d,  d,  one  end  of  each  of  the  diding  pistons  resting  against  the  one 
edge  of  the  triangular  cam  or  tappet  e,  whilst  the  other  bears  against  the  in- 
terior surface  of  the  external  cylinder  or  case,  and  forms  a  steam-tight  junc- 
tion therewith,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  metallic  packing,  the  peculiar 
construction  of  which  will  be  seen  on  reference  being  had  to  fig.  2,  which 
shows  a  longitudinal  saction  of  one  of  the  pistons.  In  this  fignre  a,  a,  and  i, 
are  three  pieces  of  brass,  and  e,  a  steel  spring,  the  force  of  this  sprtog  acting 
against  the  piece  of  metal  h,  which  is  of  a  dovetail  or  wedge*lika  form,  dri?M 
the  two  side  pieces  o^  a,  against  the  interior  side  of  the  cylindrical  ca8e»  and 
so  forms  a  steam-tight  junction,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so  for  practical  par- 
poses  ;  this  view  shows  a  portion  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  platon  removed  as 
at  d,  which  Is  intended  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  triangular  cam  or  tappet 
By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spring  c,  be- 
sides forcing  out  the  pieces  of  metal  a,  a,  and  h,  against  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  or  case,  presses  the  end  of  the  piston 
against  the  triangular  cam,  which  pressure  is  transmitted  to. 
the  other  pistons,  so  that  there  is  a  reaction  of  pressure 
which  Is  equallydistributed  throughout  the  three  pistons. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  apparatus  may  be  used  either  as  a  rotary  engine 
or  a  rota^  pimipi  and  that  the  ports  6,  6,  may  be  used  either  as  inducUoo  or 
ednotioa  ports.  Fig.  d»  shows  another  modification  of  this  engine,  in  which 
the  steam  or  water  entering  the  engine  Is  divided  into  two  parts  or  streams, 
which  impinge  upon  two  separate  pistons  at  the  same  time.  Suppose  the 
steam  to  be  passhig  through  the  passage  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows 
one  portion  of  such  steam  would  be  admitted  through  the  opening  a,  sod 
would  act  upon  the  piston  fr,  the  other  portion  after  passing  along  tlie  pass- 
age c,  would  impinge  on  the  piston  d  \  that  portion  of  steam  which  acted  oo 
the  piston  6,  escaping  through  the  eduction  port  shown  In  dotted  lines  at  e, 
and  that  portion  which  acted  on  the  piaton  d^  would  tscape  through  the 
ednetioii  port/. 


AXLES  FOR  WHEELS, 
WiLUAM  Rowan,  of  the  firm  of  John  Rowan  and  Sons,  Dough  Foundry, 
Antrim,  Engineer,  for  "certain  /mprpt>em«n/«  tn  <ur<e«."— Granted  November 
7, 1843 ;  Ifinrolled  May  7, 18i4. 


Pig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  rednce  as  much  as  posable  the  friction 
caused  by  the  journal  or  neck  of  the  shaft,  and  Its  bearing,  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  anti-frlcUon  rollers,  the  mode  of  applying  which  will  be  seen  by  die' 
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aeeonpiaying  ngratinp,  wbldi  tfamr  a  tongittidiiial  and  tniMV«iM  Netioii 
of  a  box  for  mpportiiig  tht  endf  of  tha  axle ;  fig.  1,  U  the  loDgitodinal 
•rctloB  of  the  apparaftoa,  and  fig.  2,  a  traoerine  leeUon  drawn  on  a 
maner  eeale  i  in  fig.  1  a,  ii  a  portion  of  a  railway  axle*  that  part  from 
a  to  6,  being  redoeed  in  thidiness;  o»  c,'are  two^droaiar  rinp  or  earrien, 
which  an  aoAde  ^  ^Up  over  the  axle  m,  k,  and  fit  looeely  thereon,  theee  ringi 
or  carrien  are  connected  together  by  meana  of  four^pins  d,  J,>b)eh  form 
axles  to  the  rolkn  e>  e ;  theee  rollen  are  berelled  off  at  each  end  and  made 
to  fit  againet  corresponding  berelied  parts  Bs'wiU  be  clearly  seen,  thereby 
prercnting  the  ade  a,  b,  moving  endways.  The  carrier  c,  c,  and  rollers  e,  e, 
being  pat  together  are  in  the  first  place  slipped  into  the  box  g,  g,  the  rollers 
together  with  the  box  are  then  slipped  over  or  npon  the  axle  a,  b,  and  secured 
by  tha  nuts  A,  and  end  plate  i.  The  axle  being  pat  in  motion,  the  rollers  e,  e, 
beaides  having  a  rotary  motion^will  be  carried,  together  with  the  carrier  plates 
e,  e,  round  the  main  axes  a,  6. 

Ihe  inventor  daims  the  application  of  friction  rollers  or  wheels  to  axles, 
such  rollers  having  rounded  or  bevelled  ends»  and  mounted  or  supported  by 
carrier  plates,  which  fit  loosely  upon  the  axle  and  revolve  round  the  axle  as 
well  as  the  rollers,  some  being  kept  together  by  means  of  caps,  screws,  or 
other  contrivance. 


mPROVEMBNTS  IN  THE  lUVUTACTUBB  OP  ZINC. 

Jamxs  Graham,  of  Wapping,  Middlesex,  for  "  ImprwemenU  in  the  cotutruc- 
tkm  ofpoiM  and  wemli,  andfitmoMi  wed  in  the  mamrfiscture  ofzine,  and  in  other 
wumufaehtres,  and  aito  impnwementt  in  the  treatment  tf  the  ore*  rf  zinc^  <n  the 
precMMM  rf  manejaetmring  slue.''— Granted  October  18, 1843;  Bnrolled  April 
18,  18M,  reported  in  the  Mechanics*  Magaaine. 

I.  The  improvement  in  the  construction  of  pots  and  vessels.  The  moold 
for  the  external  surfk^  is  composed  of  a  number  of  staves  bound  together 
vUh  hoop^  which,  instead  of  being  rivetted  together  at  the  two  ends  are 
joined  by  screws,  whereby  they  are  readily  slackened  to  allow  the  staves  to 
e  withdrawn  when  the  vessel  hss  been  formed  inside.  This  mould  is  dropped 
npoo  a  core  placed  in  an  upright  position,  which  regulates  the  internal  form 
and  thickness  of  the  pot  or  other  vessel ;  the  core  being  secured  at  the  base 
by  means  of  stays,  leaving  an  open  space  all  round,  into  which  the  compost* 
tion  for  the  formation  of  the  pot  is  rammed  by  a  tool  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  top  of  the  pop,  as  thus  moulded,  but  which  subsequently  becomes  the 
bottom,  there  Is  an  aperture  left  which  serves  to  receive  a  pipe  to  convey  off 
the  metal  into  the  receivers  in  the  manner  next  described. 

3.  The  improvements  in  furnaces.  Each  furnace  consists  of  an  arched  oven, 
jn  which  a  number  of  the  pots  or  crucibles  before  described  are  set ;  the  flues 
being  so  arranged,  that  the  action  of  the  fire  may  come  into  play  all  round 
their  external  surfaces.  Every  pot  has  a  pipe  perforated  throughout  its  whole 
length  with  small  holes,  inserted  Into  thelhole  in  thelMttom  of  the  same,  and 
standing  up  on  the  inside  to  nearly  the  same^height  with  the. sides  ,  through 
these  small  holes  the  vapour  of  the  metal,  as  it  is  driven  off  by  the  heat, 
escapes,  and  is  conveyed  downwards  by  means  of  another  pi(c  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  the  outside,  into  reeeivers  placed  in  a  ehanber 
formed  below  the  furnace,  where  it  is  collected  as  condensed.  The  vaponr 
cannot  ascend  as  the  pots  are  furnished  with  lids,  which  are  seemely  lotad  on 
after  the  charge  has  been  pat  in. 

■  3.  The  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores  in  sine.  The  prednets 
arising  from  the  distillation  of  the  ores  of  sine  are  retained  by  another  set  of 
pipes  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  When  tdende  is  distilled,  the 
solphimc  arid  is  collected  In  chambers,  soeb  as  are  commonly  used  in  the 
mannfacture  of  that  add ;  and  when  calamine  is  being  reduced,  the  carbonic- 
acid  gas  may  be  collected  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MOTIVE  POWER. 

Leeturta  an  Ekctriciiy.    By  Hbioit  M.  NoAn.    London :  George  Knight 
&  Sons»  1844. 

(Sbcond  NoncB.) 
On  the  previous  occasion,  in  adverting  to  this  useful  work,  we  availed  our- 
4e1vpii  of  some  of  Its  more  general  features,  we  shall  now  refer  to  that  part 
which  IS  particularly  interesting  to  our  readers,  the  application  of  the  electro- 
magnetic sciences  to  mechanical  purposes.  The  connection  of  electricity  and 
maf^nctism,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  the  practical  applications  are  based, 
had  been  long  suspected  ;  the  German  philosophers  in  particular,  devoted 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  though  in  the  last  century  great  diversity  of 
opinion  |irrvailed.  In  a  memorable  discussion,  promoted  by  the  offering  of  a 
prize  on  the  part  of  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Bavaria,  it  was  maintained  by 
Professor  Van  Swinden  that  the  resemblance  between  the  oi>crations  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  was  apparent  only,  and  bad  no  real  basis.  He  conse- 
qiMDUy  coQiidered  the  power  of  each  was  distinct  in  its  nature.    Pro- 


fessors Sleigelehoer  and  Hiibner  took  the  opposite  side,  and  contended  for  the 
doctrine  now  reoeived,  that  both  sets  of  phenomena  are  derived  from  the  same 
cause.  It  was  not,  however»  imtil  1819  that  this  question  was  set  at  rest  by 
Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  to  whose  important  discovery  we  have 
since  been  so  much  indebted. 

"  The  fact  observed  by  Oersted  was,  that  when  a  magnetic  needle  was 
brought  near  the  connecting  medium*  (whether  a  metallic  wire,  or  charcoab 
or  even  saline  fluids,  of  a  closed  voltaic  cirde,)  it  was  immediately  deflected 
from  Its  natural  position,  and  took  up  a. new  one,  depending  on  the  relative 
positions  of  the  needle  and  wire.  If  the  connecting  medium  was  placed  hori- 
sontally  emr  the  needle,  that  pole  of  the  latter  which  was  nearest  to  the  ne- 
gatkfe  end  of  the  battery,  always  moved  westward ;  if  it  was  placed  under^  the 
same  pole  moved  to  the  ea«#«  If  the  connecting  wire  was  placed  parallel  with 
the  needle,  that  is,  brought  into  the  sams  horizontal  plane  in  which  the  needle 
was  moving,  then  no  motion  of  the  needle  in  that  plane  took  place,  but  a 
tendency  was  exhibited  In  it,  to  move  in  a  vertical  circle,  the  pole  nearest  the 
negatiae  side  of  the  battery  being  depressed  when  the  wire  was  to  the  west  of 
it,  and  elevated  when  It  was  pUoed  on  the  eoitem  side.  Fig.  2  represents 
Fig.l.  Fig.  2. 


a  convenient  arrangement  'tot  exhibiting  the  action  of  a  wire  conducting  a 
current  of  Electricity  on  the  magnetic  needle,  a  a,  two  turned  wooden  pil- 
lars screwed  into  a  base  board  B,  and  siurmounted  by  two  mercury  cups  c  c. 
/>f  a  copper  wire,  the  ends  of  which  dip  into  the  mercury,  as  do  also  the  wires 
connected  with  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  simple  voltaic  battery.  A  cur- 
rent of  Electricity  can  thus  be  made  to  pass  either  way  along  the  wire  D  i  e  is 
the  magnetic  needle  nicely  poised  on  a  wire,  which  by  the  screw  G  may  be 
elevated  or  depiessed.  and  the  needle  thns  set  either  above  or  bek)W  the  wire 
D,  or  it  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  the  dipping  needle  6  fig.  1 .  As  in  al  I 
electro-magnetic  researches,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  affections  of 
the  needle  and  electrified  wire  -,  several  contrivances  have  been  made  to  assist 
tlie  memory  respecthig  the  details.  Fig.  3 ,  represenU  the  plan  of  Dr.  Roget. 
jf  Bhsi  slip  of  card,  on  each  side  of  Fig.  3. 

which,  a  line  a  6  is  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  its  length,  the  end  a  being 
marked  -f ,  the  end  &  »,  and  the  cen- 
tre e  being  crossed  by  an  arrow,  at 
right  angles  to  It,  directed  as  in  the 
flgure.  Through  the  centre,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  slip  of 
card,  there  is  made  to  pass,  a  slender 
stem  of  wood,  (at  the  two  ends  of 
which,  are  fixed  in  planes,  parallel  to 
the  slip  of  card  A  B,  the  circular 
discs  of  card  marked  respectively 
with  the  letters  J^T  and  5,  and  with 
arrows  parallel  to,  but  pointing  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  one  at  c. 
Tlie  same  marks  must  be  put  on  the 
reverse  of  each  of  the  three  pieces  of 
card,  so  that  when  held  in  different  situations  they  may  be  seen  without 
turning  the  instrument. 

"  If  the  line  a  6,  be  supposed  to  represent  the  connecting  wire,  (the  direction 
of  the  current  of  Electricity  being  denoted  by  Uie  signs  +  and  —  at  the  ends 
of  the  line)  the  arrow  at  the  centre  will  point  out  the  direction  in  which  it 
tends  to  move,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet, 
situated  at  N;  or  of  a  south  pole  situated  on  the  other  ride,  as  at  i$;  and 
vice  versa  the  arrows  N  and  S,  will  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  north 
and  south  pole  respectively  tend  to  revolve  round  the  connecting  wire  in  its 
vicinity,  with  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  current  of  Electricity,  that  is 
pa^  ing  through  it.  It  must  be  observed  tliat  the  poles  N,  Sy  are  not  consl- 
de  d  as  in  connection  with  each  other,  or  as  forming  |iarts  of  one  magnet ; 
tb  r  operations  are  exhibited  singly  and  quite  independently  of  each  other. 
T  0  advantage  of  the  instrument  consists  in  its  being  capable  of  being  held  in 
any  situation*  and  thus  easily  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  any  fact  or 
periment  of  ahich  we  may  wish  to  examine  the  theory," 
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It  wai  Ampere  who  first  succeeded  in  effecting  the  rotation  of  a  magnet 
round  its  own  axis.  He  effected  this  by  placing  a  magnet  without  support  in 
a  yessel  of  mercury,  hut  Icept  in  a  yertical  position  by  a  weight  of  platinum, 
attached  to  its  lower  end.  The  object  in  this  experiment  was  to  make 
the  electrical  current  pass  through  one  half  of  the  magnet,  and  then,  having 
diverted  or  broken  it  from  its  course,  to  make  it  pass  away  In  such  a  direction 
as  not  to  affect  the  other  half.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  supposing 
a  positive  current  is  made  to  descend  a  magnet  placed  yerticallyt  with  its 
north  pole  uppermost,  it  would  tend  to  urge  that  pole  round  from  right  to 
left,  but  it  would  have  the  reverse  influence  on  the  south  pole,  for  it  would 
urge  it  round  from  left  to  right.  Taking  another  supposition,  that  there  are 
two  electrical  currents,  corresponding  to  the  vitrious  and  resinous  electrici- 
ties, still  the  tendencies  would Jbe  the  same.  In  the  experiment  just  alluded 
to  of  Amp6re,  the  electric  current  after  passing  through  the  upper  portion  of 
the  magnet,  then  goes  into  the  mercury,  through  which  it  is  diffused,  and  in 
no  sensible  respect  affects  the  lower  portion,  nor  interferes  with  the  rotation 
produced  by  its  means  on  the  upper  pole.  A  better  mode  is,  however,  now 
employed  for  effecting  this  object  by  carrying  off  the  current  in  a  different 
channel,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Wat* 
kins.  A  flat  bar  magnet  is  supported  in  a  vertical  po&ition  by  an  upright 
metal  wire,  fixed  in  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  and  having  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, conUining  an  agate  cup,  to  receive  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  magnet; 
its  upper  end  turns  in  another  hole,  made  in  a  vertical  screw  with  the  milled 
head  to  turn  it  by.  This  is  passed  through  a  screwbole  made  in  an  arched 
piece  of  wire  screwed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  platform  or  base.  Around  the 
vertical  wire  first  described  a  dstem  is  placed  to  hold  mercury,  and  another 
cistern  is  provided  having  a  hole  in  its  centre*  to  allow  the  magnet  to  pass 
through,  and  revolve  within  it  near  the  middle  of  the  magnet.  The  cisterns 
have  metal  wires  projecting  into  them,  through  their  sides  and  supports,  cups 
of  mercury,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  communication  by  connecting 
wires  with  the  voltaic  battery.  Two  small  curved  and  pointed  wires  are  fixed 
to  the  magnet,  and  the  ends  of  the  wires  dip  into  the  mercury  in  the  cistern. 
The  voltaic  circuit  having  been  completed  the  magnet  begins  to  revolve  within 
the  electricity,  which  it  conducU  iUelf,  forming  indeed  a  part  of  the  circuit. 
In  these  expert  menu,  the  rapidity  of  the  roUtions  of  the  magnet  depends  upon 
the  delicacy  of  the  point  of  suspension,  as  much  as  on  the  strength  of  the 
magnet  itself,  or  the  power  of  the  voltaic  battery  combined.  To  act  upon 
a  large  magnet,  a  cup,  to  contain  mercury,  must  be  provided  and  fixed  to  the 
vertical  screw,  by  means  of  which  and  anotjier  battery  an  electric  current  can 
be  passed  from  the  top  of  the  magnet  to  its  equator,  and  an  opposite  current 
from  its  lower  end  to  the  equator,  so  that  an  additional  force  Is  obtained. 

Tlie  vibratory  tendency  of  electrified  wire  is  a  step  beyond  this.  Mr.  Marsh 
employs  a  alender  wire,  suspended  from  a  loop  and  capable  of  free  motion. 
lU  lower  end  is  amalgamated,  and  dips  into  a  cistern  of  mercury.  A  cup  at  the 
top  of  the  wire,  and  another  below  it  are  also  filled  with  mercury,  and  through 
them  the  electric  current  is  passed  down  the  loose  wire,  but  no  motion  is 
perceptible  until  a  horse-shoe  magnet  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the 
platform,  with  its  poles  enclosing  the  wire,  when  the  wire  is  instantly  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  according  to  the  position  of  the  poles  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  current.  The  wire  thus  thrown  out  of  the  mercury  the  circuit 
is  broken,  and  the  effect  ceases  until  the  wire  falls  back  by  its  own  weight, 
when  the  operation  is  resumed,  and  soon  produces  a  succession  of  vibrations. 
By  employing  a  spur  wheel,  with  a  similar  apparatus,  this  motion  can  be 
converted  Into  one  of  rotation,  though  after  all  the  division  of  tlie  wheel  into 
rays  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  circular  disc  of  metal  will  do  quite  as 
well.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  pretty  experiment,  when  tried  on 
a  considerable  scale,  as  the  wheel  revolves  with  immense  velocity,  and  streams 
ot  coloured  sparks  burst  from  it. 

The  rotoUon  of  colls,  wires.  Jielices,  &c.,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  appara- 
tus of  Messrs.  Knight,  of  Foster  Lane.  In  the  usual  plans,  mercury  is  em- 
ployed, but  Messrs.  Knight  dispense  with  it,  and  produce  a  useful  modifica- 
tion  of  Ritchie's  rotating  magnet. 
••In  Fig.  4  a  ^rse-shoe  magnet  is  represented  supported  on  a  tripod  stand 
""  "  with  levelling  screws.    ^  if  is  the  mag- 

net ;  B  the  tripod  stand,  C  C  two  cir- 
cular wooden  cisterns  for  holding  mer- 
cury and  capable  of  being  adjusted  at 
any  required  height  by  binding  screws. 
EE  tire  two  light  wire  frames.  F  F 
two  helices,  H  a  Ritchie's  rotating 
magnet ;  on  the  tops  of  the  wire  frames 
and  helices  are  small  cups  to  contain 
a  drop  of  mercury,  Cr  is  a  piece  of 
brass  wire  bent  twice  at  right  angles 
and  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  fine 
point  to  dip  into  the  globules  of  mer- 
cury :  It  can  be  raised  or  depressed 
vithoutdisturbing  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  as  a  simple  inspection  of  the  figure  will  show. 
"  When  the  rotating  magnet  is  set  in  action  in  this  apparatus  a  load  hum 


ming  nolle  and  lometinMi  a  lend  mu^cal  sound  Is  excited  by  the  rapid  vlhrm* 
tory  motion  assumed  by  the  fixed  magnet  daring  the  rapid  revolution  of  the 
electro -magnet.  This  musical  sound  is  best  observed  when  the  levtlling 
screws  of  the  tripod  are  placed  on  a  mahogany  table  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
room.  For  the  electro-magnet  H  a  simple  coil  of  wire  may  be  scbetitiiied, 
the  rotation  of  mhich  will  be  exceedingly  rapid,  its  faces  beooming  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet" 
The  power  of  the  electro-magnet  is  a  great  consideration,  and  in  order  to 


Fig.  ft. 


produce  the  greatest  effect  of  electro -magnetic 
Induction  on  soft  iron,  the  current  must  be  made 
to  encircle  it  by  passing  through  a  considerable 
length  of  Insulated  copper  wire  wound  round 
the  iron.  A  great  fengtb  of  wire  is,  however, 
found  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  current,  and 
It  Is  considered  better  that  the  total  length  of 
the  wire  intended  to  be  used  should  be  cat  into 
several  portions,  each  of  which,  covered  with 
silk  or  cotton  threail  to  prcvent  lateral  comma* 
nication,  is  to  be  coiled  separately  on  the  wire. 
The  ends  of  all  the  wires,  Mr.  Noad  directs, 
must  then  be  collected  into  two  separate  parcels 
and  made  to  communicate  with  the  same  voltaie 
battery,  taking,  however,  precautions  that  the 
current  shall  pass  along  each  wire  in  the  same 
direction.  The  accompanying  engraving  shews 
a  simple  arrangement  of  the  electro-magnet,  mounted  on  a  wooden  stand  with 
a  small  scale  pan  attached  to  the  bit  or  keeper  of  the  magnet.  So  intense  is 
the  magnetic  power  thus  induced  on  the  iron  that  weights  of  upwards  of  half 
a  ton  can  be  sustained.  Mr.  Noad's  large  magnet,  weighing  one  hundred- 
weight, will  sustain,  when  excited  by  an  energetic  compound  battery,  from  10 
to  14  cwt, ;  but  Mr.  Richard  Robert's  magnet,  weighing  35  lbs.,  with  an  ar- 
mature 23  lbs.  in  weight,  when  excited  by  a  battery  of  eight  pair  of  Stnigeoo^s 
cast  Iron  jars,  is  reported  to  have  sustained  a  weight  of  2950  lbs.,  or  upwards 
of  26  cwt.  Mr.  Noad's  magnet  supported  a  weight  of  14  to  1,  but  Mr.  Ro- 
bert's of  84  to  1  without  the  armature,  or  50  to  1  reckoning  the  gross  weight. 
We  should  like  to  sec  such  a  magnet  under  the  operation  of  Armstrong's 
hydro-electric  battery  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  At  any  rate  there  an 
indications  the  sustaining  weight  is  very  great.  Mr.  Radford's  magnet, 
weighing  IS^lbs.  and  with  an  armature  of  14^  lbs.,  excited  by  a  battery  of 
twelve  of  Sturgeon's  cast  iron  jars,  snsUined  a  weight  of  2500  lbs.,  or  22ewt. 
The  results  are  as  follows  :— 


Weight  of  Wdghtof 
Magatt.  Armatnn, 


No^'s  magnet 
Roberts's*  .  • 
Radford's  .  . 
Joule's    •    •    • 


lb. 
35 

m 


lb. 

23 
14| 


Total 
Weight. 

lb. 
112 
58 
32i 


Proportion  Proportion 
r*  Wdght       to  Net       to  Oram 
sustained.  Weight  of  Weight  of 
Magnet.     Magnet. 


1568 
2950 
2500 
2710 


84 
137 


14 

50 

76 

236 


aflixed  to  the  lower  ring. 
Fig.  7. 


The  Intensity  of  a  msgnet  of  the  weight  of  Mr.  Noad's,  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  Mr.  Radford's,  and  excited  by  an  adequate  power,  would 
sustain  at  least  twelve  tons  weight,  if  the  power  do  not  increase,  indeed,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion.    It  is  singnlar,  however,  that  In  these  experiments 
the  power  should  be  inversely  as  the  weight.    Mr.  Noad  thus  describes  Mr. 
Joule's  magnet. 
"The  third  electro-magnet  alluded  to,  Is  that  of  Mr.  J.  P  Jonle,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig  6.    B  B,  are  two  rings  of  braes,  each 
12  Inches  In  exterior  diameter,  two  inches  in 
breadth  and  one  Inch  in  thickness ;  to  each  of  these 
pieces  of  iron  are  affixed,  by  means  of  the  bolt 
headed  screvs,  s  «,.&c :  24  of  these  are  grwcedt 
and  fastened  to  the  upper  ring ;  24  are  plain  and 
A  bundle,  W  W,  consisting  of  sixteen  copper  wires, 
each  of  which  was  sixteen  feet  long,  and  one-twentietli 
of  an  Inch  thick),  covered  with  a  double  fold  of  thick  cot- 
ton tape,  was  bent  in  a  zig-sag  direction  about  the 
grcoved  pieces.    Fig.  7  represents  the  method  adopted 
for  giving',  the  electro-magnetic  ring  a  firm  and  equable 
suspension :  a,  a,  are  hoops  of  wrought  Iron,  to  each  of 
which  four  bars  of  the  same  metal-are  riveted  and  welded 
together  at  the  other  end  into  a  very  strong  hook.    The 
hoops  are  bound  domi  to  the  brass  rings  by  means  of 
copper  wires.    The  weight  of  the  pieces  of  grooved  iron 
was  7  025  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  plain  pieces  4*55  lbs. ;  and 
when  excited  by  16  pairs  of  the  cast  iron  battery,  sr- 
ranged  into  a  series  of  four,  a  weight  of  2,710  lbs.  was 
suspended  from  the  armature,  without  separating  It  from 
the  electi-o-magnet ;  and  Mr.  Joule  ^thinks,  \h%ybf  the 
use  of  some  precautions,  which  have  occurra^to  him 
since  making  his  first  experiments,  the  aetua  Qpowct  wiO 
be  Vf  ry  cooiideiably  Augmented.'* 
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The  applieatlon  of  eWctro-magtietic  power  to  a  practical  purpose  has  occu^ 
pied  th«  attention  of  many  able  and  ingenious  men,  and  it  has  been  carried  to 
each  an  extent  that  its  ultimate  success  may  be  foreseen,  although,  at  the 
present  moment,  economical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  The  number  of 
iheee  iBvcntions  is  very  great,  so  that  we  may  anticipate,  from  the  amount  of 
time  and  talent  devoted  to  the  subject,  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  is 
not  fiur  distant.  To  gi?e  anything  like  a  connected  history  of  this  subject 
woald  take  up  far  more  time  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  afford,  neither  is  it 
neoesnry  to  do  more  than  allude  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  plans,  which 
exhibit  the  principles  on  which  the  inrentors  have  proceeded.  In  1837,  Mr. 
Davenport,  of  Vermont,  U.  S.,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  rotary  engine,  thus 
c  nstriKled :  the  moving  part  is  composed  of  two  iron  bars,  placed  borizon- 
aXiy,  and  crossing  each  oUierat  right  angles,  these  are  covered  with  insulated 
copper  wire,  and  sustained  by  a  vertical  axis,  and  having  proper  connection 
with  the  voltaic  hattery  in  the  usual  mode.  Two  semicircles  of  strongly  mag* 
neticed  steel  form  an  entire  circle,  interrupted  at  the  two  opposite  poles  only, 
and  within  this  circle,  which  is  placed  horizontally,  the  galvanized  iron  cross 
moves  in  such  a  manner  that  its  iron  segments  revolve  parallel,  and  very  near, 
to  the  magnetic  circle  and  in  the  same  plane.  The  axis  of  the  cross  at  ii» 
upper  end  is  fitted  by  a  horizontal  cogwheel  to  another  larger  vertical  wheel 
to  the  horizontal  axis  of  which  the  weight  is  attached,  and  raised  by  the 
winding  of  a  rope.  By  the  galvanic  connection  these  crosses  and  their  con- 
nected segments  are  magnetized,  acquiring  north  and  south  polarity  at  their 
oppoate  ends ;  and  being  thus  subjected  to  the  attracting  and  repelling  force 
of  the  circular  fixed-magnet  a. rapid  horizontal  movement  Is  produced,  at  the 
rate  of  alx  hundred  revolutions  in  a  minute,  when  a  large  ealorimotor  is  em- 
ptoyed.  The  movement  is  stopped  in  an  instant  by  breaking  the  contact  with 
the  hattery,  and  then  reversed  by  simply  Interchanging  the  connexion  of  the 
wiree  of  the  hattery  wiih  those  of  the  machine,  when  it  becomes  equally  rapid 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  ahould  remark  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Noad's  eighth 
tfctore  contains  much  useful  Information  as  to  electro-magnetic  motive 
power,  and  electro-magnetic  locomotion,  from  which  lecture  we  select  the 
fbltowing  list  of  some  electro- magnetic  machines,  with  the  references  to  the 
periodicab  in  which  descriptions  are  contained. 

"  Sturgeon's  Electro-magnetic  Engine  for  turning  Machinery.  '  Annals  of 
Electricity.*    Vol.  i.  p.  75. 

'*  Jacobi's  valuable  paper  on  the  application  of  Electro-magnetism  to  the 
rooviuK  of  maclilnes,  with  a  description  of  an  Electro-magnetic  Engine. 
•  Annals  of  Electricity.'    Vol.  i.  p.  408-419. 

Mr.  Joule's  Electro -magnetic  Engine.  *  Annals  of  Electricity.'  Vol.  ii.  p. 
122. 

"  Mr.  Davenport's  Electro-magnetic  Engine.  *  Annals  of  Electricity.* 
Vol.  it  p.  257. 

"  The  Rev.  F.  Lockey *s  Electro-magnetic  Engine.  '  Annals  of  Electricity. 
Vol.  ill.  p.  14. 

*'  Dr.  Page  on  Electro-magnetism  as  a  moving  power.  '  Annals  of  Electri  • 
city.'    Vol.  ill.  p.  554. 

*'  Mr.  Joule's  second  Engine.    '  Annals  of  Electricity.*    Vol.  iv.  p.  203. 

'*  Mr.  Uriah  Clarke's  Engine.    '  Annals  of  Electricity.'    Vol.  v.  p.  33. 

♦•  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  Engine.    *  Annals  of  Electricity.'    Vol.  v.  p.  108. 

^  Mr.  U.  Clarke's  Electro-magnetic  Locomotive  Carriage.  '  Annals  of 
Kleetricity.*    Vol.  v.  p.  304. 

*' Jacofai  on  the  '  Principles  of  Electro-magnetical  Machines.'  Report  of 
the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Glasgow  in  September,  1S40.  *  An- 
nals of  Electricity.'  Vol.  vi.  p.  152.  (This  is  a  most  valuable  paper,  and  is 
well  deserving  of  attentive  study.) 

*'  Mi.  Robert  Davidson's  Electro-magnetic  Locomotive.  *  Engineers*  Ma- 
gEZtne,'  kc    Part  15,  p.  48. 

•'  Mr.  Taylor's  Engine.    *  Mechanics'  Magazine.'    Vol.  xxxii.  p.  694. 

••  Mr.  Walkin's  Electro-motlve  Machine.    '  Phil.  Mag.'    Vol.  xil.  p.  190. 

**  An  Inquiry  into  the  possibility  and  advantage  of  the  application  of  Elec- 
tro-magnetism as  a  moving  power,  by  the  Rev.  James  William  M'Gauley. 

*'  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sdcnee  at  the  Dublin  Meeting,  August,  1835.*' 

In  1838*  as  it  will  be  remembered,  Capt.  Taylor's  electro-magnetic  engine 
was  exhibited.  It  Is  thus  described :—"  Mr.  Taylor  employs  as  his  prime 
movers,  a  series  of  electro-magnets,  which  are  alternately  and  almost  instan- 
taneously magnetized  and  de-magnetized,  without  any  change  of  polarity 
whatever  taking  place,  and  in  bringing  certain  other  masses  of  iron  or  electro- 
ma^^nets  successively  under  the  influence  of  the  said  prime  movers  when  in  a 
magnetized  state,  and  in  de-magnetizing  the  said  prime  movers  as  soon,  (or 
nearly  so  )  and  as  often  as  their  attractive  power  ceases  to  operate  ^ith  ad- 
vantage ;  or  in  other,  and  perhaps  plainer  words,  his  invention  consists  in 
Icitmg  on  or  cutting  off  a  stream  of  the  ekfctric  fluid  in  such  alternate,  quick, 
and  regular  succession,  to  and  from  a  series  of  electro-magnets,  that  they  act 
aU'ays  attractively  or  positively  only,  or  with  such  a  preponderance  of 
pcntive  attraction,  as  to  exercise  an  uniform  moving  force  upon  any.num- 


ber  of  masses  of  iron  or  magnets  placed  so  as  to  be  conveniently  acted 
upon.  Mr.  Henley  constructed  a  very  large  electro-magnetic  engine,  on  Cap- 
tain Taylor's  plan,  at  the  time  that  that  gentleman  took  out  his  patent,  llie 
wheel  was  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  4  cwt.  This  machine  did  some 
work,  but  at  an  enormous  expense,  B  cwt  of  sulphate  of  copper  having  been 
consumed  in  one  week,  in  experiments  alone.  The  battery  employed  con- 
tained 13  cwt  of  metal." 

In  1837,  Mr.  Davidson  had  also  applied  himself  to  the  subject  His  machine 
differs  little  in  construction  or  principle  from  that  of  Capt.  Taylor.  In  1842, 
Mr,  Davidson  constructed  a  large  electro-magnetic  locomotive,  and  tried  it 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway.  **  The  carriage  is  sixteen  feet  long 
and  six  feet  broad  and  weighs  above  Ave  tons,  including  batteries,  magnets, 
&o.  The  electro-magnets  are  not  one  solid  piece  of  iron,  nor  are  they  rounded 
behind.  Each  of  the  side  parts  or  arms  Is  constructed  of  four  plates  of  soft 
iron  put  together,  so  to  form  as  it  were  a  box  for  the  sake  of  lightness.  The 
arms  are  twenty -Ave  inches  long  and  joined  together  behind  by  plates  of 
iron.  Their  rectangular  poles  measure  eight  by  five  inches,  and  at  their 
nearest  points  are  only  about  four  inches  asunder.  The  coils  with  which  they 
are  surrounded  do  not  consist  of  a  single  copper  wire,  but  of  bundles  of  wire 
wrapped  round  with  cloth  to  insure  Insulation.  According  to  Mr.  Davidson's 
first  arrangement  these  magnets  were  placed  so  that  their  poles  were  nearly 
In  contact  with  the  revolving  masses  of  iron  in  their  transit:  but  so  prodi- 
gious was  the  mutual  attraction,  that  the  means  taken  to  retain  the  magnets 
and  iron  in  their  assigned  position  were  insuflScient." 

This  machine  only  realized  four  miles  an  hour,  being  less  than  that  of  a 
single  man,  who  eoold  on  a  level  railway  move  a  carriage  of  the  same  weight 
with  equal  velocity. 

Professor  Jacobi,  of  Stl  Petersburgh;  tried  in  1838,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rusdan  government,  the  experiment  of  propelling  a  boat  by  electro-magnet- 
ism. The  vessel  went  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  with  the  stream 
and  three  miles  against  It,  which  as  Mr,  Noad  remarks,  Is  more  than  was 
realized  at  first  with  the  steam -boat. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  small  working  model  of  an 
electro-magneto-motive  engine,  constructed  by  Mr.  Bain  and  improved  by 
Messrs,  Knight  and  Son. 

Fig.  8. 


"iOn  to  a  stout^mahogany  boardVe  fixed  the  brass  uprights  E  E;io  these  are 
attached  the  electro-magnets  A  B,  covered  with  stout  wire ;  through  the 
upper  part  of  these  uprights,  and  above  the  magnets,  the  two  endsof  the  steel 
spindle  c  work ;  this  spindle  carries  about  its  centre  an  iron  bit,  which  is 
alternately  attracted  by  the  two  magnets  A  and  B,  but  prevented  irom  abso- 
lute contact  by  pieces  of  paper;  another  spindle  m,  at  right  angles  with  c,  and 
supported  by  the  uprights  h  h,  carrying  at  one  end  the  fly  m  heel  k,  and  on 
the  other  a  small  puUy,  is  cranked  in  the  centre  and  connected  with  c  by  the 
spring  and  hook  6.  At  h  are  seen  two  brass  springs  bearing  lightly  on  tbc 
spindle,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  small  piece  of  ivory,  so  that  one 
only  is  in  contact  at  the  same  time.  The  connections  are  formed  thus :— one 
termination  of  the  electru-magnet  A  is  connected  to  one  of  the  upright  springs 
bearing  on  the  spindle,  and  the  other  termination  to  the  binding  screws  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  board.  The  one  termination  of  the  electro-magnet  B  is  con- 
nected with  the  other  spring,  and  the  other  extremity  to  the  same  binding 
screw  to  which  one  end  of  ^  was  attached,  the  remaining  binding  screw  being 
in  connection  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  brass  box  in  which  m  works.  The 
working  of  this  machine  is  greatly  assisted  by  two  spiral  springs  fixed  under- 
neath the  board  attached  to  the  moving  bit.  The  whole  arrangement  per- 
forms extremely  well,  and  no  doubt  if  made  on  a  large  scale  would  be  very 
powerful. 
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NBW  LINES  OF  RAILWAY. 

Wft  btve  in  the  Uit  nmnber  made  •ome  ^jtneffftirremarki  on  tbn 
«tate  of  the  rmilwaj  interett,  and  here  it  is  our  intention  to  glTo  eome 
ecconni  of  the  new  linef*  which  are  now  before  the  public  In  under* 
taking  tneh  a  task  many  diffieultiet  beset  us,  for  some  have  onlr  been 
•  paper  plans  and  have  already  disappeared  from  the  seensi  and  some 
n&Te  sustained  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of 
projects*  moreoreri  is  so  great  as  almost  to  defy  complete  enumera- 
tion, and  topreTent  any  concise  Tiew  being  taken  of  their  general 
bearings*  We  most,  tlierefore,  do  the  best  we  can  with  them,  begin* 
nii^  with  the  north. 

The  Dundee  and  Perth  Railway  is  to  have  a  capital  of  £350,000, 
and  is  chie6y  supported  by  the  local  interests.  It  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  chain  of  railways  at  Dundee,  including  the  Dundee  and  Ar« 
broath,  and  Dundee  and  Newtyle,  and  Arbroath  and  Forfar,  and  is  to 
run  to  Perth,  a  distance  of  20  miles.    The  estimate  is  £250,000. 

At  Perth,  the  line  is  taken  up  by  the  Scotch  Central  Railway,  which 
runs  by  Stirling  to  the  Edinburgo  and  Glasgow  Railway  at  Falkirk. 
The  capital  is  £700,000;  the  line  a  light  line  40  miles  long,  and  the 
estimate  £15,000  per  mile.  The  local  aristocraof  and  authorities 
strongly  support  it  A  circuitous  line  is  thus  formecl  between  Dundee 
and  fidinburgh,  and  a  direct  line  between  Dundee  and  Glasgow,  which 
is  of  great  importance,  for  Dundee  is  engaged  in  the  Eastland  and 
linen  trade  as  Glasgow  is  in  the  Western  andcotton  trade.  Commu- 
nication is  in  fact  opened  up  with  the  North  Eastern  Scotch  counties 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  A  line  is  also  talked  of  from  Arbroath  to 
Aberdeen,  but  many  deep  ri? ers  have  to  be  passed,  thou^^b  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  the  coast  is  thickly  covered  with  flourishing 
seaports. 

A  bill  is  in  the  house  for  a  short  line  called  the  Glasgow,  Gamkirk, 
and  Coatbridge  Railway;  and  a  line  is  re*a^tated  to  proceed  from 
Glasgow  to  Dumbarton  and  Loch  Lomond,  being  20  miles,  and  requiring 
a  capital  of  £300,000. 

A  more  interesting  arena  is,  however,  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  many  lines  compete  for  the  communi- 
cation with  England.  As  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  on  one  side,  and 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  on  the  other,  require  lines  on  their  own  sides 
it  is  Quite  futile  to  think  of  a  sin|;le  line  to  serve  all.  hi  fact,  the  Gor- 
dian  Knot  is  cut  by  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
bill  for  a  railway,  from  Edinburgh  along  the  coast  to  Berwick,  called 
the  North  British.  As  this  is  a  line  required  for  local  wants  it  can 
scarcely  be  objected  to,  and  will  be  highly  valuable  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  proprietors  as  a  continuation  of  their  East  and 
West  line.  From  Berwick  the  associated  Southern  English  lines  are 
prepared  to  carry  a  line  to  Newcastle,  thus  providing  for  the  commu- 
nication between  Yorkshire  and  Edinburgh,  but  giving  no  adequate 
accommodation  to  Lancashire  and  Glasgow,  much  busier  localities.  A 
line  is  therefore  in  the  field,  following  much  the  same  route  as  the 
one  surveyed  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  in  lb86,  which  goes  ft-om  Glasgow 
by  the  existing  railways  to  Paisley  and  Kilmarnock,  and  thence  by 
Cfumnock,  Sanquhar,  Dumfries^  and  Annan  to  Carlisle,  a  distance  of  92 
miles,  costing  £  19,000  per  mile.    The  capital  proposed  Is  £  1,300,000. 

One  of  the  competitors  to  this  latter  plan  is  called  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  and  follows  Mr.  Locke's  line,  and  that  adopted  bv  the  Go- 
vernment Commissioners,  from  Carlisle,  by  Lockerby,  Svmfngton,  and 
Lanark.  Here  the  line  would  diverge  on  the  right  to  Edinburgh,  and 
on  the  left  to  Glaseow.  The  capital  proposed  is  £1,800,000.  This 
would  be  a  short  Tine  for  the  Lancasnire  people  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  This  line  is  promoted  by  the  Grand  Junction  and  Asso- 
ciated Lancashire  Railwavs. 

The  Scotch  or  Central  Union  Railway  is  to  favour  the  views  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  people,  starting  from  Gilsland  on  that 
line  and  proceeding  through  the  Inland  districts,  with  branches  to 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  This  line  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  a  favourite, 
being  supported  by  no  strong  interest,  and  promising  benefit  only  to 
one  party. 

From  Carlisle  a  line  is  to  be  carried  direct  to  Lancaster.  This  is 
supported  by  the  Associated  Lancashire  lines,  and  the  bill  is  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  the  Cumberland  West  Coast  line  a  further 
portion  is  proposed  to  be  effected  b^  the  Whitehaven  and  Marypoit 
line,  which  is  connected  with  the  railway  system  by  the  Mary  port  and 
Carlisle  Railway.  This  Whitehaven  Extension  unites  the  coal  ports 
of  Cumberland,  and  is  certain  of  completion.  In  Furness,  another  joint 
of  the  West  Coast  or  Morecambe  Bay  line  is  proposed  to  be  effected, 
by  means  of  the  Fumess  Railway,  which  is  also  before  the  house. 
With  re|;ard  to  the  plan  for  the  embankmenta  of  this  line  nothing  at 
present  is  being  done. 

In  Lancashire,  a  line  from  Blackburn  to  Preston  is  before  the  legis- 
lature. The  length  of  line  is  9i  miles,  the  capital  proposed  £120,000. 
This  will  have  a  penefioial  influence  on  the  Preston  lines.    To  Bury 


two  linee  are  propoted/one^calied  the  Roieendale,  another  firom  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds. '  To  join  the  Rossendale  project  a  line  is  pro- 
posed called  the  Blaokbom,  Burnley,  and  Accrlngton,  capital  £400,000* 
which  would  advantageously  open  up  the  North* West  district  of 
Lancashire.  These  are  the  principal  Laneashire  lines,  bnt  many 
others  interest  the  district.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice 
a  report  that  Lord  Francis  Egerton  is  about  to  turn  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  into  a  Railway. 

Here,  too,  we  may  pause  to  mention  that  the  Manehesier  direet  Hoe 
i»  about  to  be  revived.  This  line  would  be  1B5  mllee  long,  leave 
London  at  Battle  Bridge,  and  proceed  by  Bamet,  Luton,  Bedfonl,  Ket- 
tering, Harborough,  to  the  Midland  Counties  Railway  near  Leioeeter. 
Following  the  railway  to  Derby,  from  Derby  a  direct  line  would  be 
taken  to  Manchester. 

Looking  at  the  West  Midland  Counties,  heretofore  a  ne^ected  dis- 
triot,  we  find  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,100,000,  supported  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  desertad  by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company*  A  part 
of  this  plan  is  to  buy  up  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway. 

The  communication  to  Shrewsbury,  providing  fur  a  very  great  line 
of  traffic,  has  at  last  been  taken  up,  and  some  dispute  is  going  on  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  Grand  Junction  want  a  line  to  Stafford, 
which  although  a  good  line  for  Manchester  would  clearly  be  a  bad  line 
to  the  South.  Others  promote  a  line  from  Shrewsbury  to  Wolver- 
hampton. Snch  a  line  would  of  course  take  the  North  Wales  tra£Sc. 
It  is  ^0  proposed  to  form  a  direct  communication  between  Shrews- 
bury and  Birmingham  by  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley,  which  would 
certainly  entirely  avoid  the  Grand  Junction  line :  and  if  another  con- 
templated line  be  carried  forw^  from  Shrewsburv  through  the  mlmog 
districts,  Oswestry,  Ellesmere,  and  Wrexham,  to  Chester,  (the  part  be- 
tween Wrexham  and  Chester,  11  miles  long,  is  before  Parliament^  which 
is,  we  understand,  supported  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  a  direct  communication  will  be  made  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  with  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  line,  without  ronntng  on 
any  part  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  or  the  Chester  and  Crews 
line;  and  also  by  the  branch  firom  Chester  to  Birkenhead,  already 
agreed  to  be  bought  up,  a  direct  communication  will  also  be  formed 
with  Liverpool,  without  running  on  either  the  Grand  Junction  or  tbs 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  lines,  consequently  there  will  be  two  most 
formidable  oompeting  lines  of  railway  between  Birmingham  and  liver- 
pool. 

A  line  is  talked  of  from  Wolverhampton  by  Dudlev,  StoarUridgf , 
Kidderminster,  Worcester,  Evesham,  and  Banbury,  to  Oxford.  From 
Oxford  and  Banbury  a  lipe  is  also  proposed  to  Rugby,  by  the  Lfondoa 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  as  likewise  one  from  Banbuiy  to  Warwick, 
and  so  by  Leamington  to  Coventry. 

Apian  called  the  Trent  Valley  line  is  well  supported, and  ia  to  have 
a  capitid  of  £900,000.  This  line  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  Railwav,  and  is  to  start  from  Stafford,  pro- 
ceeding by  Rugeley,  Lichfield,  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  and  Naoeatoo, 
to  Rugby.  It  will  be  seen  this  line  cuta  off  a  great  comer  betwees 
Rugby  and  Stafford,  saving  a  considerable  distance,  and  of  course  com- 
peting with  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  Grand  Junction,  yet  it 
IS  strongly  reported  to  be  favoured  by  the  latter  Railway. 

The  danger  which  has  always  threatened  the  Birmingham  line, from 
ita  being  a  Birmingham  line  and  nothing  else,  is  now  immlneot 
Passing  through  a  thinly-peopled,  inactive  district,  it  has,  perhaps, 
less  local  traffic,  in  proportion,  than  any  part  of  the  country,  and  b 
always  liable  tp  be  turned  on  the  right  ana  the  left,  depriving  it  of  its 
lateral  feeding  traffic,  and  the  traffic  beyond  ita  Birmingham  terminus. 
The  Birmingham,  however,  has  long  been  a  favourite  line — it  was  tb** 
best  in  the  country  —  it  was  the  head  of  tlie  railway  interest — it  could  do 
wrong  and  receive  none — such  seemed  to  be  the  popular  feeling,  boi 
those  more  distrustful  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  London  and  Birmingham  line  would  have  to  fight  for  ita  tnf^ 
inch  by  inch.  The  immediate  (quarter  from  which  that  danger  was 
most  imminent,  the  eastern  side,  is  for  the  moment  apparently  eecurr, 
Mr.  George  Hudson,  the  railway  dictator  of  the  norto,  having  for  Un* 
time  being  entered  into  league  and  alliance  with  the  Birmin^bam  di- 
rectors. That  this  will  not  last  for  ever  any  one  who  oonsiden  the 
position  of  the  parties,  and  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Hudsoi^  must  feel 
convinced ;  nothing  would  astonish  us  less  than  to  find  Mr.  Hudson  next 
year  abandoning  the  Birmingham,  securing  himself,  and  proraf»ting  « 
new  line  to  London,  for  a  line  to  the  east  must  be  carrleo.  Dors  it. 
indeed,  stand  to  common  sense  that  a  district  150  miles  loi^  and 
fh>m  50  to  100  miles  broad,  containing  10,000  squanfe  miles  and 
2,000,000  of  peo|>le  is  to  be  neglected,  or  that  ita  pdbaltCion  wiU 
be  contented  to  go  50  miles  out  of  their  way  to  fill  fie  pockeUof  J 
the  Great  Midland  and  London  and  Birmingham  DireCtwi  1  U  don  j 
not— Uie  local  iqterest  and  the  public  interest  ar^b«tk  oppoeeij 


W  it  be 


^i 


Mieliafi  '<gs«    We,  there lorf^i  place  no  conAiience  Id  the 

ij  ci  ti  I  ire  traffic  of  tbo  Birmii^ham,  aud  we  tbink  ibe 

^  tfucA  »  buiiow  Qtie. 

H  boweYf^r^  we  comider  the  Yorksliire  alliance  a  hollow  truce 

ifni  >!ii't  we  lUlnk  of  the  warfare  with  the  Grand  Junction,    The 

I    I, '  r    nd  Binnmgham,  H  it  true,  is  not  so  much  bound  up  with  the 

tioo,  but  the  Graod  Junction  cannot  do  without  lae  London 

t>h?itn,  while  after  all  neither  of  them  has  got  anything  to 

, ,     If  the  London  and  Birminghum^  by  the  Trent  Valley 

rter  route  lo  Stafford  and  M^mchestcr,  the  Grand  June* 

Lve  a  Manchester  direct  lim^  a  shorter  route  between  Lon* 

|iool  than  by  the   Birmingham,  and  also  a  more  convenient 

;    LI  '  north-     The  Grand  Junction  biiTC  now  not  cot  the  Man* 

i»  ^t^'r  irvjlir  to  I  Of  c,  and  a  slight  raodiftcition  of  the  Trent  Valley 

ng  U  by  Leicester,  Kettering,  Bedford,  Hertford  and  the 

iern  to  London,  would  leave  the  London  and  Birmltrgham 

1    .    iiuc  uj  boaai  of»  white  it  would  please  all  other  parties  much 

111  ^r.    The  London  and  Binnlnghnm,  of  all  parlies,  are  the  least  able 

f  I    iigage  in  offensive  warfare,  for  they  huve  nothing  to  gain  and 

iv  touch  to  lose.     Indeed,  the  best  thing  fur  them  would  be  an 

jiuuigAmation  with  the  Grand  Junction,  iiUhougb  we  are  aware  there 

ii  i  diflicalty  in  settling  the  claims  of  London  and  Liverpool  to  the 

«at  of  management.     If,  however,  this  be  not  done,  it  is  by  no  means 

tryood  probtbiUty  that  the  Grand   Junction  muy  aroiUgftmate  them- 

**1t«  with  a  line  to  London,  such  as  we  have  utf  ntioned,  to  be  worked 

i^st  t!  Tiiugh,  and  which  wouJd  have  many  attractive  features* 

(I     H. 'lit  Western  have  again  countenance^d  the  Forest  of  Dean 

!i  itarti  from  Stone  house,  on  the  Chelt^'oham  and  Great 

ind  Briftol  and  Gioster,  crosses  the  Severn,  proceeds  near 

r  I  lie  Wye,  and   then  extends  into  South  Wales, 

the  numerous  eolHer  lines  which  emiend  up  the 

I        III  Widest  undoubtedly  the  traffic  on  this  line  from  that 

-',1  g|  >\..ViU,  the  iron  district,  to  London,  Birmingham,  und  Man- 

!^!  r,  vvutiid  be  considt-rable,  the  advantage  to  the  ironmasters  of 

>    I  ::  iiu  ation  with  the  manufacturing  ond  commerclul  d]»trictsbein£ 

V  I  -w  I   at*     At  the  same  time  this  project  wili  provide  for  a  rapid 

.   I  u;].  atiun  from  Milford  and  Fishguard  with  the  South  of  Ireland 

4id  Liuiiim,     It  seems  well  conceived  and  likely  to  add  much  to  the 

\n!b<  of  the  Gr^-al  Western  Railway,  though  it  may  pare  off  a  little 

of  the  Bristol  traffic  to  the  South  of  Ireland.    The  capital  is  to  be 

We  ihait  now  proeeed  further  south,  still  keeping  westerly.  Here  the 
tine  from  Exeter  lo  Piy mouth  is  the  main  ground  of  contest,  one  line 
sdiiig  inland  and  the  other  by  the  coa»l.     Funds  have,  bowever, 
ifonioted  by  the  associated  \Veslern  railways  to  make  a  commu- 
0  bi'tween  the  two  towns.    The  continuation  to  Cornwall  is  in 
ion  bat  is  not  adequately  supported.     The  Great  Western  sup- 
extt-n^ive  plan  for  a  line  into  Wiltshire.    This  line,  starting 
nn  the  Great  Western,  this  side  of  Bath,  proceeds  by 
ud  active  towns  of  Troubridge,  Westbnry,  and  War- 
Sulisbury,  hiiving  a  brunch  from  Melksham  to  Devizes,  iind 
um  Wciilbury  to  brome.     The  length  of  line  is  reckoned  at 
and  the  eatimiite  is  £10,000  per  roilet    It  has  been  suggested 
tmiy  lUcvrd  that  this  is  dune  out  of  spite  agdjuBl  the 
tern,  but  we  do  not  set-  how  it  i*  to  affect  the  legitimate 
South  Western,  while  we  believe  it  would  be  a  most  re- 
line,  as  providing  for  the  truflic  of  the  North  Witts  towns 
1  L  itdon,  ;tnd  for  the  tr-Ulic  of  the  whole  district  with  Bristol,  its 
lutuul  port-    There  is  now  before   Pcirliumeul  a  line  from  Salis- 
bury to   the   Bishopstoke   Station    on    the  South   Western   line   at 
tijt'  junction  of  the  two  lines,  Soulh-impton  and  Portsmouth,  which 
■lU  tend    materially   to  promote    the    ititerests    of    Southampton, 
lilt  we   ;ire   convinced  that  iUi  extensive  system  of  railway  com- 
niuiK'.  ,/,iK.ni  is   essential    to    its  comraerci^d   prosptrrity.      In   North 
\\  [\u     iiasidembte    manufactures   are    carried    on,  and    access  to 
i|j,     livuict  would  enable  the  merchants  of  Southampton  to  extend 
ir  1     ic.     The  hoe  proposed  would  also  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
c<>al  from  the  Bristol  field,  a  supply  which  they  much  wanU 
r  we  consider  the  Salisbury  and  Great  Western  a  valuable 


lUK'. 


This 


The  Briftol  and  Eseter  have  proposed  a  branch  to  Crediton. 
1  ^!;''^t  Uni',  but  seems  likely  to  be  protitaUe  and  usefuL 
gttAitou  t»  goHig  on  for  lines  from  the  Southwestern  to  Poole, 

ciiniter  ftud  Weymouth;  >md  we  hope  the  demands  of  the  local 

tlMerMti  Will  be  complied  with,  lor  we  are  sure  the  real italioo  of  these 
[|llins  wlU  b^  for  the  t^eneiit  of  all  parties. 

Tim  South  Western  branch  from  Basingstoke  to  Newbury  bai  been 
fed  by  tha  Hotise  of  Couimons,  while^  most  unaccountably}  the 
WMtero  btaoch  W  the  same  place  ho^  been  rejected*    By 


the  Newbury  branch,  and  the  pronosed  London  and  Birmingham 
lind  from  Rugby  to  Omford^  it  muy,  however,  be  considered  that  the 
communication  from  Southampton  to  the  north  is  provided  for,  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  port  of  Southampton,  ooi»e* 
quently  essential  for  the  developement  of  the  local  traffic  on  the  South 
Western  Railway,  and  giving  that  company  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
mail  traffic. 

A  bill  is  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  railway,  on  Proaser*5 
wooden  principle,  from  Guildford  to  the  Woking  Station  on  the  South 
Western  Railway.  This  must  be  considered  an  eiperiroeutai  line, 
and  one  of  much  interest.  It  will  most  likely  hereafter  be  extended 
10  Godalming. 

A  line  whieb  is  started  by  the  South  li^aatem  and  Croydon  Railway 
Co ui panics  is  called  the  London  and  Chatham  and  Cbathtiro  Find  PorU- 
mouth  Junt?tion  Railway.  Tbo  Hoe  is  formed  by  the  Kingston  ami 
Epsom,  Eiisom  and  Croydon  branebe*,and  thence  by  Bromley  to  Chat* 
ham,  with  u  briinch  to  Gravesend.  This  line  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
favourite. 

The  Brighton  and  Chichester  line,  under  the  auspicet  of  tlie  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  is  to  have  a  capital  of  ^3U(>,0UU.  It  proceeds  from 
Slioreham,  through  Worthing  and  Arundel,  to  Chichester,  Go  the 
otber  side  of  Brighton  the  same  company  propose  a  line  by  Lewes  to 
Hastings,  with  j  capital  of  ^475,000.  These  two  lines  together  will 
form  a  long  enteoded  line  along  the  coasL  From  Hastings  the  South 
Eastern  Company  support  a  line  by  Hastings,  Rye,  and  Tenterden 
to  their  line.  We  should,  however,  provide  foracovut  line  differently. 
Let  the  Brighton  proceed  with  their  lines  from  Brighton  to  Hastings, 
aod  from  Shoreham  to  Chichester,  thus  forming  a  continuous  line  ofTU 
miles  along  the  coast;  let  the  South  Eastern  abandon  tlieir  bf;inch 
from  Headcorn  to  Hastings,  and  instead  form  a  continuation  of  the 
Brighton  and  Huntings  line,  through  Winchester  and  Rye  to  Ashford, 
by  these  means  there  will  bd  a  direct  communication  with  Hythe,  Koike* 
•toDB  and  Dover,  and  alto  through  the  proposed  branch  from  Ashford, 
to  Canterbury,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Whilstable.  Let  thf  South 
Weatern  form  a  line,  from  the  Portsmouth  branch  through  Fareham 
and  Hnvant  to  Chichester,  and  unite  with  ihe  Brighton  briincb  ;  also, 
let  the  Southampton  proceed  with  the  line  projected  to  Dorchester, 
along  the  coast;  then  let  the  Great  Western  and  Exeter  run  a  line 
along  the  coast  through  or  near  Sid  mouth,  Lyme  Regia^  and  Bridport, 
to  join  the  South  Western  extension  at  Dorchester;  also,  let  the 
Exeter  proceed  with  the  line  to  Plymouth  and  Falmouth,  then  we 
shall  biivc  the  whole  Southern  coast  of  Engliind  ^iccommodated,  and 
we  may  say  protected,  by  a  continuous  line  of  railways — ^now  become 
imperatively  necessary  since  steam  power  will  enable  the  French  Ui 
invade  our  Southern  coast  suddenly  at  any  point 

Branches  to  Maidstone,  vind  from  Ashford  to  Canterbury,  Ramsgate, 
aod  Mnrgute,  are  taken  up  by  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Witbreg.ird  to  metropoUtaii  lines,  the  projected  lines  to  Manchester 
and  York  ure  the  chief  features*  The  Brickiayera's  Arms  branch  of 
the  South  Eastern  and  Croydon  line  is  now  finished;  the  West  London 
Extension  has  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commona.  The  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey  Grand  Junction  Railway  does  not  appear  to  make 
any  way.  Its  proposed  capital  is  i:ijOO,Ul>U,  aod  »t  is  projected  to  run 
from  Harrow  on  the  Birmingham  Railway,  to  Merktham  on  the  Brighton 
and  Dover  lines,  crossing  the  Great  Weatern  at  Soulhall,  and  the  Soutli 
Western,  and  consequently  the  Thames,  at  Kingston. 

The  Richmond  aod  Staines  R nil  way  is  being  revived.  It  start* 
from  the  West  London  Railway  to  Stainse,  throwing  off  a  branch  to 
Richmond.  This  would  be  rather  au  i-xpensive  atfair ;  but  we  believe 
ti  Richmond  line,  if  properly  maniged,  would  pay  well|  for  the  tniilia 
is  very  great  aod  could  be  much  increaaed. 

The  Blackwall  havb  brought  forward  a  railway  to  Grav*^eod.  It  is 
to  begin  on  the  Kentish  shore,  opposite  to  the  BUckwall  terminus,  and 
thence  be  carried  along  the  north  shore  of  Kent,  through  a  populous 
iind  trafficking  district  to  Gravesend,  having  a  branch  ot  about  a  mile 
long  to  Dariford. 

The  squabbling  of  the  South  Eastern  lines  is  lulled  for  a  time,  but 
18  ever  reudy  to  break  out  again.  Experience  und  the  force  of  cir* 
cumstances  have  now  produced  a  strong  btas  against  short  ilnes ;  and 
the  necessity  of  amalgamating  these  four  lines,  for  the  purpose  on  the 
one  hand  of  staying  Ui&  miscUievous  bickering  which  has  irrevuiled, 
anil  on  the  otber  augmtnting  the  general  income  by  consolidation,  h^ts 
become  more  and  more  iipparenU  The  ilUfceling  of  a  few  narrow- 
minded  and  litigious  indtviduals  may  for  a  moment  stand  in  the  way, 
the  ambition  or  interest  of  directors  aod  officials  may  induce  them  to 
withstand  any  measure  which  wdl  shear  them  of  emolument,  butcom^ 
mon  sense  and  common  arithmetic  must  prevail  iu  the  end.  The  ces- 
sation  of  competition,  the  abolilion  of  a  plurality  of  <}ffices,  the  eiiergy 
devoted  to  a  general  development  c^tfxffi^Jb^^POXmffi^^^ 
Qne  grand  operation  instead  of  four  ittlonifii^lmri^ 
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undoubtedly  tend  to  t  dimfniibed  ezpenditore^  an  enlarged  receipt^ 
and  a  divisible  profit  much  more  considerable.  This  requires  no 
lengthened  argument  to  prove  it,  facts  haTe  established  it,  no  one 
doubts  itt  and  be  who  runs  may  read  its  import.  We  therefore  urge 
on  the  shareholders  of  the  South  Eastern,  Brighton,  Croydon,  and 
Greenwich  Railways  the  question  of  amalgamation,  feeling  convinced, 
that  the  sooner  they  can  carry  it  into  effect,  the  sooner  they  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  it.  We  are  aware  that  at  present  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  real  value  of  each  line,  and  settling  the  final  quota 
of  each  party,  but  even  a  provisional  amalgamation  would  be  no  bar  to 
the  eventual  interests  of  any  party. 

The  Eastern  Counties  (Company  are  engaeed  in  a  number  of  new 
lines.  They  have  revived  the  Stratford  branch,  the  estimate  of  which 
is  £45,000.  They  propose  a  Harwich  branch,  cost  £820,000,  for 
which  they  have  a  competitor,  and  the  Brandon  and  Peterborough  line, 
72  miles  long,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  about  a  million*  They 
have  also  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Northern  isnd  Eastern 
line  to  Cambridge  and  the  north,  and  of  the  Brandon  and  Peterborough 
to  Norwich.  The  old  Thames  Haven  has  been  reviTed,with  a  branch 
from  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  Tilbury. 

About  the  Harwich  competition  we  need  say  nothing,  between  the 
two  parties  we  suppose  the  branch  will  be  made,  though  both  bills 
have  been  refused  this  Session.  The  Eastern  Union  scheme  is  one  for 
an  extension  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  Ipswich,  but  its 
fate  is  uncertain. 

The  liue  from  Yarmouth,  by  Norwich  and  Brandon,  to  Peterborough 
gives  a  long  lead,  but  the  communication  bv  Peterborough  and  North- 
ampton is  too  circuitous  not  to  foster  a  better  communication  with 
Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire.  A  line  must  subsequently  be  taken 
either  from  Peterborough  to  Leicester,  or  by  the  Manchester  direct 
route,  from  the  Northampton  and  Peterborough  near  Kettering,  to  Lei- 
cester. At  present,  Mr.  George  Hudson,  the  railwav  dictator  of  the 
North,  is  in  close  leagne  with  the  London  and  Birnungham,  but  such 
an  alliance  cannot  last  for  ever. 

The  East  and  West  Suffolk,  in  which  some  of  the  Eastern  Counties' 
officials  are  concerned  is  a  circuitous  line  from  Colchester  to  Ipswich, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  Cambridge,  the  proposed  capital  of  which  is 
£450,000,  and  the  benefit  of  whico  we  do  not  very  well  see  except  as 
a  local  Suffolk  line  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Ipswich, 
and  providing  for  the  traffic  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

The  Lynn  and  Ely,  capital  £200,000,  is  a  very  promising  branch 
line,  Lynn  holding  a  very  nigh  rank  among  the  secondary  ports,  and 
the  outlet  for  a  Tery  rich  and  extensive  district*  if  this  plan  provided 
for  a  convenient  communication  with  Norwich,  Lynn  might  prove  a 
competitor  for  the  Norwich  traffic  with  Yarmouth. 

We  have  now  to  allude  to  another  great  anU  important  field  for 
competition,  the  communication  between  London  anci  York.  Several 
parties  have  started  distinct  lines,  of  which  one  is  the  Cambridge, 
Lincoln  and  York,  capital  £2,500,000*  This  proposes  to  carry  out 
the  original  Northern  and  Eastern  line  between  Cambridge  and  York, 
but  witn  a  distinct  line  from  Cambridge  to  London.  The  Great 
Northern  is  to  go  by  Hitchin,  Biggleswade,  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon, 
Stamford,  Grrantham,  Newark,  Gaiuborough,  and  Doncaster  to  bouth 
Milford  on  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  and  having  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway.  Another  route,  the 
Direct  York  line,  follows  much  the  same  route,  but  a  little  more  to  the 
west  in  its  Southern  parts.  A  coast  line  is  ftlso  promoted.  A  fierce 
opposition  to  any  line  in  this  direction  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
London  and  Birmingham  and  Great  Midland  interest,  and  strong  sup- 
port from  the  local  parties,  who  are  not  disposed  any  longer  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  direct  railway  communication. 

The  East  Midland  district  is  very  extensivelr  traversed  with  pro- 
jected lines.  One  line,  and  an  excellent  one,  taken  up  by  the  Midland 
Counties,  is  Mr.  Laxton's  old  line  from  Nottingham  to  Newark  and 
Lincoln.  This  opens  a  communication  for  Lincolnshire  with  Leicester, 
Derby,  Birmingham,  and  the  West  and  South  of  England.  The  capital 
proposed  is  £950,000,  and  the  length  of  line  33  mfles.  From  Lincoln 
a  line  is  projected  to  Boston,  its  southern  shipping  port,  and  to  Gains- 
borough, on  the  Trent,  its  northern  port,  and  now  carrying  on  a  thriving 
and  extending  trade.  A  line  from  Lincoln,  Grainsborougb,  and  Don- 
caster  to  Wakefield,  is  the  subject  of  much  eontrover^.  The  capital 
proposed  is  £750,000,  the  length  of  line  54  miles.  From  Lincoln  to 
the  South  shore  of  the  Humber,  opposite  Hull,  a  line  is  also  contem- 
plated, and  which  would  form  an  easier  communication  with  that  port 
from  most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  Railway  was  projected  as  a  direct 
route  from  Sheffield  to  the  South,  and  as  a  competitor  with  the  North 
Midland,  and  under  an  enlightened  system  of  legislation  will  be  author- 
ised as  a  great  benefit  to  the  public  The  Bamsler  and  Peniston 
Junction  was  proposed  also  by  the  Sheffield  and  Maocbester  Railway 


Company  as  a  shorter  route  from  Manehetter  to  Bamnleyi  Leeds  tad 
York,  and  must  in  the  end  be  carried. 

The  Huddersfield  and  Manchester  Railway  and  Canal  it  one  of  the 
plans  for  making  us^  of  existing  lines  of  canal,  and  would  prove  a 
serious  competitor  with  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway.  Tbf 
capital  proposed  is  £600,000,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Canal  proprietors. 

The  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Halifax  line  has  been  proposed  as  mfind* 
ine  a  shorter  route  between  Manchester  and  Leeds  than  is  at  preseirt 
a£rded,  and  will,  we  hope,  ultimately  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
length  is  nine  miles;  the  capital  proposed  £300,000.  We  aboold 
observe,  however,  there  are  two  competitors  for  this  line. 

The  Leeds  and  Thirsk  line  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  saving  a  cos- 
siderable  distance  between  Leeds  and  the  North,  and  is  vebementlf 
opposed  by  the  York  and  North  Midland  parties. 

Several  lines  are  projected  from  the  up  country  to  Goole;  and 
something  of  the  kina  is  essential  to  allow  this  rising  port  effectnallj 
to  compete  with  Hull.  The  interests  howerer  of  the  Don  Navigatioa 
are  in  the  way. 

The  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough  line  is  a  short  branch  from  the 
York  and  North  Midland.  The  capital  proposed  is  £140,000,  ana 
the  length  of  line  16  miles. 

The  York  and  Scarborough  line,  joining  the  Whitby  and  Pickerings 
is  one  of  the  favourite  plans  of  Mr.  George  Hudson,  on  which  he  has 
guaranteed  10  per  cent.  It  proceeds  from  York  to  Pickering  and 
Scarborough,  and  will  undoubtedly  proTe  a  valuable  line. 

With  regard  to  Ireland  a  good  movement  is  going  on  there.  The 
completion  of  the  railway  communication  between  Dublin  and  Belfast 
by  way  of  Drogheda,  may  be  considered  as  secure.  A  branch  from 
Drogheda  to  Kells  is  proposed,  and  a  line  from  Dublin  to  the  North 
West  through  Kells.  The  Great  Leinster  and  Munster,  from  Dublm 
to  Kilkenny,  is  being  revived,  and  a  line  called  the  Dublin  and  Casbel 
seems  likely  to  be  pushed  on.  A  line  from  Dublin  to  MuUingar,  one 
from  Portadown  to  Monaghan,  and  another  from  Carlow  to  Wexford^ 
are  also  projected. 


BEVUSWS. 


^rehiieetural  Biography  t^Neue$  Mlgemninm  Kuntikr  Lexkont  too 
Dr.  G.  K.  Nagleb,  I— XIV.  Band.  Miinchen  1835 — 44. 

At  first  sight,  this  work  appears  to  be  one  of  great  labour  and  in- 
dustry, and  is  certainly  very  far  more  comprehensive  in  plan  than  anv 
other  we  are  acquainted  with,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  artists  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries,  living  .ones  included.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  put  it  to  the  test  by  examining  and  consulting  it,  we  very 
soon  discover  that  performance  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  pro- 
mise, and  that  it  is  little  better  than  a  mere  omnium^gaikerumt  very 
slovenly  executed,  without  any  sort  of  judgment,  discrimination  or 
diligence ;  wearisomely  diffuse  and  prohx  where  compression  wouM 
have  been  desirable,  the  very  same  information  having  been  given 
over  and  over  again  in  other  works ;  and  provokiogly  unsatisfactoiy 
and  meagre  where  information  is  most  of  all  desirable. 

As  we  can  best  estimate  this  extensive  Biographical  Dictionary  by 
its  architectural  articles,  and  as  those  are  likely  to  have  most  interest 
for  our  readers,  we  shall  chiefly  touch  upon  that  department  of  the 
work.  In  every  department  there  are  a  number  of  exceedingly  ob- 
scure names — such  as  will  hardly  ever  be  searched  for  by  any  ooe,  or 
if  they  should  be,  will,  when  found,  be  discovered  to  be  mere  names, 
it  being  in  many  instances  honestly  confessed  that  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  the  individuals  themselves ;  or  else  we  are  told  that  they 
are  "  said  to  have  been,"  or  are  *'  supposed  to  have  been,''  so  and  so. 
Surely  then  that  would  have  been  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  not  en- 
cumbering with  them  a  publication  which  has  swelled  out  so  enor- 
mously bevond  the  limits  at  first  assigned  to  it,  that  instead  of  being 
completed  as  was  promised  in  9ix  volumes,  the  first  lieferung  of  tbe 
fourteenth  (loes  not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  letter  R.! 

Yet  although,  it  would  seem,  omission  was  on  no  account  to  be 
thought  of,  although — provided  it  could  be  got  st  all — no  name,  bow- 
ever  utterly  insignificant  and  null,  was  to  be  passed  over,  bX^^ — 
there  have  been  after  all,  and  many  of  them^or  they  are  not  \ 
are  most  startling  and  incomprehensible  ones.  It  does  seem  quit 
dible  that  while  Dr.  Nagler  has  literally  opened  the  door  of  I 
pie  of  Fame  to  so  many  of  the  oc  iroxxoi,  hoi  polloi — the  i 
bobtail  among  the  followers  of  art,  he  should  have  slami] 
the  face  of  one  whose  name  would  be  a  passport  intg 
company  than  he  would  here  have  founds  for  as  we 
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bintedf  it  doei  oot  consist  entirely  of  the  worthies  of  art  Neverthe 
leas,  so  it  is: — Charles  Barry  has  been  passed  over  altojgether !— 
sort  of  omission  to  be  matched  only  by  that  of  Byron  anaCaoova— 
two  names  with  which— they  being  recently  dead— all  Europe  was 
then  ringinff — in  Crabb's  Historical  Dictionary,  notwithstanding 
that  the  worK.  is  crammed  with  hundreds  of  names  now  fallen  into 
utter  oblivion !  If,  howeveri  Charles  Barry's  fame  had  not  reached 
Dr.  Nagler,  that  of  another  ^glish  architect  has,  and  has  travelled 
post-haste  to  bimr  without  stopping  anywhere  by  the  way.  Until 
apprized  of  the  fact  by  Dr.  Naeler,  we  were  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Lettch  Ritchie  was  an  architect ;  Tor  we  never  heard  of  him  but  as  an 
Editor  of,  and  writer  for  Annuals.  The  pains-taking  accuracy  which 
leads  him  to  dub  Leitch  Ritchie  an  architect,  leaas  him  also  to  de- 
scribe Professor  Hosking  as  an  engraver!  than  which  blunder  he 
could  have  committed  no  graver  and  more  grievous  one  in  that  gen- 
tleman's opinion. 

Out  of  the  two  Pugin'sy  the  Doctor  has  contrived  to  make  one, 
hashing  up  the  father  smd  son  together  in  the  most  whimsical  manner, 
and  serving  up  to  his  readers  what  is  a  mere  tissue  of  blunders  from  be- 
ginning to  end.    The  blunders  seem  sometimes  to  be  very  malicious 
ones,  as  for  instance,  when  he  calls  Gwilt,  Guilt,  he  is  thereby  himself 
guilty  of  a  most  awkward  mistake: — ^no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Gwilt 
should  bear  the  Germans  a  grudge. — Britton  is  described  both  as  an 
architect  and  as  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  on  the  subject  of 
archttecture^n  evidence  of  which  last,  perhaps,  his  unlucky  ^  Dic- 
tionary "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  literary  achievements.    We  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  he  might  very  well  have  been  omitted 
—certainly  not ;  for  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  not  only  artists  alone,  but 
also  those  who  have  written  and  published  upon  art  ought  to  find  a 
place,  and  their  productions  should  be  recorded.    Haa,  therefore, 
consistency  of  plan  been  observed,  we  should  have  had  Bentham, 
Dallaway,  Thomas  Hope— if  only  as  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Architecture ;"  Sir  James  Hall,  on  account  of  his  very  fanciful  but 
ingenious  treatise  on  Gothic  architecture ;  and  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon. 
The  last-mentioned  was  certainly  entitled  to  notice  if  only  on  account 
of  the  extensive  influence  some  of  his  publications  have  bad  in  popu- 
larising the  study  of  architecture.    The  author  of  the  valuable  work 
on  the  Picturesque,  Sir  U? edale  Price,  is  another  who  was  fairly  en- 
titled to  notice  as  a  writer  oa  aesthetics.    John  Burnet,  again,  is  men- 
tiooed  merely  as  an  engraver,  without  a  syllable  to  apprize  us  of  his 
excellent  treatises  on  "  Composition,"  &c.    These,  however,  are  but 
a  very  few  of  the  omissions  of  the  kind  that  mi^ht  be  instanced — 
neither  are  such  omissions  confined  to  English  writers  of  the  class; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  detected  so  many  in  regard  to  foreign  ones 
of  different  countries,  that  we  are  warranted  in  describing  this  de- 
partment of  the  work— which,  if  executed  with  decent  care,  might 
nave  been  rendered  an  eminently  serviceable  one— as  srossly  de- 
fective.   Besides  this,  and  besides  beine  more  or  less  defective  in 
regard  to  architectural  biography  |;eneralTy,  the  articles  belonging  to 
it  are  for  the  greater  part  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory — 
in  fact,  treated  as  if  of  little  or  no  interest  to  any  one.    Now,  al- 
tboi^b  in  planning  the  work,  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether 
architectural  biography  should  be  admitted  or  excluded— once  ad- 
mitted, it  onght  to  have  been  quite  as  carefully  and  dilieently  exe- 
cutf^d  as  the  rest ;  or  rather  a  great  deal  more  careful^  than  any 
part  of  the  work  now  appears  to  be.    Even  when  we  cannot  com- 
plain, as  we  so  frequently  ha? e  to  do,  of  positive  omission,  we  some- 
times obtain  a  bare  name,  without  even  so  much  as  determined  dates. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  only  two  lines  and  a  half  are  allotted  to 
Ventura  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish  architect  par  excellence  of  the  last 
century,  the  mere  list  of  whose  works  forms  a  catalogue  of  several 
pages  in  Llaguno,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  very  extensive  memoir  or 
**  Elojio,"  by  no  less  a  writer  than  Jovellanos?    Had  all  the  rest  been 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  whole  work  would  not  have  exceeded  a 
single  volume  $  whereas  at  present  no  sort  of  proportion  at  all  has 
beeo  observed,  for  there  are  some  articles  of  most  extravagant  and 
ootraeeous  lei^h.    Bv  way  of  contrast  to  the  instance  just  quoted, 
UDd  toe  very  scanty  and  imperfect  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
architectural  articles  in  general,  we  refer  to  those  on  Rembrandt  and 
Robens,  both  of  whom  have  been  so  amply  spoken  of  in  innumerable 
Uographieal  works  of  every  description,  that  condensation  rather 
thao  extension  in  regard  to  them,  would  have  been  a  merit.    Never- 
tbeleas,  to  the  former  of  these  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ax  pages  are  assigned;  and  to  the  other  ninety  one,  or  together  227 
jiases :  thus  more  space  is  given  to  those  two  artists  than  to  upwards 
of  7>Mk  Thousand  I  and  so  far  from  being  exaggerated  this  number 
fl^Sht  be  even  doubled,  there  being  a  prodigious  quantity  of  names 
wwb  do  not  average  in  length  above  one-tenth  of  a  page. 

AXier  aU,  those  two  special  articles  consist  chiefljr  of  descriptive 
fMdogoes  or  lists  of  the  etchii^  of  the  one,  and  of  the  numerous 


engravings  from  the  works  of  the  other— useful  no  doubt  to  print- 
collectors,  but  altogether  misplaced  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Consis- 
tency, indeed,  there  is  in  respect  to  lists  of  engravings,  for  they  are 
given  most  liberally  in  every  case,  nothing  being  easier  than  to  extract 
them  ready  prepared  from  Bartsch  and  other  works  of  that  kind,  and 
so  fill  up  page  after  page  by  mere  "  scissors-and-paste "  industry. 
But  while  print-collectors  are  likely  to  be  already  provided  with  the 
information  thus  diligently  collected  for  them,  others,  who  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  it,  have  good  reason  for  complaining  that  it 
occupies  a  very  undue  space,  and  that  while  this  Kunstler-Lexicon 
is  rendered  greatly  more  voluminous  and  expensive  than  there  is  any 
occasion  for,  by  the  insertion  of  such  lists  of  engravings,  it  fre- 
quently does  not  afford  them  at  all  the  information  they  seek.  At  all 
events  the  work  does  not  fairly  answer  to  its  title ;  greatly  exceeding 
in  one  particular  the  promise  made  by  it,  but  falling  very  far  short  of 
it  in  all  the  rest — in  the  architectural  department  more  especiallv ; 
where  the  only  additions  of  any  interest,  to  that  species  of  biograpny 
and  history,  are  the  articles  on  some  of  the  living  architects  of 
Germany. 

By  aiming  at  universality,  this  "  Lexicon  of  Artists"  has  been  ren- 
dered far  less  complete  than  it  might  have  been,  bv  contracting  the 
plan  of  it  The  quantity  of  names  is  so  enormous  that  in  very  many 
places  it  looks  like  a  mere  catalogue ;  and  of  the  rest  there  is  a 

f;ood  deal  that  seems  mere  dry  indiscriminate  compilation — and 
requently  very  slovenly  performed,  into  the  bargain — to  say  no- 
thing of  egregious  blunders.  In  regard  to  these  last,  we  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  more  such  flagrant  ones  as  those  above 
pointed  out,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  destroy  all  confidence  in 
the  work  as  an  authority:  all  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  correcty 
or  cannot  verify  for  ourselves,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
wrong.  The  whole  is  a  sort  of  chance-medley,  done  according 
to  no  other  principle  than  that  of  taking  without  inquiry — without 
either  selection  or  rejection,  whatever  was  most  come-at-able.  Being 
done,  however,  this  Kunstler  Lexicon  will  now  for  a  long  while  stand 
in  the  way  of  another  undertaking  of  the  kind,  at  least  m  Germany ; 
and  as  for  expecting  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  it  is  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  question :  else  we  should  recommend  for  it  a  divi- 
sion into  separate  publications  of  special  biography.  A  dictionary 
of  architects  only,  or  of  both  architects  and  sculptors,  is  a  desider- 
atum, and  likely  to  remain  so,  because  it  would  be  most  unpromising 
as  a  bookselling  speculation.  If  to  be  done  at  all — at  least  so  as  to 
be  done  satisfactorily,  such  a  Biographical  Dictionary  ought  to  be 
brought  out  by  some  **  Society."  There  is,  indeed,  one  body  from 
whom  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  might  be  looked  for — the  Royal 
Institute  of  Britsh  Architects,  were  it  not  so  un-ambitious  and  so 
modest  that  it  seeks  no  other  fame  than  that  which  it  now  derives 
from  its  Royalty, 


Original  Geometrical  Diaper  Designs,  by  D.  R.  Hay,  Decorative 
Painter  to  the  Queen,  Edinburgh.    London :  Bogue. 

We  have  now  a  second  part  of  Mr.  Hay's  designs  before  us,  with  a 
continuation  of  his  essay  on  ornamental  design.  With  the  practical 
remarks  in  this  on  carpet  ornament  we  concur,  but  page  5  abounds 
with  rank  heresy,  partly  arising  from  looseness  of  expression,  but  cal- 
culated to  impress  verv  incorrect  doctrines  on  taste.  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  what  Mr.  bay  says,  that  ornament  is  something  used  to 
conceal  defects.  "Wherever,  therefore,  we  observe  an  ornament,  we 
may  suspect  a  defect."  His  divarication  of  ornamental  design  is 
rather  trenchant.  "There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  ornamental 
design.  The  one  belongs  exclusively  to  architecture,  and  the  other 
conjointly  to  architecture  and  manufactures."  What  will  be  thought 
of  this  by  the  archaBoioeists  and  polychromists— "  all  merely  architec- 
tural ornaments  are  scidptured."  We  could  accumulate  notes  of  this 
kind,  and  make  a  lone  comment  on  them,  but  we  shall  reserve  our 
remarks  until  the  wo^  is  more  advanced. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture*    Edited  by  M.  Joles  Gailhabaud. 
Series  the  Second.    Parts  18,  19,  and  20.    London:  Didot 

Part  18  is  more  interesting  from  the  associations  connected  with 
the  buildings,  than  from  their  architectural  merits.  The  cathedral  of 
Bale,  in  Switzerland,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fine  composition,  nor 
the  Palazzo  Foscari  at  Venice.  The  latter  is  veiy  meagre  in  its  pro- 
portion. Part  19  contains  the  Temple  of  Arveris  at  Edfu,  and  that 
of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Selinus.  The  plate  of  the  latter  contains  a 
good  many  details,  but  the  subject  is  interesting  enough  to  admit  of 
more  copious  illustration.    Part  20  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
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three,  it  contains  plates  of  two  boildincs  at  Venioe,  the  Proonratie 
Naove  and  the  Librwy  of  St.  Mark,  the  latter  the  work  of  SantOTino. 
These  are  undoubtedly  desim  of  fiveat  merit,  and  thoufffa  haying 
many  teohnioal  <iefeota,  nndoubtedlf  abowing  much  iaate,  and  had  they 
iMi  tines  as  many  faults  we  should  prefer  them  to  the  iMipid  and 
mindless  copies  o*f  our  modecn  mrcbitects. 

it  has  struck  us  in  looking  at  this  yaloable  work  that  as  M*  IMdot 
has  fAveati  English  letter-press  and  English  titles  to  the  ptatas,  it 
would  increase  their  value  much  if  a  scale  of  English  feet  were  in- 
scribed in  addition  to  the  one  of  Fpench  metres. 


STAINED  GLASS  EXHIBITION. 

SiRf^The  Stained  Glass  Exhibition  as  a  national  exhibition  is  cer- 
tainly disgraceful — but  still  It  is  what  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  attending  the  art  of  painting  on  glass  might  expect,  for 
it  is  the  only  branch  connected  with  the  arts  which  has  not  a  fair 
chance  of  advancement.  In  the  first  place,  the  orders  which  are  given 
are  generally  given  to  shopkeepers,  who  will  only  employ  men  who 
will  work  cheapt  for  they  expect  to  get  four  and  five  hundred  percent, 
profit  on  the  works,  consequently  they  must  be  badly  executed  to 
enable  the  artist  to  exist  at  all ;  and  what  is  very  strange,  the  architects 
encourage  the  ancient  style  of  glass  painting ;  not  the  best  examples, 
but  the  worst  absurdities  of  the  ancients,  abounding  in  nondescript 
heads  and  animals  iu  the  bad  drawing  of  the  12th  and  14th  century ;  as 
for  instance,  in  the  Temple  and  Savoy  Churches :  if  men  in  those  re- 
mote periods  could  have  drawn  better  they  certainly  would  have  done 
so.  If  you  attempt  to  do  better  in  the  way  of  drawing,  &c.,  many  of 
the  arcuitects  say  It  is  too  good  for  glass,  which  I  think  is  very  ridi- 
culous for  it  forces  the  artist  to  make  his  figures  cripples  to  please 
them — they  speak  of  the  colours  used  by  Willement  and  others 
who  know  notning  of  the  practical  part  of  the  business.  Mr.  Wille- 
ment has  at  present  two  glass  painters  at  work,  who  are  reputed  to  be 
the  worst  workmen  in  the  trade,  while  the  work  of  those  two  men 
employs  twelve  glaziers  to  work  up*  So  much  for  the  artist's  part  of 
the  work ;  with  respect  to  the  colours,  upon  which  they  pride  them- 
selves, if  vou  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  round  the  Exnibition,  you 
will  find  that  all  the  glass  painters  have  the  same  colours  in  common ; 
—(he  colours  are  an  article  manufactured  by  the  glass  maker,  and  sold 
at  a  certain  price  per  foot  to  the  trade ;  therefore,  no  merit  is  due  to 
the  glass  painter,  as  he  does  not  produce  them  himself,  but  merely 
paints  on  toe  surface  with  brown  and  passes  it  through  the  fire  to  fix 
that  colour,  which  is  the  ancient  principle.  The  modem  style  is  to  pro- 
duce all  the  colours  on  one  piece  of  glass,  without  the  assistance  of 
lead,  which  requires  great  experience  in  the  glass  painter  to  attaiq, 
and  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  perfect  representation  of  Nature  can 
be  obtained ;  by  having  the  real  light  shining  through  your  picture, 
you  may  obtain  effects  which  no  other  style  canaccomplish.  But  to 
return  to  the  Exhibition— I  certainly  do  not  think  it  right  that  trades- 
people should  be  allowed  to  send  in  specimens  of  painted  glass,  as  if 
they  were  the  artists ;  if  so,  the  Commission  is  rendered  useless— for 
instance,  Cobbet  &  Son  are  glaziers.  Chance  &  Co.  glass  manufactu- 
rers, Crdce  &  Co.  paper  haneers,  and,  Mr.  Wailes  acprocer  at  Newcas- 
tle*on-Tyne,  who  nas  turned  glass  painter,  and  is  mling  our  churches 
with  his  ancient  rubbish  wholesale,  introducing  plenty  of  bright  colours 
and  figures  with  yellow  faces  as  if  they  had  the  jaundice,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  figure  of  the  Pilgrim  on  the  staircase  at  the  Exhibition. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

May,  1844.  W.  N. 


NEW  PROCESS  OF  SILVERING  GLASS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Mr.  Warington,  the 
secretary,  gave  a  description  of  Mr.  Drayton's  patent  process  of  sil- 
vering glass,  and  exhibited  a  beautiful  specimen.  The  method  em- 
ployed is,  to  add  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sufficient  ammonia 
to  precipitate  a  liUle  oxide  of  silver  to  the  solution  thus  formed,  to  add 
some  oil  of  cassia  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine ;  this  forms  the  silver 
solution,  which  must  be  pomred  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  be 
silvered,  and  which  must  be  previously  well  cleaned^  a  fillet  of  putty 
having  been  laid  round  the  edge  to  retain  the  liquid;  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  this  must  now  be  dropped  a  small  quantity  of  the  reducing 
solution,  which  consists  of  oil  of  cloves  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine, 
when  the  reduction  of  the  silver  will  take  placet  it  being  deposited  on 
the  glass,  the  surface  next  to  the  glass  assuming  a  splendidly  brilliant 
face,  more  resembling  a  polished  speculum  than  an  ordinary  mirror. 

In  the  course  of  the   nteresting  conversation  which  ensuedt  it  was 


considered  as  probable  that  the  reducing  agent  m  this  prooess  is  alde- 
hyde, fcmned  from  the  alcohol  by  the  agency  of  the  oils  employed. 
It  has  been  previously  notioed  that  aldehyde  will  redooe  Mrer  from 
its  solutions,  and  indeed  a  soli^n  of  this  metal  has  been  proposed  by 
Liebiff  as  the  moat  delicate  test  lor  4he  presenoe  of  aldefafrde  in  a 
UqniiC  TbiM  explanation  wie  beBere  t»  be  oonaet  s  for  if  we  euumne 
the  eompoaitiwi  of  ml  of  doitea,  as  given  kf  Dumas,  atsoems  vety 
probable  that  it  woold  rednoe  the  ecCbar  of  tl^  alcohol  to  the  state  ai 
aldelnrde;  ior  ane  pvoportioo  of  mI  of  da^nea and «bb  of  e^«r,«e 
exactly  eqnal  to  six  proportioaa  of  alddiyde  nrinui  watar :  thus 

Oilofclovef    =C^H*»0« 
Ether       .       =C*H«0 
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which,  with  one  of  water,  forms  aldehydot  or,  when  oxide  of  sQver  is 
present,  reduces  It  l^  abetracth^  its  oxygen,  the  alddiyd^  being  con- 
verted into  aldel^dic  acid  oonbiDaa  with  another  portiao  «f  the 
silver  present. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  aihwr  being  the  metal  ased,  instead  of^ 
as  at  present,  the  cheaper  alloy  of  mercary  and  tin,  the  expanse  of 
tins  process  would  prevent  its  extensive  use ;  bat  wiien  it  is  known 
that  12  grains  of  silver  are  sufficient  ta  cover  thoroughly  a  square  foot 
of  glass  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Warii^ton),  that  there  is  no  pressure  em- 
ployed, and  therefore  no  riak  of  breakage,  that  tiie  operation  ean  be 
carried  on  any  wliere,  no  expensive  level  tables  being  needed,  that  it 
is  performed  very  qniokly,  half  an  hour  being  sufficient  to  complete  it, 
and  that  when  done,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  running,  xn  crystalfizing^ 
which  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  present  method,  besides  its  far 
superior  brilliancy,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  general 
adoption. 


BEALE'S  ROTABY  ENGINE. 

Ma.  Eniroa— Some  time  aga  yon  gave  a  drawing  of  Beaters  Patent  Sngiae 
aad  DoUer,  sow  I  riiall  Isel  greatly  obliged  if  you  coald  give  or  pvocitfe  a 
candid  reply  to  my  qosstioos,  i.  €.,  k  the  boilor  a  good  or  bad  one — aps  tbe 
tubes  (above  tbe  water  line)  dangsfoni  aad  liable  to  burn  out  or  crai^  aad 
does  not  the  boiler  prime  very  much  ?  Themigine  (though  simple)  of  <eoane 
is  bad,  like  all  other  rotaiies,  as  it  wears  itself  more  at  the  periphery  tiun  at 
the  centre  on  the  sides.  I  am  exceeding  pleased  with  tbe  information  about 
boilers,  for  it  is  a  subject  very  much  neglected,  and  is  la  my  opinion  of  ss 
much  consequence  as  the  engine,  fifr.  Buck's  article  on  tubes  is  good,  bat 
nothing  is  said  about  the  length,  and  therefore  it  is  incomplete ;  ha  woold 
find  3  &.  tabes  in  a  locomotive  of  the  present  construction  very  extravagant 
of  fuel,  which  is  tbe  main  point  in  all  boilers.  Tou  say  plenty  about  marine 
engines,  but  nothing  about  boats,  which  is  worse  than  engines  without  boilers; 
could  yon  not  give  the  lines  of  some  of  the  Cutest  river  boats  witii  full  parti- 
cnlars,  commencing  wi^  the  boat,  then  the  boilers,  then  engines,  pi^es 
and  speed.  Such  mfermation  wonld  be  very  acceptable. 
Your's,  respectfi]dfy, 

PATiawca. 

Bitmmffkam,  JprU  U,  1644. 

[We  gave  a  drawing  and  description  of  Mr.  Scale's  engine  and  boiler  ie 
the  /oMTfta/,  vol.  5,  pp.  181  and  182,  and  if  onr  correspondent  will  refer 
thereto,  he  will  perceive  that  we  then  noted  the  ezposuve  of  the  upper  ends 
of  the  tubes  to  the  fire  as  a  great  objection,  as  so  much  surface  was  lost.  la 
practice  the  water  is  kept  nearly  up  to  the  top  cack.  Although  we  had  a 
somewhat  lengthy  trial  with  the  boat  and  engines,  we  did  not  experienoe  any 
inconvenience  from  **  priming ;"  this  description  of  engine  would  not  be 
effected  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  a  conunou  reciprocating  one.  We 
believe  Beale's  engine  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  rotaries ;  at  any  rate,  the  best 
that  has  come  practically  under  our  notice.  Its  power  is  very  great  and  con- 
stant— the  generality  of  rotaries  are  mere  toys,  incapable  of  heavy  woik.] — 
EniToa. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCmiTECTS. 

Ap&il  29.— Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  on  the  Magmeaum  ftsMs/oae*— This  p^er 
was  a  continuation  of  those  formerly  read  treating  oa  the  sandstones  aad 
oolites :  on  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  with  the  snliject  by 
describing  the  great  beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  which  lie,  with  Utte  in- 
tervals,  from  Nottinaham  and  Tynemouth,and  more  especially  those  baiween 
Mansfield  to  Knaresborongh,  an  extent  of  about  seventy  mOes.  In  this  dis- 
trict stone  is  fonnd  combining  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  from  the 
lowest  amount  of  the  latter  to  proportions  compiising  pore  dolomfta  af 
coarse  they  vary  greatly,  both  in  qppearaaoe  and  qualify,  aad  tiiat  eraa  in 
oases  where  Hie  sabstaaoes  are,  ehsmiosUy  spealdng,  the  same  $— ameng  «be 
best  of  these  stonss,  as  bnilding  msteials,  are  the  Bolsovar,  laohe  Abbey, 
Bamham  Moor,  aad  Hnddlastoae.  The  first^umed  has  been  tested  in  the 
NormaaChun^sftaouthweU,  which  fSBuiM  in  a  state  of  high  paaHrraftloo  . 
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but  rnvdit  It  Blr»  Saith  ptrticnltrlj  iniitted  upon,  depends  apom  tha  sitnt- 
tim  of  the  beds  from  which  the  stones  seised :  the  remains  of  Becfae  Abbey, 
for  eomfde,.  md  the  choieti.  at  Tokbill;  both  built  with  the  stone  which  Sir 
C.  Wren  distingnished  u  second  only  to  Portland,  are  in  e  perfbct  state  with 
ell  the  sharpness  of  the  monldings  preserved,  whereas  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bowfaood  erected  with  the  same  material  daring  the  present  century,  but 
without  due  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  beds,  are  already  in  a  state  of  decay ; 
to  alto  with  r^^ard  to  the  Banfaam  Moor  stone,  many  Roman  remains  at 
Yak  are  ID  ate  better  etttditieii  then  the  wedw  of  the  nnddle  a^at  in  that 
e^,  aet  e«ep<iag  the  rat hedial>  andethera  «b  Hall*  Beftrlgp,  and  Tadcatter, 
tailt with  ths same ttene.  The Gadebyttone it fbmdtedeooaapeae rapidly; 
a  nptaimaa  ated  in  Loodaa,  perished  in  about  fonrteen  years,  and  yet  this 
atnse  it  tend  within  »ahort  diataaee  of  Coaiftbargh  Ca^  which  wat  built 
wHfa.  a  similar  ilaae  icom  an  adijoiniag  Mil,  aad  reauana  the  most  perfect 
wp^mm  ef  maaenry  of  itt  age  existing  ia  tUt  eliaaate.  The  cfaasactedstics 
oi  durable  augnetiam  limostone  are  itt  cosnpaetaeit  aad  high  cryttaUixation ; 
alMae  whieh  appear  earthy,  and  powdery,  and  leave  white  on  the  fingeie,  on 
baiai^  haadled,  are  not  to  be  trotted.  The  Antton  qoannety  which  supply  the 
t  far  the  Parttamflsit  Houses,  were  left  to  be  the  subieet  of  a  final  com^ 

At  the  annual  generri  meeting  held  May  6,  Earl  De  Grvy  was  re-elected 
n«ddent— Vice  Presidents,  Messrs.  Papwortb,  Kendall,  and  G.  Smith. 
HouoiBiy  Secretaries,  A.  Pomiter  and  G.  Bailey. — Honorary  Secretary  fbr 
Forogn  Correspondence,  T.  L«  Donaldson. 


ROTAL  INSTITUTION. 

Afblxl  27. — "  Or.  iki  ReemU  ReteareAet  m  Eleetrieai  DecomfonHon.^'^ 
^  Dr.  Miner,  of  King's  College. 

The  laetarar^  after  showing  by  eapenmentt  that  liquids  when  couf  eying 
tlM  CQffem  am  capable  of  eitricating  heat  and  iadudag  megnetism,  aad  in 
these  respects  letembkd  soHd  eoaductort,  proceeded  te  state  that  th^  diflhr 
fraai  aalub  la  the  melioB  which  their  partidet  visibly  exhibit;  he  atterted 
that  matt  liipi^  bodiea  capable  of  transmitting  the  cursent  coaaitt  af  two  or 
awra  dieaMal  ekmentt  ta  eombinatioa,  aad  that  whea  suhjioted  to  the  ia» 
iataoeof  avoltaaabeHerytheyaffedeearapotedf  one  portion  of  the  demeatt 
'  jatoaepokof  the  battery,  whilst  the  other  poitiasi  oolfeett  aft 
t  pale.  Water,  he  aeaiadccd,  had  alwayt  beea  ooatideBed  one  of 
let  meat  eatily  thut  dacompeaed :  yet  he  thowed  that  a  tpark 
wmf  beebtaiaad  aadec  wafter  from  two  charcoal  pointa  fermiiig  the  poke  of 
ahattcqvafacady  at  great  hnKaacy  at  that  ptodaoed  bgr  bnngiag  them  in 
\  im.  9iiM9  whieb  it  admitted  to  be  an  CKlreiaely  bad  oondneter;  be  alao 
aad  Ilk  one  paiat  ef  the  eircait  a  saall  quantity  of  dittiUed  water,  and 
L  thai  no  eleatricity  patted ;  en  adding  a  solution  of  salpbate  of  toda 
ta  the  diaUUed  water,  immediate  daeompentioo  eatued,  mmL  abandaaea  of 
gaa  waa  ailrieatad,  aa  expat iaient  from  which  he  iaferrad  that  the  preteaee 
of  a  little  taline  matter  confers  conducting  power  upon  the  water.  After  re- 
ealKag  attention  to  the  discorery  of  Dr.  Faraday,  that  the  power  measured 
at  any  one  point  of  a  roltaio  circuit  is  a  measure  of  its  force  at  any  other 
point,  to  that  the  proportion  of  a  subttaaoe  dccompoted  at  one  point  is  a 
measure  of  the  quanti^  capable  of  being  decompoaed  at  any  other  point  in 
the  taoM  aiaaait,  he  tlated»  that  whe»  lattae  taiationa  ware  alectiolyaad,  an 
appmcat  eatepttoa  to  thiaJaw  waa  obtanedraad  the  eonrent  appeeredin  thia 
case  to  have  twice  the  power ;  so  that  a  proportion  of  the  salt  wu  decom- 
poaed, and  at  the  same  time  gases  from  the  decomposition  of  an  equiyalent 
^oaatity  e#  water  ware  set  free,  whilst  a  veltameter  iaoluded  in  the  ciaouit 
aalp  JBrikHad  auOeieBt  fitftriritp  to  deeempeae  either  the  tait  or  the  water, 
aot  bollu  Thit  apparent  paradox  ha  explained  by  ttatiniT  ^^  ^^®  ^^  *^ba 
ia  in  any  cue  decompoted*  aad  that  the  decomposition  of  the  water  is  an 
accidental  circumstance.  All  salts,  he  said,  might  be  considered  u  composed 
^  a  aietal,  or  something  tantamount  to  a  metal,  in  combination  with  a  sub- 
ttance  or  greap  of  subataacet  pottetted  of  equal  but  oppotite  electric  power 
(io  contrsdistinction  to  the  common  notion  thai  they  consist  ef  an  aoid  aad 
a  baao  in  ehesaaeal  anion).  When  sabjeeted  to  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  battery^  the  BMtal,  he  taid*  apposred  at  one  pole,  while  the  whole  re* 
maiaing  elementi  were  trantferred  to  the  oppotite  pole ;  when  the  metti,  like 
puiMiiiiiii,  wat  capable  of  decompoting  water  at  ordinary  temperatuvet,  gas 
was  given  off,  consitting  of  pure  hydrogen,  an  ooddeof  the  metal  wat  formed, 
irlala  at  the  other  pole  oygea  waa  gbaa  eif  from  itt  teptration  from  the 
bttdaaa  In  oamhiaatioa  with  which  it  wat  tmatfened  under  the  infloeace  of 
the  euxxent,  at  the  tame  time,  an  eqniralent  of  add  was  set  free ;  when,  on 
the  ooBitcaryr  the  metal,  like  lead  or  copper,  was  not  capable  of  decomposing 
water,  no  faydhigen  was  extricated,  but  the  metal  itself  was  deposited  in  the 
aaiiil  form.  Bxperimentt  were  shown  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  salta 
henag^lB  tome  eaattdbatlfedia  waiter,  in  olben  melted  by  heetakme;  when 
maian^  nitmte  of  tihar,  te  iaakanoe,  wat  tboa  tieated^  the  metallic  tilrer  wat 
ahaahird  ia  beantiiai  ciyrtalt.  After  advertiBg  to  the  value  of  the  voltaic 
faattcnr  at  a  powerfhl  meant  of  invettigating  the  molecuUur  grouping  of  com- 
■  pound  bodiet,  and  aiding  in  the  examination  of  disputed  points  in  theoretical 
'  '  'Btry.the  lecturer  oonduded  by  describing  some  curious  results  ob- 
f  aalative  to  the  trantfor  of  the  bodies  disengaged  under  the  influence 
I  ^ifa»  eurraat,  and  by  staliag  that,  coirtrary  to  the  usually  reeeived  opinion, 
raarfn  did  not  take  place  in  equivalent  propoitions  in  <^posite  direc- 
VI  bat  that  some  substances,  on  the  contiary  did  not  appear  capable  of 
at  an ;  among  this  number  wu  copper,  and  he  referred  to  this  cause 


the  impoverishment  of  the  solotion  around  the  electrotype  plate  where  the 
process  is  long  continued. 

Mat  3. — *'  On  the  application  qf  the  Microecope  to  Geological  Research^* 
By  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Carpenter  pointed  out  how  mnch  the  progress  of  seieaee  depends  upon 
the  parftction  of  the  instruments  employed  in  the  observation  of  ita  pheno- 
aMaa ;  aad  that  evea  to  gealogy,  whose  facts  are  for  the  most  part  obvious 
to  the  unassisted  semes,  the  achromatic  microscope  bes  afforded,  of  late 
years,  the  roost  effideat  aid.  He  noticed  the  researches  ef  Meatrsir  Witham, 
Nicol*  and  ethers,  on  the  struetum  ef  fossil  woods,  and  the  light  which  these 
had  thsowa  on  the  origin  ef  coal.  The  investigationt  of  Prof.  Owen  on  the 
stmakore  of  teeth  were  next  glanced  at,  and  iUnsteaCfions  of  thdr  application 
to  the  determinatton  of  fossils  were  giveuh  The  identifleation  of  the  Laby- 
riathodon  at  the  gigantic  Batraehiao,  whose  feottteps  are  preserved  to  ut  in 
the  taadstooe  of  the  Stoarton  qnaoriet,  waa  noticed  at  one  of  the  most  in- 
tetetting  results  of  thit  kind  of  investigation ;  and  a  sketch  was  given  of  the 
train  of  reasoning  by  which  Prof.  Owen  has  established  the  true  character 
and  habits  of  the  Megatheroid  quadrupeds.  Dr.  Carpenter  tfien  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  the  researches^  on  whidi  he  has  been  himself  engaged,  on  the  struo- 
tore  of  the  shellt  of  the  M oUnsca,  Crustaeea,  aad  Bchiaodermala.  With  tiie 
aid  of  highly-magnified  delineations,  he  explained  the  cetfalor  organization  of 
the  shells  of  Pinae,  and  otiier  aliied  genera  belonging  to  the  fismily  Margari- 
taees,  by  whieh  the  fossil  forms  of  thet  group  are  at  enee  distinguished  (evea 
by  the  examination  of  the  minutest  frs^ment)  from  all  ottiers;— the  very 
carious /^leafed  memiramme  structso^  which  is  charaeteriatio  of  Tarebratala 
and  its  alliaa,  and  distinguishes  them  from  all  others ;— 4ha  true  cheraoter  of 
the  lines  upon  fiacre,  to  which  itt  iridescanee  is  due  ;i— and  the  /aMer 
stnietnre,  aoalogons  to  the  dentine  or  ivory  of  teeth,  which  is  found  ia  eer- 
taia  other  geaer^  and  ia  disttaetive  of  them.  After  describing  the  peculiar 
ameeUated  stmctore  of  tht  sheila  ef  the  Rodistee,  and  stating  that,  by  bis 
microscopic  test,  the  perplexing  Cardimm  hibemieum  shoald  be  referred  to 
that  group,  he  briefly  explained  the  structate  of  the  shells  of  the  Crustaeea, 
the  inner  portion  of  whieh  ia  tubuler,  and  strongly  resembles  dentine,  whilM 
itt  snxfoce  (beneaUi  the  homy  structureless  epidermis)  Is  eovered  with  a 
layer  of  cells,  in  whidi  the  colouiing-matter  is  deposited ;  and  gave  a  brief 
aecannt  of  the  structure  of  the  shellt,  spinet,  die.  of  the  Eohinodermata, 
pointing  out  the  diflbrance  in  pattern  between  the  tteasa  of  diflhreat  tpedet 
of  Pentacrinut,  which  rendered  the  micraaoope  a  eery  eesy  OMaas  ef  distia* 
ipishiog  them.  The  ketuiweoadudad  with  a  aoiica  ol  the  leseerchet  of 
Bhrenberg  on  Foitil  Animaknlet ;  of  whieh  the  eiiieiom  vtmaint  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  chalk-marit  of  Soathem  Burope,  besidet  abounding 
ia  other  depenta;  whiltt  te  celtareoattpedat  maiseupa.gftat  poitioaof 
the  ehalk  itself  hi  maay  looeUlfet.  Of  thete  spadt^  irtiota  miouteaett  it 
almeat  inooacdsceble,  many  of  thoae  now  Ufiog  appeer  to  be  identical  with 
thote  whidi  existed  at  the  eady  part  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 

May  10.— Lord  Prudbox,  President  in  the  Chair. 
*'  On  the  Chemical  and  Meehmiml  p^oeeaee,  and  the  social  it^lueneei  qf 
the  Penny  Pott,"    By  Rev.  John  Barlow,  Sec.  R.  I. 

Mr.  Barlow  said  that  ho  tooklhst  tubjeet  becaase  it  exhibited  one  of  those 
instances  where  immense  mental  labour,  ingenuity,  and  applied  sdence  were 
required  to  produce  the  most  fkmiliar  articles  of  common  use.  The  notion 
of  separating,  by  a  system  of  stamps,  the  financial  department  of  the  Post- 
ofllce  from  the  transmlsnon  and  delivery  of  letters,  originated  with  Mr.  C 
Whiting,  fourteen  years  since.  Thit  gentleman  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
government  for  the  tatte  and  mechanical  skill  exhibited  in  the  method  in 
which  he  proposed  to  acfjust  hit  plan  to  the  penny-rate  adopted  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Rowland  Hm.  IHth  thit  notice  of  the  history  of 
Detter-stamps,  Mr.  Barlow  entered  on  the  manufocturo  of  the  adhesive  labeL 
These  are  executed  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon,  and  Petch,  on  Mr.  Perkina's 
prtndple  of  steel  eu^ving  by  tranifor.  The  process  depends  on  the  pro- 
perty of  iron  to  become  hard  or  toft  at  it  recdvet  or  bses  a  small  quantity 
of  carbon.  Thit  was  demonstrated  by  experiment;  aad  the  description  of 
the  proceu  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  hard  and  soft  steel  rollers, 
plates,  and  impressions  fornished  by  M^essrs.  Perkins  8c  Co»  Mr.  Barlow  laid 
great  streu  on  the  absolute  identil^  of  every  engraving,  however  numerous, 
produced  by  this  method.  He  then  observed,  that  the  engine-work  on  the 
adhesive  labels  it  of  to  dose  a  pattern  that  it  cannot  be  taken  off  by  litho- 
graphy or  any  similar  contrivance,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  is  so  ac- 
customed to  notice  dight  differences  between  one  foce  and  another,  that  the 
most  skiLfol  imitators  of  a  minnte  engraving  of  a  human  countenance  (u 
that  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  label)  could  not  posdbly  avoid  such  a  deviation 
from  what  he  was  copying  at  would  enture  the  detection  of  a  forgery.  Mr. 
Barlow  next  adverted  to  the  qualltiet  of  the  coloured  inks  with  which  the 
labds  are  printed.  Though  suflidently  permanent  to  withstand  the  efliects 
of  sun-Iight,  rain,  &c.,  they  would  be  discharged  by  any  fraudulent  attempt 
made  to  remove  the  obliterating  stamp,  for  the  purpose  of  iuuing  the  labd  a 
second  time.  The  gum  used  for  fixing  these  labels  to  letters,  Mr.  Barlow 
described  as  being  probably  derived  from  potato-starch,  and  therefore  per- 
fectly innoxious.  The  manufacture  of  the  postage  envdope  is  effected  by 
many  powerful,  yet  accurate  machines.  The  paper  is  pervaded  by  coloured 
threads  u  a  security  against  fraud.  When  sent  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messn.  Dickinson,  it  is  delivered  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue.  It  b 
there  cut  into  lozenges  by  the  engine  of  Mr.  WIson.  One  of  these  was  ex- 
hibited, and  its  power  contrasted  with  that  of  the  old  bookbinder's  r*      * 
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Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  lozenges  for  folding  were  cut  in  a  fow  se- 
conds. To  exhibit  the  precision  of  this  engine,  1000  strips  of  paper,  each 
^th  of  an  inch  in  width,  were  cut  in  the  same  short  time.  Previously  to 
being  stamped,  each  lozenge  has  a  notch  cut  in  each  side,  for  the  conTenience 
of  folding:  this  is  done  by  an  angular  chisel.  The  envelopes  are  then 
stamped  at  Somerset  House.  The  machine  used  for  this  purpose,  combines 
the  operations  of  printing  and  embossing,  and  was  invent^  br  the  late  Sir 
W.  Congreve.  Mr.  C.  Whiting  enabled  Mr.  Barlow  to  exhibit  the  whole 
process,  by  sending  one  of  these  machines,  which  executed  several  stamps, 
slightly  diSiering  in  device  from  that  on  the  postage  envelope.  One  of  Mr. 
De  la  Rue's  folders  also  attended,  and  showed  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
envelopes  are  folded  and  gummed  after  they  are  stamped.  The  government 
envelopes  employ  at  Messrs.  De  la  Rue's  thirty-nine  folders  on  an  average, 
and  a  quick  hand  can  fold  3,500  in  a  day.  Mr.  Barlow  then  noticed  some 
itatistical  conclusions.  One  engraving  on  Mr.  Perkins  hard  steel  roller  wUl 
Jtord  1,680  transfers  to  soft  steel  plates :  these  again  will,  when  hardened, 
admit  of  60,000  impressions  being  pulled  from  eadh,  so  that  one  original  will 
afford  100,800,000  impressions  of  labels,  enough  to  paper  one  thousand 
apartments  of  24  foet  by  15,  and  12  feet  high,  making  allowance  for  door, 
two  windows,  chimney,  pier  glass,  and  dado.  Twelve  years  ago,  common 
envelopes  were  sold  at  Is.  the  dozen :  now,  the  postage  envolope,  with  its 
medallion,  may  be  bought  wholesale  at  half  a  fkrthing  (exclusive  of  the 
stamp),  and  yet  though  the  manufkcture  is  peculiariy  costly,  it  returns  a 
small  profit  to  the  government.  More  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  chargeable  letters  were  posted  in  1843.  Now,  taking  a  common 
sized  letter  u  an  unit,  this  quantity  would  pave  a  road  25  yards  wide  (the 
average  width  of  Oxford  Street,  pavement  included)  from  the  General  Post 
Office  in  London,  to  the  entrance  of  Oxford.  Or,  supposing  all  the  letter- 
boxes in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  open,  and  to  communicate  nith  one 
large  spout,  the  letters  would  keep  flowing  through  it  at  the  mean  rate  of  14 
in  a  second.  Mr.  Barlow  then  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  social  advantages 
of  the  penny  post.  He  touched  on  the  strength  and  permanence  it  afforded 
to  the  influences  of  home— on  the  motives  for  self-CKlucation  which  it  sup- 
plied^n  the  aid  it  ministered  to  the  inquirer  after  truth.  He  stated,  that 
at  present  sbout  five  millions  sterling  are  forwarded  through  the  Post  Office 
by  money  orders,  and  noticed  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  all,  but 
especially  the  humbler  ranks.  He  asserted  that  nothing  is  too  valuable  or 
too  fragile  to  be  trusted  to  this  cheap  conveyance :  birds'  eggs  aiid  diamonds, 
living  insects,  and  watches,  pills,  plaisters,  and  bills  of  exchange,  are  com- 
mitteid  to  it  with  equal  confidence.  Mr.  Bagster  sends  each  sheet  of  his 
Polyglot  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ten  times  through  the  Post  Office, 
some  of  thise  transmissions  being  to  learned  men  residing  at  a  distance  from 
London,  so  that  under  the  old  system  the  postage  on  each  volume  of  this 
work  would  have  amounted  to  £165.  Mr.  Bariow  concluded  by  a  short  but 
expressive  quoution  from  an  anonymous  writer,  declaratory  of  the  manifold 
benefits  of  the  Penny  Pott,  and  of  the  obligations  vrhich  the  country  owes  to 
the  originator  of  the  system. 


NEW  IRON  UGHTHOUSE. 

Triumph  qf  modem  Enffineert  m  ike  ccnttrueium  <if  Lighihouaes, — The 
first  lighthouse  that  we  read  of,  wu  erected  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  near 
Alexandria,  which  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  tower  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  hundred  and  twenty 
fourth  Olympiad,  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  engineer,  Sostratus  of 
Cnidus,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  expense  of  eight  hundred  talents.  The  archi. 
tect  was  held  in  such  esteem  with  Ptolemy  and  other  monarchs,  that  by 
Strabo  he  was  called  the  friend  of  Kings.  He  was  allowed  by  Ptolemy  to 
inscribe  his  name  on  the  tower. 

What  would  the  contemporaries  of  the  Egyptian  Monarch  have  said,  had 
they  seen  the  modem  masterly  constructions  for  the  useful  purpose,  as  the 
lighthouses  at  the  Maplin  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  at  the  Point  of 
Air,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  both  upon  sand  banks  ?  The  latter  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  on  quaggy  sand,  within  an  hundred  yards  of  the  channel, 
where  the  tide  rises  about  twenty  feet.  Ttus  most  necessary  Pharos  will 
annually  save  a  multitude  of  lives  and  much  property ;  and  was  built  by  the 
Honourable  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  (always  attentive  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  seafaring  men),  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Bur- 
ges,  engineers,  London,  who  are  widely  known  over  every  part  of  the  king« 
dom.  It  rises  upon  nine  strong  iron  pillars,  most  firmly  secured  in  their 
naturally  unstable  foundation,  and  promises  to  resist  the  rage  of  the  windy 
storm  and  mighty  tempest. 

It  has  every  possible  convenience  for  the  light-keeper,  and  exhibits  a  most 
brilliant  white  light,  fifty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea,  up  the 
Dee  towards  Chester,  and  to  the  west,  as  far  Point  Elianus  in  Anglesea ;  and 
a  red  light  towards  Hoyle  Bank,  thus  furnishing  an  unerring  guide  to  the 
vessels  traversing  those  intricate  waters,  where  so  many  valuable  lives  have 
been  lost,  and  so  many  riches  buried  in  the  ocean. 

The  building  is  entirely  constructed  of  iron :  the  principal  framing  and 
pillars  are  of  cast  iron ;  the  inclosure  of  the  sides  forming  the  habitable  part 
of  the  building  of  wrought  iron,  corrogated  plates.  The  lantern  framing  is 
cast  from  one  of  the  brass  guns  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George 
at  Spithead.  The  entire  weight  of  metal  employed  in  the  onstruction  of 
the  lighthouse  and  lantern  exceed  120  tons.    The  interior  of  the  building 


above  the  reach  of  the  waves  affords  ample  accommodation  for  two  light- 
keepers,  and  also  for  such  stores  as  are  in  immediate  demand.  The  light  vras 
first  exhibited  from  this  building  on  the  evening  of  the  Uth  of  Febmarv  last. 
—Chnttr  Chronicle. 


TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Wk  may  say  of  this  ^  Public  Improvement," — "  Better  late  than  never ;" 
for  at  last — after  we  know  not  how  many  years^the  hoarding  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  area  thrown  open ;  but  we  cannot  exactly  say  in  regard  to 
it,  '<  All's  Well  that  End's  Well,"  since  we  must  confess  to  being  disappoint, 
ed.  Even  in  what  he  has  done,  Mr.  Barry  hu  fallen  short  of  our  expecta- 
tions :  it  is,  indeed,  comparatively  good,  yet  does  not  come  up  to  what  we 
looked  for  Arom  him.  As  it  seems  to  us,  he  has  fiillen  into  straiife  delin- 
quency  of  taste,  in  carrying  the  parapet  walls  on  the  East  and  West  aides  of 
the  area,  not  horizontally  and  psrallel  to  the  pavement  of  the  area,  and  to 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  buildings  on  those  sides,  but  incUned  and  follow- 
ing the  slope  of  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  the  levd  area.  This  ooeadons 
a  very  disagreeable  and  even  paltry  effect  u  fsr  as  the  area  itself  is  concern- 
ed,— which  it  may  be  presumed  was  the  point  ehiefly  to  be  studied.  Could 
it  have  been  done,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  those  sides  of  the  area  en- 
closed by  screen  walls  of  such  height  as  would  have  shut  out  the  buildings 
to  the  Bast  and  West,  for  they  are  a  very  sad  drawback  on  the  architeetural 
ensemble  of  this  Place,  At  present  it  is  too  much  of  a  jumble ;  and  has, 
besides,  the  look  of  being  ntan^,  by  being  quite  out  of  symmetry,  where 
symmetry  hu  been  intended.  The  regular  sirchitectural  arrangement  of  the 
*'  Area"  itself  called  for  a  corresponding  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  whole 
Square  or  Place,  As  to  the  two  buins  we  do  not  greatly  admire  them  at 
present,  thinking  it  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  eunk^  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  wat«r  would  have  been  on  the  same  level  u  the  paveaaent 
What  the  Fountains  vrill  be,  we  know  not,  but  hope  they  will  prove  some- 
thing vutly  superior  to  the  mere  equirie  we  have  hitherto  had. 

In  speaking  of  Trafalgar  Square,  we  cannot  forbear  reprobating  the  bar- 
barous taste  which  has  disfigured  the  portico  of  the  National  Gallery,  by  in- 
serting most  vulgar  looking  iron  fences— or  offences— daubed  over  with  vfle 
green  paint,  between  the  columns ;  and  that,  too,  just  at  a  time  when  so 
much  is  said  about  decorative  design  in  all  its  branches.  Such  a  flragiaut  in- 
stance of  vile  taste  in  the  entrance  to  a  temple  of  Art,  and  a  Royal  Academy, 
is  truly  shocking,  and  even  dispiriting,  since  it  shows  that  we  do  not  make 
any  systematic  advance  in  taste,  but  take  a  step  forward  one  day,  to  go  back 
another,  or  perhaps  even  two,  on  the  following  day.  Besides  w^ch  the 
stingy  paltriness  manifested  in  this  instance  is  perfectly  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful. While  no  bounds  are  set  to  extravagance  in  any  thing  connected 
with  the  Palace  of  Westminster, — ^which  after  all  is  not  exactly  the  most 
suitable  place  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art, — any  thing  seenu  to  be 
considered  quite  good  enough  for  National  Galleries  and  British  Museums. 


ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 

Report  on  the  Atmoepheric  Railway,  Addressed  to  the  directors  of  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  by  Robert  Steprkkson,  C.E.  Weale,  High 
Holbom. 

This  report  which  hu  been  anxiously  expected  for  some  time  put  was  re- 
ceived by  us  shortly  before  we  went  to  press,  we  are  therefore  precluded 
from  making  any  observations  or  any  systematic  selection.  We  shall  now 
confine  ourselves  with  a  selection  of  what  we  consider  the  practical  part  of 
the  report,  founded  upon  the  numerous  experiments  made  under  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's directions,  by  his  valuable  usistants  Mr.  G.  Berkley  and  BIr.  W.  P. 
Marshall,  at  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway. 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway  wu  in  June 
1840,atWormbolt  Scrubs,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  nru/ommal 
for  July  1840,  Vol.  III.  p.  253,  and  likewise  a  drawing  of  the  apparatua,  in 
the  following  number,  p.  259,  Vol.  III. 

The  flnt  part  of  the  report  enters  very  minutely  into  the  loss  of  power 
occuioned  by  the  leakage  in  the  air  pump,  the  vacuum  tube,  and  the  con- 
necting pipe,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  result  shows  that  the 
average  amount  of  leakage  at  the  density  of  the  external  air  is  219  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  for  the  air  pump  and  connecting  pipe  478  yards  long  and  15  in. 
diameter,  and  252  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  the  vacuum  tube  2490  yards  in 
length  and  15  inches  diameter,  or  471  cubic  feet  together,  but  if  a  vacuum 
be  formed  equal  to  15  inches  in  height  of  the  barometer,  or  the  air  twice 
rarefied,  the  effect  of  the  leakage  will  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Stephenson  hu  given  five  tables ;  one  of  them  is  S  ft.  6  in.  long,  full 
of  details  of  observations  made  to  ucertain  the  amount  of  leakage.  Sec,  and 
also  to  show  the  actual  velocity  of  the  train  compared  with  theory.  He  has 
also  given  another  table,  which  we  here  insert,  showing  the  weight  drawn 
by  the  trains,  the  resistance  due  to  friction  and  grarity,  the  velocity,  &c. 
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la  Ihli  ubte  tlioic  train*  »rc  tcJectcd  from  the  ezpertmenti  detailed  in  the 
krft  Ublc,  (3*)  which  prwent  the  most  iitiiforDi  and  viluablc  reaults. 

We  aow  come  to  what  we  consider  the  practical  part  of  the  report ; 
lit.  Step  hen  ton  proceeds — 

ajriBf  BOW,  1  truit,  clearly  exptained  the  object  and  re«uUi  t.f  the  Mjierlmeott  loftl, 
JiW  apon  the  Klngat^wo  and  Dalkey  Railway.  I  will  proceed  to  draw  a  comnMii^n 
•etween  the  working  of  ihe  «tino«phcrk  syateoi^  and  of  other  de«rlptioQi  of  motWe 
fjnwr  wtMh  heve  Jons  '>•""  In  uae,  wUh  the  riew  of  shawin?  their  relutWe  ndvantageaor 
^utnaugcm.  Par  thl«  purpote  I  have  lelected  the  ttationiryenstnea  ai  Camdtn  Tftwn, 
*— « ihrf  ptMent  a  c«ae  which  Is  titnllar  to  that  at  Kliiirttownj  or,  at  all  eeeou,  the 
*i  mne  not  ancb  aa  will  materially  interfere  with  the  cooiparitoti.  Talile  Ho,  VU. 
I  thegf^ient*  an^l  li^n^ih  of  Th.-  En«toti  incline,  with  the  weight  o(  the  roi»e 
^nrniad.  the  dlrr,  i  a  detcrlplion  of  the  varioai  trains  that  are 

■•IWttiaonJy  dr  .  ral  .^o^Ter  given  out  hy  the  f Utlonarf  enffinei 

iu^f?*?*        u'  'f^*^l  «'y  thr  re*liUnceoftbeeaginei»rope, 

tn^  and  atniaaphere,  •,rpar4t*iy,  tr.>ni  h  hich  are  deiuced  the  proporlioo  of  Iom  artiinir 
WW  VOa  appUtaiKon  of  the  rope  at  a  meani  of  cammiinkiiting  inoti^  oowe  r. 
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Sttttionnty  Enginrn  on  ft  Hope*. 


T.?f^l^f*®**^***  IniUtute  any  i»Mnpart«on  between  the  reiulu  preaeoted  In  Ihla 
tSi^L^V^^  *  ^'^^  -i.erlmenta  on  the  Atmospheric  ttaitiear.  I  aa  nnaimu 

ni^fai  tcpUln  the  a..  former  are  based,  and  the  more  ao.  aa  all  the  re- 

M  lit  ^calufd.  rthe  power  abaorbed  by  the  frlctloa  of  the  en- 

^t«i  iDd  of  the  r»t i-  js  applied  to  the  Cawden  Tflwa  englae*.  to  aater- 

»?iZlJ"*^*^  troin  iU^^t  i«uUi  Hve  arrive  at  the  fact  that  about  bS  h.  p.  Ii 
••jaitplfQir  irorUng  the  eoglnet  And  dramng  the  rope  alone,  at  a  velocity  of  i>i  ml  lei  per 
tecr.^  PVom  exp^rtmenti  upon  the  frktlora  of  the  eagiuea  and  machhierv  on  the  Blatk- 
2«  a«lW»y,  where  there  ia  the  opportunity  of  dUconnectiog  the  rope  and  dniina,  and 
JJWJi  taepropontona  of  the  power  on  ihe  two  railways,  I  have  comldered  U  h.  p.  of 
tea  Id  ht  du^  to  the  friction  of  the  erjirlriea  and  machluery,  which  learei  4b  h.  p.  for  the 


**4  €S|.(r^U£t]  , 
%«i&«tph*rr 
T^  total  pt**cT  tr-rtv 


friction  of  the  rttgines  and  machluery,  which  learei  45  h*  p.  for  the 

teraral  traina  taken  at  10  lb.  per  ton,  artded  to  the  jrr*»ity  due  to  the 

.miiUptled  into  the  vflucliy  prev]f>afly  uieiiMum-cl  oi  I'm  mil*^  r..^r  Jin-tr* 
4,._-.'  y.,,\u^-  ii!  tiiy 'I'..  ,|,.      'Pii^  paif'er    ."v  ■  '  jf 

"I  '"■■•■I    'r-'    ' '  '.■  '"■,    ..inenti  of    Ijir  i,,^ 


*#  of 

■  if 


power  re<)ulred  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  engine*  and  mathlncry.  frtr  lij,- 

maklog  a  more  correct  compariaoo  wtth  ihe  pi>wer  expended  on  the  Atmo» 

at  Kiugatown,  oa  In  that  c»*e  tl>e  power  required  for  ihl*  purpose  ia  aJ»c. 

power  required  to  work  the  rope  In  t^e  caaei  ipecitied  amounta  to  a  loss  v.i  t* 

to  17  per  cent,  of  the  lotnl,  decfeaaiog  ai  the  tvcl^bt  of  the  tr*ln  is  augtnenitra. 

In  proceedhnf  to  compare  with  theae  the  result*  of  the  eiperimentton  the  Atmoavhtfk 
Railway,  It  is  my  object  to  select  a  case  Ui  etch,  which  shali  present  the  closest  analutfe 
in  the  amount  of  their  resistajiee  and  velodty.  The  4lh  train  in  Table  Xo.  VII.,  Aud  the 
IJth  In  Table  No.  VI.  i^rretpond  very  cloaely  In  tbeae  partlculara.  the  total  re>isianc«  of 
tile  former,  Incltidlog  the  friction,  gravity,  and  resistant*  «f  atmosphere,  helbi/  i.jmii  Vj 
U>2  h.  p.,  and  of  the  latter  Ut()  h,  p.,  and  the  respective  velociiles   being  -J<>  -, 

per  hour.    The  losa  of  power  from  the  working  of  the  rope  In  the  former  c.i 
in*  per  eeni,  of  the  total,  while  the  loaa  in  the  latter,  arisiiig  from  ralalrr 
i**f  ***"**  imperfections  of  the  apparatus,  amoiiou  to  74  per  cent,  of  the  tuu;  uo^tr, 
lo  order*  however,  u  Institute  a  correct  comparison  betn^^en  theae  two  caaea,  the  l&t^ 
power  In  the  former  must  be  increased  In  the  pro|>onion  of  the  mean  to  th^-  irmximum 
▼cUicMyt  wbJch  in  this  instance  la  aacert^tned,  from  eapcriroenta  made,  to  l-  1 
kh«  toUl,  and  the  compariaoa  etands  thus  :  the  ItMt  of  power  on  the  ^ 
aootams  to  4b  per  cenl^  while  that  on  the  Kjn.i»tawn  and  Dalkey  Railway  }• 
Thb  result  b  obtained  with  a  train  which  represeou  the  avarage  working  of  tUt  i.k4«iai* 
locllne;  It  la  therefore  evident  that  iu  thla  particular  Instance  the  tope  la  very  conalde*. 
ably  more  economical  than  the  atmaspheric  system.     If  weaasumeother  weight*  of  rr  wn 
we  ihall  perceive,  that  as  they  become  lighter  the  proportion  of  loss  by  tb- 
apparatus  will  be  dlnihdahed  ««  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  effect  of  1- 
panving  the  redutVi^jn  In  pressure,  but  the  proportion  of  lota  by  the  rope  vvil 
aa  the  power  required  to  work  the  rope  Itself  is  the  same  with  a  light  a*  uiih  ^  i,e*vy 
iraio  i  while  on  the  other  hand,  with  beavSer  tratna  the  proportion  ol  loss  by  tlie  rope  wtU 
be  dlmlnlihed,  and  thm  hy  the  atmospheric  system  greatly  augmea ted,  fn^m  the  Increased 
effeel  isf  the  leakage,  and  the  additional  power  required  to  raise  the  raciiuai  to  a  jrreater 
hiflght,  ° 

Thla  comparison  may  be  carried  further  by  examining  thequantity  of  fae)  «'>><>•>>   <-^i  — r 
day  on  these  two  line* ;  and  this  1  am  enabled  to  accooipliih  from  the  observ 
night's  working  of  the  Eustnn  Incline*  and  from  an  experiment  on  the  Klngatotv 
Railway,  In  which  the  number  of  trains,  the  exact  weight  of  each,  and  the  t  '" 

fiiel^  vraa  oacertaloed  dtiriag  an  eniira  day.  The  remit  of  the  former  wai,  t 
aetragtng  44  tooi  each,  tbe  mean  realitance  of  which  amounted  to  ISiKJIb  .  u  . 
•lie  incline  of  O-HI  mile  length,  at  a  mean  velocity  of  abotit  17  mite«  per  hou  ^ 
1&  hours,  with  a  contomption  of  30  <iwl*  of  coal  ^  and  the  result  of  the  latter 
Irttin*  averaging  44  tons  each,  the  mean  rraiaUnce  of  which  amoiinled  to  ; 
drmwn  up  the  Incline  of  l-2*J  mile  length,  at  a  mean  velocity  of  about  14  mi: 
la  one  day  of  eight  hottra,  with  a  consumption  of  29  cwt.  of  coal.  The  tu 
coal  per  mile  0/  the  trains  in  these  two  cu-^ea  amounts  to  2M  lb.  on  the  En 

and  '/6G  lb.  at  Kingstown  ,  and  dividing  these  by  their  respective  amounts  o;  ;.,,   ,., ,i 

gravity,  we  obtain  the  comparative  coD»umpiiou  per  lb.  of  tractive  force  aa  *1»  Ih  In  liia 
former  case,  and  -;,U  lb.  tn  the  latter. 

The  reiu It  of  this  comparison  corre»pondi  very  etoiely  with  »' -  - -^  ' 

of  h.  p.  and  the  alight  tn consistency  Is  accounted  for  by  the 
not  taken  into  conslderatloo  the  times  the  fires  were  alight,  t)i 

the  engines,  he.     But  theae  1   have  purposely  omitted,  as  .i   i,a»   , 

enter  Into  a  corapariaon  of  details,  but  only  to  Illustrate  genertUy  the  run 
the  working  of  the  two  syatrma;  and  this  cannot  fUll  to  be  iti  teres  ling,  inasnv  , 

Inatance  which  allowi  of  a  fair  ptfrmtlel  being  drawn  between  the  two  systc,,  ,.  r  m^vc 
power,  the  amount  of  work  performed  'o  the  two  caaes  l>fing  nearly  fltfke.  md  the  tmtna 
In  each  being  drawn  only  In  ome  direction,  descenrtlog  in  the  other  dirttiion  by  the  for*;e 
of  gravity.  If,  however,  we  take  lom*  of  the  trains  which  are  dmwn  up  the  Ensluu 
Incline,  amounting  to  fully  lOO  Ions  weight,  we  shall  find  that  the  total  resinenee  exceeds 
the  caoacily  of  the  lube  which  is  employed  at  Ktogttoivn  namely,  15  Inches  diameter; 
for  supposing  the  pressure  to  be  equal  to  22  Inches  height  of  the  barometer,  or  U  lis, 
pertquare  inch,  the  train  jiiat  named  upon  the  gradient  of  I  In  7«S  which  IsnearfTe 
tipper  end  of  the  Euston  Incline,  and  continues  for  about  one* third  of  its  lengthy  would 
offer  a  realataoce,  at  a  velocity  of  17  miles  per  hour,  ol  about  4W0  lb.,  and  would  ther** 
fore  require  a  tube  of  23  Inches  uiameter. 

Such  an  Increase  of  tube,  U  must  be  obsen-ed.  Immediately  Implied  a  gtwat  re  trjc'ioji  L.f 
velocity  milh  the  atraoipheric  system,  or  an  increased  size  of  air  pump,  lav, 
res|iondlng  iucreaae  of  poiver,  because  the  ratio  between  the  areas  of  the  1 
vacuum  tube  la  atfected  ;  and  it  hat  been  clearly  shown  that,  ivofktng  at  u  hi^ 
a  small  tube,  or  Increasing  the  sixe  of  the  tube  aud  iowericig  the  vacuum,  1 
amount  of  power  he  employed.  Involves  e(|rially  the  facri^cre  of  velocity.     H 
ceive  a  decided  proof,  that  what  is  termed  guod  gradLetiLs  Is  not  a  matter  or   ; 
to  the  atuioapheric  s>iiiem,  and  that  we  ahaU  not  be  juttlAed  In  attrlbmlog  toll  ihc  pc  '  x 
of  ecunomUing  the  construction  of  raiiwayi  to  any  considerable  eate tit  by  ai-uiding  itis 
aetessU)  ot  levelling  the  faca  of  the  country. 

By  thevumpariaons  we  have  entered  into,  we  see,  that  In  the  case  of  the  Enslon  Inclfiie^ 
anipe  ia  considerably  more  eeoiiumical  aa  a  means  of  conveying  motive  power  (hajia 
vacuum  tiibt- ,  but  If  the  incline  were  Increased  to  u  length  of  3  or  4  miles,  thra  wtmtd 
beccMii.  I    'liable,  as  the  loss  of   power  from  the  fricilon   of  the  lOpe  it»cfe^e» 

eaiu. !  riiou  of  the  kiigth  i  but  in  the  atmospheric  syjiem  tht?  loss  ir<m\  the 

leak  4|  icfvase  so  rapidly,  aa  a  large  portion  of  it  aristf  frdm  ihe  air  nu»i  and 

tube  jnsum,  ^d  ii  the  same  with  all  kngtha  on;tCLtifc:-,^blai4jt  »!•  MrfowllfJLjblai^ 
illustrated  by  referring  to  tb«  clrcumsta<ic«s  ortm  VmkkmM.  m^nf^n^k^J^chm 
deetned  by  the  inventors  of  the  atmospheric  tfatea  ptCQilarly  adviiitflftiras  fo7tt4  .^ 
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cmtion,  etpedftUv  in  point  (^  power,  where  they  coasider  the  economy  rttnlting  fhtm  Its 
adoption  would  be  found  most  conaplcnoui  and  ded^re.  Btt  aa  the  ctrcmnataneea  of 
thia  caae  arepeenllar,  and  dictr  introdoetion  here  wooftd  tetcrrapt  the  natural  conrae  of 
invtatlgatlon,  I  ahall  append  to  tfala  Report  a  few  obaerratlona  on  theankt^act,  ftimtabed  at 
my  reqneat  hy  Mr.  6.  F.  Bidder,  who  haa  particularly  deroted  faia  attention  to  the  appli- 
cation ot  the  atmoapberlc  ayatem  to  that  railway. 

f  LocomoHwfPow€r. 

1  wffl  now  proceed  to  Inquire  whether  the  capacity  of  the  locomotlTa  engine  and  the 
lose  of  power  hy  the  locomotlre  lyatcm  czoatd  or  fkn  ahort  of  that  iadlCBted  by  tha  exp». 
rlmentaupon  wMch  thia  Beport  la  baaed.  Tb%4thTraio1aTableNo.  Ill.bdaf  t>»t>a 
which  the  greateat  Telocity  waaattatoed.  it  la  taken  aatha moat adTMtageonatA  thenar 
lyatem  under  dlacuaalon :  the  load  in  thia  caae  waa  21*6  tona,  and  the  Telocity  S4*7  miles 
per  hour  waa  attained  on  a  riae  of  1  In  115,  preaenting  a  realatanctf  of  1811  lb.,  indudiaf 
the  friction,  gravity,  and  realatance  of  the  atmoaphcre.  In  orencomiAg  thia  lealatanoa^ 
the  cxpetimeDt  ahewa  a  loaa  by  the  atmoapherie  ajalem  of  68  per  cent.  Nov  a  looon*- 
tiTO  eogine  under  theae  drcumatancea,  in  addition  to  the  1811  lb.,  muat  oveTome  the 
fHction,  graTtty,  and  atmon>heric  reetetance  of  tha  ennlne  and  tender,  which  te  aboat 
900  lb.,  together  with  a  ftartber  realatance  arialng  Arom  ttaa  preaaure  of  the  atoaoapheie 
againat  the  plataoa,  peculiar  to  the  working  of  a  locemotire,  aa  it  ia  a  non-ooodenalni 
engine :  theae  will  amount  to  8'^  and  23  per  cent,  rcapecttrely,  or  tomther  to  64  per  cent, 
of  the  total  power  developed  by  the  tagtnt.  In  diia  compaxiaon,  I  have  neglected  the 
friction  of  the  warking  gear  of  the  enotoe,  aa  thia  la  alao  oasltted  In  the  atatlooary  engloab 
the  indicator  diagrama  at  Klngatown  being  taken  from  the  air  pomp  and  not  from  tb« 
Bteam  cylinder.  I  have  alio  not  noticed  the  loea  tliat  would  arlae  from  the  alipptng  of 
the  wheela,  when  a  locomotive  engfne  la  worked  upon  eo  ateep  a  gradient.  The  loaa  of 
power,  thereibre,  by  the  uae  of  the  tocomotiw  eogme  under  auch  drenmatancaa,  appears 
aomewhat  to  exceed  that  ahown  by  the  atmoapherie  ajatem ;  thia  ia,  however,  — -^  -"- 
adiantMaauB  ■amparlaan  far  the  loeoBMMlve  englna,  bacanaa  thsgradli  ' 
upon  which  it  can  be  woiked  economically. 


r  by  ttaa  atoMapherle  ayatem  la  leaa  than  by  kwomotlva  engtaMB  oo  this 
ofl  in  116|  whUfltoa  the  other  band,  whenever  the  raalalanft  ot  the  train  la 


czpenditnra  of 

gndtantofliiL ..  , 

ioeh  that  a  high  vacnoa  ia  raqulied,  the  locomotive  haa  tha 


over  the  i 


Kan^Ma,andao  flv 


|lnaa,andao  flv  prove  that  the 
rhat  ataepar  gndienta,  and  that 
la  with  locoaaotiva  engteas.    It 


',  aattmalfaM 
lalyreteftd 


Tha  Ufhlaattiatoa  taken  upon  tha  Kingatownand  Datkar  Incline  at  the  vekidties  ra- 
corded  probably  eaweed  ths  capabttWea  oflocomotlv  < 
atmoapherie  ayatam  la  capable  of  bekig  appUcd  to  i 
on  auch  gradients  n  greater  apeed  may  be  maintained  than 
moat  be  obaerved,  howevar,  that  thia  advantage  la  not  peculiar  to  the  I 
bat  nectamrily  accoaipanlea  every  ayatem  coaalaltng  of  a  aeriaa  of  al 
which  tha  graMty  of  tha  moving  power  fenaa  no  part  of  the  realBtaace  to : 

If  we  convert  the  loada  moved  in  the  experimenta  into  eqnivalea*  loada  on  a  lavil, 
we  ahall  then  And  that  fai  no  caae  they  exceed  ihe  duty  which  Isbefaig  dally  peiAnined  by 
s.    ThuB,  taking  enwriment  No.  4,  the  load  belBg26-»toan^  the  fsalau 
I  per  ton  upon  an  Incltoe  of  1  In  116,  at  a  velocity  of  84J  milea  per  hoar,  eat' 
tha  realatanco  of  the  atmoaphcre  according  to  Laidnar'a  experimenta  prtvlaaaly  i 

201b.pert(m. 
10       „ 
20       „ 

50 
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20       n 
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Total  resiftnoe   . 
And  tbe  retfttance  npon  a  level  will  be, 
Friction  •  • 

Atmosphere 


Total  resistance 


Therefore,  thia  train  af  2^6  tona»  on  tha  Inclina  of  1  In  116,  wfll  bs  aqnhralent  to  41tons 
Mapead  of  34*7  miles  per  hoar.   This  duty,  which  la  Ind    . 
B  expertanenta  at  Klngaiow  ii»  la  much  rvraaiiid  daily  on  msny lines 

of  rallwsy  tai  thia' country^  and  eapedally  bv  tha  Graat  Waatirn,  and  Northern  and 


upon  a 
tbauta 


utmoet  given  by  the  i 


Throoghoot  tbe  experlmenta,  it  will  beaaea  that  thadaty  pertbrmed  bytba 
Kingstown  and  Dalkey  engine^  wiien  ndnced  to  aa  eqnivdaat  level,  Mia  ahort  of  tha 
dally  performaaee  of  loeomotlfa  eofinsa  on  onr  pi  Indpal  Uoea  of  ndlway,  both,  aa  regards 


When  tbe  comparison  la  nwde  by  applying  tbe  locoaotlva  eagins  to  tbe  ctrcumatances 
of  the  Kingatown  and  Dalkey  IncUnie,  the  atmoapherie  wstem  baaow«a  tha  mara  advaa- 
tageoua.  Such  a  compariaon.  however,  cannot  be  bald  aa  stiictlv  oamot,  bacsnaa  the 
locomotive  engine,  aa  a  motive  power  on  ateep  gradients,  Is  wastarol,  axpaaatva,  and  nn-^ 
certain  i  therefore,  on  a  long  aerlea  of  bad  aradlenfa,  extending  over  aaveral  mUea»  where 
the  kind  of  traffic  la  each  that  It  iaeeaential  to  avoid  intermedwte  atoppagaa,  tha  atmoa> 
pheric  ayatem  would  be  the  more  expedient.  U,  however,  Intermedlata  atoppagaa  ara  not 
ol^tlooable,aa  la  tha  oaae  in  tbe  oooveyanoa  of  heavy  gooda  and  nUnaral  trains  on  the 
raUwaya  in  the  nelghbouriiood  of  Newcaatla>upon»Tyne,  the  appUaatlon  of  the  rope  la 
prefirable  to  the  atmoapherie  ayatem*  Thia  conckurion  I  cencdva  to  be  Ailly  eatabliahad 
oy  the  compariaon  which  haa  been  made  between  tha  Kingatown  and  Euaton  Indlnes* 


be  borne  In  mind  that  they  have  reflerenoe  aoialy  to  t&e  qaaatien  of  power,  and  ara  en- 
tirely Independent  of  tha  qoaation  of  erpenaa  or  coavenlanoa :  the  next  atap  in  tha  In- 
quiry will  therefiMre  be,  the  expanse  of  conatroctlng  Unaa  on  eacli  system,  sad  tha  prob^ 
Ue  coat  of  working. 

In  approaching  thia  queation.  It  la  dealrahle  first  to  aacertain  how  fkr  It  nuy  be  practU 
cable  to  work  with  a  aingle  Une  of  vacuum  tube,  which  la  certainly  by  amna  conddered 
fbaaible  even  on  great  public  rallwaya.  It  doea  not,  however,  requite  much  conaldeTation 
to  prove  that  a  alogic  line  of  tube  vroald  be  quite  inadequate  to  accommodate  any  onUnarv 
tnJBc,  auch  aa  exlata  on  the  principal  llnea  In  thia  country.  It  has  therefbre  been  nrgea 
by  thoae  who  regard  the  capacity  of  the  atmoapherie  syMem  aa  almoat  rniHmltart,  that  a 
train  may  be  diapatchedeverv  half  hour,  or  even  every  quarter  of  an  hour  t  butlnmakinc 
thia  obaervation,  they  entirely  overlook  the  dreumstaoce,  that  thia  venr  advantage,  in 
reapact  of  the  number  of  tralna,  ia  fhtal  to  the  luffidcncy  of  one  Une  of  tube  (br  any  con- 
aiderable  length  of  raUwsy. 

Sappoae,  for  example,  a  Une  of  raUway  for  112  mUea  length  were  divided  Into  stages  of 
^  milee  each,  aa  propoaed  by  the  inventora ;  if  a  train  were  diapatched  flnom  each  end 
every  half  hour  (br  12  honra,  and  the  apeed  of  abont  87  mUea  per  hour,  Inclndinf  the  siop- 
pagea  for  traffic,  conld  be  attained,  there  would  be  a  trataii  at  every  10  nillea  of  line,  and 
each  train  In  ita  Journey  would  meet  11  other  trains  with  whoae  progtaaa  It  would  inter- 
fere }  in  Aort,  each  train  would  of  naceaalty  be  atopped  11  timea,  and  delayed  until  the 
train  occupying  the  aaction  of  the  tube  bad  quitted  It,  and  the  tabe  bad  been  again  cx- 
hauated.  Such  a  aerlea  of  itoppagea  would.  It  ia  plain,  give  riae  to  eo  great  an  amount  of 
delay,  aa  would  render  the  uae  of  a  doable  line  of  tube  abaolutely  imperative.  In  die 
example  Just  brought  forward  by  way  of  iUustration,  the  mean  apeed  asanmed  la  97  miles 


per  hour,  the  whole  time  of  tbe  Journey  would  therefore  be  thiee  houra:  but  the  c 
atoppagaa  occupying  at  leaat  ten  miontea  each,  which  la  veir  conilderablv  below  what 
praietice  would  reqwe*  would,  notwithstandfaie  the  great  vetodtyaaamnca,  extend  tbe 
time  to  five  henra.  But  let  It  be  remembered  that  theae  atoppagaa  caase  additlnnal 
meeting  of  tralna,  involving  IncreaMd  delay,  and  the  time  ia  conaequrntiy  augmented  to  7% 
haura.  Or  if  the  mean  velocity  be  reduced  to  80  mllea  per  hour,  whlcli  la  now  the 
graataatmeanrateonanyraUway,  the  total  tima  of  the  Journey  wiU  ha  thus  Incaassed  to 
r<>  hoars 

We  nraat  therefore  aaaume  a  doable  Une  of  pipe,  and  thua  the  principal  difficulty  fast 
pointed  oat  ia  certainly  removed  i  but  the  aiuutlon  of  a  double  Une  involves  another 
aemtelf  kaa  ftsuiMaMw,  when  the  expenae  of  the  ayatem  is  tbe  subject  under  dbcoMloa. 
The  atooiute  atoppage  of  trahm  la  avoided,  bat  a  moat  decided  aad  Urp»  reduction  ot 
spaed  moat  atiU  neeaaaarlly  arlaa  at  tha  atatloaa  where  tbe  tralna  Intemact,  unless  a  aepa. 
rate  aeriea  of  atationaryenclnea  be  erected  for  each  ttneoftttbei  btiasat  the  eaghae  nwmt 
be  occupied  in  exhauating  7  milea  of  tube  at  once,  which  woula  detract  very  consldciabty 
from  the  velocity.  SncharedocthMiiaqultelnadmiaaablalfwaaretoview  the  ayatem  as 
applied  to  the  great  thoroughfoaea  of  tma  country ;  in  iridch  caae  I  am  confident  that 
every  perfection  of  which  it  la  anaceptihle  namt  be  carried  oot. 


The  <Uficulty  suggested  aa  calling  fcr  duplicate  aerlea  of  atatlonarv  englnea.  may  atllrst 
sight  sppear  anrnMnntable  by  ooafinlns  the  dopUcatioa  to  the  points  where  tbe  ttalns 
noieet,  and  thereby  avoiding  a  laige  addition  to  the  origtasl  oatiay  ia  eatabUkhins  tbe 
aystem  upon  a  long  Une  of  raUway :  thk,  hawever,  praaapnoaea  that  the  trains  arw  not 
atarted  as  fkeqaently  aa  every  ludf  hear,  altaoe  that  womd  occaalon  the  dupBcattoa  ot 
everyenglne.  snt  thia  win  not  be  fbuad  to  be  the  caae,  becaaae  the  Interaectioaa  o£  the 
tralna  cannot  poaaUaly  be  made  to  take  place  ahraya  at  tha  aame  polata,  even  on  the  sap. 
position  that  each  railway  la  worked  Independentiy  of  every  other  with  which  It  maybe  la 
connection.  When  we  Introduce  In  addition,  the  fSct  that  aeveral  branch  Unea  muat  na^ 
ceaaartty  fiow  Into  the  main  traaki,  that  no  Une  can  be  worked  independentiy,  that  tbe 
arrival  af  tralna  la,  and  muat  alwaya  be,  aobject  to         "  ' 


from  theli  local 


aatin 


much  Irregalarlty,  aometimes  arkdng 
wsstasr^  aad  at  otBeiSk  from  cimtiugen^ 


dea  laaeparahle  from  ao  complicated  a  machine  aa  a  raUway,-^t  muat  be  palpable  that 
two  iadepeodant  aeriaa  of  atatJanary  eaglaea  iaras  ln<ls|WiMsMs  aa  fa  Indapandinf  Itaas 
of  vacuum  tube,  for  the  accompllahmant  of  that  certainty,  legnlarity,  and  dlspatdi,  which, 
alreadv  characlarlae  onllaary  rattway  operatlana> 

If  what  haa  been  urged  be  thought  incoodualve  with  refarenee  to  the  duplicate  antes  of 
staSkmmjmgliiM,  tbe  altarnativeof  checkinf  or  atopphig  aaeh  trate  at  the  pohita  wtare 
fhav  meet  must  be  admitted  aa  inevitable,  liecauae  two  lengfthsoraactioaaof  tube  msMtb^ 
under  the  proceaa  of  exhauatlon  at  one  time  by  the  aame  enginet  we  have,  therefore,  ta 
Inquire  Into  the  pracUcablUty  of  exhauating  7  milea  of  tube  by  the  engine  erected  and  caU 
cnUtad aa  only  adaqaate  to  tha  efficient eehanatWm  of  afmUaalengtL  Thecalcn 
made  in  the  prevloaapart  of  thia  Bsport,  aarhaaahlsrt  of  Isskage,  peers thst  aaya 
toworicaUneinthUmaanar,wookllnvelvaaachadfaalaBtloaoeveladty  ai  i 

aaction  of  tralna  aaooaklBOt  fell  to  extead  Ita  Infinaacet  aad  pMaaea  great  1.^ , 

throoghoat  the  eyatem,  when  coafiaed  area  to  one  ladepeadaat  llneof  raUwayj  amAtlii» 
weald  apply,  in  an  exagparatad  degrse»  ta  the  imwunsi  trihatsrf  atrsmm  "  -^ 
mast  flow  aooaer  or  later  lato  att  the  mala  thninsghfliiM  oi  rslinaqrcoi 
pdtats,  snd  undar  conditkwa,  which  canaot  at  tbb  moaieat  be  aatklpated 
Bfrnng  riaana  fnr  thiii  drniblr  enalaia  liaing  rnqulrail,  la.  that  In  raaa  nf  aiij  fiUiiiaftnias 
of  the  eo^inea,  the  whole  traflte  of  aa  entira  diatrlct  of  ooaatty  woald  be  I 
emrineateaehalatloawould  be  laqalrad  to  provldaa  ' 
italaon 


r  by  thai 


lalraadyc 


Theae  fkcta  in  rsf aranoe  to  tha  expenae  of  en  aslractisii  (fori  rwaairl  l 
light  than  aa  fkcta,  becauae  they  are  the  Inevitable  aonaaqnanceawhldi  must  attach  tbeau 
aelvaa  to  thia  lyatem  wherever  applied,)  lead  meto  eatlmate  the  original  ooatmochli 
than  any  amount  which  haa  been  caimlated  upon  by  thoae  who  have  made  their  c   ' 
pobUc  on  thia  aubject. 

Comparative  EsHmaiet, 

ITr.  ftesiada  gave  Sir  Frederick  Smith  and  Profaaaor  Barlow  a  calculation  of  eost^for 
svsragaloadsora^tonssttbsrateof  8#aU]csperhoar,  ftorssfaigis  Une  of  stiaospborte 
rsttwsy.  Since  Mr.  Samuda  fturnlabed  this  cslmlatiea,  experleaeeat  Khigatown  baa  pr^ 
duoad  aoma  modification  in  the  proportiona  of  the  englnea  aad  vacuum  tube :  the  Ibaow- 
lag  is  now  his  eatlmato  of  coat  for  the  apparatus  saappBaahta  to  each  Uaea  of  i 
the  liondon  snd  F' — * — ' — 


41.632 
770 
250 
295 
295 
100 


Coitper  Wk  in  Length. 
Yacnnm  tabe,  15  inchea  diameter 
Longitadinal  valve,  &c    . 
Composition  for  lining  aid  valva  groove 
Planfaig,  drilUng,  &c.        .  .  < 

Lairing,  jointing,  &c. 
Station  valves  and  piston  apparatna 


Bngine,  100  borse^power,  wiili  pomp,  &e.  £^250 
Bngine-bonse,  cbimney,  &c       .  .         450 


3,M2 


Total  for  3|  milea 
Cost  per  mile  in  length 

Total  cost  per  mile 
It  wfll  be  obscrvsd  that  Mr.  Samuda  haa  only 


£4^700 


1,343 


fbrtbeaafaiilalkieofv 


tube  sad  s  aln^series  of  englnea,  under  the  Imnreaalsn  that  auch  an  aiianaimanl  ia 
adequate  tn  meet  every  nmaaltj.  Bat  fVom  what  haa  been  aaMoa  thie part  or  tbe  sah-> 
Jsct,  I  think  it  Is  msde  evident,  thst  such  a  limitation  In  the  arrangamenta  on  any  im- 
portant Uae  of  ooaununieatioa  would  be  very  inexpedleBt,taaay  tbe  lewri:  Hwrecoaar- 
quentiy  reviaed  thia  eatimate,  and  the  following  *PPsara  to  meto  be  the  ndnhnum  expeaae 
at  which  the  atmoapherie  apparatus  coold  be  applliBd  to  any  extenaive  line  of  railway. 


Cbttper  Mile  Ht  Length. 

▼aonnm  tube  15  indies  diameter  •  •  • 

2  enginet  of  250  h.  p.  eacb,  (at  33,000  lb.)  with 

pnmpa,  &c.  complete,  at  £25  per  h.  p.^  £12,500 

Bngine-honse,  chimnej,  reaeifoir  or  well  1,500 


£7,00» 


Total  for  3^  miles 
Cost  per  mile  in  length 

Total  cost  per  mile 


£14,000 


1  The  powrr  of  each  of  these  engloea  appeara  at  firat  very  great  when  compvad  with 
that  given  In  Mr.  Samuda'a  eatlmate,  but  the  real  comparison  upsn  the  SSI 
commerdsl  b.  p.  wiU  be  126  to  100. 
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at  acted!  Mr.  8mmad^  tttioMte  TCiy  ooB«ldenblT,  but  the  came  hu  bara 
ftspteiaed:  I  will  mwdy  now- add  that  tUt  branch  of  thaiooiilryhii  bcea«ii- 
rtd  iiMO  and  pnnmed  with  the  moat  anxlooa  dedre  to  under  rather  tnan  over  estimate 
_je  ooet.  and  that  I  an  coniinccd  the  amounts  no«r  put  down  are  below  those  which  would 
W  ftmnd  In  practice.  Thla  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  for  It  will  be  seen  I  have  taken  the 
gfae  of  vacuum  tnbe  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Samnda,  who  I  think  does  not  appear 
vufldeotly  to  have  appreciated  the  Importance  of  fully  prorlding  for  the  Uuie  amount  of 


<rala  to  BMmsrttd  to  twealy  and  se-iUmsi  ttitity  carriages,  equal  In  welaht  to  90  or  ISO 
•oMtWhWi  eeald  mt  wttti  dae  icfaid  to  the  cooecnience  of  the  public  be  divided,  and 
Siv«Bdatoaciitetarvala,«BWODld  of  nscsaslty  be  the  coaaeqoence  of  working  with  tills 
•lae  of  talw.    It  nrost  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  present  traffic  consists  of  a  mixture 
^qptdc  pssasager  traina  wtth  stow  goods  tnlnsj  and  upon  the  atmospherle  syetesa,  the 
latto',  which  are  very  heavy,  sometimes  amooallaff  to  UO  tons,  must  be  divided  into  aef*. 
^L  tcalasv  not  oaly  to  bring  them  within  the  capadty  of  the  tube,  but  also  to  prevent  their 
Intcrterencc  with  the  Baxter  paasengcr  tnina:  thto  It  wfll  be  neoeasary  to  consider  iriien 
the  coat  of  woridng  to  mscnased. 

Ibe  power  of  the  engiBsa,  that  I  have  assumed,  may  at  first  appear  laue,  bat  taking 
ttkB  co^ne  on  the  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  Railway  as  our  guide.  It  wiU  be  fovuMi  that  the 
sower  reckoned  upon  does  not  exceed  that  which  would  be  required  to  ensure  sufficiently 
vigh  vdodttas,  wMi  only  the  aeerage  passenger  tralaa  whldi  now  travel  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Hallway  j   and  we  must  bar  in  mind,  that.Uie  atmospheric 
lawitea  the  iiMtaaity  of  employing  veiy  nearly  the  ....  ..  ..^ 

tst  therefbre  ' 


i  mind,  that  ,U»e  atmospheric  system 
same  power  with  light  as  wtth  heavy 
legarded  as  continually  hi  operation : 


TlM  auudmnm  power  nrast  therefbre  be 
thto  to  not  strtetly  trae,  but  the  dUbrenoe  of  poww  of  working  the  air  punp  at  low  and 
Uf^  vneowBS  wittrin  the  onilnaiy  ptacrisal  range,  to  confined  lo  such  narrow  ttralts  as  to 
vender  thto  statement  substantluly  correct.  The  engine  at  Kingstown  may  be  talcen  at 
yBrtyaQOhorsss*jpe<yiaMdayahtoofm(iitogatirinof^iwuytooiTipsnagiadi^ 

**'^*'**^'*"*^''"^  mttea,  whss 


feet  per  mite  at  I 


I  per  hour.   If  weexieDdtbeleogthof  tnbetoa^x 


the 


i  leakue  to  added,  the  power  reqaiosd  to  move  even  such  a  load,  vriitoh  to  below 
the  average  load  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  trafito,  at  thto  velocity,  will  exceed  tlie 
afiO  horses  power,  irikleh  I  have  assumed  as  rsqnlsite,  and  which  makea  the  groeo  expense 
^11,000  per  mile. 

By  referring  to  the  half-yearly  atatemento  of  accounto  of  the  London  and  Binnlagham 
Balhray  Company,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  inveated  In  locomotive  engines  up  to 
Slat  December,  1848,  was  4^71,974.  I7s.  fid.  Far  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  whole 
capital  actually  inveated  under  the  head  of  power,  we  must  add  locomotive  engine  sta« 
ttaia  for  repairing,  ftc. :  thto  item  to  not  separately  stated  in  the  accounto,  but  we  shall 
te«nfa  In  tsMng  tt  ^IM,000,  msidnf  the  total  Investment  Ibr  power  ^ini,974. 

It  most  be  understood  that  I  am  not  attempting  here  to  comprise  all  the  sums  which 
Might  «e«e  noder  thto  hoadinf ,  anppoiln|  the  acoounto  to  be  ftilly  dissected :  my  only 
ol[[)oet  toto  make  a  cosapaimUve  eatimalv,  whidi  to  done  correctly  enough  without  intro- 
^sina  SQoh  itoos  aa  woaftd  be  common  lo  both  eyatems.  The  compariaoo  of  capital 
ior  power  npon  thto  basli^  on  the  London  and  Bhrmlngham  Bailway,  would 
thus:— 


Locomotive  engines  and  stotlons 
Atmo^heric^apparatus  fbr  HI  miles,  at  ^11,000  per  mile 


.1^321,974 
1,221,000 

r  a  dMirrcnoe  in  flmmr  of  the  loeooMtive  tyatem,  as  fbr  aa  capital  In  power  to  con. 
ccmed,ofjtf«l09,026.  Thto  large  diaparity  in  the  cost  of  tiM  two  descriptions  of  power, 
alfht»  fet  to  orgfd,  be  moee  thanaaved  by  a  redoctton  in  the  original  cost  of  construction 
of  the  railway.  Ihto  to  parttoUy  tme  in  the  caae  of  the  London  and  Birmha«ham  Bail- 
way,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  generally  imagined. 

I  eaanot  now  attempt  to  enter  into  the  rainuUie  of  thto  part  of  the  snt^ect,  becaaae 
It  vroold  Involve  a  complete  revision  of  all  the  original  plans,  and  numerous  considera- 
Uniaa  which  oould  not  now  be  fslrly  weighed.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  oarrylng  out 
the  noouMriooa  regarding  capital  in  thto  particular  case,  we  may  suppoee  that  a  saving  of 
jgpOO^wO  might  have  been  acoompliabed  in  the  original  design,  by  toe  application  of  the 
nonaaphcrlc  syatemz  atUI  it  would  only  have  been  a  tranaler  of  expcaoiture  from  exca. 
vationa,  tunnels,  and  bridges,  to  ateam  enginea  and  pipes.  The  ultimate  capital  would 
thoa  have  been  the  same. 

If  we  now  take  aome  other  llnea  of  railway  with  the  riew  of  ascertalntog  how  far  their 
cant  conld  have  been  diminished  by  the  application  of  the  atmospheric  system,  we  shiUl 
fiiml,  tiiflt,  as  dte  aorlhce  of  the  country  becomes  more  favourable,  the  economy  In  con- 
atractkm  entiiely  disappears  i  and  when  we  arrive  at  a  perfectly  plain  country,  such  as 
extote  in  the  esatem  countlea  of  England,  where  frw  provisions  sre  required  In  the  form 
nf  aauMvaHooa.  tnnnala,  and  bridgaa,  the  application  of  the  atmoapheric  system  would 
ccrulnly  donbto  the  origmal  cost  where  a  oonble  line  of  ralto  to  employed.  The  Otmnd 
Jnactlon  Bailway  to  a  oaae  where  no  reduetkm  of  original  outtoy  could  have  been  eflbcted, 
ninea  the  gmdinnto  already  conCorm  to  the  natnral  anrlhoe  of  the  country  thronghoot  a 
.  v«rr  large  proportlou  of  the  whoto  line.  The  adoption  of  the  atmospheric  system  In  thto 
CMO  woold  thtfafore  have  caused  a  very  larm  aii^pnentatton  In  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pony  {  probably  aa  much  as  jtfBOOO  per  mile,  oeing  the  difference  of  cost  between  the  twro 
deaertptiotts  of  power. 

I  wUl  now  proceed  to  the  comparative  coat  of  working  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Bailway  upon  the  atmoaphiTlc  and  locomotive  systems ;  and  In  doing  thto  I  shall  exclude 
nil  aoch  Items  of  expense  ss  are  common  to  both.  These  caicutotlons,  ss  well  as  those 
vhi^nave  been  entoed  toto  for  determining  the  relative  original  outtoy  in  construction 
snat  be  looked  noon  as  merehr  approximate  statements,  without  any  prstenston  to 
^bwnHnfr  aceoracy.  In  adopting  thto  method.  It  must  recollected  that  while  the  cost  of 
tocnaoUve  power  to  taken  f^om  the  accounto  of  the  company,  the  principal  Items,  and 
onlflhone  which  may  be  lakan  aa  oertain.  In  the  coet  of  the  atmMpheric  system,  are 
liHiyil'BUl  Into  the  oonpnratlve  statement :  In  the  latter,  many  minor  expenses,  in  the 
V  of  expertonoe, most nnavoidably  be  omitted;  thus  glring  some  advantage  In  the 


t  of  toeauiotif  power  upon  the  London  and  Bbmingham  Bailway,  for  the 
jmxr  1S43;  was  aa  follows: 


'Wfigcfi  of  eogiiie  drirfirt  ind  firemen 

Coke 

Oil,  bote  pipety  and  fire  tooU,  pumping  engines,  and  water 

laboonera  and  defiperi,  waite  and  oil 

Repairs  of  engines  and  tenders  .... 

Coals  mA  fiioifood,  expenses  of  stationarj  engine  at 
'Wolferton,  repairs  of  buildings,  gu  and  incidental 
diargea  •••••••. 

SiycriBtaBdfiBi,  clerks'   and    foremens'  salaries,  and 


£9,673 

25,541 

4,099 

4,194 

12,521 


3,172 
4,634 


Tbecaq^tnae 


U  worioBg  the 
aaloBowa: 


£63,834 
ric  system  for  one  year,  I  estimate 


Wages  of  engine  men,  64  at  6v.  1             *  ^^ a  r^n 

stokers          64at3j./            **        '        '  **''»^" 

The  same  during  the  night          .        .        .        •        .  10,512 

Coal,  172  tons  per  day  at  9«. 28,332 

Oil,  hemp,  tallow,  and  repairs  at  5  per  cent,  on  cost  of 

engines 20,000 

Superintendence  same  as  locomotive   ....  4,634 

Annual  cost £73,9902 

I  have  already  steted  that  the  above  sum  has  no  preMMilon  to  prseiie  aceonoy,  bnt 
sinca  I  hnve  intenttanally  omlttad  numsrons  Items  of  expense,  whteh  moat  arise,  (the 
•xactnoMmnt  of  which  no  one  can  vei 
tlon  with  much  confidence,}  I  prelbr  ] 
the  sBost  finonrable  to  the  new  invent 

tlon  between  the  atmoapheric  and  lotometlve  fystema  does  not  by  any  aMm  . 
haa  been  advanced,  depend  on  the  mere  nnnoal  coat  of  wofking.  I  ihall  content  myMlf 
with  the  above  atetenent,  which  hi  my  ophilon  anOdeotty  estahhshea  the  feet,  that  the 
ooat  of  woridng  the  London  and  Bhmtagham  Bailway,  or  any  other  Una  with  a  stanllar 
tmOc,  hy  the  atmoapheric  system,  wonkl  greaUy  axeaad  that  by  lewiwiUfe  enginea. 

The  Iteosa  of  the  above  estimate  need  aome  fhrthereaEplanatten ;  1  will,  thersfbie,  new 
proceed  to  give  the  views  that  have  led  me  to  adept  the  date  upon  which  it  Is  fbundod. 
The  item  of  ei^faie  men  and  stokers  Is  of  conrse  baaed  npon  what  I  believe  weohi  be 
required  If  the  atmospheric  apparatus  were  organised  In  the  most  perfect  manner,  that  la, 
with  a  double  series  of  engines.  The  second  item,  which  is  sfanply  a  repetition  of  the 
ibat,  is  oonsMered  to  be  necessary,  because  the  London  and  Birmingham  RaHway,  and 
aeveral  othcea,  an  In  point  of  Ihet  at  woiic  day  and  night.  In  oonaeqpienae  of  either  matt 
or  ooods'  trains  occupying  all  parte  of  the  line,  during  some  hours  of  the  night.  The 
mail  trains  of  necessity  do  this,  but  the  goods  It  mav  be  ssid  should  be  transmitted  by 
day:  this  may  appear  praotleable  on  a  cursory  view,  but  a  more  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  the  traffic  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  trsnaportetlon  of  merchant 
dlte  between  varlousparts  of  the  kingdom  absolutely  calls  for  the  use  ot  most  railways 
during  the  night.  We  must,  therefbre,  look  forward  In  msking  all  our  arrangemente 
upon  the  artertea  of  communication  throughout  the  country,  to  thefr  being  made  avaiteble 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  duriag  all  seasons.  Whatever  exceptteos  any  peculiar 
laeattty  may  preeent  to  thla  poettlon,  they  wiU  not  be  found  to  aflfeet  the  broad  queatton 
which  la  now  under  consideration. 

The  Item  of  coal,  Ui  the  eatiosate  of  workteg  expenses,  la  obtained  by  supposing  each 
aeetion  of  84  ndlet  to  be  occupied  by  two  stationary  engines  of  260  h.p.  each,  that 
thla  power  la  exerted  during  six  hours  per  day  of  S4  hours,  and  that  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  coal  Is  41b.  per  h.p.  per  hour,  Includlna  all  the  waate  which  would  arlae 
niiae  during  the  18  honra  when  the  engine  Is  not  worktng,  but  the  fire  alight.  This  dme 
of  the  engine's  worUne,  six  hours  per  day.  Is  determined  bv  taking  the  preeent  number 
of  paasengcr  tralas,  (12,)  and  doubling  the  number  of  gooda'  traina,  which  now  amount 
to  three,  averaging  iM  tons  each,  in  order  to  reduce  their  weight  to  tbe  capacity  of  the 
tube  at  a  nKxierste  velodty,  thus  making  In  all  18  traina  per  day  in  each  direction :  and  I 
have  estimated  20  minutea  aa  tbe  least  time  requisite  at  each  section  to  exhaust  the  tube 
at  Ite  maximum  uniform  velodty.  This  consumption,  It  must  be  understood,  applies  to 
the  actual  horse  power,  and  not  to  the  nominal  power,  which  ahould  in  the  present  state 
of  engine  building  be  r^cted  altogether,  aa  much  vagueneea  hae  been  Introduced  Into 
the  subject  by  two  different  stendards  of  horse  power  having  been  adopted.  I  have 
throughout  this  Beport  adhered  to  33,000  lb.  aa  the  standard  home  power. 

The  two  remaining  items  require  no  explanation. 

Before  leaving  this  estlnuite.  It  Is  dc«irable  to  make  an  observation  upon  the  Itenu 
omitted,  and  the  reasons  fbr  doing  so.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  longitudinal  valve,  and 
the  degree  of  attention  which  it  wUl  constantly  require,  are  polnte  upon  which  we  yet 
have  no  Information.  At  Kingstown,  about  two  men  per  mile  are  appropriated  to  the 
application  of  the  coroposlUon,  for  the  purpose  of  malntelnlne  the  tightness  of  the 
valve.  These  items  are  problematical,  but  by  excluding  them  nrom  the  calculations  of 
cost,  the  result  Is  exempted  ftom  doubt  and  dispute.  On  the  other  band,  I  have  thrown 
the  maintenance  of  way  entirely  out  of  the  comparison,  which  would  ULdoubtedly  be 
against  the  locomotive  system  ;  but  this  has  been  strangely  overrated  by  tbe  advocates  of 
the  atmospheric  system.  Thev  hare  uken  for  comparison  the  contract  price  of  maln- 
tainlog  the  Loudon  and  Birmingham  Railway,  namely,  jtfSftO  per  mile,  and  aisumwl, 
without  steting  any  reasons,  thst  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be,  when  the  atmos. 
phoric  avstem  was  applied,  reduced  to  17AI.  per  mile.  To  show  the  fsllacy  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  is  only  necesssry  te  stete  that  on  many  public  rallwAys,  the  wnole  mainte- 
nance is  1ft  by  contract  to  responsible  parties,  under  150/.  per  mile.  Such  discrepancies 
are  easily  explained  by  the  different  materials  through  which  the  railway  is  constructed, 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  worlts,  and  other  circnmstances  In  no  clegree  connected 
with  the  abstarct  question  of  maintaining  the  rails,  blocks,  and  sleepers  In  working  con. 
ditlon.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  that  less  than  ooe-half  the  segregate 
amount  of  expense.  Included  under  the  general  head  of  maintenance,  is  expended  la  pre- 
serving the  rails  in  proper  order;  hence  it  is  that  I  have  given  no  credit  for  the  saving 
under  this  head*  ancl  considered  It  more  than  covered  In  the  items  I  have  excluded  from 
the  cost  of  working  the  atmoapheric  apparatus. 

Having  concluded  my  observations  upon  the  question  of  power,  original  outlay,  and 
cost  of  woridng,  the  two  latter  having  reference  cniefly  to  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Bailway,  I  will  now  offer  one  brief  remark  on  the  application  of  the  atmospheric  system 
to  lines  where  the  traffic  la  of  very  otoderate  extent.  Tbe  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  having  an  unparalleled  traiBc,  It  Is  one  of  the  best  caaee,  In  a  general  point  of 
view,  to  which  the  atmoapheric  system  conld  be  applied. 

Let  na  now  conceive  it  soplied  to  a  case  of  an  opporite  character ;  fbr  example,  the 
Norwich  and  Yarmonth  Bailway,  whlA  haa  cost  about  10,000/.  |*er  mile,  including  car- 
rying stock  and  every  appurtenance.  This  line  passes  over  a  country  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  atmoroheric  system  oonld  have  etfvcted  no  economy  whatever  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  line,  which  has  not  exceeded  a  cost  of  6000/.  per  mile.  The  application  of  a 
alngle  line  of  the  atmoapheric  appsvatua,  wouM,  In  Hue  Insteoce,  have  added  at  least 
5000/.  per  mile,  which  upon  20  mllea,  the  length  of  the  railway,  would  amount  to  100,000/. 
The  mere  interest  of  this  sum,  at  5  per  cent.,  is  6000/.  per  annum,  whereaa  the  actual 
working  of  this  line.  Including  mahitenance  of  way,  booking*oficea,  porterage,  end  all 
other  constant  traffic  chargea,  has  been  let  for  7000'.  per  annum,  being  only  20U0/.  above 
the  bare  Interest  of  the  extra  capital  which  would  be  required  to  lay  down  the  atmos- 
pheric appaiatua;  an  sasminl  which  would  be  quite  inadeqate  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  machinery  nione,  leaving  nothing  to  meet  the  current  eost  of  working.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  a  case  where  the  country  is  favourabte.  the  original  oapltal  small,  and 
the  tralBc  modorata,  where  the  coat  of  the  atmospheric  sfMem  weoM  be  so  bnrthensome 
aa  to  render  It  totally  Inapplicable. 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  comment  npon  the  oomparatiye  velocities, 

safety,  and  casnahies,  arising  from  defects  in  the  machinery  of  both  the 

9  In  this  estimate  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  atmospheric  apparatua  Is  laid  down  at 
the  time  that  the  nilway  la  ooattmcted,  and  thnt  n  saving  is  efllBcted  In  the  oonstractlon 
equal  to  the  additional  ooet  of  the  anparatos:  if  however  It  wen  applied  to  a  Uoe  already 
oonatrated,  anch  aa  the  London  and  Blrminghnm  Bailway,  the  hitereet  on  the  additional 
capital  requlcnd  at  §  par  oenf.  would  in  that  caae  amount  to  44,MS/.  per  anmim,si^ 


the  original  expenditure  on  the  present  stoclLcould  be  reslise^  which  meat  then  be  adde( 
to  the  annoal  coot  of  the  system.  Digitized  Dyvl3 
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Atmospheric  tnd  Locomotive  sjttemt,  and  condades  hii  report  with  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  to  which  the  investigation  hat  led  him. 

Itt.  That  the  Ataaotpheric  •vttem  {■  not  an  economical  mode  of  traotmittinff  power, 
and  laferior  in  this  reipect  lietb  to  locomotive  enginei  and  ttatlonarv  engine*  with  ropee. 

2nd.  That  it  la  not  calculated  practically  to  acquire  and  maintain  higher  Telodtiee  than 
are  comprited  In  the  present  worlring  of  locomotive  enginea. 

3rd.  That  it  would  not,  in  the  mi(}ority  of  Inatancea,  produce  economy  in  the  original 
construction  of  railways,  and  in  many  woiold  most  materially  augment  their  cost. 

4th.  That  on  some  short  railways,  where  the  traffic  is  large,  admitting  of  trains  of  mode- 
rate  weight  but  requiring  high  velocities  and  freaucnt  departures,  and  where  the  face  of 
the  country  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  gradients  suitable  for  lecomottve  engines,  the 
Atmoepheric  system  would  prove  the  most  eligible. 

&th.  That  on  short  lines  of  railway,  say  four  or  ttve  miles  in  length,  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns,  where  frequent  and  rapid  communication  is  required  between  the  termini 
alone,  the  Atmospheric  system  might  be  advantageously  applied. 

6th.  That  on  snort  lines,  such  as  the  BlackwalT  Hallway,  where  the  traffic  is  chiefly  de- 
rived ttom  intermediate  points,  requiring  flnequent  stoppages  between  the  termini,  the 
Atmospheric  system  is  Insppllcable ;  being  much  inferior  to  the  plan  of  disconnecting 
the  cairiagea  fh>m  a  rope,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Intermediate  traffic. 

7th.  That  on  long  lines  of  railway  the  requisites  of  a  large  traffic  cannot  be  attained  by 
io  inflexible  a  system  as  the  Atmoepheric,  in  which  the  efficient  operation  of  the  whole 
depends  so  completely  on  the  perfect  performance  of  each  individual  section  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  appendix  by  Mr.  Bidder,  on  the  application 
of  the  atmospheric  principle  to  the  Blackwall  Railway,  for  which  we  cannot 
now  find  space ;  there  are  also  attached  to  the  report  no  less  than  86  indi-* 
cator  diagrams,  showing  the  pressure  upon  the  air  pump  piston,  and  the  state 
of  exhaustion  in  the  valve  pipe. 

This  report  we  strongly  recommend  to  all  those  who  may  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  working  of  railways. 

The  "Metbor." — Messrs.  Miller,  Ravenhill,  &  Co.,  have  been  again  tuc> 
cesstul,  by  bringing  forward  another  iron  steamer  built  by  tnem  for  the  Oravesend  and 
Blackwall  station ;  she  Is  propelled  by  a  pair  of  40  h.p.  beam  engines,  taken  oat  of  an  old 
Graveeend  steamer :  although  the  new  vessel,  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  old  one) 
the  speed  with  the  same  engines  very  for  exceed  the  old  vessel :  this  shows  what  judicious 
management  will  do  in  the  construction  of  iron  boats.  The  speed  of  the  ** Meteor"  is 
very  trlflingly  Inferior  to  the  renowned  Margate  '*  Prince  of  Wales,**  reported  upon  by  us  In 
last  month's  *'  JoomaL" 

The  New  Rotal  Exchange.— The  last  Report  submitted  to  the  Gresham 
Committee,  states  that  the  following  additional  Decorations  are  directed  to  be  made  :«A 
sUtue  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  be  placed  In  the  centre  of  the  merchanta*  area ;  a  statue  of 
Slliabeth  at  the  south-east,  ancl  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
srea  of  the  late  Exchuge,  to  be  placed  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  merchanta*  area ; 
and  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  to  1>e  In  the  great  niche  over  the  east  entrance, 
and  the  Ro^  arms  abore  the  doorway  at  the  west  entrance,  by  which  arrangement  the 
statues  of  the  three  sovereigns  in  whose  reign  the  edifice  has  been  erected  will  approprl- 
ataly  decorata  the  exterior ;  a  tesselated  or  mosaic  pavement  for  the  merchanta's  area, 
instead  of  the  pavement  contemplated  by  the  coutract ;  and  an  embellishment  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  ambulatory,  by  a  series  of  consecutive  painting  or  paintings  In  wax  on  the  forty- 
six  compartmenta  thereof.  The  additional  sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  great  object  of 
aflbrding  appropriata  and  highly- finished  works  of  sculpture  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
building  were  voted  by  the  Joint  Greshsm  Committee. 

The  Iron  Duke.— We  have  previously  noticed  the  extraordinary  speed  of 
this  splendid  steamer,  and  we  have  now  to  rreord  the  result  of  her  first  Kingstown 
voyage,  which  we  should  hope  would  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  and  prejudiced  that  she  is 
unrivalled  The  most  curious  circumstance  connected  with  her  passage  taand  from  Ire- 
land is  the  fact,  that  both  occupied  precisely  the  same  time,  proving,  as  her  voyage  to 
Douglas  hsd  previously  done,  that  her  velocity  is  uniform  under  dltferent  circumstances. 
We  give  some  details,  whieh  have  been  kindly  handed  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Shaw,  who  ac- 
companied her.  and  we  doubt  not  that  but  nsuUcal  men  will  sppredate  them  as  aflbrding 
data  for  comparisons  with  other  vessels.  To  those  who  are  not  nautical,  we  beg  to  state, 
that  the  distance  ftom  Claren.e  Pier,  Liverpool,  to  Kingstown  outer  pier,  Is  114  nautical, 
or  1 80  statuta  miles  :— 

To  Kingstown      Return  trip 
May  2.  May  8. 

h.     m.  h.    m. 

Clarence  Pier  to  Rock  Light  ...       0    10       ..        09 

Rock  Rlf  ht  to  N.  W.  Llght-ship  .  .  .  0  42  ..  0  4ft 
N.  W.  Light-ship  to  Great  Orroshead  .  1    3«       ..        1    3ft 

Great  Ormshead  to  Point  Lynas  .^  •  .  1ft  . .  11 
Point  Lynas  to  Skerries  .  .  .  .  0  ftO  ..  0  44 
Skerries  to  the  Kish  Light     .        .       .       .       3    ftfl  3    ft4 

K!sh  Light  to  Kingstown      .       .       .       .       0    3ft       ..        0    ;i6 

Total  passage  .  8    44  8    44 

She  derived  no  aid  tnm  wind,  inasmuch  as  she  made  a  '*  head  wind**  both  going  and  re- 
turning. The  above  passsges  are  considerably  the  shortest  ever  made  between  the  two 
places ;  and  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  a  vessel  which  Is  entlrdy  indebted  to  Liverpool 
talent  for  her  success.  She  was  built  by  Mr.  T.  Wilson.  Her  eoglnes  are  fh>m  the  cele. 
brated  works  of  Fawcet  8c  Co.,  they  have  wrought  iron  standards  for  the  ftamlng  instead 
of  cast  lron.~Liverpool  faper. 

IsZST    or    NBVir   PATSWTS. 
fFrom  Menrt.  RoberttotCt  Litt.J 

OR  ANTED  IN  ENGLAND   FKOM   APRIL   27,  TO   MAY  23,  1844. 

Six  Months  allowed  for  Enrolment,  unle$t  otherwite  espre9$ed, 

Pierre  Arraand  Lecomte  de  Fontalnemoreau,  of  Skinner's  Place,  SIse  Lane,  merchant, 
for  **  A  new  mode  of  constructing  barometers  and  other  pneumatic  instrumcnta.'*  (Balng 
a  communication.)— Scaled  April  37.  .    ^      .       .    , 

John  Dixon,  of  Wolverhampton,  Iron  master,  for  <*  Improvementa  in  hcatlog  air  for 
blast  Aimacea.  and  for  other  uses.**— April  27. 

:« Arthur  Wall,  of  Bistem  Place,  Poplar,  surgeon,  for  *' certain  Improvements  In  the 
manufscture  of  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals.^*- April  27. 

-  Josiah  Clarke,  and  Samuel  Fletcher,  of  Hulme,  Lancastar,  machhie  makers,  for  csr- 
taln  Improvementa  in  wheels  to  be  used  In  slubblng  or  bobbin  frames,  and  In  roving  or 
jack  frames,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  also  in  the  engine  by  which  such  wheels  are  or 
mav  be  cast.*'— April  27.  ^ 

Isaiah  Davies,  of  Blrmingbam,  anglnetr,  for  "  certain  Improvementa  in  steam  engines, 
nart  of  which  improvementa  are  apnilcable  to  impelling  wheel  carria«es.'*— April  2* . 

Edward  Cobbold,  of  Melford,  Suffolk,  master  of  arta,  clerk,  for  "  Imprcvonenta  In  the 
preparation  of  peat,  rendering  It  appUcable  to  several  useftil  purposes,  particularly  for 

WllUam  Clarke,  of  Nottingham,  lace  manufacturer,  for  "  Improvementa  in  machinery 
for  roanuficlnring  ornamented  bobbin  net.  or  twist  toce."— April  30. 


William  Jeffries,  of  Little  Sussex  Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  for  '*  Impn 
sweeping  chimneys,  and  in  apparatoa  to  prevent  dUmneys  tnm  smoking.**— Ap4 

Robert  Gordon,  of  Heaton  Foundry,  Stockport,  millwright  and  engineer,  for  **  I 
menta  In  grinding  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  In  dressing  flour  or  meal,  which  improve, 
menta  in  grinding  are  also  applicable  to  grinding  cementa  and  other  substances.**- April 
80. 

William  Falrbalm  and  John  Hethelngton,  of  Manchester,  engineers,  for  *'  certain  i». 
provemento  in  stationary  steim  boilers,  and  in  the  Aimacea  and  flues  connected  ther^ 
with.**- April  »>. 

Jacob  Samuda,  of  Southwark  Iron  works,  engineer,  and  Joseph  D'Agnilar  8amnda,  etf 
the  same  place,  engineer,  for  "  certain  Improvementa  in  the  manufacture  aad  aiiaapfr. 
ment  of  parta  and  apparatus  for  the  constrnctioa  and  woridng  of  fmtmpheiie  rmihrsfs.'* 
—April  30. 

John  Melville,  of  Upper  Hariey  Street,  esquire,  for  *'  Improvementa  in  the  conttraelkm 
and  modes  of  working  railroads."— April  SO. 

James  Haymsn,  of  Mount  Street,  Lambeth,  comdealer,  for  '*  An  Improved  cooatmctfoB 
and  arrangement  of  certain  parta  of  omnibuses  and  other  vehicles.'*— April  30. 

Robert  Corden,  of  Nottingham,  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  Sidney  Smith,  of  the  same 
place,  engineer,  for  **  Improved  economical  apparatus  for  making  gas  for  lllumlnattoaa.** 
—April  30. 

John  Constable,  of  Lime  Street,  London,  merchant,  for  "  certain  Improvemeota  in  tbt 
manufacture  of  sugar.**    (Being  a  communication.}— April  30. 

William  Coibome  Cambridge,  of  Market  Lavington,  Wilts,  agricultural  machine 
for  **  certain  Improvementa,  first.  In  machinery  for  rolling  or  crushing  ground ;  i 
for  cutting  and  thrashing  agricultural  producta }  and  third,  an  improved  artaptattoo  of 
horse  power  to  threshing  machinery,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  other  purposes."*— 
ApHl  80. 

Charles  Wattarson,  of  the  firm  of  Macgnbe,  Wattereon,  and  Co^  ManchcaStr,  soap 
manufacturer,  for  **  certain  Improvementa  in  the  manufkcture  of  soap.**- May  8. 

Joseph  Wright,  of  Gough  Street,  Gray*s  Inn  Lane,  coach  builder,  fbr  "oertsla  la- 
provementa  In  railway  and  other  carriages.*'    (Being  a  communication.)— May  S. 

James  Grant,  of  Vine  Street,  Westminster,  gas-fitter,  for  *'  Improvementa  In  the  aenna 
of  ventilating  buildings  and  other  places  where  a  change  of  air  Is  required.*'— May  8. 

William  Voae  Pickett,  of  Tottenham,  esquUre,  for  "  certain  methods  fbr  preparlag  in 
metal,  or  other  substances,  the  parta  and  features  of  architectural  constrnctioa  and  da> 
coration,  and  for  spplying  the  same  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  bonnes  and 
other  buildings.**— May  8. 


John  Loach,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for  "  A  certain  improventent  In  < 
which  improvement  is  also  applicable  to  cocks  or  taps,  and  valves."— May  8. 

AlAred  Toy,  and  Edward  Hanson,  of  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  lamp  manufactttrei*.  for 
**  Improvementa  In  consuming  tallow  and  other  tatty  matters  in  lamps."—  May  8. 

Thomas  Grimsley,  of  Oxford,  sculptor,  for  *'  A  new  method  of  constractlag  a  ■ctf.ntp. 
porting  fire-proot  roof,  and  other  parta  of  buikllngs,  with  brteks  and  tUes  formed  (torn  oa 
Improved  machine."- May  14. 

John  Browne,  of  New  Bond  Street,  eequire,  for  *'  Improvem»ta  in  apparatus  for  pro- 
tectlnir  the  human  face,  or  part  of  the  human  fkoe,  from  the  Indemeney  of  the  niafiisf. 
part  of  which  Improvements  is  applicable  to  protect  birds  in  cages."— May  14. 

Edward  Hill,  of  Hart's  Hill,  Worcester,  Iron  manufscturer,  for  **  Improvementa  tn  the 
manufacture  of  railway  and  other  axles,  shafts,  and  bars."— May  14. 

William  Walker,  Jun.,  of  Brown  Street,  Manchester,  hydraulic  engineer,  fbr  *«  Improve- 
menta in  warming  and  ventilating  apartmenta  and  bulldlnga."— May  14. 

William  Palmer,  of  Sutton  Street,  ClerkenweU,  manufkcturo',  for  **  ImprovesacBts  In 
the  manufacture  of  wicks  for  candles  and  for  lamps,  and  In  the  maaufocture  of  cnadlss.** 
May  1ft. 

Charles  Hancock,  of  (Jrosvenor  Place,  Middlesex,  esquire,  for  "  certain  ImprorveamslB 
in  cork  and  other  atoppers,  and  a  new  composition  or  substance  whidi  may  be  med  m  e 
substitute  for,  and  in  preference  to  cork,  and  a  method  or  methods  of  roanufoctortng  the 
said  new  composition  or  substance  Into  bungs,  stoppers,  and  other  useful  artSdes.**— May 
1ft. 

Hesketh  Hughes,  of  Chiswell  Street,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  "  An  Improved  naaddoe 
for  crimpllng,  fluting,  and  quilling  muslin  and  other  fabrics."— May  16. 

Peter  Arroand  le  Compte  de  Fontainemoreau,  of  Skinner's  Place,  Sise  Lane.  Londoo, 
for  **  A  new  and  Improved  mode  or  method  of  paving  and  covering  roada  and  other  way* 
or  surfaces.'*    (Being  a  communication.)— May  16. 

Henry  Holmes,  of  Derby,  cutler,  for  **  Improvementa  in  the  mannlhctnre  of  brkk» 
tUes,  and  other  plastic  substances."— May  Ift. 

John  M*Intosh,  of  Glasgow,  gentleman,  ft>r  "  certain  Improvementa  in   revohring  en- 

enes,  and  an  improved  method  of  producing  motive  power,  and  of  propdling  vwaaela.*^— 
ay  17. 

James  Pllbrow,  of  Tottenham,  cIvU  engineer,  fbr  "  certain  Improvementa  in  the  ma- 
chinoy  for,  or  a  new  method  of  propellina  carriages  on  railways  and  common  ro«da,  and 


veMels  on  rivers  and  canals,  8cc.* 

Thomas  Martin,  of  Withvbush,  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke,  for 
In  the  construction  of  stated  roofi.  flata  or  floors,  tanks  or  cisterns,  or  reservoirs  for 


certain  ImptweflWBM 
ntar. 
May 


and  in  pipe»,  tubes,  or  channels  of  the  same  material,  for  the  conveyance  of  water*' 
22. 

James  Petrie,  of  Rochdale,  Lancaster,  engineer,  for  *' certain  Improvementa  la  iCesn 
engines.**— May  22. 

James  Perkins  Chatten,  of  Saint  Martin*s  Court,  gentleman,  fbr  *•  Improvementa  la  the 
manufacture  of  dead  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  setting  tip  the  rigclag  of  shtpa  and  othar  sa]l> 
ing  veasels.**— May  22.  ^^^ 

James  Bremner,  of  PuUeney  Town,  Caithness.  dvU  engineer,  for  ••  certain  «rmfe. 
menta  for  constructing  harbours,  piers,  and  buildings  In  watar,  for  ^.i^w^rg  haiboam.  and 
for  raising  sunken  vessels.**— May  22. 

George  Owynne,  of  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  genUeman,  and  George  F^guaeoa 
Wilson,  of  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  gentleman,  for  '*  Improvementa  in  trcating  c«italB&tty  oc 
oily  matters  and  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap.'*— May  32. 

Joseph  Medrs,  of  Ludgate  HIU,  for  ••  certain  Improvementa  in  weaving,  and  la  weaving 
machines.**— May  22.  ^ 

John  Henrv  Moor,  of  Uncohi's  Ian  Fields,  gentleman,  fbr  •'cevtalB  Impcvremanta  to 
the  constmction  of  carriages  generally."— May  23. 

WiUiam  Johnson,  of  Bury,  Lancaster,  agent,  for  *'  Improvementa  la  machlneiT  or  ap- 
paratus for  preparing  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances."— May  3S. 

Richard  Wilson,  of  Newcastle,  builder,  for  "  Improvementa  in  the  mannfkctore  oTtflM." 
—May  23. 

John  WUMt.  of  Glasgow,  mechanic,  for  "  Improvementa  In  ma^loery  or  appm 
working  wood  into  the  various  forms  requ-'red  for  making  doors,  window.«hatt<fB.  ^ 
sashes,  mouldings,  flooring,  and  other  purposes."— May  28. 

John  Tiylor,  of  Duke  Street,  AdelphI,  gentleman,  for  «*  certala  aew  raeehadod  eoao- 
binatlons,  by  means  of  which  economy  of  power  and  of  fbel  am  obt^aed  In  the  aae  of  tte 
steam  engine."— May  23. 

WiiUam  Archibald,  cooper,  of  New  Mills,  Ashbourne,  Derby, 
Improvementa  in  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  wool,  and  (  ' 
May  28. 
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A  FEW  PLAIN  WORDS  TO  THE  CAMDENISTS. 

By  Candidus* 

The  two  Univenities  seem  of  late  to  have  been  bewitched,  and  to 
bave  entered  into  a  verj  extraordinary  kind  of  flirtation  with  Roman- 
ian. While  Oxford  has  been  endeavouring  to  edify  us  by  means  of 
Tractarianism  and  Poseyism,  Cambridge  is  zealously  exerting  itself 
to  correct  and  enlighten  us  with  its  so-called  Camdenism — a  sort  of 
theologico-politico-architectural  ''movement,"  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  betra^r  ver^  ominous  yearnings  after  that  strange  com- 
poand  of  hyper-spiritualism  and  materialism  which  is  so  prominent  a 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  church  of  Rome.  And  along  with  it,  it 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  same  quarter,  no  small  quan- 
titj  of  priestly  intolerance,  and  of  dogmatism  and  Jesuitism.  The 
architectural  ''revival'*  seems  to  be  the  least  part  of  the  matter,  for 
that  such  very  virulent  zeal  as  is  that  of  the  Camden  Society  and  its 
adherents,  should  be  excited  merely  by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of 
art  and  antiquarian  taste,  is  highly  improbable. 

No  doubt,  it  is  all  verv  proper  and  commendable  on  the  part  of  the 
cl^ilBT  that  thev  shoula  pay  greater  attention  than  they  have  been 
wont  to  do^  to  the  buildings  committed  to  their  charge,  and  endeavour 
to  rescue  them  from  the  clutches  of  churchwardens  and  "  beautifiers." 
Commendable  also  is  it  that  they  should  apply  to  the  study  of  Eccle- 
siastical Arehiteeture  and  Antiquities,  as  one,  if  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to,  sufficiently  becomioe  to  their  profession,— quite  as  clerical 
purauits  as  fishing,  huntine,  shooting  and  whist-playing.  But  the 
satisfaction  we  mi^ht  else  feel  at  seeing  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  takine  an  intelligent  interest  in  such  matters,  is  ereatly  abated 
when  we  also  find  them  bandbg  themselves  into  Societies  and  Asso- 
ciations which,  as  it  now  appean,  have  an  ulterior  and  covert  object, 
tbej  claiming  paramount  authority  not  in  regard  to  ^urch  architec- 
ture alone,  but  in  such  manner  as  must  greatly  affect  both  the  study 
and  practice  of  architecture  generally.  The  characteristic  Odium 
Tkeologieum  manifests  itself  very  naturally  perhaps,  yet  somewhat 
indiscreetly  in  the  bitter  enmity  thev  show  towards,  and  the  reproach- 
ful terms  they  bestow  on,  every  style  and  mode  of  building  other  than 
Gothic :  and  in  their  utter  intolerance  of  all  views  of  art  that  do  not 
precisely  accord  with  their  own.  Whatever  it  does  not  suit  their 
purpose  to  countenance  or  approve  of,  must  be  formally  laid  under 
bsD  and  interdict,  and  be  excommunicated  as  heterodox  and  heretical. 
Therefore,  to  do  the  Camdenists  justice,  thev  so  far  act  up  to  the 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  church  during  those  very  excellent  and 
"  pious''  times,  which  they  now  held  up  to  us  as  an  expreu  pattern 
for  our  imitation  and  edification. 

fai  fact,  architecture  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  being  edification  in 
the  6gurative  no  less  than  in  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word.  To 
<p«ak  of  it  as  an  art  or  a  science,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  even  as  a 
matter  of  feeling,  influenced  by  associations,  is  according  to  them 
highly  reprehensible,  for  they  regard  it  as  something  intimately 
conarcted-— almost  in  a  manner  identified  with  religious  belief  and 
sentiment.  Invariably  are  we  reminded  that,  as  an  art,  architec- 
ture originated  in,  and  was  fostered  by,  religious  worship.  Yet  the 
argument  endeavoured  so  to  be  established  in  favour  of  the  pre-eminent 
excellence  of  architecture  is  but  a  lame  one,  the  art  being  but  a  mere 
passive  instmment  ready  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  reli- 
giovy  and  by  the  followers  of  any  creed  who  choose  to  employ  it  To 
remind  us  of  its  antiquity.  Is  only  reminding  us  of  what  it  nas  done  for 
FaUe  RiligiWf  and  what  a  lustre  that  and  the  sister  art  of  Sculpture 
shed  around  that  Paganism  of  which  the  Cambridge  exorcists  are  now 
eodemvouriuff  to  expel  even  the  remembrance  from  us,  as  something 
polluting  and  unclean.  False  religions  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  art 
and  all  other  appliances  in  order  to  render  them  imposing^  and  to 
daxxle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Superstitious  creeds  again,  require 
to  be  kept  np  by  all  the  pomp,  the  ceremonies  and  the  ipectaele  of 
religioni  and  accordingly  inculcate  the  grossest  ^t>ro/a/rt a,— an  almost 
equal  reverence  for  the  material  church  and  all  beloi^ing  to  it,  as  for 
the  spiritual  one.  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  just  the  same  in  regard  to 
Protestantism  I— that  it  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  those  externals 
whieb  have  proved  so  efficacious  in  the  cause  of  Romanism  ?--Let  the 
men  c»f  Cambridge  solve  for  us  such  question. 

Our  reverence  for  the  peculiar  sanctity— so  to  call  it— attributed 
by  some  modem  mystics  to  architecture — at  least  to  Gothic  architec- 
tore  as  the  expression  of  relieious  feeliuff,  is  somewhat  leuened  when 
we  reflect  that  It  flourished  most  in  the  palmy  times  of  Priestcraft 
sad  Superstition,  and  when  the  Church  of  Rome  was  most  proffieate  and 
eorropt.  We  do  not  say  that  the  style  itself  Is  one  whit  less  admirable 
on  tbat  account;  but  let  us  be  content  to  value  and  admire  it  for  what 
It  isu  without  striving  to  recommend  It  by  cant  and  maudlin  claptrap. 
-  The  Piety  of  our  forefathers  "-the  "Faith  of  our  forefathers^'  are 
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very  pretty  phrases,  and  serve  very  well  to  grace  and  give  emphasis 
to  a  period ;  but  to  be  taunted,  as  we  sometimes  are,  with  the  re- 
proach of  having  departed  from  the  faith  of  our  forefaUiers,  is  intoler- 
able—<tt  least  aMurd,  when  such  accusation  comes  from  whom  it  does. 
While  it  is  no  more  than  natural  and  consistent  on  the  part  of  such 
writers  as  Welby  Pugin  to  stigmatise  the  Reformation  as  an  awful 
heresy ;  it  becomes  not  a  little  contradictory  and  startling  to  hear  those 
who  actually  boast  of  having  shaken  off  Romanism  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  as  a  cunningly  and  craftily  devised  system  of  relieious  policy 
rife  with  superstition  and  hypocrisy,  fraud  and  deceit,— holding,  when 
it  is  convenient  for  them  to  do  so,  neariy  the  same  language.  Of 
course  we  have  renounced — Camdenists,  it  may  be  presumed,  includ- 
ed— ^the  faith  of  our  Popish  ancestors  and  Roman  Catholic  forefathers ; 
and  of  course  also,  by  some  it  is  called  an  awful  heresy,  by  others 
orthodoi^  and  a  return  to  pure  Christian  faith  as  it  existed  before  It 
became  defiled  by  the  carnal  inventions  and  delusions  of  a  tyrannical 
priesthood.  The  Reformation  may  be  matter  for  either  great  sorrow 
or  great  joy ;  but  that  it  should  be  both  the  one  and  the  other  at  the 
very  same  time,  in  the  estimation  of  the  very  same  persons,  is  not  a 
little  strange.  Having  so  lustily  applied  the  shears  to  the  garment  of 
Popery,  and  lopped  off  its  train  and  its  skirts,  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
trimminffs  and  fringes,  is  childishness  and  idle  affectation. 

After  having  willingly  parted  with  so  much,  and  even  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  having  got  rid  of  it,  why  shoidd  we  now  all  at  once 
be  so  eager  to  recover  some  of  the  mere  remnants  and  semblances  of 
it?  It  may  be  said,  in  excuse,  that  the  forms  and  observances  which 
some  are  now  exerting  themselves  to  revive,  are  in  themselves  per- 
fectly harmless — not  to  say  unmeaning— and  matters  of  indifference* 
Perfectly  so :— then  why  make  so  much  stir  about  them ;  why  make 
them  the  subject  of  so  much  contention,  scandal,  and  heart-burning  I 
Why  treat  them  as  erave  and  serious  questions,  if  they  are  only  fri- 
volous ones  ?— frivolous,  at  least,  as  far  as  religion  is  at  all  concerned 
with  or  interested  In  them.  Appeal  to  our  taste,  if  vou  will,  openly, 
honestly,  fairly :  call  upon  us  to  admire— and  who  is  tnere  so  dull  as  to 
be  insensible  to?— the  varied  beauties  and  excellences  of  Gothic 
Architecture— 90«copiou8  and  consistent  as  a  system,  and  so  capaUa 
of  powerfullv  captivating  both  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Hardly 
does  it  stand  In  need  of  other  claims  to  our  regard,  tnerefore  if  we  no 
longer  look  upon  the  noble  structures  which  it  has  bequeathed  to  us, 
witn  exactly  the  same  sort  of  admiration  and  veneration  as  did  those 
by  whom  they  were  erected ;  if  we  no  longer  appreciate  that  abstruse 
architectonic  mysticism  which  their  builders  sought  to  impress  upon 
them,  and  inform  them  with,  let  ns  be  thankful  that  the  superstition 
which  attached  importance  to  such  hidden  meanings  and  hieroglyphic 
conceits  has  passea  away  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  them. 

In  endeavouring  to  revive  the  latter,  there  is  also  some  danger  of 
our  backsliding  into  the  former;  or  if  the  "  intelligence  of  the  age"  Is 
such  as  to  render  all  apprehension  of  the  kind  quite  chimerical,  it  is  not 
likely  to  receive  with  much  inratitude  or  respect,  the  zealous  exhorta* 
tions  and  instructions  of  the  Uamdenists.  Such  "  intelligence"  is  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  the  efforts  of  that  centaur-like  compound  of 
religious  and  antiquarian  quixotism  which  would  fain  reinstate  discard- 
ed, exploded,  and  all  but  quite  foreotten  ordinances  and  usages,  that 
are  unntted  for  us  in  proportion  as  they  were  suited  to  the  temper  and 
the  belief  of  the  times  when  they  prevailed, — times  which,  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned,  certainly  well  deserve  to  be  called  the  '*  Dark 
Ages,"  notwithstanding  that  they  are  apt  to  dazzle  those  who  look  at 
them  only  through  poetic  and  antiquarian  s/wcs,  and  contemplate  them 
as  the  palmy  days  of  ecclesiastical  splendour,  and  of  knightly  chivalry 
and  romance. 

It  has  been  made  a  bitter  reproach  against  the  architects  of  the 
present  day  that  they  pay  no  attention  whatever  to, — in  fact  are  ut- 
terly ignorant  of,  ancient  architectural  sjrmbolism.  Yet  tbat  such 
should  be  the  case  Is  no  more  than  quite  simple  and  natural,  symbolism 
itself  having  gone  altogether  out  of  fashion,  and  being  neither  thought 
of  nor  understood,  or  if  thought  of  at  all,  put  into  the  same  category 
with  judicial  astrology  and  witchcraft.  Now,  however,  a  sort  of  en* 
thusiasminfavour  or  it  has  been  goi  up  all  of  a  sudden  by  certain 
"learned  clerks,"  who  are  endeavouring  to  impose  their  own  hobby- 
horsical  fancies,  and  quaint  mystical  riddles  and  conceits  upon  us,  and 
to  make  the  observance  of  them  binding  upon  architects.  Henceforth^ 
the  latter  must  renounce  allegiance  to  their  arch-pagan  luminary 
Vitruvius,  and  must  guide  themselves  by  the  light  of,  and  become 
enlightenedl>y,  that  mystical  Doctor  and  worthy,  Durandus* 


From  him  they  may  learn  how  pregnant  with  meanings  bow  luminously 
significant,  the  arebitects  of  former  days,  working  in  faith  and  animated 
by  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  contrived  to  render  every  part 
of  their  fabrics.  To  the  eves  of  us  unenlif;htened  people  at  the  pre- 
sent day,there  appears  to  be  no  other  meamng  in  the  plan  of  a  cloister 
than  Its  architectural  one:  we  see  Indeed,  that  it  hu  four  sides,  bat 
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80  bas every  other  quadrangular  spaceithereCore  baveoo  lospicloo  that 
there  cao  be  aoy  sort  of  symboliuD  lurkipg  in  what  is  so  verjr  common* 
place  a  circaroataiice  as  ii»/(mr'8idedn€»$f  until  we  leani  from  Doran- 
dust  that  those  four  sides  are  ezpresslfinteoded  to  signify — L  Coch 
tempt  of  Self,  2.  Contempt  of  the  World,  a  Love  of  God.  i. 
Love  of  our  Neighbour  I— woether  the  fourth  vould  not  be  more  pro- 
perly expiested  oy  th^  being  made  much  the  shortest  side»  is  not 
aaid.  A«iin,  the  Befectorr  meana-^BOl*  aa  might  be  suppooed*  carnal 
appetite^  btttthe  love  of  Holy  Meditation  I  the  Cellar— even  nothing 
lest  than  the  Holy  Scriptnrea!  I  and  the  Dormitory  a  dean  Contcience^ 
This  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  arduteoturai  spiiitnality 
and  devout  mysticism  ioculcatad  by  Dutandai>and  nov  pfomul^Oea 
under  the  auapioea  of  the  w>  less  inteUigent'tiiaQ  zealoua  Cambridge 
Camden  Society»te  whom  two  of  their  own  ftatemify  net  long  ago 
dedicated  a  translation  of  Durandus^  mystical  rigmarole— aUno^  too 
strong  a  dos«v  we  shouild  fancy^  for  the  strongest  Camdrnwat  stomach 
among  thea» 

if  to  be  matdied  at  all  in  hie  craigr  fancies,  the  Duraodna  of  old  is 
moat  nearly  approached  by  a  modem  and  living  ^^^  vio  thus  ex* 
•ounda  to  ua  a  profound  pieee  of  symbolism:  "The  firm  buttceasee 
Mow  and  the  tiem  aides  c«  the  triai^  above,  give  the  six  daya  oi 
the  creation*  and  the  light  in  Um  centre  ia  the  SfCfiUk  The  bettresaem 
in  Trinity,  support  t£e  Li^t,  which  is  the  Lawt.  The  triangle  or 
npper  part  in  Trinity  sopports  Uie  Law«  Prom  ibe  apex  of  the  trian- 
gle, the  crosa  ia  made  to  appear  an  emanation  of  the  Trinity*  Alsa 
the  does  is  shown  fay  the  centre  bottresa  at  tlie  sfaalt,  the  base  of  the 
triana^e  aa  the  arms  of  the  Light  for  the  Head,  denoting  that  the  Cfoaa 
vaafromtheBeginniii|;!I"  Almost  might  one  suppose  that  tbia  wae 
intended  as  a  wioked  caricatare  or  quis^  instead  of  being  penned  in 
•eriousnea^  and  recommended  with  onmestnest  aa  bein^  a  notable  ex^ 
aof^le  of  ChriatiaD  architecture  in  regard  to  perfect  '*  intelligence  of 
deskgi^'  and  spirituality  of  meanii^ 

la  regatrd  to  su(^  '^  intelUgeace  of  desig^B,'^  being  new  revived  in 
practice,  were  there  no  other  objection,  it  la  to  be  apprehended  that 
It  would  be  completely  thrown  away  upon  the  uninitiatedt  to  whom  it 
would  be  aa  uniatelUipble  as  were  kviag's  Unknown  Tongues;  and 
that  instead  of  contributiag  to  edification,  it  would  be  looked  upon  aa 
a  sort  of  reUgiouB  mystifi«stioa  any  thias  but  in  character  with  the 
spirit  ef  Protestantism.  The  ideaa  and  the  feelings  which  once  gave 
meaning  sAd  value  te  sueh  enigmatical  language  in  ecdesiastical 
architecture,  having  uttedy  passed  away,  the  imitationof  it  at  the  pre* 
aem  day  wouldbe  only  aeie  meiy-Mfcet  and  aiebiteetufal  masouerade. 
It  availa  not  to  a«F  that  sueh  alkuions  ought  to  be  revived,  if  the 
time  is  quite  gone  by  for  theob  The  merely  putting  on  the  costome 
of  former  agea  when  the  instituliona  themeelvet  to  which  it  belonea 
are  eatinct,  would  be  only  solemn  mummery,  and  disguii^  It  would 
be  like  dressing  up  a  child  to  personate  ita  grandDektMr, — pleasant  aa 
a  faffief  joket  but  prepoateroua  if  intended  in  earnest— -sincere  but 
mooD*8truck.  To  iainent  that  we  no  longer  continue  in  the  "  fiith  ol 
our  forefathers,'*  ia  very  SMch  like  saying  that  the  Reformetioo  ougki 
not  to  have  happened^— aa  perhapa  it  woidd  not  but  for  the  loal  and 
barefaced  iniqmty  of  the  Romish  church,  and  ita  abominable  aupersti* 
tioBs.  Happened,  however,  it  Aoa;  «m1  it  is  new  all  too  late  to  think 
of  repairing  the  mischief  Even  11  we  are  so  fiu  te  return  to  the 
usages  of  our  forelstheEs  aa  to  revive  *'  Christian  piinciplea  of  de* 
sign,"  and  syaobolism,  in  our  chnr^-architMlnre^  it  must  be  a  work  of 
auch  time,  that  in  the  interim  the  seal  which  now  an  loudly  calls  upon 
ua  to  do  so,  will  have  sunk  to  the  freezing  point.  That  the  present 
generation  of  archateelsare  utterly  unfit  lor  the  taak  oannot  be  doubted, 
after  no  less  an  authority  than  Welby  Pugin  himself  has  told  uas  ^The 
student  of  Christiaa  aichitecture  should  abo  imbue  his  ndnd  with  the 
mysteries  of  his  Faith,  the  hisiMy  of  the  ChuKb,  tig  Utu  i^tiom 
ghrioui  Saints  and  Martyrt  that  it  has  produced  in  all  agea?'  and 
among  other  thin|gpi  be  acquainted  with  the  ^  Utnrigr  and  rubrics  of  the 
CburcQ ;" — sseanug,  we  suppoae^  not  of  the  heretical  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  that  of  Home.  It  is  tberefare,  perhaps,  out  of  compassion 
to  the  ignorance  of  architects,  that  the  Camden  Society  have  kindly 
come  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  instruct  and  indoeirmai$  them  in 
the  profound  n^steries  ol  canonical  architecture.  The  Camden  So* 
ciety  must  not,  howevei^  expeet  too  much  from  their  piu^ilss  because 
if  they  reckon  upon  their  reedy  docility,  their  implicit  ubedienee,  and 
their  sincere  gratitude,  they  may  find  that  they  have  redLuntd  with- 
out their  host 

The  Camdenisls  would  do  well  alse  te  reoonsider  some  of  their 


own  arguments. 
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:ument8.  By  identifying  Gothic  architecture  in  a  spe< 
with  reBgion  that  ia  the  reUgion  whkh  prevailed  wl 
that  particular  style  of  scdeslaetical  bnikttng  (for  which  the  epi- 
thet Chrfetian  is  now  ckimed  no  less  sadiwively  thaa  emfdmti- 
ally)  attained  iU  peifeotion,  the  Camdeniali  aet  up 
-       "      shonldn'      '  " 


meat  yer,  wliat  i 


rather  be  an  argument  ^gosnalit.    For 


should  we  be  at  all  anxious  to  recover  the  hiero-mystical  language  in 
architecture  belooging  to  an  exploded  Faith  whose  alters  we  bave 
banished,  whose  abrines  we  have  desecrated,  and  in  whose  Saints  we 
pot  no  trust?  From  the  manasr  in  which  the  Pointed  style  is  spoken 
of  by  them  and  some  others,  it  mi^ht  naturally  be  suppoaed  that  it 
was  actually  part  and  parcel  of  Chnstianitj  itselt  ani  appeared  to* 
gether  with  it,  whereas,  in  fact,  full  ten  centuries  of  the  Gbristimn  era 
had  elapsed  before  it  began  to  manifest  itself  at  all  as  style,  that  ia 
not  till  after  Christian  doctrine  had  become  defiled  by  the  nomerous 
and  g^oss  superstitions  ragrafted  upon  it  hy  wily  and  ambitioua  priests^ 
To  use  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, "  the  prunitive  Church  differed 
as  much  from  that  of  Rome,  as  did  light  from  darkneas  i*  consequently 
it  is  the  Church  of  Rome  and  our  own  Angle-Romish  Church  in  the 
middle  ages  which  may  more  justly  be  charead  wiUi  having  departed 
from  the  Faith,  than  we  who  have  renounced  tneir  corruptions  and  their 
aupersdtions.  Why  then  should  any  among  us— more  especially  those 
woo  profess  strictaUe|^aoce  to  the  Pioteatant  Church  of  Eo|^land,  excite 
idle  yet,  perhaps,  dangerous-^t  any  unseemly  disputes  m  regard  to 
matters  wnich  are  entirely  conventional  at  the  best.  To  retain  and 
keep  up  is  one  things  but  to  revive  customs  and  pracUces  which  have 
Iom;  since  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  now  tost  all  meaning^  ia  every 
dirorent  one,  in  fact  notlung  less  than  positive  innov^ion*  ST  we  are 
to  be  guided  in  such  matters  by  Christian  Antiquity  and  its  precedent^ 
we  may  aa  well  go  back  to  what  was  the  original  Christian  atyle^ 
which  prevailed  for  many  centuries,  and  c^  which  so  many  noble  and 
interesting  examples  remain  in  Italy.  Althou^  the  Boiilica  be  un- 
doubtedly of  Pa^  descent  and  odsin^  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  sufiS- 
cientljT  consecrated  to  ua  as  a  style  and  mode  of  buildinff  strictly 
ecdesiastical,  in  consequence  of  having  been  the  one  adopt^  by,  and 
— so  to  say,  converted  to  Christianitv,  in  such  manner  that  the  ataia  of 
its  former  paganism  was  completely  obliterated,  and  an  entir^  new 
and  solemnly  reGgjuMis  character  impressed  upon  it. 

Still,  it  may  faie  wgued,  however  such  styfe  may  be  recommended 
fay  historical  traditions  and  associations,  it  is  not  at  all  so,  as  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  concerned,  by  any  national  ones*  Neither  is  the  sljle 
alluded  to,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  Gothic  for  ita  intrinsic 
merits  and  qualitiea.  Very  true :  but  then  this  ie  entirelv  shifting 
the  argumenti  and  what  we  are  called  upon  to  reverence  implicitly 
out  of  zeal  for  the  pure  Faith,  is  thus,  after  all  admitted  to  be  prefer* 
able,  rather  upon  M%iheiic  than  Religious  grounds  I  We  do  not  say 
that  the  preference  ia  therefore  vnrong  in  itself;  we  ofa|ect  only  to  the 
shamming  insincerity  of  those  who  make  Religion  a  stalking  horse  to 
architectural  and  antiquarian  tasta;  or  else,  on  the  oUier  hand,  affect 
a  prodigious  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  architecture  and  arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  order  to  mask  some  ulterior  policy  of  their  own.  It  does 
look  somewhat  suspicious  that,  not  content  with  endeavouriitt  to  im* 
prove  Church  architecture  among  us,  the  Camdenists  should  insist  so 
strongly  upon  an  observance  oi  symbolism  and  other  antiqoated 
fancies ;  and  likewise  that  they  seem  quite  as  eager  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  dictatorial  authority  over  professional  men,  whom  thev 
treat  as  incapable  of  thinking  for  tbemaelvea, unworthy  of  being  trusted, 
to  themselves,  therefore  requiring  to  be  held  in  a  state  of  cloae  pupil* 
age  to  the  Cambridge  Conclave.  Yet  on  what  is  the  self-assumed 
infaDibOity  of  the  latter  founded  ?  They  seem  to  have  no  other 
standard  or  test  of  architectural  merit  than  Precedent;— to  have  no 
suspicion  that  a  building  may  be  concocted  according  to  precedent* 
with  authority  for  every  part,  smd  nevertheless  prove  entire^  naught 
as  a  piece  of  architecture,— a  mechanical  compilation  in  point  of  ae* 
aign,  and  feeble,  perhaps  even  mean  in  its  general  diaracter.  As  well 
might  our  Fresco-painters  offer  up  their  prayers  to  St.  Luke  to  grant 
them  success  in  their  operations  in  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster,  as 
our  architecta  look  to  being  inspired  by  the  precedent-recipes  of  Cam« 
denistSy  and  the  mystical  Sre  of  religious  freemasonry..  It  is  idle  to 
expect  at  the  present  day  that  artists  of  any  kind  should  be  animated 
by  the  same  motives,  or  partake  of  th^  same  enthusiasm  as  is  geue* 
rally  imputed  to  those  who  dwelt  in  dobters,  and  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  service  of  their  church.  Were  such  enthusiasm  at  all 
felt,  it  would  inevitably  be  chilled  by  the  reflection  that  the  public 
have  no  sympathy  with  it,  and  that  even  were  ita  sincerity  not  ques^ 
tionedr—than  which  nothii^  is  more  likely — it  would  be  regarded  with 
cold  indifference  by  all,  except  those  constitutii^  a  special  party.  The 
tendencies  of  the  age  lie  in  a  different  direction.  We  cannot  possibly 
revive  the  mental  habits^  the  feelings  and  purposes  belonging  to  oth«r 
creeds  and  to  other  states  of  society ;  why,  then,  should  so  much  p4ins 
be  taken  to  resuscitate  the  mere  phantoms  of  by-gone  thiogi? 

There  are  ultra-Revivalists  ana  Restorers  who  preach  up  almost  as 
if  it  were  an  express  duty,  that  of  refashioning  our  architecture  alto- 
gether,—of  discarding  every  other  style  of  the  art,  except  that  which 
prevailed  prior  to^  or  just  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  and  of 
employing  this  last  on  every  occasion  and  forallsorU  of  purpose  both 
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m  l^rnn  «tid  io  rountrv*    Thit  if  lo  cgregionilj  pTCpofteitwi*— #o 

Ibofoiicliljr  itnpr  ,  tlMt  to  offer  objecticms  to  itt  being  done 

pDoldoe  a  W1&SV  .     Suffice  it  to  obsrire  tbat  however  defi- 

nitty  be  lo  "tti-*  expn^Mioti  of  faitb  and  of  couotfy,*'  oar  pre* 

irstic  style  it  tipoo  the  whote  f^r  more  of  a  piece  wi(h  our 

llftMt*  aod  ideas  than  would  be    the  anliqaated   black- Icikr 

wbicb  are  so  oatmgeoaslj  cried  Tip  by  We  I  by  Pu^n. 

In  regard  to  Cburch  Architecture,  if  a  fr'^sh  impulse  it  tiow 

ITrri  to  Jt,  it  must  be  not  so  much  by  scrupulously  copying  an- 

^y»ri»f^^rl*  nt  ^f^^  nitt,>rTi.:  1^  ^tr  ^tudyjug  tbpm  artisticiiHy  for  the 

-  so  as  b'^st  to  ad^pt  them  to  actual 
1        id  of  this,  the  Camdenists  would 
fuTOT'  i  ploddiug-obse nuance  of  canonical  etiquette  in 

ledo  I  oture,  which,  in  their  opinion,  f^  To  be  princ I pjilly 

rtlBftdeii  to,  and  niakt*s  omple  amends  for  all  s  in  other  re- 

RTh<7  neem  to  make  Precedent   an  :  ^m   the  very 

dd  Omega  of  tlieir  arcbit-'Ctural  creed,  aiid  lo  juerge  all  criti* 
fl  »9tb»'tic  cun^tiderations  !n  them  alone,  as  if  they  openited 
r  of  some  holy  charm  nnd  srinctifying  spell,     Gr*»at  as 
1  Paganism  which  the  Camdenists  profess  to  cnteriaii*, 
I  p.ri^tinns,  they  feel  no  reluctance,  as  Prot^'statits,  to  reT<Tt 
icei  which  now  look  very  much  like  the  rt^mains  of  Popish 
Miprriutionf,    Their  so-called  Ecctcitology  busies  itself  moit  curiously 
-ih  .a  jsn.  h  orthodox  matters  as  orientation,  couplets,  triplets,  rood- 

KtA-ud  I  est  icks,   vestments,   church -furniture,    and    even    church 
work,  as  if  « tromprrie'*  of  that  kind  conduced  to  edification, 
iired  purity  of  doctrine.     Pity  '  that  nothing  has  yet  been  said 
3is  to  ih**  r-xlri -ecclesiastical  purpose  to  which  a  Vestry  m\y  be  turned 
iL'  tn  jdc  to  do  double  duty,  serving  thr  rvverend  person  or  parson 
i     a  business-room  or  office  on  week-days.    That  such  has 
case  before  now,  we  well  know  from  otir  own  experience, 
attended  by  appointment  on  a  reverend  Doctof,  in  the  vestiy 
e?jnreb,  then  and  tliere  to  discuss  some  matters  of  literary  bust- 
^hot  of  which  proved  that  promises  made  in  a  cburch 
hke  promises  made  elsewhere. 
Wliatever  be  the  intent,  or  ultimately  the  effect  of  the  ecclesiologi- 
\\  fancies  which  the  Camdenists  exhort  us  with  so  much  unciim  to 
*i  mod  would  so  bigottedly  compel  us  to  believe, — whether  they 
or tiot  t(^  be  met  by  a  "  No-Popery"  cry,  the  "No-Paganism" 
Of  HOW  raised  by  that  party  is  very  needless  alarm.    As  well  might 
fbiy  Wiim  us  against  Judnism  or  Mabomelanism,  at  the  present  day, 
ii  igaiost  Piiganism.    We  nre,  no  doubt,  more  ftimiUar  with  the  last, 
M  nol  ml  all  a*  cotmecled  with  any  religions  sentim**nl  or  creed, 
fnrK  \i%  orthodoxy  or  heresy  is  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
t'  '  and  kind  of  Paganism,  too,  which  exists  among  us  in 

ii  '  -irt,  WTe  are  indebted  to  those  who  makf  classical,  alia^ 

rp  and  antiquities  so  very  considerable  a  portion  of  a 
lOQ — both  an  indispensable  one,  and  the  prime  one.     A 
itf^littfr  uil'-rhr  unacquainted  with  European  civilisation,  might  rea-^ 
•MMMy  enoogfi  tiuppose  that  the  writings  of  the  pagan  ancients  were 
onr  wcred  books,  so  great  is  the  veneration  with  which  they  are 
spoken  of,  and  the  pains  taken  to  indoctrinate  youth  in  the  studr  of 
Ufrm.  from  tb*»!r  tenderest  ycart.    Instead  of  being  Testraioctf  by 
^-Triph*s  trf  auy  kind — moral  or  religious,  as  to  the  impropriety  aiid 
i^n^-  r   uf  famifiarixing  unformed  and  susceptible  minds  with  pagiin 
f  iiiri''*  jT>d  p?»gan  principles,— with  th**  detejitable  impurity,  the  gro- 
bnitallty,  antl   the   fiendish  ferocity,  which  distinguish  the 
and  hetoes  of  hratheu  mythology,— and  which,  to  express  our- 
ilt  the  very  mildest  terms,  are  eminently  Anti -Christian, — the 
fastniftors  of  youth  seem  to  consider  a  knosvledge  of  the  classics 
Ifce  lB0fi  <if  all  knowledge,  and  as  something  that  cannot  by  any  possi* 
bilaty  be  too  highly  rxtolled,  or  too  diligently  applied  to,  imomnch 
that  m  proficiency  in  such  studies  is  termed  learning,  par  ezceiience* 
Of  tale  Yea«,  Indeed,  the  world  have  discovered  that  there  it  other 
km^tiget  ^  »^roe  have  ventured  to  speak  rather  difparagiogty  of 
the  syirtem  of  edumlion  pursaed  at  Eton  and  Westminster  and  other 
sdk^tt  of  timt  grad<',  .is  lending  very  little  to  either  the  intellectoal 
«r  xhm  mofml  improvement  of  the  pupils*    But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Gusdmsls  to  aim  a  parricidal  blow  at  their  Alma  Muter,  by  fiercely 
^eaoqnctog  Paganism,  and  th^efore  by  imp h cation  calling  that  worthy 
OftI  Lady,  no  better  than  an  old  Jezubel,  who  together  with  her  no  less 
Wortt»y  abler  of  Oxford,  does  all  slic  can  to  keep  the  spirit  of  Pagan- 
im  iJiv^  in  a  Cliristi  m  land, 

M^  tbiDg  derived  from,  partaking  of,  or  in  any  way  associated 

Agmirai^  is  to  be  tolerated  at  all,  Bur<.*ty  the  most  innoceot,  the 

^""•»   -ttH  least  exceptioniible  form  in  which  it  can  be  now 

f  architecture.     Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  this 

.  iiial^  make  their  scape -goat,  making  it  to  bear  all 

Ifee   Vntquttten  of  Pigani^m,     In  all  other  respects,  the  Camdenists, 

gjT^  tt*,  it  icemj^  full  tic eofc  to  indulge  in  as  ranch  Paganism  as  we 
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please*  Tt  in  only  Or^ek  tmd  Roman  colmnnt  and  pediments  nbteb 
excite  their  holy  hri  Hieir  Index  E** 

p urg'i tonus,  as 'uTij  !  dun.    Such  ti 

the  m«?ek  theologicii  iiDtred  wHicti  tiiey  f»nlertf\in  agftfn%t  elasil* 
cal  architecture  and  every  style  derived  from  It,  tbtt  they  ivould 
fairly  extirpate  it,  and  blot  it  nut  from  recolh'ction  aliotether, 
by  prohibiting  the  very  study  of  it.  Could  they  h:iV(>  th»4r  own 
orthodox  way,  they  woold  establish  a  censorship  over  the  archi- 
tectural press  and  allow  nothing  to  be  pubMshed  c^xcept  what  related 
to  Gothic  ArcVirtecture  and  that  alone,  and  perhaps  not  even  on  ijiat 
unless  the  writer  entertained  precisely  tln^  same  views  as  themselves, 
and  lre:«tt*d  the  subject  Avitli  all  due  unction.  That  this  is  something 
more  than  a  grataitous  cnojectore  on  our  ptxri,  Is  tolerably  obvious 
from  their  organ,  the  Eccles»ologist  having  treuted  as  a  high  misde- 
meanour the  insertion  of  other  articles  than  upon  Gothic  architecture, 
in  Weale's  »  Quarterly  Papers*"  Did  the  title  of  that  publication  im- 
ply th»l  it  WAS  intended  to  be  exc^luslvely  on  the  subject  of  so-called 
Chrlalian  architecture,  there  would  buve  been  Bome  groundi  for  the 
complaint,  whereas,  since  it  does  not.  some  may  think  ih  't  Gothic  ob- 
tains more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention.  Another  eom plaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Ecccsiologist  is,  that  idl  the  articles  are  not  written  in  the 
same  tone,  and  do  nol  advocate  the  »ame  opinions  although  they 
[iroceed  from  different  pens; — ^a  rather  curious  accusals  "  ''    t 

the  most  orthodox  Hich-church  review*  do  nol  srraple 
«lvr8  the  utmost  latitude  as  to  variety  of  suhiecU  j-i-^  mh  u.-..  ^^ 
trtaling  them,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  a  heavy  article  of 
polemical  divinity  immediately  followed  by  one  on  the  <♦  Novell  of  the 
Season^**  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Poor  Laws  or  Political  Economy 
«oooeeded  by  a  spriglitly  paper  on  the  Opera,  or  on  Cookery. 

Tlie  Camdenists,  however,  ar<*  most  urthodoxly  and  vltltjoosly  in* 
tolerant,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  tucll  is  the  case,  because  now 
their  narrow-minded  bigotry  altogether  ovr^rleaps  Its  m^irk,  and  must 
Ciittse  them  to  be  reg.irded  as  canting  enthuiiiiBis  and  fanatics,  and  to 
be  looked  upon  witn  suspicion  by  iliose  who  might  else  give  ihctn 
credit  for  being  actuated  by  a  sincere  love  of  art.  If  not  their  sin- 
cerity, they  certainly  do  leave  their  mora!  courage  to  be  questioned, 
for  else  they  would  show  themselves  in  ejmesl  by  boldly  attar  king  the 
architt'ctur.il  heresy  ihey  ulTect  to  deplore,  in  its herid -quarters,  whereas 
their  valour  now  seems  to  be  of  that  sort  whose  better  part  is  discre- 
tion. They  are  of  that  godly  race  who  are  never  scandalized  at  wick- 
edness when  it  b^jppens  to  sit  in  high  places;  who  are  ** shocked  and 
amasied*'  ivt  the  iniquity  of  an  old  woman- s  telling  apples  on  n  Stm^ 
day,  hut  can  wink  at  the  doings  of  noble  and  honourable  Sabbath- 
brciikers.  Since  ihe  Oimdenists  eluim  for  themselves  indispuUible 
authority,  let  them  assert  it  boldly,  without  respect  to  persons  or  re- 

§ard  to  consequences.  Instead  of  snarling  at  petty  offenders  whose 
wlness  must  counteract  the  ♦*  mlschlevouaness"  of  IneSr  opinions,  and 
who  arc  therefore  hnrdlv  worth  powder  and  shot,  let  them  hurl  the 
Ibunderbolt  of  their  godlv  ire  agvtinst  the  nurteries  of  Paganism — 
against  Aeademles  and  Professors,  against  galleries  and  mu<«eums 
where  the  spoils  of  Pagan  art  are  treasured  up  by  an  enlhuslaam  no 
lilt  besotteil  than  profone^-iu  their  opinion  si  le^st^-as  precious  re- 
lies. Let  them  publicly  excommonicale  Athenian  Stuart  and  Atbrnian 
Bljjin;  let  them  sentence  the  works  ofPausanias  and  Viiruvius,  of 
Winckehnaim  and  Visconti,  to  the  flames,  let  them  denounce  Jones 
and  Wrea  at  apostates  and  areh-fieresiarchs.  Let  their  motto  be 
JHlenda  «f*  Carthago :  let  them  bravely  assault  the  citadel  of  Pngan- 
tim,  exterminate  Us  garrison,  and  raze  its  foundations.  In  their  sub- 
lime wrath,  as  Champions  of  the  Fitith,  let  them  spare  no  one,  nor 
tolerate  any  thing  connected  with  the  adverse  cause.  Soldiers  of  ibe 
Church  Militant,  let  them  rrot  quail  at  the  sight  of  that  hydra  Pagan- 
ism, which  is  nol  to  be  slain  by  lopping  olf  iu  heads  one  by  one,  but 
by  stabbing  it  in  its  vitils*  Not  even  the  semblance  of  Paganism 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  any  shape  among  a  Christian  people :  it  must 
be  expelled  not  only  from  our  churches  but  our  houses ;  not  only  from 
onr  museums,  but  our  drawing-rooms*  Wcdgewood^s  pagan  pottery, 
and  Hope's  heathen  furniture,  must  be  destroyed;  casts  from  the 
antique  must  no  longer  be  permitted ;  plastrr  of  Paris  must  no  long«*r 
be  employed  in  manufaclaring  miniature  Apollos  and  Venussca  as 
ornaments  for  ehimaey-pieces,  but  the  Italian  boys  may  now  return  lo 
their  former  innocent  trmde  of  hawking  about  poll-parrots.  Adieu  to 
Anacreontic  poetry,  Pin'  Vs,  Bacchanalian  soogs*^to  Cupids 

and  Hymeneal  Altars,-  Sons  of  Mara,  and  Sons  of  Neptune, 

and  to  all  the  pagan  ajang  ui  me  newspapers.  Ccrles!  there  is  a 
pretty  Angean  staMe  for  lliem  to  cleanse  out,  if  the  Camdrnisl*  intend 
to  sweep  away  all  thirt  according  to  their  opinion  partakes  of  Pa- 
ganism. 

Luckily  for  their  credjl,  they  do  not  pttrpose  t^^M*J^/*ff  ^'^ 
her cnleao  task :  we  have  their  peBiJiite^i-^f  rei^tVllAir M^ 
for  retaining  ai  much  paganism  ts  we  ple^e,  so  toDg  ns  ire6cbe  .^  it 
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and  slroii  all  similitude  of  it,  when  it  presents  itself  in  the  terribljr 
profane  and  pestilential  character  of  Architecture. 

Of  course,  Camdenists  are  at  liber^  to  entertain  and  maintain  their 
own  opinions ;  and  if  they  reallj  think  that  they  are  at  this  time  of 
day  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  by  endeavouring  to  brin^  symbol- 
ism again  into  vogue,  and  by  busying  themselves  about  trivial  exter* 
nal  formalities,  as  if  they  were  not  less  than  matters  of  vital  import- 
ance ;  they  stand  excused  foro  conscienti^f  however  ridiculous  and 
extravagant  their  devout  fancies  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  But  they  g^reatly  exceed  such  liberty  when  they  actually  band 
and  confederate  together  for  the  purpose  of  assumii^  to  themselves  a 
positive,  direct,  and  irresponsible  control  over  Architecture  and  those 
who  make  it  ibexr  profession ; — when  they  form  themselves  into  a 
HOLY  ALLIANCE,  invested,  it  would  seem,  with  despotic  authority ; 
-»when  they  erect  themselves  into  a  formidable  tribunal  from  which 
there  is  to  be  no  appeal,— and  when  not  satisfied  with  recommending 
Gothic  Architecture  for  its  own  merits,  they  insist  not  only  upon  our 
admiring  that,  but  upon  hating  and  detesting  every  other  style  of  the 
art.  In  order  to  terrify  into  submission  those  whom  their  arguments 
fail  to  convince,  they  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  their  Holv  Inquisi* 
tion—the  terriUe  cbar^  of  *<  Paganism,"  and  denounce  all  tnose  who 
differ  in  opinion  from  tuem,  as  little  better  than  apostates,  infidels,  and 
scoffers. 

Although  it  ma^  serve  to  scare  old  women,  to  talk  of  Paganism  in 
Architecture  as  if  there  was  something  actually  profane  and  unholy  in 
employing  a  style  of  the  art  which  has  descended  to  us  from  pagan 
Greece  and  Rome,  is  mere  paltering  with  words  and  names ;  and  as 
argument  is  most  contemptible,  and  disingenuous,  most  Jesuitical,  and 
hypocritical ;— >of  a  certainty  it  is  ludicrously  inconsistent  on  the  part 
of  those  who  hug  Paganism  with  such  unholy  fervour  as  they  do,  when 
forgetting  their  own  legitimate  orthodoxy,  they  take  for  their  favourite 
doxy,  that  very  same  Paganism  only  in  a  different  dress.  Still  to  give 
the  Camdenists  their  due,  they  are  sufficiently  consistent  in  one  re« 
spect,  for  while  they  labour  to  revive  and  re«instate  among  us  the 
recondite  architectural  mysticism,  and  ecclesiological  etiquette  of  our 
forefathers,  they  themselves  display  all  the  bigotry  of  Monkish  times, 
and  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages.  ^ 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ARCHITECTS  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Henry  Fulton,  MJ)« 
No.  10. 

It  has  been  said  that  ''architecture  is  a  creation  of  the  mind,''  the 
sister  arts  have  subjects  and  models  in  nature,  but  architecture  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  invention.  The  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  paintings  of  the  Greeks  raise  them  in  our  estimation ;  in 
their  sculptures  which  time  has  left  us,  our  admiration  is  still  more 
excited,  and  in  them  we  realise  the  perfection  of  art,  which  the  page 
of  history  alone  would  fail  to  convey  to  us.  But  still  it  is  in  the  ruins 
of  their  temples  that  we  read  the  lesson  of  a  people's  grcfatness.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  will  posterity  conceive  of  us, 
judging  of  us  merely  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  the  age  ? 
When  our  railroads  and  our  numerous  improvements  in  science  and 
arts  shall  be  mentioned  with  honour,  a  blank  must  be  left  for  our 
achievements  in  architecture.  But  it  is  easier  to  foresee  all  this  than 
to  furnish  a  remedy. 

When  a  knowledge  of  the  art  was  confined  to  the  Freemasons,  and 
the  people  for  whom  they  constructed  must  have  been  incapable  of 
appreciating  its  beauties,  a  certain  esprit  du  corp$t  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  esprit  des  aris,  existed,  which  produced  the  happiest 
effects.  Would  that  something  of  this  mind  existed  amongst  archi- 
tects of  the  present  day ;  and  that  even  although  they  might  combine 
and  confederate  to  keep  all  the  knowledge  and  information  in  their 
own  body,  still  that  they  would  let  us  feel  that  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation really  did  exist,  and  that  their  works  were  fit  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  to  show  the  proficiency  of  this  age  in  architecture 
as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  science  and  art. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  architects  are  few  in  number  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  erecting  large  edifices;  but  still  even  in  erections 
of  the  smallest  description,  and  of  every  dav  occurrence,  the  architect 
can  show  what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  bad  he  a  more  extended  field 
of  operation— but  what  is  the  fact  ?  if  the  edifice  be  on  a  small  scale, 
he  too  often  makes  it  also  trifling  in  character  and  insignificant  in  de- 
tail;  and  if  the  scale  be  large,  as  in  the  National  Gallery,  it  is  merely 
a  multiplication  of  trifling  parts,  shewing  that  he  is  unable  to  conceive 
any  thing  grand  or  noble  on  any  scale  whatever.    Few  are  the  archi-  | 


tectural  features  in  London,  at  least  in  the  Greek  stvle  or  its  imme* 
diate  derivatives,  which  exhibit  the  character  of  nobleness  and  gran> 
deur.  Mr.  Ronnie's  three  bridges  are  every  way  worthy  of  admira* 
tion,  but  they  are  rather  the  works  of  an  engineer  than  an  architect. 
We  may  mention  Mr.  Barry's  comicione  on  the  Reform  Club  House, 
Mr.  Hardwick's  London  Terminus  of  the  Birmingham  Railway,  Mr. 
Wilkins'  portico  of  the  London  University,  and  Mr.  Tito's  of  the 
Rojral  Exchange,  and  a  work  of  much  less  importance,  yet  still  show* 
ing  considerable  good  taste,  Mr.  G.  Smith's  facade  of  the  New  Com 
Exchange  in  Mark  Lane.  There  may  be  other  works  in  the  horizontal 
styles  which  I  overiook  in  the  crowd  of  paltry,  tasty,  tawdry  erections 
of  the  Palladio-Vitruvian  school,  or  the  cold,  stiff  productions  &  la 
Smirke.  Wax  figure  workers  copy  nature,  yet  their  copiei  are  not 
pleasing;  the  Greeks  unable,  Pygmalion*like,  to  give  life  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  chisel,  compensated  for  the  de&iency  by  an  ideal 
beauty  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  model ;  the  compositions  of  tlie 
Smirke  school  hold  the  same  place  in  the  scale  which  characterise 
those  of  the  wax  worker— they  want  the  life  or  beau  ideal  of  the 
orieinal,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  they  are  mere  copies,  above  censure 
periiaps,  but  certainly  below  praise. 

But  although  the  bold  comicione  of  the  Reform  Club  merits  onqoa- 
lified  approbation,  yet  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  and  the  minor- 
tone  is,  that  these  architectural  peccadilloes  having  been  perpetrated 
by  the  great  Mr.  Barry,  all  the  little  Messrs.  Barry  will  follow  in  hii 
wake,  and  as  men  are  more  apt  to  copy  the  vices  than  inclined  to 
imitate  the  virtues  of  others,  we  shall  have  little  columns,  little  pedi- 
ments, little  pulvinated  friezes,  and  vile,  ugly  little  balusters,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  all  because  by  such  devices  has  the  Reform  Qub 
been  omamentidf  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  little  use  will  be  made  as 
a  precedent  of  the  redeemuag  feature,  the  noble  cornice.  Of  Mr. 
Barry's  designs  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  vet  it  is  hard  to  judee, 
the  scale  of  the  drawings  is  necessarily  so  small;  but  the  fact  of  bis 
having  the  courage  to  introduce  so  bold  a  cornice,  as  well  as  the  styie 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  admitting  of  a  combination  of  trifling 
parts,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  prove  successful  in  modem  bands, 
gives  us  great  promise,  which  I  trust  may  not  be  disappointed,  not- 
withstanding fears  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject. 

The  Railway  Terminus  is  a  specimen  of  good  taste  for  this  or  any 
other  age,  and  although  there  is  nothine  of  novelty  in  the  design  itself, 
vet  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  its  architect  are  not,  on  that  account,  to 
be  less  highlv  appreciated.  In  one  sense  it  is  altogether  new,  it  pre- 
sents us  witn  a  successful  adaptation  of  an  ancient  model,  the  Pro- 
pylca,  to  modem  use,  and  I  trast  that  long  after  the  hand  of  time  shall 
nave  swept  away  the  mbbbh  which  ornaments  our  metropolis,  tliis 
terminus  shall  stand  a  monument  to  the  fame  of  Mr.  Hardwick.  In 
this  example,  the  exception  as  regards  the  number  of  triglypba  has 
been  followed,  and  perhaps  justifiably  so,  as  sufficient  breadth  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  obtained  in  the  composition  with  only  two 
columns  in  antis,  and  the  aerial  effect  of  it  as  a  detached  stracture  and 
mere  screen,  render  the  introduction  of  the  additional  one  on  tbe 
centre  intercolumniation,  less  objectionable  than  it  would  be  in  any 
other  case.  Still  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  for  this  structure,  so  creditable  to  the  architect  and  the 
directors  of  (I  believe)  the  best  conducted  railway  in  the  kingdom, 
that  there  was  no  competition. 

But  the  cry  is  still  for  something  neWf  and  even  Candidus,  with  whose 
views  on  many  points  mine  so  much  coincide,  talks  (if  memory  serves 
me  right)  of  things  being  stereotyped  without  stopping  to  draw  a 
proper  distinction.  I  think  the  cry  should  rather  be  for  something 
goodf  which  in  itself  (as  in  Mr.  Hardwick's  Terminus)  would  be  some- 
thing new :  and  as  soon  as  we  are  satiated  with  good  examples,  then 
there  is  no  doubt  of  our  appetite  for  wholesome  variety  being  duly 
gratified.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  see  good  architecture  cover 
toe  length  and  breaath  of  the  land  than  anv  novelty  which  the  most 
exuberant  fancy  could  suggest,  if  deficient  of  that  quality.  It  was  the 
love  of  novelty  which  occasioned  the  decline  and  fall  of  architecture, 
and  it  is  not  by  the  same  means  it  is  to  be  restored  spin.  In  other 
things  as  well  as  architecture,  a  longing  after  noveltv  irrespective  of 
intrinsic  merit  indicates  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  wnich  is  increased 
by  a  suppljr  of  the  food  it  desires.  When  good  taste,  which  in  manv 
respects  with  us  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  shall  nave  arrived  at  manhooJ, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  appreciate  novelty  without 
the  danger  of  being  dazzled  by  its  meretricious  charms:  in  the  mean 
time  the  production  or  reproduction  (if  you  will)  of  such  works  as 
this  Terminus,  will  do  more  towards  placing  architects  and  architec- 
ture in  a  proper  position  in  the  scale  of  public  estimation  than^all  tbe 
works  of  all  the  ancient  and  modem  Palladios,  Inigo  Joneses,  Wrens, 
and  Chamberses  put  together. 

Tbe  porticos  both  of  the  University  and  the  New  Exchange  present 
a  goodly  array  of  columns  in  front,  but  they  want  the  depth  and 
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toUdUjr  of  the  ancient  phalanx,  so  much  to  be  admired  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Agrippa,  and  which  might  and  should  be  attended  to  in  the  portico 
of  the  British  Museomy  as  pointed  out  in  Observation  No.  S»  voL  VI. 
of  this  Journal. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  facade  of  the  New  Com  Exchange  extends 
no  farther  than  the  riew  given  of  it  in  Mr.  Leeds'  Illostrations  of  the 
Buildings  of  London  (a  work  bj  the  way  we  should  rejoice  toaee  coo- 
tintted)t  but  we  promise  ourseWes  much  gratification  oj  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mark  Lane  to  see  the  reality.  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  na?e  been 
Tory  happy  in  selecting  a  substitute  for  triglypbs ;  but  over  the  inter- 
nal  pihiiiter  of  the  coupled  or  rather  grouped  ants,  which  flank  the 
four  angles  of  the  wings,  there  is  none,  nor  could  there  well  be ;  there- 
ibie,  they  ouffht,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  have  been  omitted  in 
the  centre  of  the  wings  altogether,  and  some  appropriate  piece  of 
seulpture  should  have  been  introduced  on  the  tne%e  instead.  The 
Roman  and  not  the  preferable  Greek  method  of  arranging  the  orna- 
ment at  the  angles  of  the  frieze  has  in  this  case  been  pursued— 
atiU  it  is  a  chaste  and  beantiful  composition. 

U.  It  is  indisputable  that  all  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  taste  in 
architecture  can  no  longer,  like  the  secret  of  the  Freemasons,  be  con- 
fined to  the  craft;  men  will  now  think  for  themselves,  and  unless 
guided  in  the  right  course,  most  probably  think  erroneously.    On  the 
profeision  it  must  depend  to  ^ive  a  proper  bias  to  pmic  taste* 
why  does  not  the  British  Institute  stand  forward  in  the  cause,  and, 
instead  of  making  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Vitruvius  (which  it 
would  have  been  well  for  good  taste  had  his  works  never  been  dis- 
oovered).  give  the  public  a  popular  guide  to  instruct  students,  just  as 
far  and  no  further,  than  would  be  necessary  to  eround  a  perception  of 
the  beanties  of  architecture.    This  field  in  architectural  literature  is 
almost  untrodden,  and  promises  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest    Of  all 
the  works  which  we  have  of  this  description,  Mr.  Hoskiog's  Treatise 
is  the  best,  but  it  does  not  go  hx  enough  for  the  purpose.    If  that 
accomplished  architect  could  be  persuaded  to  remodel  it  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  the  work  could  not  be  undertaken  by  one  better  qua- 
lified s  of  which,  in  the  treatise  alluded  to,  he  has  given  ample  proof. 
UL  I  fear  that  a  glorious  opportunity  ma^  be  lost  in  the  fa9ade  of 
the  British  Museum.    I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the  tone  (as  painters 
would  say,)  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke's  compositions  is  cold,  the  Post 
Ofl&sc  for  instance — this  does  not  occur  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  Terminus, 
already  alluded  to  in  this  paper.    I  think  it  must  partly  arise  (though 
not  in  the  case  of  the  Post  (>flSce,)  from  the  columns  not  being  fluted, 
aod  the  absence  of  sculpture  on  the  frieze;  indeed,  it  would  be  better 
to  omit  columns  altogether  unless  they  can  be  fluted.    It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  in  a  drawing  the  want  of  fluting  is  not  felt,  as' the 
dmugfatsman  can  easily  give  soade  enoueh  to  the  picture,  but  which 
shall  in  vain  be  looked  for  in  the  solid.    In  this  respect  models  have 
a  great  advantage  over  drawings,  more  particularly  with  those  who 
profess  *■  to  nnoerstand  nothing  of  architecture ;''  and,  unfortunately, 
committees  of  selection  are  for  the  roost  part  composed  of  professors 
of  the  science  of  ignorance,  men  perfectly  innocent  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  wnich  they  are  called  to  sit  in  judgment.    Sir  Robert 
himself  woo  is  attacked  from  all  quarters  on  account  of  the  Museum, 
if  deficient  in  the  talent  of  pleasing,  has  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted, 
like  Lord  Barleijgfa,  a  great  talent  for  silence. 
Cionmofif  Dublin^ 
Juncf  1844. 


MR.  BARRY— THE  LORDS,  and  the  PARLIAMENT  HOUSES. 

Ma.  CgABiy^  Barrt,  the  Architect  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
m<Bt,  has  it  seems,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  members  of  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  aught  we  know,  of  some  of 
the  Lower  One  also,  on  the  subject  of  some  matters  connected  with 
thin  building.  For  the  greater  part  of  five  days  has  he  been  subjected 
to  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  Select  0>mmittee  of  the  House  of  Loros,  ap- 
pointad  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  the  works. 

Tbe  complaint  against  Mr.  Barry  would  appear  to  be  generally 
comprised  under  three  heads :  first,  they  are  impatient  for  the  com- 
pletum  erf  their  house,  and  seem  to  think  that  if  a  proper  number  of 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  various  departments  connected  with 
tbe  fitting  up  of  the  interior,  that  thev  would  be  able  to  sit  in  it  by 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  Secondly,  they  have  taken  objection 
to  various  details  connected  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
hmldiogt  more  immediately  connected  with  their  own  portion  of  it, 
which  tbey  alleged  involved  considerable  deviations  from  tbe  original 
pUo ;  luid  thirdly,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Barry  had  not 
authority  for  those  alterations. 


After  a  careful  perusal  of  all  the  evidence  given  upon  that  commit- 
tee, we  confess  we  think  Mr.  Barry  has  fullv  justified  himself  for  all 
he  has  done — has  successfully  defended  all  the  interior  details  which 
subsequent  circumstances  had  caused  to  be  introduced,  and  tb^tub 
tbe  Committee  came  to  a  resolution  to  the  contrary,  we  say  it  wt^i 
much  respect,  established  that  he  had  sufficient  autliority  for  the  cer- 
tain modifications,  additions  and  alterations,  made  in  the  plan  now 
being  carried  into  execution. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  time,  it  was  said  that  their  lordships 
might  use  tneir  chamber  next  February,  but  it  could  only  be  done  with 
temporary  fittings,  which  as  they  could  not  be  ultimately  used  in  the 
final  completion  of  tbe  interior,  would  be  so  much  additional  expense. 
The  great  quantitv  of  rich  wood  carving  that  was  to  be  done  by  hand 
rendered  it  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful  workmen 
to  execute  it  as  expeditiously  as  it  was  considered  it  might  be  donep 
and  besides  a  good  deal  of  time  was  necessary  to  complete  the  draw- 
ings and  designs  for  this  interior  decoration,  it  was  inexpedient  to 
hurry  that  part  of  the  work.  And  it  is  rather  a  cu«'ious  illustration  of 
the  contradictory  mode  by  which  humanity  will  sometimes  endeavour 
to  accomplish  a  direct  object,  that  notwithstanding  their  impatience 
to  have  their  house  finished,  the  very  proceeding  of  this  committee 
have  considerably  retarded  the  building,  a  number  of  hands  having 
been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  some  contemplated  alterations 
which  their  lordships  intended  to  make,  and  whicn,  if  carried  into 
execution,  would  require  a  total  change  in  the  ornamental  designs  for 
the  proposed  intemau  decorations.  &  much  for  the  question  of  time 
and  expedition. 

Now  with  reference  to  tbe  charge  of  making  deviations  from  the 
original  plan,  without  authority,  it  will  tend  to  make  such  extracts  of 
the  evidence  as  we  may  hereafter  lay  before  our  readers,  more  intelli- 
gible, to  enter  into  a  'brief  preliminary  history  of  this  original  plaii 
which  from  all  that  subsequently  occurred,  must  be  admitted  now  to 
possess  but  a  very  shadow^  sort  of  existence,  and  also  a  very  vague 
sort  of  indictment  upon  which  to  found  an^  accusation. 

After  the  memorable  conflagration  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
erect  a  new  edifice  for  the  legislative  business  of  this  empire,  and 
when  a  site  had  been  fixed  upon,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  various  plans  that  might  be  submitted  to  it,  and  to  select 
one  from  the  same.  Of  the  various  plans  contributed  by  the  competi- 
tors for  the  building  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Barrjr's 
design  was  the  one  finally  approved  of.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
complicated  history  of  this  original  plan,  through  all  its  stages,  but 
we  will  endeavour  to  be  as  clear  upon  the  subject  as  we  can.  The 
area  of  this  plan  which  at  first  only  comprized  an  extent  of  5i  acres, 
was  afterwards  increased  to  7|  acres,  and  a  great  deal  of  additional 
accommodation  for  various  public  offices  not  contemplated  at  the  com- 
mencement, was  required  to  be  provided.  In  audition  to  this,  the 
application  also  of  the  new  and  approved  sjrstem  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating, invented  by  Dr.  Reid,  was  to  be  introduced ;  and  subsequently 
a  further  consideration  was  to  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the  New  Houses  auxiliarv  to  the  encouragement  and  effec- 
tive display  of  works  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  All  these  ulterior 
matters  necessarily  and  naturallv  led  to  great  subsec^uent  changes  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  details  or  the  plan ;  and  as  during  the  progress 
of  these  works,  a  throne  changed  its  occupant,  governments  were  going 
in  and  out,  —public  departments  altering  their  heads— commissions 
terminating,  committees  of  parliament  non-existent,  it  was  not  we 
think  JQst  to  expect  that  Mr.  Barry  should  be  running  about  here  and 
there,  consulting  perhaps  inexperienced  or  incompetent  individuals  as 
to  the  details  of  the  plan  which  he  was  carrying  out,  exercising  the 
discretion  which  he  believed,  and  which  ought  to  be  left  in  his  hands, 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability,  andstill  however  keeping  in 
view  the  main  features  and  leading  principles  of  the  plan  subsequently 
sanctioned  bv  Parliament.  However,  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
convey  that  be  did  not  consult  the  competent  authorities  when  it  was 
necessary— for  he  did  do  so,  and  furnished  them  with  special  estimates 
of  any  new  alteration  that  was  ^nerally  ordered.  But  we  contend  for 
it,  he  was  substantially  ri^ht  m  reserving  to  himself  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  detaib.  As  he  observes  himself  in  a  statement 
he  made  to  the  Committee,  and  which  we  shall  furnish  tiy  and  bye,  he 
alone  would  be  responsible  for  anything  faulty  in  the  tmilding  when 
completed,  and  that  in  his  opinion  all  great  works  were  brought  to  a 
proper  termination  only  on  an  individual  responsibility. 

On  the  first  day  of  bis  examhiation  before  the  Committee,  which 
was  the  21st  of  March  last,  Mr.  Barry  having  said  that  the  house  might 
be  ready  for  their  Lordships,  but  with  temporarv  fittings,  by  the  fol* 
lowing  February,  proceeded  to  apprize  them  that  he  expected  the 
works  would  be  ready  fur  the  iron  roof  in  about  six  weeks  from  that 
time,  and  that  they  would  be  covered  in  in  six  weeks  more ;  the  ceik> 
ing  was  to  be  of  painted  deal  with  a  fire-proof  flooring  above.    There- 
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B0vet  iMtd  bee«  any  iBtantiM  of  hsvhig  an  mm  eeHtng  io  tomcqamce 
if  the  grMl  ireigm,  and  not  being  ao  good  for  bearing. 

Tbe  GoaHBittee  Uwn  began  to  qneaUon  bis  witb  wapcet  to  tbe  de- 
tilla  af  fba  intortor,  and  particnbrif  on  the  anbjeet  or  agreat  apart* 
aant  propoaed  to  be  ealted  tbe  Vietoria  Galle^,  to  wbieb  aoae  of 
tiitk  Lordsblps  ezpreaied  considerable  objactkny  in  tbe  foOowing 


Too  hate  pot  two  tide  gaUeriei  intide  ?— Tet. 

Do  jou  apprehend  tbat  there  would  be  aaj  thing  unsightly  hi  the  hai^ 
of  the  win  not  being  broken  by  the  gallery  ?  It  it  for  ornament  or  for  nae  ? 
— It  is  for  the  porpote  of  getting  the  required  accommodation  witliin  the 
want  of  the  bmlding,  and  to  asust  the  roioe  of  speakers  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
XiOQse* 

^R^tbovt  the  gafleiieS}  how  many  peers  eonM  be  aceovunodiled  on  Hie 
iaer  ?— I  can  answer  thai  question  by  a  referenee  to  the  pUn.  TWs  is  a 
plaaef  Uwgfovad  floor  of  the  beoae  OrsAieliV  Ms  mmt;,  wbieb  wOl  be 
wtinly  devoted  to  tbe  aeoannodntian  of  tbe  paan,  and  the  Mnber  which 
OMbeaeoaBBBSodatedyaeoacdbig  to  the  arrangeaasat  of  the  sittings  than 
riMwa,wiUbaSM.    The  original  instnictiona  were  for  30fl. 

Sappoaiag  there  ia  rooas  for  Sflfl  meflsban  oa  tbe  floor,  at  tbe  allowanoe  of 
taw  foafe  for  eaBfaaseBsbar^cfowdhig  their  lordships  a  little,  bow  many  asora 
wnidd  tbe  aaaae  spaoa  hold  witbovt  any  fory  great  inoonveaieaee  N— Perhaps 
flfly  or  sfarty  BMie.  If  on  those  banebes  wbara  I  hsffe  provided  for  seven 
■ttkin  yon  ware  to  oonsidsr  theas  to  be  for  eight,  that  alteiatian  alone 
wwild  aaooniBodato  foity  noie* 

Was  it  dateniined  that  there  shonld  be  a  gallery  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
plan,  or  wu  it  not  determined  that  there  thoold  be  a  gallery  on  aoooont  of 
tbe  soond? — ^No;  I  do  not  think  that  soond  wu  in  the  first  instance  a  oon- 
aderation  in  adopting  them ;  bat  I  do  think  they  would  assist  the  voioe  of 
speakers  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  very  Buterially. 

How  for  do  yon  propose  the  projection  of  the  floor  of  the  gallery  to  ez- 
tond  ?— It  wonid  be  about  three  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  wsu. 

How  many  of  these  beachas  win  !t  cover  over  ?— Only  one. 

Win  it  not  add  to  tbe  appearance  of  the  room  u  a  deliberative  chamber  to 
have  a  gaUery  ?— I  think  ao;  it  wfll  dimbdsh  what  wonld  othervHse  be  an 
encesBve  height  below  tbe  windows. 

If  yon  wars  to  reaaove  that  gallery  yon  wenU  reqpidre  to  change  tbe  oma. 
I  of  the  wail  ^-^tolMy)  H  vfooU  tovohe  an  entire  change  of  the  hi- 


The  eannaittaa  wirii  to  caU  ynnr  attantlan  to  the  plan  of  the  Victoria  gal. 
lanr.  which,  aooasdn^  to  the  peasant  plan,  opens  directly  to  tbe  Hense  of 
Leeds,  and  tbe  hease  opens  toto  that.  Now  several  of  their  lordships  think 
that  therawin  beyeatineanvenianceinsnob  an  arrangaBMnt,inoonseqnenoa 
of  Ac  necessity  of  baviii«  this  gallery  always  lighted  and  heated  to  tbe  saaa 
temperatare  as  tbe  bouse,  if  there  is  no  intermedisto  lobby ;  and  the  coaoi^ 
Bitte  wish  to  know  £rom jou  what  evil  there  wonld  be  in  making  a  penna- 
nent  sqparation  of  the  gadery,  by  a  continoation  of  the  corridor  across  the 
end  of  the  pllery  ?— Under  any  drcnmstances  I  imagine  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  beat  this  gsllery,  because  u  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  the  chief  place 
for  pafaiti^  it  wonld  be  necessary  alvfays  to  keep  it  heated.  As  to  ligtat- 
ing,  if  it  vras  merely  for  the  purpose  of  paseing  across  it  there  wmdd  be  no 
^Mty,  far  by  means  of  candelabra  pbced  across  tbe  end  of  the  gallery  H 
night  be  aMie  Hgfat  enonHh  for  passing  frees  one  eorridor  to  the  other  wilh- 
ontligfatiag  the  whole  apace.  I  woald,  however,  beg  to  say,  that  any  screen 
plaeadaeraastheendof  thegrikryvsanldverymnch  injure  thaeActaad 
iBspeftanoe  of  the  main* 

The  dbnensiseM  ara  120  foot  by  46  ?— Tbey  an. 

Do  yon  see  any  okyaotion  to  having  tbe  entrance  for  the  Qoeen  by  West- 
minster  HaU?— The  only  olyection  that  might  be  niged  vrould  be,  the  gmX 
distance  that  the  Queen  would  have  to  walk  from  the  entrance  in  New 
Palace  Yard  to  the  house. 

There  would  be  no  other  diificulty?— I  am  not  airare  of  any  other  diffi- 
culty. 

In  what  manner  do  you  propose  to  secure  the  throne  from  the  draught 
that  vrould  come  in  firom  the  Victoria  gaUery  ?— The  door  at  the  bade  of  the 
throne,  as  proposed,  wodd  only  be  opened  vrhen  the  Queen  came  to  the 
boiMe.    It  vrould  not  be  one  of  tbe  ormnary  entrances  to  tlie  house. 

Snppodng  the  gsOery  remains  without  a  lobby  behind  the  throne,  would 
not  the  air  from  tfiat  gdler^,  if  it  be  not  heated,  drcohte  through  the  pas- 
sages  so  as  to  enteric  ordinary  doors  of  approadi  to  the  house  N-I  diould 
any  not. 

Wonld  It  not  be  oonstantly  open?— Tbe  door  at  the  ba<^  of  the  throne 
wnnld  be  eoaataatly  daaed. 

b  year  reason  for  sapporing  that  the  oold  air  in  this  great  ba&,  if  it  were 
net  heated,  would  net  afliset  tbe  fae»etbrou|^  Uw  doors  of  entnnce,  only 
that  it  is  cot  off  from  Uw  possess  to  the  bonee  by  foldfaig  doers  ?— The  tonu 
parature  of  the  boose  vrould  not,  I  toink,  be  affeoted  by  the  ftempeeatoMof 
the  Victoria  haU«  in  oansofnence  of  tvro  paiis  of  intervening  folding  doors  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

After  obeenring  that  it  vras  not  yet  decided  on  whether  tbe  painting 
of  the  vralla  vras  to  be  in  oils  or  fracos,  and  giving  hb  opinion  as  to  tbe 
dome  of  tomperatnre  neceesary  to  presenre  either,  the  examination 
ia  wn  difoetod  to  tbe  eabject  of  warming  md  ventilatiDg  of  the  baikl« 


tng,  wfaicb  ia  not  very  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  then  the 
qneatton  of  expediting  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  fittings  is  thos  pomned : 

As  to  fitting  up  the  seats, the  seats  in  the  plan  are  divided  into  forty,encb 
of  which  is  fourteen  foet  long  ? — ^Tes. 

Each  of  these  seats  vriU  be  made  separatdy?— Tes. 

Then  If  one  could  be  flnidMd  by  the  let  of  next  Febnisry,  couM  not  tbe 
whole  forty  ^— Tes ;  if  a  saflleient  number  of  sUlfol  bands  can  be  foond, 
nnqnsalbaahly  they  might.  The  Oommittae  viBI  very  soon  have  an  oppor- 
Imiiij  of  seeing  the  specimens  of  the  carving  toat  have  been  delivered  for 
exhibition  hi  St.  James's  Slrset,  and  they  will  then  be  better  able  to  Indge. 

In  tbe  snmevwywslh  leaped  to  the  deoo;  the  doers  wfll  be  folding  doeaa, 
vriU  they  not  ?—Tes. 

Then,  in  the  saase  vr^,  if  a  proper  number  of  bands  vrere  en^loyed,  if 
one  door  could  be  done,  the  whole  might  be  done  by  tbe  first  of  next  Fsb- 
ruary  ?— Tes;  if  a  snfljoient  number  of  skilfol  bands  could  be  procured. 

How  many  doors  wiU  there  be  to  the  house  ? — ^Rve  double  doors  on  the 
floor  of  the  honse,  besides  the  door  si  the  back  of  the  throne. 

And  there  are  some  more  in  the  surrounding  corridors  ? — ^Tes ;  as  many 
more  at  the  least,  in  the  surrounding  corridors  and  galleries. 

Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  suflident  number  of  skSfol 
hands  for  tlie  execution  of  those  vrorks  by  the  Itt  of  next  February? — Yes ; 
I  think  it  is  possible  they  ndght  be  executed  before  tiie  month  of  Pbbruary 


Ha^  yon  a  dravring  of  the  dooit  ?— No. 

Have  yan  a  section  of  the  interior  of  tbe  house  ?— Ko.  I  tfaeugfat  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  bring  It,  as  the  modal  is  before  the  oaaunlttee. 

Tonsretalkiagof  the  lower  part  of  the  bouae.  We  bnra  neMnr  a  aeo- 
tion,  nor  is  it  in  the  plan?— That  I  toiM  show  the  cemmitlee  when  the 
drawiags  are  cen^^leted,  nrbich  vriU  be  the  case,  I  expect,  in  ^lont  a  fort- 
night or  tluee  vreeks.  But  if  the  comauttee  are  thinking  of  any  alteratign 
in  the  des^  of  the  boose  it  would  be  better  to  defor  goii^  on  vrith  these 
dravrings. 

Are  the  committee  to  tske  the  plan  as  exactly  what  is  intended  ?— As  for 
as  it  goes,  they  are.  After  Easter  I  shatt  be  in  a  condition  to  lay  before  tbe 
committee,  I  hope,  tbe  whole  of  the  details  of  the  fittings  of  the  house ;  but  I 
cannot  undertake  to  be  responsible  that  they  vriU  be  rudy  by  next  Febmaiy. 
An  I  can  say  is,  that  no  eflbrt  shan  be  vranting  on  my  part  in  expc£6ag 
Aem,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  by  the  OMiilh  of  February  they  vritt  be 
dl  ready ;  but  they  vrffl  take  a  coneiderrirfe  tbne  to  fix. 

And  ao  ended  tbe  prooeedinga  of  the  Comaiittoe  for  their  font  da^a 
meetiiM^-*«iid  it  moat  be  apparent  to  way  that  their  object  of  espa» 
ditiiw  me  works  ia  notlikely  to  be  the  xnaiut  of  their  Lovashipa'  efibrtSi 
aanse^  the  24tbof  ApriL 

On  tbe  second  day  of  the  meetiig^  of  tbe  Coaunittee,  one  of  ito  ovfn 
memben  Lord  Sodely,  «  nobleman  of  oonaiderable  ezperieaoe  aad 
taato  in  arcbitectoral  matters,  was  examined  at  aome  let^^^  Having 
aaid  that  aa  one  of  the  original  Commisainners  appomted  to  decide 
upon  tbe  plana  aeat  io  for  t&it  approval,  be  had  asade  bimaelf  mnater 
ot  tbe  details  of  that  of  Mr*  Barryt  so  f ar  aa  tbe  House  of  Lorda  vna 
concerned.  In  tbe  opening  part  of  bis  evidence  be  apeaks  aa  folloirap 
and  bis  obaervations  require  no  comment  with  reapeot  to  tbe  pes* 
tion  of  the  architect,  "  and  I  must  obaerve,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Bany, 
that  it  never  iras  tie  idea^  ^  esfeetaiioth  or  tit  wM  </iki  Coaunst- 
momn  that  Mr*  Barry  9l»idd  be  coiymtd  to  ikR  plan  ikai  ma»  ofgnnti 
qft  because  in  our  report,  altboi^b  we  atated  that  tbe  plan  of  Mr.  Baity* 
aa  a  design  altogether,  was  one  that  we  most  approved  of,  yetatill  vre 
knew  full  well  mat  it  was  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  aad  we 
recommended  to  tbe  Crown,  that  some  alterations  should  be  made, 
which  in  consequence  were  adopted,  and  tbey  were  of  trifling  ia* 
portance." 

Wu  it  in  your  recommendation  that  alterations  implying  alterations  of 
the  plan,  dM>uld  be  made  withent  anyreforanee  to  yon  for  yonr  approvnl  ^ 
— Certainly  not. 

Wu  it  your  hitention  that  these  improvements  ahonld  ha  aaharittad  to 
yen  severidly  ?— 4  can  hardly  say  that  vne  knew  nothing  of  the  fdan,  firaaa  the 
the  riteratiens  sUndsd  to  vfeea  made    we  were  fooas  i 


Fkom  this  it  will  be  tolerablv  dear  that  Mr.  Barry  eoold  not  be  es* 
peeted  to  IooIl  about  for  individuals  to  eonmlt  as  to  all  the  detaito  of 
auch  alterations  and  additions,  and  increased  aoeommodation  as  vrere 
oordered  to  lie  made,  even  supposing  he  thoi^bt  be  eoold  neet  wow 
one  aa  capable  of  properlv  arranging  and  conaidering  thees  as  bimnelf, 
which  was  by  no  means  likely. 

Tbe  noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  read  to  the  Committee  extmeta 
from  tbe  evidenee  given  before  a  Committee  of  tbe  Honse  of  Com* 
mens  by  himself  and  others  of  tbe  Commissioners,  in  explanation  of 
these  reasons  for  selecting  Mr.  Bany's  plan  In  preference  to  any  of 
three  others  also  submittedto  them,  uid  showing  that  tbe  Comritte^ 
were  unanimons  in  that  selection,  at  tbe  same  t&e  that  th^  tbonght 
aome  improvements  might  be  made  In  it.  Tbe  only  objection  wnmi 
be  aaw  in  tibAt  plan  was  to  the  Victoria  Tower,4itfCL  whiebJie  thovthfl 
Digitized  by  VjOUSTlC 
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%for  the  greut  st.Ue  carriage  to  pass  wiUiout  great 
turn  rouod  a  pilUri  aud  then  out  by  the  soufliera 
*-tt»»*^^>.      1  ',  bowever,  hud  been  fii»ce  mutpriailj  altered, 

i-^t  :i     »     -  ^  uf  art>a  had  lieen  added  to  th<^  iite. 

Lor  1  Sudelcy's  ei^iminatioa  is  ifieo  conlioued  as  follows,  and  it  wiU 
be  ^e^-n  lb.it  he  stutes  at  length  all  his  objections  to  the  plan  m  it  at 

Tbn  your  obyteiioo  t»  «hiu  htt  been  doiM  k,  not  that  there  hm»  been  an 
•Ilarmiittfi,  but  th^t  ih«i  aUeraiioD,  coMideiixig  the  increaie  of  arei«  hoi  nol 
bmn  Md^cieQUy  effectual  to  mccompliab  itt  purpoee  f — Yes.  I  object  to  the 
«Bi  pl«D,  beouise  I  thisk  it  ii  Dot  nearly  so  good  a  plan  a&  the  one  before 
I  OdL  teooadlj,  1  object  to  it  becaitae  the  architect  baa  not  carried  out 
omi  idea  m  the  best  pouiblc  tDanuer,  But  perhape  I  had  better  oott  'sjl* 
alUB  the  lecoad  plaot  taken  from  the  Illustrated  London  Xewi,  and  which 
a  QOir  bdAf  carried  into  execution.  The  coiamittee  now  perceive  that  the 
Qpecn  will  eater  the  Tictoria  Tower  predaeljr  aa  the  <Sd  in  the  former  plaii« 
te,  taataad  of  going  ronnd  a  pUlar»  the  rojal  carriage  wiU  now  past  throogh 
the  tower*  and  under  the  Queen'i  robing  rootn^  Inio  the  royal  court.  Your 
iM^ihifa  wiQ  rteotloct  that  the  plan  before  joq  i»  not  that  of  the  ba^nteot, 
ttti  Urn  pdttctpal  floor*  The  royal  oarnago  dhvei  throogh  the  tower,  the 
Oms  ii  m  down  on  tba  lafUbvul  aidt,  awl  aiAMdl  a  flkhl  af  niiio  ttmoto 


sr, 


I 


k  i%it  cf  niiio  ttipo  to 
Ibe  it«t  Imding ;  the  then  aeeeada  tbroa  atepa  to  tbo  seoiMid  kndia^,  when, 
loniag  to  the  right,  she  has  to  ascend  u  further  flight  of  twenty-five  or 
tmtaa^^m  fttq>»  into  the  bbby ;  from  the  lobby  the  enters  the  Victoria  gaU 
leiy.  anrl  Ihence  into  the  robing  room  on  the  right,  and  from  the  robing 
mom  proceeds  through  the  Mctoria  gallery  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Soch  is 
tbM  piwafDt  plan  of  Mr,  Barry  executing  at  this  moment.  Now  my  objection 
la  to  tf«f7  part  of  thii  {Oni  eieept  the  tower,  which  is  very  much  improved. 
B«l  I  toft  It  to  fow  lor&Upe  to  consider  whether  the  slairs  la  a  fiuiag  ooe. 
mm  im  a  eoiMiNm  hmummni.  Ai  i««tD«  of  firo  or  sis  and  twraty  iyna 
mf  laadlD^  ia  laconvtHicai^  aod  any  thing  but  opM&itntal.  Yovr 
csa  Maredy  swppl;  any  instance  of  that  in  any  mansioii  where  aj^ 
hfloboea  studied. 
Am  tlie  ilepa  six  inches  r — Stx  inch  steps,  as  1  am  inlormed  i  but  if  they 
m  har  and  a  half,  or  dve,  I  should  still  object  to  it.  I  am  not  aware  ol 
iSf  lattaoce  of  a  tnaosioo  ia  which  ease,  beauty,  or  convenience  has  beeo 
OMdtrod  whero  there  is  any  such  objectionable  aiceat  to  be  met  with. 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  alter  this  } — I  will  show  the  committee  pre- 
KsUy  that  in  my  opinion  it  is.  My  next  objection  ia,  that  in  the  lobby,  on 
looUng  at  the  plan,  you  will  observe  that  hi  the  centre  of  it  there  is  a  pillsr, 
iaicBded  for  groining  the  ceiling ;  at  least  I  presume  so.  If  a  line  is  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  stairs  to  the  centre  of  the  door  it  will  be  leen  that 
stands  directly  in  the  wsy  of  the  peers'  spproach.  i  now  come  to 
rift  gallery  itaelL  1  object  to  the  Victoria  gallery  on  several  ac- 
Tbcrv  was  a  gallery,  hot  that  was  of  very  different'  character  ;  thai 
•«  btasi^Jy  a  gaUery:  whereas  I  contend  tltat  this  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
Iht  otbo.  U  ia  too  short  for  a  gallery  in  proftortion  to  its  width*  and  it  is 
ioo  long  for  a  balL  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  object  to  its  propor- 
lions.  !lut  thai  is  not  the  only  objection.  It  deprives  the  Queen  of  her 
fibing  room  imtDediately  adjoining  the  House  of  Lords.  Another  vcr>  im- 
Mrtaat  point  is,  that  in  consequence  of  this  gallery  there  will  be  a  con. 
IkaoBa  roof  f^oia  tbe  Houie  of  Lords  to  Little  Abingdon  Street.  The  roof 
wjD  be  from  90  to  100  feci  in  height ;  contrary  to  Mr.  Barry's  ovm  prind- 
^»  aa  stated  ta  his  prospectus  or  paper  which  he  delivered  with  his  plan  ; 
Ibr  lie  fberv  observes  that  he  has  carrietJ  op  the  houses  of  parliament  greatly 
abooa  aH  tlio  veat  of  the  boildings,  for  the  bmeilt  of  air  and  UghC.  Now  I 
a0Sil  acrt  tfbterao  to  yow  tordiltipa,  t^t  both  tbo  light  ia  obstructed  and  the 
air  ii  iM^odod  by  tbia  arraogciBOftl.  Besides,  we  shall  be  deprived  at  one 
Cid  oif  th£  Hotiae  of  Lorda  of  the  power  of  Lighting  It,  if  it  should  be  required. 
Ihrn*  •*  1  before  observed,  the  Queen  w  deprived  of  her  robing  room  tmme- 
dlftMf  btiaiod  tbe  House  of  Lord  ;  the  very  aituiLtion  which  Mr,  Barry  him- 
WM  m  hi*  fonaar  plan  recommGnda  that  it  should  be  placed,  but  which  has 
•HMe  oeen  altered.  In  fact,  as  it  appears  to  me,  everything  has  been  sacri- 
losi  to  this  Victoria  gallery.  There  is  no  comniunication  whatever  from 
BOfib  10  aoiith,  or  from  east  to  west,  except  through  this  gallery.  And  if 
ttiere  was  no  other  objection  to  It,  the  circumstauec  that  the  gallery  must  he 
Igbted  and  most  be  ventilated  the  same  u  the  Honse  of  Lords  tllronghoot 
tto  fi«r,  altboQgh  it  would  otherwise  be  required  to  be  used  oidy  on  state 
<i«loi»t  woi^d  be  a  sufficient  one. 

Ton  00  aware  that  it  warn  itated  by  Mr.  Barry  that  it  woold  he  necessary 
In  kaip  up  m  ccttain  temperature  on  account  of  thofiresoo  paintings  ?— If  the 
bttkldlaga  of  Ibe  bouses  of  farliameut  are  meant  for  the  fine  arts,  I  thiak  tben 
thai  Mr.  Bmry's  obsorvatioo  may  be  perfectly  right ;  but  I  consider  the 
honaes  of  parlisoieni  are  built  for  no  such  object ;  that  the  fine  arts  ought  to 
be  called  in  to  embelli&h  tbe  bouses  of  parliament,  and  that  no  necessary 
artbHaefeuriil  srrangemfnt  shall  be  sacrificed  for  their  display.  I  have  now 
endeavour'  *        ■  lifTerence  between  the  two  plans,  and  I  believe  I 

liv«  itat'>  us  I  have  to  the  present  one. 

Arelhr^c  -.-;  v.M^i  «<iuerence$  besides  those  you  have  mentioned? — There 
la.  Tbe  pUn  i«  all  re^csi»t.  Tbe  committee  wiU  see  that  in  my  evidence,  in 
•ti»ef  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  reference  is  twice  made  to  alterations  that  might 
la|«  pLafie*  is  addition  to  what  the  commissioners  had  suggested.  Now  tbe 
ward  ** anggested'*  requires  some  explanation,  because  it  might  naturally  tie 
f^^ogid  tbal  wbtn  tbo  eommisBioners  were  sufges ting  some  attentions, 
Ibiry  sigbt  «s  well  bcfo  loggctM  others  as  well  as  those  tbey  did 


but  the  reason  was  this,  we  confined  our  objections  entiralj  to  sudi  pitti  q£ 
tbe  elevations  and  the  gronnd  plan  aa  might  be  altered  without  any  reoastiii^ 

of  the  plan* 

Assuming  the  plan  to  be  substantially  preserved: — Yes;  becmtse  we 
thought  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  others,  if  we  went  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  removng  actual  objections. 

You  presen-ed  in  each  case  the  principal  plan,  and  snggestcd  alterations  in 
the  detail  ? — Precisely  so.  There  is  one  great  objection  to  this  plan  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  originaL  Your  hardships  wUl  observe  that  there  are 
no  corridors  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other  along  either  side  of  the 
Victoria  gallery. 

Were  there  in  the  old  plan  I — There  were.  It  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
vanity  in  me  to  state  to  your  lordships  that  I  think  1  see  a  remedy  for  this 
eviL  No  doubt  Mr.  Barry  conid  find  a  much  better  one  than  I  can  suggest* 
At  the  same  time  it  it  necessary,  before  I  state  what  it  is  at  all,  tliat  jonr 
Tordahipa  should  be  convinced,  vrith  me,  that  there  is  an  inconvenience  de- 
manding a  remedy.  If  you  arc  so  convinced  I  will  lay  before  you  a  pbn  of 
the  alteration  I  would  suggest,  rifii  lordthip  produced  another  ^Im^J  The 
Victoria  hall,  according  to  this  alteration,  is,  although  not  to  long,  m  mj 
opinion  a  very  fine  room.    It  is  100  feet  long  by  forty-ftre* 

Y'ou  have  msde  it  avowedly  a  ball,  and  not  a  gallery ?^ATowedly  a  hall, 
ajid  not  a  gallery. 

Would  you  light  this  Tictoria  hall  by  skyKgbts  ?— It  may  be  done  by  i 
skylight,  if  it  h  necessary  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  because  there  are  soiScient 
means  of  lighting  it  vrithout  having  recourse  to  any. 

Ton  make  tbe  ascent  much  more  gradual? — Much  more  gradual;  and 
there  are  two  additional  landings. 

Have  you  any  other  observation  to  make  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any,  except 
upon  one  point.  I  am  very  sorry  that  thiii  investigation  should  take  pUce  al 
tbe  eleventh  hour.  These  plans  ought  to  hAve  been  settled  years  ago*  It  la 
going  on  nine  years  since  the  commissionen  made  their  reports  From  thai 
hour,  utitil  lately,  I  have  never  seen  the  plan.  During  the  Easier  recess  | 
was  anxious  to  see  how  matters  stood,  for  as  the  buildings  grew  np  I  per- 
ceived that  many  alterations  had  been  made,  and  having  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  plans,  by  which  I  became  better  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the 
architect,  the  result  of  my  obserratioos  I  have  laid  before  your  lordships,  t 
have  only  now  left  to  state  to  you  the  situation  of  the  work  when  I  Jait 
looked  over  it,  and  to  request  your  lordships  to  attend  to  tbe  plan.  I  went 
to  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  Victoria  gallery,  which  are  raised  to  the  line  of 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  hesfis  of  the  windows  of  which  to  the 
West  were  nearly  set,  and  the  windows  to  the  east  going  on  very  rapidly, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  another  month  we  may  consider 
that  the  walls  wiU  be  fit  io  receive  the  roof.  With  regard  to  the  corrwlor 
that  immediately  adjoins  the  house  at  the  back  of  the  throne,  I  found  that 
there  the  springers  for  the  groining  of  the  roof  bad  been  set.  All  on  the 
South  side  of  the  buildings,  barring  the  river  front,  which  is  now  roo0ng,  is 
In  tbe  same  state  of  forwardness  ;  some  parts  of  it  rather  more  advanced 
than  others.  Of  the  staircase,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  side  walls  arc  nearly 
up  to  the  flooring  of  the  Victoria  gallery,  and  therefore  if  any  alteration  takes 
place  in  tbo^e  stairs  that  part  of  the  building  muit  be  taken  down. 

Taken  down  to  what  extent  ?— To  no  very  great  extent,  and  when  we  are 
expending  near  a  million  the  cost  of  such  an  aUeralion  is  not  worth  a  consi- 
deration. It  Li^  however,  a  great  pity,  that  from  the  advanced  state  of  the 
work  we  are  placed  in  this  position,  that  we  must  either  put  up  with  what 
wo  consider  &  defect  in  the  pUm,  or  pay  the  expense  which  its  removal  may 
occasion. 

So  termtoated  his  Lordship's  examrimtion,  after  which  Mr.  Barrj 
is  called  in,  nnd  on  being  questioned  with  respect  to  the  altpnitioiv 
alluded  to  in  tbe  foregoing  evidence,  maJntain^^d  that  whatever  bad 
been  done,  and  he  admitted  it  bad  been  done  without  consulting  aor 
other  anthoritr  than  his  own  judgment,  had  been  alteration  in  detuii 
only,  and  that  tht'  m;un  ft^aturcs  and  principles  of  the  original  design 
bud  be*^n  adhered  to,  but  in  his  opinion  very  considprably  improved. 
There  had  been  a  staircase  originally^  as  well  us  be  could  recollect,  but 
not  ao  imposing  a  one  aa  that  m^w  contemplated;  and  there  bad  alao 
been  an  approach  through  a  gallery,  but  such  aa  did  not  deserve  tbe 
name  in  comparison  with  the  present.  With  respect  to  the  distance 
of  the  robing  room  from  tbe  throne,  that  objection  could  be  t^asily  met, 
for  there  would  be  no  difficulty  In  getting  spaoe  for  one  al  the  buck 
of  the  throne.  As  to  tb?  staircase  of  twenty -five  or  twenty-six  atepa 
in  one  [light,  be  could  give  instaiK;es  of  the  same  in  some  of  tbe  moit 
celebrated  palaces  and  buildings  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Barry  here 
handed  in  thi?  original  inslructions  which  be  received  with  respect  to 
tht!  interior  accommodation  und  proportioos  of  all  tbe  various  depart- 
ments and  subdivisiona  of  tbe  builJing,  vvhieh  he  said  were  the  only 
Instructiom  generally  that  he  had  ever  ri'ceived.  Then  entered  ue* 
cesa^irity  into  many  siatisLical  details  which  would  too  much  burden 
our  columoo  and  be  totally  uninterestix^. 

When  tbe  Committee  next  assenbledt  three  days  Intel,  Mr.  Barry 
said  he  wished  to  bund  in  a  certain  document  as  evidence,  wbiob  be 
had  drawn  up  since  tbe  last  day's  meeliogt  ni  there  appeared  fo  be 


ao  impresaton  on  their  Lordships'  ii^ti|i(%j^y^  ^  l^^^^j^^hame 
plan  origiJDittly  wpm^FwtJUbiat.  Be 


ta  allcraiiooa  nude  in  tbe  ] 
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is  then  questioned  as  to  the  extent  of  ground  g^ned  from  the  time  the 
original  plan  was  selected,  and  having  stated  tnat  it  was  from  51  to  7i 
acres  (as  we  have  already  mention^,)  he  informed  the  Committee 
that  anj  departures  which  had  taken  place  from  the  original  sealed 
instructionsy  were  done  upon  the  autooritj  of  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  following  was  then  read-* 

Bim.  BaBKT's  STATBMSIfT. 

"  Mj  Lords»— At  my  last  intenriew  with  the  committee,  I  admitted  that 
alterations  had  been  made  without  authority ;  but,  I  mutt  beg  of  your  lord- 
ships to  bear  in  mind,  that  that  admission  extends  merely  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  effected,  as  they  have  generally  been  the  consequence 
of  esqiress  orders  received  from  goTemment.    Tour  lordships  mutt,  I  am 
sure,  be  convinced  upon  reflection  that  the  original  design,  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  commissioners,  for  a  buildhig  of  such  extraordinary  ma|ni- 
tude  and  complication  of  detail,  u  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  could  in 
the  first  instance  (for  want  of  all  the  practical  information  requisite,  and  the 
time  necessary  to  devote  to  the  study  of  it,)  consist  only  of  leading  principles ; 
and  although  the  design,  after  the  commissioners  had  made  their  report  upon 
It,  and  the  committee  had  ceased  to  exist,  underwent  a  very  considerable 
modification  and  enlargement,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  both  houses,  before  whom  it  was  laid,  yet  the  time  allowed  to  me 
I6r  effecting  the  change,  wu  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  improve  it 
so  much  in  detail  as  f  have  now  been  enabled  to  do  from  the  continued  and 
deep  study  which  I  have  ever  since  devoted  to  it,  aided  by  the  information 
v^hich  I  have  been  able  from  time  to  time  to  collect  from  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  other  officers  connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
houses  of  parliament.    The  modified  design  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by 
parliament,  by  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  both  houses,  was, 
therefore,  still  m  a  crude  state,  as  regards  many  of  the  internal  arrangements ; 
and  as,  upon  being  ordered  to  csrry  this  design  into  effect,  I  was  not  in- 
structed to  adhere  strictiy  to  the  details  of  it,  I  conceived  that  it  was  m- 
tended  by  the  committee  that  I  was  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  improve  them  as 
much  u  was  in  my  power,  provided  I  did  not  depart  firom  any  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  and  features  of  the  design,  dimmish  the  accommodation  and 
convenience  of  the  building,  or  cause  any  ultimate  excess  m  the  estimated 
cost  *  and  in  the  correctness  of  this  impresuon  I  have  ever  since  been  con- 
firmed, inasmuch  as  that  whenever  I  have  been  required  by  the  government 
to  make  any  addition  or  alteration  in  the  building,  I  have  never  been  called 
noon  to  deliver  any  plan  to  show  in  what  manner  I  proposed  to  effect  it.    In 
aU  the  alterations  which  I  have  made  hi  the  hiternal  arrangements  of  the 
building,  which  have  not  been  the  consequence  of  express  orders  given  to 
me  by  government,  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  conditions  to  which  I  have 
adverted ;  and  ini[ll  those  which  have  been  expressly  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment I  have  invariably  delivered  estimates  of  the  extra  cost  previously  to  re- 
ceiving authority  to  execute  them.    VTith  regard  to  the  latter  daa  of  altera- 
tions, I  beg  to  observe  that  m  the  first  place  I  was  required  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  new  system  adopted  by  parliament  for  wanning 
and  ventiUting  the  entire  building,  which  alone  has  caused  many  serious 
and  important  changes :  then  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  A  division 
of  Police— then  to  provide  a  residence  for  the  Librarian  of  the  House  of 
Commons— afterwards  to  provide  a  residence  for  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of 
Commons— then  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown — and 
lutiy,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  whole  of  the  public  records  of  the 
kingdom,  and  their  future  mcrease ;  together  with  Uie  requisite  accommoda- 
tion  tot  the  establishment  connected  with  them.    AU  these  orders  alone, 
have  necessarily  caused  very  important  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
buildmg,  and  many  others  have  been  the  consequences. 

**  Tour  lordships  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  aware  of  the  enormous  extent  of 
labour,  responsibiUty,  u  weU  u  anxiety  of  mhid,  which  I  have  to  endnre  in 
conducting  this  great  national  work,  which,  when  complete,  if  there  should 
be  anvthingfrmlty,  I  shaU  be  sure  to  be  visited  wiUi  the  entire  blame.  lam 
not,  however,  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  slmost  appalling  task  impwed 
uDon  me,  as  1  am  firmly  persuaded  great  undertakings  are  best  wcomplished 
under  an  undivided  responsibiUty.  On  tiie  contrsry,  I  am  rwdy,  as  I  have 
hittierto  ever  been,  to  devote  the  best  energies  of  my  nund  to  the  perfection 
of  a  work,  which  it  is  my  earnest  detire  to  render  an  honour  to  the  country, 
but  unless  I  am  supported,  nay  encouraged,  in  the  performance  of  my  task 
by  the  cordial  and  kind  indulgence  of  y<>»>' l<>«Wiips,  and  aU  who  are  m- 
t^ested  in  tiie  succcm  of  this  the  greatest  undertakmg  of  the  kind  of  the 
present  or  any  fbrmer  period,  it  is  quite  desr  to  my  mind  tiiat  it  cannot  be 

bought  to  a  satisfsctory  termination.'' 

The  proposition  here  laid  down,  that  •'all  great  undertakings  are 
best  accomplUhed  under  an  undivided  responsibiUty,"  is  most  incon- 
trovertible. The  observation  might  be  used  as  an  apothera.  Every 
example  of  ancient  and  modem  times  wiU  prore  its  Uuth.  Would 
Alexander  have  perfected  his  Indian  conquesU  under  a  divided  lespon- 
Shilityf  Would  Hannibal  have  carved  his  course  through  the  Alps 
had  be  to  send  to  Carthage  for  instructions  how  U)  proceed  every 
other  thousand  paces  I  Would  Cwar  have  conducted  «•  army  across 
?heRhine7by  h?s  simple  but  ingenious  and  effective  bridge,  had  be 
to  wait  for  adf  ices  from  the  ftoman  Semite  how  to  ;jonstruct  It  I 
Wo^ldMechelangiolo  Buonarotti  have  built  St  Petei%  bad  he  been 


obliged  to  go  gossiping  amongst  the  College  of  Cardinals  about  eveiy 

Eoruon  of  liis  stupei^ous  design?  Would  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
ave  reared  so  glorious  a  monument  to  his  fame  and  geuins,  as  St. 
Pauls,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  worthy  alder- 
men of  the  good  city  of  London  I  ^ut  even  here  the  interference  of 
petty  minds  prevented  the  original  colossal  design  from  being  more 
than  half  carried  out)  Would  Napoleon  have  achieved  the  briUiaot 
mUitary  and  engineering^results  which  marked  his  career,  had  he  to 
send  expresses  to  the  r rench  Directory  for  further  orden  in  every 
emergencv  I  Would  WeUington  have  won  Waterloo  under  the  con* 
straint  of  restricted  authoiiiy  from  the  WarOflSce  or  the  Horse 
Guards  ?  And  we  trust  that  posterity  will  add  to  the  category  of 
queries,  would  (Sib)  Charies  Barry  have  covered  seven  acres  and  a 
half  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  with  that 
splendid  and  extensive,  and  complicated  pile  which  adorns  it»  had  be 
been  forced  to  go  to  my  Lord  This  or  my  Lord  That,  for  his  opinun 
as  to  how  he  might  best  manage  its  various  detaUs  I 

The  first  question  Mr.  Barry  is  asked  after  the  foregoing  stateneot 
had  been  read,  is  a  specimen  worthy  of  even  forensic  ing^entti^  to 
entrap  a  witness  into  a  self-condemnatory  admission.  We  give  it,  as 
weU  as  a  portion  of  the  subsequent  examioatioo. 

You  mention  that  you  departed  from  the  principle  on  which  you  set  out 
Was  not  it  a  recommendation  which  you  gave  to  the  Commissioners,  in  rmu 
statement  to  them  of  the  principles  of  your  plan,  that  the  two  houses  of  Fv* 
liament  should  be  carried  up  much  higher  than  any  ot  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, for  the  sake  of  air  and  ventilation  ?— 7  hmte  not  taid  that  I  km>e  d^pOMttd 
fnm  the  principU  upon  which  I  $ei  out.  Not  haringtbe  original  plans  and  the 
memoranda  I  delivered,  I  am  not  able  with  confidence  to  answer  the  lalttf 
part  of  the  question ;  but  I  will  refer  to  a  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  band«  in 
which  is  detailed  the  principles  on  which  the  original  plan  was  formed,  and 
which,  I  imagine.  wiU  answer  the  question.  The  passage  rfferring  to  the 
houses  is  this :  **  That  the  situation  of  the  houses  be  in  the  centre  of  the  mass 
of  the  proposed  building,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  quietude,  and  freedom 
frx>m  all  disturbances  from  the  exterior ;  that  all  the  lobbies  and  corridors 
adjoining  them  be  only  one  story  high,  to  admit  of  the  houses  being  wdl 
lighted  and  ventilated,  also  for  affording  the  means  of  making  them  of  tlit 
forms  and  size  best  salted  to  the  wants  of  each  house,  without  interfering  with 
the  unity  of  character  maintained  throughout  the  exterior."  That  is  ths 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  your  lordship*s  question* 

In  the  plan,  as  you  are  now  electing  it,  that  principle  will  not  be  main* 
tained,  because  it  is  intended  to  have  the  Victoria  Gallery  of  the  same  height 
as  the  House  of  Lords  P— It  is  intended  to  be  so ;  but  laterally  the  hooss 
wiU  be  above  its  adjoining  corridors.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  stale  why  it 
is  that  the  house  is  not  perfectly  insulated ;  that  is  one  of  the  changes  which 
has  been  brouglit  about  by  the  arrangements  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
wanning,  ventilating,  and  carrying  off  the  smoke  ot  the  building. 

Are  the  Committee  to  undersUnd  you.  that  the  Victoria  OaUery  has  been 
carried  up  to  as  great  a  height  as  the  House  of  Lords  Itself  merely  for  the 
sake  of  ventilation  P— No ;  not  merely  on  that  account.  That  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  which  has  induced  me  to  carry  it  uy  to  that  height. 

What  is  ths  other  ?— The  other  reasons  I  will  explain  to  your  Lcrdahips. 
Exercising  the  discretion  which  I  have  always  done,  within  the  limits  before 
adverted  to,  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  buUding,  I  will  pcoessd 
to  point  them  out  to  your  Lordships  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Parliament. 
.  Is  the  plan  you  have  just  shewn  precisely  that'now  shown  to  yon  which 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  P^Tes,  I  apprehend  it  is,  as  it  appears  to 
be  a  copy  ;  but,  whether  it  is  or  is  fiot  accurate  as  a  transcript  of  the  plan 
put  before  the  Committee,  I  beg  to  say  that  this  plan  which  I  now  pro- 
duce is  the  identical  plan  approved  by  the  Committee,  and  from  which  the 
estimates  of  the  building  have  been  made.  Referring  to  the  plan  sancttonsd 
by  ParHament,  I  will  now  state  (to  your  Lordships  the  reasons  winch  have 
induced  me  to  raise  the  Victoria  Gallery.  The  objections  to  the  sate 
entrance  in  the  plan  adopted  are  as  follow  i  loss  of  space  in  the  principal 
floor  by  the  height  of  the  inner  hall ,  loss  of  space  In  the  passage  to  the  le- 
freshmen t  rooms ;  inconvenience  of  situation  of  refreshment  rooms ;  diffi- 
culty of  accommodating  spectators  to  wimess  processions  on  the  staircase ; 
necessity  of  lighting  inner  hall  by  lantern,  rendered  impossible  by  means  of 
ventilation  arrangements ;  impossibility  of  duly  lighting  transvwrse  coividoc 
at  head  of  stairs,  as  well  as  the  roUng  room  at  the  back  of  the  throne,  in 
consequence  of  the  venUlating  arrangements  in  the  roof;  want  of  alaigafaall 
adjoining  the  house,  as  in  all  former  houses,  for  the  convenience  of  Peers  on 
great  public  occasions,  the  Commons  being  much  better  accommodated  In 
that  respect  than  the  Peers.  These  ap^iear  to  me  to  be  the  ot^ilons  that 
applied  to  this  plan. 

Having  been  asked  why  he  had  not  communicated  these  arrtDge* 
ments  when  he  thought  of  them  to  some  authority,  he  answeis-— 

I  have  already  stated  the  reafoos  why  1  have  not  communicatee  ths  ^iSails 
of  ^this  and  other  changes  to  the  government ;  but  the  plan  eahUbhiag  thsm 
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hat  been  deposited  in  your  Lordships* library  for  more  han  tweWe  months 
I  vill  now  state  the  advantages  which  I  suppose  to  accrue  from  the  alteration 
in  question.  First  of  all,  a  great  economy  of  space,  otherwise  wasted  ;  the 
remofal  of  the  refreshment  rooms  to  a  more  convenient  situation  near  the 
libraries  i  the  acquisition.of  a  grand  hall  of  approach,  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  available  for  state  trials,  which  seems  desirable, 
since  Westminster  Hall  is  now  to  become  the  main  public  entrance  of  the 
new  palace,  for  the  due  accommodation  of  8i«ectators  in  witnessing  the  pro- 
eesaion  of  the  sovereign  to  and  from  the  house,  for  conferences  of  the  whole 
bouses,  and  for  the  puriK>se  of  affording  the  means  of  encouraging  the 
higher  departments  of  art  in  the  decoration  of  its  walls ;  the  acquisition  of 
two  fine  rooms  to  the  south  on  the  principal  floor,  being  available  either  for 
the  Qoeen*8  robing  room  and  ante-room,  or  if  the  ordinary  entrance  to  the 
boose  be  by  the  Victona  Tower,  one  might  be  for  marshalmen  and  others  in 
attendaooe  upon  Peers,  and  the  other  for  a  committee  room  or  writing  room  ; 
afao  the  acquisition  of  several  rooms  and  other  accommodation  on  the  ground 
floor  for  the  record  establishment.  Those  are  the  advantages  which  I  pre- 
sume to  accrue  from  this  alteration  of  plan. 

On  being  qaestioned  as  to  the  authority  be  had  for  any  alterationa 
which  were  not  the  immediate  oonsequence  of  direct  orders  from  the 
GorermneDty  Mr.  Barry  informs  the  Committee  that  he  had  the 
mtliority  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Board,  in  writings  and  that  he 
eoold  produce  the  same.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  oncei 
that  at  a  subeeqaent  stage  of  the  iDTestigation^  Mr.  Barry  did  hand  in 
a  quantity  of  oorrespoiraence  with  different  public  boards  and  func- 
tioiiariesy'as  weU  as  give  evidence  of  viva  voce  communication  with, 
and  instmetions  from  others,  fully  substantiating  bis  assertion  that  be 
had  received  orders  to  make  certain  additions  and  alterations,  and 
that  aU  the  subsequent  ones  in  detail,  against  which  the  present  out* 
ery  was  made,  had  been  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result.  Over 
and  over  again  did  he  reiterate  that  he  had  received  general  orders  to 
do  certain  things  and  make  certain  arrangements,  but  that  he  did  nto 
think  himself  called  upon,  nor  was  he  required  to  explain  to  any  one 
bow  these  orders  were  to  be  managed  in  detail.  Yet  still  did  some 
members  of  the  Committee,  with  stolid  pertinacity,  persevere  in  ask- 
li^  him  what  riebt  he  had  to  make  this  change,  and  by  what  authority 
be  introduced  that  dteration,  and  whom  did  he  consult  on  the  other 
deviation  from  the  original  plan,  which  original  plan  we  have  already 
observed  was  as  vague  and  ill-defined  a  matter  to  ground  an  inquiry 
on,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Oh !  hut  then  there  is  a  staircase  which  is  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  in  the  whole  concern — their  Lordships  cannot  get  over  it  for  the 
life  of  them ;  and  they  ask  bow  many  steps  are  in  i^  and  what  depth 
la  each  step,  and  the  length  of  the  tread,  and  the  height  of  the  top 
from  the  ground  floor ;  and  they  are  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it 
consists  of  26  steps,  of  a  rise  of  5  inches,  and  a  tread  of  16  inches 
each,  without  a  landing  or  break  in  the  middle.  And  although  Mr. 
Barry  tells  them  that  in  the  Palace  of  Caserta  was  the  finest  staircase 
be  had  ever  seen  with  a  flight  of  27  steps  unbroken ;  and  in  the  Scala 
ReggtOt  In  the  Vatican,  considered  the  finest  staircase  in  the  world, 
there  were  two  flights  of  40  steps  each,  and  that  in  the  University  of 
Genoa  there  was  a  staircase  of  24  steps,  and  in  the  Ducal  Palace  of 
the  same  city,  one  of  39  steps  in  one  flight;  their  Lordships  will  not 
** seriously  incline"  unto  this  unlucky  staircase  in  the  New  House  of 
Peers,  and  challenge  Mr.  Barry  to  point  out  a  iingle  in$tanci  ofiuch  a 
OM  in  London.  Will  our  readers  believe,  that  any  man,  or  any  set  of 
men.  could  reouire  in  this  metropolis  a  precedent  for  any  extraordi- 
naiy  matter  of  architectural  taste  ?  This  question  of  the  staircase  has 
batmted  the  Committee  through  all  its  proceedings^ — up  it  will  start 
like  a  ghost  in  the  middle  of  every  other  detail,  and  its  tread  and 
height,  and  unbroken  flight  come  over  their  Lordships  with  as  many 
anticipations  of  fatigne  as  a  pickpocket's  dream  of  the  treadmill.  On 
the  very  2nd  last  day's  examination  down  comes  the  staircase  again 
after  the  following  fashion.  And  we  crave  our  readers'  admiration 
for  the  brilliancy  (?  the  architectural  imagination  that  could  fancy  an 
analogy  between  the  stairs  under  the  York  column  and  that  intended 
for  the  House  of  Lords. 

And  yon  still  persist  in  saying  that  a  ffight  of  twenty-six  steps  Is  not  at 
all  ofc^icctionable?— 1  should  prefer  leaving  it  entirely  as  it  is.  I  have  given  the 
flBfcjcct  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  I  am  satisfied,  under  all  the  cir- 
oomatsinces,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  it  as  designed. 

Yoa  have  mentioned  a  great  number  of  instances  abroad ;  but  you  have 
not  mentioned  a  single  instance  of  one  in  London  P— Because  it  has  not  oc- 
eorred  to  me ;  but  those  noble  lords  who  have  been  in  Italv  will  doubtless 
neollcct  the  fine  staircases  I  have  mentioned,  particularly  that  of  the 
Taflcan. 

But  the  Committee  most  know  the  size  of  the  steps,  which  you  did  not 
flMMiOfi  tbs  other  day.  Can  tyou  mention  any  staircase  in  London  which 
yoa  would  recommend  the  Committee  to^  look  at,  to  show  that  your  opinion 


is  good  P~I  am  not  aware  of  any  stahreasa  in  Ijondon  where  the  width  and 
rise  of  the  steps  accord  with  those  which  I  propose.  1  could  give  your 
Lordships  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  proposed  stelrcase  would  be,  by  having 
a  model  erected  on  the  spot.  I  could  have  it  done  in  wood,  so  that  your 
Lordships  might  judge  for  yourselves* 

Is  not  the  reason  why  this  staircase  under  the  Duke  of  York's  column, 
going  out  of  Saint  James*s  Park  is  handsome,  and  does  not  offend  the  eye. 
first,  that  it  is  broken  two  or  there  times,  but,  secondly  and  chiefly,  that  it 
forms  a  grand  pedestal  to  the  column ;  and  would  not  that  staircase,  even 
with  those  breaks,  be  an  unsightly  otjjeet,  if  it  were  not  a  pedestal  to  the 
column  P— I  should  say,  with  deference  to  your  Lordship^  that  the  steps 
alluded  to  are  not  convenient,  owing  to  their  wsnt  of  width  in  the  tread,  and 
that  if  the  two  landings  which  divide  the  flights  had  been  given  to  the 
increase  of  the  width  of  the  treads  of  the  steps  It  would  have  been  far  pre- 
ferable. 

Mr.  Barry  defended  his  staircase,  step  by  step,  to  the  lut,  an* 
nonnced  his  intention  of  leaving  it  unaltered  as  he  had  planned  it, 
provided  the  discretion  was  left  in  his  hands,  and  told  their  Lordships 
that  having  ascended  staircases  in  all  parts  of  the  world  he  had  found 
that  the  most  convenient  of  all  was  one  with  a  nse  of  5  inches  and  a 
tread  of  16,  and  this,  he  contended,  required  scarcely  more  effort  than 
was  necessary  to  walk  from  one  end  of  a  room  to  the  other.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  landing  In  the  centre,  he  also  thought  was  calculated  the 
more  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tripping. 

Amongst  the  others  objections  taken,  was  one  to  the  position  of 
the  Queen's  Robing  Room,  but  this  Mr.  Barry  proposed  to  meet  by 

{)roviding  one  not  exactly  at  the  back  of  the  Throne,  but  adjoining  the 
ateral  corridor  of  the  House ;  his  reasons  for  such  an  arrangement  are 
explained  in  his  reply  to  the  following  question. 

How  comes  it  that  you  never  made  these  inquiries  respecting  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  robing  room  in  a  particular  pl^  until  the  plans  were  so 
far  advanced  that  you  could  not  place  it  there  without  an  inconvenience  P  I 
beg  to  state  the  inquiry  was  made  In  time,  as  the  plans  are  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced but  that  the  change  may  be  made  with  the  greatest  facility.  I  had 
the  honour  the  other  day  of  going  over  the  whole  building  with  Prince 
Albert,  and  it  was  a  source  of  regret  with  His  Royal  Highness  that  there  was  a 
great  want  of  large  spaces  for  fresco  paintings.  On  my  pointing  out,  however, 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  obiai  ir»g 
large  spaces  in  the  now  proposed  robing  room  at  the  throne  end  of  the  ho  se  • 
he  was  pleased  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  change.  That  is  one  reason 
I  have  for  proposing  a  room  of  this  magnitude,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  room  required  by  the  original  instructions,  which  was  to  be  tliirty-bix 
feet  by  twenty-four  feet.  The  room  which  I  now  propose  to  be  called  the 
painted  chamber,  or  Queen*s  robing  room,  will  be  fifty  ftret  by  thirty -two 
feet,  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  it  would  immediately  adjoin  ilie  throne  end 
of  the  house. 

'That  their  Lordships'  proeeedinga  upon  this  enquiry  have  probably 
been  the  cause  of  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  to  many  parties,  may 
he  suspected  from  the  intimation  here  conveyed. 

It  appears  to  be  highly  desirable  that  the  works  of  the  Victona  Gallery 
should  be  stopped  till  the  Committee  has  decided  upou  the  plan  P— 1  b  ive  the 
pleasure  (o  state  that  I  have  anticipated  your  Lordships'  wishes  in  that  re- 
spect, by  stopping  that  portion  of  the  work ;  but  it  Is  right  that  I  should  at 
the  same  time  state  that  1  have  done  so  at  considerable  mconvenience  to  the 
contractors,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  hands  they  have  now  in  em- 
ployment, and  the  vast  quantities  of  stone  which  are  continually  pouring  in ; 
and  therefore  if  any  change  is  to  be  effected  in  that  portion  of  the  buikling  it 
is  of  absolute  importance  that  it  should  be  decided  upon  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. 

After  another  question  or  two  on  the  old  subject  of  the  authority 
he  had  for  making  the  alterations  referred  to,  and  again  explaining 
that  they  were  the  consequence  in  details  of  direct  orders  received 
from  Government,  the  examination  goes  on  thus:— 

For  what  object  have  the  alterations  with  reference  to  the  Victoria  Gallery 
and  the  sUircase  been  made  P— That  alteratton  has  Leen  made  for  the  reasons 
1  have  already  stated,  but  mainly  with  reference  to  the  warming  an  1  venti- 
lating arrangements.  It  is  necessary  the  roof  should  communicate  in  the 
same  level  from  tlie  outside  of  the  building  to  the  central  tower,  rather  rising 
than  ollierwise,  but  forming  one  continued  communication  in  the  roof. 

The  whole  way  from  the  outside  walls  to  the  centre  of  the  building  P— Yes. 
I  may  here  perhaps  be  allowed  to  sUle,  that  1  think  the  government  has  ex- 
ercised  a  sound  discretion  in  not  interfering  with  the  mode  uf  effecting  various 
changes  that  luive  been  made  in  the  internal  arrangements  uf  the  building, 
and  in  leaving  tiie  entire  respond btlity  with  me.  as  being  better  acqua  nted 
than  any  one  else  with  the  principles  and  details  of  the  plau  of  the  entire 
building,  to  carry  them  into  effect  in  the  most  judicious  and  effective  m4uncr. 
I  In  the  contract  made  with  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto  is  it  not  stated  that  no 
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aHtnitfoailiafl  htmdsiiillMttt  tli^iMielion  of  theComroMoncit  of  Woods 
Of  the  LonU  of  the  IVrMitBffy  P'-Tm;  wiiboiit  Um  SMuKion  of  tk«  Lordf  of 
the  Tmiory,  or  tho  Commiwiopert  of  Woodi  and  Forettt,  or  myself. 

Hn  Barrf  then  hands  in  at^eirideiiee  an  extraot  from  the  contract 
for  the  worksy  entered  into  by  Messrs.  Gristell  and  Peto,  which  folly 
bore  ont  the  statement  above  made  by  Mr,  Barry ;  and  at  this  portion 
of  tile  ioirestigationt  which  closed  the  arcMtecrs  examtnation  for  the 
third  day^  we  nayn  only  one  more  ohsenration  to  make,  and  that  is, 
that  we  fttlly  agree  with  Mr«  Barry,  that  the  GoTcmment  exercised  a 
sonnd  discretion  in  leaving  to  him  the  carrying  ont  of  the  details  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  buiklini^  and  all  the  altemtions  con* 
sequent  noon  the  snbfeaueot  additions  and  the  increased  acoommoda* 
tion  which  was  required. 

Dr.  Reid,  whose  inventious  hi  wnrmlM^  and  yentllaff ng  buildings 
are  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  New  Houses,  was  called  on  then  to 
give  bio  evidnnoe,  and  though  bis  esamioation  consisted  very  much 
of  what  lawyers  call  ^  leading  questlonsi"  evidently  with  a  view  of 
endeavouring  to  make  him  impuon  the  practicability  of  the  perfect 
application  of  the  principles  of  nis  invention,  to  certain  alleged  ar- 
rangements of  the  structure  referred  to,  he  does  not  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  any  diflkulties  that  might  not  be  overoome  even  in  the  cases 
pot  to  him*.  tii»  testimony  went  generally  into  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  his  plans  of  heating  and  ventilating,  and  he  condudes 
bis  evidence  by  observing  that  all  the  smoke  of  the  building,  none  of 
whieh  would  be  at  all  seen,  would  be  carried  off  by  one  shaft,  except 
from  a  few  apartments  of  great  ultittide  and  mioor  importance,  if  the 
plan  formerly  adopted  by  the  Committee  was  carried  into  execution* 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  next  day  that  it  re*as»embled,  they  were  occupied  in 
reading  over  the  correspondence  and  documents  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Barry,  to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  and  which  were  received  by 
him  from  the  respective  boards,  authorizing  the  general  alterations 
and  changes  to  which  reference  had  been  made  so  often  in  the  course 
of  the  present  enquiry. 

The  following  few  little  facts  relative  to  the  comparative  height  of 
different  parts  of  the  buildibg,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Barry  towaras  the 
close  of  the  fourth  day's  proceeding  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
The  general  line  of  the  building  was  not  intended  to  be  the  same 
throughout ;  there  was  a  di^rence  of  between  three  and  fbur  feet,  to 
be  on  the  ground  level  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
houses,  which  we  take  it  means  the  river  side  and  the  land  side.  A 
height  of  about  sixteen  feet  was  to  be  maintained  between  the  ground 
floor  and  that  of  the  principal  one.  The  principal  floor  was  to  be 
tvventy  feet  above  Trinity  high  water  mark,  but  a  portion  of  the  base- 
ment story  which  was  to 'be  called  the  crypt  was  to  be  in  part  below 
Trinity  high  water  mark,  but  not  below  the  river. 

On  the  last  day  upon  which  the  Committee  met,  which  was  the 
0th  of  May,  Mr.  B«rnrs  exaoiinalion  wm  again  resomed  by  a  series 
of  questions,  directed  at  heretofore  with  •  view  of  eliciting  from  him 
an  admission  if  possiblr,  that  the  allerations  which  he  had  made,  and 
about  which  so  much  had  already  been  said,  had  been  done  without 
authority,  because  be  had  not  consulted  any  one  with  respect  to  their 
details.'  But  their  Lordships  did  not  succeed  in  extracting  any  such 
concession  from  the  witness,  who  maintained  all  through  that  any  al- 
terations he  had  introduced,  were  either  in  pursuance  of  direct  orders, 
or  the  consequence  of  them.  If  be  had  not  any  direct  authority,  he 
had,  as  he  conceived,  an  implied  authority  for  his  acts;  and  as  he  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  consult  or  explain  to  any  person  as  to  bow 
he  wati  to  effect  the  changes  proposed,  in  detail,  be  bad  not  conceived 
himself  bound  to  do  so. 

With  reference  to  another  subject  connected  also  with  the  subse- 
quent arrangements  which  he  was  expeoted  to  make,  and  devote  oon- 
fideratlon  to,  bt  is  asked ; 

Have  you  made,  up  to  the  present  moment,  any  alteration  in  consequence 
of  communicaiion  with  thecommiMion  of  fine  arts?— I  have  proposed  an 
alteration,  in  consequence  of  a  regret  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Floe  Aru,  that  there  were  not  sufficiently  large  spaces  for  paintings ;  name- 
ly»  that  a  change  should  be  made  m  the  design  of  the  Victoria  Hall  or  Gal- 
lery  to  afford  ihe  large  spaces  tor  pletures  which  are  wished  lor. 

Does  that  occasion  any  material  Alteration  f— It  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  plan ;  it  is  only  an  alteration  in  point  of  taste.  I  beg  to 
Uke  this  opporiunliy  to  observe,  that  there  sre  various  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  to  shift  the  robing  room :  one  the  difficulty  of  lighting  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  I  he  roofs  being  continue')  from  the  south  front  to  the  central  tower 
upon  ( ne  level,  tor  the  purpose  tf  carryi  g  out  the  adopted  mode  of  ventila- 
tion»  and  the  siiH  greater  tlifficuUy  of  Kgbthig  the  cross  corridor.  I  beg  to 
rriy  thai  in  my  opinion  ibcwS  are  aiteratiuns  exceedingly  to  ths  adrantags  of 
1  he  building. 

We  shtll  trouble  our  readen  with  only  one  more  extract  from  the 


evidence  given  upon  this  oecasioii— itooaiprlMotiM 
these  proceedings.    It  is  the  raeiesty  as  well  as  tiie 

Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  and  eventful  Ustory. 

And  furnishes  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  $pini  in  which  the  entiie 
investigation  was  carried  on,  at  well  as  the  ipirii  and  independence 
with  which  tlie  inquisitorial  style  adopted  towards  the  iodsvidaal  as- 
sailed, has  been  so  manfully  met. 

While  their  Lordships  were  deliberating  on  the  evidence,  of  course 
Mr.  Barry  was  ordereci  to  withdraw.  The  Report  however  goes  co 
to  inform  us  that  in  a  brief  spaoe  afterwaidsr- 

The  witness  is  again  called  in,  and  is  informed,  that  the  Committee  bavi 
come  to  the  following  resolution :  vie.  Resolved,  that  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Charles  Barry,  Bsquire,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  bnildhig 
of  the  Houses  of  Parilam^t  certain  departtires  have  taken  place  from  the 
original  plans  approred  of  by  the  Committees  of  the  two  houses  of  ParBv 
ment,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution,  under  ths  directioo  of  the 
Boasds  of  Treasury  and  of  Works,  which  alterations  have  bsso  madia  by  Kr. 
Barry  without  any  authority  from  either  of  those  Boatds,  to.  which  eireom- 
stance  they  think  it  right  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  this  Hooae. 

(Mr,  Bany»)^l  beg  to  be  peimitted  to  say  that  it  is  not  true  that  I  haft 
made  alterations  without  authority.  I  have  only  admitted  that  as  to  the 
mode  of  making  those  alterations  I  had  no  authority. 

Tomr  argument  is,  that  because  you  were  dirsotsd  to  provide  certain  things 
there  was  an  implied  authority  to  do  other  certain  things  which  bsoame  ne- 
cessaiy  ;  but  yon  have  not  submitted  those  plans  P—Tss. 

Did  any  of  the  original  plans  which  were  laid  before  the  Commlssionefs 
contain  the  column  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Yictoria  Tower  round  which  the 
Queen's  carriage  was  to  turn,  landing  Her  on  the  eastern  side,  and  tbeo  going 
out  through  the  archway  to  the  south  ?— In  the  plan  approved  by  the  C6m- 
raissioners  that  was  the  case,  but  in  the  plan  approved  by  the  Cmnmittees  of 
Parliament  that  was  not  the  case. 

Did  not  Lord  Sudeley  often  converse  with  you  on  the  impractlbility  of  your 
plan,  and  did  not  you  as  often  say  that  you  were  correct  P— Very  hkely,  and 
I  am  not  sure  now  that  I  was  not  right. 

Then  why  was  a  change  made  P— Because  I  have  since  had  the  mesoi 
of  ascertaining  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  I  have  communicated  with 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  cor- 
rectly the  space  in  which  the  horses  of  the  state  carriage  can  turn ;,  and 
though  I  beleive  tbey  might  have  been  made  to  turn  in  the  space  originally 
allotted  for  the  purpose,  yet  if  the  horses  were  restive  there  might  perhaps  te 
some  difficulty. 

Still  you  told  the  Committee  yon  thought  you  were  right  P— I  stIU  think 
that  the  carnage  and  the  horses  might  have  gone  round  the  pillar,  but  ftoa 
the  information  since  received  I  thought  it  better  to  give  op  that  airai^e- 
ment,  and  avoid  all  risk. 

You  say  that  it  is  not  true  that  yon  made  these  alterations  without  any 
authority  P— I  do  most  explicitly. 

Supposing  the  Committee  were  to  insert  any  "suflScisat"  authority  P-> 
That  of  course  is  a  matter  for  your  Lordships  to  determine  as  you  may  ♦»»i■»^ 
(It.  I  conceive  that  I  had  sufficient  authority,  and  have  fully  stated  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  think  so. 

On  that  point  you  will  have  to  defend  yonrsslf  to  the  Board  of  Works  P-* 
I  hm  quite  prepared  to  do  so,  if  necessary. 

And  so  ended  this  prolonged  and  extraordinary  invcetigntioo.  & 
will  be  for  the  public  to  judge  how  far  their  Lordships  were  justified 
by  the  circumstances  in  arriving  at  the  eoechssioB  to  which  they  eame, 
or  agreeing  to  the  resolution  they  have  adopted.  That  Mr.  Barry  has 
passed  most  trtumphaatly  through  ae  trying  an  ordeal  as  one  msa 
could  well  be  put  to  by  his  fellow  mai^  we  have  not  a  second  opinion. 
That  he  has  tokl  the  Committee  bhuitly  and  boldly  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  can  hardly  be  denied.  And  he  has  as 
bluntly  and  boldly  told  them  tbtHitmaiiwttrtteliaikehad  made  alUra^ 
tion$  without  autkoritf,  and  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self, if  necessary,  to  the  Board  of  Works.  For  ourselves  we  have  but 
little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  observed  on  this  subject  The 
entire  case  resolves  itself  into  a  very  narrow  compass— it  may  be 
bnefly  summed  up  thus.  Mr.  Cbaries  Barry  drew  a  plan,  for  an  ertcrion 
upon  a  space  of  ground  of  5i  acres,  which  was  approved  of.  That 
area  has  increased  by  2  acres,  and  changes  came  in  governments,  and 
new  ideas  struck  the  powers  that  were,  and  increased  acoommodation 
for  vanuui  persons  and  thbgs  not  before  thought  of  was  required,  and 
then  came  the  application  of  new  principles  for  warming  and  veoU- 
lating,  and  subsequently  the  consideration  of  the  embellisbment  of  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arte.  All  these 
matters  necessarily  called  for  great  and  imj)ortant  changes,  and  as  Mr. 
Barry  well  knew,  that  he  alone  would  be  held  responsible  in  the  end. 
for  anything  defecUve  In  the  whole,  he  gave  all  these  changes  Ws 


IINEER 


HITEC1 


J  serious  eOTufdervtion*  and  d<wot<»d  de*»p  9tadf  lo  iheif  ilwifn*, 
__  i  as  bd  eouTd  fiod  tery  fpvr  uble  to  iovtruot  liim,  And  wai  iio(  called 
npon  to  iisk  Atty  one**  ftdTice,  he  i»ed  his  own  best  discretion  in  the 
fnalJt*r,  We  hare  no  hetitattoo  ugato  and  a^ain  in  wylng,  we  think 
ft*  'V  *  pf«ffiM!t)f  right,  and  we  firfoly  believe  ihut  the  public,  and  pos- 
ter, tr  mil  Cbiok  with  us. 


f 
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ARCmTECTURAL  DRAWINGS,  ROYAL  ACADEMY* 

{Condndcd/Tom  p,  184.) 

Kft.  1144  U  nn  ^Ti**»r;nf  *if  ;i  different  dass,  namely,  that  of  ;i  design 

br  s  Chapel  at  N  -  netery.  in  which  Mr,  Allom  treats  us  with 

n   rjfr.rrtirnfjtfooi       .        ;  ii^'n'*,  Walbrook,  preBerviog  and  refining 
th  ilea,  enricbtng  yet  simplifying  it  by  rendering  the  whole 

mot  ^     ee  and  more  uniform  intj^ste.  To  say  thi«  will,  nodoubf, 

•eeiD  Tenr'bad  taste  on  our  part,  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
eomid^f  the  interior  of  that  church  as  Wren'*  chef-d'touvre,  and  to 
perfect  a  piece  of  iirchitecture  that  the  rery  notion  of  improving  upon 
it,  or  Altering  it  in  any  way  except  for  the  worse,  must  strike  lliem  at 
pr^po^^iproos.  Still  it  may  fairly  enough  he  fuspected  that  Witlbrook 
!ihrf!i  has  now  fewer  and  less  enthuija«lic  admirers  than  furmerly, 
ii)  J  \U  ic  frj  Miv  t^thrn  bftside«  ourselves  feH  it  falls  short  of  the  high 
r-pit^ti  in  ..vhii]i  has  been  eitablished  for  it*  Should  the  specios  of 
hi  iL^i  in  Mr*  Allom  has  here  ventured  upon^  not  incur  re* 

prij  ).  ^^n  will   oev'Ttheless  scandaltxe   those  tender  con- 

.,:t  I  wiil  be  ihocked  at  its  pagsuiism.    They  will  therefore 

in  that  neith*^  tbit,  nor  No»  1240  hat  been  accepted  for 
ri  Cemetery. 
The  liist-tnentioned  design,  which  is  by  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  is  shown 
to  a  ittotlei,  and  therefore  in  such  vi  manner  as  to  convey  an  adequate 
ml  most  satisfactory  idea  of  the  peculiar  character  arising  chiefly  out 
ofpUn  and  nchnett  of  colnmniation,  which  ^ire  such  ii«  to  occision 
great  variety  and  apparent  intricacy,  and  striking  effect  both  of  per- 
tcecliTe  and  light  and  shade,  notwithstanding  that  the  general  ur- 
range mrnt  may  be  termed  simple,  at  tlic  same  time  such  that  clearly 
to  describe  it  With  the  pen  would  be  rather  diflTjcult,  For  iti  unusually 
pi"ti^r*^sque  quality — this  design  is  by  no  means  indebted  to  positive 
, let  or.it ion,  it  being  very  unostentatious  and  sober  in  its  style,  which 
m  4  very  plain  Roman  or  It^ian  Doric  The  body  of  the  structure  or 
Cbtiper  itself  is  comparatively  small— no  doubt  large  enough  for  its 
Ar\u\  purpose,  but  the  whole  exterior  would  form  an  architectural  ob- 
]f'ri  o(  considerable  magnitude.  Whether  the  merits  of  this  modolas 
a  design  were  appreciated  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  Cemetery 
Conipanr,  is  questionable,  but  at  all  events  they  have  given  the  pre- 
ference 'to  separate  chapels  (1195  ami  1206,  T.  Little),  one  to  be 
erected  on  the  consecrated,  the  other  on  the  unconsecrated  grouud  at 
Xu"'  - 1*.  "^  fh  of  them  in  the  "Decorated  Eoclish"  style,  and  of  fur 
Km  :y  tij3Q  ij^^  average  of  our   modern   **  ecclesiologicar* 

Aft.i.v -v, ..,    ,  nevertheless  we  would  rather  behold  Mr.  Brandon's  idea 
realised  as  being  a  greater  novelty  in  design* 

the  designs  for  mansions  and  villas  there  are  comparatively 
Itaiiao  style,  and  those  for  the  most  psirt  rather  mediocre, — 
erring  to  be  so  termed,  could  any  other  epithet  be  found  for 
Of  Ultra* Italian,  however,  we  have  an  egregious  instance  in 
No.  1204,  which  though  it  professes  to  be  a  design  for  u  "  Villa,"  ex* 
ee0dt  in  ponderousness  and  mass  such  piles  as  Caprirola  and  Blen* 
beim.  Mr*  Batson's  ideas  are  all  upon  a  very  Titanic  scale  :  such  was 
bis  "Street  Architecture"  last  year — with  which  he  then  made  his 
d^ut  among  the  exhibitors, — but  his  present  subject  is  still  more 
extravagant— iu  fact  a  piece  of  mere  architectural  rodomontatle  and 
bootmtc,  yet  not  manifesting  much  invention  or  originality*  No* 
122S  "Tlie  Belvedere,  proposed  for  a  Residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
£*  B»  Lamb,  manifests  a  happy  medium  between  the  hyperbolical 
It.liirjistn  of  the  preceding,  and  the  prosaic  quality  of  most  of  the 
^thrr  vp«cimens  of  modem  villa  architecture*  Among  them  is  one 
which  we  hope  ts  not  of  recent  date,  for  it  must  be  i*  most  strangely 
fwrtene  ttste  which  could  at  the  present  day  ^idopt  as  Italian  sucli  a 
moogret  jumble  of  uncouth  and  amorphous  features  as  is  No.  1057, 
with  Us  Venetian  windows  of  most  absurd  and  detestable  shape, — 
BAQiilyi  with  little  square  holes  over  the  lateral  openings  and  their 
entaliiatures.  In  the  Catalogue,  this  precious  sample  of  design  isde- 
ibod  tilth'  as  a  "View  ofa  Nobleman's  residence  near  Hampton," 
not  very  clear  whether  the  name  attached  to  it  be  that 
-c£,  although  it  Is  not  very  likely  that  any  one  else  would 
been  so  smitten  with  the  buildtng  as  to  delineate  it  tecutukm 
being,  appareotly,  put  Lnto  perapectiTe  from  an  elevation* 


For  mansions  or  residences  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  term  "villa" 
genemlly  impliet  among  us  English,  the  Tudor  styh*  seems  to  be  moat 
in  request ;  and  Mr.  Hardwi<^k  gives  us  a  good  specimen  of  It  in  No. 
1145,  "The  Hall  at  Barnstable,  as  proposed  to  be  rebuilt  by  Robert 
Chichester,  Esq.,*'  with  some  intermixture  of  our  English  renaissancep 
but  chaste  and  sober  in  its  ensemble.  No.  1179,  "  Knebworth,  Herts., 
the  ancient  seal  of  the  Lyttons/'  nttracts  notice  if  only  as  being  now 
the  property  of  that  distingut-  litteraleiir  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyttoii« 
who  intends,  it  seems,  to  after  bis  mansion  according  to  the  present 
design  by  H.  E,  Kendall,  jun-;  but  there  being  no  sketch  of  the  bouse 
in  its  present  state,  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  what  kind  or  to  what 
extent  the  suggested  ultenitions  are, — whether  this  drawing  shows  a 
complete  renovation  of  the  exterior,  or  whether  any  portions  of  the 
origin^  design  are  retained.  We  must  also  be  satisfied  with  perceiv- 
ing that  the  style  ;ind  genervil  character  are  rich  and  imposing,  the 
drawing  being  so  placed  as  not  to  favour  critical  examinatioiv  No* 
1225,  ♦^Manley  H:ill.  ^l:itTu^d5hirc,  the  seat  of  John  Sbawc  Montey, 
E*q./'  (T.  P,  Wf  iher  Tudor  mansion  of  considerable  extent, 

sober  in  »tyle  nn  i  ii^n,  but  rendered  more  than  usually  striking 

owing  to  the  line  ot  trout  being  broken  and  brought  forward  in  the 
centre,  and  to  there  being  great  variety  in  the  outline  of  the  eleva* 
tionj  consequently  it  tells  well  in  perspective,  although  here  shown  so 
much  foreshortened  that  some  portions  of  the  general  elevation  are 
concealed*  The  namf)  of  the  architect  is  quite  a  new  oue  to  ui, 
therefore,  we  cannot  say  what  else  he  has  done,  as  nothing,  however, 
is  said  to  the  contrary  we  presume  that  this  driwing  is  not  an  unex* 
ecuted  design,  but  a  representation  of  an  erected  budding*  Still  we 
will  not  be  positive  tliat  such  is  the  case  ;  for  in  regard  to  architec- 
tur-il  works  of  this  class  scarcely  ever  do  we  receive  any  information, 
or  does  any  intelligence  reach  us ;  wherefore  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  reminding  our  professional  readers  that  communicatioofl  relative  lo 
such  subjects  will  always  be  highly  acceptable  tu  us ;  for  though  the 
building*  themselves  are  private  property,  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  secresy  should  be  preserved  in  regard  to  them. 

Designs  for  Churches  and  Chapels  are  numerous,  and  all  of  them 
are  Nonoau  or  Gothic,  with  the  single  exception  of  No.  1099,  "SL 
Mary's  church,  now  erecting  at  SL  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  colle|pes, 
Prior  P*krk,"  J,  J.  Scoles,  giving  a  sectional  perspective  of  the  iotenovi 
which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  of  the  Cortnihian  order.  As  a  draw* 
ing  this  is  very  poor,  and  even  in  point  of  design  not  very  much 
better— certainly  not  at  all  calculated  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
architect's  Catholio  brother  artist,  Mr.  Pugio.  Among  the  other 
designs  for  churches  there  are  none  remarkably  prominent  for  any 
peculiar  merit;  the  average  quality  shows  improvement,  but  what  is 
good  in  them  appears  to  be  borrowed,  and  conBned  too  much  to  the 
s^me  ideas;  the  two  interiors.  No.  1076  of  the  Church  now  building 
at  Notting  Hill,  and  No*  1 149  of  that  building  at  Turbitoo,  Surrey,  by 
Messrs*  Stevens  and  Alex^mder,  are  among  those  most  deserving  of 
particular  notice,  being  very  tastefully  yet  soberly  decorated,  and 
altogether  free  from  side  galleries,  which  totally  destroy  the  elTt^ctof 
aile!!s,  and  derogate  from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  interior. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  year's  exhibition,  hoping  that  the  next 
will  prove  more  satisfactory — and  as  far  as  it  depend*  upon  the  Aca* 
demy  they  have  certainly  the  power  of  rendering  it  so,  by  merely  re* 
ceiviog  no  more  druvf  ings  than  can  be  properly  bung*  Were  tlmtdone, 
such  as  were  worth  looking  at  would  not  be  thrust  out  of  sight,  and 
the  absence  of  such  as  are  not,  would  not  at  all  lessen  the  attraction  of 
the  Architectural  Room, 


AtmATED  Sea  WATss.^Long  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  •ea*eoiit  have 

tmt»\07cd  lalt  wnter  either  ai  a  purgaUve  or  ft*  ft  liuaTkT«.  Sererml  pliyfloJADS,  AiUt  Vfiit* 
viaily  KuBft^lU  hart  vrritten  oti  toe  iulviiiit«g«t  which  mlshl  b«  derivt^  ttom  U«  InttfJittl 
uie.  Bat  the  expcrimenit  hmve  been  few  In  numlicr,  aocJ  entlrf  ly  l^mfff^l  To  lar^tUlc* 
mtunlett  nrnr  the  c-ouit,   because  th«  teA  vr%ter  coulrt  nnt  be   fi  .*,. 

ported  without  imtlefgolrig  tilferailoQ,    M,  Paiqaier  bat,  hy  over^  ly 

rtddrrtd  g^rviit  atrv\ct  to  thempi^uUci.    Belnf  moreovet  rofiriiii^  i  t* 

iu>t«  of  the  »eA  wat«r  w m  the  principal  caiue  which  preveoted  lit  ^, 
deAVoored  to  dltf^itie  and  dettroy  U,  trlthoat  in  the  Ica«t  lUterlu^'  r  i. 

tlon,    For  thnt  purpose  be  Uike*  hit  ses  wrattr  from  i  c«rLiiln  depth,  ■"■% 

dttt^nt  from  the  cowt;  he  then  Altera  It.  Ja  order  to  rtrtnuvc  nJI  the  juimtkU  »ri.l  vc^i-uiite 
tfubtiftncen  wlilcb  It  holds  In  lUfp^tuion^  and  which  are  the  cau&e  of  It*  ripid  de<:o»Tipo«U 
tlon;  And  li»t1^  he  chnrgea  ll  with  carbonic  meld  gw.  Id  order  to  destnjy  the  (Ih.i)Vt.  unit 
toate.    (lri«  hundred  botUei  thui  prepared  by  ll«  Pasquier  w<*re  pUced  ni  i'  4 

the  Commfftiton  j  they  had  been  kept  frem  four  to  afx  tnotitbi,  and  we  r  y 

bad  undtrvoDa  no  change  whataoever.    Being  requeitcd  t-  verify  The  e^  >• 

rkcta  lU ted  by  M«  Paaquler.  J  baire  employed  aea  wale  I  :  k- 

la  Clijtrite*  md  1  have  been  able  to  coafirm->lit,  that  It  •  ie 

ofaea water »eta more itrongly  thauu  r'Jf^rm  bottTt of  s  it» 

took  U  without  repugtiaiici?,  and  f*   ;  >  luetic;  Jid.  llittl  no  fttvk!eiiU,  m* 

laconvenlence*,  bavv  reiidted  from  Wm  cooaeqiitttUy  bellcvi  that  lUe 

fmrlAed  and  aerated  i«a  water  Drv] Ml  »  osy  t]||r^ptnjf«d  wtllliiraAtafv 

n  aU  caaea  whera  aallne  laxalfretafe  tecumffl£»4ed*^iyio,|iirt  moTre^^r  |)fiMi«tf HlkSt 
U  hu  « tneclal  and  fivoiirtble  aeUoa ott  iimSBSW^il^^M  i     -  ^"^  '^ 
'*C6ii8lca\iJNiettc." 
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NOTEON  THE  STATEOF  THE  NAVAL  POWER  OF  FRANCE, 
CONFORMABLY  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT. 

Note  »ur  VEtat  de$  Forcen  Navales  de  la  France^  covforme  au  iexte 

original.    Pariit  Paul  Masganai  Libraire,  12,  (ralerie  de  I'OdeoD, 

1844. 

[We  have  trailed  oaraclTei  of  the  deep  interest  now  felt  In  the  pamphlet  of  the  Prioot 
de  JolnvlUe,  on  the  iteem  pover  or  Prance,  to  present  oar  readera  with  a  tranalatlon  of  a 
"    '      "     '  ;ted  with  mailne  engineering.    The  remarks  of  a 

rience.  considerable  ability  and  high  rank,  cannot 


personage. 


I  peculiarly  aflkcUng  all  connected  with  marine  engineering.  The  remarks  of  a 
^  ,  like  the  Prince,  of  some  experience,  considerable  ability  and  high  rank,  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  much  Influence  Immediately  In  Prance,  and  Indirectly  In  this  country,  and 
the  marine  engineer  Is  of  all  men  most  deeply  concerned  In  the  progress  of  the  question. 
It  hss  been  the  endeaTour  of  the  tranalator  to  give  as  close  an  Idea  as  possible  of  th« 
author's  style,  particularly  In  the  commencement  where  the  Prince  de  JolnTllle  has  In- 
dulged in  declamation.  This  will  account  for  the  apparent  want  of  freedom  In  some  parts, 
and  the  pccaliaritlsa  In  dictloo  and  ponctaation.-> Editor  C.  K.  &  A.  Joomal.] 

The  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  call  the  attention  of  serious  and 
reflecting  minds  to  oar  vxwj. 

The  country,  to  which  the  instinct  of  its  true  interests  is  never 
wanting — the  eoontrj  requires  a  navy;  it  requires  one  strong  and 
powerfuL    This  wish  reveals  itself  by  many  incontestable  facts. 

Only  we  do  not  well  know  what  are  the  essential  elements — the 
true  conditions  of  that  force  of  which  we  see  the  necessity ;  we  do 
not  sufficiently  enquire  into  what  is  going  on;  we  do  not  sufficiently 
study  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  voted  by  the  Chambers  are  em- 
ployed. We  always  live  on  the  old  prejudice,  that  one  must  be  a 
sailor,  that  is  to  sty  possess  all  the  purely  special  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  understand  nautical  affiiirs.  And 
this  prejudice,  kept  up  by  several  circumstances,  has  prevented  until 
now  many  good  minds  from  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
real  state  of  our  naval  power. 

The  author  of  this  note,  would  wish  by  certain  facts  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  by  a  few  very  simple  calculations,  and  in  fine  by  reasoning 
within  every  body's  comprehension,  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  in 
which  this  question  has  been  enveloped  as  if  willingly ;  and  if  he 
succeeds  thus  in  rendering  it  accessible  and  familiar  to  each  of  those, 
who  may  be  called  to  decide  upon  it,  he  will  consider  that  he  has 
rendered  a  true  assistance  to  the  service,  to  which  he  belongs. 

I  believe  that  I  can  establish,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
popularity  which  the  navy  enjoys  in  France,  that  the  ardent  and  so 
often  manifested  design  of  having  a  strong  and  powerful  navy,  take 
their  source  in  a  sentiment,  which  may  be  rendered  thus : — 

"  By  sea  as  by  land,  we  wish  to  be  respected.  There,  as  elsewhere 
we  wish  to  be  in  a  condition  to  protect  our  interests,  to  maintain  our 
independence,  to  defend  our  honour,  from  whatever  quarter  may  come 
the  attacks  which  may  threaten  it." 

And  before  going  further  I  wish  that  it  may  be  well  understood  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  politics  in  this  note,  devoted  only  to 
the  affairs  of  the  navy.  If  I  speak  of  England,  as  of  every  other 
power,  it  will  be  in  no  narrow  spirit  of  animosity  or  even  national  rivaU 
ry,^  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  from  what  passes  among 
foreign  nations,  what  we  ought  to  seek,  w^t  we  ought  to  avoid.>  u 
I  speak  of  war,  it  is  not  that  I  with  to  see  my  country  change  the 
benefits  of  peace  for  ruinous  hazards : — No.  I  believe  only  that  to 
make  peace  honourable  and  durable  it  must  repose  on  a  force  always 
capable  of  making  itself  respected. 

Taking  then  the  case  of  war  as  the  groundwork  for  my  argument,  I 
will  seek  an  example  which  explains  my  idea,  and  I  will  suppose 
France"  obliged  to  defend  herself  against  the  strongest  of  the  mari- 
time powers — that  is  to  name  England.  That  assumed,  and  proeeed- 
ing  in  a  manner  quite  abstract  and  quite  hypothetical/  I  enter  on  my 
subject. 

%  We  are  bound  to  believe  the  royal  aothor,  when  he  asserU  that  ha  la  animated  by  no 
narrow  spirit  of  hostility  or  of  national  rtralry,  but  he  Is  not  only  onfortunatt  In  the  time 
he  hat  chosen  for  giring  any  sUmalant  to  the  preralent  Anglophobia,  but  in  the  measures 
he  soggesu.  He  conld  hsTO  allnded  generally  to  the  valoe  of  a  steam  nary  In  Invadiug 
an  enemy's  country,  but  there  was  no  call  to  make  the  special  appUcatton,  and  piopoae 
the  Invasion  of  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  confidence  of  her  peo. 
pie  In  her  insular  position  and  maritime  commerce.  Such  a  measure  Is  no  necessary  con. 
comltant  In  anv  general  war.  and  must  perforce  be  taken  as  enianatlng  from  the  bitter 
feelings  of  malice  and  revenct. 

•  If  the  author  were  so  desirous  of  eschewing  any  feeling  of  political  animosity,  he 
could  have  Illustrated  his  position  equaUy  weU  by  the  exampk  of  the  United  States  or 
Holland,  each  of  which  has  a  commerce  equivalent  to  that  of  France,  and  equivalent  In- 
ter4>aCs  of  mariUme  policy. 

8  It  would  be  Just  as  essy  to  suppose  the  United  States  or  Holland  engaged  In  a  war 
of  defence  with  England,  as  to  suppose  France  in  such  a  position,  vet  the  pollUdans  of 
the  former  countries  have  not,  when  discussing  such  a  contingency,  been  seised  with  such 
^norbid  fkintasy  for  humiliating  the  English,  coute  qui  coute,  nor  attempted  ttoft  like 
to  make  their  navies  equivalent  to  that  demanded  by  the  commercial  wants  of  England. 
The  weakest  maritime  powers,  Naples.  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  Denmark,  have  equally 
the  posslbUlty  of  contending  with  the  first  class  naval  power,  yet  they  have  not  the  In. 
sanltyof  attempting  to  make  a  navv  of  the  first  class. 

4  This  abstract  and  hypothetical  manner  wUl  be  best  appredatcd  by  the  practical  ap- 
pllcatton.  for  France  has  just  as  much  rsason  to  fear  a  maritime  war  with  the  United 
8uteaaswiUiEnglsnd,aodsochwar  has  occurred,  while  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
since  it  was  agalnlnntncnt,  yet  the.  United  States  are  not  used  to  ftomlsh  forth  practical 
eatrnpHB^^'Iff  nt  ■ 


One  fact  of  immense  import,  which  has  been  acoomplitbed  of  late 
years,  tms  given  us  the  means  of  raising  our  fallen  naval  power,  and  of 
making  it  re-app#jir  under  a  new  form,  admirably  adapted  to  o«r  re« 
sources  and  national  genius.* 

This  fact  is  the  institution  and  pro|^ess  of  steam  navisation. 

Our  navy  could  only  be  an  artificial  creation  when  the  empire  of 
the  sea  belonged  to  the  one  who  put  afloat  the  most  seamen.  Our 
ruined  mercantile  navy  no  longer  furnished  us  seamen  enough ;  *  we 
should  have  vainly  struggled  to  avenge  affronts,  to  efface  melancholy 
remembrances ; '  but  when  even  temporary  success  had  attested  the 
courage  of  our  seamen,  numbers  would  in  the  end  have  stifled  our 
exertions.  The  steam  navy  has  changed  the  face  of  everything ; 
now  it  is  our  military  resources  which  are  about  to  take  the  place  of 
our  impoverished  naval  personnel.*  We  shall  always  have  enough 
officers  and  seamen  to  perform  the  part  still  open  to  a  seaman  oo 
board  a  steamer.*  Machinery  will  supply  the  place  of  hundreds  of 
arms,  and  I  need  not  say  that  we  shall  never  want  money '  *  to  construct 
engines,  still  less  that  we  shall  never  want  soldiers  woen  the  booour 
of  the  country  is  to  be  maintained. 

With^a  steam  navy,  the  most  audacious  war  of  aggression  is  per- 
mitted by  sea.  We  are  sure  of  our  movements,  unshackled  in  our 
actions.  Time,  weather,  tide,  no  longer  disturb  us.  We  can  calea- 
late  to  the  day  and  hour. 

In  case  of  continental  war,  the  most  unexpected  diversions  are  cmm* 
sible.  In  a  few  hours  the  armies  of  France  may  be  transported  to 
Italv,  Holland,  or  Prussia.^'  What  has  been  once  done  at  Aooooa 
with  a  rapidity  which  the  winds  seconded,  may  be  done  every  day 
without  tnem,  and  almost  against  them  with  still  greater  rapidity. 

As  I  said  just  now,  these  naval  resources  become  us  admirably,^*  and 
the  form  of  war  thus  modified  no  longer  leaves  chances  such  as  they 
were,  thirty  years  ago,  between  France  and  enemies  she  may  meet.^* 
So  too  it  is  curious  to  see  to  what  extent  the  progress  of  steam  and 
its  probable  occupatiou  excite  the  attention  of  our  neighbours. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  ou 
Shipwrecks  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  in  relation  to 
the  coasts  of  England  opposite  the  coasts  of  France: — 

"  In  case  of  war,  I  should  consider  the  want  of  protection  and  re« 
fuge  now  felt  would  place  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
coast  itself  in  a  very  precarious  situation." 


•  The  author  who  when  he  chooses  Is  a  man  of  much  common  sense,  as  he  sabae> 
quenUy  shows,  is  st  this  present  moment  engaged  In  a  declamation  k  la  jeuoe  France,  but 
he  figures  here  marvellously  like  Scaramouch.  How  any  one,  even  a  Frenchman,  could 
coB^ve  that  a  steam  navy  Is  marvelloualy  adapted  to  the  reaouices  and  naUonal  genlua 
of  France  baffles  conjecture.  The  mineral  resources  of  France,  its  mines  of  coal,  Iron 
and  copper  have  been  too  lltUe  turned  to  account  as  yet  to  bear  this  out,  and  certainly  no 
one  but  themaelvas  will  give  them  oredit  as  being  an  engineering  nation.  They  have,  1b> 
deed,  as  little  genius  for  the  engine  (kctory  aa  they  have  for  the  trader's  shop,  sad  the 
Prince's  grave  appeal  to  his  countrymen  as  marine  engineers  puts  us  ridiculously  In  mind 
of  EUiston's  application  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  put  Into  parliament  ftir  one  of 
His  Grace's  boroughs.  *'  What,"  said  the  Duke,  '*  Punch  wanUng  to  be  In  Parliament  ( 
Punch  In  Parliament  t  I  can  never  stand  that.**  So  it  wlU  be  said  *'  Punch  have  natural 
resonreef  andanaUonal  eenhis  for  ironmlnesand  steam  engine  factories  I**— It  Is  too  rich  * 

•  It  Is  to  be  observed,  that  no  benefit  la  gained  by  the  French  under  the  new  state  of 
aflkirs,  for  if  their  merchant  navy  be  unable  to  afiford  them  seamen,  so  they  have  not  fsc- 
tories  and  mechanica  to  aflTord  them  marine  engines,  and  they  can  compete  with  England 
neither  in  seamen  nor  asechanies. 

'  '  Effacer  de  tristes  sooveoira.*  Effacing  melancholy  remembrances  of  defeat,  doea 
look  marvellously  like  the  emanation  of  political  spleen.  Englishmen  do  not  talk  of 
eflkdng  the  '  tristes  souvenirs'  of  Walcheren,  Comnna,  Rosetts,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  New 
Orleans «  the  Americo-EogUsh  do  not  talk  of  effacing  the  *  triatea  souvenirs'  of  Washing, 
ton  and  the  Chesapeake,  *ces  sont  dee  falts  accompllst*  but  a  Frenchman  can  scarcdy 
eudure  the '  souvenir*  of  St.  Vincent  or  Trafalgar,  though  we  have  almost  forgotten  them, 
and  left  the  monument  of  the  victor  of  one  battle  IncompleU  and  neglected.  We  any, 
whatever  may  be  the  will  of  the  author,  his  expressions  are  but  too  well  calculated  lokoep 
alhre  (flings  of  notional  animosity. 

•  Surely  the  author  must  have  forgotten  that  the  population  of  England,  29  mllliom  to 
84,  la  not  so  dlsproporUonate  to  that  of  France,  and  that  England  haa  military  eapadtlea 
too  for  the  Invasion  of  France,  as  PolUers,  Cressy  and  Aglncouit,  the  victorlea  of  Mad- 
borough,  the  days  of  Toulouse  and  Waterloo,  still  attest.  We  are  not  a  email,  people,  to 
be  walked  over  by  military  force,  and  the  author  eonfsssis  our  superiority  In  naval 
resources.  It  Is  much  more  easy  for  the  English,  as  they  have  before  done,  r 
Paris,  than  for  the  French  to  occupy  London. 

•  The  author  haa  here  forgotten  that  as  ssamin  ai«  sUU  nsessisry,  thoogh  In  a  ij 
lahed  proportion,  on  board  or  steamers,  that  this  only  gives  England  addTtkn 
Instead  of  diminishing  It.  If  five  thousand  men  now  are  only  required,  where  eight  thou- 
sand (brmariy  were  requisite  for  the  armament  of  a  fieet,  the  effect  can  be,  not  to  give  the 
French  greater  resouroes,  but  to  enable  the  English  to  equlo  a  still  greater  number  of 
veasels,  and  torn  out  a  greater  weight  of  metal  with  the  myriads  of  men  at  their  disposal, 
that  la  to  say,  supposing  the  EnaU.h  with  SO.OOO  seamen  can  now  fit  out  a  force  equhra- 
lent  to  AO  sail  of  the  line,  under  tne  steam  system,  with  the  same  number  of  men,  acoonl- 
Ing  to  the  Prince's  calculations  that  4S29  men  with  steam  are  equivalent  to  7787  men  la 
sdilers.  the  English  would  be  able  to  fit  out  a  force  equivalent  to  100  sail  of  ^e  Hne.  so 
that  the  Prince  haa  nothing  to  gain  oo  that  score.  Then  It  is.to  be  remembered  that  atsam 
will  give  the  English  better  opportunities  tor  boarding,  an  operation  to  which  thoy  are 
much  attached,  and  whkh  they  practice  with  success. 

I  o  Money  alone  la  not  enough  to  build  marine  engines,  aklll  is  a  great  thing,  and  Ibt 
French  have  not  yet  come  up  to  the  English  In  that. 

>  i  What  right  have  the  French  to  calculate  on  attacking  Holland  or  Prussia,  no  poli- 
tical or  commercial  Intereata  are  Involved,  which  can  justtfV  such  a  contemplation  i  but 
aa  to  transporting  troops  to  Holland  by  staamem  we  should  like  to  know  how  they  are  to 
get  ashore,  the  coast  of  Holland  behig  rather  to  atrongly  defended  to  authorise  tho  Idea  of 
war  ateamera  being  suprt  meiy  soccessfhl 

>s  See  note  6. 

»s  See  note  9. 
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In  the  sitUDg  of  tbo  House  of  CommoDs  on  the  29th  Feb.,  1844,  a 
ntoiion  was  made  relative  to  the  establishment  of  harbours  of  refuee 
CD  the  English  coast  and  it  is  said  in  that  motion :— *'  That  it  is  tne 
dutj  of  I&r  Majesty's  Grovermnent  to  provide  the  means  of  safetj, 
not  only  for  Enf^ish  trade,  but  also  for  tne  coasts  of  England.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  steamboats 
bad  been  in  oae,  Napoleon  would  easily  have  had  the  means  of  land- 
ing fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  coast."  It  was  added  that 
they  wonld  not  say  such  would  have  had  much  effect,  but  the  effect  it 
would  have  produced  would  have  been ''  to  have  destroyed  that  confi* 
denee  which  we  derive  from  our  insular  position*"  It  concluded  by 
adjoring  the  legislature  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  changes 
•DMted  in  the  last  few  years  in  steam  navigation  and  the  use  which 
mijl^  be  made  of  it  in  a  new  war. 

The  hmt  is  a  good  one  for  England,  it  is  also  good  for  all  those 
whom  it  teaches  that  her  strength  lies  in  that  confidence,  which  her 
snsolar  position  inspires.^  ^ 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  profit  by  it 

Those  cries  of  alarm  uttered  in  the  midst  of  the  English  Parliament 
should  have  in  our  Chamber  and  in  all  France  a  salutary  echo ;  our 
line  of  conduct  should  be  traced  to  us  by  the  hands  of  our  neighbours 
themselves.  But  it  is  not  so ;  we  fold  our  arms— England  acts :  we 
debate  on  theories^-«he  carries  out  facts.  She  creates  with  activity 
a  formidable  steam  force  and  reduces  the  number  of  her  sailors,  of 
which  she  has  found  out  the  powerlessness.  We,  who  should  have 
preceded  her  in  this  reform,'*  and  who  at  least  should  follow  her  in  it 
with  aidour,— it  is  as  much,  as  to  number  of  steamers,  if  we  have  six 
fit  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  English  navy. 

It  is  lamentable  to  say  this,  but  they  lull  and  have  lulled  the  country 
with  flattering  words  and  erroneous  figures ;  we  are  persuaded  and 
they  have  succeeded  iu  persuadioe  us  that  we  possess  a  strong  and 
respectable  steam  navy.  Deplorable  error,  source  of  a  still  more  de- 
plorable confidence. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  in  the  illusion  of  national  self-love,  believe 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  contend  at  sea  as  equals  a^nst  equals  with 
Ei^lish  power,  but  I  do  not  on  the  other  hand  wish  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  in  no  case  can  we  resist  it 

My  firm  opinion  is  that  we  can  carry  on  war  against  any  power 
whatever,  even  were  it  England,  and  that,  re-establishing  a  sort  of 
equality  by  the  judicious  employment  of  our  resources,  we  can,  if  not 
achieve  brilliant  success,  at  least  move  surelv  towards  our  end,  which 
ooght  to  be  that  of  maintaining  France  in  the  rank  which  belongs  to 
ner. 

Oar  successes  would  not  be  brilliant,  because  we  should  take  very 
good  care  not  to  compromise  all  our  resources  at  once  in  decisive 
actions. 

But  we  should  make  way  safely,  because  we  should  attack  two 
things  equally  vulnerable;  the  confidence. of  the  English  people  in 
their  insular  position,  and  their  maritime  commerce.' ' 

Who  can  doubt  that  with  a  steam  navy  strongly  organized  we  should 
have  the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  enemies,  coast  losses  and  sufferings 
onknown  by  a  nation  which  has  never  felt  all  the  miseries  which  war 
briim  on?  and  at  the  end  of  these  sufferings  would  come  the  evil, 
equSly  new  to  her,  of  confidence  lost  The  riches  accumulated  on  her 
eooato  and  in  her  ports  wonld  have  ceased  to  be  in  safety.'^ 

And  that  whilst  by  cruisers  well  managed  of  which  latter  I  will  deve- 
lope  the  plan,  we  should  act  efiicaciously  against  her  commerce  distri- 
buted over  the  surface  of  the  ses. 

The  struggle  would  then  no  longer  be  so  unequal. 

I  keep  on  reasomng  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  war.  Our  steam  navy 
would  have  then  two  very  distinct  theatres  in  which  to  act;  the  Channel 
first  where  our  ports  could  shelter  a  considerable  force,  which  issuing 
oat  under  cover  of  night  would  brave  the  most  numerous  and  closely 

t «  If  DO  DQUtleil  vltWB  of  naUonal  tolmoii^  wcra  Inyolved,  why  thoold  m  much 
ABStcCr  be  felt  ftboat  dettrojlng  tbe  coofldenoe  of  the  EogUih  In  their  inialor  potitton* 
«a7  man  than  destroying  that  of  the  SidUane  fa  their  Intolar  poiitlon,  or  of  the  HoU 
iBidcfs  In  thdr  dOcee  nnd  Inundations? 

»  •  Oh,  Pooch  I  Ponch !  we  shall  bnrst  with  langhter^"  we  of  France,  who  ought  to 
han  taken  the  lead  of  England  In  the  establishment  of  a  steam  nary  !*'  This  Is  almost 
m  good  m  the  national  genius  of  the  French  In  the  mechanical  arts,  for  which  no  one  gives 
thfta  credit.  It  hi  long  sUice  France  could  tallc  of  UUng  the  lead  of  EogUnd  In  anything, 
bmt  now  that  France  Is  a  thlrd-rau  power,  ranking  after  Russia,  the  idea  is  rich. 

a«  What  the  rank  of  France  might  once  have  been  Is  one  thing  {  In  these  days,  when 
■be  does  little  and  oeit  to  nothing  for  tbe  advancement  of  civilisation.  It  Is  a  very  mode- 
rate rank,  and  never  can  be  anything  else  while  Frenchmen  go  to  work  at  the  wrong  end , 


■aolagat  more.  Instead  of  turning  to  account  that  they  have. 


why  should  France  attack  our  Insular  position,  and  our  maritime  commerce  ?  We 
4m  oftt  tsjure  France,  and  tt  is  open  to  France  by  (Ur  means,  to  eclipse  us  in  maritime 
iwumirm,  aa  we  and  our  American  brethren,  by  fkir  meaoa  have  eclipsed  the  Hollanders. 
LH  France  bolld  op  her  own  pinnacle  of  the  hill  to  the  height  of  ours,  and  not  attempt 
%m  pnU  dowm  onr  ptnoacle  to  her  level. 

i»  Tbo  author  lisrgcta  one  thing  or  Is  not  aware  of  It,  that  wHh  onr  Immense  resouitet 
t%  wooAd  take  na  very  Uttle  trouble  to  cover  the  coaau  of  England  with  a  mllUoa  of  641b. 


I  aiscasl  la  a  ytar 


1  a  provision  requisite.    Our  Iron  woifcl  would  torn  oat  toch  an 
aad  hoUow  shot  Amt  It  to  boot,  j 


planted  cruisers.  Nothing  would  prevent  this  force  from  concentra- 
ting before  daybreak  on  any  point  agreed  on  upon  the  English  coasts, 
and  there  it  would  act  with  impunity.  A  few  hours  were  quite  enough 
for  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  ns  at  Toulon. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  we  should  reign  as  masters;**  we  should 
secure  our  conquest  of  Algiers,  that  vast  field  opened  to  our  commerce 
and  our  civilization.^**  And  then  the  Mediterranean  is  too  far  from 
England ;  it  is  not  the  arsenals  of  Malta  and  GKbraltar*^  which  could 
maintain  a  steam  fleet,  so  difficult  and  expensive  to  provision,*'  and 
always  in  fear  of  being  reduced  to  inaction  by  want  of  fuel.  Free 
then  for  France  to  act  victoriously  upon  that  theatre ;  all  her  plans, 
she  could  accomplish  them  with  steamers,  without  troubling  herself 
about  sailing  squadrons,  of  which  all  the  vigilance  would  be  c^oeived, 
of  which  all  the  speed  would  be  surpassed. 

To  the  steam  navy  and  to  it  alone  is  reserved  the  part  of  patrolling 
our  coasts,  and  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of  enemies,  covering  our 
coasting  trade,  and  opposing  by  main  force,  when  it  could  be  done, 
any  landii^  or  bombardment,  and  all  agressions  of  the  enemy, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  steam  navy  cannot  give  us  advan- 
tages which  cannot  be  turned  against  us.'*  The  half  of  our  frontier 
is  sea  frontier.  Formerly  thb  vast  extent  of  coast  could  be  defended 
by  our  land  army;  almost  everywhere  inacccessible  or  at  least  of  dan- 
eerotts  approach  for  sailing  vessels,  disembarkations  were  little  to  be 
feared,  and  the  important  points,  the  great  parts  and  those  places  for 
the  defence  of  which  nature  had  done  nothing  art  stepped  in  and  put 
them  beyond  attempt.  Now  everything  is  changed ;  with  steamers, 
our  coasts  may  be  approached  in  aU  their  vast  extent ;  from  Dunkirk 
to  Bayoone  England  can  attempt  against  us  all  that  we  can  attempt 
against  her.  In  a  few  hours  an  army  embarked  aboard  a  steam  fleet 
at  Portsmouth  and  in  tlie  Thames  would  appear  on  some  point  of  our 
coast,  would  pew^trate  into  our  rivers,  would  effect  a  landing  or  would 
destroy  with  shells,  our  cities,  our  arsenals  and  our  commercial  riches. 
The  rapidity  of  its  movements  would  ensure  its  success.  The  French 
army  its  forts  and  its  artillery  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  we 
should  learn  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  plans,  and  his  departure.  At  this  moment  if  war 
were  declared,  we  should  perhaps  learn  to-morrow  the  destruction  of 
Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  Havre,  &c.,  which  nothing  can  defend  a|;ain8t  a 
bombardment.  We  should  have  the  grief  of  seeing  the  English  flag 
flying  in  Brest  Roads,  our  great  arsenal,  until  now  protected  by  the 
multiplied  difficulties  of  navigation  in  its  neighbourhood,  difficulties 
wbioh  the  employment  of  steamers  would  get  rid  of. 

Thus  by  means  of  a  steam  navy  England  Is  in  a  condition  to  threaten 
all  our  coasts  on  the  ocean,  and  to  reign  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
cutting  off  all  our  communications  with  A%iers ;  she  can  besides  closely 
and  efficiently  blockade  all  ports,  and  that  from  to-day,  if  she  «p  thinks 
good.  And  to  resist  her,  we  have  only  one  resource,  only  one  means, 
that  which  she  could  use  against  us,  a  steam  navy. 

Well !  it  must  be  repeated,  that  is  the  lamentable  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  notwithstanding  all  the  illusions  with  which  we  love  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  facts  asserted,  all  the  figures  put 
forward,  we  have  only  an  impotent  force,  a  force  of  which  the  purely 
nominal  existence  is  on  paper.  Upon  what  indeed  do  they  depend 
to  console  France,  and  prove  to  her  that  her  navy  is  in  a  respectable 
position  ?  On  a  squadron  of  sailing  vessels  perfectly  armed  I  oonfess 
and  certainly  I  am  not  the  one  to  deny  its  merits  and  its  glory;  but  if 
it  be  true,  that  by  the  mere  progress  of  things,  what  was  the  main 

>  a  A  few  lines  lower  down  the  author  shows  that  he  has  here  made  a  blunder,  and  that 
we  ooght  to  read  for  **  In  the  Mediterranean  we  should  reign  as  masters,*'  '*  in  the  Medl. 
terranean  the  English  would  reign  as  masters  )*'  for  as  he  snbseanently  says.  In  case  of 
war  the  English  would  immediately  cut  off  the  communication  with  Algiers,  and  sweep 
the  seas  of  the  French  flag. 

80  The  misfortune  that  France  has  not  been  able  to  promote  eUccUvelyelther  the  com- 
merce or  civilisation  of  Algiers,  and  never  will  on  the  present  system.  Had  the  English 
had  It,  they  would  by  this  time  have  made  it  a  most  productive  colony. 

si  The  English  have  also  their  arsenals  In  the  Ionian  lales,  commanding  the  Levant 
and  Adriatic,  and  have  too  great  a  stake  in  the  Mediterranean  aa  the  route  to  India  to 
abandon  It.  Supposing,  an  absurdity  that  they  could  not  supply  fuel  as  cheaply  to  MalU 
as  the  French  do  to  Toulon,  they  would  soon  find  means  to  obtain  fbel  ttom  the  mtmerous 
countries  comsiunlcating  with  those  seas.  If  it  came  to  the  worst  Corfu,  Zante,  Cerigo, 
and  MalU  most  become  depdu  for  the  wood  of  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  the  Danube,  and 
of  Styria. 

ss  We  do  not  find  any  dilBcalty  with  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  are 
not  likely  to  do  so. 

sa  This  is  the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  the  beghining  was  dcdamatlon  to  amoae  the 
^Idera  and  badauda  of  Paris,  but  the  naked  truth  lies  here,  France  has  much  more  to 
fear  f^om  a  steam  navy  than  England,  and  haa  no  Interest  In  going  to  war.  There  Is  such 
a  thing  as  federalism,  symptoms  of  It  were  shown  In  France  soon  after  the  Itevolutlun, 
and  It  might  be  pooslble  to  promote  the  designs  of  k>eal  demagogues  In  forming  tbe 
United  or  Independent  SUtes  of  Lyons,  Marsellies,  Nantea,  Bordeaox,  Brittany,  or  La 
VendC'e.  France  Is  not  yet  so  consolidated  as  to  be  acUve  thus  far,  and  the  gume  has 
been  effectually  played  elsewhere.  Briuany  would  make  a  nicR  CelUc  rvpobUc  under  tbe 
auspices  of  an  English  army  of  co<operation,  turned  more  sfftctuslly  to  account  than 
French  Intrigues  in  Irehmd.  The  old  provinces  of  France  might  find  it  to  their  account 
to  throw  off  tbe  yoke  of  centralization,  and  carry  on  govemmenU  on  their  own  account. 
This  is  one  among  many  purposes  in  which  an  EngUsh  steam  navy  could  be  turned  to 
■CGOuot,  u  the  author  will  see. 
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thing,  whtt  was  the  all  in  all  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  no  more  than 
an  acoeasary  to  naral  force— that  fine  squadron  will  be  very  near  being 
only  a  nsel^  expense.  Let  us  investigate  a  little  the  fkctt,  wbiefi 
have  passed  before  our  eves,  it  is  a  ootemponury  history,  wbieh  every 
one  ean  appreciate  ftom  nis  remembrance* 

Since  the  progress  of  navigation  has  caused  gallies  to  be  abandoned 
(this  is  old  enough),  each  state  has  had  squadrons  or  reunions  of  sailing 
vessels,  as  the  expresdon  of  its  naval  force.  The  French  and  ^gltso 
fleets,  have  during  a  century  and  half  disputed  with  each  other  the 
emptreof  the  sea,*«  and  after  long  and  sanguinary  struggles,  the  Eng- 
lish flag  has  been  carried  from  one  end  of  the  dobe  to  ttie  other  as  a 
conqueror  and  a  master.  The  French  navy  nrigbt  have  been  bought 
to  be  aonibilated. 

It  was  not  however  and  peace  hrii^ing  back  tranquillfty,  eonfldenc9 
and  oommeree,  our  merchant  navigation  employed  and  fbnned  sea* 
men  enough  in  1840  to  allow  of  a  squadron  of  twen^  ships  eariyittg 
with  hononr  the  French  flag  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mai^  mtnds  were  dacded  with  these  brilliant  results;*'  they  saw 
with  grief  this  fine  fleet  condemned  to  inaction  at  ttie  moment  when 
the  national  sentiment  was  in  them  so  deeply  wounded.  We  had  at 
that  moment  over  the  English  squadron  a  superiority  in  organisation 
and  numbers  Our  seamen  commanded  by  an  able  and  active  chief, 
were  well^exercSsed,  and  everything  promised  them  victory.  I  do 
not  invoke  on  that  point  my  own  recollection,  but  that  of  one  of  the 
most  able  officers  of  the  Ei^ish  navy. 

Let  us  admit  that  a  quarrel  had  then  broken  out ;  let  us  admit  that 
the  god  of  battles  had  been  favourable  to  France ;  cries  of  Joy  would 
have  been  uttered  all  over  the  kingdom;  it  would  not  have  been 
thought  that  the  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  It  must  be  allowed 
in  a  conflict  between  two  souadrons,  French  and  English,  victory  will 
be  alwajrs  strong! jr  disputed;  it  will  beloiw;  to  the  most  able,  the  most 
perseverinff,  but  it  will  have  been  paid  m  most  dearly,  and  on  both 
sides  the  loss  will  have  been  enormous,  many  vessels  destroyed  or 
crippled.  It  follows  that  each  will  return  to  its  ports  with  a  mahned 
squadron^  deprived  of  its  best  offieers  and  best  seamen. 

But  I  win  suppose  what  Is  without  precedent;  I  will  allow  that 
twenty  Ei^lish  ships  and  fifteen  thousand  EngBsh  seamen  could  ever 
have  been  brought  prisoners  into  Toulon  by  ourlriumpliant  aqnadronw 
Would  the  victory  be  thereby  more  decisive  ?  Should  we  have  sub* 
dued  an  enem^  who  is  cast  down  by  the  first  blow,  who  wants  re- 
sources to  repair  a  defeat  and  who  in  wiping  off  disgrace,  Is  accustomed 
to  calculate  the  expense  ?  To  every  one  who  knows  the  Engllsb  peo» 
pie  it  is  evident  that  in  such  drr nmstances  they  wouhi  be  found  ani- 
mated with  an  immense  desire  of  avenginff  a  clieek  unknown  in  ttieir 
annals,  a  check  which  affects  their  very  existence.  We  should  see  all 
the  naval  resources  of  that  imrnense  empire,  its  numerous  personnel, 
its  material  riches,  accumulated  to  wipe  off  the  Mot  on  the  Eogllsli 
navv,  at  the  end  of  a  month  two  or  three  fleets  as  powerfully  organised 
as  that  which  we  should  have  carried  off  would  be  before  our  ports. 
What  have  we  to  oppose  them  ?  Nothing  but  wrecks.  And  here  Is 
the  place  to  tear  off  toe  veil  under  which  the  secret  of  our  weaktoess 
is  hidden  from  us.  Let  us  proclaim  it  aloud,  a  victory,  like  that 
seemingly  promised  to  us  in  1840,  would  have  been  for  the  French 
navy  the  commencement  of  a  new  ruin.  We  were  at  the  end  of  our 
resources ;  our  materiel  was  not  rich  enough  to  repair  from  one  day 
to  another  the  mischiefs  which  our  ships  would  have  suflbred  and  «or 
personnel  [our  crews]  would  have  presented  the  spectacle  of  an  inn 
puissance  still  more  distraetlng.  It  is  not  enough  known  what  efforts 
it  took  to  arm  then  those  twenty  ships,  which  gave  France  so  much 
confidence  and  so  much  pride ;  it  is  not  well  enough  knovrn  that  the 
exhausted  muster  rolls  of  the  inscription  could  furnish  no  more  sea* 
men.  And  what  must  be  added  is  that  on  the  first  rumour  of  war,  the 
nursery  so  impoverished  of  our  merchant  navy  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  nothuig;  the  few  hands  which  might  have  remained  would 
immediately  have  taken  to  the  profitable  speculation  of  privateer* 
ing.«« 

Hany  times  «n  the  ooorse  of  Its  history,  France,  when  thou^t  to  be 
without  troops,  has  sent  out  thousands  from  her  bosom,  as  k^  magic, 
but  it  is  not  so  with  fleets ;  the  seaman  cannot  be  made  off-hand,  he  is 
a  work  of  art,  which  if  not  modelled  from  his  infancy,  to  the  sea 

S4  JBfop'f  cock  WM  a  orack  mora  mlloml  bbIiimI  when  ho  tcntehod  ap  tho  poor!  ob 
thf  duDghUl  and  rqfootod  tt  m  of  no  ue  to  him.  Tho  OoUio  cock  aooordtng  to  hto  own 
accoont,  mnit  contend  ftv  Uie  empbc  of  tho  aea,  which  would  have  boan  of  no  nao  to  him 
when  he  had  got  It. 

95  The  author  would  hafo  done  weU  had  ha  leprobated  ihla  inaane  pmelice  of  making 
a  show  of  fbrce  without  any  Srounda  for  Ita  exhihltton,  or  resources  fbr  its  malntenanco. 
It  ta  this  Tlte  pandering  to  popular  Yankrwhlch  la  doing  so  much  harm  In  Fnmco  and 
the  United  States.  Let  the  French  set  to  work  to  make  (lienMelves  a  commeidal  powor, 
and  then  and  then  only  talk  about  their  naral  force.  The  Hollanders  now  that  their 
supremacy  Is  lost,  ure  too  wise  to  waate  their  thoug hta  In  display,  hot  exert  themaetrsa 
soberly  and  steadily  to  knproro  their  position. 

se  All  this  sounds  like  common  sense,  why  then  should  the  aothor  address  hlnnaii  lo 
engage  hU  countrymen  In  a  war,  which  could  only  brings  them  ruin  and  dlagrace. 


business,  always  exhibits  an  inevitable  tnfeHori ty.  From  the  time 
since  we  have  been  trying  to  make  seamen,  we  have  succeeded,  k 
must  be  allowed  in  getting  men»  who  are  not  sea-^sieki  but  (he  name  of 
seaman  is  not  to  be  acquired  so  cheaply. 

There  then  Is  the  wreck  of  oar  victorious  fleet  either  bluekaded  or 
af  tacked  with  mtmerou»  foroesv  which  to  the  power  of  orrasisstioo 
join  the  ardent  desire  of  aveiglog  defeats  The  fMls  of  vietory  and 
of  the  blood  shed  is  lost.  R  is  no  kmgev  permitted  to  call  by  the 
name  of  vietory  a  temporary  superiority,  wMdh  has  only  left  behind  it 
the  certainty  of  defeats  near  at  hand,  tfnd  that  beennser  withoul  fore^ 
sight  fbr  the  morrow,  we  should  have  ventured  all  our  resnurees  «t 
once. 

No,  we  must  not  accustom  the  cemitry  to  play  in  fhne  af  peaee  with 
fleets,  and  flatter  itself  with  the  false  idea  that  they  give  it  pbwer. 
Let  us  never  forget  the' effect  wMeh  the  recall  of  the  fleet  in  1840  pro. 
duced^  ir  was  howe^f  what  was  neecisary  then,  itfd  whan  wom  be 
so  still  on  the  first  threat  of  war. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  part  of  shipping  can  no  longer  be 
heneeforward  to  form  even  the  mal«  body  of  our  naval  power;  the 
employment  of  steamers  reduces  it  perforce  to  the  subaltern  occu* 
pation  of  siege  artillery  m  a  land  artoy.  They  wHl  be  oanied  in  the 
train  of  a  steam  fleet  (When  sailers)  the  expedition  has  a  detemlnate 
object,  when  employed  against  a  fort,  or  a  sea  town,  which  must  be 
attacked  with  a  lar^  mass  of  artf  llery  brooght  to  bear  oa  one  point* 
Beyond  that,  services  will  not  be  nniolred  of  tlieai,  whmh- they  eannol, 
ought  not  to  render,  and  we  shall  be  oiutloiis  of  perseverfng,  ft^m  an 
exaggerated  respect  fbr  ancient  tradHioaSf  in*  a  di«ngerous  pa^,  at  the 
end  uf  which  there  might  some  day  have  to  be  rendered  a  very  serious 
account  to  France,  disabused* 

I  should  not  hesitate  myself,  to  strike  at  once  Into  a  eootraty  paHi^ 
and  I  should  put  to  myself  plainly  the  miestlon  whether  maf  otaialng 
eight  armed  ships  andei^t  in  oommmon  to  obCulB  no  othmr  advsn- 
tage  than  that  or  striking  afar  off  the  eyes  of  supei^oid  observeis  is 
not  a  great  deal  too  much. 

I  shall  be  answered  perhaps  that  these  strips  are  sehools  of  ofileefft 
and  discipline. 

But  every  reunion  of  ships,  efthev  ssilers  or  steamers,  would  attalti 
the  same  end.  It  Is  not  neomary  to  have  for  that  ships  of  the  Irne, 
the  most  costly  of  all  floating  maohines,  ships,  which  on  the- approach 
of  war,  we  should  be  obliged  to  disarm. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  employ  the  leisure  of  peaee  in  prepariiig 
and  sharpening  a  blade  which  would  give  oertaiD  blows  in  time  ot 
war  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  affirming  that  from  the  formation  of  a  steaoi 
squadrw  would  artse  more  new  Ideas  and  tme  progress  that  tfaore  has 
been  from  all  the  lessons  of  the  last  wan 

In  fine,  and  everything  lies  on  that,  let  us  look  across  the  eiwmiel, 
and  see  what  England' does:  let  us  see  the  decision  with  which  that 
countiy,  so  sagacious,  and  so  enlightened  as  to  itsinterests,  has  known 
how  to  give  up  the  old  instruments  of  its  power  and  seise  the  new 
aim.    (§ee  Appendix  A.) 

Certainly  if  in  any  quarter  sailing  fleets  should  be  kepi  up  we  sboohl 
expect  it  in  the  English  Admiralty,  wliich  hasdeitved  prolt  and  gtoiy 
enough  from  them. 

But  they  have  followed  the  match  of  events^  they  have  llstetied  tm 
the  voice  of  experience,  and  liave  comprehended  tlmt  sailers  woirfd  be 
useless  when  a  new  naval  force,  eapat>(e  of  doing  eveiytfaiogifli  despite 
of  them,  had  come  Into  the  world. 

So  too  let  us  look  at  our  fleet,  nailed  up  by  the  force  of  eiroUA^ 
stances  in  the  Mediterranean,  what  do  the  fiiigtlsb  GovonntieBf  op- 
pose to  it?  Three  ships,*  but  on  the  other  Sand  th^  have  elevefi 
steamers,  of  which  nine  are  of  large  sise,  and  with  tms  force^  tiley 
have  enough  to  make  their  flag  rule  and  their  policy  triumph.  Chnr 
budget,  I  know,  gives  us  an  el^tive  force  of  forty-tliree  steattem; 
that  is  something;  but  in  England  tb^  know  what  to  make  of  the 
naval  value  of  these  vessels,  and  this  »  the  total  they  have  t»  set 
against  ours. 

In  all,  England  now  reckons  one  hundred  and  twenty^flre  steuwdw. 
Of  this  number,  seventyseven  are  armed,  and  to  these  leust  be  added 
two  hundred  steamboats  of  superior  quality,  fit  for  earrying  heavy 
guns^and  troops,  which  the  merchant  navy  could  foraish  te  tte  slate 
on  the  very  day  they  were  wanted.*' 

*  The  EngHah  Goremment  reduces  this  year  ftom  serentMn  to  nine  the  ooAbet  of  ttn 
avBied  Twaels.  Thfee  lint  olaas  (three-deckers)  wlU  be  employed  aa  guard  ahlpa  In  tk^k 
porta,  Shoerueaa,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth  {  three  in  the  Meattterra&c«n,oncin  the  Pwtfc 
Ooaan>  one  ha  China,.one  In  the  west  Indies  and  North  America.  Sevan  of  (hasodteo 
ahlpa  are  to  carry  tho  flags  of  Admhaltv. 

s  7  The  author  must  hare  a  strange  idea  of  his  iuuntiymeu  to  give  Hhtm  the  oooaileft 
▼lew  of  the  resources  of  England,  and  ahow  the  impoealbllity  of  cwaiporingwith  |lna,«aitf 
at  the  aame  time  to  rceommend  them  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  aoworthleaa.    t^iwiwi 
b»Uttle  doubt  Indeed  thai  this  is  an  appeal  to  mob  pr^Judlcea,  and  thoaolbor  haovs 
That  if  they  wlU,  they  will  you  may  depend  on% 
And  if  they  wont,  they  wont  and  tbert%  an  end  on'l. 
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Thai  ia  fK»l  nil  ?  Co  ftmo  an  idea  of  tbe  real  foroe  of  Ibi9  trteain  fleets 

ttMi  I  at  bund  how  formidable  i  nT^ntU,  wy 

lia\  and  t k  i  I  f u  I   fore*  i  gh  t  w  i  i :  v  e  ry  lb  i  ng 

lieaii de&igucd.  llic Eitgltsb  w^r^ateAmers have  not  been  di*4ignpd 
*  f^d  for  every  ktad  of  sprvice  without  dittioclioni  in  their 
u  til  J  one  idea*  ooe  cod  has  been  in  view — wur.  Thcj 
inarveiJous  Btneis  for  »ea  purposes,  high  speed,  power- 
Eid  plenty  of  stownffe  for  passenger  troops, 
rmfimetit  is  fonntchible;  yes,  this  exclusive  care  which 
^tes  to  increastDg  aiid  perfect)!^  this  branch  of  her  mart- 
service  is  a  warning  which  we  should  not  neglect  und^r  pain  of 
some  day  io  ])eril,  aJl  that  is  most  dear  to  a  people,  the  iotcg- 
QUT  territory  ^nd  our  natiooiil  honour, 
'ben,  I  ref^eiit,  there  is  a  very  atmple  means  we  have  of  warding 
offtfaia  danger,  and  rendering  the  chances  of  the  struggle  if  ever  one 
■dllduld  bafvpeo;  that  is  to  arm  ourselves  as  they  arm  ngainst  us,^^  it 
IS  to  give  oar  itcam  navy  which  still  languishes  in  tlu*  uncertainly  of 
empreriment  a  powerful  impulsion  and  a  large  developenient.  With 
ibe  re^ourc^s  which  this  n:ivv  thus  perfected  would  supply  for  attack 
and  di3fence»  France  oould  legitimately  rely  on  the  opinion  of  her 
atrcagtb.  But,  I  tnust  necessarily  siiy  it,  in  that  as  in  everything!  ^ 
do  «re.U|  ire  must  busy  ourselves  witfi  it,  and  bwty  ourselves  seriously 
vfitb  it. 

Our  pt^am  navy  dates  from  1329:  tbe  expedition  to  Algiers  waa  the 
4hifatr»  of  its  fitat  essays.  People  were  then  struck  with  the  advan- 
tages it  was  possible  to  gain  from  it,  and  we  hastened  to  cast  in  the 
saaie  mould  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  vessels,  limihir  to  these 
wHuk  bad  served  in  that  cxptditioo.  However  such  was  the  diuly 
iufr  ■  ''-^  i-nportaoce  of  the  Algerine  service,  that  these  boat*  hardly 
fiur  obliged  to  be  immediately  approprialed,  and  without 

c£iii.^^  „,j^- ally  required,  and  often  obliged  to  move  witliuut  their 
fv|»aJT8  beiiig  completed,  they  could  not  furnish  tbe  basis  of  any  fruit- 
ful experiment,  or  any  amelioration.  What  they  particularly  wanted 
w.Lt  to  be  employed  on  stations  where  they  could  be  put  in  comparison 
wiib  foreign  vessels.  This  inconvenience  together  with  the  prejudices 
exclusively  prevailing  in  favour  of  the  sailing  navy,  was  the  reason 
tbe  progress  of  our  steam  fleet  from  1830  to  ISiO  was  nil.  Science 
iver  h.id  progressed*  Tbe  royal  navy  of  England  having  the 
Cor  experiments,  and  further,  having  under  its  eyes  a  merchant 
vy  in  which  number  and  competition  produced  daily  progress, 
it  some  magnificent  vessels*^ ^ 

who  guverned  our  aifairs  in  1840  were  struck  with  this 
pr«>grfaf«  and  felt  the  bearing  of  it  i  an  energetic  attempt  was  made 
to  give  Fraone  a  true  steam  nuvy,  by  tbe«raatioii  of  our  transatlanlic 

Unfoftunately  this  attempt  has  been  the  only  onr  \  notwlibs(>indiug 
tbe  laudable  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  treasury  to  point  out  a 
Mtb  of  ioprovenient  to  the  steam  navy  by  the  example  of  its  pucket 
boiils,  tbare  was  an  obstinacy  in  leaving  it  to  vegetate,  and  now  it  b 
BOt  even  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  peace,  imd  far  from  oiFerlng  the  re* 
woniTtc%  which  it  should  present  in  war. 

And  tbe  Cbkimbers  catmot  be  accused  of  this  lamentable  insufficiency. 
Evrry  time  that  funds  have  been  asked  to  endow  France  with  a  steam 
na^,  tbey  have  been  voted  with  patriotic  ardour.  Tbe  money  has 
bail  to  be  waited  for ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be 
le  result  equivalent  to  so  much  expense  and  so  loauy  sacnfices. 
result  is  now  apparent  to  our  eyes.  By  an  excess  of  foresight 
conrtmon  with  us,  the  administration  has  thought  fit  &'st  of  all  to 
Greater  -vtablishments  for  the  new   navy.     In  all  our  ports 

uow  ri%^  jnt  factories  enclosed  in  stately  monuments.    These 

factories  j.te  for  the  purpoise  of  repairing  tb^-^  damage,  and  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  jstejim  navy,  and  this  navy  is  only  in  its  iufaocv. 

However  as  these  large  factories  cannot  be  left  without  employ- 
mftnt  nor  tbe  workmen  without  work ;  as  besides  in  tbe  nature  of 
things,  all  the  steamers  we  have  are  employed  at  Toulon,  and  lh.it 
iberc  ;jrc  only  steamers  to  repair  at  that  place,  what  has  beeu  doue 
siitb  the  factories  constructed  in  the  ports  of  the  ocean?  Tbey  have 
been  employed  in  manufacturing  engines,  instead  of  giving  the  con* 
lr»cts  for  tbenif  as  a  premium  to  private  industry.^  ^ 

We  baud  already  Indret  and  its  costly  productions.    W^i  it  neoes* 


Vfhf  tbavld  tli«  tutlurr  lm«ei(ie  that  the  Engllth  or  any  on«  eh"  "■""  ■"•"*f**t  ••  »■/' 
Msec*    f^iuu^  It  o<)t  n  poiver  la  formttUble  of  »o«jic1lr  uierico- 

IJ^kkm.  Mid  Ibe  l«ll«r  nAtiout  luive  quiu  cuouirh  to  do  >  n:r  iltmr 

•  ■ru>i.«ii  if,»iMiJi  r  iheviaelvoAtiout  Fmuce. 

ival  Bi]pmn«Cf,  th«  Frvncb  hove  alvrayt  bvgun  at  ihr  «T»Aft 
y  tttuklas  a  fttraoip  mUlury  onf y,  U  tiuntia  bi  by  niftkitig  i 


Si' 


r  1b  hen  tery  food,  U  U  by  thi' 
4dvanced«  ana  England  wilt  fi^\  i 
,    .... ....  .....  .^  iup^rlorlty  ftioukt  it  be  gski»el 

wlta  tb«  fTc«t  Interests  gf  tiuiolbfKl  tuil  of  clyUliAUou. 


«ary  to  add  to  this  loxur?  of  establishmental    Was  it  r^quisile  ta 

<*raploy  the  money  destinea  for  the  iucresse  and  improvement  of  the 
fleet,  in  raising  monuments  of  which  the  iramedidle  utility  is  far  from 
being  demonstrated  ? 

We  have  always  been  inclined  to  increase  without  limit  tbe  im* 
moTeabtes  of  the  navy,  to  the  detriment  of  everything  efficacious  and 
active  in  the  department.'^  It  would  be  good  to  try  the  other  plan, 
and  1  am  convinced  that  we  should  readily  find  the  means  of  arming  a 
true  steam  fleet  anrl  encouriigtng  a  oscfnl  trade,  by  requiring  from 
private  establishments,  fine  and  good  machines,  such  ^  tbey  know 
bow  to  produce. 

If  I  were  here  to  trace  tbe  true  state  of  our  steam  navy,  if  I  were 
to  say  that  of  this  number  of  forty-three  stettmera  aHoat  borne  on  the 
budgf*t,  there  are  not  six  fit  to  compare  with  the  English  vessels,  I 
should  not  be  believed,  und  I  should  still  have  asserted  the  strict  trutbi> 
The  greater  number  of  our  vessels  belong  to  that  class  good  irt  183Q, 
when  they  were  turned  out,  but  now,  most  certainly  roudi  behind  pre- 
sent improvement*  These  vessels  subjected  in  the  Meditermtifan 
to  H  navigatiuu  without  repose,  have  almost  all  reached  a  premature 
old  Hg*\  As  I  pointed  out  just  now  they  are  no  longer  sufficient  for 
th^  service  of  Algiers  and  tbe  political  missions  on  which  tbey  are 
sent,  for  want  of  better  vessels.  The  officers  who  command  them 
bluah  lit  seeing  themselves  weak  and  powerless,  I  will  not  say  along* 
side  the  English  only,  but  the  Russians,  the  Americans,  tbe  Dutch,  the 
Neapolitans,  who  have  better  steamers  than  ours. 

I  shall  be  accused  of  decrying  with  pleasure  our  war  resources,  If  I 
did  not  reckon  our  iransatlantic  packets  and  those  belonging  to  the 
post  oilice.  Dtjublless  there  is  some  use  to  be  expected  from  these 
vessels,  bat  in  the  first  place  tbey  do  not  belong  to  the  navy,  which 
does  not  nfqurre  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  is  deceiving  ourselvea 
besides  If  we  believe  that  by  their  construction  and  equipment  we  can 
at  once  appropriate  them  to  their  own  service  and  that  of  war.  (See 
App'^ndix  A.) 

The  objection  of  expeoae  is  raised  against  the  general  employmeot 
of  a  steam  navy. 

My  first  answer  will  be  that  ho  far  ns  precautions  are  to  be  taken  for 
thft  guard  of  her  power  and  the  defence  of  her  territory,  France  has 
often  proved  that  she  did  not  reckon  expense.  But  1  accept  the  ob* 
jectioni  and  I  allow  that  engines  und  boilers  cost  very  dear ;  I  add 
unly  that  nothing  obliges  us  to  pay  all  tbe  expense  in  a  single  year^ 
for  in  the  interest  of  such  m\  extentive  manufacture,  it  would  be  ad* 
vantageous  to  distribute  the  expense  overseveral  consecutive  budgeti* 
We  must  con'iidt'r  then  that  engines  properly  kept  in  order  wiiriaat 
n  very  long  while,  from  20  to  25  years,  and  that  if  the  boilers  are  worn 
out  sooner,  it  is  possible  to  render  them  less  costly,  by  substituting 
copper  for  sheet  iron :  not  but  the  first  metal  is  dearer  than  the  other, 
but  it  lasts  longer,  and  after  the  apparatus  is  worn,  still  preserves  loiae 
value  for  sale  of  old  material. 

J  huve  endeavoured  to  make  some  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  tbe  malerijl  of  steamers  compared 
with  sailers  \  unfortunately  1  have  not  been  able  to  give  to  these  cal- 
cuUttons  all  exactness  requisite,  having  no  other  basis  to  furnish  them 
than  hypotheses;  the  official  publications  only  exliibit  uncertain  data 
in  this  respect*  Bdron  Tupinier  in  a  work  full  of  interest*  has  fonnedt 
with  tbe  same  purpose  as  I  have,  some  calculatiuiw  which  are  only 
learned  probabilities,  and  which,  like  mine,  are  exposed  to  error  in 
their  basis,  since  tbey  only  rest  on  supposition. 

In  this  unfortunate  impossibility  of  giving  results  msthsmaticaUy 
accurate,  1  have  left  out  of  the  account  the  cost  of  the  material  of  the 
ste;imers,  confining  myself  to  the  observation  that  sailing  vessels  have 
also  a  materiel  which  wears  out  and  at  all  times,  while  that  of  steamers 
only  wears  while  the  engine  is  going  and  doing  work. 

1  have  therefore  taken  the  pay  and  clothing  of  tbe  crews,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  tbe  only  appreciable  data,  and  from  these  data  I 
have  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  a  second  rate  entails  an  expense 
equivalent  to  that  of  four  vessels  of  220  b»  p. 

That  therefore  our  present  fleet  at  Toulon  costs  at  much  as  a  fleet 
would  cost  of 

5  steam  frigates  of  450  h.  p.  each. 
22  steam  corvettes  of  220  h*  p« 
11  steam  boats  of        160  b*  p. 

38  steamers  capable  of  transporting  20,000  troops. 
I  nowr  a;»k  to  compare  the  services,  which  on  the  one  hand  could  be 
rendered  by  8  liners,  1  frig;it«  and  2  steamers,  slow  and  uncertviin  in 
their  movements,  and  absorbing  an  effective  of  77*37  seamen;  iimi  on 
the  other  hand  38  steamers  manned  with  45211  fenmen  and  Ctf  jjl  vbte  of 
■ Digitized  bv '»._  ^"  »"  ■  -^^/^ 

SI  Tills  U  *  very  good  htnt*  and  tbowt  up  ■  fsrv ptcralcal Itetmv  of  FtHMfti  sdiiitiil»> 
*  ConBlderailObt  i«r  la  Msrkt  ft  ton  budgvi. 
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rtosporti  ng  20»000  troops.  Let  war  come,  and  we  most  disarm  the 
former  of  these  sqaadronsi  while  the  second  is  alwajs  serviceable. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

I  could  have  dwelt  farther  upon  these  considerations  relative  to  a 
steam  navy,  hot  I  limit  myself  to  general  ideas,  leaving  to  others  the 
care  of  enforcinff  my  views,  and  briiiging  ont  all  they  suggest  I  be- 
lieve however  that  I  have  demonstrated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that 
a  steam  fleet  is  alone  good  at  the  present  day  for  offensive  and  de- 
fensive wary  and  alone  good  for  protecting  our  coasts  and  acting  against 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  for  seconding  efficiently  the  operations  of  our 
land  armies.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  a  means  of  action, 
which  we  sbonld  have  to  employ  in  case  of  a  war  with  England. 

Without  having  been  engaged  in  the  long  struggles  of  the  French 
navy  with  the  English  navv  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  the  em- 

J»ire,  we  may  have  studied  its  history  and  gathered  its  experience, 
t  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  now  that  if  during  those  twenty  years  the 
war  of  fleet  against  fleet  was  always  fatal  to  us,  almost  always  also  the 
cruises  of  our  corsairs  were  successfol.  Towards  the  close  of  the  em- 
pire divisions  of  frigates,  issuing  from  our  ports  with  the  mission  of 
skimming  the  sea  without  compromising  themselves  against  an  enemy 
superior  in  number,  inflicted  considerable  loss  on  English  commerce. 
To  touch  that  commerce  then,  is  to  touch  the  vital  principle  of  Eng- 
land is  to  strike  her  to  the  heart.*' 

Until  the  time  of  which  I  spoke  our  blows  did  not  strike  there,  and 
we  allowed  the  spirit  of  English  speculation  to  increase  by  the  war  its 
prodigious  profits.  The  lesson  should  not  be  lost  to  us  now,  and  we 
ought  to  put  ourselves  in  a  condition,  at  the  first  shot  which  would  be 
firtd  to  act  powerfully  enough  against  English  trade  to  shake  its  con- 
fidence. This  end  then  France  would  obtain  by  stationary  cruisers 
skilfully  distributed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe."*  in  the  channel 
and  the  Mediterranean  this  part  might  very  well  be  entrusted  to 
steamers.  Those  which  are  employed  as  packets  during  peace  would 
from  their  high  speed  make  excellent  corsairs  in  time  of  war.  They 
might  come  up  with  a  merchantman,  plunder  it,  bum  it  and  escape 
even  war  steamers,  of  which  the  progress  would  be  retarded  by  their 
heavy  construction* 

It  could  not  be  thus  on  distant  seas;  there  it  is  frigates  which  must 
be  specially  destined  as  cruisers,  and  although  apparentlv  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  1  would  wish  to  call  attention  to 
this  point. 

My  opinion  with  regard  to  frigates  is  not  the  same  as  with  regard 
to  liners.  Far  from  reducing  the  number  I  should  like  to  increase 
them ;  in  peace  as  in  war,  good  service  can  be  got  out  of  them,  and 
they  would  be  obtained  increase  of  expense  by  only  distributing  our 
stations  in  a  better  manner.*^ 

The  frigate  alone  appears  to  me  proper  to  represent  France  at  a 
disUnce,  and  moreover  the  frigate  of  the  most  powerful  dimensions. 
It  only  can,  in  effect  with  an  adequate  force  and  a  numerous  crew 
carry  provisions  enough  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  long  time  together;  it 
only  can,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  bend  itself  equally  to  the  wants 
both  of  peace  and  war.  A  thousand  or  two  thousand  leagues  distance 
from  the  shores  of  France  I  admit  of  no  distinction  between  these  two 
conditions ;  distant  stations!,  which  may  learn  of  a  war  some  months 
after  it  has  been  declared,  should  always  be  constituted  on  the  mobt 
formidable  footing.  Motives  of  economy  should  here  disappear  be- 
fore greater  and  more  elevated  ideas.  We  must  never  by  a  ruinous 
parsimony,  allow  the  forces  of  France  to  be  sacrificed  or  even  com- 
promised. 

Until  now  our  distant  stations  have  been  composed  of  a  frigate 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  admiral  in  command  and  of  several  corvettes 
or  brigs.  Two  reasons  have  produced  this  result ;  the  demands  of 
consuls,  always  desirous  of  having  a  vessel  of  war  within  reach  of  their 
residences;  and  secondly  the  great  reason  of  economy  so  often  ap- 
pealed to,  which  has  caused  the  force  and  class  of  vessels  to  be  re- 
duced, which  could  not  be  reduced  in  number. 

It  follows  that  wishing  to  be  everywhere,  we  have  everywhere  been 
weak  and  impotent 

It  is  thus  that  we  send  40  gun  frigates*  with  a  crew  of  300  men 

as  This  f«  anoiber  cMmpUficatioii  of  the  rathor't  tol-dtMnt  Boi^poUUctl  bUs.  like 
iBott  other  Frenchmen  be  U  howeyer  wrong  in  hie  rlew,  It  Is  not  coouneroe  which  It  the 
irltml  principle  of  £n|Und«  but  the  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  of  which  commerce  is 
the  external  manlfisuUon.  The  author  might  deitroj  our  ships,  check  our  commerce, 
and  yet  leave  the  vltala  of  ISngland'a  power  unscathed. 

as  This  amiable  proposition  has  exdted  mnch  attenUon  and  much  reprobation.    The 

■nthor  howerer  ff— --  '•—  '*- —  •-  •-- -" -"  •"    "       -^    •*    "  "^  '— 

does  not  fly,  ant' 

all  our  colonies 

nuisance  even  to  French  frigates. 

a  4  It  wHI  be  observed  that  this  Is  the  American  system.    The  Amcrico-Engllah  have 
only  10  ships  ef  the  Une  (4  building),  but  have  16  frigates  (4  buUdlng).    They  seem  how- 
ever  to  be  Increasing  their  squadron  of  the  Une. 
^  *  Thus  OB  the  BrssUlao  ud  U  FUU  sUUoa  we  have  a  frigate  bcailog  the  Sag  of  the 


bis  amiaoie  propoeinon  nas  excited  mnch  attention  and  much  reprobation.  The 
bowever  forgeu  that  there  la  hardly  s  part  ol  the  worid  where  the  Engliah  flag 
t  fly,  and  where  England  has  not  resources  at  hand  to  check  those  cruisers.  In 
:ulonles  now,  even  in  Australia,  are  merchant  steamers,  which  might  be  Ibnnd  • 


where  England  and  the  United  States  have  frigates  of  60  gmn  sod 
more,  with  500  men  aboard.  Each  is  however  only  a  frigate,  and  if 
it  happened  that  they  one  day  met  in  conflict  it  would  be  said  eveiy* 
where  that  a  French  frigate  had  been  taken  or  sunk  by  an  English  or 
American  frigate ;  and  although  the  force  would  not  have  been  eqml 
our  flag  would  be  no  less  humiliated  by  a  defeat 

As  a  principle  I  should  say  that  stations  should  be  formed  each  of 
two  or  toree  mgates  of  the  greatest  dimension.  These  frigates  wosld 
move  toffetber  under  the  orders  of  an  admiral,  and  would  profit  thin 
by  all  advantages  of  navigation  in  squadron.  Constantly  at  sea  ocns* 
mander  and  seamen  would  learn  to  kdow  and  appreciate  each  otber, 
and  we  should  not  reproach  our  admirals  with  that  laiy  immobiUtj 
which  seems  to  nail  them  to  the  head  quarters  of  their  station.  Every- 
where  where  this  naval  division  would  show  itself,  and  it  should  be 
constantly  engaged  in  going  over  the  extent  of  its  district,  it  would 
be  seen  strong  and  respectable,  having  the  means  of  repressing  imoie- 
diatelv  the  irregularities  of  foreign  sovemments,  without  those  coitlj 
appeals  to  the  mother  countiy  of  which  Mexico  and  La  Plata  bare 
given  us  such  lamentable  examples. 

We  should  no  longer  have  those  small  vessels  disseminated  orerthe 
points  where  our  cnplomatic  agents  reside,  and  so  fit  by  their  very 
weakness,  to  bring  down  insults  which  our  flag  should  know  how  to 
avoid,  but  never  suffer. 

We  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  see  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  the  greater  part  of  these  vessels  of  weak  build  snapped  up  with* 
out  firing  a  shot  by  the  enemy's  frigates. 

Far  from  that  we  should  have  on  all  points  of  the  globe  divisiom  of 
frigates,  quite  ready  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  gtorious  sqoadrooi 
which  have  so  nobly  contended  for  their  country  in  the  Indian  sesi. 
They  would  cruise  around  our  colonies,  around  those  new  points  saxed 
in  distant  seas  by  a  provident  policy,  and  destined  to  serve  as  a  basis 
to  their  operations,"'  as  well  as  to  become  the  refuge  of  our  prin- 
teers. 

I  may  add  that  this  manner  of  representing  the  country  abroad  would 
be  much  more  advantageous  to  our  commerce,  than  the  manner  is 
which  we  now  do  it  In  effect,  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  provided 
with  all  the  means  of  making  itself  respected  would  be  much  more 
feared  than  the  constant  presence  of  a  small  vessel,  which  people  are 
habituated  to  see  and  soon  forget^"  Either  I  deceive  myself  or  this 
visit  always  expected,  always  imminent,  would  be  for  French  bteresu 
a  powerful  protection,  and  our  merchantmen  would  find  much  more 
benefit  from  the  influence  of  oor  flag  thus  shown  from  time  to  time  is 
countries  which  form  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  strength  of  France, 
than  from  the  presence  often  annoying  for  them  of  one  of  onr  sotU 
vessels  of  war. 

It  may  be  observed  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  steamers  for  those  dis* 
tant  stations;  I  believe  that  we  should  only  employ  them  incideBtttlr, 
and  with  the  determination  to  shut  them  up  in  our  colonies  on  the 
first  rumour  of  war. 

In  general,  it  is  necessary  that  our  steamers  should  never  leave  oor 
coasts  except  for  such  a  distance  as  allows  of  regaining  them  without 
a  fresh  supply  of  fuel.    I  argue  always  on  the  hypothesis  agreed  os 

admiral  commanding  the  station.  The  EngUsh  and  American  Govcrsmcntt  hate  ate « 
ftigate }  but  here  is  the  respective  force  of  these  ships. 

France   Africalne  40  guns  811  men. 
Keglend  Alfred     M    „     44ft    „ 
Americe  Raritan*  60    „     470    ., 
The  rest  of  this  station  Is  compooed  of  small  veasels,  and  there  alao  we  are  In  iaftrlority 
in  number  and  rating. 

Another  ezample^    Our  station  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar,  destined  to  oiolsct  ««r 
infknt  establishment  at  Mayotta  and  support  theCethoUcs  of  Abyssinia,  of  irboD  lii 
triendship  preserves  to  France  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Red  Sea,as  it  thus  composed:- 
1  corvette  22  guns. 
Ibrig        20    „ 
1  Oubarre  (transport), 
1  steamer  of  160  h.  p. 
Whilst  the  English  itaUon  at  the  Cape,s«  U  composed  of  i— 
1  frigate  of  ftOguns. 

1  »         44    „ 

2  corvettes  0^26    m 
2  brigs       ofl6    „ 

1  steamer  of  S20h.  p. 

*  The  Raritan  is  rated  as  a  44  gun  frigate.— Tranalator. 

a  a  This  is  a  specimen  of  French  policy  and  glory.  Madagascar  and  Mayolte  f  affW 
slon  and  not  civilltation— and  intrigues  with  the  OathoUcs  of  Abyssinia,  these  are  ttc 
staple.  What  interest  Franee  has  in  the  Red  Sea  cannot  be  well  conceived.  The  laAia 
trade  of  France  is  not  worth  menUoning,  and  requires  no  key  of  the  Red  Sea  for  tti  at> 
velopement. 

se  The  English  have  not  only  fai  thet  neighbourhood  thestatton  at  the  C^tpa.  b«llhB» 
of  Aden,  Bombey  and  Ceylon,  which  would  dear  off  the  ^nench  aettlementa  in  a  twhMthW' 
The  EngHsh  require  these  stations  for  the  demands  of  thdr  commerce  and  stcaai  ia*l{*> 
Uon. 

ar  This  is  suffldent  aa  a  hint.  The  French  have  Invaded  our  tenltocicitttTttW. 
Hawaii  and  New  Zealand,  and  thoee  of  our  ally  in  the  Comoro  Isles,  not  for  the  k|Maa>« 
purposes  of  carrying  on  their  own  trade,  but  with  the  more  bandlttUUke  cad  efpRflBff 
on  ours.  ,j 

a  •  Why  France  should  so  constanUy  dciirt  to  make  hencif  fotrcd,  wt  ihlak  Itibflv 
hsvw  been  for  the  author  to  explain. 
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oCa  WAT  Agdiiiit  GteAi  BriUin,  imd  it  ia  evident  to  everr  one  llmt  in 
mdtk  mte  «e  tbf^uld  have  few  friends  on  the  seai  ;***  our  maritime 
cocAOieree  would  not  fail  to  Hiwppear.  How  far  from  France  then 
ubt^in  fuel ?  Onr  Jlenincrj,  deprived  of  that  principle  of  all  their 
Miction,  would  be  reduced  to  myke  use  only  of  their  «niU»  and  it  is 
known  that  for  the  present  they  trc  poorsaiJers^  iney  would  wake 
bat  m  Mrry  figure  against  corveUea  or  brigs  of  the  slightest  mould. 
Perbapa  the  use  of  the  screwt  by  leaving  the  sleomer  all  ihe  power 
a  s^itog  Teasel,  will  some  day  produce  a  change  in  this  state  of 
!!«•  Steam  will  then  become' a  powerful  auxiliary  to  our  cruisers^ 
kotUiii  idliiince  of  sail  iind  steam  would  change  nothing  as  to  what  I 
Itaf  e  before  laid  down.  The  steamer,,  destined  to  serve  in  sauadron 
or  on  our  coasts,  should  always  have  a  high  speed,  by  steam  alone,  a« 
tbe  first  meaoB  of  success.*^' 


I  Imve  fioifhed  what  I  wished  to  point  out  in  this  note»  and  I  have 
fiotbiDC  to  do  but  sum  up  in  a  few  words. 

Takiog  the  chaucest  however  distant  they  may  be,**  of  a  war  with 
'  nd,  as  the  basis  of  our  naval  establish  me  nt|  I  have  said  tliiit  1 

ht  it  might  be  thus  defined  : — 
^mf/til  organization  and  (kvelupimmt  of  our  ittam  navy  on  our 
eoasla  and  in  the  M§ditirrafiean» 

EsiahliahmenU  o/pomr/id  and  mll'mamged  crmten  on  every  point 
of  the  globe,  where  tn  peace  our  commerce  ha»  interate,  or  in  war  m  can 
act  mith  advantage* 

To  realjie  the  firat  part  of  what  I  require,  we  must  as  quickly  as 
poe»Bible  stop  the  uofortuu^ite  current  which  drags  the  navy  into  useless 
expenses  of  material  and  establishments  disproporlioned  la  its  wautJ^ 
to  the  expenses  of  the  fieet,  re>tl  and  living  expression  of  our  naval 
force. 

This  will  gi?e  us  the  roeana  of  meeting  the  expenses  really  neces- 

We  xsmsi  then  withdraw  our  conlideDce  in  ibipft  of  tbe  line,  and 
apply  ourselves  to  designing  and  perfecting  our  steamers;  particularly 
in  trying  them,  before  making  a  number  of  the  same  model,  which  in 
cue  of  ill  success  causes  inconveDieoce^i  of  which  we  have  m^my 
iortsoeet. 

Gif  e  f^cb  service  its  porL 

Keep  up  a  fleet  of  at  least  twenty  steamers  ready  for  war.  Give 
vp  to  tbb  fleet  the  study  of  the  Uctics  to  be  prepared  for  a  steam 


t 


Ajoign  to  the  service  of  the  Algerine  packet  boats  a  suRjcient  part, 
but  rigorously  limited  ^ts  is  done  Tot  the  Levant  packet  service.  The 
wants  of  war  are  not  so  imperious  in  Africa  as  to  require  all  tlie  re* 
■onroes  of  the  navy  to  be  sacrificed  to  them,  and  every  idea  of  order 
Aod  ecooomy*  The  navy  might  very  advantageously  get  rid  of  its 
16^>  h.  p,  steamers  by  giving  lliem  as  the  cost  of  cstablishiuent  of  tUis 
firftt  service* 

Create  a  certain  number  of  ligbt  steamers,  in  which  everything 
would  be  sacrificed  to  speed,  to  carry  the  order?  of  the  government. 

In  fine  keep  at  least  two  and  twenty  first  rate  frigates  armed  for  the 
wrvice  of  distant  stations* 

I^Mvlog  out  the  expense  of  creating  the  vesseb,  the  expense  of 

iSDteoamce  wiU  not  exceed  those  of  our  actual  fleet.     With  a  navy 

thus  organized,  we  shall  be  able  to  resist  any  attempt  to  wound  our 
booour  or  our  interests  md  a  declaration  of  war  would  never  risk  our 
being  found  without  deffuce.  In  fine,  we  should  have  the  means  of 
acting  immediately,  without  exposing  all  our  resources  to  a  single 
baxaird* 

And  dwell  upon  this  latter  point  all  these  results  we  should  obtain 
without  a  serious  increase  of  expense,    (Sec  Appendix  C.) 

What  if,  to  belie  my  assertion^  they  were  called  Utopian,  a  term 
marvellousiy  iidupted  lu  frighten  limifl  minds,  and  to  force  them  into 
the  rut  of  routine,  1  would  ask  those  who  answered  me  in  this  way  to 
consider  attentively  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years  and 
what  is  still  being  done  in  England,  and  then  to  say  in  good  faith, 
whether  it  c<innot  as  well  be  reaiiied  in  France. 

It  has  given  me  pain,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  short  writing,  to 
Bobject  my  country  to  an  afflicting  pandlcl  with  a  country  which  so 
far  excreda  it  in  the  knowledge  of  its  interests;  it  has  given  roe  pain 
to  lay  bare  the  secret  of  our  weakness  in  sight  of  the  spectacle  of 
Ei^lish  power.    But  1  should  consider  myself  fortunate  if  I  could  by 

•#  Wc  ■tumid  think  not.  ^       ^       ^  v,«.i.f 

•#  *Thm  tamw  |pnip«{kr  li  cdctilMcd  for  reawDi  twfort  nMaUooid,  lo  fit*  ranch  g«»wr 

r"wijy  fchotJd  U  be  iMumed  Out  thir*  Is  even  tbe  chance  of  a  w»r  between  KoflMMJ 
•HA  Ptascv.  Ihrre  ctTiAittif  i«  uo  reaioa  for  it,  W«  have  no  with  to  m»kt  an  ifjreition 
^  9twmt9»  vi4  If  France  It  cv«r  deitlned  to  £!«<>)  tb«  adtsolttctt  Of  SneUlh  vn^Mt^t  " 
amit  bt  H  t:^  B)0T*1  optnUon  9f  ereots* 


the  sincere  acknowledgement  of  these  Umenluble  trutlis,  dissipate  the 
illusion  in  which  to  many  inteUigenl  minds  are  as  to  the  real  slate  of 
tbe  naval  forces  of  France,  and  determine  them  to  demand  with  me  a 
srdutary  reform  which  may  give  our  navy  a  new  era  of  power  and 

glory, ' 


APPENDIX  A. 

Th«  Kavy  List  of  the  1st  January  1844,  bean 

43  steamers  afloat. 

18  buil'hoK* 

18  transatlantic  rteam-packetst  of  v,  hich  several  are  finished  and  tbe  olhers 
fr\r  advanccfK 

Fmally,  the  Post  Offire  rrcttons  for  corrrsix^ndence  with  the  Levant^  Ales- 
andrra,  Corsica  and  Engliind, 

24  steam -packcUi  from  50  h.  p,  to  220  lu  p. 

Total  103, 

In  all  103  steam  vessels,  a  consideraljlc  number,  tiut  one  which  il  is  necvs- 
lary  to  n^doce  to  its  real  valui»» 

We  mufit  first  of  all  remove  from  the  list  the  24  post  office  steam  packets 
constructed  and  fined  fnr  a  peace  service.  Time  would  be  required  to  adapt 
these  vi'swli  for  war.  This  imnsformation*  U  should  be  well  know n,  cannot 
be  done  at  once,  especially  wiih  the  necessity  of  operating  BimulianeoLisly  wn 
42  steamers,  mostly  of  large  dimension.  We  sbouW  deceive  ourselves  then  if 
we  jmagined  that  these  steam  packets,  because  they  are  solidly  built  and 
pierced  for  ports,  would  have  nothing  to  do  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  than 
10  take  on  board  llieir  guns  and  ammunition.  Do  we  know  besides.  »incc  no 
eAiJeriment  biis  Ijecn  made,  whether  the  i^eight  of  the  war  equipment  will  not 
deprive  ihcm  of  the  only  advantage  acknowltidged  in  ihem  till  now.  that  of 
speed  ?  We  should  havo  to  make  a  clear  deck  from  stem  to  stern.  All  t!io» 
costly  fittings,  all  those  objecU  of  luxury  andcomfortmust  make  way  for  iho 
severe  nudity  of  a  man  of  war*s  deck,  A  warcrew  is  not  to  he  lodged  like 
passengers  who  purchase  the  right  of  comfort;  there  must  Imx  large  t»«lk  for 
water,  provisions,  powder  and  shot. 

Every  thing  would  have  to  be  created  for  a  datination  so  new,  and  so  dif- 
ferenu 

It  must  be  repeated  such  a  transformation  cannot  be  made  at  once ;  U  can 
only  be  slow  and  successive* 

We  can  only  then  consider  these  42  steamcti  as  a  reserve,  and  introduce 
tliem  as  such  in  the  calculation  of  our  naval  iiower.  It  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  be  very  wrong  to  reckon  on  it»e  integrality  of  this  amount,  since  on 
the  commeucemenl  of  war,  a  [Kirlion  of  these  steam  packets,  employed  in 
pursuing  their  pacific  mlsaiODt  ^ould  inevitably  fall  inio  the  hands  ol  the 
enemy's  cruisers,  or  even  remain  blockaded  in  neutral  ports  hy  the  mere 
fact  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  only  remains  then,  after  this  examlnalion  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
(lurely  military  portion  of  the  steam  fleet*  if  that  which  in  time  of  war  would 
present  immediate  and  eflective  resources.  This  still  exhibits  a  total  of  61 
steamers ;  but  here  we  find  we  have  a  new  deduction  to  make,  for  shipa 
building  cannot  be  reckoned  among  present  resources  ;  like  the  steam  packets 
we  muit  consider  them  as  a  reserve,  and  still  on  condition  thrit  ihey  be  ad- 
vanced, to  the  22-24  [nearly  comp!etel ;  that  iben  is  what  cannot  be  done 
with  the  greater  number*  Many  of  these  vessels  are  not  oommenoiHl;  tbe 
Cotigny,  for  instance. 

In  fine  we  reduce  to  43  vessels  our  wteah  iorce  now  disposable,  now  effec- 
tive, that  which  on  a  sudden  evcntuahiy,  wuuM  k  chilled  on  to  give  ami 
ward  oil  the  first  blows. 

It  is  this  total  of  43  that  we  propose  to  examiiw. 

We  first  of  all  sec  in  this  I  iat  3  vessels  of  4J0  h.  p.*,  the  Gamfr,  the  Amod4e. 
njid  the  Infomat,  rated  as  frigates.  The  two  first  have  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  regard  to  i[ieed,  but  liavc  not  Ijeeu  able  to  laki-  the  equipment  in- 
tended for  them.  The  Gomrr  viitli  itH  supply  of  fuel  and  iU  22  guns,  waa 
unable  to  keep  the  sea;  and  it  was  retiuisitc  to  reiluL-e  either  the  stock  of  fuel 
or  the  guns.  The  latter  alternative  was  determined  on.  The  Gomrr  has 
worked  easily  enough,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  ship  of  war,  but  a  packet;  its 
whole  artillery  is  8  guna,  of  which  2,  eighty  i>ouodcr8,  and  tJ  thirty  pound 
howitzerst  enclosed  in  narrow  i>orts  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  an  tmputent 
and  uftcless  armament  i  and  still  in  this  condition,  the  vessel  labours  t\  good 
deal  in  b^ad  weaib<  r* 

As  to  the  Afmodic  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  better  limn  tlic  Gomer ;  but 
both  want  power,  and  in  rougli  weather,  their  machinery  is  paralysed.  How- 
ever this  maybe,  il  i»  willingly  acknowledged  that  by  applying  to  them  a 
suttabk  mode  of  armament,  they  might  be  converted  into  vewcls  uuly  adapted 
for  war  service. 

Before  going  further  it  will  ] 


I  perhaps  be  right  to  cfplain.\hat  iaJiiE«it  in 
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tpeaking  of  war  tUamen  bf  b  initable  annaEoent ;  It  cm  be  done  in  a  few 
wordi. 

It  is  known  that  in  staamerif  the  machinery  is  plaoed  amidahips.  That  is 
then  the  yulnerable  part,  since  the  vitality  of  the  vesael  dwells  here,  and4t  is 
correct  to  say  that  in  a  steamer  the  centre  or  midship  is  \heweakpoM, 

The  extremities  on  the  contrary  by  tlieir  distance  from  the  motive  power, 
by  the  acuity  of  their  forms  and  thdr  small  superficies  exposed  compared  to 
the  broadside,  better  protect  the  motive  power  and  expose  it  less. 

That  is  then  the  strong  point. 

This  principle  is  fundamental,  it  establi^es  a  marked  essential  difference 
between  the  sailing  vesiel  and  Uie  steamer ;  between'  their  mode  of  fighting ; 
between  the  armament  suitable  for  the  first  and  that  suitable  for  the  second. 

In  the  sailing  vessel  it  is  the  broadside  which  is  the  strong  side ;  and  a 
numerous  artillery  has  been  developed  on  it ;  it  is  then  suitable  and  rational 
to  fight  it  by  presenting  the  broadside ;  thence,  the  line  of  battle  and  every 
system  of  tactics  of  which  it  is  the  basis. 

But  in  steam,  where  the  conditions  of  power  are  no  longer  the  same,  when 
the  broadside  is  on  the  contrary  the  weak  side,  ft  is  equally  suitable,  equally 
rational  to  arm  the  broadside,  since  by  placing  guns  there  it  neceisarily  (bl- 
bws  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy  P 

No :  unless  we  deny  the  principle  which  has  here  been  laid  down,  that  is 
neither  suitable  nor  rational. 

Admitting  this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  conclusion  \  if  the  stem  and 
stem  are  the  strong  points  of  the  steamer,  It  is  there  that  we  must  fight  h«r, 
attack  and  defend  ;  the  stem  and  stem  most  be  armed  with  guna.  The  want 
of  space  not  permitting  a  numerous  artillery  to  be  developed  on  those  points, 
we  must  as  far  as  possible,  make  up  for  the  power  of  number  by  tliat  of  eali* 
bre»  uniting  if  it  is  possible  the  widest  range  with  the  greatest  effect. 

That  is,  according  to  us,  the  general  mode  of  armament  suitable  for  the  war 
steamer. 

This  is  no  new  theory :  the  principle  laid  down  in  its  moat  general  eipres^ 
sion,  has  been  long  since  applied  in  England  and  the  United  States  i  and  this 
example  has  had  imitators  in  Russia,  Holland,  Naples  and  among  all  raari* 
time  nations.  We  alone  persist  in  withstanding  it,  in  pursuing  In  our  new 
navy  an  impossible  and  dnngerons  asahnilatlon,  and  this  persistency,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  is  for  our  steam  fleet  a  genoral  cause  of  infsriority.  Yft 
point  it  out  once  for  all,  to  avoid  retbmingto  It  in  the  eouiae  of  this  enquiry. 

That  laid  down,  we  continue. 

The  Tnfemat,  the  thiid  of  the  450  h.  p.  atearaefs,  hat  received  from  the  fkc- 
tory  at  Indret,  a  four  cylinder  engine,  a  new  system  of  which  the  first  appli- 
cation was  made  to  a  steamer  employed  in  the  works  of  the  bnakwnter  at 
Cherbourg  *,  a  second  trial  was  shortly  after  made  on  board  the  Comte  Z>*Sb, 
constracted  at  the  works  of  Indret,  and  Intended  for  the  King,  as  a  yacht 
These  two  trials,  have  not  been  fbrtonate,  and  the  Comte  D'E^,  boilt  at  giwt 
expense,  was  judged  unsuitable  fbr  Its  oecitpation. 

However  this  might  hat»  been,  they  did  not  give  in  as  beaten  ;  two  otlMr 
vessels,  the  Infernal  and  Ardent,  received  machinery  constructed  on  the  same 
system,  one  of  4fiO  h.  p.,  the  other  of  220  h.  p.,  and  other  similar  engines  are 
in  the  course  of  completion.  Will  this  new  experiment  furnish  more  retnlCs 
more -satisfactory  and  more  decisive  f  It  must  doubtless  be  hoped  for;  for  if 
it  justifies  the  mistrust  excited  by  the  fi)nX  results,  thete  will  be  occasion  to 
regret  that  in  a  fit  of  precipitation,  we  did  not  wait  for  a  decisive  experi- 
ment, before  applying  a  new  system  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  fburth  vessel  on  the  list  is  the  Cmtter  of  320  h.  p.  When  in  18B8  the 
Oorgon  and  Cyclops  Issued  from  the  English  ports,  every  one  was  struck  with 
their  power  as  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  with  their  fine  sea  qualities.  Tliere- 
fbre  a  laudable  anxiety  was  shown  to  obtain  the  necessary  plans  and  data  to 
enrich  our  navy  with  similar  vessels,  and  on  those  plans,  modifieil  for  doubt- 
ful ameliorations.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  result,  the  Cnvier  was  produced. 

Unfortunately,  far  from  resembling  the  type  from  wliich  it  was  made,  the 
CwfUTf  has  a  very  bad  tnotion,  neither  can  it  carry  together  Its  artillery  and 
fuel.  We  may  refer  to  areoent  fact  which  will  attest  its  mediocrity.  Having 
left  Brest  with  the  ArcMmedes  of  220  h.  p.,  which  is  only  a  vessel  of  very 
common  eapabilitlei,  the  Outfier  was  obliged  to  alacken  speed,  while  the  other 
kept  quietly  on. 

Next  came  the  Oastendi  and  LtaxMer  of  220  h.  p.,  bad  sbipa  and  bad  en- 
gines ;  always  nnder  costly  repairs,  they  are  far  from  having  rendered  equi- 
valent services,  notwithstModhig  the  exertlent  of  the  officers  who  commanded 
them; 

Then  the  Camehon,  which  can  only  reach  7  knots  with  all  her  steam  up ; 
lastly,  the  Pluton,  Feloce,  and  Archimede  of  220  h.  p.,  like  the  iffeceding  one. 
These  three  vessels  are  the  best  hi  our  navy  (although  very  heavy).  If  we 
consider  the  force  of  their  motive  power.  They  have  good  qualities  and  thdr 
working,  witbodt  being  foperlor,  Is  at  least  aatlafactory.  Anywiiere  whers 
they  may  appear  on  foreign  stations,  we  shall  not  be  exposed  to  humttiathig 
comparisons ;  we  shall  not  have,  as  recently  happened  on  the  Levant  station, 
the  spectacle  of  two  steamers,  one  English,  the  other  French,  both  leaving 
thePirsBustogiveaasiataaoe  to  one  of  ourooivoltea  aBdea«e^lMr&oBa.the 
coait  00  which  she  had  gnmndedf  ntvming  both  to  the  same  port,  in  tbe 


aight  of  the  oaited  aqvadfons,  oaeateamer,  the  JBogKab,  towiag  the  carvefts. 
and  notwithstanding  that  racing  with  the  French  steamer,  which  thus  tsiini- 
Bated  the  impoUnt  part  which  it  oonamenoed  on  tlie  scene  of  the  oasuaUy* 

The  6  steamers  of  220  h.  p.,  are  like  the  450  h.  p.  reserved  for  political  aaJ 
other  missions.  One  of  them,  the  Ardumed4s,  has  just  left  Bnat  bound  for 
the  China  seas,  where  she  will  form  part  of  tiie  naval  division  oniled  tlMn. 
The  five  others  are  almost  constantly  required  for  political  want%  or  to  co- 
operate in  the  changes  which  are  required  in  autcunn  among  the  troops  of 
Algiers. 

This  kind  of  vessel  seems  to  os,  nnder  actual  clrcumstaiicet,  particoki^ 
adapted  for  the  war  service,  which  we  expect  from  a  steam  navy.  A  double 
experiment  is  now  l>elng  tried,  one  on  board  the  Cawmleot^  the  otiier  oaboairi 
the  Plmtm,  Lst  us  hope  tliat  the  compavatrve  atndy  of  tlieae  two  flysteos, 
which  both  are  an  homage  to  the  principle  we  have  laid  dowo,  nay  serve  tb 
show  the  superiority  of  one  to  the  other,  or  point  out  a  better  eomb'natioB : 
be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  "every  exertion  should  be  made  for  ili 
general  application  in  the  navy,  for  our  present  system  of  armament  or  rather 
want  of  all  fyatam,  It  a  serlons  cause  of  military  hifieriorlty  dtich  to  be  it- 
gretted. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  claas  of  100  h.  p.,  a  nuneroos  t\am,  coostttnthig  the 
majority  of  our  iteam  fleet. 

When  the  Spkhix  appeared  in  1829,  the  military  navy  was  juat  beginnlogia 
steam  navigation  ;  it  only  possessed  a  small  number  of  steamers,  unliappy 
experiments,  fit  at  the  best  to  be  tumed  to  account  as  harbour  tugs.  At  this 
period  the  Sphinx  was  a  progress,  and  a  real  progress,  which  left  fisr  behtod 
all  that  had  be«n  done  to  that  time.  IXiring  ten  years  conaequently  the 
Spkhu  remained  the  privileged  model  faithfully  copied,  but  often  with  lefli 
tuceeaa.  Bdllng  iYt%  whote  of  this  period  our  160  h.  p.  were  only  copies  of 
the  SfMnx,  and  It  Is  believed  that  even  hi  1840  a  Sptunx  came  out  of  (fa 
docks. 

Thus  during  more  thata  ten  years,  we  remained  stationary,  restricting  oar- 
selves  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  only  type,  the  160  h.  p.  which  of  itself 
atone  ts  kimodt  all  th^  fleet. 

The  necessities  of  the  African  service  suflSciently  justified  their  penistsacy. 
It  wis  necOssiry  all  at  once,  almost  In  the  infiuicy  of  steam  oavigation,  lo 
hit  upon  means  of  transport  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  a  vast  military  oc- 
cupation, organise  an  active  and  regular  correspondence,  and  it  was  to  the 
steam  navy  they  applied.  Thenceforth  all  the  resources  of  this  growing  nsiy 
were  absorbed  by  the  imperious  and  ever  increasing  wants ;  no  more  experi- 
ments, no  more  improvements  were  possible ;  the  urgency  predominated  ortr 
every  thing  -,  steamers  were  wanted,  a  model  existed,  a  successful  tried  mode), 
and  of  which  the  whole  navy  employed  imthe  Algerine  expedition  prodatmid 
the  excellencey  ;  in  the  aame  model  therefore  a  number  of  vesaela  woe  hai- 
toned  to  be  built.  Thence  the  whole  family  of  the  160  horse  powers  vhidi 
now  make  such  a  number  In  the  budget. 

This  circumstance  must  be  enforced  to  explain  the  excessive  developement 
of  a  model,  which  was  no  doubt  good,  when  it  appeared,  but  which  lui 
ceased  to  be  so  because  It  has  not  participated  in  improvement,  and  bacaaie 
we  now  require  in  war  steamers  other  qualifications  of  force  and  power.  We 
are  no  longer  contented  with  qualities  wliich  by  the  fome  of  the  impetkni 
drcumstancBS  we  have  explained,  have  made  the  160  liorse  poweca  the  eb)e«t 
of  such  lasting  favour.  As  a  vessel  of  war,  it  is  now  too  weak  to  be  rated, 
and  its  inferiority  of  work  makes  it  unfit  for  quick  service.  We  i^j^lgnAw'fiff 
that  it  possesses  one  qualification,  essenUal  it  is  true,  but  insufficient  vhea 
Isolated ;  that  is  that  it  bears  itself  well  at  sea.  Instituted  expr«asly  for  Ike 
African  service,  the  African  service  is  its  specialty ;  consequently  in  ordinary 
times  we  see  that  this  service  absorbs  a  considerable  number. 

YSnU  three  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  sick ;  they  are  the  Ortgem, 
the  Metwr,  and  the  Ctrhero,  These  three  vessels  have  been  fitted  to  gift 
shelter  to  their  passengers,  and  have  been  raised  by  giving  them  aaothtt 
deck.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  construction  of  this  ahelter  bu 
not  added  to  their  good  qualities,  and  that  even  under  csrlain  circnmstaassi 
it  may  be  a  cause  of  risk  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  heavily  bardmed 
vesseL  But  at  that  price  the  sick  are  shelUred,  whilst  on  board  the  othtf 
vessels,  in  the  conUnual  going  to  and  fro  between  the  two  shores  of  thellwii- 
terranean,  between  Algiers  and  the  other  points  of  occupation,  anr  soMiass 
Uvonac  on  the  deck,  summer  and  winter,  wetted  with  rain  and  sfvay,  awl 
that  has  been  going  on  for  fourteen  years ;  that  is  the  model  oondltian!  Mxt 
there  no  sufferings  which  come  less  closely  to  us,  and  are  leas  wwtby  of  ex- 
citing the  sympathy  and  solicitude  of  the  nation  P«> 

The  ordinary  relations  with  Algeria  require  the  pemianent  aer^ioe  of  9 
Bteamcfs  as  trnasports  and  for  corrfspondenoe  with  9Vance,  Algiers  and  the 
several  points  of  coast.  In  a  service  so  active  earned  on  by  Tcsatis  of  teavy 
construction,  frequently  overtasked,  damage  is  frequent.  It  is  gfoenUy 
reckoned  that  4  or  5  are  kept  in  port  for  repair.  This  number  lyn^tif— •  iii» 
up  to  6,  especially  In  whiter,  when  the  caoses  of  accident  ate  nraltipliid.  At 
least  4  or  5  vessels  therefore  must  be  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  thcaa  c 

4S  This  ts  a  remark  which  doei  omob  hoaear  lo  "*--  imImb  ^ 
which  BO  doabtwIU  not  he  without  latricace.  •*  "^  ~''"'^»  •» 
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ia«r  pnsUy  iif  brtoJdfi?  lb*  ivgMlwriiy  of  lie  eorrefpondenw,  xtid  aittorb- 

!  '         not  now  Ik?  tl out  without* 

,rncL'  of  9  sttaroers.  4  or  5;  mull  be  reckowa  ai  ft  re* 
_,v,  tn  All  13  ui  14  aicamcxs. 
f.^5''!r5r.  4  s'pnmets  have  been  consulcrcd  necessary  for  (he  itattons  of  lli« 
i|i  es,  Bourbon  and  the  Pacific^  and  the  100  Hon*  powari  arc 

[  |i  vtant  of  bettor. 

m{  a,e  better*  it  haa  been  rcsolvea  to  proclaim  in  every  tw-a  our 

,'  ratting  to  figure  alongside  rival  stcaniers,  audi  aa  the  Cyehptf 

nod  »o  many  others,  our  shameful  100  horse  powers,  only 

lo  aerve  aa  trans  porta. 

ui  acid  to  Ihit  account  the  vfrrf^'w^  which  i»  mafcing  exprimcntsat 

i!ie  Fiittm  oi  Brest,  for  unforeseen  miBBions.  one  stationary  at  Tunis, 

iatinapK  under  ihe  orders  of  our  own  ambasiaJor,  another  dis- 

ut  of  service,  that  is  to  say  5.  and  we  readi  with  the  three  hos- 

,  total  of  25  or  26,  reckoning  the  reserve  ncwsaary  to  keep  up  a 

mumcaticm  with  Algicrt. 

5  which  we  have  just  enumerated  ocropy,  of  the  list  of  our  at#am 

vrsaela  eompriied  between  ( vimber  11  and  number  34,  in  all  24 

we  have  just  seen  that  by  including  in  those  services  a  reserire  of 

e!»  acknowledged  as  necessaay,  we  slioiikJl  reach  a  total  of  25 

f#  sre  then  in  onltnary  occaslona,  ot»  or  two  wanttng  to  complete  the 

vice, 
e  State  of  diseorofort  and  preisurc  which  perpetually  tortures  tliat 

Mi  fiotr  «\ippQse  that  ihe  four  220  h.  p.  disposable  In  the  Mediteranean 

«r,   1 '  L  vant  or  on  tlie  coasts  of  Spain  ;  if  a  def|mtch  arrives  to  be 

i  ,    t      ing  mission  to  be  nccom pi ishetl,  instead  of  employing  the 

h  costs  too  much,  and  which  moivover  on  account  of  Its  drafi, 

le  for  all  missions,  we  roust,  wheilier  we  will  or  no,  borrow  from 

'  .^ady  over-worke^l  of  the  African  service.    A  repair  just 

kirc  be  tinkered  up  in  a  hturry,  as  w ell  as  it  can  ;  as  a  vessel 

<1  instanter.    What  bapp<«ns  in  consequence?  that  under 

item  of  hurry,  steamers  have  times  been  known  to  kavethe 

itsions.  reluming  each  time  wiih  more  serious  injury,  and 

,  put  out  of  service.    This  fact  which  has  been  pointed  out 

^  ,  „:  jnec  on  the  insufficlwcy  of  the  laciories  and  the  means  of 

1  ,  »nd  the  insufRcicncy  of  vessels, 

r  ..f  ^   ns  .  r-  V.y  ilif  fofcc  of  clrcamslanccs,  the  irhole  activity  of  the 

tied,  this  regime  of  hurry  has  passed  its  model  ron- 

y    ilir  ever  increasing  demands  of  policy  and  occupation, 

float  have  been  called  in,  all  the  services  have  been  cast  in 

ruiion;  military  service,  dispatches  nnd  transports;  all  the 

rt  an!  employefl  without  disllnction,  without  ever  being  able  to  arrive 
toletely  tAtisfying  ony  one  of  Ihcra.  In  this  kind  of  anarchy,  every- 
»ffer»,  every Lhlap?  is  exhaust e<l,  and  all  ih?  eufrent  expi-nsps  are 
i  beyond  measure,  and  stitl  heavier  charges  are  bequeathed  to  the 
,  tnaiTkB  from  the  premature  wearing  out  and  decay  of  a  valuable 

I U  one  serious  cause  of  exj  '-  ought  at  once  to  be  taken  Into 

.  T!ie  economical  views  of  c  s  are  not  less  interested  Jn  this 

ure  and  prosprily  of  the  isleam  nary.    Of  two  things  wc  must 

we  most  put  bounds  to  the  ever  increasing <*ver  iniatiablo  wants* 

. ,  ,  ,cmI  to  its  wants  the  power  of  Lhts  navy  of  which  ihk  elaitieity  is 

I  ijy  the  ubustr  made  of  it. 

n  -  from  No.  34*  'bw  art!  n^ckoned  9  vi-sseis  afloat,  all  under  160 

1  uK!\e^cl»,  too  small  lo  cirjy  much  fuiU  loo  weak  to  carry  guns, 

t  l,«n  constructed  for  special  and  local  services,  either  in  our  colonies  or 

"^  '^''^  up  lhi"i  Inquiry  in  a  few  words :  first  we  hare  sliown  that  the 
.,  uratners  is  inducible  lo  43,  constituting  what  may  be  called  the 
,44fy  jtortion  of  the  ileara  fleet, 

1^109  43  vessels  16  or  18  are  in  permanent  request  for  the  African  ser- 
too  weak  to  be  rated  as  iblpt  of  waft  aw  attached  to  local 


'tmmn  then  IS  or  17  vessels  dlspoaable  for  casual   mifsiona  or 
I  fattont ;  of  this  number  are  3  of  450  h,  p-t  1  of  320,  6  of  220,  and 
t of  ISO  and  under.  ,.    ,i  u       * 

I  iti«  stake  that  at  tlw  commencsemflnt  of  a  war  we  slMwld  have  to 
r  to  ih*  fortune  of  aar.  ,i.     ,  *      r 

|i  nay  be  thought  right  at  the  end  of  d^s  estimate  to  show  the  sUte  of 
tlia  »igiiili  '  ?m  this  comparison  useful  instrucUon  may  be  drawn. 

lisMarcn  isai 


,n  mforrai  us  that  tlic  total  number  of  ateam  Teasclf 


to 


L2 


Of  tliia  nmnber,  the  M.  •incrranean  atalioa  emplo|a  10  iteameiit  I  of 
450  h,  p  ,  4  of  320,  4  of  22U,  rjui  1  of  lesa  power  .  .  \^^^        'm 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  U,  I  of  7U0  h.  p.  (the  Ptmlope),  4  of  320,  1  of 
220  and  3  of  80  to  100  h.  p.  *  •  •         ,     *        ,,%,    * 

The  Irish  station  12,  of  which  8  of  from  220  lo  320  K  p..  and  4  of  lew 

power  .  •  •  *  •  *         5    f 

The  Korlh  American.  Canada,  Bermuda  and  Jamaica  aUttoos,  3  ot 

220  h.  p,  .              .              *              -              •              •              ^  X 

T  he  India  and  China  stailon,  3  of  220  h.  p.              .               •               •  * 

Tlie  South  Sea  station.  2  of  220  to  320  h-  p.      .               »               *        '  o 

Nhie  olhrrs  of  different  powers,  employed  on  marine  surveys              ,  ^ 

In  all  48  si  earners* 'employed  on  stations     ,  »  .        ,    48 

We  devote  8  to  the  fame  service  !    The  difference  of  these  two  totals  will 

be  enough  to  show  the  ^lait  aUi»wed  to  the  steam  navy  in  Uie  two  coaulriea, 

and  the  degree  of  importance  attri touted  lo  it  in  the  employment  of  naval 

^The  othsr  vessels  completing  the  total  of  77,  ate  either  diiposahle  in  the 
ports  for  casual  missions  and  local  service  or  employed  as  transports  between 
the  different  points  of  the  coast. 

In  the  number  of  77  are  not  mtludcd  either  the  steamera  Unit  on  Uie  UUtet 
of  Cnnada,  nor  those  employed  in  Ihe  colonies  for  local  acrvicei,  nor  those  of 
the  East  India  Company.**  ,,,    i         ,, 

Neither  are  there  included  in  it  the  vessels  lo  Uie  number  of  11,  in  asUfe 
of  disarmument  in  port ;  a  siiualion  unknown,  and  which,  until  now,  has  not 
In  the  steam  navy,  any  equivalent  among  us,  where  the  number  is  far  fr*>ra 
meeting  our  wants,  but  it  is  as  well  to  point  out,  because  u  haa  this  aigniti- 
calion,  that  in  England  the  sUaro  fl«:t  exceeds  the  demands  of  the  ordinary 
service,  and  that  this  fleet  reckons  from  henceforward  a  reserve  afloat. 

Our  rrsefve  cornets  if  we  please  in  24  \>o%i  oRice  steamboats  and  in  18 
trAusatlanlic  steamers,  since  it  b  on  this  ground  that  we  have  allowed  them 
10  reckon  as  part  of  mut  naval  imwer.  But  who  docs  not  know  that  Uje  great 
companies  founded  in  England  by  private  enterprise  dispose  of  a  considerable 
number,  and  that  many  of  ihe»e  companies  receive  allowances  from  ^o^^m- 
ment,  and  that  tlie  vesatJs  they  employ,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  ibc  allow- 
ance,  must  be  cat-able  in  case  of  need  of  U^ng  converted  into  wur  steamers. 
It  win  not  then  be  objected  tliat  the  English  pricket  boaU  are  not  like  ours 
adapted  for  carrying  guns* 

It  may  be  considered  very  moderate  to  estimate  the  number  of  these  steam- 
boats at  double  that  of  oiirs;  but  if  this  estimate  is  erroneous  u  will  not  be 
the  toia  eertaln  Uiat  the  English  lines  will  form  as  a  reserve  a  better  contin- 
gent than  we  can  supply  from  our  transatlantic  lines  and  thoac  of  the  MedJ- 

To  complete  our  comparative  estimate,  it  remans  to  speak  of  the  fcMeU 
which  are  now  betni?  built  in  P:ngland,*« 

In  Jiily  1843,  the  number  was  13.  and  in  the  beginning  of  1844  we  find  it 
27.  Two  slearoerii  of  800  h.  p.  figure  in  Ibis  list ;  11  others  are  of  «0  h.p., 
and  tn  the  courac  of  18444845,  there  wiH  b-  G  vessels  of  450  h.  p.  on  theahps. 
Thus  whilst  on  the  list  of  vessels  afloat  wc  only  reckon  two  of  450  li,  p,  the 
DEfHi^tnti^m  and  Firebrand,  that  of  vessels  building  shows  us  a  ^onsderable 
developement  of  this  class,  and  which  deserves  to  be  pointed  out.  pe  450 
b.p.  is^ill  In  its  infancy  ;  it  has  been  preceded  by  th.  320;  which  lUelf 
came  some  years  after  the  220. 

These  thiee  classes  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  llie  military  constructions 
of  England  and  each  of  these  three  periotU  prcaeoli  perfect  models  and  of 
increasing  power. 

In  18i2  **»  it  was  the  Medea  of  220  lu  i>.  which  ot*eiie^l  t»ii«  career  of  pro- 
mas,  and  during  six  years  we  see  it  usecf  as  a  model  tor  the  whole  fleet.  But 
before  its  adoption  had  become  definiiive,  what  wise  slowness,  what  prudent 
reserve '  Four  ports  were  at  first  called  on,  as  in  a  compeUtlon,  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  a  plan  laid  down;  then  the  four  comix- ti  ng  ves^  Is 
were  unit^  in  a  squadron,  subjected  to  comparative  trials,  and  only  after 
long  eaami nation  was  a  new  model  that  of  the  220  h,  p.  introduced  into  ihr 

*^Llor  In  1838  the  same  prudence  prevailed  In  the  introduetlon  of  the  320 
h  p  The  first  moilels  the  Qvrgon  and  t\jd^%,  were  obliKcl  to  be  motiified, 
add  there  was  every  reason  for  congralulalioa  in  not  having  copied  them 
until  they  had  been  well  tried,  .     .   ^       *«  «    i 

Private  enlerpnie  however,  taking  Ihe  lead  of  tile  miHlary  navy,  had 
opened  by  bold  eii^rimenis  the  way  to  roon!  important  conrtruc lions,  Ihe 
military  navy,  carried  on  in  this  path  of  agiirandlzemen!,  did  not  limit  itstU 
to  the  Cifchpi,  but  the  Dtm^tmm  appeared  an  admirable  conatmction,  and  of 


•  aeiTabte,fro.I. 


TIUs 


*•  The  arthof  todiide*  lirlMd  which  Is  a  boine  servlcf,  wA  not  an  out  staiUm 

niftkei  the  number  B8  Co  9.  »»    .      .    »     ^  ^^ 

4  4  A3m  ^f>m  of  Ihe  IotIsh  GoTeremeBt,  Hudson'.  Bsy  Conipiav,  *c* 

*  ThTaJlowance  to  tb«e  compwilw  ts  In  the  budget  of  tli«  EngUih  Divf  tilts  vw  ertJ 

4  A  Ho  accounl  hM  been  taken  by  tne  aotl 


Und.  1^  West  ladicj  sM  li»tis* 
<iTWsi 


isbooldbe  1833, 
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which  we  have  alifeady  bad  occasion  to  appredale  tlie  briUiant'qualificaUoDs. 

The  DevatUtthn  has  kept  all  that  was  promised  of  her.  We  sec  eonse- 
qneotly  In  1843,  this  model  nprodueed  and  occupying  almost  exchisi?c1y  the 
slips  of  the  English  dockyards,  with  the  official  rating  of  first  class  steamers. 

The  construction  of  engines  has  followed  the  same  progress,  and  it  w\\\  not 
be  uninteresting  to  reproduce  here  from  an  official  document,*  the  statement 
of  the  contracts  made  by  the  government  with  different  makers  from  1839  to 
1843 ;  for  in  England  all  the  engines  are  required  from  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  dockyards  have  only  repairing  establishments. 
In  1839  the  contracts  were  1565  h.  p. 

1840  M  »         2100 

1841  „  „         1026 

lott  ft  n  dMu 

However  they  did  not  stop  at  the  Devastation ;  the  steam  navy  has  not  fixed 
there  the  limits  of  its  aggrandisement  and  its  progress  ;  after  having  suc- 
cessively created  the  three  classes  which  we  now  see  figure,  and  after  having 
gone  through  the  three  periods  marked  for  their  introduction  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Medea,  Cyelopt,  and  DevastatUm,  new  experiments  are  now  being 
made. 

In  fact  without  speaking  of  the  isolated  experiment  of  the  Penelope  of  700 
h.p.,t  which  may  be  considered  as  out  of  the  regular  course  of  aggrandize- 
ment, we  see  figure  on  the  list  vessels  building  of  800  h.  p.,  the  fFio/^  aud  the 
Terrible,  It  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  such  giant  masses  will  succeed, 
and  to  dispute  the  principle  of  their  construction,  so  long  as  science  while 
reducing  the  motive  power  has  not  been  able  to  shelter  it  In  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  vessel.  But  science  has  not  said  her  last  word,  and  if  this 
problem  Is  not  yet  solved,  we  cannot  at  present  foretell  that  it  is  insoluble. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  will  take  care— the  evidence 
of  the  past  is  a  guarantee  for  thi»—that  not  to  put  on  the  slips  other  vessels 
like  the  H^tUt  and  the  Terrible  before  it  has  been  determhied  by  trials  duly 
carried  on,  what  is  the  value  of  the  new  plan. 

It  is  with  that  wise  prudence,  but  also  with  that  rational  continoousnass 
that  they  proceed  in  England.  It  is  true  it  has  not  always  been  so,  and 
there  as  elsewhere,  there  have  been  bitter  and  costly  deceptions,^  but  at  least 
the  remembrance  of  them  has  been  stored  up,  and  this  lesson  from  the  past 
will  not  be  lost  for  the  present. 

Why  have  we  not  to  witness  amongst  ourselves  the  same  prudent  and 
measured  course?  Why  on  the  contrary  must  we  blame  a  precipitation 
which  makes  us  proceed  by  tens  in  experiments  at  least  uncertain,  as  if  in 
naval  architecture,  we  had  the  right  of  believing  in  our  infallibility  P 

If  this  precipitation  has  created  .for  the  future  a  serious  situation.  Heaven 
forbid  that  our  thought  should  be  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  it  on  a  body 
as  learned  as  elevated,  and  which  is  justly  envied  in  us !  ^'  No  the  respon- 
sibility belongs  to  the  country  at  large.  When  we  want  a  navy,  a  sailing 
navy  or  steam  navy,  it  is  not  only  at  the  moment  when  the  want  is  felt  that 
ve  most  wish  it ;.  ne  must  long  wish  it,  we  must  always  wish  it,  because  in  a 
navy  nothing  can  be  done  ofi'-hand,  either  with  regard  to  vessels  or  men. 

This  truth  has  been  outlawed  from  having  been  so  often  repeated,  and  yet 
why  be  weary  of  telling  it,  when  we  are  not  weary  of  forming  such  concep- 
tions? 

In  1640,  we  suddenly  wished  a  steam  navy ;  we  voted  millions  [of  francs]. 
Why  could  we  as  easily  vote  tried  vessels !  To  reply  to  this  impatience, 
which  would  not  most  surely  have  accommodated  itself  to  the  wise  delays  of 
prudence,  which  would  perhaps  have  condemned  them,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  hurry  on  and  put  on  the  slips  vessels  of  450  and  540  h.  p.,  and  cover  the 
slips  of  our  dockyarda  with  new  and  unknown  constructions. 

God  win  that  this  impatience,  which  has  had  to  be  obeyed  at  any  cost, 
that  this  precipitancy,  thus  forced  on  by  circumstances,  as  it  always  wiU 
be,  every  time  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  surprised,  be  not  dearly  paid,  and  we 
find  ouTKlvet  ai  England  once  was  with  our  Forty  Thieves ! 


APPENDIX  B. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  commerce,  sailing  navigation  is  more  economical  than 
steam  navigation,  It  Is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  military  navy. 

In  a  military  navy,  the  services  of  steamers  compared  to  those  of  sailing 
vessels  are  much  less  expensive  than  Is  generally  believed. 

This  assertion  shall  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  figures. 

The  expense  of  maintenance  of  a  steamer  on  service  is  composed ;  of  pay, 
provisions  and  fuel. 

It  may  be  assumed,  that  In  a  steamer  on  active  service,  the  steam  is  up  one 
day  in  five,    lliis  estimate  is  above  the  average  of  the  returns  of  the  African 

*  Batura  to  «n  ordv  of  the  Hon.  the  Hooie  of  CommooM.    Dated  Ifith  Much,  1841. 


ra«r  IN  us«  non.  *am  nouae  %n  %/vuuu/mu*     j/awa  i«uji  Jnanw,  iw*. 

«*'  \b  a  Kgnltr  Mgmtc,  which  has  been  fitted  with  a  cngtoe,  700  h.  p, 
mttheaed  40  feet,    sr     • 

r  part  of  the  Mttadnm 

t  Daring  the  laat  war  40  vcsaeia  put  oi 
were  named  Ihe  Varty  Thieves. 

4v  We  atanoiawMe  that  SapiaBdattvlas  this  Usssloi,fbrwe>le  not  know  what  per. 
tloa  of  the  naval  administration  U  can  be. 


T  The '*  Penelope*' hi  a  Kgnlar  frigate,  whici  

after  having  been  lenttheaed  40  feet.    She  baa  aade  experimental  tripe  without  much 
soccesa,  and  ia  now  part  of  the  egnadron  on  the  west  coaat  of  Africa. 

put  on  the  allpa  at  once  were  foond  ao  bad  that  they 


aervice,  the  most  active  department.    It  appeara  from  these  returns  that  the 
mean  of  the  days  steaming  varies  from  1  in  5  to  1  in  6. 

Let  it  then  tw  1  in  5,  which  will  give  73  days  per  year  as  the  number  ol 
days  steaming. 

It  may  be  again  assumed  that  the  mean  consumption  of  fuel  is  9  lb.  (8 
kilogo)  per  h.  p.  per  hour.  This  estimate  is  certainly  enough,  since  under 
circumsunces  when  wind  is  favourable  or  in  calmer  weather,  cutting  oiT  the 
stesm  at  part  of  the  stroke  will  make  a  considerable  saving. 

Farther  documents  have  been  referred  to  which  have  just  been  quoted, 
and  it  is  not  giving  theoretical  data,  but  purely  practical  resulU  from  official 
statistics. 
As  to  the  price  of  fuel,  according  to  the  contract  price  it  is 
At  Clierbouig       .    24  franc  50c.  per  ton 
Algiers  .    31  90 

Toulon  .    32  44 

Brest  .    23  80 

The  mean  is  •    29  40 

In  round  numbers  .30  .  »        24a. 

On  this  basis,  and  by  referring  for  pay  and  provisions,  to  the  data  given  by 
the  budget  of  1843,  the  l^le  No.  1  has  been  drawn  up. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  a  steam  frigate  of  450 h.  p.  (pay, 
provisions  and  fuel)  costa  less  than  that  of  a  sailing  frigate  of  the  second 
class  (pay  and  provisions).  With  the  expense  of  a  second  rate  would  U 
maintained  2  frigates  of  450  h.  p.  or  3  of  320,  and  with  that  of  a  first  raie, 
we  should  have  nearly  6  steamers  of  220  h.  p.  capable  of  quickly  and  safely 
canying  3,000  men. 

We  have  at  Toulon  a  squadron  of  8  liners,  which  reckons  besides  a  frigate, 
1  steamer  of  450  h.  p.,  and  1  of  220  h.  p.  This  is  the  gross  expense,  is  it 
required  to  be  known  what  steam  power  we  shall  have  at  the  same  price,  Dot 
in  a  state  of  immobility,  but  working  one  day  in  five,  that  is  to  say  employed 
in  a  service  as  active  as  that  of  Africa  P  By  means  of  that  table,  the  estimate 
may  be  eaaily  made. 

First  we  have  •  .  •  1  of  450  h.  p. 

And  •  .  .  1  of  220    „ 

which  are  attached  to  the  fleet. 

For  1  first  rata  .  .  .  5  of  220    „ 

And  .  .  .  .  1  of  160    „ 

For  2  second  rates      .  .  .  4  of  450    „ 

For  3  thhrd  rates        .  .  .  14  of  220    „ 

And  lastly  for  2  fourth  rates     .  .  10  of  160    ,. 

The  frigate  may  be  reckoned  as  2  of  220    „ 

That  is  to  say  for  the  same  outlay  may  be  kept  in  active  service. 

5  steam  frigates  of  450  h.  p.  with  1000  men  each  .  5,000 

22  steam  corvettes  of  220  h.  p.  with  500  men  each  .         II, 000 

llsteamersof  160h.  p.  wlth300men      .  .  3300 

38  19,300  men. 

In  all  38  vessels  capable  of  carrying  nearly  20,000  men. 

This  is  what  might  be  had  at  the  same  price. 

An  easy  objection  may  be  foreseen  to  this ;  it  will  be  said  that  the  duty  of 
a  military  navy  is  not  confined  to  the  transport  of  troops.  Doubtless  noi; 
but  when  steam  appeared  with  the  mission  of  favouring  evasive  war,  It  is 
just  and  national,  to  bear  in  mind,  in  face  of  the  continental  force  of  FVance, 
this  important  function  of  the  steam  navy. 

Is  this  saying  that  in  time  of  war  the  duty  of  this  navy  will  be  Bmited  to 
the  work  of  the  transport  service,  or  to  carrylng^bardcns  ? 

Again  we  say  no. 

Let  the  most  incredulous,  let  those  who  from  conviction  or  interest,  persist 
in  denying  the  military  force  of  a  steam  navy,  be  pleased  to  tell  us  what 
would  be  the  Issue  of  a  contest  between  a  second  rate  and  two  450  h.  p. 
steamers,  or  even  between  the  same  vessel  and  three  320  h.  p.  steamers,  which 
offer  an  equivalent  for  the  same  expense  of  maintenance ;  let  them  oppose  six 
220  h.  p.  steamers  to  a  first  rate. 

Are  the  chances  so  unequal,  that  there  most  be  inevitably  success  on  one 
side  and  defeat  on  another  P  It  is  not  thought  so.  It  Is  thought  that  cbaocM 
will  be  at  least  balanced. 

The  development  of  this  opinion,  which  now  reckons  nimierous  partisan 
is  beyond  the  limita  here  laid  down.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  in  a  generxl 
manner,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  It  will  be  understood  by  every  body,  that  even 
sailera  and  steamers  power  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  the  number  of  guns: 
that  other  elementa  have  to  be  taken  into  account ;  if  the  sailer  hare  the 
greater  number  of  guns  on  ita  side,  the  steamer  has  advantages  of  its  own. 
It  Is  oliwiyf  at  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse  an  engagement,  whilst  in  aimod  ait 
eases  it  can  compel  ite  opponent  to  either ;  having  the  command  of  its  means 
of  motion,  it  can  choose  ita  point  of  attack  and  distance,  and  whlbl  the  mass 
of  ita  adversary  presenta  a  wide  mark,  to  the  well  pointed  aim  of  an  artiliery 
powerful  in  calibre  and  effect,  the  steamer  escapes  by  the  special  mode  of  at> 
tack  suitable  to  It,  from  most  of  Ita  adversary's  shot 

WhataTer  may  be  the  whition  to  be  given  to  this  qoeitioo,  it  is  in  tbis< 
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tprms  that  it  must  now  be  pat,  and  it  is  belieTpd  that  thus  pot,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  1)6  a  seaman  to  comprebeud  it,  if  even  to  judge  it. 

If,  in  the  comparison  attempted  to  be  instituted  above,  no  account  is  taicen 
of  the  espenees  of  maintenance  and  renewal  of  material,  it  is  be<9ase  on  this 
point  only  hypotheses  more  controvertible  could  be  brought  forward.  How- 
ever some  data  exist  derived  from  official  documents,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered suitable  to  furnish  an  important  element  of  comparison.  Experience 
proves  tliat  in  the  African  service,  the  mean  duration  of  boilers  is  five  to  six 
years.  Then,  if  this  duration  be  admitted,  and  if  it  be  admitte<I  at  the  same 
time  that  in  steamers,  the  deterioration  of  boilers  is  one  of  the  most  active 
and  eflScacious  causes  of  expense,  it  may  be  aslced  if  sailing  vessels  subjected 
to  the  same  duty,  on  duty  summer  and  winter,  subjected  moreover  to  the 
chances  of  shipwreck  from  which  steamers  are  free,  if  these  sailing  vessels 
woQld  not  occasion  expences  for  maintenance  and  renewal  of  material  equally 
considerable.  It  is  besides  to  be  remarked  that  the  expense  arising  from  the 
wear  of  boileis  would  be  materially  diminished  if  the  use  of  copper  boilers 
were  generalized  on  board  of  the  steam  navy.  Not  only  do  these  boilers  re- 
quire almost  no  repairs,  but  they  last  at  least  three  times  longer  than  sheet 
iron  boilers,  and  when  arrived  at  the  limits  of  workability,  the  materials  pro- 
duced on  their  demolition  still  preserves  almost  all  their  valuers 

Moreover,  on  this  point  [of  comfArative  expense]  all  we  ask  is  equality ; 
bat  if  it  is  not  thought  right  to  concede  this  to  us,  if  it  be  proved  to  us  that 
we  have  been  deceived,  our  calculations  will  not  the  less  liave  served  to  de- 
monstrate our  proposition,  namely  that  in  a  military  navy,  the  services  of 
steamers,  compared  with  sailers  are  much  less  costly  than  is  thought. 

If  another  thing  had  been  asserted,  if  it  had  been  attempted  to  discover 
which  of  the  two  navies,  costs  the  state  most,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  taken  au  account  of  the  expenses  of  first  establishment,  and  calculate 
the  primary  value  of  the  two  sets  of  stock.  We  however  know  that  for  steam 
stock  this  primary  expense  is  more  considerable  than  the  stock  for  sailing 
vessels.  But  what  will  that  come  to?  That  in  ordinary  tunes  France  must 
take  fifteen  years  instead  uf  ten  to  put  its  steam  fleet  on  a  right  footing ;  that 
is  all. 

Such  is  not  the  end  which  we  have  proposed ;  we  only  wished  to  contest 
false  or  exaggerated  notions,  still  more  dangerous  as  they  would  naturally 
bare  for  their  auxiliaries  Uie  economical  views  of  the  Chambers. 


APPENDIX  C. 
BitpUmatioH  rf  Ttibfe,  No,  3. 
On  the  data  furnished  by  the  budget  for  1843.  the  expense  of  maintenance 
in  pay  and  provisions  of  armed  sailing  vessels,  and  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
io  commission  have  been  calculated,  and  it  has  been  found  to  amount  to 

18,553,616  fr.£742,14i 
From  the  same  data  the  expense  has  next  been  cal- 
culati^  of  the  maintenance  in  pay  and  provisions  of 
armed  steamers ;  to  this  is  added  the  1,800,000  francs 
(£72.000),  put  down  in  the  same  budget  as  the  cost 
of  fuel,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  expense  of 
steamers  ia       •  •  .  .  .  • 


S  ships  of  tha  line. 


5,517,004  fr.  £220.680 


Toul  for  the  maintenance  of  vessels  put  down  in 
the  budget 24,070,620  fr.  £962,824 

The  expense  of  a  fleet  composed  according  to  the  ideas  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  note  has  been  sought,  always  on  the  same  terms,  and  this  is  the 
rtftult.— 

1st.  For  PoiUieai  Pwrpotes,    IWar  and  Dmointrttiiom,^ 

1  ship  of  line,  first  rate 

1  „  third  «• 

F3e«tthus  1  ,.         fourth 

composed.  5  steamers  450  h.  p. 

5       „       320    „  >  20  steamers. 

I       10       „       220    „ 

2d.  Stations :  fVett  Indki  and  Mexico,  BraziU  Paci/lc,  Oeeondea,  [Tahiit], 

Smtk  8oa,  Bourbon  and  China, 
Lrfirge  fngmtesonly  have  been  put  down  because  they 
only  are  fit  to  oppose  with  socctss  the  new  :Bnglish 
fngaies,  tnch  as  the  Waripiu,  Fmdieiioe,  h/c,  aimed 
« itb  50  guns  and  also  500  men.  .22  first  class  frigates. 

Sd.  dtiuiont, 
Slemers       1  of  450  h.  p.  1 

4  of  220    „  y  lOstMunert. 

5  of  160    „  ^ 

20  gvo  bel^  •  •  5        ,, 


«•  8(Nae  very  Bood  rennte  wQl  be  ftnmd 
r«waClf  poMtaked  oor 
♦e  fW "    " 


eheold  be  1  first  late,  1  ttcond  rate, 


fimind  br  Capt.  Wbeetwright 
FiMlfic  Steam  Mavifallan. 
ind  rate,  sod  1  third  rate. 


oa  this  siil^ect,  la  his 


4th.  Local  Strvke  in  the  Cohmes,  PiiherieMt  and  Wut  Coatt  pf  Africa, 
Gun  boats,  sloops,  cutters,  lie.  .  •  27        ,• 

In  time  these  27  vessels  migltt  be  replaceil  at  the  same  cost  of  maintenance 
and  with  advantage  to  the  service  by  18  steamers  of  120  to  80  h.  p. 

5lh.  African  Service -^Correspondence,  Transport  qf  Troops  and  Starts, 
SUamersof  160h.  p.  .  •  •  20 

Corvettes  or  transports  ...  IS 

A  considerable  reduction  on  the  maintenance  of  the  corvettes  might  be 
effected  by  fitting  them  out  commercially. 

6th.  Dockyard  and  Colonial  Service, 
Steamers  of  120  h.  p.  .  .  .  .10 

7lh.  Sundry  Duties, 
Marine  school  ship  •  .  •         1 

Batimens  de  servitude. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  cost  of  armed  vessels  would  be 

SaiHng  vessels  .  .  15,219,107  francs  £608,764 

Steamers  .  .  •  8,916,565  356,682 


24,135,672  965,426 

The  expense  of  vessels  pot  down  in  the  budget  of  1845  is : 

Sailing  vesseU  .  .  18,553,616  francs  £742,144 

Steamers  .  .  .  5,517,004  220,680 


24,070,620  962,824 

Balance  of  increase  on  the  plan  65.052  francs  (£2,402). 

Nora.  The  steamer  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  solution  of  a  problem 
now  attracting  much  attention,  and  which  tlie  Minister  of  Marine  is  having 
examined  by  a  Commission,  and  which  the  budget  uf  1845  introduces  in  tlie 
composition  of  armaments.  We  mean  the  Commission  of  road  or  port  duty, 
(commission  de  rade,)  that  is  to  say,  an  intermediate  position  between  arma- 
ment and  disarmament,  between  active  service  and  inactivity,  a  state  which 
unites  at  once  economy  and  the  obligation  of  lieeplng  up  a  naval  force  im- 
mediately or  speedily  dis{>osable.  On  Loard  ship,  we  must  have  a  numerous 
crew ;  the  crew,  is  the  engine,  and  this  engine  causes  a  consumption  daily, 
whether  in  port  or  at  sea,  at  anchor  or  under  sail.  On  board  a  steamer,  the 
engine  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  number  of  hands,  only  consumes  white 
at  work,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  power  required,  and  which  when 
compared  with  sailing  admits  of  no  comparison,  as  to  rapidity  and  certainty 
of  communication,  while  it  constitutes  an  element  of  miKUry  p9wer ;  in  port 
this  engine  costs  nothing. 

This  IS  why  by  giving  a  great  development  to  steam  power,  it  has  been 
thought  unnecessary  to  make  in  provision  In  the  plan  for  Tctsels  on  commlf- 
sion  de  rade. 


TABLE  NO.  1. 
Liii  qf  Siemm  skipi  afloat. 


1  r^fffioi{(f«of450h.p. 

2  Le  €famer  idem. 

3  Vlf^^malidtm, 

4  Z>CMerof320. 

5  leGatsendi  of  220, 

6  Le  Lavoiiier  idem. 

7  Le  Pluiom  idem. 

8  Le  V/toee  idem. 

9  La  CameUon  idem. 

10  U  Arekimida  idem. 

11  L'Aeh^ran  of  leO. 

12  V Ardent  idem. 

13  Le  Cerbhre  idem. 

14  U  Chimire  idem. 

15  JLe  Coeyte  Idem. 

16  Le  CroeodUe  idem. 

17  L'Etna  idem. 

18  VBuphrate  idem. 

19  Le  Fulton  idem. 

20  Le  Grigoia  idem. 

21  fA  Orondemhidmn, 

22  Le  M^teore  idem. 


23  Le  Papin  of  160  h.  p. 

24  Ze  PAae/oii  idem. 

25  LePkare  idem, 

26  Le  J^kinx  idem. 

27  Le  Styx  idem. 

28  Le  Tartart  idem. 

29  Le  TVMTff  idem. 

30  Le  Tbanerre  idem. 

31  Le  VoMtour  idenu 

32  i>AaMierofl50. 

33  U  Castor  of  120. 

34  Le  Braxier  idem. 

35  LeN....  idem. 

36  Le  Flambeau  of  80. 

37  LeGaKbiidtm. 

38  Le  Voyagemr  idem. 

39  VEribeoiM. 

40  VAketon  idem. 

41  VBridttmidwk. 

42  LeBatiUetAlQ, 

43  Le  Serpeni  idem. 


JUfI  qfSteamart  being  buili. 


1  £e  Vauban  of  540  h.  p. 

2  £e  i>efearf«s  idem. 

3  Ze&m/of450. 

4  Lo  Monge  idem. 

5  Le  Colbert  320. 

6  £e  Newton  idem. 

7  Le  Platan  idtm, 

8  £e  Sscra/e  idem. 

9  Le  Rektnd  idem. 


10  £eCassMof220h«p. 

11  Le  TUam  idem. 

12  Le  Coligny  idem. 

13  N,,,.  idem, iron* 

14  LeCksiptaiidem, 

15  Le  Brandon  of  160. 

16  Le  Solon  idem, 

17  LaSalamandreciSOfi 
IS  V 
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TABUB  IfO.  S. 
'  Eipenoet  of  BudnfteBanoe  per  aanom  of  eMh  UoA  of 

SUM  of 

l^rato    1087    491,^65  fr.  347,954  fr 
8ttd—       916    481,681        892,896 

875,290 

216,711 


3rd  — 
4th  — 


860 
677 


491^  fr. 
481,681 
392,977 
327,672 


FmL 


1st  rate 
2nd  — 
3rd  — 
SUaman. 
450  h.  p. 
320  — 
220  — 
160  — 
120  — 
The 
snmptioB 
steam  op 


513  254,623 
442  225370 
311     177,971 


164,213 

141,486 

99,552 


303    166,088         96,991        94,608  fr. 

191     107,946  61,140        67,276 

100      69,081  32,010        46,252 

74      50,771  23,687        33,638 

50      41,102  16/H>5        25,828 

so  of  fcel  is  odculated  at  the  rate  of  24«.  per  ten,  and  the  con- 
9  lbs.  (4  kilogramnies)  per  h.  p.  per  hour,  the  munber  of  dajs 
beini  1  in  5. 

TABLE  NO.  3. 


839,619  fr.     £33,584 
714,577            28,583 
668,267            26,730 
544,383            81,775 

418,836 
366,856 
277,524 

16,753 
14,674 
11,101 

357,688 
836362 
1473*4 
108,097 
88336 

14307 
9,454 
5.893 
4,384 
8393 

SaUhtgifmik. 


.  first  rate 
3  linen  i  1  second  ditto 

third  dUto 
88  frigates  1st  class 
5  80-gan  brigs 
5  gnn  boats 
7  cotters,  ftc 
15 

18  florrettei  for  traaap0iti 
1  school  ship 
B&tlmens  do  senitode 


Pftf  sad  PwHalons. 
839,619  fr. 
668,267 
544383 
9,214,392 
517.453 
872,518 
414318 
607,453 
4,658,455 
199310 
282,653 


71  —  Theexpei 
on  the  plan 
Total  aUowed 

5of450h«p.1 
5  of  320 
10  of  220 
1  of  450 

4  of  220 

5  of  160 

20  of  160  Algiei 
10  of  120  Senric 

140  of  maintenance  of  71  sailing  Tessels 

15,219,107 
in  budget  of  1845  for  saUing  Tessels         18353,616 

DiflRnrence  less  on  the  pUn                      3,384,509  fr. 

STEAMERS. 

Pay.ProTlalooa.aiidPiMl. 
1,788,440  fr. 
.  Escadre.                                             1,181315 

M73,446 

357388 

.  Missions.                                               589376 

540,486 
1       .                .               .                .          2.161,954 
«  of  ports  and  colonies     •                          823,360 

Total  allowed  in  the  budget  of  1845  for  steamers  . 

Diftrenoe  more  on  the  plan 

Note.  The  12  gun-boats,  &c.,  on  the  plan,  will  cost 
15  flotilla  boats      .... 

8,916365 
5316,618 

3300,953fr. 

687,122fr. 
607,453 

Together 
For  the  same  expense  18  steamen  might  be  kept  up. 
8  of  120  b.  p.         . 
10  of  80                  .... 

1,894375 

658,688fr. 
685,050 

Togetiier  .  1,883,738 

Hie  cost  of  the  10  iteimers  of  80  h.  p.  has  been  calenlated  with  en\ 
of  40  men# 

TABLE  NO.  4. 
Sxtraettfitm  the  Navy  MBtimaia  (England)  for  1844-45. 
Funds  voted  specially  for  Steamers. 
Coal  for  steamers   .... 
Purchase  of  engines  and  repairs 
Building  iron  steamers 

Building  wooden  steamers,  mixed  up  with  the  TOtes 
for  the  rest  of  the  fleet 

Woohpieh, — ^Bepairs  of  steam  engines,  oonstroetion 

of  boilers,  onlaigeinent  of  the  repairing  fsctory,  re* 

jMiiring  dodc  for  stoameia,  wages  of  men  in  the  steaoi 

factory       .  •  .  •  • 

ParUmomtk^*^Vtm  dock  for  ataimers    • 

P^MoWA.— Ditto  .... 

ifo/row— New  basin  I  qoay  and  coal  depot 

Allowancea  aid  graata  to  oompanies  for  mul  service 


£109359 

230,000 

36,623 

[677,783] 


80300 
80300 
30300 
17,000 
488341 


Total 


4037347 


PBOFWnOE  WARAJDAr  ON  KB  AT. 

Aetmm  rffimr  Itedmrm  dOrnefi  at  Dbf  Jbjfof  /«ititate. 

liEcrDU  I.,  dpHl  20, 1841 
(Speaiaa§  repeHedfir  tkii  ^imnaL) 

The  Professor  commenced  his  lecture  by  remarking  that  he  did  not  knov 
which  was  the  more  dellghtfnl  occupation,  to  receive  and  apply  the  lawi  of 
science  as  divulged  by  others,  or  by  well-devised  and  carefatly  executed  intei. 
tigatlons  to  assist  in  searching  out  those  immutable  laws  by  which  the  uni- 
verse is  governed.  It  was  &e  object  of  the  present  short  course  of  lectures  to 
consider  the  principal  phenomena  and  general  nature  of  that  power  commonly 
called  heat ;  and  although  there  has  been  but  little  that  is  new  brought  for- 
ward on  this  subject  within  the  last  year  or  two,  yet  it  would  not  be  \di\mi 
interest  to  pass  again  over  the  well-beaten  path,  wad  £uniliarly  to  reflect  upon 
aome  of  its  most  important  truths,  as  met  with  in  every  day  life.  It  will 
matter  Qttle  in  what  order  the  subject  is  taken,  so  that  by  the  end  its  most 
important  points  have  been  touched  upon.  It  will  be  of  no  advantage  to 
follow  any  particular  pedantic  arrangement,  or  rigid  scientific  order,  as  «e 
do  not  find  such  in  nature.  The  present  lecture  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the 
consideration  of  the  sources  of  heat. 

By  the  sources  of  heat  is  merely  meant  those  circumstances  which  cause 
the  feeling  of  warmth  to  the  hand,  which  communicate  the  same  to  ottifr 
bodies,  or  ignite  combustible  substances.  The  common  source  of  artifi- 
cial heat  is  what  is  termed  combustion,  that  it,  heat  generated  by  bodies  at 
the  moment  they  are  combining  by  chemical  affinity.  As  one  instance  of 
what  ia  meant,  a  piece  of  phosphorus  may  be  burned  in  a  portion  of  air  coofined 
in  a  glass  jar,  and  will  continue  to  bum  so  long  as  the  air  within  contains 
any  oxygen  for  it  to  combine  with,  but  when  that  is  consumed  it  will  go  cut. 
Just  so  is  it  with  any  other  combustible,  aa  a  common  fire ;  cut  off'air  from  it 
and  It  is  extinguished.  In  these  instances  the  heat  is  accompanied  with  light, 
which  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary  combustions.  The  heat  and  light  are  no* 
Qentary,  but  the  effects  are  permanent.  Certain  substances  are  produced,  io 
the  case  of  phoephorus  a  solid,  in  that  of  the  fire  a  gas,  but  in  either  esse  no- 
thing is  lost ;  no  such  thing  as  annihilation  of  either  matter  or  force  erer 
takes  place ;  it  may  be  transferred  ^m  one  place  to  another,  but  in  most 
cases  it  can  be  followed,  and  Its  presence  prov^.  But  this  action  can  only 
once  produce  these  phenomena,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  m  fires  to  ktt^ 
up  a  continuoua  supply.  Tbt  substance  that  we  now  use  as  fuel,  namely 
coal,  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  for  our  wants.  Wood  is  seldom 
now,  at  leaat  in  this  country,  thought  of  as  fuel.  A  piece  of  charcoal  and  a 
bottle  of  hydrogen  gas  mav  be  taken  as  representing  the  composition  of  all 
ordinary  combustiUes ;  whether  coal,  wood,  oil,  wsx,  or  gas,  it  is  for  their 
earixMi  and  hydrogen  alone  that  they  are  valued.  A  piece  of  coal  lighted  and 
put  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  will  represent  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a 
coal  fire,  acting  with  morera^dity,  oertainly,  but  In  every  other  drcumitance 
the  same.  The  miniature  fire  awells  with  heat,  sends  out  gas,  which  bums 
with  fiame,  caushig  heat  enough  to  expel  more  gas,  and  leaving  a  red  hot 
ander,  which,  if  there  be  gas  enough,  will  bum  entirely  away,  leaving  n  liitir 
ash.  And  now  in  the  jar  inatead  of  oxygen  is  found  carl>onic  add  gu  and 
water,  as  the  whole  of  the  proceas  consists  merely  in  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  fuel  combining  with  the  oxygen  to  produce  carbonic  add  and  wats. 
The  amount  of  beat  produced  is  perfectly  definite.  From  a  given  weight  of 
combustible  the  same  quantity  of  heat  la  evolved,  whether  it  be  homed  slonly 
or  quickly,  whether  under  one  drcumstance  or  another.  The  amount  of  light 
produced  must  not  be  considered  as  at  all  indicating  the  amount  of  combus- 
tion or  heat,  as  it  it  prednaed  from  a  somewhat  different  cscuae.  The  flame  of 
hydrogen  is  very  fidnt,  but  produces  great  heat  {  the  flame  of  hydrogro,  to 
which  hu  pireviously  bern  ftdded  half  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  Is  scarcely  ytt- 
ceptible,  but  Its  heat,  with  one  exception,  is  the  most  Intense  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  bring  Into  thia  non-luminous  flame  some  solid  substance,  and  it 
instantly  becomes  luminous.  Not  that  the  substance  need  consume,  for  time, 
which  is  unaltered  by  heat,  gives  out  a  light  so  bright  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  bear  it.  light  in  these  cases,  then,  appears  merely  to  arise  from 
solid  substances  becoming  intensely  heated.  Coal  gaa  may  be  burned,  sad 
that  to  any  amount,  and  In  the  moat  perfect  manner,  and  yet  very  little  light 
be  evolved,  by  placing  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauae  on  the  top  of  the  glass  cfalm* 
ney,  and  lighting  the  gaa  after  It  haa  passed  the  gauze.  The  air  Is  so  m^*j 
mately  mixed  with  the  gaa  that  the  carbon  of  the  gas  Is  consumed  before 
has  been  highly  heated,  and  therefore  little  light  is  caused. 

All  things  are  combnstible ;  everything  around  will  bum;  and  yet  they  sf 
all  waiting  till  conmiaiided,  so  obedient  is  nature  to  man^  wishes.  WI^ 
does  the  candle  wait  till  lighted— why  does  gunpowder  In  the  cannon  watt 
It  ia  because  they  all  want  some  little  necessary  condition  to  set  them  otf 
like  a  spaing  wound  up  to  full  tendon,  wiiiting  but  a  touch.  Sometimes  tl4 
eonditioB  wanted  is  •  lUtla  ^M>istnfe,  or  electricity,  or  beat*  A  wax  Upd 
iameiaed  hi  oxygen  doei  not  ham,  though  Its  wax  is  all  ready  to  conmsl 
aadhaaefM:  boenio,  whether  taken  from  the  mummy  or  the  bee  of  last  ycirt 


t*. 


%l  vtan  1ffht«(1  ftnd  put  hi  to  oiygtti  tt  faUi  in  Ji  ^tttmm  of  tiqnk!  fitv. 

FVtt*  ire  ftit  CMe»  of  communicatfon  j  the  taper  is  Jlghfed  from  the  candle, 

^fnc^n  communlcaie  to  any  number  of  corabustiblei*    AU  cornbui- 

^Jifiimilftt ;  ihef  are  aJI  tuccii^stire ;  no  sucli  thing  u  itistiLuUDcoiii 

omUiatiofi  U  kjiovpo.    lo  a  mft«5  of  gutn>owder,  wh  ch  srems  to  give  but  one 

^■ah,  Ifte  eoroboition  travels  from  particle  lo  particle,  no  one  particle  becom- 

-  -     r\ie^  but  by  the  fiamc  of  it*  ncigbbour  j  •▼♦n  in  each  grain  the  corobus* 

->  pfoiKretwve.  trAvelUng  from  the  outside  to  Ui«  inside,    in  a  mixturo  of 

i  (0  g:ue9,  libere  the  portielta  must  h.^  in  intimate  contact,  there  ia  the  nenrest 

•?prn^ch  to  InstantaneousDeia.    Sit II,  hvrt,  there  is  progresiion  of  flame.    If 

ire  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  fired,  the  explosion  aoiindt  inatanta- 

So  also  doe^  it  if  they  be  divided  into  bubbles  by  being  made  to  {«ata 

[1  of  foapt  though  here  it  is  evident  the  flume  from  one 

c  the  other.    In  a  long  narrow  tube  full  of  the  same  gase;, 

iL'  1^  f^fvn  LO  rufl  from  end  to  end,  and  scarcely  any  noise  is  produced. 

1  all  this  raiiety  of  circumstance,  the  amount  of  heal  prodoced  by  tht' 

nt  of  combustible  is  always  the  Btamc^    Tlte  ignition  of  the  mixture 

r  gases  takes  place  more  slowly  ;  with  ok'^anl  gaiiaad  ehlonne^ 

5ruo  lo  travel  sbwly  along,  marking  its  progress  by  a  dense  de- 

„*•*.)  >^^4ier  substances  are  known,  besides  those  commonly  used,  which 

im  Id  the  air.    A  oertain  preparation  of  lead,  for  instancci  beeofOfi  red*hut 

n  r-rf.n«ttfr  (o  atf.  8nd  is  called  a  pyrophorus.    But  a  comparisoo  of  this 

rtf  charcoal  will  show  the  beautiful  iilneas  of  common  fuel  for  the 

f^i'mg.    The  charcoal  continues  to  glow  as  Jong  as  it  has  air, 

OS  nothing  but  n  very  little  light  ash  ;  a  mass  of  the  pyro- 

nfr«u-y.  require*  constant  stirring  to  expose  it  to  the  air- 

M  aont  aib  remains  than  fuel  useil.    This  would  be  a  serious  inconve" 

Mict.  fiir  befbrv  tl>e  pot  couki  boil,  the  graft©  wonid  tc  full  of  ashes,  pre* 

!  ly  the  use  of  such  powerful  machines  as  steam  engines. 

ire  other  sources  of  heat  besides  the  chemical  one  of  combustion  ^ 

r«  astoniahinK  tlian  the  heat  caused  by  friction  ;  there  is  nothing 

K^  to  the  philosopher,  and  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  thatU  t^ 

a4  his  [lower  of  explanation^    la  other  cases  there  is  a  limit  to 

auie  for  its  production;  but  the  heat  from  tnction  seems  inev- 

1  origin  inexplicable.    Here  there  Is  no  cose  of  aflinity,  nothing 

ihc  Indian  lakes  advantage  of  this  source  of  heat,  for  he  obtains 

iidk  his  fire,  by  means  of  rubbtng  together  two  pieces  of  i]ry 

iic  school  boy  burns  his  fellow '&  hand  by  a  button  which  be  has 

i.>  firm  on  which  they  sit*    In  nature,  the  ehafing  together  of 

!^  ^  a  tree  frequently  sets  fire  to  a  lorest.    Count  Rutnford  kept 

4  for  boiirt  together  by  the  heat  arising  from  friction.   The  Icc- 

iogralous  carpenter  melt  a  small  portion  of  glue  by  placing  it  in 

'  -  ^ouge  and  rubbing  it  a  feiv  times  backwards  and  forwards. 

done  with  a  piece  of  jelly  in  a  silvtjr  spoon.    The  fire  from 

ir,i  .iiu   At-,.  1.^  a  case  of  both  friction  and  oombustion;  for  the  friction  of 

'^  Uow  of  tlic  tUnt  causes  a  piece  of  iron  to  fly  olT  at  such  a  heat  thai  it 

ih«  air  ;  ami  although  the  hand  can  bear  it  with  impunity,  it  has 

to  fire  gunponrUer,  as  is  seen  In  the  flint-lock  of  a  gun.    Tlie 

>&|ly  surrouxukd  by  an  atmosphere  of  gaseous  gunpowder  ready  to 

to  pieeen  eannoi  use  a  common  A,ime ;  aitd  before  Davy's  Invention 

ti  .liLiftE),  a  shower  of  sparks  from  a  steel- mill,  turned  by  a  boy,  uas 

uhich  he  darr  work.    A  dexterous  smith  avails  hun&elf  of 

i  n  to  It^ht  a  match«  for  ly  a  few  blows  of  bis  hammer  on  a 

limtfif  it  at  tfta  same  tim«  on  the  anvil,  tie  will  miike  the  point  of  it 

tmU    This  Ueat  arises  from  tl^e  friction  of  thu  particles  of  iron  against 

itk  oih«r«  ami  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  altoratlvxtol  its  capacity  for  heat* 

-.^il  !if«cnmei  hcateil  in  t lie  same  manner* 

y  can  be  obtained,  and  from   electricity  heal |  and 

.     v(  source  can  he  eonsidered  as  heat  from  friction,  for 

Until  by  the  passage  of  electricity,  just  in  proportion  as  they 

,  :   gress,  or  are  had  conductors.    A  powerful  current  of  electricity 

Jia  a  galvanic  battery  may  be  made  to  develope  great  bent  and  light,  by 

<r£dii»g  It  through  various  substances*    Betwwn  charcoal  points  they  are 

->mt.  Intens*.    Passed  through  wires  the  phenomena  are  different,  accorJ- 

illy  aa  Lhty  are  good  or  bad  conductors.    In  a  chain*  tha  links  of  which  are 

iiWer  and  pUUuum,  the  platinum  becomes  red  hot,  whilst  the 

10  ;  and  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  friction,  lher«  is  no  consump- 

n  u;   ^ny  thing  to  produce  this  heat,  neither  the  electricity  is  lost  nor  the 

^Uinum  coniiumeil. 

I'.  '    •    '  ^>(  heat  takes  place  in  animals  to  a  very  great  extent.    They  are 

■■■^  heal  off  to  the  atr  from  their  bodies,  losing  it  by  evaporation 

"'"^  their  surface,  and  giving  it  off  by  their  breath,  and  yet,  in 

rnate,  the  same  temt*erature  is  matntalned  in  their  bodie'S, 

,  ..mals  is  far  above  tliat  of  the  air.    And  what,  it  may  be 

lource  of  this  lK*at.  The  answer  is,  c(*mbivstion  i  fur  the  burning 

lii  tlie  animal  frame  is  supposed  to  be  continually  going  on,  giving 

Agt  also,  a§  much  heat,  though  diffused  over  a  longer  time,  as 

r>uRdng  more  rapidly  la  a  graUi,   No  ksft  than  eight  amQU  oi  | 


carbon,  taken  into  the  tystrm  in  the  food,  is  supposed  to  be  consumed  daTly 
by  a  man.  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  proper  temperature  in  his  body, 
by  being  bronght  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  uf  the  air  he  breathes.  Ha 
ought,  consequently,  to  produce  carbonic  acid  largely  in  his  system,  and  he 
does  so.  fhrowing  it  off  by  breathmg. 

The  Professor  then  brought  forward  two  pleees  of  apparatus,  to  fotnpir* 
the  effect  produced  oa  the  air  by  breathing  with  that  produced  by  burning 
di&rcoal  i  by  means  of  one  of  which  he  passed  the  air  from  his  tungs  ihrouy^h 
lime  water,  and  by  the  other  the  air  which  ha<l  passed  over  a  piece  of  burn* 
ing  charcoal  in  Ijoth  cases  the  lime  water  wta  rendered  turbid  by  n  formation 
of  oirftonate  of  lime,  proving  m  both  a  like  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gai. 


L«csomBlL 
The  power  of  h«at  to  eipand  bodlea,  to  make  them  occupy  a  Inrger  spaefr 
than  they  did  when  coM,  is  most  enormous,  in  solids,  indeed,  is  almost  ir- 
rcsistibte.  But  it  varies  in  degrees  according  to  the  substnnce.  If  two  pieces 
of  different  metals  be  soldcretl  together  and  heated,  they  will  curve  into  a 
bow,  tliat  mftnl  which  expands  the  most  forming  the  outer  or  cunvcx  side. 
Bad  conducthig  substances  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  frequently  broken 
by  beat.  A  thick  piece  of  glass,  as  the  bottom  of  a  test  glass,  if  heated  sod* 
denly,  is  broken,  owing  to  unequal  expansion  In  its  various  parts,  as  occurs, 
also,  when  boiling  water  is  poured  into  a  tumbler,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
Hence  great  care  is  requisite  in  the  laboratory  when  applying  heat  to  .glass 
vessels.  Owing  to  this  it  is  that  a  thick  glass  roil  which  will  bear  hundreds  of 
pounds  weight  of  even  pressure,  is  easily  broken  by  heat.  A  piece  of  sulphur 
which  is  strong  enough  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  even  pressure,  flies  asunder  by 
the  hrat  of  the  hand.  By  alteruate  expansions  and  contractions  rocks  are 
broken  up,  so  as  to  form  the  soil  for  the  plant  to  grow  in.  Solid  metal  in- 
serted into  pillars,  frequently  becomes  the  means  of  weakening  insti^ad  of 
strirngtbening  building's,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Bank,  Somerset  House,  the 
Custom  House,  and  other  public  buildings*  The  linear  expansion  of  some  of 
the  metals  from  the  freezing  lo  the  boiling  point  of  water,  Is  given  in  Ih^ 
following  table  :— 

Linear  expan&ion  of  metals  f^om  32^  to  212^. 


Zinc  1  part  in 
Platinum  ,, 
Tin,  pure  „ 
Tin,  impure  „ 
Silver 

Copper  „ 
Brass  „ 


322 

Gold  1  part  in 

351 

Bismuth 

40S 

Iron               ,, 

.^00 

Antimony     „ 

524 

Palladium     „ 

581  ; 

Platinum       „ 

584 

Flint  glass    „ 

082 
719 
812 

1000 
1100 
1248 


B 


In  fluid  bodies  the  expansion  is  greater  than  in  solid,  as  may  be  seen  by 
heating  water  in  a  tut*  having  a  piston  touching  its  lorfiicc,  Tbo  rise  of  the 
piston  shows  the  diflerence  between  the  expansion  of  the  glass  and  the  water. 
When  a  solid  is  heated  irregularly,  it  breaks,  but  not  to  with  a  liquid,  be- 
cause it)  particles  are  free  to  move.  But  other  effects  take  place,  such  as  the 
formation  of  a  series  of  beautiful  currents  cireulatiufj  through  the  mass  of 
Ibe  fluid.  Tlicse  currents  can  be  easily  traced  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  some  light  particles  of  a  coloured  substance,  which  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  heat  from  a  lamp  under  the  fla^k,  arc  instantly  set  in  motion, 
rising  In  the  hottest  part  and  descending  in  the  coolest.  Tlie  particles,  be- 
coming hot.  increase  in  %m  ;  becausf  they  are  large  they  are  light,  and 
because  they  are  light  they  rise  to  the  top,  till,  becoming  cool  again,  they  fall 
to  the  bottom.  If  hot  water  ha  carefully  poured  on  to  the  fop  of  a  similar 
arrangement,  so  that  the  two  liquids  do  not  mil.  It  forms  a  strata  into  which 
the  heated  particles  cannot  riae  until  they  have  received  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  the  lamp  may  be  kept  underneath  for  a  considenibie  time,  the  two 
fluids  remaining  quite  setmrate,  the  hotter  colourless  liquid  floating  en  the 
top  of  the  colder  blue  liquid.  This  shows  the  reason  why  it  is  not  proper  to 
heat  liquids  at  the  top.  An  arrangement  such  as  the  following  shows  the 
current  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Place  a  glass  veasel  full  of  water  up  high, 
and  into  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  fasten  the  ends  of  a  long  metallic  pi^ie,  in 
the  upii<*r  part  of  which  is  a  small  chamber  filled  with  a  coloured  fluid  j  heat 
the  lower  part  of  that  side  of  the  pAfm  whi're  the  small  chnmber  is,  and  aa 
soon  as  the  woter  becomt^  a  little  warm,  a  current  is  established,  which  pas* 
sing  through  the  coloured  fluid  carries  It  with  it,  and  pours  into  Ibe  water  of 
the  glass  vessel  a  beautiful  <iircam  of  coloured  water.  This  arrangement  will 
serve  to  illustrate  oi^e  of  the  latest  metliods  of  warming  buildings,  by  meana 
of  one  long  length  of  iron  pipe  fdled  with  water  carried  through  the  various 
rooms  of  a  building,  the  bottom  part  of  the  pipe  being  made  to  lie  in  a  coil  in 
a  furnace.  TherraoraeteTS,  also,  ov,^  their  utility  to  this  property  ol  espan- 
lion.  the  heat  they  indicate  being  calculated  by  the  htilght  to  which  the  fluid 
In  the  tube  has  risen.  All  liquids  eipand  by  beat  and  contract  on  its  with- 
drawal ;  but  for  a  wise  purpose  water  has  been  made  to  depart,  in  one  portion 
of  its  course,  from  this  general  rule.  When  water  cools  down  it  contracti 
until  It  has  arrived  at  a  temprature  of  40^.  but  on  ednHnuing  !<>  «5>|li 
bcgtng  to  eapand  till  it  arrives  at  a  tem()eratJliia  of  32f«  w4ian  it  is  |p|^J|( 
ficem,   Begtxumig  9t  the  tisipenitttre  of  40^t  therefore;  water  \m  al^iv]«<l 
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by  either  beat  or  cold.  Tbii  ii  the  caie  with  do  other  known  body,  and  the 
reason  of  it  is  obviooi.  If  water,  when  near  its  freesing  point,  continued  to 
contract  and  become  heavier,  as  other  liquids  do,  the  colder  parts,  sinliinff 
through  the  warmer,  would  soon  reduce  the  whole  mass  into  a  solid  blocic  of 
ice,  which  all  the  following  summer's  heat  would  not  be  sufficient  to  melt ; 
the  world  would  become  ice-bound,  and  its  inhabitants  would  perish;  but 
owing  to  this  benevolent  exception  to  the  general  rule,  when  it  has  arrived  at 
a  temperature  below  40^,  it  becomes  lighter  owing  to  the  expansion  which 
then  begins,  and  the  surface  alone  becomes  frozen,  protecting  the  water 
below  from  further  effects  of  cold. 

With  gases  and  vapours,  expansion  takes  place  to  much  greater  extent 
than  with  fluids.  -Immerse  the  beak  of  a  retort  in  water,  and  apply  heat; 
idr  will  be  ex^ielled  in  large  bubbles,  which  may  be  collected,  and  will  serve 
as  a  measure  of  the  expansion  that  has  taken  place,  which  is  also  shown  by 
the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  in  when  all  is  cool  again.  The  glass  of 
the  retort  does  not  expand  so  much  as  the  air  within  does,  their  comparative 
expansion  being  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  where  is  shown  the 
increase  of  volume  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  from  32°  to  212*'. 
At  32°  At  212° 

1000  volumes  of  Air  become  1375  volumes 
„  Alcohol   „    1110     ^ 

„  Ether      „    1070     „ 

Water      „    1044     „ 
M  Mercury  „    1020     „ 

Glass       „    1002     „ 

The  expansion  of  gases,  though  small  in  force,  is  great  In  balk ;  but  that 
it  has  force  may  be  proved  by  beating  a  small  portion  of  air  contained  in  a 
bladder,  when  it  will  acquire  power  enough  to  burst  the  membrane  with  a 
considerable  report.  There  are  a  great  many  airs  and  vapours,  all  differing 
from  each  other  in  their  properties,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  rate  of 
expansion  is  the  same  with  them  all.  A  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  which 
weighs  1  ounce,  the  same  vohime  of  air  which  weighs  14  oz.,  or  of  the  vapour  of 
iodine  which  weighs  125  oz.,  all  expand  to  the  same  extent  by  the  same  quan- 
tity of  heat ;  they  are  all  expanded  about  |  of  their  bulk,  by  an  increase  of 
heat  from  32°  to  21 2°.  Water,  when  converted  into  steam  loses  the  law  of 
expansion  of  liquids,  and  acquires  that  of  gases.  When  air  is  expanded  by 
heat,  it  of  course  becomes  lighter,  and  rises  through  the  atmosphere,  in  a 
similar  manner  as  water,  though  much  more  rapidly.  Air  enclosed  in  a  light 
body  and  heated,  would  consequently  carry  it  up  with  it,  and  hence  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Montgolfier  or  Are  balloon,  in  a  crowded  assembly,  the  air 
becoming  heated  by  gas  and  otherwise,  is  continually  becoming  lighter,  and 
exerting  a  pressure  against  the  roof  of  the  building.  If  from  any  cause  it 
were  suddenly  heated  from  32°  to  212°,  every  lOOOlb.  weight  of  air  would 
exert  a  force  of  380°  trying  to  lift  off  the  roof;  and  there  are  some  cases 
known  where,  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
roofs  have  not  yielded  to  this  pressure.  It  is  this  expansion,  this  rismg 
through  the  air  of  the  heated  particles,  which  causes  bad  air  to  be  dissemi- 
nated and  carried  to  those  places  where  it  will  be  purified,  thus  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  tainted  air ;  by  this  means  the  air  which  we  respire,  and 
which  our  systems  have  just  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  r\ses  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  becomes  dispersed.  That  the  breath  when  expelled  from  the  mouth 
rises  in  the  air  may  be  shown  by  suspending  a  bell  glass  filled  with  muriatic 
acid  vapours  over  the  head,  placing  a  small  vessel  with  ammonia  in  it  in  the 
mouth,  and  breathing  under  the  jar;  the  breath  carries  with  it  the  vapours 
of  ammonia,  which,  rising  into  the  glass  vessel,  combine  with  the  acid,  and  a 
white  cloud  of  sal-ammoniac  is  the  result.  Without  this  provision  vitiated 
air  wookl  be  breathed  over  and  over  again,  and  suffocation  would  frequently 
be  the  result. 


REGISTER   OF  NEW   PATENTS. 

(Under  tikis  hmd  we  propoee  a!Mag  absirscti  of  the  ipedflcattone  of  all  the  aoat  In- 
povteat  pAteots  u  they  are  enrolled.  If  any  additional  Inlbnnatkm  be  required  m  to  any 
patent,  the  lame  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  Office  of  this 

SHIP  FASTBNINOS. 
Fbancis  HiGoiNSON,  of  Rochestcr,  Kent,  Lieut.  R.-N.,  for  -  certain  improvf 
mtntt  infcuUmngi  for  parts  rfiMpt  and  other  peneU,  which  improoimenit  are 
also  applicable  to  other  huildinff  purposes.'^'-Gnatcd  November  21, 1843  ;  En- 
rolled May  21, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  fiutening  the  decks  or  planking  of 
ships  to  the  beams  or  timbers,  and  also  in  joining  together  blocks  of  stone  or 
wood,  which  improvemenU  are  also  applicable  to  other  bnikling  purposes. 

Fig.  1,  shows  a  mode  of  fastening  the  planking  to  the  beams  or  timbers  of 
ships  and  other  buildings ;  A  A  U  the  deck  or  planking,  and  B  the  beam  or 
timber;  C  is  an  iron  |bracket  which  is  attached  to  the  beam  liy  means  of 
"multi-threaded,**^ or  other  screws  hereinafter  described;  d  is,  a  square- 


hea<1ed  Knew  having  a  collar  or  shoulder,  and  is  made  to  pass  through  a  h^Ie 
in  the  end  of  the  bracket,  and  afterwards  screwed  into  the  undersidt  of  the 
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planking,  thereby  fixing  the  same  firmly  to  the  beam.  Another  mode  of 
effecting  the  above  is  shown  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  beam,  this  arrangi-- 
ment  consists  of  a  brass  socket  F,  having  a  male  or  external  screw  cut  upon 
it ;  this  socket  has  also  a  female  or  internal  screw  which  receives  the  screwy ; 
this  socket  is  also  provided  with  a  flange  1 1,  through  which  there  are  three 
holes  drilled  which  receive  a  key  or  spanner  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
socket  into  a  hole  previously  made  in  the  planking  ;  the  mode  of  fastening 
the  planking  to  the  beams  as  last  described,  differs  from  that  first  deseribrti 
in  the  application  of  a  screw  socket  only  as  will  be  clearly  seen. 

Another  mode  of  fixing  planking  to  cast  iron  and  other  beams  is  seen  at 
Fig.  2,  which  shows  a  transverse  section  of  a  beam  having  a  longitudinal  dove- 
tailed groove  cut  through  its  entire  length,  B  is  a  bracket  having  a  projection 
C,  which  is  made  to  fit  the  dovetailed  groove,  this  bracket  has  also  a  hole 
drilled  through  it  at  A,  which  receives  a  Mrew  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it  to 
the  planking  as  above  described. 

Fig.  3  IS  a  front  view  of  the  beam,  showing  the  mode  of  inserting  the  pro- 
jection of  the  bracket  into  the  longitudinal  groove.  There  are  several  modi- 
fications of  this  last  described  mode  of  fixing  the  phmking  to  beams,  whiek 
it  would  be  unnecessary  here  to  detail.  Fig.  4  shows  a  mode  of  fixiag  or 
joining  together  two  bk)cks  of  stone  or  other  matter,  which  is  effected  hf 
means  of  a  screw,  and  screw  socketi  fixed  into  each  block  of  stone.  Another 
Fig.  6.  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  peculiar  fiNrmatioo 

1^^  of  a  "  multi-threaded"  screw,  the  general  form  of 
yj(  which  is  that  of  a  cone,  and  is  shown  at  fig.  5;  thett 
n  screws  are  so  made  that  the  lower  hce  of  the  spiral 
J  curve  or  grooves  are  at  right  anget  to  the  convex  sor- 
4  face  of  the  cone,  and  the  upper  face  forming  an  ofaDqoe 
J  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  cone,  the  advantage  of 
Jx       which  is  not  stated  in  the  speeificatlon. 


DROSIIIQ  MINERAL  OBBS. 

ALsxAMDn  YmAM,  of  Gwennap,  Cornwall,  gentleman,  for  **m  impmti 
apparaiutfar  dressing ,ores,**~Qnnied  Nov.  25, 1843 ;  Enrolled  Hay  22^  1844. 

This  Improvement  consists  in  certain  mechanical  combinations,  whertby 
the  operation  of  dressing  and  washing  ores  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pa- 
tentee, be  carried  on  with  less  expence  than  with  machines  hitherto  con- 
structed and  applied  to  that  purpose.  The  machine  described  in  the  specifi- 
cation consists  of  a  rectangular  or  oblong  trough  or  **  huddle,*'  at  ooe  cod 
of  which  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  and  at  tlie  top  of  this  inclined  plane  tbeit 
is  a  cis:em,  having  stop  cocks  or  plugs  at  intervals  in  its  side  for  letting  out 
the  water  during  the  operation  of  dressing  the  ores ;  just  below  the  dstero 
there  is  a  hopper,  which  extends  from  one  side  of  the  inclined  plane  to  tfar 
other.  Into  which  the  work  or  ore  to  be  dressed  U  placed,  at  tha  bottom  of 
he  hopper  there  is  a  number  of  angalar  or  "  saddle  back  btrt,**  placid  trsm- 
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Tcrtflf  viUi  regmril  lo  the  hopper,  and  firmly  fixed  by  their  ends  to  a  fraiii« 

r,j*  !m  1  t  V  *nli- friction  rollers ;  thus,  by  pJTing  motion  to  the  frame,  which 
! :;  o  !  '  y  means  of  ii  1«v<t,  fhc  **  saddle  hack  bar**'  rill  hair*»  ihe  eflVct  of 
lilrifliflu;  Ihe  or«*  contained  m  the  hopper,  the  smaller  portions  of  the  oree, 
tfter  {tttfin^  through  th«  hars,  are  deli?ered  upon  the  inclined  plane,  and  arc 
cirrW  from  ihmce  to  the  buddlc  by  the  atreami  of  writer  running  from  the 
astern  at  tlic  bottom  of  ibo  inclined  plane  ;  and  before  coming  to  th«  huddle 
liwn  ii  a  perforated  plate  or  grate  upon  which  th**  orw  fall,  the  object  of  Ihit 
piatt  U  to  arrest  and  more  effectual jy  separate  the  earthy  matters  from  the 
am,  TJie  ores  after  leaving  the  inclined  plane  as  described,  are  received  in 
Om  boddir,  where  they  may  be  further  washed  with  a  broom  or  other  conve- 
oif  nt  means, 

the  slim*  and  water  produced  from  the  washing  and  dressing  of  the  ore 
pitti9  through  a  i*erforaled  plate  at  the  optxtsite  end  of  the  apparatus,  and 
Loto  a  cistern,  where  ii  i*  allowed  lo  settle,  the  water  is  then  raised  by  means 
af  t  pump  and  is  allowed  to  pass  along  a  \txni'^h  to  a  cistern,  in  which  the 
flhoe  and  water  are  to  be  deposited,  the  residue  being  afterwards  subjected  to 
the  process  of  trunking. 

A   PROnL£  DELINCATOR, 

OcfAYttra  D"ELUf<QHAM  MoaDAnNT,  of  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street.  In  the 
CPCittty  of  Middleiex,  gentleman,  for  •*  fmprovemenU  in  ttpparatu*  ftfr  obtaining 
tk  prx0k  rfparkmsfmiu  or  /^iir»/'  A  communicatton.^Graoted  Nov.  21, 
1843;  Enrolled  May  21,  1»H, 

Thts  Invention  consist*  in  an  apparatus  for  copying  or  taking  the  profile  of 
a  miKjUliQf^,  cornice,  or  other  article  of  similar  figure  ;  a  plan  and  eflge  view 
of  ahich  ia  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  fig,  I  being  tlit-  plan, 


tnij  Ac^^  2  tT.e  edj^e  Tiew^    tt  s  are  two  bars  of  wood  or  otiier suitable  material 

Fig.  2. 
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J  constitute  the  frami'  of  the  apparatus',  b  b  represent  a  number  of 

!♦  consisting  of  tbio  slips  of  wood,  which  slide  between  the  bara,  a  a  ; 

i  also  ti*o  sliders  of  tlie  same  length  and  depth  as  the  others*  hut  con- 

^tkirrslly  thicker,  the  object  of  those  sliders  ix-ing  lo  keep  the  iliders,  b  b, 

Ufctiier.  a.nd  m  close  cwitact  with  each  others  thereby  serving  as  a  support 

to  tlir  same. 

In  oiing  this  appnratuf,  the  ends  of  tin*  sliders  are  placed  against  (be  cor- 

iitee  Of  moulding  intended  lo  be  copit-d,  then  by  pressing  the  apparatus  agamst 

the  same*  tb«  sliders  will  recede  more  or  less  according  to  the  several  projec- 

ttonsttf  il»e  moulding,  and  lake  thi'  confi^juration  uf  the  same;  the  hhdcn 

'  TKrards  filed  by  turning  the  binding  screws,  </ d»  which  bring  Uie 

'  a,  closer  together,  the  insides  of  v. Iiich  are  covered  or  lined  with 

■  '  itber*  r'  e.    The  form  of  the  moulding  may  now  he  taken  by 

itus  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  and  moving  a  pencil  thereon,  nb- 

,.,  ii,.Mi  ihe  jHunt  of  the  pencil  against  the  end  of  tlie  sliders*    The 

as  Is  sometimes  pmvided  with  a  spirit  level,  g  ;  aaquare,/;  and  slide, 

^ing  a  pencil,  the  object  of  which  is  lo  g«^l  a  true  horizontal  and  ver. 

f  to  work  frtira,     A  similar  apparatus  on  a  larger  acak  may  be  uted 

I  the  profile  of  a  horse's  back  or  a  sutue. 


filONAL  LIGBT. 
Jmifi  HATiOf  Portsmouth,  Operative  Chemist,  for  *' Improvement i  in 
mg  light  6y  pervmsian/or  ngnalt  and  for  atiw  furpwie*/'— Cj  raoted  Nov. 
2$»  tt^i  EnrolW  May  25,  ISH. 
IbU  infCDitoD  con*iiu  in  a  mode  of  constructing  the  lube,  and  apparatua 
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connected  tbarvwith,  for  containing  tlie  prepartton  which 
is  to  form  the  signal  light,  the  invention  having  no  refer- 
fficB  to  lite  compounding  or  mixing  of  soch  pyrotechnic 
preparation,  or  giving  the  desired  colour  to  the  light,  the 
nature  of  the  invention  being  clearly  shown  by  the  accoro* 
jwnying  drawing  and  following  description;  thatissMy, 
fig«  1  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  signal  light  constructed 
according  to  this  invention,  and  6g.2an  end  view  thereof* 
a  tt  is  a  tube  made  of  paper  or  other  suitable  materinU  & 
a  disc  of  wood  forming  a  bottom  to  the  lube,  a  ;  e  c  is  a 
small  tube  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  a,  by  folding 
and  cementing  a  piece  of  paper  round  the  two  tubes,  a  and 
c,  which  may  be  further  secured  by  tying  a  piece  of  cord 
round  them  at  intervals ;  rf  is  a  piece  of  wire,  which  pasaea 
through  the  small  tube,  c,  which  piece  of  wire  is  bent  at 
M  the  top  so  as  to  pass  through  a  slot  formetl  in  the  tube^  a, 
and  in  like  manner  at  the  bottom  end,  as  at  h\  which  part 
is  turned  round  in  the  form  of  a  scroll ;  and  m  order  to 
keep  tjie  wire.  if.  in  iU  place  a  piece  of  paper  is  pasted  over 
the  slot  at  the  lower  part  of  llie  tube,  which  prcvenU  the 
wire,  d,  from  moving,  e  is  a  metallic  plate  fiked  to  the 
tap  of  Ihe  tubes  a  and  b  ;  on  the  underside  of  this  plate 
there  is  riveted  a  steel  spring,  the  outer  edge  of  which  Is 
maile  to  re^t  upon  the  end  of  the  wirr^,  d;  betwixt  this 
spring  and  the  metallic  cover,  e,  is  placed  the  percussion 
matter,  which  consists  of  a  small  globule  of  glass  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  covered  on  the  outside  wivh  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  sugar, 
or  other  carbonaceous  matter  ;  between  tlii»  spring  and  the  composition 
(marked  f)  which  is  to  form  the  signal  light,  there  is  placed  a  little  cotton 
impregnated  with  gunpowder.  ^  is  a  circular  jAece  of  paper  or  cardboard 
having  a  projecting  edge  similar  to  the  lid  of  a  piU-box,  and  cemented  to  the 
bottom  end  of  the  tube,  o,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  Ught  from  w- 
cidemnl  firing. 

When  it  r» required  lo  ignite  one  of  the  signal  hghts,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  hold  it  firmly  in  one  hand,  or  fix  it  in  any  convenient  situation,  then  by 
inserting  a  stick  or  other  instrument  in  the  lower  eud  and  forcing  through  the 
lid,  ^.  the  wire,  d,  will  be  forced  upwards  and  by  its  raising  the  spring  will 
burst  the  small  glass  globule  containing  the  percussion  matter,  which  will 
have  the  eflect  of  igniting  the  composition  forming  the  signal  light. 


lUON  SAFES  AND  LOCKS. 

EnwAai>  Tamsi,  Sen,,  Edward  Taws,  Jun.,  and  John  Takn,  of  MrxiervB 
Terrace,  Hackney  Road,  Middlesex,  Iron  Safe  Manufacturers,  for  •*  Improvi' 
mmU  in  iocki  and  taicket,  ond  in  irpn  rootiu,  doort^  $afe*,  theM$^  and  otimr  rrp6' 
*«lon>*.**— <iranted  November  25,  1843;  enrolled  May  25,  1814. 

The  improvements  in  iron  safes,  ro<iros,  doors,  Sec,  consist  in  conslrnctiog 
the  safes  with  two  or  more  cases  or  chests,  that  is  to  say,  with  one  or  two 
internal  cases  and  an  external  case,  these  cases  being  cast  of  such  drmensions 
and  80  placed  together  as  lo  leave  a  space  between  i.'flch  ease  or  box  forming 
the  iron  aafe,  which  spaces  are  afterwards  to  be  filled  with  a  chemical  com- 
poaition,  which  on  the  safea  being  subjected  to  fire  is  intended  to  melt  and 
fill  up  the  crevice?,  and  also  to  be  a  bad  or  non-conductor  of  heat.  The 
coraixjsUion  intentJed  for  this  purpose  consist*  of  finely  pounded  alum  and 
Austin's  cement  or  gypsum,  either  of  ubich  are  to  be  taken  in  equal  quan- 
tities and  placed  in  an  nan  vessel  wiih  the  alum  and  thin  subjected  to  heat 
and  ebullition,  taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture  so  as  to  have  the  alum  and 
cement  perfectly  incorporated,  after  which  it  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  a  tlAt 
iron  tray  and  allowetl  to  cool,  when  it  will  fnrm  a  flat  cake.  This  cake  is 
afterwat-ds  to  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  The  r.ises  or  in  n  boxes  in* 
tended  lor  the  safi^  are  then  to  be  put  togeiher  so  as  to  leave  a  space  hetweea 
each  box  forming  thf  feafe,  which  space  or  spaces  are  to  be  filled  and  tightly 
rammed  with  the  pounded  composition,  and  in  like  manner  with  the  door  of 
the  safe,  which  is  also  constnicted  with  a  hollow  space  for  the  purpose  above 
de-scriM. 

it  i^  stated  that  should  a  safe  constructed  as  above  be  fcubjectpJ  (o  fire 
even  to  a  white  heat,  the  compo^itjcin  will  melt  and  fill  up  the  Imersiices 
formed  by  the  fitting  of  the  door  and  other  parts,  and  thereby  efltTlually 
preserve  ;my  deeds  or  other  documents  which  may  be  contained  therein  fruiii 
being  scorcheil  or  in  the  slightest  damaged  by  the  fire. 

The  improvements  in  locks  and  laiches  consist  in  the  spplication  of  a 
number  uf  levers,  or  *' tumblers,"  of  peculiar  shape  and  placed  altcmiifely 
upon  two  studs,  upon  which  the  boh  of  the  lock  shdes,  and  nre  ncied  upon 
by  the  various  projections  or  wards  of  the  key,  on  the  lower  e<lge  of  e»u:h 
tumbler,  in  such  manner  as  to  shout  the  bolt  of  the  lo^k^back wards  andt  for* 
wards,  but  in  what  manner  l«  not  cl«arl^^pf|g|^^y  V^jOOQ  IC 
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CONfTBUCnON  OF  PIIR8|  ETC. 

Lawrence  Houcsa  Porra,  of  Greenwich,  Kent,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for 
"  Iwtprmnmenit  im  the  eonstrueiion  qf  piert,  emhankmtnUy  hreakwaiers,  and  other 
Mimilar  </rvc/iirM.'*— Granted  December  5, 1843 ;  enrolled  June  5, 1844. 

This  invention  is  divided  into  four  ptrts^  and  consists  firstly  in  the  appli- 
cation of  hollow  piles  of  iron  in  the  constniction  of  piers,  embankments, 
breal[waters,  he.,  which  piles  may  be  of  a  circular  or  other  convenient  form, 
and  are  sunk  by  withdrawinR  from  their  interior  the  sand  and  other  matter 
occupying  the  space  upon  which  they  sand.  Secondly,  in  the  application 
of  skeleton  frames  or  cases  in  connexion  with  hollow  piles.  Thirdly,  in 
forcing  or  inj^ting  by  hydraulic  pressure  around  the  feet  of  the  piles  such 
chemical  solutions  as  will  solidify  or  consolidate  the  sand  or  other  matter 
upon  which  they  stand ;  and  fourthly,  in  the  application  of  cements  in  a 
state  of  dry  powder,  which  cements  are  intended  to  soUdily  under  water,  and 
form  an  artificial  roclL 

The  mode  of  driving  hollow  piles,  as  related  in  the  first  part  of  the  speci- 
fication, is  as  follows.  A  hollow  pile  is  provided,  open  at  both  ends ;  pre- 
suming the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  driven  be  of  a  sandy  nature  and 
covered  with  water,  the  pile  is  placed  on  one  end  in  its  destined  place,  such 
end  being  open,  the  upper  end  being  closed  by  an  air-tight  lid  or  cover  and 
connected  by  means  of  a  pipe  with  a  receiver.  Another  pipe  also  branches 
off  from  the  receiver  and  is  connected  with  a  three-barrelled  air  pump, 
which  on  being  aet  to  work  eibausts  the  air  from  the  hollow  pile  and  raises 
the  sand  and  water  from  the  bottom  thereof,  and  thereby  causes  it  to  sink 
to  the  depth  rsquircd,  the  sand  and  water  passmg  through  the  pipe  which  is 
conneeted  to  the  top  of  ths  pier  or  pile  and  into  the  receiver,  which  can  be 
emptied  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  some  descriptions  of  soil  the  inventor  itates  that  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  loosen  .the  soil,  which  may  be  done  by  passing  an  instrument  down 
the  pile  adopteiLl  for  the  purpose,  and  should  it  be  required  water  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  piles  meet  with  a  hard  substanc^ 
the  inventor  proceeds  to  sink  them  by  boring  down  the  tube  in  the  manner 
of  boring  Artesian  wells. 

When  the  piles  to  be  driven  are  of  large  diameter  the  same  mode  of 
driving  may  be  adopted,  by  the  application  of  a  moveable  tube,  which  the 
inventor  calls  an  "elephant  or  operating  trunk,**  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  sketch,  and  marked  Fig.  1,  in  which  a  a,  is  the  pile  intended  to  be 

driven,  by  removing   in  the 
*'  *  manner  above  described,  the 

sand  and  water  as  it  accumu- 
lates. The  sand  and  water 
being  raised  through  the  ope- 
rating trunk  bb,  which  is  con- 
nected at  its  outer  extremity 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  to 
a  receiver,  from  which  the  air 
is  exhausted  by  the  air-pumps, 
the  operating  trunk  being 
guided  by  a  man,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  security  against  the 
bursting-up  of  thejoose  sand, 
stands  in  a  tub  or  "  cobble,'* 
where  he  is  enabled  to  move 
the  operating  trunk  round  the 
foot  of  the  pile. 

In  order  to  secure  the  piles, 

which  may  be  driven  at  any 

convenient  distance  from  each 

other,    the  inventor  employs 

what  he  terms  skeleton  frames, 

two  of  which  are  shown  at 

Figs.  2  &  3 ;  these  frames  are 

cast  with  holes  to  receive  the 

ends  of  the  piles,  so  that  when 

applied  they  embrace  and  bend 

the  whole  together.    After  the  piles  have  been  aunk  they  may  be  wholly  or 

partly  filled  up  wiih  rubble  stones  or  concrete,  but  before  doing  so,  should 

the  soil  bf  of  a  yielding  nature,  it  will  be  nece&sary  to  consolidate  it,  which 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  8. 


oooooo 


solutions  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  require,  which  miy  be  ascertained  by 
analysing  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  according  as  silicioua  or  calcarious 
matters  predominate,  it  will  be  ascertained  what  chemical  substances  wiH  be 
best  calculated  to  consolidate  and  solidify  the  same. 

Another  mode  of  forming  piers  and  such  like  structures  is  represented  at 
Fig.  4,  in  which  view  a  a  represents  the  end  view  of  a  rectangular  or  obkmg 

Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 
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the  inventor  do«s  by  forcing  or  pouring  down  the  hollow  piles  such  chemical 


trunk,  one  side  of  which  is  attached  by  bolts  bb;  ecBxe  bolts  which  screw 
on  to  the  end  of  the  tie  bolts  d  d.  In  constructing  a  pier  a  number  of  these 
trunks  are  placed  side  by  side  as  ///,  Fig.  5,  and  at  a  distance  apart,  de- 
pending upon  the  width  of  the  pier,  being  bound  together  by  the  bolu  ddd. 
The  whole  being  firmly  fixed,  the  space  between  the  two  rows  of  iron  trunks 
is  filled  up  with  lime  stones,  and  other  matters,  which  are  to  be  cemented 
together  so  as  to  form  one  mass  of  artificial  rock.  When  the  mani  has  be- 
come sufficiently  set,  the  bolU  ee,  may  be  loosened,  and  the  parts  a  «,  of  the 
trunks  removed,  leaving  the  plates  of  and  the  tie  bolts  standing. 

The  cements  to  be  used  in  a  dry  state,  are  those  known  as  hydranlie  ce- 
ments, and  may  be  used  alone  or  mixed  with  stones,  sand  or  shingle,  and 
may  be  delivered  at  the  foot  of  the  pile  or  other  structure  by  means  of  s 
hopper  having  a  tube  leading  from  it  to  the  structure  intended  to  be  cemented, 
at  which  place  the  cement  mixes  with  the  water  and  consolidates  the  whole 
mass. 


WOOD  PAVIKG. 

John  Bishop,  of  Poland  Street,  Westminster,  Jeweller,  {for  "  ImpntvemenU 
in  paving  roads,  streettt  and  other  p^e<.*'-— Granted  December  8, 1843 ;  En- 
rolled June  8,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  blocks  of  wood  together  so  as  to  form 
a  surface  or  covering  for  the  streets,  road  or  other  way,  in  effecting  which  it 
will  be  necessary  when  using  blocks  of  the  description  hereinafter  mentioned, 
to  have  them  all  of  the  same  size  except  at  the  edges  of  the  street,  at  which 
place  filling  pieces  in  some  cases  will  be  required. 

Fig.  7.  Flg.l.  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  4. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  plan  of  one  of  these  blocks,  and  figs. 2  and  3  two  edge  view 
of  the  same ;  each  of  the  blocks  consisting  of  two  pieces  a  and  6,  which  form 
an  upper  and  under  surface,  and  of  equal  sixes.  These  two  pieces  forming 
the  upper  and  under  surface  are  firmly  fixed  together  so  as  to  cross  and  overlap 
each  other  as  shown  in  the  plan  view,  the  part  overlapping  being  in  all  cases 
less  than  half  the  width  of  the  block  in  the  narrowest  part.  The  severs 
blocks  when  constructed  as  above  described,  and  represented  In  the  drmvring 
form  a  surface  by  partly  joining  side  to  side  and  fNirtly  side  to  end.  Fig.  4 
shows  an  edge  view  of  five  of  the  bl<icks,  and  a  filling  piece  joined  together, 
and  overlapping  each  other.  Instead  of  cutting  the  block  squsre  at  the  side 
or  edges,  as  represented  in  the  foregoing,  the  same  may  be  formed  with  be- 
velled edges  of  any  desired  angle,  as  shown  at  figs.  6,  6^.  Fig.  7  shows  a 
plan  view  of  a  cast  iron  curb  and  gutter,  which  constitutes  the  second  pari 
of  these  improvements.    Fig.  8  being  an  end  view  of  tbt  Mm»i  tod  ahovn  « 
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n'njS  jtslnptl  up  io  lite  blocki,  forming^  tltc  wnr^il  puTcmenl ;  t1)c  sKlo  or  ruling 
»    -'Ur?*!  oir  AA  at/menler  lo  allow  the  wnler.  &c.  to  lui* 
tier  ;  the  upper  &ide  of  the  curb  ii  furrord  wiih  a  numUr  of 
.u^,.»   ..  ,v  .^)C3ee,  OS  shown  id  the  plan  vWhv  to  eosurc  belter  foolUulil* 

kOEKAMtfTTAt  OOVKRIMO  FOR  FLOOBi. 
IvcBT  PtTKsva  Vaili,  of  Blackftiars  Eoad,  Sajrey*  gentlemuii  for  **  Jm* 
wmmgmU  ja  manvfathtrkng  mttal  comUmed  with  oiker  mat^rialt  far  cotftring  qf 
jiWri  md  oikfr  #vr/<i»r/*— Cif&nted  Dec«  13,  18^  ;  Enrolled  June  12i  1844. 

la  ctnytmg  out  this  iof  ention  the  pat«nt«e  takei  a  tlirct  of  kad  or  other 
lultable  metal  and  prrroralct  it  with  holei,  which  may  be  of  a  rotmd,  Kjuarer 
or  oth«r  lonn  and  in  right  lines,  leating  a  narrow  piece  of  melal  betwei^  each 
hah,  Qt  die  boles  majr  \3c  so  arranged  in  tlie  ptata  aa  to  form  Bocne  device  or 
fifofv  I  bot  at  the  ftgurt  or  device  cao  hie  worked  in  the  same'  roamief  at  the 
BvriB  gooda,  that  is*  by  filling  up  the  llUk  squares  on  lbs  pfttleiv  caia  or 
laper  vitb  various  colours,  the  holes  may  be  in  right  Hues  as  will  be  hertafter 
d«ehbed.  A  perforat*^  metal  plate  being  provided  the  holes  are  to  be  ftlled 
^  with  a  plastic  cement  vbleh  may  be  applied  in  various  colouri,  tmd  in  such 
nsfioer  as  to  fonn  any  desired  pattern  :  the  cement  being  of  such  a  nature  as 
ift  dry  svllidenlly  hard  to  bear  walking  and  treading  upon,  the  invention  not 
ItfiA'tanfmed  to  any  particular  composition,  although  Mr.  Vaile  mentions 
ni4#«liir(t  he  has  found  to  answer  the  purpose  wtl),  and  consists  of  about 
iv^thirtis  of  pulverised  glnsi  with  about  one-third  by  weight  of  dry  gronnd 
ttjloanng  matter,  which  ingredients  are  to  be  miied  up  with  ropal  varnish  to 
akiuc  th*<  conttstenry  of  putty.  This  cement  being  provid(?d,  the  inventor 
pfDcevds  by  laying  tUr  perforated  metal  plate  wiih  its  face  downwanls  upon 
a  il4t  t^bte  and  thi^  filling  up  the  hole's  in  the  pkte  with  any  suitable  inatru- 
[fprnt  and  with  varioos  coloured  cements,  so  aa  to  form  the  requireddea-gnor 
ti,  after  which  the  motal  plate  is  to  be  turned  over  and  the  baclc  side  la 
►  be  eoveml  with  strong  convass  or  other  suitable  material  cemented  thereto, 
'  this  purpose  the  inventor  employs  «i  cement  made  Trom  a  matter  known 
told  by  the  name  of  mastic,  mixed  with  nne-fourteenth  by  weight  of 
[  brct**wai,  melted  together  and  reduced  lo  a  fluid  sJate.  or  the  consistency  of 
[futl  pftiat  by  meanii  of  turpentine.  This  mixture  is  to  be  applied  with  a  brush 
f^  1a  the  bnck  side  of  the  plate,  and  also  to  Ibe  canvass  ;  tlie  canvftss  is  llien  to 
I  ts  pkeid  upon  the  ptate,  and  the  liame  pressed  together, after  which  the  plate 
'viTl  be  raady  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  floor,  any  Inequalities  on  the  fnce  side 
rising  removetl  with  a  pumice  stone* 

^       it  also  .-mother  mode  of  filling  the  perforations  in  the  plate  with 
Qc,  or  India  rublier.     For  this  purpose  the  patentee  provides  a  shei-t 
Ka  rubber  somewhat  thicker  than  the  metallic  plate,  which  in  ihls  case 
msjf  be  perforated  90  as  to  form  various  devices,  which  will  be  seen  in  conse- 

I.|Uftnceot  the  India  rubber,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  turning  black  and 
Ibercby  forming  a  contrast  with  the  metal  plate.  The  plate  being  provided, 
iibett  of  India  rubber  is  to  be  laid  upon  one  side  thereof,  after  which  the 
pisir  sad  Indta  robber  are  to  be  passed  between  a  pair  of  pressure  rollers, 
tiiicb  will  have  tlie  effect  of  preising  ihe  India  rubber  into  the  botes  or  per- 
lorstions  of  the  plate,  thereby  filling  the  same,  leaving  a  thin  covering  of 
tsilis  rubber  on  the  back  side  of  the  plate,  which  when  laid  down  will  be  next 
the  tloor,  Inrlia  rubber  mixed  with  cork  or  colouring  matter  may  also  be 
med  for  the  purpose  above  described. 


Ipittem, 
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DKPOSmOK  OF  MCTALSi 
kuxtA  HcHorrLAeKosa^  of  Saint  .Swttbin  s  lane*  in  tli«  City  of  London^ 
tln^liant,  for  c«rtain  **  ImpronnMmii  im  ikt  d^pQtOim  pi  metais  itpon  varitm* 
ftihd and othrr/affru^M.^-^nnitd  Daotmber  8*  1843 ;  finroUad  June  7, 1844. 
The  mode  of  effecting  the  deposition  of  metals  upon  felled  and  woven  fa^ 
imcsbas  follows.    A  plate  of  copper  is  in  the  f\rst  plaee  to  be  provided  of 
the  required  dimensions,  one  side  of  whicli  is  to  t«e  covered  with  plumbago, 
•id  tlie  other  rendered  inactive  by  covering  it  with  varnish  or  other  suitable 
j,  the  piece  of  cloth  or  linen  fabric  to  be  metalliserl  is  then  to  be 
tIghtJy  over  lliat  face  of  the  copper-plate  which  has  received  thi? 
and  secured  by  Its  edges  In  any  convenient  manner.    The  copi>er 
|lece  of  fabric  to  be  metallised  are  then  to  be  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  copi>er,  and  the  plate  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  bat- 
anotlter  copper- plate  Is  then  to  be  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  con- 
Ii  the  copper  end  of  the  battery,  when  the  action  of  the  battery 
net  and  the  metal  wilt  be  defKjsiled  upon  the  copper- plate  between 
'    ht  fabric  to  be  coated,  and   by  continuing  the  operation  the 
:o  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  elolb,  and  will  appear  on  the 
01* le  ur  Mici.  side  of  the  cloth  iu  small  globules.    When  the  operation 
i^  tttea  continued  a  sutlicietit  length  of  time,  the  metal  plate  and  ctoth  may 
i  .^  ,..  .  ..*  the  solution,  and  the  metallized  cloth  removed  from  the  cop- 
uill  be  very  easily  done,  and  should  tlie  pint*  employed  have 
...u» ,».  ,..t,  the  face  of  the  metalli»?d  cloth>ili  havs  a  poliabed  surface, 


but  should  the  copper-plate  have  an  engraved  or  embossed  surface,  tlie  me- 
tal lisexl  cUilh  will  also  have  an  embossed  surface,  and  be  a  fae^simiie  of  such 
surface,  the  copper -pLate  forming  the  die  or  matrix.  Ornamental  designs 
may  also  be  produced  by  draa'ing  upon  the  copper-plate  wiUi  some  non-con- 
ducting substance,  or  portions  of  the  plate  msy  be  cut  away  ;  by  these  means 
various  ornamental  designs  may  be  prodooed,  which  may  be  afterwanls  sil* 
Tered,  gtlt«  or  otherwise  finished. 


When  it  is  required  to  metallise  a  piece  of  cloth  of  considerable  length,  tlie 
inven  to  rem  ploy  Ban  apparatus  consisting  of  a  vessel  a,  within  which  is  put 
the  sulphate  of  copper  or  other  solution,  6  is  a  copper  roller  supported  by  ihe 
ends  of  the  vessel,  n  c  is  the  piece  of  cloth  to  tje  metallized,  and  which  piece 
passes  over  the  roller  d,  down  and  under  the  copper  roller  and  up  over  llie 
poller  e,/  is  a  copper- plate  connected  with  the  copper-pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  the  copper  roller  h  being  connected  with  the  line  i)ole  of  the  battery, 
the  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  connected  to  the  battery  by  copper  wires, 
and  the  vessel  a  filled  with  the  solution  of  copper,  a  slow  motion  being  Im* 
parted  to  the  roller  ft,  the  deposition  of  metal  takes  place  between  the  cloth 
and  the  roller  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  should  the  roller  be  en* 
gravt^l  with  some  ornamental  design,  a  fac -simile  will  be  obtained.  It  will 
be  found  of  great  advantage  previously  to  operating  upon  woven  or  felled  fa- 
brics, to  waah  over  the  surface  of  the  cloth  wiih  clay  and  water  mixed  to 
about  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  then  allow  it  to  dry,  after  which  the 
cloth  may  b**  washed  with  water,  which  will  leave  some  of  the  finer  particles 
of  clay  in  the  cloth,  and  will  th«Teby  render  it  more  porous  and  better  adapted 
in  other  respects  for  the  purpose  above  described* 

When  the  surface  to  be  metallized  consists  of  glass  or  glased  earthenware, 
the  surface  is  to  bo  roughened  by  mechanical  or  other  means,  such  as  grind-^ 
ing.  The  parts  to  be  deposited  upon  are  then  to  be  surrounded  by  a  matrix 
of  metal,  which  is  to  bo  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery,  iU  Inner 
sarface  Ijcing  made  conducting  by  means  of  plumbago.  The  article  to  be  de- 
posile<i  upon  in  then  to  l>e  immersed  in  the  solution,  nnd  also  a  copper-plate, 
which  latter  it  to  be  connected  with  the  copjjer  pole  of  the  battery  :  the  metal 
contained  in  the  solution  will  then  begin  to  fill  up  the  parts  between  the  raa- 
trix  and  the  article  to  he  depoiited  upon,  and  by  these  means  any  design  may 
he  copied  and  firmly  fixed  upon  the  glass  or  glazed  surface  of  earthenware. 

These  are  the  improvements  which  consist  in  the  arrangement  of  biUlericj 
for  the  purjjose  above  described,  one  of  which  consists  in  Arranging  horse  shoe 
magnets  so  as  to  form  two  circles,  with  their  poles  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  outer  circle  of  magnets  being  wrapped  with  copper  wire,  covered  with  ailk; 
a  rotary  motion  being  given  to  the  inner  circle  of  magnets,  the  electric  fluid 
will  pass  from  one  wire  to  another  throughout  the  wbolei  with  &  power  de? 
pending  upon  the  speed  and  size  of  the  magnets. 

BRINE   APPARATUS* 

John  SvLvesnsai  of  Great  Kussell  Slxeet,  Engineer,  for  *' ImftrmmmH  jt^ 
applifing  heat  if*  brine  or  other  maiten  containid  m  iv»('^.'*'^rante<I  DectlB- 

ber  13,  1843  i  enrolled  June  13, 18H, 

Tlie  object  of  this  Invention  is  to  obtain  and  msintain  a  regular  and  tini- 
form  temperature  above  212  degrees*  Fahr.*  to  brine  or  other  liquid  matters 
contained  in  vessels,  which  the  Inventor  proposes  to  effect  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  place  of  exposing  the  vessel  containing  the  brine  to  the  immediate 
action  of  the  fire,  such  vessel  ia  placed  within  another,  which  latter  forms  a 
jacket  LO  the  brine  vessel,  the  outer  vessel  or  jacket  being  of  such  dimensions 
as  lo  leave  a  space  of  from  3  to  4  inchcjis  between  the  vessel  containing  lbs 
brine  and  the  eaternal  vessel  or  case,  which  ta  made  to  forma  water-tight 
junction  with  the  brine  vessel.  The  space  between  the  two  vessels  is  then 
lulled  with  water,  which  fluid  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  which  must  be 
varitfl  according  to  the  temperature  required  lo  be  maintained.  The  pressure 
transmitted  to  ths  fluid,  contained  in  the  space  formed  by  the  two  vessols, 
is  regulated  by  a  pipe,  which  may  be  of  small  diameter  and  attsched  U>Jom§ 
convenient  part  of  the  external  vesse)^  and  fxtendjng  tc/a  ve^ittiJ^MmipjIO 
a  height  of  30  feet  or  upwards,  and  mied^M^^^RV  fbtf  mUn*^!^' 
vided  with  a  etop  cock,  at  or  nnx  tlM  bottom  end,  10  at  to  regulate  thi 
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pressure  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  space  according  to  the  temperature  de- 
sired to  be  maintained  and  transmitted  to  the  brine,  which  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  tlie  water  contained  in  the  aforesaid  space,  the  fire  for  heating 
the  same  being  immediately  below  and  in  contact  with  the  external  vessel, 
tlie  beat  being  transmitted  to  the  brine  through  the  medium  of  the  interme- 
diate fluid  contained  withhi  the  jacket. 


Joseph  Robinson,  of  Old  Jewry,  London,  Solicitor,  for  certain  "Improve- 
menis  in  the  eonstructum  and  mode  of  tvorking  engines  by  the  agency  of  air  or 
gates  for  obtaining  or  producing  motive  power,**  Communication. — Granted 
Decembers.  1843;  Enrolled  June,  5, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improved  inflammable  gas,  or  vapour  engine, 
by  means  of  which  power  is  obtained  by  expansion  consequent  upon  the  com- 
bustion of  vapour  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  other  evaporable  and  inflamma- 
ble liquids,  M'hich  are  to  be  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  and  admitted  into  a 
cylinder  similar  to  that  used  in  the  steam  engine. 

The  cylinder  of  this  engine  U  supported  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is 
simitar  to  that  of  a  double  acting  steam  engine.  At  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
and  just  below  it  there  is  a  reservcir  which  contains  tlie  naphtha,  spirits  of 
turpentine  or  other  evaporable  liquid ;  but  when  reain  or  other  matter  is 
employed,  from  which  the  Inflammable  gas  is  to  be  obtained,  the  inventor 
employs  a  retort  or  evaporating  vessel,  which  is  placed  below  the  cylinder 
and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  other  means,  or  the  same  may  be  placed  in 
contact  with  the  cylinder.  This  heating  apparatus  although  necessary  in  the 
commencement  of  the  action  of  the  engine,  may  be  dispensed  with,  after  the 
engine  has  been  set  to  work,  by  allowing  the  hot  air  from  the  cylinder  (after 
having  made  its  stroke)  to  pass  into  the  returt,  which  is  surrounded  by 
chambers  for  that  purpose.  To  the  side  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  valve-box 
so  constructed  as  to  give  a  supply  of  the  combustible  gas  or  vapour,  and  at- 
mospheric air  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder  alternately,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  which  steam  is  admitted  or  supplied  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine. 

The  inventor  here  describes  a  cylindrical  valve  of  peculiar  construction,  but 
sliding  valves  of  the  ordinary  construction  may  be  used,  for  governing  the 
supply  of  inflammable  gases.  This  engine  is  also  provided  with  a  double 
acting  air  pump,  the  air  from  which  is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  into  the 
retort,  where  it  is  made  to  commingle  with  the  inflammable  matter,  which 
may  be  efliected  by  means  of  an  agitator,  or  the  air  may  be  admitted  to  the 
retort  through  a  perforated  plate,  and  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  of  air  it 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  trunk,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  an  air  regu- 
lator, its  sides  being  made  of  leather  or  some  other  elastic  material,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  top  a  valve  through  which  the  air  escapes,  when  the  pressure  be- 
comes too  great ;  the  whole  apparatus  being  so  constructed  as  to  regulate 
with  great  precision  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  and  also  combustible 
or  inflammable  gases. 

At  each  end  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  valve  contained  in  a  circular  valve 
box,  which  valve,  as  the  piston  moves  backward  and  forward,  is  acted  upon 
by  means  of  the  piston  touching  a  small  spring  or  projection,  thereby  allow- 
ing tbe  ignition  to  take  place,  which  is  eflected  by  means  of  a  burning  lamp, 
the  flame  of  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  holes  at  each  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, thereby  eflecting  alternate  action  of  the  piston,  the  motion  of  which  can 
he  transmitted  to  the  crank  in  any  convenient  manner.  The  inventor  claims 
the  mode  of  arranging  the  air  pump,  retort,  and  air  regulator,  which  governs 
the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  valve  box  and  by  which  the  supply 
of  inflammable  gas  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  produce,  within  the  cylinder,  a 
pressure  little  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  time  of  o{iening  the 
valve  for  the  admission  of  inflammable  gas.  Also  the  mode  of  heating  the 
retort  by  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  cylinder;  togetlier  with  Uie  mode  of 
employing  the  heated  air  which  passes  from  the  cylinder  through  the  eduction 
tube,  thereby  rendering  such  air  eff*ective  in  heating  the  retort  for  converting 
the  combustible  fluids  into  vapours,  previously  to  admitting  the  same  into  the 
cylinder  in  tbe  manner  described. 


Communication  with  Fbance.— The  Princess  Mary  steamer,  which  has  been 
ooilt  for  the  Soulh-EMttm  Railway  Company  by  lleMn.  DKchbnni  lod  Uu«,ud  fitted 
with  MPMrs.  JMaudtky  ind  Fleld'e  annular  qrltnder  enginee,  made  her  trial  trip  on  Wed- 
UMday.  June  18.  She  left  BlackwaU  at  43  mloutea  paat  10  o'clock,  and  arrived  off  the 
east  end  of  the  Iile  of  Sheppy  (a  distance  of  50  mllea)  at  7  mlnotea  paat  2,  being  at  the 
rate  of  IG  miles  an  hour,  against  tbe  tide  the  whole  way.  Every^g  that  could  be  d«. 
sired  concurred  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  testing  her  power  j  the.  till  now,  fasteat 
steamer,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  leaving  BlackwaU  some  minutes  before  her  t  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  also  preceded  her  by  20  minutes:  they  were,  however,  both  passed  In  nUant 
style  at  the  point  above  sUted,  tbe  Princess  Mary  crossing  theh>  bows,  making  a  circuit 
around  them,  and  returning  on  her  homeward  voage.  The  Princess  Mary,  on  the  Bou- 
logne  sution.  must  have  Immense  Influence  In  determhilng  the  continental  traffic  to  the 
South- Eastern  line.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  known  eneivy  and  skUl  of  the 
directors  of  the  railway  i«mpany.  that  this  ImporUnt  branch  of  the  service  wUl  be  tho- 
roughly  weU  done.  The  influence  of  the  raUway  Is  already  telUng  well  in  this  parUcular. 
Oslend  has  the  Princess  Alice,  Dover  the  Magldan,  Folkestone  the  Princess  Mary :  and 
we  shall  be  much  surprised  If  the  Utter  do  not  bear  away  the  pahn  from  Its  competitors. 
The  Princess  Maude,  another  Iron  steamer,  built  for  and  by  the  same  partief rand  of 
eoual  speed,  Is  expected  to  be  completed  iar  tbe  Folketione  itatiealaaifowireaks*— 


GREEK  MASONRY. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Walter  Long  Geanvillb,  Esq^  ^$$0- 
date  R.  L  B.  ^.f  to  Dr.  Granvillb,  read  at  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Imt.  ofB.  A.,  June  17, 1844. 

''  On  a  former  occasioDi  I  wrote  you  the  impressions  produced  on 
me  by  tbe  monuments  of  Athens,  and  you  will  remember  that  in  one 
part  of  my  letter  I  told  you,  how  forcibly  I  was  struck  with  the  high 
and  elaborate  finish  given  to  all  tbe  sculpture  and  architecture  which 
surrounded  me ;  a  pleasure  which  was  in  such  perfect  unison  with  the 
other  feelings  their  contemplation  aroused,  as  to  assure  me  that  per- 
fection  is  intimately  connected  with  the  qualities  of  beauty  ;  although, 
assuredly,  the  latter  may  sometimes  exist  separately. 

" '  Smoothness,'  sa3rs  Burke,  (Essay  on  Sublime  and  BeantifuU  part 
3,  sect.  14,)  Ms  so  essential  to  beauty,  that  I  do  not  recollect  anytmng 
beautiful  that  is  not  smooth.'  Now  the  ancient  Grreeks  were  appa« 
rently  impressed  strongly  with  the  same  natural  idea,  as  the  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  attention  and  labour  bestowed  on  their  works  of  art 
testify. 

When  we  consider  the  perfection  to  which  Greek  art  attained— 
that  it  was  arrived  at,  only  after  the  experience  of  more  than  eleven 
centuries — and  that  its  glorious  improvement  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
united  efforts  of  generations  concentrated  upon  one  particular  object, 
namely  the  erection  of  temples  to  their  protecting  aivinities ;  It  be- 
comes an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to  ascertain  (from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  structures  tnemselves,)  those  principles  and  contrivances 
which,  even  in  the  most  trifling  or  minutest  matters,  were  the  result 
of  that  improvement. 

There  are  few  books,  that  I  am  aware  of,  which  treat  fully  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  masons  in  cuttine  and  work- 
ing marble  or  stone.  Vitruvius,  to  whom  we  first  look,  is  almost 
silent  upon  the  point.  We  then  turn,  to  supply  the  deficienc^^  to  the 
living  books  themselves ;  and,  fortunately,  there  are  many  points  that 
can  1^  gleaned  from  them,  which  would  serve  to  compose  a  complete 
treatise. 

I  shall  first  observe  that  the  ancient  Crreeks  were  as  empirical  in 
their  rules  upon  the  proportions  of  each  stone  they  employed,  as  upon 
the  proportions  of  the  whole  design.  Thus  it  may  be  observed,  for 
example,  that  the  size  of  the  stones  in  the  Erecktieum  and  in  the  Par- 
thenon  differ  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  one  building  differs  from 
the  other.  For  the  actual  proportion  of  the  stone  itself  no  direct 
rule  can  be  given,  nevertheless  I  have  found  that  the  geometrical 
ratio  of  1.  2.  4.  is  by  no  means  unfrequently  employed.  Symmetrr, 
also,  was  considered  as  necessary  in  the  position  of  their  joints,  as  in 
the  composition  of  the  plan,  or  the  position  of  their  triglypl^  and 
mutules ;  and  these  may  be  observed  as  occupying  the  same  place  in 
nearly  every  similar  construction. 

The  Greek  joint,  whether  it  be  executed  in  marble  or  in  stone  is  a 
thing  really  to  marvel  at.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  visible.  Great  as 
is  its  perfection,  which  arises  from  the  amount  of  skill  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  from  tbe  peculiar  method  of  working  the  two 
surfaces,  wnich  I  shall  presentlv  describe  to  you, — I  do  not  see  why 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  should  not  be  attainable  at  the  present 
day  by  following  the  same  means.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  subject  upon  remarking  the  beds  of  the  stones  in  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens;  and  since  my  examination  of  other  Hellenic 
works  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  grounds  for' believing 
that  there  was  an  universal  system  adopted  in  all  ages  by  that  nation ; 
nor  was  it  confined  to  the  Greeks  alone,  it  having  been  handed  down 
to,  and  practised  by  the  Romans  also,  as  I  observed  but  yesterday  in 
the  Ck>liseum  and  Arch  of  Sep.  Severus.  It,  however,  at  length  became 
either  lost  or  disused  in  the  series  of  revolutions  and  changes,  which, 
with  their  other  modes,  the  masonry  of  the  middle  ages  experienced. 

Yon  well  know  of  the  predilection  of  the  Greeks  for  constroctinR 
with  large  sized  blocks  of  marble  or  stone.  They  were  extracted 
from  the  Kcerofua^  or  quarries,  in  the  following  manner.  In  order  to 
procure  the  square  stones— after  the  top  ami  front  faces  of  a  given 
mass  of  the  rock  in  the  quarry  had  been  brought  to  a  plain  surface — 
incisions,  usually  from  four  to  five  inches  wide,  were  made  on  tbe  top 
surface,  marking  out  the  boundaries  of  the  intended  size  of  the  block. 
These  incisions  being  continued  down  to  the  required  depth  of  tbe 
block,  there  remained  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  separate  it 
from  its  lower  bed,  which  operation  was  performed,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  by  the  expansion  of  wooden  wedges  saturated  with 
water. 

The  cylindrical  courses  for  the  shafts  of  the  columns  were  extmcted 
(as  may  be  observed  at  the  quarries  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  a  plan  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  its  elevation,  I  herewith  send  you  in  confirmatton 
of  my  statement)  by  means  of  a  circular  passage-way  2lt8iiu  in 
widtD,  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  taking  the  entasis  of  tbe  in« 


Oreek  masonry  ft  Quarries. 


PLATE  IX 


PIG^.l. 


Plan    and    View   of    Stone    Quarries   at   SELINUNTUM 
Plan  k  Section  of  Parthenon  Column 
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tended  column :  thus  leaving  an  insulated  mass  of  stone  in  the  centre, 
the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  reauired  shaft.  (See  fig.  1,  a,  6,  c,  d, 
€,  and  Tiew  fig.  2,  a,  6.)  I  should  nere  add,  that  the  stone  columns  of 
every  temple  occupy  almost  invariahty  the  same  relative  position  in 
the  building  which  thev  occupied  in  the  auarry.  This  circular  mass 
of  stone  has  now,  like  the  square  blocks,  only  to  be  lifted  from  its  lower 
bed,  and  the  method  employed,  which,  from  the  examination  of  the 
quarries  at  Selinus,  can  be  no  longer  doubted,  bears  me  out  in  a  con- 
jecture I  had  previously  made  on  the  square  blocks.  A  hole  or  deep 
incision,  wedge-shaped  (see  shaft  figs.  3  and  4,  and  fig.  1),  was  made  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  insulated  cylinder,  in  the  direction  of  its  centre, 
but  considerably  to  one  side,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  you. 
Into  this  hole,  I  presume,  a  wooden  wedge  was  inserted,  which  was 
saturated  with  water,  and  which  being  suffered  to  expand  whilst  in 
that  position  would,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  heave  up  the  mass, 
on  the  same  principle  applied  to  the  splitting  of  slate  and  millstones 
in  France,  and  so  separate  it  in  the  direction  of  its  bed.  Nothing,  I 
think,  appears  more  likely,  from  the  consideration  of  the  facts  ob- 
served at  Selinus,  than  that  such  was  the  method  employed:  and 
since  I  see  from  my  memoranda,  that  I  observed  the  branch  of  a  shrub, 
not  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  by  its  growth  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
had  split  a  mass  of  stone  weighing  about  fifty  tons, — I  can  readily 
conceive  that  the  small  orifice,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  its 
wooden  wedge  would  hare  been  sufficient  to  loosen  the  required  mass. 
The  mode  by  which  these  cylindrical  masses  or  courses  were  trans- 
ported to  their  places  of  destination  is  fully  described  by  Vitruvius 
(Lib.  X.  cap.  6),  where  you  will  find  it  attributed  to  Ctesiphon,  archi- 
tect of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus,  aud  his  son  Metagenes.  In  a  flat  coun- 
try it  might  have  succeeded  well ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
such  masses  could  have  been  transported  by  those  means  only,  over  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  district  wholly  destitute  of  roads. 

We  must  regret  that  we  have  no  farther  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
than  that  given  us  by  Vitruvius,  which  is  very  limited,  since — anterior 
to  the  building  of  the  famous  Ephesian  Temple  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury t>efore  Christ — monoliths  were  transported  from  place  to  place 
of  proportions  as  large  as  those  used  in  that  temple.  There  are  some 
cylindrical  blocks  of  stone  for  columns  near  the  quarries  of  Selinus  in 
a  field  lying  in  a  position  which  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  method 
described  by  Vitruvius  was  adopted  in  regard  to  them.  They  have, 
moreover,  the  square  hole  already  worked  on  the  ends,  which,  inde- 
peodently  of  its  use  for  other  purposes,  served  as  a  means  of  fasten- 
ing the  wooden  wheels. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  from  the  signs  still  remaining  on  the 
stone,  the  shape  c?  the  tool  employed  in  working  the  material.  The 
coDsecuttve  cuts  which  are  seen  in  the  steps  of  toe  Segesta  Temple, 
show  that  the  instrument  used  for  rough  work  was  3&  inches  in  width, 
being  slightly  curved  or  hollowed  like  a  gouge.  The  use  of  a  saw  to 
cut  the  stones  is  instanced  in  the  7th  chap;  of  Kings,  verse  7.  ''All 
these  were  of  costly  stones  sawed  with  san^s."  Now  these  tools,  I 
presume,  were  of  iron,  since  iron  was  found  in  Crete  by  the  Dactyli 
priests  of  Cybele,  as  far  back  as  1406  B.C.,  about  which  time  Daedalus 
is  said  by  Pliny  (Nat.  History  VIII.)  to  have  invented  the  axe,  the 
saw,  the  wimble,  the  level,  and  many  other  mechanical  instruments  or 
tools.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  tools  were  of  iron  400  years 
.  after ;  for,  in  the  description  of  Solomon's  Temple,  it  is  stated,  that 
**  the  house  when  it  was  building  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before 
it  was  brought  thither,  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  eute,  nor 
any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  House  of  God  while  it  was  in  building." 
(I  Kings  vi.  7.)  Now  the  examples  of  temples  from  which  my  no- 
tices were  taken,  were  erected  many  years  subsequent  to  the  above 
date. 

The  next  process  of  the  Ghreek  builder,  after  procuring  the  stones 
and  columns,  was  the  construction  of  the  stylobate,  or  the  sub-struc- 
ture with  its  three  steps,  my  remarks  upon  which  are  taken  chieflv 
from  the  Propylsa  at  Athens,  and  the  temple  at  Segesta  in  Sicily,  botn 
of  which  structures  were  never  totally  completed.  Although  the 
former  structure  is  of  marble  and  the  latter  of  stone,  and  erected  at  a 
different  period,  still  my  remarks  are  applicable  to  both. 

The  stone  steps  around  the  temple  are  in  large  blocks,  generally 
from  five  to  seven  feet  long,  placed,  as  usual,  with  the  greatest  regard 
to  symmetrical  arrangement,  every  joint  coming  over  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  and  top  stone.  The  stones,  therefore,  are  all  precisely  similar 
in  size.  Each  block  is,  previously  to  its  being  set  in  its  place,  worked 
on  four  sides  to  a  smootn  face,  the  top  surface  being  only  worked  on 
that  part  which  has  to  receive  the  bed  of  the  stone  above.  The  re- 
maimng  side,  or  front  of  the  step  is,  like  the  top  left  rough,  a  small 
fillet  or  band  only  being  worked  all  along  the  edges,  to  indicate  the 
true  surface  to  which  the  stone  has  afterwards  to  be  finished.  It  is 
on  this  side  that  the  small  rough  block  used  for  heaving  the  stone  is 
frequently  fcmod  in  the  centre  (see  fig.  5).    Every  joint  must  neces- 


sarily be  composed  of  two  substances  in  contact ;  and  it  is  the  degree 
of  contact  which  constitutes  the  amount  of  perfection  in  any  joint. 
The  two  neighbour  stones,  whose  surfaces  together  form  the  joint  in 
Greek  masonry,  are  worked  differently  from  each  other.  One  of  the 
surfaces  is  tooled  down  to  a  very  slight  depth,  (rarely  visible  to  the 
eye,  if  the  material  be  marble,  though  generally  sensible  to  the  touch,) 
until  there  is  left  only  a  third  (I  have  seen  it  as  little  as  a  sixth,)  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  stone  for  actual  contact.  The  sole  points  of 
contact  are  a  band  along  the  two  sides  (see  fig.  5,  a,)  in  the  direction 
of  the  stone's  length,  with,  sometimes,  another  band  in  the  centre. 
The  surface  of  the  other  stone  remains  perfectly  flat ;  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous  to  work  any  off*,  although,  as  regards  the  case 
of  columns,  this  extreme  pvecaution  has  been  deemed  necessary.  On 
that  stone  whose  surface  remains  plain,  the  edges  are  sometimes 
chamfered  ofi^  as  is  the  case  at  Segesta  (see  6,  fig.  5).  But  this  does 
not  occur  in  every  building. 

I  am  unable  to  explain  its  use,  unless  it  was  a  kind  of  distinguishing 
mark  for  the  foreman,  after  the  stone  was  placed,  to  detect  inaccuracy 
of  position ;  or  for  the  slave  who  performed  the  laborious  and  heavv 
work  of  laying  the  stones.  As  their  skill  was  of  a  subordinate  kind, 
the  position  of  the  several  square  stones,  columns,  and  other  work 
were  invariably  marked  out  for  them,  by  means  of  some  sharp  tool, 
with  a  thin  line,  as  I  have  noticed  in  more  than  one  instance  which  I 
could  mention. 

With  respect  to  the  columns,  each  course,  of  which  the  entire  shaft 
is  to  be  composed,  being  brought  to  the  building,  has  then  to  be  worked 
at  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  following  most  elaborate  manner,  as  an 
inspection  of  the  drawing  (see  fig.  6)  (taken  from  the  Parthenon 
columns,)  will  fully  show.  After  the  two  surfaces  had  been  smoothed 
to  a  most  exquisitely  true  plane,  radiating  lines  marking  out  the  divi- 
sion of  the  flutes  were  next  indented  by  means  of  some  sharp  tool. 
Such  lines  may  be  especially  noticed  on  tlie  Propylsa  columns.  Next 
three  concentric  circles  were  drawn  out,  also  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, the  common  centre  of  them  being  the  axis  of  the  column.  Now 
be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  drawing  (fig.  6,)  and  its  letters  and  figures  to 
unaerstand  more  readily  my  description.  The  area  comprised  be- 
tween the  external  surface  of  the  shaft.  A,  and  the  circle,  B,  is  the 
smooth  bed  left  untouched,  and  is  to  form  the  only  surface  of  contact 
when  the  column  is  raised.  That  l>etween  B  and  C  is  made  a  degree 
lower  than  the  surface  of  actual  contact,  by  being  very  slightly  tooled 
or  scratched  over.  In  the  like  manner,  the  surface  of  the  rine,  C  D,  is 
made  lower  than  that  of  B  C,  by  being  tooled  over  very  rougnly.  As 
to  the  remaining  portion  round  the  centre  it  is  retained  smooth,  but  is 
made  as  low  as  the  surface  B  C.  You  will  perceive  from  this  what 
systematic  fellows  the  Greek  masons  were,  and  what  precautions  they 
observed  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 

Every  one  of  the  11  courses  which  compose  the  shafts  of  the  58 
exterior  columns  that  belonged  to  the  Parthenon,  had  the  top  and  bot- 
tom surfaces  worked  in  this  manner,  and  with  the  same  care  and  at- 
tention, which  are  so  remarkable  throughout  the  whole  structure, 
whether  the  parts  were  to  be  covered  or  to  remain  visible.  Each 
course  had  now  to  be  lifted  into  its  destined  place;  an  operation  which 
was  accomplished,  it  is  supposed,  by  means  of  a  machine  called  the 
trochlea— an  assemblage  of  pullies,  fastened  to  a  pair  of  sheers,  or 
other  scaffolding,  and  which,  according  to  the  number  of  such  pullies, 
was  denominated  rpunreurros,  Ttrrontcurros,  iroAmrckrroi,  &c.  At  the  end 
of  the  rope  which  passed  through  the  pullies,  were  fastened  the 
4«Ai8ffs,  or  Forfices  ferreOf  described  by  Vitruvius  (Lib.  X.),  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  like  a  pair  of  large  scissors,  in  use  even  at  the  present 
day.  These  forfices  (for  I  believe  there  were  more  than  one  pair 
employed  if  the  stone  was  very  large,)  were  made  to  lay  hold  of  the 
two  or  four  rough  masses^  projecting  from  the  block  and  left  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  the  stone.  When  the  circular  stone  or 
first  course  was  lifted  tit  was  set  into  that  place  which  had  been 
marked  out  for  it,  by  a  circle  nearly  the  size  of  the  column  itself,  on 
the  stylolmte.  It  was  then,  according  to  the  evidence  which  innu- 
merable concentric  circles  display  on  the  stylobate  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  at  Agrigentum,  turned  round  and  round  (on  a  pivot  of  wood 
as  some  suppose)  and  giound  down  to  a  fine  surface. 

I  must  doubt,  however,  if  this  operation  of  grinding  was  performed 
with  each  successive  course,  as  I  could  find  no  other  traces  whatever 


X  The  n^eeted  marble  drams  found  in  the  AcropoUi,  and  Identified  as  thoie  which 
were  to  have  lenred  for  the  Parthenon  columni  hare  four  projecting  matsea  round  the 
atone.  The  ahafta  which  atlU  remain  in  the  qnarriet  at  Selinus  have,  on  the  contrary,  no 
masses  whatever,  and  must  therefore,  have  been  lifted  at  the  btiildiaK  in  a  different  man- 
ner.  I  have  before  observed  that  the  square  hole  left  In  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  at  top 
and  bottom,  was  worked  at  the  quarry  t  In  some  casts  this  square  hole  has  two  slnldngs, 
as  may  be  noticed  In  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Agrigentum,  and  in  no  instance  have  1 
fband  that  theM  cavities  are  in  the  sUghtest  degree  dovetailed,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
This  drcnmttance  randers^t  a  matters  of  doubt,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  in  the  preset 
^  case,  wheUier  the  use  of  the  I/ewli  wai  at  all  known  to  the  Qret ki. 
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of  it  in  the  same  temple.  The  materia!  of  which  the  Temple  of  Her- 
calea  is  hiiilti  is  of  an  ezoeediogty  coarse  porous  nature,  and  would 
leave,  perhaps,  but  a  few  marks,  which  the  weather  might  have  obli- 
terated. On  the  other  hand,  the  Parthenon  columns,  respecting  which 
I  saw  no  traces  of  the  grinding,  are  composed  of  a  material  supposed 
to  be  too  Jine  to  leave  anjr  such  marks.  Certainly  none  remain.  With 
regard  to  the  flotes,  they  were,  as  at  the  present  dav,  considered  with 
the  finishing  of  the  buildinjg^  and  worked  up  wholly  after  it  was 
erected,  with  the  exception,  in  some  cases  where  they  are  began,  at 
top  and  bottom,  as  a  guide.  The  method  employed  was  this.  After 
the  vertical  lines  were  drawn  down  from  the  points  ^ven  by  the  ra- 
diating lines  marked  on  the  bed  of  each  course,  as  previously  described, 
the  first  stage  was  to  work  the  column  from  top  to  bottom  into  a 
polygon — leaving  a  broad  band  where  each  arris  of  the  flute  is  to 
come.  The  flutes  themselves  were  next  worked  out  to  a  curve,  not 
their  final  ones,  but  very  nearly  to  the  required  depth — still  preserving 
untouched  the  band  where  arris  is  to  come. 

The  final  stage  was  to  work  away  the  band  to  a  sharp  arris,  and 
bring  the  flutes  to  the  desired  depth  and  curve. 

This  description  of  the  flutes  is  taken  from  the  columns  of  the 
largest  temple  at  Selinus,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus, 
near  Miletus,  which  temples  were  never  finished,  and  reveal  several 
distinct  stages  of  their  'execution. 

I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  upon  the  shafts  of  the  columns ; 
but  before  proceeding  upwards  to  the  entablature,  I  will  merely  state 
the  impression  I,  with  many  others,  have  had  of  the  extreme  likeli- 
hood of  the  capitals  being  worked  in  a  lathe ;  for,  as  Mr.  Cockerell 
observed  in  one  of  his  lectures,  Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  the  Labyrinth  of 
Lemnos  were  150  colnmns  turned  in  a  lathe ;  thus  testifying  to  the 
Greeks'  knowledge  of  such  a  machbe  as  early  as  the  8th  century 
before  oar  Saviour. 

Now  as  regards  the  architrave,  my  observations  of  its  structure,  in 
the  several  edifices  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  with  the 
eye  of  a  builder,  in  these  parts,  are  recorded  in  my  note  books  under 
the  following  memoranda.  Generally  speaking  the  architrave  is 
composed  in  its  thickness  of  three  stones,  though,  sometimes,  of  trvo 
separate  stones  only.  It  is,  however,  alwavs  of  one  stone  in  height 
The  pTOportions  of  these  stones,  owing  to  the  extent  of  bearing  and 
height,  are  much  thinner  than  in  the  ordinary  square  shaped  stones. 
They  are  placed  so  that  the  lamins,  or  lines  of  cleavage  ot  the  mate- 
rial, are  in  a  vertical  position,  like  a  book  standing  on  its  front  edge — 
the  stroneest  position  for  a  stone  supported  only  at  its  extremities. 

They  do  not  touch  one  anoiher, — having  a  space  of  about  i  of  an 
inch  left  between  them,  so  that  each  performs  its  work  independently 
of  the  other.  Hence,  should  one  or  them  fail  in  any  part,  it  woula 
not  necessarily  bring  ruin  on  the  others.  On  the  outsiae  and  inside 
vertical  joints,  over  the  centre  of  the  columns,  there  is,  generally,  a 
raised  band  left,  which  was  not  worked  off  till  the  finismng  of  the 
temple.  ^  The  same  occurs  (in  many  cases  I  have  observed)  to  the 
vertical  joints  of  the  mouldings.  It  is  an  excellent  precaution,  where 
the  stone  is  very  porous  or  fraeile,  as  it  preserves  the  edge  from  in- 

i'ury ;  and  not  being  worked  of  until  the  last,  a  fair  face  at  the  joint 
I  ensured. 

The  singular  method  employed  in  nearly  all  the  temples  at  Agri- 
gentum,  for  joining  the  stones  together,  in  the  entablature,  has  been 
well  illustrated  hr  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  is  too  generally  known  to  need 
any  comments  of  mine.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with  the  seried 
of'cramps  and  contrivances  emploved  on  the  top  of  the  Parthenon. 
To  the  person  who  beholds  them  for  the  first  time,  amidst  the  vast 
Quarries  of  stone  there,  their  sight  independently  of  the  effect  which 
the  scenery  around  him  may  produce,  is  truly  bewildering.  In  fact, 
the  mechanical  construction  of  the  Parthenon  presents  a  series  of 
studies  and  reflections  to  the  architect  which  would  fill  volumes,  and 
for  which  we  look  in  vain  elsewhere. 

»♦»♦♦*♦ 

I  pass  now  to  another  subject,  connected  more  with  the  omament- 
ng  than  with  the  construction  of  temples. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks,  in  a  great  many  instances,  con* 
structed  their  temples  of  a  very  rough  and  intractable  stone ;  espe- 
cially is  this  the  ease  in  buildings  of  an  early  period,  as  at  Corinth, 
iE^na,  the  old  Hecatompedon  at  Athens,  Psstum,  &c.  This  was 
owing  to  the  natural  character  of  the  stone  in  the  locality  where  they 
built— preferring  the  material  at  hand  to  a  better  kind  tbe  procuring 
of  which  would  occasion  diflScultv.  It  is  equally  well  ascertained  that 
they  covered  the  stone  with  a  thin  coating  of  stucco ;  whether  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hiding  the  faultiness  of  the  material,  or  for  receiv- 
ing the  polyehromic  painting,  which  could  hardly  be  executed  on  a 
rough  surface,  or  for  both  those  purposes,  has  not  as  yet  been  decided. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  imagine,  that  it  was  for  the  express 
pnr(:ose  of  receiving  the  painting,  since  I  have  found  instances  where 


the  buildinss  have  been  covered  with  a  fine  stucco,  or  other  coatiog, 
even  though  the  stone  was  of  a  smooth  and  excellent  quality,  snd  the 
workmanship  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  This  is  the  case  in  tbe  tem- 
ples of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in^gioa,  and  Juno  LucinaatAgHgeotum. 
In  works  of  a  later  period,  the  stucco  itself,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  remain  of  its  natural  tint,  was  dyed  before  it  was  put  on  as  an  easier 
expedient  than  painting  it  afterwards.  I  have  collected  together 
several  specimens  which  prove  this  to  have  been  the  case.  Jodgingf 
then,  from  the  univervality  of  the  employment  of  colour  on  temples, 
mav  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  a  custom  derived  from  practices 
which  co-existed  with  the  mode  of  worship  at  tbe  time ;  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Attica  by  Cecrops'  colonv,  from  Egypt,  and  cherished 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  if  it  bad  been  a  part  of  tbe  pre* 
scribed  ritual.  It  is,  nowever,  from  Egypt  that  we  most  look  io  futare 
for  a  better  elucidation  of  this  question. 

In  the  middle  of  the  15th  centu^  before  our  era,  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  build  the  Tabernacle,  the  materials  for  which,  it  was  espe- 
cially directed,  were  to  be  procured  through  the  free-offering  of  a 
portion  of  those  possessions  and  articfes  in  general  use,  which  tbe 
Israelites  had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt.  By  referring  to  chap- 
ters 25,  26, 28,  andfrom  35  to  39,  inclusive,  of  Exodus,  we  snail  there 
find  that  an  abundance  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  linen,  and  rama^  skins 
dyed  red,  were  employed  in  its  construction.  So  much  of  tbeoi,  in 
fact,  was  then  used  for  that  purpose,  that  that  structure  must  have 
presented  almost  altogether,  at  a  little  distance,  an  aspect  of  blue, 
purpUf  and  $carkU  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  particular  stress  upon 
this  fact,  but  cite  it  only  to  evidence  tbe  very  general  use  of  those 
three  colours  among  the  Egyptians.  The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
themselves  in  the  present  day  are  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  tbe  teit. 
Now,  ft  was  in  1556  B.C.,  or  about  the  same  epoch  of  the  buildmg  of 
the  Tabernacle,  that  Cecrops  left  Sate  for  Greece,  upon  settling  in 
which  country,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  and  his  colonv  would 
adhere  to  the  practices  of  the  country  they  had  left,  in  which  case 
they  would,  as  naturally,  have  followed  the  custom  of  decorating  the 
temples  with  colour  and  other  ornaments.  If  the  orieio  of  colour  in 
Greece  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Easr,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  the  Egyptians  painting  their  own  temples,  and  when  ooce 
those  are  demonstrated  the  question  will  be  set  at  rest. 

Now  people  have  never  thought  that  colour  spoiled  the  Egyptian 
temples,  but  the  contranr ;  and  they  attribute  the  practice  to  a  fancy 
only  for  decoration.  But  the  moment  that  tbe  discovery  of  poly- 
chromic  painting  on  the  Grecian  buildinn  comes  to  show,  that  certain 
cherished  notions,  previously  conceived  respecting  these  buildings, 
were  wrongly  formed — and  that  in  reality  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  toe 
Egyptians,  coloured  their  temples — these  same  individuals,  rather 
than  agree  with  such  a  notion,  adopt  another,  which  separates  alto- 
gether the  painting  from  the  building  of  the  temples,  referring  the 
practice  of  the  former  to  a  different  period  of  that  of  the  latter.  Is  it 
not  much  more  natural  to  think  that  the  motive  which  inspired  the 
Greek  was  none  other  than  the  same  which  influenced  the  Egyptians  f 
and  that  the  custom  was,  as  usual,  moulded  by  the  former  into  such 
definite  principles,  as  not  to  be  departed  from  even  when  a  Parthenon 
was  constructed.  Mr.  Hittorfs  hypotheses  on  polyehromic  painting 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  I  believe  that  very  shortly  the  public 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  them  in  a  very  elaborate  work  which  « 
that  gentleman  has  been  for  many  yean  preparing. 

Your  aflectionate  Son, 
Romcf  April  26|  1844.  Walter  L.  Granville. 


^TEAM  NAVIGATION  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Ths  introduction  of  steam  boats  into  India  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
attended  with  difiSoulties  almost  insurmountable,  and  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  common  mode  of  reasoning  upon  political  expe- 
diency, or  upon  the  speculative  habits  of  our  then  princely  merchants 
of  the  East:  its  extension  since  its  first  Introduction  has  been  so 
triflings  so  wholly  inadequate  to  the  rapidly  increasing  requiremeoU 
of  the  local  government  in  the  time  of  war,  and  to  the  immense  and 
widely  disseminated  commerce  of  that  country,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
still  mater  wonder,  and  naturally  leads  to  a  train  of  reflections,  not  b 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  political  sagacity  of  the  one 
partv,  or  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  other. 

The  first  introduction  of  steam  into  India,  to  be  locally  applied,  was 
in  1818,  when  Captain  Davidson,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  bronght  to 
CalcutU  an  eight-hone  power  en^ne,  purchased  by  Messrs.  L  and  W. 
Gladstone,  of  Liverpool,  and  designed  for  a  river  boat*  From  soms 
unexplained  cause  or  other  ft  remained  neglected  in  a  Godowni  notH 
Major  Scbalcb  pnrdiased  it  for  a  dredging  btrnt,  which  Meim.  lyd 
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k  Co.  were  employed  to  bnild  for  p^emmeDt  in  1822.  This  boat 
(the  Plato)  was  built,  being  furnished  with  a  double  Bet  of  buckeU  to 
dredge  oo  both  tides;  but,  on  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Burmese  war, 
these  buckets  were  taken  off,  and  she  was  fitted  up  as  a  floating  bat* 
terj,  and  sent  with  the  expedition  to  Aracan,  where  she  rerSered 
services  the  most  importanti  passing  the  troops  over  the  creeks  and 
estuaries  of  that  coast.  The  origioal  form  was  that  of  a  barge,  flat 
bottomed,  and  square  at  both  ends;  but  when  fitted  op  as  above 
described,  a  falaa  bow  was  attached  to  her  and  other  alterations  were 
made. 

The  boat  built  at  Luckoow,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Tuokett,  for  the  Kawaub^ 
was  the  first  vessel  in  India  propelled  by  steam ;  the  plan  and  engine 
were  brought  out  by  Mr.  W.  Jessop,  in  1819.  The  engine  was  eight- 
horse  power,  giving  the  boat  a  speed  of  7  or  8  miles  per  hour ;  the 
total  cost,  including  freight,  was  about  £7000  when  lauded  in  China. 
This  boat,  originating  in  the  caprice  of  the  late  kiog^  was  soon  laid 
aside  and  sufiered  to  go  to  ruin* 

The  Diana,  one  of  the  steam  boats  still  in  active  service,  was  ori« 
ginally  sent  out  on  a  speculation  of  Mr.  Roberts,  a  member  of  the 
Factory  at  Canton  t  the  Directors,  on  the  unfounded  representations 
of  some  iodividuab,  declining  to  employ  it.  Mr.  Robarts  obtained  a 
pair  of  16-horse  engines,  boiler,  and  other  requisites,  of  Messrs. 
Maudslays,  and  having  fitted  it  out  employed  it  on  his  own  account 
The  vessel,  110  tons  burthen,  found  its  way  to  Calcutta,  and  after  re* 
mainiog  there  some  time  it  was  purchased  by  subscription,  and  en- 
tirely altered  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  75,000  rupees.  This  vessel 
was  also  purchased  by  the  Indian  government  for  the  expedition  to 
RaoffooD,  and  employed  as  a  transport,  rendering  the  most  important 
service  and  being  mainly  instrumental  to  the  success  of  that  expedi- 
tion ;  the  novelty  of  this  engine  of  war  producing,  says  Mr.  William 
Prioaep,  an  effect  analagous  to  that  of  the  Spanish  horses  in  Mexico. 
During  nearly  the  whole  time  she  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
wood  fuel  which  was  found  to  answer  very  well. 

The  Enterprise,  launched  in  1825,  cost  43,000  rupees,  was  con- 
sidered a  failure,  disappointing  public  expectation ;  the  Burmese  war 
relieved  the  proprietors  of,  to  them,  a  bad  speculation,  and  after  per- 
forming important  services  at  Rangoon  soe  was  consigned  to  the 
Bombay  government 

The  Comet  and  Firefly,  two  vessels  still  in  active  service,  were 
launched  separately  in  1826 ;  these  vessels  were  built  by  native  oar- 
pentersy'the  engines  and  fittings  being  supplied  b^  Messrs.  Maudlays ; 
the  engines  10lor5e  power  have  a  stroke  of  2  ieet,  and  make  32  to 
36  revolutions  per  minute,  consuming  480  lbs  of  coal  per  hour ;  the 
vessels  draw  from  4  to  5  feet,  and  have  capacity  for  nearly  11  tons  of 
coat  These  vessels  are  competent  to  ascend  the  river  in  the  rains 
and  during  a  great  part  of  the  dry  season.  A  short  time  after  this  a 
steamer  on  a  smaller  scale  was  constructed  at  the  Fort  Gloucester 
Mills  (below  Calcutta)  for  the  use  of  that  establishment,  and  furnished 
with  a  single  four  horse  high  pressure  engine,  made  at  that  factory, 
and  this  was  followed  up  with  another  l^at  50  ft.  in  length,  with  6 
horse  power  ei^ines  working  upon  a  pressure  of  '45  lb.  to  the  square 
inch,  oraught  17  inches,  with  a  speed  of  0  miles  per  hour,  and  carry- 
ingfuel  for  13  days. 

The  next  vessels  built  in  the  country  were  the  Hooghly  and  Bur- 
bampootur,  carrving  engines  of  25  horse  power,  the  latter  having  her 
^service  assigned  to  her  in  the  Assam  VaJley ;  the  former,  after  her 
experiment^  trips,  was  found  so  wholly  insufficient  for  the  navigation 
inland  as  to  be  laid  aside,  a  new  vessel  having  been  built  on  a  plan 
better  adapted  to  encounter  the  shoals  and  shallows  of  the  navigable 
river.  It  oad  also  been  discovered  that  the  draught  should  in  no  in- 
stance exceed  four  feet,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  construct 
veiaeb  accordingly,  and  which  experience  has  proved  enables  them  to 
navigate  in  the  upper  provinces  auring  the  whole  period  of  the  dry 
leason.  The  necessity  of  having  vessels  of  small  draught  led  to  the 
idea  of  employing  iron  steam  boats,  and  the  material  of  two  boats  was 
sent  from  England  to  be  put  up  in  that  country.  These  vessels  have 
since  been  serviceaUy  employed  on  the  river. 

The  Indus  is  a  much  less  navigable  river  tbau  the  Ganges,  its  shoals 
are  more  numerous,  and  are  said  to  be  more  often  shifting  theirposition, 
and  the  currents  in  many  parts  are  exceedingly  rapid.  On  toe  other 
band,  it  intersects  a  country  occupied  by  barbarian  tribes,  who  are 
more  desirous  to  gratify  their  love  of  plunder,  than  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce ;  but  this  latter  circumstance  is  a  very  powerful 
reason  for  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  as  the  best  and  most  effectual 
cheek  to  those  unruly  people,  and  a  sure  and  certain  source  of  power, 
to  which  the  Indian  government  can  apply,  should  disturbances  break 
out,  or  should  operations  in  some  future  day  be  directed  against  the 
Punjsnb.  It  is  along  this  river  the  cotton  districts  spread,  and  it  is 
CiroiB  the  want  of  speedy  conveyance  to  Surat  or  Bombay,  that  the 
eottoi^  by  nadae  and  protracted  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes 


depreciated  in  value,  and  sometimes  totally  spoiled.  The  annexation 
of  Scinde  to  the  territorial  government  of  India  will  also  be  productive 
of  immense  benefit,  by  insuring  greater  safety  to  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse  with  the  upper  country ;  and  hy  becoming,  under  European 
superintendence,  the  productive  fount  of  great  agricultural  wealth,  the 
whole  country  being  wonderfully  fertile  and  prwiuctive,  and  the  in- 
habitants  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  will  soon  gladly 
exchange  their  feudal  thraldom  for  the  more  profitable  and  lastii^ 
benefits  derivable  from  their  hitherto  neglected  lands. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  navigation  may  be  carried  in  Beiwa],  by  the 
powerful  agency  of  steam,  some  judgment  may  be  forsaed,  when  we 
state,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  that  it  is  not  the  Ganges  only,  as  a 
single  stream,  that  confers  these  benefits  which  are  derived  from  com- 
merce, but  all  the  large  rivers  that  bring  down  the  waters  of  the 
northern  hills  are  navieabte  more  or  less  througbont  the  year,  and 
almost  to  the  foot  of  Uie  first  range ;  these,  too,  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  sweep  the  commercial  produce  of  all  that  track,  without  its 
needing  any  land  transportation,  except  the  Ghauts  were  it  is  em- 
barked. Taking  the  limits  of  the  Ganges  and  Jomma  to  the  West  and 
South  in  Hindostan  and  the  Burfaampootur  and  Megna  to  the  East, 
the  country  completely  intersected  with  navigable  canals,  and  within 
which  both  trade  and  travel  are  mainly  carried  on  by  water,  may  be 
computed  to  cover  an  area  of  not  less  than  forty  square  degrees. 

With  an  extent  of  available  water  communication  like  this,  inter- 
secting in  all  directions  a  variety  of  rich  and  fertile  soils,  influenced  in 
their  produce  by  a  variety  of  climate,  passing  through  lands  oocupied 
by  neariyone  hundred  millionsof  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
industriously  inclined,  and  oidy  await  British  capital  to  produce  the 
staple  commodities  to  any  extent,  to  compete  with  America  with  her 
cottons,  the  Brazils  and  otberslave  states  with  their  sugars,  to  re-open  the 
now  closed  silk  factories,  and  to  grow  the  thousand  necessary  require- 
ments of  life ;  is  it  not  wonderful  that  steam  navigation  should  here 
labour  under  such  disadvantages  in  Its  extension;  and  that  advantages 
tested  and  approved  by  experience,  should  be  suffered  to  escape  those 
whose  individual  or  conjoint  Interest  It  is  to  embrace  them. 

The  late  Burmese  war  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  political  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  small  river  steamers  in  the  time  of  war,  and 
the  still  more  recent  military  operations  on  the  banlu  of  the  Indus, 
demonstrate,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity  there  exists  of  the 
Indian  government  having  an  effective  steam  force  always  at  their 
disposal,  in  order  to  overawe  the  turbulent,  protect  the  navigation  of 
their  rivers,  facilitate  communication,  and  open  new  sources  of  com- 
merce, and  consequently  of  revenue.  The  appeal  to  the  mercan- 
tile community  is  equally  strong,  and  in  fact  much  stronger,  it 
is  to  their  vast  individual  advantage  that  a  further  extension  of  river 
steam  navigation  takes  place ;  the  merchants  of  the  upper  provinces, 
as  formerly,  know  nothing  of  the  trade  of  U)e  lower  provinces ;  the 
merchants  of  the  lower  provinces  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing 
above  Mersapore ;  the  goods  transmitted  by  the  common  country  boats, 
whether  up  or  down,  are  liable  to  so  manv  accidents  that  the  rates  of 
insurance  are  much  higher  than  between  India  and  Great  Britain;  and 
these  dangers,  arising  from  their  being  continuallv  exposed  to  eddies, 
sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  shifting  sands,  sunken  trees,  and 
fallen  banks,  are  necessarily  encountered  hy  the  present  system  of 
tracking,  and  prolonged  by  this  tedious  and  uncertain  mode  of  travel- 
ling ;  added  to  this  is  the  continual  dan^r  of  robbery,  and  the  impos- 
sibilitv  of  guarding  against  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  being  compell- 
ed to  bring  to  every  evening  close  in  shore,  and  the  increased  expenoes 
entailed  and  constant  damage  done  to  the  goods. 

It  is  surprising  to  us  at  home  that  the  lesson  set  by  the  Americans 
has  not  been  followed  by  the  merchants  of  the  East.  India,  like  the 
Western  country,  is  the  land  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  American  boats 
somewhat  resembling  the  floating  baths  at  Paris,  and  differ  little  from 
the  first  class  budgerow  of  Calcutta,  other  than  having  an  upper  deck 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  the  funnel  being  placea  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  boat ;  a  description  and  drawing  of  one  of  these  boats 
is  given  in  .Mrs.  Trollope's  work  on  America.  There  is  a  striking 
anuo^  between  the  rivers  of  the  two  countries,  and  although  the 
American  maintain  a  greater  depth  of  water  all  the  year  round,  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  arising  from  natural  causes  are  common  to 
both.  Captain  Hail,  speaking  of  the  steam  boats  which  ply  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi,  obierves — **  Thirteen  vessels  of  this  aescription 
were  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  One  of  them,  called  the 
Amazon,  was  just  setting  off*  for  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  upwards  of 
1,400  miles  distant,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  which  they  hoped  to 
reach  in  ten  or  eleven  days,  though  they  Imd  to  go  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  current." 

**  These  boats  are  employed  exclusively  upon  the  river,  where  the 
water  is  always  smooth,  and  where,  also,  they  are  well  sheltered  by 
the  woods.    These  circumstances  allow  of  their  accommodation  being 
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raised  to  the  height  of  20,  aod  sometimes  30  feet  above  the  water. 
They  have  two  complete  and  distinct  tiers  of  apartments.  The  upper 
one  is  appropriated  to  what  are  called  deck  passengersi  who  pay  a 
very  small  sum  of  money,  hare  no  very  luxurious  accommodations, 
and  provide  themselvhs  with  food.  The  cabin  passengers,  or  those 
who  live  in  the  apartments,  fare  differently,  and  are,  of  course,  re- 
quired to  pay  a  higher  sum  for  their  passage." 

These  are  the  very  boats  best  adapted  for  our  Indian  rivers,  modi* 
fied  by  giving  them  greater  length,  so  as  to  ensure  the  smallest  draught 
of  water,  they  would  more  immediately  suit  the  wealthier  classes  of 
the  Indian  community,  and  the  conveyance  of  high  priced  or  perish- 
able artides,  or  those  which  are  liable  to  spoil  in  the  common  sailing 
boats. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  hi^h  pressure  steam  engines ; 
and  the  many  accidents  on  the  American  rivers  have  been  quoted  to 
show  the  impolicy,  if  not  inhumanity,  of  employing  them ;  but  we 
think  these  fears  over-rated,  as  they  hare  been  with  railway  steam 
engines ;  and  certainly  since  steam  has  become  so  universal  in  its 
application,  vast  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  machinery, 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  now  of  rare  occurrence  to  heir  of  the  blowing 
up  of  a  river  boat,  aud  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  ^nerally  found  to 
be  more  the  fault  of  the  parties  managing  the  engine  than  from  any 
defect  in  her  construction.  It  is  true  that  steam  tugs  answer  the  pur- 
pose, but  this  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  they  are  totally  unfit  for 
the  more  extended  purposes  of  commerce.  The  results  of  experience 
show  that  extended  accommodation  is  required ;  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  benefits  of  steam  power,  while  they  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  government  in  times  of  peace  in  carrying  bullion, 
stores,  &c,  to  and  from  the  presidency,  the  mercantile  community  and 
the  multitudes  of  Europeans  and  natives  continually  travelling  to  and 
fro,  are  either  wholly  debarred  from  sharing  in  these  advantages,  or, 
otherwise,  they  are  made  to  pay  those  exorbitant  rates  of  freight 
which  are  always  the  accompaniments  of  monopoly. 

The  Select  Uommittee  recommended  tugs  of  low  pressure,  in  order 
to  decrease  the  draught  and  furnish  more  space  in  regular  built  boats ; 
but  bad  steam  tues  answered  the  purpose  in  America,  on  the  Missis- 
sipi,  better  than  Uie  boats,  they  would  assuredly  have  adopted  them. 
On  the  Mississipi,  river  boats  are  propeUed,  against  a  strong  current, 
at  between  eight  and  nine  miles  per  hour,  averaging  the  voyage  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  which  is  1580  miles,  and  which  has  been 
performed  in  eight  days.  In  India,  up  to  the  present  day,  they  have 
attained  nothing  like  that  speed,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  current 
of  the  Ganges  is  of  much  less  force  than  the  Mississipi. 

The  Reports  of  Select  Committees  have  invariably  recommended 
the  employment  of  steam  boats  in  our  Indian  rivers:  the  advantages, 
says  one  of  them,  given  in  so  far  back  as  1829,  are  self  evident ;  first 
for  expedition,  secoudly  their  power  of  moving  up  and  down  the  rivers 
at  a  greater  draught  of  water  than  at  present ;  thirdly,  less  risk  of 
grounding,  and  they  might  have  added,  the  application  of  their  power 
to  back  them  off  the  shoal  when  groundea ;  fourthly,  a  saviuff  in 
anchors  and  cables.  Again,  it  is  maintained  by  them  that  the  Indian 
government  will  themselves  be  the  greatest  gainers  by  it,  and  recent 
events  have  testified  to  the  correctness  of  these  calculations.  The 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  disaster  and  plunder  by  the  native  vessels 
of  every  class  are  wholly  unknown  to  steamers  in  the  present  day. 
We  know  of  no  instance  where  they  have  been  plundered,  and  for  this 
ten  years  past  of  any  vessel  of  this  kind  having  been  k«t.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  common  with  the  sea  steamers,  they  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  moral  revolution  in  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  political  state  of  society,  bringing  all  parts  of  this  vast  empire 
into  one  narrow  circle  of  communication,  and  the  country  itself  within 
a  few  days  pleasurable  sail  of  Great  Britain. 

Two  manifest  causes  exist  for  the  non*adoption  of  rirer  steam 
navigation  in  India.  The  first  is  the  Indian  government  having  as 
many  stettmers  as  they  desire  under  existing  circumstancesi  they  are 
indisposed  to  add  to  the  load  of  debt  with  which  they  are  already 
overwhelmed  by  any  considerable  outlay  beyond  that  which  they  have 

g)ne  to  advance  steam  navigation  vi&  the  Red  Sea :  the  other  is,  the 
uropean  merchants  have  so  many  calls  for  their  capital,  as  merchants, 
bankers,  agriculturists,  brokers,  and  agents,  that  with  them  it  is  im- 
possible, iudividually  or  collectively,  to  speculate  to  any  extent  in  this 
way,  and  the  natives  are  either  too  poor  or  too  timia  to  embark  in 
anything  requiring  a  large  expenditure,  when  the  returns  are  not 
directly  manifest  to  them  according  to  their  strict  rules  of  mathema- 
tics. It  is,  therefore,  left  to  the  capitalists  of  this  country  to  unite 
and  subscribe  the  necessary  funds ;  and  attempts  have  been  made 
time  after  time  to  get  up  a  company  for  this  purpose,  but  the  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  commercial  afl^ rs,  and  the  little  encouragement 
given  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  were  content  to  enjoy  their 
monopoly,  proved  insurmouotable  barriers  to  succeti.    Timesi  bow- 


ever,  are  altered,  money  is  superabundant,  and  the  direction  of  East 
India  affairs  is  beginning  to  distinguish  itself  by  a  more  liberal  tine  of 
policy  than  has  been  displayed  in  bygone  times ;  it  is,  tfaerfore,  to  be 
hoped  that  British  capital  will  not  only  be  employed  largely  in  the 
extension  of  steam  navigation  in  the  rivers  of  India,  but  alM  in  deve- 
loping those  vast  resources  which  India  is  known  to  possess  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  those  lands  upon  which  we  are  now  dependent  for 
our  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  staple  commodities,  which, 
to  the  millions  at  home,  hare  become,  from  long  usage,  absolute  ne- 
cessaries* 

The  followinff  rates  of  hire  for  the  large  boats  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  expence  of  travelling  on  the  Ganges.  Assuming  a  voyage  to 
Allahabad  to  last  2i  months,  the  charge  would  be  for  a  Dacca  pinnace, 
1st  class,  at  18  to  20  rupees  per  diem,  or  for  the  trip  1,200  to  1,400 
rupees,  about  £140;  ditto,  of  the  lowest  class,  at  12  or  H  rupees  per 
diem,  or  for  the  trip,  900  to  1,000  rupees ;  Budgerow,  of  the  Ist  class, 
for  the  trip  650  rupees ;  ditto,  of  lowest  ditto,  450  rupees ;  Patella,  of 
600  maunds  (about  18  tons),  150  rupees ;  Oolak, of  ditto,  150  rupees; 
Pulwar,  of  ditto,  150  rupees. 

Of  the  distance  to  oe  traversed  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  we 
have  232  miles  from  Calcutta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moorshedabtd 
river  Bhagratta,  248  from  thence  to  Patna,  127  to  Ghazeepore,  aod 
200  to  Allahabad,  The  extreme  rise  of  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad  is 
45  feet,  by  the  15th  of  October  it  usually  falls  to  6  feet. 

A  plan  has  been  suggested  for  a  canal  communicntion,  by  which  a 
vast  distance,  and  consequently  loss  of  time,  would  be  saved ;  but  the 
stupendous  nature  of  the  undertaking  and  the  expence  attending  it 
precludes  the  necessity  of  discussing  this  subject,  which  probably  io 
some  future  day  will  be  carried  into  effect,  if  railroads  do  not  render 
such  an  undertaking  unnecessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  want  of  good 
roads  is  most  sensibly  felt  in  India.  In  the  Madras  presidem^  there 
are  no  roads  beyond  that  city ;  around  Calcutta  the  roads  are  few  aod 
very  indifferent,  and  many  of  the  roads  in  the  interior  are  no  other 
than  water  courses,  laid  dry  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  year* 


NUNHEAD  CEMETERY. 

Th£  first  stone  of  the  Chapel  to  be  erected  in  the  Cemetery  of  All 
Saints,  Nunhead,  near  Peckham,  was  laid  on  Monday,  the' 17th of 
June,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  the  chairman  of  the  London  Cemetery 
Company,  assisted  by  B.  Hawes,  Esq.,  the  deputy  chairman,  and  tbe 
other  Directors.  This  extensive  cemetery  containing  above  50  acres 
was  enclosed  and  laid  out  in  the  year  1838,  since  which  time  the  ser- 
vice has  been  read  in  temporary  buildings,  but  the  company  having 
resolved  to  erect  chapels  suitable  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  and  the 
increasing  accommodation  required  by  the  populousness  of  the  vicinitj, 
which  includes  Peckham,  Camberwell,  Deptford,  Lewisham,  &C.,  se- 
lected the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  architect,  under 
whose  direction  they  are  now  in  progress.  Both  chapels  are  in  tbe 
style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  England  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
14th  centurv,  known  as  decorated  English.  The  principal  chapel  is  to 
octagon  with  a  high  pitched  roof,  and  groined  ceiling,  modelled  after 
the  Chapter  House  at  York ;  the  exterior  is  to  be  built  of  Kentish 
Rag  and  Bath  stone.    Mr.  Winsland  is  the  contractor. 

With  regard  to  these  chapels,  considerable  interest  was  excited  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  among  the  architectural  profession  for  tbe 
result  of  the  competition,  which  the  Directors  of  toe  London  Ceme- 
tery Company  haa  instituted,  by  offering  premiums  of  100/.  for  tbe 
best,  and  50/.  for  tbe  second  approved  design,  limiting  tbe  expendi- 
ture to  6,000/.    Sixty-five  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in. 

Architectural  competitions  have  almost  become  a  bye  word  for 
jobbing  of  all  sorts ;  toere  has  been  too  often  **  a  foregone  conclusion.*' 
Intrigue  and  interest  have  been  set  to  work,  and  advertisements  have 
so  often  been  issued  for  desiens,  merely  to  cover  a  premeditated  job, 
or  favour  a  previously  selected  architect,  that  coiiy)etitions  are 
«•  caviare  to  the  general."  It  is  highly  gratifying,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  record  the  good  faith  with  which  the  Directors  acted; 
deeming  themselves  incompetent  from  unprofessional  experience,  to 
decide  upon  plans  and  designs,  where  it  was  evident  great  taste  aod 
talent  had  been  displaced,  they  referred  the  selection,  and  submitted 
all  the  drawings  to  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  report  which  he  made 
to  the  Directors  was  as  follows  :^ 

TO  THE  ARTISTS. 

15»  Bridge  Strtft,  Blmkfri«r»^ 
The  Directors  of  the  London  Cemetery  Company  feel  it  due  to  the  artiftt 
who  have  favoured  them  with  designs  for  the  Chapels  at  Nunhead  to  aims 
their  thanks  for  the  exertions  made  on  their  behalf,  and  their  apprsdatlon  of 
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mtX  taktit  coiit|HciM»U8ly  illaplaycil.    Tticy  have  much  pten sure  in 
Dog  to  rftcb  ATttBi  ji  copy  of  the  letter  in  Mbich  Sir  Hubert  Smirke 
i  to  ihtm  Lb«  iTSulu  qI  his  most  disinterested  <inil  yaticnt  rxarai nation 
tPftfal  drtwing». 
Ovpy)  ^%  Quiffn  sinnt  Siretit 

Fehruart/  16/A,  1844. 
G«fJitk!niin^  hurt  h\i  grent  difikuUy  in  fulfilling  the  promise  ma<)e  at 
ycor  mittMt  lo  point  oot  lo  your  notice  those  lieaigns  given  lor  the  intertrW 
Chii|j*{s  at  the  Nunhead  Cemrltry  which  arc»  In  my  judgment  best  rnlillrd 
to  the  two  prt-'iniums  proposed  to  be  avmrdtM!  j  but  I  U a vf  examined  ihem 
wrrfutty*  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  ninkc  a  just  selection. 

?ifity*five  artista  have  employed  themselves  upon  this  compelHion  for  yonr 
f»»unf,  and  have  submitted  to  you  moft  than  fouT  hundred  drawings  prrpared 
for  the  ofciision ;  a  very  large  ])ro[Hjrtion  of  this  number  ahrwing  a  high 
degrve  of  talent,  and  made  with  great  can*  and  la!x>tTr»  1  ho|>e  I  have  ^iven 
tci  each  of  these  drawings  the  considiTalion  that  was  due  to  ibem,  and  after 
VYlghhig  every  circuinstaoce  connected  with  the  dcsigtis  and  thr  objects  ni 
the  Directors  tn  regard  to  the  work»  I  beg  leave  lo  say,  that  I  nm  of  opinion 
thi*  ^Qthor  of  the  design  numbered  16,  (comprising  thirteen  drawings)  U  en- 
titled to  the  Arst  premium,  and  the  author  of  that  numbered  5^,  (comprising 
jtftcen  drawings)  to  the  second  premium. 

Vour  :H?cr«tary  informed  me  that  you  were  destroui  I  should  alsoatlcct  for 
yoar  notice  any  three  other  designs  which  might  appear  to  me  specially  df*- 
•erting  of  your  approbation  ;  I  trust,  however,  you  will  excuse  me  in  drclin- 
Iflg  to  do  this,  for  there  arc  so  many  others  which  are  excellent  and  well- 
j«msidered  designs,  that  1  should  feel  much  rt'luctancc  in  olTering  any  farther 
lipttiiott  uptm  the  comparatve  merits  of  the  artists  who  made  them* 

I  regret  eJtcecdingly  to  know  that  so  much  laknt,  leaJ,  and  industry  can 
have  I  o  olli<*r  rcirard  upon  this  occasion  than  the  wclUdescrvcd  ejcpression 
ol  your  ^nse  of  their  merits,  with  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  favuur 
ifcam-  i  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 
IV  UU  Dirtetof$  </  (Signed;  Robekt  Smiike. 

The  London  CtmeUry  Company, 
Tbo  architect  of  the  deaigo  No*  16,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Liltlep  of 
Kortharoberland  Street,  New  Road. 

The  architect  of  the  design  No*  55,  was  Mr.  Brakspeare,  a  gentle- 
roan  brought  up  IB  Mr.  Barry's  oBice. 

The  Directora,  in  order  to  test  still  further  the  impartiality  of  the 
deeiaiom  formed  an  exhibition  of  the  designs,  iix  their  office  at  Bridge 
St^^et,  which  was  open  to  general  inspection  for  two  days,  and  gave 
mncU  satisfaction  to  the  competing  artists, 

Mr-  Little  waa  instructed  to  take  ihe  necessary  steps  for  carrying 
!ii5  dtsign  into  execution,  provided  the  amount  did  not  exceed  lb" 
estim^to  which  h*^  had  reported,  and  we  are  gratified  to  hear  that  the 
iDOiiDt  of  the  accepted  tender  by  Mr.  Winslaud,  is  1>pIow  his  eall- 
D»te,  and  ihtt  the  works  are  proceeding. 

Wc  have  given  the  above  detiils,  as  we  consider  tt  a  fair  example 
of  the  maimer  in  which  competition  designs  should  be  treated. 
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INSTlTljTIi  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 
In  annual  convenaziom  given  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  president,  took 
^00  Friday  and  Saturtlay,  June  7lh  and  Stb,  and  when  the  at- 
tttodatkee  waj  even  more  numerous  than  on  former  occasions.  About 
300  gentlemen  were  present  on  Friday,  but  un  Saturday  the  assem- 
Uage  was  much  more  brilliant,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  per- 
»pni  for  rank  in  fcieoce  or  the  line  arts  in  this  country.  The  worthy 
bosi,  attended  by  Mr.  Manby,  ihe  secretary  of  the  institution,  received 
the  visitors  on  their  arrival,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate 
all  the  very  beautiful  and  curious  things  exhibited  at  this  reimion ;  we, 
however,  particularly  noticed  some  very  good  busts  by  Mr.  S.  E.Jones, 
otie  of  Major  Blakenev,  the  other  of  Mr.  Manby,  the  secretary,  both  of 
which  were  remarkable  for  their  spirit,  their  good  taste,  and  their 
itrlking  sirniUtude  to  the  originals  j  there  were  some  busts  of  mticb 
tnrfii  by  the  lame  rising  artist  in  the  ditferent  rooms;  as  also  a  very 
bf^tjiiful,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  sketch,  made  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
cf  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  horseback,  by  E,  H.  B  liley, 
which  WM  much  admired ;  some  bronzes  from  the  collections  of  Mr. 
F.Hodgson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Devilie,  and  Mr.  Griasell,  were  in  the  rooms,  as 
al«>  wood  carvings  from  Rogers^  Pratt,  and  Vincent ;  a  very  beautiful 
effrtfing  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  dog,  by  T-  Laadsecri  from  a  re- 


cent picture  of  his  brother  Edwitf  s,  and  a  Maltese  flog  by  the  same 
clever  artisU.  Scaolan  had  several  excellent  sketches  ol  scenes  in 
domestic  life ;  the  best  was  an  episode  from  the  history  of  the  While- 
bov  in  Ireland,  an  affecting  picture  now  being  engraved  by  Brown.  A 
coilcctionof  rings  intended  to  illustrate  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  Grecian  history,  formed  of  beautifully  carved  heads  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers  and  poets,  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also 
some  natural  flowers  coated  with  metal  br  thr^  electro-deposit,  after 
Elkington  and  Co.'s  process,  and  some  by  the  simple  electrotype  itself 
from  Captain  Ibbetson.  The  principal  saloon  was  illuminated  by  an 
elegantly  cut-glass  chandelier  from  ApsleyPellatl's.  The  ck/«  d'oiuvre 
of  Uie  evetiing,  however,  were  a  bust  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  belonging  to  Mr.  Detinys,  remarkable  for  the  slern  expression 
of  tne  countenance,  and  the  bold  freedom  of  its  style,  and  a  choice 
painting  by  Dernier,  supposed  to  be  a  likeness  of  his  mother,  the  most 
exquisite  thing  in  its  way  that  we  have  ever  seen ;  some  very  g'>od 
naodeU  of  animals,  &c.,  in  ttrta  cotta,  were  exhibited  by  B.  Sangio- 
vanni,  the  Neapolitan,  of  whose  works  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  favourably ;  Mr.  Dunn,  of  tlie  Chinese  Museum,  contributed 
some  very  beautiful  tidng?,  one  of  them  being  a  curneo,  presented  lo 
him  when  iu  China,  by  Howqua,  and  other  Hong  merchants,  valued  in 
that  country  at  'l,UOii/.  Advanciiig  further  in  the  rooms,  we  found 
some  cbronoroeters  from  Dent  and  Frodsham ;  and  also  a  machine  for 
tracing  ellipses,  by  Mr,  Farey,  a  geotleman  well  known  io  the  scienti- 
fic world* 

In  the  model-room,  which  was  lighted  by  two  gas  chandeliers,  on 
Faraday's  priociple,  were  various  models  of  stciim-mgines,  by  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald,  G.  Reonie,  Maudslay  and  Field,  Boulton  and  Watt, 
and  Borrie,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  full  sixed  model  of 
Greener's  harpoon  gun.  Around  the  room  were  arranged  models  of 
various  light-houses;  a  Russiiin  camel  for  lifting  Urge  ve»i*els  over 
sand-banks;  and  some  interesting  models  from  the  Admiralty  ;  Bnm- 
nefs  apparatus  for  building  harbours  in  deep  and  rough  water ;  models 
of  various  forms  of  screw  propellers  |from  Rennie,  Smith,  Galloway, 
and  Grantham);  Mitcheirs  screw-pile  ligfilliouse  and  battery,  pro- 
posed for  the  Goodwin-sands;  Bushes  caisson,  aiid  a  compaas  of  his, 
intended  for  the  Royal  yacht;  a  model  to  show  the  principle  of  the 
atmospheric  railway  from  Mr.  Vigooles;  Prosser's  timber  railway, 
carriage,  and  locomotive^  with  guid*-whcels  for  traversing  very  sharp 
curves  ;  Barlow's  hollow  iron  keys  for  fabteniog  the  rails  in  the  chairs ; 
Wood's  soft  metal  bearings  for  railway  axles;  agricoUural  imple- 
njents  from  Cottam ;  models  of  London-bridge  with  its  cofl'erdams, 
and  part  of  the  centering  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey-bridge,  and  of  Scotncy 
Ciistle,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Dighton  ;  a  model  of  the  Dover  terminus,  by 
Mr.  Salter;  a  pair  of  finely  turned  candelabra,  made  of  slate  from  Mr. 
G.  K.  FollocVs  pant -draining  quarries  near  Bangor,  North  Wales; 
curious  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  with  that  material.  The  walls 
of  this  room  hM  a  very  beautiful  appearance  given  to  them  by  some 
■pixlmens  from  Mr.  Ponsonby,  of  Regent  Circas  Piccadilly,  of  Mr, 
Albano's  patent  Cannabic  architectural  oroamenls,  highly  gilt  und 
burnished  ;  Ihey  were  very  much  admired. 

In  the  lower  rooms  were  the  heavier  models  of  machinery,  consist- 
ing of  Buunelt  and  Corpc's  concentric  ring  engine,  Bodmer*s  breaks 
for  preventing  injury  to  heavy  machinery,  and  many  other  interesting 
and  ingenious  specimens,  which  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 

noticing.  *  ,    • 

The  rooms  were  exceedingly  crowded,  but  among  the  distingmshed 
visitors  present  we  piirticuiarly  recognised  the  Manjuis  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  Devon,  DuodL-uald,  and  Lovelace  ;  Lords 
Blayney  ami  Courteney  ;  Mr,  Baron  Parke  und  Mr.  Baron  Holfe;  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  his  Excellency  AU  Etleodi,  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador, and  suite  ;  Sirs  R.  Peel,  G.  Murray,  H.  Douglas,  G.  Clerk, 
and  B.Martin;  Major- Generals  Monteith  and  Paaley;  Colonels  Ma- 
berly,  Sykes,  Jackson,  Herbert,  and  Sbane  ;  Lieutenant -Colonels 
Spoltiswoode,  Sabiue,  Alderton  and  Welts  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr. 
SherriffMoon:  and  among  the  distinguished  foreign  visitors  Meer 
Jaffir  Ali  Khau,  Hoof  Oolah  Khan,  Moli  tmmed  Allee,  from  Sural ; 
Counts  Lope/,  Gola,  and  de  Rosen ;  Barons  de  Linden  and  de  Ger- 
lache;  Messieurs  Horace  Vernet,  Bauguiet,  Godesharle,  Siemens, 
Strateiieus,  Biiidewaldc,  Vanxollef,  Mex,  md  Hebeler ;  Professors 
Brand,  Wheatstone,  Hoaking,  Ansled,  Farad  ay  ^  Willis,  aod  Barlow; 
and  almost  every  eminent  artiit,  architect,  iiud  mao  of  science  now  io 
LondoQ. 


PORTUMNA  BRIDGE.— SHANNON. 
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*'  Dtstrifttian  qf  a  Bridge  a^rott  the  river  Shafmon^M^Povtumna,'*  .  ,«„• 
the  Mmutn  cyT  Proctedingt  qf  the  l^,mijm  «/  tivU^ymMf^  g7, 
IgU."    By  Thomas  Rhodes,  M,  Init.  iPl?^  "V  ^^^  ^^C> 

Thii  piper  desoibei  t  bridgts  which  has  b«eti  eitcted  aerois  the  river 
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Sbaimoii  tt  Portomot,  to  form  a  oMMnmieitimi  btiwMB  the  oooities  of 
Oalway  tDd  Tippertry,  at  the  tpol  whfrv  a  timber  bridge  fonoeriy  stood. 
Tbe  present  straetnre  is  oomposed  of  strtight  oist  iroo  girders,  rssting  mpoo 
piers  formed  of  timber  pilest  kttiiif  thiiteeo  opeoiogs  of  18  feet  6  inches 
span  each,  between  the  llpperary  shore  and  Hayes  Islaodi  and  twelve  open- 
ings of  the  lame  span,  between  the  island  and  tbe  outer  pier  of  the  swiffl- 
bridge,  which  is  40  (eet  6  inches  span,  and  is  close  to  the  Galway  shore.  The 
total  length  of  the  bndge  is  558  feet  6  inches,  exclofiTe  of  the  width  of 
Hayes  Island,  opon  the  centre  of  which  are  placed  tbe  toll-boose,  and  a  stone 
obelisk,  commemorative  of  the  building  of  the  bridge,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Works  for  Ireland.  The  width  between  the 
balustrsdes  is  17  feet.  The  ashlar  work  and  rubbje  masonry  of  the  abut- 
ments, tbe  pier  of  the  swivel-bridge,  the  toll-boose,  and  the  retaining  walls, 
are  of  Portumna  limestone,  and  are  built  with  hydraulic  mortar,  the  lime  of 
which  was  burnt  from  the  same  description  of  stone  as  that  used  in  the 
building.  In  the  foundations,  tbe  sheeting  piles  are  of  red  pine ;  the  bear- 
ing piles  of  beech  and  larch ;  and  the  main  piles  and  waling  pieces  for  sup- 
porting tbe  roadway  girders  are  of  Meroel  timber.  The  eartb  having  been 
excavated  down  to  the  solid  strata,  of  sufficient  space  for  the  abutments,  re- 
taining walls,  counterforts,  and  the  foundations  for  the  swivel  bridge  (the 
latter  being  done  by  means  of  two  coffer-dams)  $  tbe  foundatioB  or  bearing 
piles  8  feet  long  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  were  driven  4  feet  apart,  from 
centre  to  centre,  along  the  foot  of  the  abutment  walls,  and  a  capping  of 
Dantzic  timber  12  inches  by  6  inches  was  spiked  to  thera ;  the  whole  area  of 
tbe  foundation  under  the  walls  snd  counterforts,  was  covered  with  a  thick- 
ness of  12  inches  of  concrete,  composed  of  six  parts  of  clean  gravel  and  sand, 
and  one  of  lime.  A  course  of  flas-stones  7  inches  thick,  was  then  laid  and 
tbe  walls  were  built,  being  backed  with  vreU  pounded  clay  from  the  excava- 
tions, as  the  masonry  proceeded ;  the  space  between  the  retaining  walls  wai 
then  filled  to  the  underside  of  the  roadway,  and  levelled  to  receive  tbe 
broken  stone  or  metalling.  The  uhlar  work  and  backing,  were  laid  flash  in 
their  respective  kinds  of  mortar,  and  every  course  was  wdl  grouted,  so  that 
the  whole  might  become  one  solid  mass.  The  mortar  was  made  of  Portumna 
lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  fine  sifted  and 
wrought  in  a  pug-milL  The  main  piles,  14  inches  square,  (after  being 
Kyanixed,)  were  driven  at  least  9  feet  into  the  solid  ground,  at  distances  ^ 
20  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  w^re  cut  off  level,  at  the  height  of 
9  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  summer  water-level.  The  caps  were 
then  tenoned  upon  them,  all  the  joints  having  in  them  a  sheet  of  patent  felt 
saturated  with  boiled  tar.  The  cast  iron  girders  are  20  feet  long,  17  inches 
deep,  and  1  k  inch  thick,  with  a  fianch  at  tbe  top  8  inches  wide,  to  receive 
the  roadway  plates,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  4  inches  in  width.  They 
are  supported  by  chairs  cast  in  the  caps,  and  are  secured  by  distance  pieces. 
The  roadway  plates  are  { inch  thick,  secured  by  bolts  and  nuts,  and  tbe 
joints  made  with  iron  cement.  Cast  iron  fascia  plates  are  screwed  to  the 
outside  girders,  to  carry  the  wrought  Iron  balustrade. 

Previously  to  leaving  the  manufactory  of  Meurs.  J.  and  R.  Mallet  (Dob- 
lin),  where  they  were  cast,  all  the  girders  were  proved,  by  placing  them  on 
supports  20  feet  apart,  and  suspending  from  the  upper  edge  a  weight  of  12 
tons,  which  was  made  to  traverse  tnm  end  to  end  of  the  ^rder,  in  order  to 
sul^ect  each  part  to  the  same  test. 

The  swivel-bridge  is  composed  of  two  leaves,  with  a  elear  opening  of  40 
feet  for  the  navigable  channeL  The  ribs  forming  the  arched  part  of  the 
bridge,  from  the  abutment  to  the  centre,  are  each  cast  in  one  piece,  with 
fiaoches  at  the  radiating  line,  to  which  the  cross  tie-plate  is  bolted ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  each  rib  is  carried  across  the  upper  frame,  to  the  circular  tie- 
plate  at  the  end ;  these  have  also  flanches  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
arched  ribs,  and  are  bolted  together ;  tbe  flanches  on  the  upper  edge  of  tbe 
ribs,  receive  the  roadway  planldog,  which  is  of  British  oak  2)  inches  thidi. 
The  leaves  turn  on  case-hardened  iron  rollers,  and  require  about  15  toas  of 
ballast,  to  balance  them.  The  oonstmetion  Is  minntdy  deaoibed,  with  the 
quantity  of  materials  of  all  kinds  employed,  the  dimenskma  of  the  several 
parts  of  Uie  masonry,  tbe  timber  work,  Mid  the  cast  and  wrought  iron 
work. 

The  specifications,  the  form  of  tender,  and  the  prices  of  the  various  por- 
tions, are  given,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  total  coat  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  extra  work,  superintendence,  law  expenses,  &e.,  was  £24,131  8s.  Id. 

Extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  works, 
give  the  dates  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  several  parts, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  first  stone  of  the  abutmento  was  laid  on  the 
13th  September,  1838,  and  that  the  whole  structure  was  finished  on  the  13th 
January,  1842. 

WELLINGTON  BRIDGE,  NEAR  AIRE. 

•*  Accownt  nfthe  huUding  qf  the  *  WtUmgttm^  Bridge,  over  the  rwer  Aire, 
at  Leede:*^    March  5, 1844.    By  John  Timpxblky. 

This  bridge  was  erected  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  John  Rennie ;  it  is  situated  on  the  line  of  road  leading  from  Leeds 
towards  M'ortley  and  Armley,  and  spans  the  river  Aire  at  a  spot  where  it  is 
100  feet  wide,  and  about  6  feet  in  depth ;  tbe  banks  rising  to  between  7  feet 
and  8  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  borings,  which  were  made  to 
tbe  depth  of  30  feet,  on  each  shore,  to  prove  the  ground,  previously  to  com- 

I  ThtHlsmsston  of  this  papsr  was  ertsadsdthnmgh  part  of  the  sacetlBgs  of  March  >th 
aodiaUu 


mendsf  the  eoBstroettoa,  showed  tbo  strata  to  consist  of  ine  sand,aBd  then 
saod  tad  gravel,  with  thin  layers  of  what  wu  supposed  to  be  stone,  but  mu 
probably,  hard  concreted  gravel,  such  as  was  afterwards  found  in  excavstiag 
for  tbe  foundations.  That  on  the  south  bank,  was  commeneed  in  the  middle 
of  September,  1817.  The  upper  part,  for  6  or  7  feet  in  depth,  was  throagh 
fine  soft  sand  ;  then  came  a  bed  of  alluvial  gravel,  containing,  at  about  12 
feet  from  the  surface,  bUck  rotten  wood,  roots  of  trees,  shells,  bones,  snd 
horns  of  animals.  The  upper  part  of  this  gravel  was  coarse  and  opeo,  hot  it 
gradually  became  finer  and  more  compact,  until  it  assumed  the  bardaeis  of 
a  concreted  mass,  resembling  agglomerate,  very  like  (esoept  in  coloor)  the 
Blackwall  rock,  which  was  tsken  up  about  forty  years  since,  in  deepeaiog 
the  entrance  from  the  Thames  to  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  Upon 
this  stratum  Mr.  Rennie  ordered  the  foundation  to  be  placed,  although  it 
waa  not  so  deep  by  4  ieet,  as  he  had  originally  intended. 

The  coffer-dam,  which  wu  formed  of  a  double  row  of  piles  of  half  timbers, 
from  15  feet  to  18  fact  in  length,  was  then  completed ;  the  best  earth  that 
could  be  procured  for  the  puddle,  was  of  so  light  a  nature,  that  in  high 
freshes  the  leakage  became  so  considerable,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  allow 
the  dam  to  fill  with  water,  to  prevent  its  blowing  up.  The  details  of  tbe 
construction  of  this  coifer-dam  are  given.  It  was  kept  dry  by  a  steam-engine 
of  6  horses'  power,  which  was  fixed  on  the  shore,  and  worked  the  pomps  by 
an  endless  chain.  The  quantity  of  water  was  such  as  to  keep  the  poops 
constantly  at  work,  night  and  day.  The  eofifer-dam  for  the  north  bank  wsi 
cOBStmoted  after  the  foundations  on  the  south  shore  were  finished.  The 
detaila  are  then  given  of  the  sheet  piling  and  wales,  Ac.,  in  front  of  the  abot- 
ments,  which  are  each  30  feet  long,  by  28  feet  wide,  at  the  bottom,  dimin- 
ishing by  ofihets  to  27  foet  in  length,  by  21  feet  in  width,  at  the  apringiagof 
the  arch. 

The  abntmente  are  built  in  radiating  courses  within,  but  on  the  £sces  they 
are  horizontal ;  the  stones  were  from  14  inches  to  18  inches  thick,  cnt  cor- 
rectly from  templates,  made  to  suit  the  respective  courses.  The  lowest 
foundation  courses  were  of  large  blocks,  laid  dry,  and  the  joints  well 
grouted ;  but  the  other  courses,  up  to  the  ordinary  water  line,  were  laid  ia 
mortar,  made  from  magnesian  limestone,  got  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Aire,  a  f^ 
miles  above  Fierry  Bridge  t  the  proportions  were,  one  part  of  lime,  one  pari 
of  dean  sharp  river-sand,  and  one  part  of  forge  scale,  the  whole  well  mixed 
and  tempered,  and  used  quite  hot.  Tbe  grout  wu  made  from  the  aame  hme, 
and  wu  used  for  all  the  courses,  except  the  lowest,  where  Parker's  cement 
wu  employed,  which  wu  also  used  for  pointing  all  the  face  joints  up  u  high 
u  the  water-leveL  In  the  other  parts  of  the  structure,  the  mortar  wu  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  lime  to  two  parts  of  sand,  but  that  for  the  arch  was 
made  of  equal  proportions  of  lime  and  sand.  Great  care  is  steted  to  have 
been  taken  with  the  joints,  u  no  under-pinning  wu  allowed,  the  beds  of  tbe 
stones  being  all  dressed  to  coincide  accurately.  The  ordinary  allowance  was 
ith  inch  for  each  joint,  but  on  trying  the  first  fourteen  courses,  from  tbe 
springing,  it  wu  found,  that  1  inch  only  wu  taken  up  by  the  joiota,  which 
gave  i^th  inch  for  eaoh.  The  stones  were  laid  on  the  south  aide  by  a 
moveable  crane,  and  on  the  north  side  firom  the  end  of  the  two-whaded  trndi 
(somewhat  reaembling  a  timber-carriage)  by  which  they  were  brought  from 
the  stone-yard  on  the  south  bank,  alona  a  wooden  tramway  and  temporary 
bridge,  extending  from  the  south  to  the  north  shore,  using  either  a  simple 
sling,  or  sheave-blocks,  for  pUcing  the  stones,  according  to  their  dimensions 
and  weight.  The  construction,  dimensions,  and  cost  of  this  truck  and  of  the 
crane  are  given  in  detaiL 

The  abutmente  being  finished,  tbe  piles  were  driven,  to  support  the  centres, 
which  were  fixed  so  high  u  to  be  above  the  freshes.  The  lagging  wu  laid 
5  inchea  higher  than  the  proposed  arch,  to  allow  for  it  settlement.  Tbe  six 
centres  were  framed  of  Memel  pine,  each  rib  containing  abont  370  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  The  striking-wedges  were  of  seuoned  oak,  well  greased ;  they 
were  6  inches  wide  and  9  inches  in  height  altogether,  the  middle  one,  which 
was  the  largut,  behig  the  striking  wedge.  They  wrere,  however,  found  to  be 
too  narrow,  for  they  were  squeezed  upwards  of  an  inch  into  the  timber,  by 
the  weight  of  the  eentru  and  the  masonrv.  Prior  to  fk'aming  tbe  centres, 
ooe-balf  of  the  arch,  which  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  91  fbet  radius,  with  a 
versed  sine  of  15  feet,  wu  laid  down,  full  size,  upon  a  platform,  from  which 
templates  vrere  made,  for  dressing  the  voossoirs  and  arch-stones ;  the  front 
vonssohrs  were  7  feet  on  the  bed,  at  the  springing,  diminishing  to  4  ftti>  at 
the  crown ;  but  the  interior  arch-stones,  near  the  springing,  were  much  wider. 
The  arch-stones  vrere,  on  an  average,  3  feet  long,  by  18  inchea  thick*  It 
wu  customary,  in  setting  the  stones,  to  saturate  them  vrith  water ;  a  thin 
coat  of  mortar  wu  laid  on  the  under  stone,  the  upper  one  wu  loirertd«  aod 
wdl  beaten  down  while  the  mortar  vru  aoft;  the  amhaM  were  thus  brought 
doaely  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  any  iaterstteu  that  remained,  were 
grouted,  after  the  vertical  jointa  had  been  pointed  with  cement 

When  the  arch  wu  turned  to  the  extent  of  one-third  firom  each  side»  about 
20  tons  of  stone  were  piled  on  the  crovm,  u  an  equipobe  for  the  ocatres, 
and  the  hanachei  were  not  loaded  until  the  key-stonu  were  placed.  The 
turning  of  the  arch  occupied  four  vreeks;  when  that  wu  finished,  tbe 
haunchu  were  completed,  and  the  centres  were  eued ;  but  it  wu  fonnd  that 
the  weight,  which  before  tbe  arch  wu  keyed  wu  equal  to  1000  tone,  bad 
foreed  the  wedgu  into  the  timber,  so  u  to  render  it  necessary  to  cut  some 
of  them  out,  which  occupied  three  days  for  the  first  easing.  A  second  easing 
took  place  two  days  after,  and  after  a  third  euUig  the  centres  were  removed. 
During  the  progreia  of  the  work,  the  arch  squeeaed  down  about  2|  incfaeai 
in  a  few  days  after  the  ceatiea  were  atru^,  it  aettled  1^  iaeb,  which  is- 
ecMMd  alvwly  to  tt  lMbe%  ate  wUoh  aa  forthtf  nbiidflMe  WW 
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The  BTch  hid  tboB  AnlTed  at  the  exact  dimensions  which  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  Rennie. 

An  iccouot  it  then  given  of  the  progress  of  the  remsjnder  of  the  stmctore 
the  forming  of  the  parapet,  the  roadway,  the  approaches,  &e.,  the  whole  of 
which  were  finished  on  the  18th  of  Jane,  1819,  having  occupied  thirty-three 
months  in  constraction.  The  stone  used  in  the  bridge,  is  a  brown  coarse 
sandstone,  or  mili-stone  grit,  of  great  durability,  from  the  quarries  at  Bram- 
Jey.fall,  about  four  miles  from  the  bridge;  they  were  brought  down  by  water 
to  within  120  yards  of  the  work.  The  price  of  the  stone  in  the  vessel  along- 
side the  work,  scappled  ready  for  dressing,  wu  9d,  per  cubic  foot ;  the 
dressing  and  setting,  exclusive  of  the  cornice  and  the  parapet,  cost  4^d,  per 
cubic  foot,  which,  with  conveyance  and  mortar,  made  in  the  whole  15(1.  per 
cubic  foot ;  the  cost  of  the  cornice  and  parapet  waUs  wu  about  id  per  eobie 
foot  extra. 

The  total  quantity  of  masonry  was  80,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  the  bridge,  including  the  toll-house,  was  £7,530. 

Bimarkt, — Mr.  Rennie  concurred  in  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of  the 
*  Wellington'  Bridge ;  it  presented  an  excellent  example  of  theory  and  prac« 
tice,  not  only  on  account  of  its  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of  equi- 
librium, but  from  the  oorrectneu  with  which  the  works  had  been  executed, 
M  was  evinced  by  the  small  subsidence  of  the  areh  after  the  centres  were 
struck.  Respecting  the  theory  of  the  arch,  writers  were  neariy  agreed  upon 
the  principle  established  by  De  la  Hire,  upon  the  eqoilibrinm  of  a  loadM 
chain,  or  of  a  series  of  voussoirs,  or  wedges,  with  polished  touching  surfaces, 
as  shown  in  his  *  Traite  de  Mecanique,'  in  1695.^  The  subject  had  been 
variously  demonstrated  by  writers,  but  with  little  effect;  architects  were 
forced  to  select  examples  at  random,  for  which  no  precise  rules  existed ;  but 
any  persons  on  examining  the  actual  state  ot  an  iM|nilibrated  arch  of  solid 
materials,  or  of  a  substantial  chain  suspended  at  its  extremities  by  points, 
would  immediately  perceive  the  difference  in  the  curves,  or  loads  on  the  ex- 
tradoe,  arising  from  the  want  of  sensibility  in  the  arch,  or  in  other  words, 
from  friction  and  adhesion.  Hitherto  theory  had  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend these  retarding  forces,  which  had  actually  been  so  servioeable  to  the 
architect :  Perronet  was  perhaps  the  first  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  the 
subject ;  the  experiments  that  he  undertook,  on  the  absolute  strength  of 
materials,  in  the  year  1758,  pravionsly  to  the  commencement  of  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  Nenilly,*  and  subsequently,  those  by  Gautfaey,  on  the  failoro 
of  the  piers  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,^  at  Paris,  Wero  very  instrumental 
in  the  advancement  of  the  art.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  owing  to  the  good 
quality  of  the  material,  that  Perronnet  was  enabled  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties which  arose  from  the  unusual  subsidence  of  the  arches,  in  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly.  The  splaying  of  the  arches,  by  which  a  double  curvature  was  given 
to  them,  and  which  had  been  iigudidously  copied  in  this  country,  was 
neither  justified  by  science  nor  practice.  The  results  of  the  French  experi- 
ments were  much  too  slow  in  reaching  this  country,  and  the  strength  of 
building  materials  was  but  little  attended  to,  until  within  a  recent  period. 

In  the  year  1824,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young  having  engaged  to  contri- 
bute the  article  '  Bridge,'  to  the  Supplement  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  *  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,'  applied  to  Mr.  Rennie,  to  furnish  the  particulars  of 
the  Waterloo  and  Soothwark  bridges,  then  just  completed ;  when,  finding 
the  data  insufficient,  Mr.  Rennie  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
absolute  and  relative  strength  of  materials,  part  of  which  be  communicated 
to  T)r,  Young,  and  he  subsequently  published  the  whole  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  for  1818.^  The  results  were  then  applied  to  the  calculations, 
on  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  of  those  bridges,  perhapa  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  and  which  were  more  amply  applied  afterwards  to  bridges  in 
general  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  his  tables  of  the  rdative  boldness  of  brick,  stone, 
and  kon  bridges,  were  valuable  accessions  to  our  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject.' As  regarded  the  friction  of  arches,  Mr.  Rennie  found  that  the  areh 
stones  of  Waterloo  and  New  London  bridges  oommenoed  gliding,  or  pressing 
upon  the  centres,  at  angles  of  from  33""  to  Si"")  he  believed  that  soon  after 
the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  commenced,  the  centres  would  have  very  little 
pressoie  on  them,  even  from  stones  at  an  angle  of  45*^.  As  to  the  gliding  of 
the  arch  stones  at  the  haunches,  from  the  pressure  of  the  npper  voussoirs, 
be  bad  never  seen  an  instance  of  it ;  but  he  bad  seen  the  haunches  so  mueh 
eased  from  the  centres,  by  the  lateral  action,  exerted  in  driving  the  stones 
into  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  as  to  aUow  the  lagging,  or  cross  bearers  above 
the  ribs,  to  be  taken  out.  This  proved  the  oorrectness  of  the  rotative  svstem 
of  vouasoin,  as  shown  by  experiment.  With  respect  to  adhesion,  Mr.  Ren- 
nsa  bad  seen  its  effect  on  broken  arches  of  considereble  magnitude,  among 
the  buildings  of  Rome,  and  also  in  the  bridge  ci  Alcantara  over  the  Tagus, 
where  the  centre  arch,  of  nearly  100  feet  span,  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
Prencb,  leaving  the  adjoining  arches  and  piers,  which  were  upwards  of  90 
feet  in  height,  standing  perfectly  imdisturbed.  With  respect  to  the  magni- 
tude of  arches,  M.  Perronet  expressed  himself  confident  that  arohes  of  500 
feet  span  could  be  safely  executed.  The  bridge  which  he  proposed  to  con- 
stmci,  over  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  at  Melun,  consisted  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle  of  400  feet.  The  experience  he  had  derived  from  the  length  of  the 
primitive  radii  of  the  the  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  and  his  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  materials,  would  appear  to  justify  so  bold  an  experiment. 

«  'Tnlt^dcMdcuilqQe.'    DeUHIrt.    I2mo.    Paris,  16M. 

*  Dccrlpttoo  dct  prqieta  et  d«  U  conttrncticm  det  Fonts  de  NealUL  de  Nsntes,  d'Or- 

(,4«.»    Perfamel.    4lo.    Paris,  178B. 
«  '  CeiMlnicllott  desPoots.*    Gantbejr.  4to.    Paria,18Q9. 
«  Vld«*FhU.Train.,*l618.p.  118. 

avMa  *AWMHIieeaAiebsiaadllHlraiutBB«it  plsts.>  BytnaHWare.  6to. 
sa4oB«  I8D9* 


Mr.  Rennie  was  of  opinion,  that  with  our  strong  magnesum  limestones  and 
hard  granites,  arches  of  larger  span  than  any  hitherto  built,  might  be  ufely 
constructed.  There  were  numerous  examples,  both  in  andent  and  modem 
times,  of  very  large  arches.  The  bridge  of  Narni,  in  Italy,  of  Vielle  Brioude, 
in  France,®  and  of  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  by  the  ancients ;  and  those  of  Gignac, 
and  of  Castcl  Vecchirf,  by  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  cylindrical  vaulting  (the  remains  of  which  still  existed),  was  the  bridge  of 
Trezzo,  over  the  Addu,  in  the  Milanese.'  The  span  was  251  feet  over  the 
chord,  and  266  feet  over  the  semicircle.  The  stone  beams  in  the  church  of 
the  JesuiU  at  Nismes,  and  those  between  the  towers  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
the  former  equal  to  the  segment  of  an  arch  of  565  feet  span,  and  the  latter 
to  one  of  262  feet  span,  proved  how  much  could  be  done  with  materials  of 
small  dimensions.'  In  modern  times  there  were  examples  of  bold  vaulting 
in  France,  in  the  bridges  of  Neuilly,  Mantes,  St.  Maixence,  and  Jena;  in 
Italy,  in  the  Ponte  Sta.  Trinita,  Turin ;  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  bridges 
of  Llanrwst,  of  Pont-y-tu-Prydd,  of  Gloucester,  of  Chester,  and  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Waterloo  over  the  Thames ;  independently  of  numerous  arches  and 
viaducts,  more  recently  erected  for  the  use  of  railways.  The  redil  of  curva- 
ture of  the  centre  arch  of  New  London  bridge,  taken  near  the  vertex,  would 
equal  in  boldness  an  arch  of  333  feet ;  and  the  length  of  the  key-stone,  at  4 
feet  9  inches,  would  make  the  depth  only  ^V^h  of  the  whole  span. 

The  origin  of  the  arch  had  occasioned  much  controversy.  The  subject 
bad  been  learnedly  investigated  by  Dutens,  Le  Roy,  King,  and  others,  but 
apparently  to  little  purpose,  as  the  invention  of  the  arch  would  now  appear 
to  be,  with  more  justice,  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  as  they  seemed  to  have 
used  it,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  researches  of  modem 
travellers,  particulariy  those  of  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,*  proved  that  the 
brick  arch  wm  known  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amenoiph  L,  1540  years  b.c, 
and  the  stone  arch  in  the  time  of  Psamaticus  IL,  600  years  B.C.  '*  The  most 
remarkable,"  says  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  "  are  the  door-ways  surrounding 
the  tanks  of  Assassief,  which  are  composed  of  two  or  wore  concentric  semi- 
circles of  brick,  as  well  constracted  as  at  the  present  day,  and  all  the  bricks 
radiate  to  a  common  centre.''  Mr.  Hoskins  was  of  opinion  that  arches  were 
constracted  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  for  in  the  pyramids 
of  Ghebel  Birkel  and  Dunkalie,  which  were  of  more  ancient  date,  both  round 
and  pointed  stone  arches  were  discovered.  Mr.  Perring  stated  that  he  found 
at  Thebes  some  remarkably  well-formed  arches  of  12  feet  to  14  feet  span, 
built  in  concentric  half-brick  rings,  the  bricks  of  which  were  marked  with 
the  name  of  Sesostris ;  conseqaently  they  were  upwards  of  3180  years  old.»» 
A  representation  of  the  tomb  of  Saqqure  and  its  arched  vault  of  stone,  was 
given  in  the  vignette  of  the  10  chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson's  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians."  The  arch 
seemed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Etruscans ;  and  from  the  representations 
of  their  palaces  and  their  sea- ports,  the  arch  appeared  generally  to  have  been 
employed  for  moles  and  jetties.  With  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
arch  among  the  Greeks,  opinions  were  very  contradictory.  The  researches 
of  modern  travellers  had  brought  to  light  many  curious  remains  of  Cyclopean 
or  Pelasgic  architecture ;  but  in  confirming  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Mycenae  and  Orchoroenos,  they  had  left  us  still  in  ignorance  as  to 
their  actual  knowledge  of  the  arch. 

Mr.  Rennie  exhibited  a  series  of  lithographic  prints,  from  drawings  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell  during  his  travels  in  Greece.  They  displayed  the 
various  doorways  of  Pelasgic  fortifications,  from  the  lintel  of  single  stones 
resting  on  upright  jambs,  to  the  overlapping  of  the  stones  until  they  reached 
each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  as  in  the  gate  of  the  lions,  the  entrance 
into  the  treasury  of  Atricus,  &c  But  the  most  remarkable  monument  was  the 
subterranean  chamber,  of  which  Mr.  DodweH's  lithographic  pkte  gave  an 
imperfect  idea;  complete  plans  and  sections  of  that  extraordinary  building 
were  given  by  BIr.  Donaldson  in  the  supplement  to  the  **  Antiquities  of 
Athens," » *  from  which  it  appeared,  to  have  been  constracted  in  the  form  of 
a  parabolic  cone,  of  48  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  44  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  by  means  of  rings  of  regular  masonry,  overlapping  each  other  until 
they  reached  the  apex,  where  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a  fiat  stone.  From 
this  and  other  buildings  of  a  similar  kind,  there  was  reason  to  infer  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  had  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  arch.    Mr.  Kinnaird,  in  his 

•  The  foUowtne  dlmentlona  of  the  Pont  de  Brioude  ere  giteii  In  a  letter  from  IX 
Segnln  to  Mr.  Beonte  (dmted  Feb.  27, 1897).  "The  endent  bridge  wu  oonstmcted  by 
the  Bmujis  for  the  nee  of  foot-passeoccri,  peck- mules,  and  smell  oerte  drawn  bf  oxen. 

Metres,  Eogllsb  feet. 

Length  of  the  arch       .       .       .       M       -  ISS'Ta 

Breadth         „  ...         5       -  1«*0W 

Hdfht  ,,  .       .        .    18  to  19-    M*058to61-8a9 

"The  arch  was  a  segment  of  a  circle,  formed  of  volcantc  stone,  of  little  consistence. 
The  bridge  gSTe  way  in  the  course  of  time,  but  was  upheld  for  flfteen  years,  by  means  of 
buttress  walls,  ff  metres  (-  21*«6  English  feet)  In  thickness,  and  10  metres  (-  82^  Eng. 
Uah  feet)  in  height  *  and  also  by  bars  of  iron,  lizcd  In  the  wing  waU,  and  through  several 
courses  of  the  arch-stones.  The  structure  finally  fell,  and  a  new  stone  bridge  has  b&en 
erected  upon  the  same  site,  of  which  the  following  are  the  dimensions  :—'* 

EnelUh  fleet. 
Opening  of  the  arch,  (whfch  is  a  semldide)       .       lM)-» 

Breadth  of  ditto 247 

Height  ttxtm  the  stream  to  the  pavement    .       .         83*7 
T  A  section  of  this  areh  Is  shown  in  Part  1  of  the  **  Theory.  pracUce,  and  architecture 
•(Bridges.**    Hann  and  Hoslcing.    8fe.    Weale.    London,  I83tf. 

8  Robinson,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Palestine,"  mentions  the  remsins  of  an  arch  over  the 
valley  of  Kedroo,  at  Jerusalem,  supposed  to  have  been  850  ftti  span. 

•  «•  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Andent  Egyptians.*'  Wllklns<»|^i3|vaU.i:J9vo. 
London.  1837.  J'  V_/X  ^^ 

10  Vide  Minutes  of  Proceedbigs,  Inst.  C.  E.,  for  1S4S,  page  170.  O 

1 1  <«  Aotiqultles  of  Athens,'*  &c.  Stewart  and  Bevctt,  Soppleoicnt.  Folio.  Lsn- 
doB,l880. 
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**  Description  of  the  Antiqnitiet  of  DdoSt^'^gaTe  t  representatioa  of  tportAl 
or  gateway  on  the  ascent  of  Mount  Cynthni ,  formed  to  support  the  wall  of 
the  ancient  fortifications.  The  entrance  was  constructed  with  ten  large 
stones  inclined  to  each  other*  like  those  at  the  aperture  into  the  great  Egyp- 
tian pyramid.  It  was  perhaps  the  earliest  specimen  of  Pelasgic  architecture 
in  Greece,  displaying  the  first  step  towards  the  principle  of  the  arch.  That 
it  was  known  by  the  Btruscans  seemed  evident,  from  the  remains  of  arches 
and  bridges,  now  existing  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci  in  Italy ;  and  the  re- 
searches of  traTcllers  in  that  country,  within  the  last  few  years,  had  brought 
to  light  many  curious  examples,  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Cloacae  of 
Rome,  and  the  tunnel  of  Albano  by  Ancus  Martins.  Mr.  Rennie  was  of 
opinion,  from  his  examination  of  the  subject,  that  there  existed  no  sufficient 
evidence,  to  establish  the  knowledge,  or  use  of  the  arch  among  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  Page  presented  two  sketches  made  by  him  of  two  arches  at  Cape  Crio 
(Coidus,  Rhodes).  These  arches  were  semicircular,  built  of  large  stones  re- 
gularly radiating  from  a  centre,  without  any  mortar  in  the  joints,  and  stood 
among  Cyclopsan  remains,  of  which  they  apparently  formed  a  part.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  Greeks  were  aware  of  the  properties  of  the  arch. 
They  evidently  appreciated  its  form,  for  it  must  have  been  noticed  by  all 
travellers,  iiow  frequently  the  flat  lintels  were  cut  out  on  the  under  side ; 
several  specimens  of  this  existed  in  the  sepulchral  remains  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  At  Athens,  he  had  noticed  a  very  considerable  excavation  of  a 
regular  arched  form  through  solid  marble. 

Mr.  Rennie  observed,  that  u  more  useful  lessons  were  given  by  failures  in 
construction,  than  by  records  of  successful  undertakings,  he  had  caused  a 
large  drawing  to  be  made,  of  the  bridge  of  Boverie  at  Liege,  showing  its 
state  at  the  time  of  the  report  upon  it,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Belgian  Government,  when  it  was  condemned,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
reconstructed,  at  the  cost  of  the  contractor,  which  however  had  not  yet  been 
done.  The  bridge,  which  was  built  of  hard,  compact,  magnesian  limestone, 
consisted  of  five  arches  of  78  feet  span  each,  with  a  versed  sine  of  8  feet, 
which  wu  between  ^th  and  f^th  of  the  span.  The  form  of  the  arch  was 
that  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  100  feet  radius,  the  angle  of  the  springing 
was  therefore  i&*  45'.  The  abutments  at  either  extremity  were  of  rubble 
masonry,  and  were  very  deficient  in  weight  and  dimensions.  The  obvious  con- 
sequnce  of  this  want  of  due  proportion  was,  that  the  abutments  gave  way,  all 
the  arches  sunk  at  their  centres,  many  of  the  stoner  nearly  falling  out,  several 
of  them  were  fractured  in  both  directions,  serious  dislocations  occurred  in  each 
pier,  above  the  springings  of  the  arches,  and  also  down  upon  the  cutwaters, 
and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  remedy  the  defects,  the  bridge  was  condemned 
and  was  taken  down,  although  it  had  cost  upwards  of  £25,000.  It  was  eri- 
dent  that  these  flat  arches  were  not  well  proportioned,  and  that  the  abut- 
ments were  insufficient  to  support  their  thrust.  It  appeared  also,  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  (of  which  he  presented  an  abstract,  No.  672),  that 
sufficient  attention  had  not  been  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  workmanship,  or 
in  the  selection  of  the  materials  emptoyed. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Jwte  3.— T.  B.  Papwo&th,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  C.H.  Smith  resumed 
the  subject  commenced  on  the  29th  April,  (see  Jommal,  p.  200),  **  On  the 
Maptetiam  Ltmsttcnet,  etpeciaU^  with  reference  to  thote  emphjfed  in  the  New 
Houeee  of  Parliament^' — Previously  to  the  Commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  choice  of  a  material  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  stone  for  building  purposes  with  regard  to  its  quality  had  been  strangely 
neglected.  Public  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche  in  1835,  and  the  inquiries,  originated  by  that  gentleman,  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  and  the  Commission, 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  was  a  member.  On  the  first  preparations  for  rebuilding 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  efforts  were  made  by  our  neighbours  in  Normandy 
for  the  introduction  of  Caen  stone,  and  a  great  number  of  specimens  were 
sent,  comprising  stone  of  every  quality,  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  all  pass- 
ing under  the  same  name.  In  selecting  the  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Commissioners  had  to  take  into  consideration  a  variety  of  drcum- 
stances,  independent  of  the  mere  quality ;  as  the  situation  of  the  quarries, 
the  facility  of  vrater-carriage,  and  the  assurance  that  the  supply  of  stone 
would  not  fail  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  that  the  cost  of  labour 
upon  it  should  not  greatly  differ  fh>m  that  upon  the  building  stones  in  gene- 
ral use.  Upon  comparing  the  produce  of  many  quarries,  the  Bolsover  Moor 
stone  appeared  to  the  Commission  to  be  the  best  adapted ;  and  as  beds  of 
stone  of  nearly  the  same  quality  extend  over  a  tract  of  about  fifteen  miles 
from  north  to  south,  the  quarries  of  North  Anston  were  finally  selected,  as 
uniting  in  the  greatest  degree  all  the  conditions  demanded.  In  this  locality 
an  ample  supply  of  stone  lies  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  Eight 
beds  of  stone  of  the  best  quality,  are  found  lying  nearly  level,  the  uppermost 
affording  blocks  of  four  feet  thick,  and  the  remainder  from  two  feet  and  A 
half  to  eighteen  inches.  The  quantity  of  stone  supplied  from  the  Norfol 
Quarry  at  North  Anston,  between  February  1840  and  April  1844,  amounted 
to  726,893  cubic  ficet.  Mr.  Smith  made  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of  lichen 
on  the  surface  of  stone,  which  has  been  supposed  favourable  to  its  preserva- 
tion.   His  own  observation  bad  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion,  as  he  had 

IS  '*AnllquitliBor  Atlitns,**&e,    Stewart  and  Berett.   Supplement.   FoUq,   Lon- 
don, 1880. 


found  stone  covered  with  lichen  reduced  to  powder  to  the  depth  of  a  lix- 
teenth  of  an  inch  on  its  removal ;  and  be  suggested  that  the  lichen  had  bad 
the  effect  of  absorbing  some  of  the  elements  of  the  stone.  In  some  sped, 
mens  of  magnesian  limestone  the  lichen  appeared  to  have  taken  up  the  lime 
and  left  the«agnesian. 

June  7.— Right  Hon.  Stvbobs  Bouekk,  V.P.  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  FSradsy 
"  On  recent  In^rrovemente  in  the  Mennfacture  and  Sihering  qf  Mirron,"— 
Mr.  Fkraday's  subjects  were:  1.  The  manufacture  of  plate-glass.    2.  The 
ordinary  mode  of  sUveriag  mirrors.    3.  The  new  method  of  producing  thii 
result,  lately  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Drayton. — 1.  Mirrors  are  made 
with  plate  glass.    Mr.  Faraday  described  glass  generally  as  being  essentisUy 
a  combination  of  silica  with  an  alkaline  oxide.    The  combination,  howefer, 
presents  the  character  of  a  solution  rather  than  of  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound, only  it  is  difficult  to  affirm  whether  it  is  the  silica  or  the  oxide  wliich 
is  the  solvent  or  the  body  dissolved.    Prom  this  mutual  condition  of  the  in- 
gredients, it  follows  that  their  product  is  held  together  by  very  feeble  affiai- 
ties,  and  hence,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  chemical  reagents  will  act  upon 
these  ingredients  with  a  power  which  they  would  not  have  were  glass  a  de- 
finite  compound.    Mr.  Faraday  noticed,  that  as  glass  is  not  the  result  of  de- 
finite proportionals,  there  are  many  combinations  of  materials  capable  of 
producing  a  more  or  less  perfect  result.    Each  manufacturer,  therefore,  has 
his  own  recipe  and  process,  which  he  considers  the  most  valuable  secret  of 
his  trade.    It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  the  flint-glass  maker  uses  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  of  sodium,  the  bottle-glass  maker  lime,  (an  oxide  of  cal- 
cium) and  the  plate-glass  maker,  in  addition  to  soda,  has  recourse  to  arsenic. 
Mr.  Faraday  then  adverted  to  the  corrosions  which  take  place  in  the  inferior 
qualities  of  glass,  owing  to  the  feeble  affinity  with  which  their  ingredients  are 
held  together.    He  stated,  that  from  the  surface  of  ffint  glass  a  very  thin  film 
of  soluble  alkali  was  washed  off  by  the  first  contact  of  liquid,  leaving  a  fioe 
lamina  of  silica,  the  hard  dissoluble  quality  of  which  protected  the  substance 
which  it  covered.    If,  however,  this  crust  of  silica  chanced  to  be  mechani- 
cally removed,  the  whole  of  the  glass  became  liable  to  corrosion,  as  in  andent 
lachrymatories  and  other  glass  vessels.    Mr.  Faraday  illustrated  this  by  the 
corroded  surfSaces  of  two  bottles,  one  obtained  from  a  cellar  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  where  it  had  probably  remained  from  the  period  of  the  great  fire  of 
London,  another  from  the  wreck  of  the  Jtoffol  George.    A  still  more  striking 
instance  of  the  instability  of  glass  as  a  compound  vras  exhibited  by  fonna- 
tions  in  the  interior  of  a  champagne  bottle,  which  had  been  filled  with  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid.    In  this  case  the  add  had  separated  the  silica  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass,  and  formed  a  sulphate  with  its  ingredient,  lime. 
The  result  was,  that  the  bottle  became  incrusted  internally  with  cooes  of 
silica  and  sulphate  of  lime,  the  bases  of  which,  extending  from  within  out- 
wards, had  perforated  the  sides  of  the  bottle  so  as  to  cause  the  escape  of  the 
liquor  it  contained.    Mr.  Faraday  referred  to  the  long  period  of  annealing 
(gradual  cooling)  which  glass  had  to  undergo  as  a  necessary  consequence  oif 
glass  wanting  the  fixity  of  a  definite  compound.    He  concluded  this  part  of 
his  subject  by  describing  the  mode  of  casting  plates,  and  the  successive  pro- 
cesses which  gradually  produce  the  perfect  polish  of  their  surface.    2.  Ur. 
Faraday  next  exhibited  to  the  audience  the  mode  of  silvering  glass  pUtes  as 
commonly  practised.    He  bade  them  observe  that  a  surface  of  tinfoil  was 
first  bathed  with  mercury,  and  then  flooded  with  it.    That  on  this  tinfoil  the 
plate  of  glass,  having  been  previously  cleansed  with  extreme  care,  was  so 
floated  as  to  exclude  all  dust  or  dirt ;  that  this  was  accomplished  by  the  in- 
tervention  of  |  in.  of  mercury  (afterwards  pressed  out  by  heavy  vreights)  be- 
tween the  reflecting  surface  of  the  amalgam  of  the  mercury  and  the  glass ; 
and  that  when  the  glass  and  amalgam  are  closely  brought  together  by  the 
exdnsion  of  the  intervening  fluid  metal,  the  operation  is  completed.    3.  The 
great  sulject  of  the  evening  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Drayton,  wbidi  entirdy 
dispenses  with  the  mercury  and  the  tin.    (See  last  month's  Journal^  p.  206). 
By  that  gentleman's  process,  the  mirror  is,  for  the  first  time,  literally  spesk- 
ing,  eilvered,  inasmuch  u  diver  is  prcdpitated  on  it  from  its  nitrate  (lonsr 
caustic)  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  lamina.    The  process  is  this :  on  a  plate  of 
glass,  surrounded  with  an  edge  of  putty,  is  poured  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  water  and  spirit,  mixed  vrith  ammonia  and  the  oils  of  cassia  and  of 
cloves.    These  oUs  precipitate  the  metal  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  ss 
vegetable  fibre  does  in  the  case  of  marking  ink — the  quantity  of  oil  influendng 
the  rapidity  of  the  predpitation.    Mr.  Faraday  here  referred  to  Dr.  Wollss- 
ton's  method  of  predpitating  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  on 
the  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  its  solution,  in  order  to  make  intelligible 
how  the  deposit  of  silver  was  determined  on  the  surface  of  dean  glass,  not 
(as  in  Dr.  W.'s  experiment^  by  mechanical  causes,  but  by  a  sort  of  electric 
affinity.    This  part  of  Mr.  Faraday's  discourse  was  Ulustrated  by  three  highly 
striking  adaptations  of  Mr.  Drayton's  process.    He  first  silvered  a  glass  pUte, 
the  surface  of  which  was  cut  in  a  ray-like  pattern.    2nd.  A  bottle  wu  filled 
with  Mr.  Drayton's  transparent  solution,  which  afterwards  exhibited  a  cylin- 
drical reflecting  surface.    And  3rd.  A  large  cell,  made  of  two  glass  plates, 
was  placed  erect  on  the  table,  and  filled  vrith  the  same  dear  solution.    Thiii 
though  perfectly  translucent  in  the  first  instance,  gradually  became  opaque 
and  reflecting ;  so  that,  before  Mr.  Faraday  concluded,  those  of  bis  anditois 
who  vrere  placed  within  view  of  it,  saw  thdr  own  fkces,  or  that  of  thdr  near 
ndghbours,  gradually  substituted  for  the  faces  of  those  who  were  seated 
opposite  to  them. 

The  INSTITUTE  have  resolved  to  award  the  following  medals  next  yes/, 
to  the  Authors  of  the  best  Essays  on  the  foUowing  subjects  .— 

1.  Ontheiy«tem«n^P'^^PViiiedbytheGi»tlikttdiila0tofromthQ 
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lltU  to  lUe  IStb  centuriet  inclustve,  ia  the  embdlidhtnent,  by  colour,  of  the 
ifrlii'r.  Inn'  mrmhcri  dtnl  olhcr  p&ris  of  thcif  religioiia  and  civil  cflificM, 

om  ipcciet  AJid  qualities  of  ilatcSt  with  tin  analysts  of  their 
s — their  rdittive  value  and  applicabiUly  for  huildliig  pur* 
I  .  .  ,t;M|  til-  oett  cbemical  tcili  for  ascertaining  their  durabiUiy. 
N  I"    I  i  It  £my  to  be  wriltpu  in  a  clear  and  distinct  hand,  on  tltpmftte 
10  be  diitiugoisbed  by  a  mark,  or  motto,  wiibout  any  nime  at- 
rcto, 
<  nic  Medftllion  to  be  Awarded  to  he  awarded  to  the  best  deii^n  for 
H  u  i>  ;^    iti  All  Univeriiity,  of  Roman  or  Italian  architecture,  mdaptcd  for 
!  ^  II)  itllowt  and  four  hundrrd  scholart*  with  chapel,  hillp  retiring  rooms, 
r. try.  lecture  roofD«,  and  a  theatre  capable  of  containing  one  thoutand 
f  r^iiu*.    There  niuftt  be  provided  a  residence  for  the  principal,  a  suite  of 
u:<nf  mwni*  for  each  fellow,  and  two  rooms  frvr  each  scholar,  with  suitable 
•m-mraorintion  for  the  icvcral  inferior  officers ;  likewise  kitchen,  scullery, 
1  jTf  IS,  jiEiii  other  requisttte  do  meat  it:  offices. 

ii    iiuMjnc:  to  bp  placed  in  an  Area  of  aliout  ten  acres  j — the  portion  not 
up  - 1  I  V  thr  ^niMings  to  bf  laid  out  in  gardens,  courts, or  terraces. 
'!'    I  I  ii!    il   f'Xj  it  ft  design,  the  principal  buildings  of  which  shall  be 
I  [I  1  rfi  a  TiohlL  and  impo&ing  style,  with  the  subordiiiate  features  form- 
( -  T I    ;  jrtipriatc  group* 

;  '*e.  general  plan  of  the  bmldiogt  ia  to  he  as  large  as  a  ihcet  of  antl- 

:.»cr  will  admit,  with  two  elevations  and  a  section  of  the  entire 

1.  to  the  same  scale  as  the  plan  ;  together  with  such  other  draw- 

0  ft  larger  scale,  as  the  candidate  may  consider  necessary  for  the  perfect 

M    Iripment  of  hi&  design*     I  be  block  plan  may  bo  to  a  smaller  scale.     The 

^ilAut,  eleration^.  aud  sections,  to  be  tinted  in  India  ink  or  sepia. 

The  competition  is  not  confined  to  membera  of  the  Institute. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CANDIDATES. 

Eicb  EMttr  and  trt  of  Drawln([B  b  to  be  Accompinled  hf  a  aealed  letlcr,  eonUlntiif  lh« 
.^,.,*  ..r  ft...  ip»if»f  iviihlnf  and  on  th«  outtldc  th«  Bwmt  ihoUoa*  tbtt  itucb^d  t«  the 
thit  If  lo  beencloi^ft  io  a  seated  envelope.  coat&iDing  ao  oddreM,  to 
I  lion  toajr  be  ttat  of  the  declsloo  of  Che  Intlltute,  aod  dlrect^l— 
I L.  Mit  H  onotary  Secretorkea  of  the  Royal  IiuiituLe  of  British  Archliecti. 
Essay  for  McUal  (or)  Dni«riDgi  for  Ifedal  rMottou 
Tiir  Till  k<>f   «o  tiittuikTcd  and  dfrectech  i>  to  be  dellyered  al  thv  Uoomi  of  the  InilUuift 
uh  .tt  r,  IK44,  by  Tw«lire  o'clock  al  nooa. 

r  :  Uenuelvea  called  upon  to  adjudge  a  Premlain,  unl<*«t  the 

L  1^  I  rit  merit  to  {le*<Tve  that  dlstinctloa ;  and,  if  tbe  t»eal 

Uy  A  cituiijidate  whu  liaa  been  aucceaiful  an  a  (urravr  occ«iton,  the 
'h*m»elvef  the  powvt  n(  adjudg'ing  mch  other  adequate  rctrard  aa 
.„  .„,    Ill  *tf  ;iiiv:tMli!H»  th«  Medal*   offered  U*  the  sectiod   ir«   irurit.     The 
{ir^i«rtii).>  I ':iri;it  Are  avrurded,  li>econie  the  ppj'"  '''!«ll- 

Ibtpubliabr'  I     .lit  lit.     In  ciime  of  ibe  pai>er«  lu  t  hed 

lUffhieen  KKidia ..   ,---iv:u^  the  MedaU,  the  tuthori  wlU  bt  ,t!  (luh- 
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THE  ROVAL  SCOTTISH  SCCIKTY  OF  ART-^, 

JiMf  10,  1844.— Mcsfoo  Ponton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  ffillowittg  communications  were  made : — 

L  ••  On  ih0  f  teM  antl  Adaptation  qf  fron  of  a  material  for  BuiMin§  ;^* 

mill  Drawings  and  etplauation  of  the  catistniction  of  the  first  iron-housc 

L^.ji  .r,  i>.*.r  iiriiftin.     By  William  Fairiairn,  Kiitj.,  Hon.  Member,  R.S.S.A.i 

sler.     In  this  paper  Mr,  Fairbatni  g&f^t  a  detallpd  account 

ron»iructod  by  htm  for  the  Soriskier  llalil   Pasha  at  Con- 

ti**]itifjnplr,  to  ht  used  at  a  corn-mill     It  was  3(i  feet  long  by  24  broadp  and 

auifd  48  tons  of  iron— was  completely  fire-pr&of— and,  taking  advantage 

L.UodgklJiion*s  eipcrimeiits  oti  the  strength  of  iron^  he  has  given  the 

I  parts  the  greatest  strength  combined  with  lightneas  of  metaL     Ex- 

'    ivingt,  plan,  lection.  and  elei?ation  were  also  given,     Mr.  Fairbairn 

■n  inner  coating  of  plwtiT  upon  coarse  wire  gauze « leaving  four 

*i»ii«-r   betwiit  the  iron   exterior  and  the  inner  chambcra,  which 

extreme*  of  heat  and  cold.     Mr.  Fairbairn  alio  viewed  the 

I  iron  to  architectural  ornament,  especially  where  enriched 

^  fwfm*  U*c  lu  W  frequently  rcpealtMl — which  alTards  great  facility  for  the  in- 

MTwIarilon  of  ornament  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  where  but  for  this  it  wouhl 

I  ihle,  he,  therefore,  called  the  attention  of  architecta  and   engi- 

:*ubjoct,  and  ihcwcd  that  as  iron  is  now  eiteniively  uied  in  ihlp 

'  iJiLjjfjjf,  M*  it  is  well  adapted  in  many  »ttuationK,  particularly  where  ilone  is 

arot,  to  architecfural  purposet,  and  even  where  «tone  may  be  had  in  ahun- 

'd.jr.,r    rr.ri  \%  wcU  adapted  for  decorative  purposet. — The  thanks  of  the  So- 

uicd  to  Mr.  FatrbairDi  and  his  eDmmuntcatlon  was  referred  to  a 

iJi^^errntivn*  on  the  Railways,  and  thr  Ftajr  ond  Cotton  Manu/acturex 

^^fK^i/tum.*'  With  Drawings.  By  John  AnderBon^  Esq.,  Cupar. Fife,  F.H.J5,S, A* 

II per  was  the  rc«nU  of  a  tour  lately  made  in  Belgium*  After 

N  remarks,  he  described  the  Belgian  ayit«m  of  railroads,  and 

-       I       iMim^T^l  coH   «)f  the  differeiit   li net,  and    the  anticipated  cost  of 

I  V  V ,  „|,  istablishrocnt  when  the  Oovcrnmi'nt  project  ithall  have  been  fully 

tie  ennmcrated  the  principal  works  of  art,  and  stated  the  radii 

important  corves,  and  also  the  principal  gradient*.     From  this 

-•ared  that  the  fares  on  the  Belgian  lines  were  considerably  lower 

m  this  country^  and   that  in  lfl:i9,  when  they  \verc  for  a  time 

it  dimknution  of  passengers  was  the  rcsiiU.     TluJ  accidents  that 

4v^  tivcu  place  upon  the  different  lines  throughout  the  country  are  com- 


paratively few,  and  when  the  number  of  ptJiieDgere  is  compared  with  an 
equal  number  who  travelled  by  the  common  diligence,  the  calamities  by  rail, 
way  communication  arc  found  to  be  fewer,  and  the  safety  of  the  passengers 
in  general  much  greater.  The  concluding  part  of  the  paper  described  the 
present  state  of  the  flax  and  cotton  manufactures  in  Belgium,  and  compared 
them  with  those  in  this  country.  Mr.  Anderson  believed  that  the  Belgians  had 
made  great  improvement  in  some  of  the  njanufacturing  arts ;  and  be  had  no 
doubt  that  if  they  continued  to  show  the  same  spirit  of  improvement  which 
they  had  done  for  these  two  or  three  years  past,  they  would  soon  rank  among 
the  most  important  maaufacturing  nations  of  Enrope. — Thanks  voted,  and 
referred  so  a  committee. 

3.  Description,  with  a  Drawing,  oft  new  Arrangement  of  it  Canal  Lock. 
By  William  Galbraitb,  M.A.,  teacher  of  mathematics,  Edinburgh. — Mr.  Gal* 
braith  proposed  a  plan  which  had  occurred  to  him  some  years  ago,  for  the 
more  speedily  titling  and  emptying  of  Canal  Locks.  lie  proposes  two  side 
chambers,  the  one  in  connection  with  the  upper, and  the  other  with  the  lower 
reach,  with  sluices  upon  them,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  when  the  one  is 
opened  the  water  flows  into  the  lock  through  numerous  pipes  of  larg«  diame- 
Icr,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lock  ;  and  when  the  other  sluice  is  opened, 
and  the  former  shnt,  the  water  in  the  lock  is  speedily  emptied  into  the  lower 
reach,  by  which  a  great  aaviog  of  time  is  effected,  and  the  great  agitation  of 
th«  water  in  the  lock  prevented,- -It  was  remarked  by  the  Secretary,  that  he 
understood  that  a  lock  on  this  principle  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Walker, 
civil  engineer ;  and  this  was  an  instance  which  frequently  occurred,  where 
two  ingenious  men  bit  upon  the  same  idea  unknown  to  each  oiher^ — Thanks 
voted,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 

4.  An  EUiptagraph^  on  the  trammel  principle,  was  exhibited,  by  which  an 
Ellipse  may  be  formed  of  any  given  proportion  and  size,  from  half  an  inch  to 
18  inches  radius.  Invented  by  Mr,  D.  R.  Hay.  Communicated  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Brysoo. — Mr.  Hay  exhibited  the  Elliptograph,  and  described  it 
verbally,  showing  at  the  same  time  its  mode  of  operation.  It  consists  of  a 
plane  table  of  iron,  having  a  trammel  cut  on  the  under  side,  into  which  two 
studs  work,  and  these  studs  can  be  brought  close  together,  or  separated  from 
each  other,  by  right  and  left  handed  screws,  while  at  the  same  time  the  arm 
bearing  the  pencil  for  describing  the  Ellipse  is  pushed  outwards  or  drawn  in-- 
wards  by  another  screw,  A  wooden  table  is  fitted  lo  the  iron  table,  on  which 
the  paper  is  fastened ;  and  after  adjusting  the  studa  and  pencil  to  the  re. 
quired  Ellipse,  the  table  is  turned  round  by  the  hand,  and  the  pencil  traces 
the  Ellipse.  Mr.  Hay  promised  to  give  a  written  description  and  drawing  of 
the  machine. — Thanka  voted,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 


ON  LOUD  BEATS  OP  CLOCKS  USED  IN  OBSBBVATOKIES. 

A  paper  by  J.  S.  Eiffe,  Esq.,  lately  read  al  the  Astronomical  Society 
explains  a  simple  and  easily  applied  method  of  obtaining  very  loud  heats  for 
the  astronomical  clock.  The  mode  of  constructing  the  apparatus  is  as  fol- 
lows :— Two  pieces  of  thin  bra&t  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  frame-work 
of  the  clock,  in  length  the  same  aa  the  space  between  the  pillars  ;  in  width, 
about  two  inches  or  more  at  pleasure ;  the  piecca  arc  placed  horizontally,  at 
about  the  same  altitude  from  the  baac  as  the  axis  of  the  escape-wheel  pinion, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it  or  nearly  so.  They  should  be  made  of  such  a  si7.« 
as  would  insure  a  sound,  diBtinct,  sharps  and  short.  The  little  tables  can  be 
made  to  any  si/e.  Upon  these  tables  or  plates  two  hammers  ply,  supported 
by  arbors  at  the  same  elevation  as  all  the  others.  The  pivots  should  he 
made  small  for  easy  motion.  The  ham  men  are  intended  to  beat  upon  the 
middle  of  each  bra«*  table  simultaneously  with  the  drop  proper  of  the  escape 
wheel ;  through  the  agency  of  tho  pendulum,  they  are  lifted  alterimtely  by 
the  hecU  of  the  anchors  of  the  pallets,  assisted  by  a  passing  spring  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  chronometer  escapement.  It  has  just  been  observed,  that 
the  arbors  which  support  those  little  hammers  are  placed  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion from  the  base  of  the  brass  frame-work  of  the  dock  as  the  escape- 
wheel  arbor,  but  at  the  sides,  and  as  near  to  the  edge  as  possible.  About 
the  centre,  or  midway  between  them,  are  aflSicd  brass  collets,  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Two  slender  pieces  of 
spring  are  secured  to  the  collets  by  screws  passing  through  square  holes 
formed  longitudinally,  to  secure  power  of  arljustment  for  bringing  the  arms 
into  proper  contact  with  the  anchor  of  the  pallets.  The  little  hammcra  heat 
upon  the  plates  or  tables  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  the  lifting  action  takes 
plac<*,  assisted  by  the  passing  spring.  The  strokes  upon  these  brass  tables 
have  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  tone,  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  some  mea- 
sure, when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  very  diflTcrent  from  the  aounda  pro- 
duced by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  itself;  in  the  dead-beat  escapement,  the 
lee  lb  have  a  sliding  motion  in  the  moment  of  drop,  but  not  impulse,  for  it  ia 
well  known  thai  that  ia  subsequent  to  the  sound.  By  such  application  it  it 
proposed  to  obtain  aound,  so  loud  as  to  be  distinct  in  the  Kt<trmifi»t  ni^ht ; 
Imt  as  the  constant  connexion  of  such  apparatui  would  neither  be  desirable 
as  concerns  the  action  of  the  clock,  nor  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  a  companion, 
a  mode  has  been  introduced  of  readily  detaching  it  altogether.  By  a  certain 
method,  which  shall  be  explained,  the  hammers  are  raised  from  the  tab|ea  at 
one  end,  and  the  arms  at  the  other  entirely  discngagal  froit*  ***^W*ji^' 
the  itallcts,  without  inconvenience  or  di4ti't#N»i|f  acilon  ta  the  ^Iool  inw!. 
The  appanttua  within  is  iraiuediatelyt  and  at  pleasure,  acted  upaiiHlifoiigl& 
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the  agMMqr  of  a  bdi,  which  ii  placed  vertically,  immediately  orcr  the  60 
minutes*  or  about  two  iaohei  bade,  luffictently  long  to  reach  a  tpring  of  hard 
briM,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  which  pitsca  tramTenelf  orer 
the  frame-work  of  the  clock,  and  is  fixed  securely  to  the  backboard  of  the 
clock-case.  .Now  the  mode  in  which  the  spring  unites  its  action  with  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  is  by  slight  cross-bars,  which  extend  to  the  extremities 
of  the  sides  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  ends  are  immediately  over  the  ham- 
mers, with  which  they  are  connected  by  silk  threads.  Therefore,  by  pres- 
sing down  the  bolt  bdbre  named,  the  hammers  are  allowed  to  fall  into  ac- 
tion, and  do  their  doty  simultaneously  with  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
pallets.  While  the  little  hammers  are  in  action,  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are 
no  longer  heard.  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  examinai  the  plan,  and  says 
that  it  answers  completely  for  its  proposed  purpose ;  and  that  it  appears 
likely  to  be  very  useful  Moreover,  that  the  rate  of  the  clock  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  disturbed  during  the  time  of  its  connexion — ^though  that  will  greatly 
depend  on  certain  conditions. 


ENERGUTYPE.    A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Hunt  of  Falmouth,  hu  communicated  to  the  AtheruBum  the  follow- 
ing notice.  While  pursuing  some  investigations,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  upon  precipitation,  I  have  been  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  photographic  agent  which  can  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  paper,  with  a  facility  which  no  other  sensitive  process  pos- 
sesses. Being  desirous  of  affording  all  the  information  I  possibly  can  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  bv  Photogra- 
phy, I  solicit  a  little  space  in  your  columns  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the 
particulars  of  this  new  process.  All  the  Photographic  processes  with  which 
we  are  at  present  acquainted,  sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  fixation  of  the 
images  of  the  camera  obscure,  require  the  most  careful  and  precise  manipu- 
lation ;  consequently,  those  who  not  accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  experi- 
mental pursuits  are  frequently  annoyed  by  failures.  The  following  statement 
will  at  once  show  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  new  discovery. 

Good  letter-paper  is  first  washed  over  with  the  following  solution — 
A  saturated  solution  of  succinic  acid  .    2    drachms. 
Mucilage  of  gum  arable     •        .        .      i        „ 

Water H       » 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  washed  over  once  with  an  argentine  solution, 
consisting  of  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
The  paper  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  fit  for  use ;  it  can  be  pre- 
served in  a  portfolio,  and  at  any  time  employed  in  the  camera.  This  paper 
is  a  pure  white,  and  it  retains  its  colour,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  At 
present,,  I  find  it  necessary  to  expose  this  prepared  paper  in  the  camera 
obscure  for  periods,  varying  with  the  quantity  of  sunshine,  from  two  to  eight 
minutes,  although  from  some  results  which  I  have  obtained,  I  am  satisfied 
that  by  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  the  materials,  a  much  shorter 
exposure  will  suffice.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  camera,  no  traoe 
of  a  picture  is  visible.  We  have  then  to  mix  together  one  drachm  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  mUpkaU  of  irtmt  and  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  mtunlage 
qfgwn  arahic,  A  wide  flat  brush  saturated  with  this  solution  is  now  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  paper  rapidly  and  evenly.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  dor- 
mant images  are  seen  to  develbpe  themselves,  and  with  great  rapidity  a 
pleasing  negative  photographic  picture  is  produced.  The  iron  solution  is  to 
be  washed  off  as  soon  u  the  best  effect  appears,  this  being  done  with  a  soft 
sponge  and  clean  water.  The  drawing  is  then  soaked  for  a  short  time  in 
water,  and  may  be  permanently  fixed,  by  being  washed  over  with  ammonia — 
or  perhaps  better,  with  a  solution  of  the  hyposulphate  of  soda,  care  being 
taken  that  the  salt  is  afterwards  well  wuhed  out  of  the  paper.  From  the 
pictures  thus  produced,  any  number  of  others  correct  in  position,  and  in  light 
and  shadow,  may  be  produced,  by  using  the  same  sucdnated  papers  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  f^m  five  to  ten  minutes  in  sunshine  producing  the  desired 
effect. 

llie  advantages  which  this  process  possesses  over  every  other,  must  be,  I 
think,  appa.ent.  The  papers  are  prepared  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and 
may  be  kept  ready  by  the  tourist  until  required  for  use :  they  require  no  pre- 
paration previously  to  their  being  being  placed  in  the  camera,  and  they  can 
be  preserved  until  a  convenient  opportunity  offers  for  bringing  out  the  pic- 
ture, which  is  done  in  the  most  simple  manner,  with  a  material  whidi  can  be 
anywhere  procured. 

Anxious  to  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  this  process  during  the  beau- 
tiful weather  of  the  present  season,  I  have  not  waited  to  perfect  the  mani- 
pulatory details  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  portraits.  It  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  say,  that  experiment  has  satisfied  me  of  its  apjdioa- 
bility  for  this  purpose. 

Prismatic  examination  has  proved  that  the  rays  effecting  this  chemical 
change  are  those  which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  to  be  perfectly  independent 
of  solar  light  or  heat.  I  therefore  propose  to  distinguish  this  process  by  a 
name  which  hu  a  general  rather  than  a  particular  application.  Regarding 
all  photographic  phenomena  as  due  to  the  principle  Enbiujia,  I  would  never- 
theless wish  to  distinguish  this  vevy  interesting  process  u  the  BMsmeiatm. 

lindoteyoaafowipeeimeiia  of  the  fVMltB  elreadjebtiiMd.    The  au 


eeeding  seniibUity  of  the  Bneigiatype  is  best  shown  by  an  attonpt  to  eepj 
engravings  or  leaves  by  it.  The  three  specimens  I  inelose  were  prodneed  by 
an  exposure  of  considerably  less  than  one  second. 


RBDCLIFFE  CHURCH. 

It  win  be  seen  by  public  advertisement,  that  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St . 
Mary  Reddiffe  again  appeal  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  beautiful  fabric  of 
which  they  are  the  present  custodians.  They  do  not  feel  justified  in  entering 
upon  so  great  an  undertaking  u  the  substantial  repair  of  the  church,  until 
they  have  obtained  a  sum  sufficient  to  insure  the  utisfactory  execution  of  thit 
portion  of  the  work  absolutely  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  building;  vA 
this  sum  they  have  fixed  at  £7,000.  The  amount  al^ady  raised  we  under- 
stand  to  be  about  £5,000,  and  latterly  subscriptions  have  come  in  but  slowly. 
We  believe  the  public  are  not  folly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  demand  made 
upon  them.  tiMf  do  not  know  that  this  magnificent  fsbric  is  crumbling 
away  with  a  rapidity  that  must  soon  reduce  it  to  ruin,  if  steps  are  not  speedily 
taken  to  check  the  progress  of  decay,  and  support  its  declining  masses.  We 
can  speak  from  observation,  having  carefully  inspected  the  building;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  the  architects  Messrs.  Britton  and  Hosking,  whose  re- 
port hu  been  published,  have  not  exaggerated  the  dangerous  condition  in 
which  it  stands.  The  rotten  state  of  the  external  stone-work  is  an  evil  only 
of  second  magnitudci  yet  one  not  to  be  fijlly  appreciated  without  close  in- 
spection. The  Crockets,  Finials,  Ball-fiowers  and  other  omamentsl  vorki 
are  crumbling  away  ;  but,  however,  much  we  might  regret  their  loss,  as  the 
stability  of  the  fsbric  is  little  dependent  upon  them,  there  would  be  no  im- 
perative necessity  for  repairs  on  that  account;  though  it  should  be  known 
that  these  do  not  wear  away  by  imperceptible  degrees,  but  are  constsot^ 
falling  in  fragments  of  considerable  size.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  stone-work  consists  of  a  loose  crust  of  soot  and  sand,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  stone  having  taken  place  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three 
or  four  inches.  But  an  evil  of  a  much  more  formidable  nature  exists  in  the 
declension  of  the  walls  themselves  from  the  perpendicular,  in  their  unstable 
foundations,  and  the  thrust  constantly  exerted  by  the  roof  to  push  them  out- 
wards. The  parts  where  this  is  most  observable  are  the  Choir,  with  its  South 
Aisle,  and  the  South  Transept.  The  walls  of  the  Choir  (or  what  is  cslled 
its  clerestory)  are  supported  on  the  piers  and  arches  that  separate  it  from  its 
aisles,  and  its  heavy  groined  roof  has,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  thrust  them 
outwards ;  to  this  thrust  of  the  roof  the  architect  had  applied  the  usual  coun- 
teracting forces,  pinnacles  placed  over  those  parts  of  the  wall  against  which 
the  ribs  of  the  groining  converge,  to  give  the  outward  thrust  a  more  down- 
ward tendency,  and  fiying  buttresses  supporting  the  clerestory  wall  from  that 
of  the  aisle,  which  in  its  turn  wu  strengthened  by  strong  buttresses,  in  stsges. 
We  doubt  whether  sufficient  support  was  originally  given  to  the  clerestory ; 
but  probably  little  injury  would  have  resulted,  if  the  stability  of  the  outer 
walls  and  buttresses  had  not  materially  suffered  from  the  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  digging  graves  close  to  their  bases.  This  practice  hu  destroyed  the 
resisting  power  the  walls  would  derive  from  foundations  firmly  set  in  the 
earth  ;  and  the  outward  pressure  of  the  fiying  buttresses,  which  convey  the 
thrust  of  the  roof  from  the  walls  of  the  clerestory  to  that  of  the  aisle,  has 
thrown  the  wall  of  the  aisle,  likewise,  and  its  buttresses,  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  clerestory,  aa  we  have  already  explained,  was  originally  sup- 
ported from  the  wall  of  the  aisle ;  hut  as  this  can  now  scarcely  support  itself, 
it  may  be  supposed  it  has  become  incapable  of  affording  sufficient  support  to 
the  other.  Some  bungler  has  been  employed  to  remedy  this  evU,  Md  bss 
endeavoured  to  uphold  the  outer  wall  by  connecting  it  by  iron  bars  with  the 
inner  one;  thus  each  has  now  the  office  assigned  it  of  supporting  the  other, 
which,  aa  they  both  lean  in  the  same  directbn,  and  not  towards  each  other, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do.  The  transept  is  in  a  similarly  unstable  stste, 
but  in  that  both  the  walls  have  an  inclination  to  the  westwaru.  The  mollions 
and  tracery  of  moat  of  the  windows  are  so  much  decayed  that  it  is  with  difli- 
colty  they  have  been  held  together. 

On  going  up  the  tower  and  upon  the  roof  of  the  church,  the  manner  in 
which  the  masonry  is  crumbling  away  becomes  more  apparent  than  from 
below.  We  observed  one  mass  of  stone,  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  ponndit 
which  had  fallen  very  lately  Uom  the  pinnacle  at  the  South  West  coner  oi 
the  Church,  upon  the  Leads  of  the  South  Aisle ;  it  was  part  of  a  Fioial,  and 
the  Iron  Bar  in  its  centre,  which  had  been  used  to  connect  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  stonework,  had  made,  in  its  fall,  a  hole  through  the  leads  of  the  size 
of  a  hens'  egg.  ^thin  the  parapet  at  the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  still  larger 
fragment,  which  had  likewise  fallen  within  the  last  few  weeks.  A  member  of 
the  vestry,  who  obligin|ly  accompanied  us  in  our  examination  of  the  build- 
ing, stated  that  it  had  alien  since  he  was  lut  up  the  tower,  which  wu  not 
tong  since.  In  another  phuse  we  observed  a  split  down  the  centre  of  a  pin- 
nacle, a  large  portion  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  detached  by  the  firit 
frost  oeeuring  after  rain,  and  it  wiU  fall  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower  towards 
the  street. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  question  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  Reddifito  Church,  is  not  merely  one  of  what  would  be  well  in  an  xs* 
thetieal  point  of  view,  but  it  ia  a  question  of  whether  the  building  is  to  sti&d 
orfidL  And  this  beiag  ondentood,  we  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
^idUir  vrith  whkb  the  dwaUaa  fai  the  wnl  wiU  wm  forward  to  loppoit 
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r  b  the  exertion!  tbej  ve  to  ereditablv  makings  Very  ui^iitt  ai- 
penioiif  hi»^  lately  been  cairt  opon  Briitol  for  iU  illcged  Jlb'berallty,  merely 
from  the  thoughtksinci*  of  a  cleTcr  writer*  who  conBii]<*red  that  she  could 
aotl>e  iwrong  in  abusing  a  city  with  a  bjxd  name.  Bristol  Aa»a  bad  name, 
ijid  tbongh  very  ca»i§eles*1y,  the  sooner  it  i?  retrieved  the  better*  A  Bristol 
merchant  built  Redcliffe  Churdi;  another  rebuilt  it  when  decayed;  by  another 
the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Stephen's  was  ert;cle4  j  by  another  that  of  St. 
Johu;  St,  Werburgb  by  a  fi(tht  the  church  and  convent  of  St.  Janiei  too 
!*  hy  private  munificenoc ;  and  the  naraca  of  CoUton,  and  Spencer, 
u  r,  and  minj  othen«  might  be  adduced  to  thow  what  hai  been  the 
iity  0^  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Brittowe,  tn  timet  patt ;  whiUt  to  this 
)  lawn  ii  more  ready  in  its  lupport  of  all  pioni  and  charitable  porpotes, 
i  it  iDtjr»  at  yet>  be  behind  tome  others  in  iti  patronage  of  the  taiteful 
We  cannot  belJeTe  that  any  rcat  diUiculty  will  be  exp«ri«iiced,  to  re- 
^  tft  lii«  fftneteenth  century,  when  the  wealth  of  Brittol  hii  incraaaed 
r  fold,  ■  churcb,  which  waa  erected  in  the  filiteenth  by  the  monificence 
rof  Iter  9001, — 

''  The  tnomyioge  sitrre  of  Radclere*!  rytinge  rtie« 

A  true  maune,  good  of  mytide,  and  Canyoge  hight/' 

)ject  is  one  in  which  the  piout,  and  the  utefulr  and  the  ornamental  are 

,  lit  united ;  the  church  has  ckimi  e?cry  way  upon  the  people  of  Bristol  ;  but 

Hi  elaim  at  a  temple  worthy  of  the  holy  purpose  to  which  it  is  contecrated, 

mJH  be  BufficieDt,  it  may  be  hopedi  to  inture  it  againtt  being  allowed  to  pe- 

riih  UvM^ll  &e|^Ct.— C^rfaf  H^e»lern  Jdterimr. 


MONtJlfEOT  m  ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  BRISTOL. 

Thli  Monument  is  a  very  pretty  lobject  for  antiquarian  discntsion.  It  it 
Qildtr  by  a  century  than  the  church ; — it  baa  been  built  into  the  wall  probably 
after  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  it  is  compoted  of  parta  that  do  not  ap- 
fmt  to  hare  been  originally  conjoined. 

Coituoie  it  not  always  an  infallible  guide  in  determining  the  period  of  tli^i 
eractiOQ  of  wa  ancient  monument,  at  it  wat  not  uncommon  for  persona  to  be 
repraiented  in  the  dre$s  they  wore,  though  the  faihion  of  that  dresa  had 
ptiMd  away  at  the  time  the  monoment  wat  erected.  It  it  potiibte,  there- 
for?,  titiit  the  efiigiet  now  lying  tide  by  side,  were  originally  to  placed  ;  though 
.'  ;i;  L.-r>ni  would  lead  to  the  conclmion  that  the  mole  figure  formed  no 
yni  ui  li^i^^  original  monument ;  there  may  be  a  diifereuce  of  50  years  in  the 
litte  of  thea  coatume,  at  well  at  in  that  of  different  p<irtiont  of  the  architec- 
tiiral  work. 

hvim  the  manner  in  which  thlt  monument  it  built  up,— the  figuret  being 
eairpanto  tlabt,  and  the  table^face  of  the  tomb  being  withotit  tides  or  back, 
i&d  di^oincd  from  the  jamb  mouldingt  of  the  arch  under  which  it  is  placed  t 
it  k  eartain  that  wa  do  not  tee  the  parta  in  their  original  connection. 

TKe  malts  effigy  is  one  of  the  few  spectment  of  a  figure  not  attired  in  ar< 
*^r  jr  Sijch  cumbeut  effigiet  have  been  hitherto  considered  at  belonging 
it^if  u>  tCi»val  penonages.  with  the  exception  of  eccteiiastict  who  ba?e  their 

i^tt  cofttume;  but  at  tbit  figure  appears  to  be  of  about  the  year  1400;  it 

It  rrpretent  tome  wealthy  burgest  of  Brittol.  Wealthy  he  mutt  have  been* 
iptuary  lawa  in  Edward  lll.'t  reign  impoacd  reitrictioni  upon  auch  lux* 
M  iftDOur  and  monumental  effigiet. 

l%e  female  figure  is  habited  in  the  Costume  of  Edward  Ill.'t  reign,  about 
tilt  year  1350.  The  architecture  of  the  monument  hat  the  uiual  outlioe  of 
tHtt  period— broad  and  low.  It  consists  of  a  flat  ogee  arch,  lrt-cu»ped  in  the 
auddle,  with  two  tmailer  hanging  cutpt  od  each  tide — the  moulding  aaimple 
GUft  and  hollow  with  square  flowert  at  intcrrols.     It  had  a  crocketted  ogee 
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of  t!i 


uiti  a  low  crowned  buttress  on  each  tide,  probably  similar  to  the 
ruonitmeott  in  our  cathedral.  The  bate  it  either  cut  away  or  lunk 
.  urface,  yet  unopened,  which  it  about  IB  inchea  beneath  the  floor 
itciK  There  teems  no  reason  to  think  that  the  floor  of  the  present 
ii«;^  he^D  much  raised. 

tbiB   monumental  arch  it  no  iomb«  but  only  tbe  face  of  an  altar 
T\di  f.icc  it  separated  by  tquare  buttretset  into  tta  very  shallow  corn- 
contain  mourning  figaret  about  IB  inches  high-^two  are 
!e,  in  ordinary  drets«  the  sixth  it  much  mutilated^  but  may 
jviij^ht  by  the  caoonical  head  drett.    The  tquire  buttrcstes  ter- 
i4iu  bhields,and  at  the  junction  of  ihete  spring  trefoilcd  ogee  ar- 
'    r«  and  fiuiolt,  forming  canopies  to  the  flgurei. 

ribed  tbe  arch  and  the  altar  tomb  at  far  at  their  imperfect 

a^ad  have  only  to  add  that  they  have  been  charged  with  co- 

y  figures  recumbent  on  the  tomb, 

of  two  tons  of  Edward  HL,  one  in  York  Cathedral  the  other 

tnu  Abbey,  are  the  only   published  ipeciment  of  figurea  of  tbe 

not  in  armour*  this  male  effigy  detervet  enquiry  at  to  the  per- 

1?  represent.     For  the  present  we  can  only  describe  the  figures. 

.  ^*  wai  the  custom  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  attitued  of  prayer  ; 

V.  --  S^  n  placed  together  palm  to  palm,  but  those  of  the  mala  fi* 

I  ofi' above  the  wrists.     The  female  effigy,  which  it  on 

u'  uiw;:,  u  |^^ti;>  ijuilt  into  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  under  a  rough  arch 

of  Uter  dale  than  the  front  arch  of  the  monument.   Thii  it  the  boger  figure, 

i«d  amin  In  be  that  for  which  the  moQuinent  wai  erected* 

Tht  hn4  of  the  mak  tfllgy  U  iiii€OTered-*ibe  hair  u  parted  in  tU  miMk 
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and  falla  down  in  •  tingle  curl  oirer  tbe  etri— the  fice  ta  not  that  of  a  young 
man«  though  without  whiakert,  and  having  the  monttacbe  and  beard  but 
ilightly  marked.  The  drett  contiitt  of  a  doublet,  buttoned  down  in  front, 
fitting  clote  to  the  body  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  tbe  thigh» ;  round 
about  the  hips  it  an  ornamental  bawdrick,  from  which  a  dagger  has  been  sus- 
peodcd  on  the  right  tide.  This  doublet  hat  a  tmall  cape  orer  the  s boulder, 
and  lea  vet  the  neck  to  be  covered  by  a  loote  collar  ;  the  tleevet  reach  below 
the  elbow,  and  beneath  them  appears  a  covering  for  the  lower  arm,  towartl^ 
the  wrist  closely  buttoned.  The  legt  wear  clote  fitting  hoic,  and  the  feet 
have  pointed  sandala  of  similar  material.  This  cottume  belongi  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  Hth  century*  The  feet  reit  upon  a  lion,  and  the  bead  upon  a 
diamond  shaped  cushion  with  tattelt. 

The  head  of  the  female  effigy  rests  upon  a  square  taaielled  cushion ,  and  (he 
feet,  which  are  tcarrely  visible,  againit  a  dog. 

Tlie  head  dreta  consistt  of  a  netted  drapery  of  tqoare  form,  t»eneath  whieh 
appears  the  hair,  braided  each  tide  the  cheek.  The  hood,  or  veil,  fallt  from 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  wimple  of  linen  endotet  the  chin  and  covers  the 
whole  of  the  neck  and  thoulder^,  except  tome  stript  in  front  of  the  neck. 
The  tjody  is  habited  in  a  tnrcote  ;  the  tteevea  are  tight  and  clote,  up  to  the 
wrist ;  the  hands  Mtt  without  gloves  or  omamentt.  The  surcote  at  far  at  the 
hipa,  fita  clotely  to  the  shape,  but  below  enlarges  in  numerous  folds ;  the 
dress  ii  not  buttoned  or  laced  in  front,  but  two  buckles  of  large  size  are 
placed  low  down  the  waist  in  front,  Tbe  mantle  or  cloak  is  short,  and 
ttretchci  round  the  back  and  shouldcrt,  being  fastened  by  a  cordon  across  the 
breatt  This  cottnme  properly  belongs  to  the  date  1350,  whereas  the  cos- 
tUDjc  of  the  male  figure  appears  to  be  later.  The  different  tizcs  of  the  figures 
and  other  things  above  mentioned,  leave  httle  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  wri- 
ter that  the  monument  it  compiled  of  two  separate  ones,  which  have  been 
put  together  in  their  present  situation  since  tbe  time  of  Henry  VllL 

Oreai  f^$(tm  Jdp^fiter,  3.  C.  F. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SUBMARIME  BLASTING  ATSPITHKAD. 

DeuL  fiarlow,  ilip  present  executive  engineer  officer,  at  Spithpad,  who  con* 
ducta  the  oprrationt  aiih  no  lest  xeal,  intelligence,  and  activity,  than  bt« 
able  predecessors,  has  tried  numeroui  experiments  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder 
by  the  voUaic  battery,  iJnrlly  with  the  ter^'ice  charges  used  in  breaking  up 
the  timbers  of  the  wreck,  tn  tin  cans  not  uiually  exceeding  from  44  lb.  1o 
55  lb.  of  gunpowder,  and  partly  with  smnH  experimental  charges  of  a  few 
ounces,  by  desire  of  General  Poaley,  who  wished  to  carry  out  Lieut.  II ulchtn* 
son^t  ingeniout  plan  of  firing  submarine  charges  by  one  conducting  win  only, 
ioalead  of  two^  (See  Jimmal^  vol.  vi.  p.  337,^  using  the  wator  of  tlic  sea  to 
eoiDplete  the  electric  circuit.  In  iheti»  experimenla  Lieut.  Barlow  fir^t  found 
that  it  was  nnneeesaary  to  let  down  a  piece  of  wire  with  zinc  ptale:^  attachcil 
to  it  from  the  voltaic  battery  into  the  water,  as  had  been  done  by  Licut,  Vlut- 
chinsoo,  for  the  circuit  waa  equally  good  when  the  wire  alone  waa  used  ;  and 
un  repeatinf?  thot4)  rxfierimenta  in  General  Patley't  presence,  the  currrxun'tt 
i>f  this  principle  was  sufficiently  proved,  bti^  a  difficulty  occurred,  which  find 
not  been  experienced  before— vix.,  that  it  required  t^u  plate  batteries  of  ten 
cellt  each,  to  fire  a  charge  at  a  distance  of  200  feet,  with  tbe  tingle  wire, 
whereat  one  of  Prof.  DanieUt  bntteries  of  eight  cella  only,  which  it  inferior 
in  power  to  a  plate  battery  of  ten  cellt,  had  always  firird  lubmarint  charges 
inatantaneotisly  \n  former  years  by  tbe  double  wire,  which  circimiistancc  had 
not  been  adverted  to  by  Lieut.  Barlow,  at  this  wat  hia  firtt  teason.  General 
Paaley,  therefore,  concluded  tliat  tbe  firing  charges  with  one  conducting 
wire,  intlead  of  two,  might  diminish  the  power  of  voltaic  electricity  more 
than  bad  been  coepeeted  last  year,  whan  this  change  waa  introduced  so  very 
late  in  tha  i«aeon»  that  there  wat  not  time  to  investigate  the  result  of  it  in 
all  its  beanngt;  and,  eontcquently,  he  directed  that  two  conducting  wirea  on 
reela,  the  same  that  had  failed  in  igniting  n  clmrgo  when  iittaclic<I  singly  to 
leaa  than  a  twenty  cell  plate  battery,  should  be  attached  to  one  plate  bat* 
tery  of  ten  cells,  on  the  original  principle  ut^fl  at  Chatham  and  .Spiihe;id, 
from  1838  to  the  middle  of  1643  inclusive,  so  that  ttiese  two  wirva,  well  in- 
sulated, connected  that  battery  anrl  a  cluirge  at  the  bottom,  without  trusting 
to  the  water.  On  adopting  this  amngemt^tit,  fnstanlaneous  explosion  took 
place,  at  toon  at  the  circuit  waa  completed.  Thus  the  double  metallic  cir- 
cuit was  proved  to  be  the  best  for  firing  gunpowder,  whether  undiTground 
or  under  water,  and  will  as  tuch  be  ujtelosively  used  in  all  future  explo- 
sions J  though  for  the  purposes  of  an  electric  tetejp^ph,  which  requrrea 
wires  to  b«  laid  for  many  miles,  and  which  needa  infinitely  loss  power  than 
is  necettary  for  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  water  or  moist  earth,  etpec  I  ally 
the  former,  may  be  uat'd  to  advantage  for  completing  the  circuit,  in  com- 
bination with  one  wire  only,  extending  tbe  whole  longLh  of  the  teJegraphic 
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Launch  of  the  Gipsy  Qusbn.— The  launch  of  this  degant  iron  stoam-yetsel 
took  place  on  Monday.  June  17,  from  the  yard  of  Menra.  Surada.  at  Orehard-pbice, 
Blackwall.  The  reisel  waa  announced  to  be  launched  at  3  o'dodc,  but  the  tide  roae  so 
tut  that  It  became  neceaaary  to  let  her  go  at  a  quarter  before  8.  by  which  meanaa  raat 
number  of  penona  were  dlaappolnted  In  not  being  in  Ume  to  aee  her  enter  the  water.  She 
went  off  In  very  gallant  atyle,  amidat  the  uaual  demonatratlona  of  aatiafltttlon.  Thla 
veaael  la,  we  bellerc,  the  largeat  Iron  ateamer  ever  built  on  the  river  Thamaa.  Her  length 
from  the  fiffure-head  to  the  taffirall  la  197  feet  0  Inchea.  and  between  perprndlculara,  176 
feet ;  her  breadth  between  the  paddle-boxea  la  34  feet.  Her  burden  la  496  tona.  Pre- 
yloualy  to  the  launch  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  englnea  with  which  the 
Oipty  Queen  ia  to  be  fitted.  They  were  conatructed  at  Meesra.  Samuda'a  works  at  South- 
work,  and  are  made  In  oonrormity  with  the  patent  obtained  by  thoae  gentlemen ;  they  are 
of  240  h.  p.  Theae  eugltiea  will  be  placed  fore  and  aft,  and  not,  aa  the  englnea  of  moat 
ateam-reaaeli  are,  on  each  aide  of  the  keel ;  the  cylindera  wlU  be  directly  over  the  keel, 
and  being  In  one  fkvmework.  aU  atraln  will  be  avoided  on  any  nart  of  the  veaael  i  their 
total  weight,  including  bollere,  &c.,  which  are  tubular,  water  and  paddle-wheela,  ia  only 
87  tone,  being  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  engines,  ftc,  in  common  uae.  Thla 
saving  of  weight  Is  a  great  advantage,  and  la  greaUy  to  the  credit  of  the  patentee.  The 
form  of  the  steamer  la  calculated  for  great  apeed.  She  haa  a  considerable  rise  of  floor, 
and  for  a  aea-golng  vessel  (she  is  built  for  the  Waterford  Steam.packet  Company,  and 
will  travel  between  London  and  Waterford)  her  llnea  are  remarkably  fine.  She  waa  much 
admired  by  several  scientidc  and  practical  men,  who  were  present,  and  who  examined  her 

N  Ew  Mode  of  Tracking  on  Canals.— It  will  be  interesting  to  our  scientific 
readera  to  learn  that  ateam-togs,  with  acrew  propeUera,  have  now  been  fuccesafolly  In- 
troduced  on  the  Union  Canal.    An  experiment  with  one  of  theae  ateamera  took  place  a 
few  days  ago,  under  the  aoperintendance  of  the  Company'a  able  manager  R.  BlUa.  Eaq., 
In  the  presence  of  their  chairman.  Col.  M*Donald,  Meaara.  Maxwell,  If 'Lagan,  Bums, 
L*Aroy,  and  Tennant,  directors)  Hr.  Shaw,  manager  fur  the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  Mr. 
Crichton,  manager  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal;  Mr.  Olennle,  manager  of  Monkland 
Canal;  Capt.  YulU,  ItN.;  together  with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  Intereated  In  the 
result.    The  boats  are  the  firat  of  the  kind  introduced  into  Scotland.    They  are  built  of 
iron  by  Messrs.  John  Rdd  and  Co.,  Port-Olaagow ;  and  the  engines,  screw-propellors, 
&c.,  are  fitted  up  by  Mr.  WlUfam  Napier,  aen.,  eogineer,  Glaagow.    The  englnea  which 
were  much  admired,  are  on  the  upright  principle.    They  communicate  their  power  to  the 
screws  placed  on  each  aide  of  the  bow ;  and  by  a  very  nice  arrangement  of  wheela  with 
wooden  and  Iron  teeth  (In  order  to  prevent  nolae  and  vibration),  thev  are  driven  at  a  great 
apeed  without  creating  any  of  that  aurge  or  wash  on  the  banks  which  haa  hitherto  formed 
the  chief  objection  to  the  uae  of  ateamera  on  canals.    The  result  of  the  experiment  save 
great  aatiafactlon  to  all  present ;  and,  independently  of  the  gain  in  point  o(  apeed,  It  la 
calculated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  aaving  In  expense,  compared  with  the  ordl- 
nary  mode  of  tracking  by  horaes.    The  ateam.boat  had  attached  to  her  alx  very  large 
acowa  deeply  laden,  but  it  la  capable  of  towing  double  the  number  without  any  material 
dimlnutlou  of  apeed.    The  acowa  to  be  tracked  are  connected  together  by  roda  having  a 
parallel  movement,  and  all  under  the  control  of  the  ateersman  on  board  the  steamer,  so 
that  the  necessity  of  a  aeparate  rodder  and  ateeraman  for  each  scow  Is  avoided— the  whole 
train  moving  along  with  a  ateady  and  uniform  motion.    After  the  company  had  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  aa  to  the  practicability  and  success  of  the  scheme,  wmch  there  is 
every  prospect  of  being  very  generaUy  adopted,  they  a4)oumed  to  the  Star  and  Garter  Inn 
at  linllthgow,  where  the  Directors  handaomely  entertained  them  at  dinner.    The  even- 
ing waa  Bpent  in  a  rational  and  agreeable  manner,  the  varioua  scientific  gentlemen  present 
expressing  themselves  highly  deUighted  with  the  experiment  they  had  witneaaed.— Glaa- 
gow  Citizen. 

Safefy  Beacon  por  the  Goodwin  Sands.— Doveb,  June  19.    This  day  the 
Trinity  Buoy  steam  yacht  towed  off  to  its  atatlon  on  the  Goodwin  aanda  a  stupendous 
safety  beacon,  designed  and  executed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Jamea  Walker,  C.E.,  under  the 
auipices  of  the  Trinity  Board.    The  beacon  ia  intended  not  only  to  be  agukle  to  mariners 
but  also  a  place  of  refoge  for  the  crewa  of  veaaela  caat  away  on  the  fktal  Goodwin.    It  will 
be  recollected  that  a  aafety  beacon,  the  invention  of  Captain  Bullock,  R.N.,  was  placed  on 
the  Goodwin  Sands  aoroe  yeara  aince,  and  atlll  bravea  the  atorm.    The  one  that  haa  been 
towed  out  to-day  la  of  Urger  dimensions,  and  will  be  pb^ed  on  a  different  part  of  the 
sands.    This  beacon  is  an  experiment,  and  we  underatand,  ahould  it  succeed,  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Trinity  Board  that  aimllar  fixed  erectiona  shall  auperaede  floatlngB  buoya. 
Bf r.  Walker's  beacon  consists  of  a  atrong  iron  column,  about  40  feet  high,  baaedon  a  dr- 
cular  platform  of  aolld  maaonry,  the  latter  being  upwarda  of  30  feet  in  diameter.    The 
foot  of  the  pillar  la  bell-shaped,  and  tapera  upwarda  to  the  extent  of  some  alx  or  elg^t 
feet.    About  the  middle  of  the  column  there  ia  a  convenience,  resembling  a  veasel's  top, 
surrounded  with  an  Iron  railing,  capable  of  receiving,  we  ahonld  aay,  huf  a-dosen  men, 
and  on  the  aummtt  la  placed  an  iron  baaket,  ahaped  like  a  ballomi,  which  Is  alao  con- 
structed to  contain  about  a  like  number  of  peraona,  should  they  be  enabled  to  reach  it.  In 
the  case  of  shipwreck.    The  column  la  tied  down  to  the  the  atone- work  by  iron  ataya,  and 
on  it  are  fixed  ateps  bv  which  it  may  be  aacended.    The  whole  of  the  unwlddy  machine  la 
incaaed  In  a  huge  timber  vessel,  resembling  a  brewer*B  vat,  in  which  it  waa  built,  for  the 
purpose  of  floating  it  to  ita  atatlon  on  the  aanda.    The  aides  of  this  wooden  building  are 
constructed  in  sncb  a  way  aa  to  admit  of  their  being  removed  on  the  beacon  aettllng  down 
in  the  sand.    The  bottom,  on  which  the  masonry  reata,  will,  however,  remain  under  the 
beacon. 

Daguerrbottpe  iMpRovBMEfrr.— At  the  Academie  des  Sciences  a  commu- 
nication waa  made  by  M.  Daguerre,  relative  to  some  improvementa  In  the  Dagnerrtotype 
process,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  portraits,  the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  the 
plates  not  being  found  sufficient  to  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  good  Impreanona.    The 
improvement  made  by  M.  Daguerre  requlrea  a  rather  complicated  proceaa,  but  it  la  a  very 
regular  one,  and  haa  one  decided  advantage,  for  the  artiat  la  now  enabled  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  plates  on  hand,  aa  the  new  preparation  wUl  remain  for  a  very  long  time  in  a  per. 
fectly  fit  sUte  for  use.    The  new  substances  of  which  M.  Daguerre  makea  uae  are  an 
aoueons  solution  of  bi-cholrure  of  mercury,  an  aqueoua  solution  of  cyanure  of  mercury, 
oil  of  white  petroleum,  acidulated  with  nitric  add,  and  a  solution  of  platlna  and  chlorure 
of  gold.    The  process  Is  aa  follows :— the  pUite  Is  polished  with  sublimate  and  tripoli,  and 
then  red  oxide  of  iron,  until  a  fine  black  be  obtained;  it  la  nowpUced  in  the  horlsontal 
plane,  and  the  solution  of  cyanure  previoualy  made  hot  by  the  lamp  la  poured  over  it. 
The  mercury  deposits  itself,  and  forosa  a  white  coating.    The  plate  la  allowed  to  cool  a 
little,  and  after  having  poured  off  the  liquid,  it  la  dried  by  the  uaual  proceaa  of  cotton  and 
rouge.    The  white  coating  depodted  by  the  mercury  Is  now  to  be  polished.    With  a  ball 
(Umpon)  of  cotton  aaturated  with  oil  and  rouge,  this  coating  la  rubbed  JuataufBdently  for 
the  plate  to  be  of  a  fine  black.    This  being  done,  the  plate  la  agdn  placed  upon  the  hori- 
sontal  plane,  and  the  aolutlon  of  sold  and  platlna  Is  poured  over  It.    The  plaU  la  to  be 
heated,  and  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  llould  having  been  poured  off,  the  plate  la  dried  by 
means  of  cotton  and  rouge.    In  ddng  this,  care  must  be  had  that  the  plate  be  merely 
dried,  not  poUahed.    On  this  metallic  varnish,  M.  Daguerre  has  succeeded  In  taklngsome 
very  fine  Impressions  of  the  human  figure,  which  were  exhibited. 

The  Centurion,  80,  was  launched  at  Pembrolte  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  was 
docked  on  the  foUowlM  morning,  and  wUl  be  ready  for  sea  within  the  present  month. 
She  Is  a  noble  ship.   The  following  are  her  dlmendons  :— 

Feet.  Inches. 
Length  between  perpendiculars  .         190        0 

Length  of  ked  for  tonnage  .....         IM         9 

Extreme  breadth       ......  66         9 

Breadth  for  tonnage  .....MO 

Depth  hi  hold  •••...  2S         4 

Burden  hi  tons,  2,069 _       . 

Light  water  draught  forward          .          .  15        3 

Ugbt  water  dnniffhtsft 10       9 


I.I8T  OP  Hsw  TATmwrm. 

(Ttom  Memt.  Robertmm*9  JJsiJ 

OK  ANTED  IN  KNGLAND  FROM  MAT  25,  TO  JUNI  26,  1844. 

Sx  Mtmiki  aOowed/^  Eiirohmeni,  imIsss  oiharwia  tMpmmd. 


William  Augustus  Guy,  of  Bloomsbory-aauare,  bachelor  of  madldae,  for  **  ovtsla  la. 
provementa  hi  ventilation.'*— Sealed  May  25. 

Charles  Low,  of  Robinson's  Bow,  Klngalsud,  for  *'  certain  Improveasots  In  tbs  naldBg 
or  manufkrtnrtng  ot  Iron  and  sted."— May  2ft. 

Chariea  Anthonv  Deane,  of  Poplar,  for  *'  Impravementa  hi  the  eo 
and  steering  veaada.— May  80. 

Bobert  Baiard,  of  CUfton.  near  Bristol,  confoctUmer,  for  *<  Inprafsasnto  In  1 
May  80. 

John  Lee,  of  Newcaatle-upon-Tyne,  Saq.,  for  "  Imntovementa  la  ' 
flrom  Bulphurets  and  other  componnda  contalidnff  snlpnur.**— May  80. 

Jamea  Fenton,  of  Mancheater,  engineer,  for  '*  an  Improved  comblnatioa  or  allof,  er 
Improved  combtndlona  or  alloya  of  metals  applicable  to  various  pvnonea,  for  wUdi  knss 
and  copper  are  usually  employed  In  the  oonstroctlon  of  macMnety.'*— May  80. 

Wdter  Noak,  of  West  Bromwlch,  Stafford,  ooUlcry  agaat,  and  John  Noak,  ctf  the  nme 
pbice,  engineer,  for  *'  ImprovemenUln  the  mannfoptnre  of  salt,  and  In  the  appantoa  to  he 
used  therdn.**— June  1. 

,  Edward  Maaaey,  of  King  Street,  Cletkenwell,  watchmaker,  for  **  Improveoacnle  la  ap. 
paratua  for  ascertdning  the  rate  at  whidi  veaaela  are  passing  thnmgh  tho  sntar,  slas 
^pUcable  In  ascertaining  the  rate  at  which  ateeams  or  currenta  are  ruimlnc.*^— Jose  I. 

Jamea  Murdoch,  of  Staple  Inn, MIddleaex,  mechankd  draftsman^  for  "certain  Imprpve- 
menta  hi  the  manufocture  of  gaa,  and  in  the  apparatus  employad  thetdn.**  (Bdi«  s 
communication.}— June  4. 

Square,  MIddlascx,  CDfflnMr,  for  "wttda  la. 
"  '       md  cztlngnlahing  fire  and  aadiv 
power,  and  Improvements  la  prs> 
pellbng.**— June'  4. 

George  Chapman,  of  Claremont  Terrace,  Straageways,  Manchester,  englaear,  for  "esr. 
tdn  Improvementa  In  steam  engines."— Jane  4. 

Henry  Boden,  of  Derby,  lace  maanfootnrer,  for  "an  Improvement  in  the  maaaftalaR 
ot  bobbin  net,  or  twist  laoe."— June  4. 

Joaeph  Cowen,  of  Bhiydon  Bum,  near  Newcaatla-upon-Tync,  merchant,  **  for  natria 
Improvementa  In  making  ntoru  for  generating  gaa  for  Ulumlnatlon."— June  4* 

WUUam  Ward,  of  Ldcester,  hosier,  and  David  Winfidd  Orocock.  of  the  same  place, 
flwneamlth,  for  **  Improvementa  In  machinery  for  mannfactarlng  fkamewerk,  knttsad  ar 
netted  work."— June  4. 

William  EUlott,  of  Birmingham,  button  mannfoctarer,  for  **  iBprsveounlB  In  the  ma* 
nufocturo  of  covered  buttona."— June  4. 

Paul  Orifflths,  of  HdywdL  hi  the  county  of  Flint,  millwright,  for  **  Improvacaoats  b 
washing  the  products  evolved  firom  fomaces."— June  4. 

dvU  enghieer,  for  **  Improvements  In  pro- 
ImpTMsloBS,  dthcr  of  printed  or  viftm 


WUllam  Henry  Fhllllpa,  of  Bloomaborv  Square,  MIddl 
provementa  hi  the  meana  and  apparatua  for  subdntna  an 
life  and  property,  and  In  obtalung  and  applying  motive  i 


Joseph  Woods,  of  Bucklersbnry,  London,  dvl 
dndng  dealgna  and  coplea,  and  In  multiplyln|  I 
anrfacea."    (Bdng  a  communication.)— June  v. 


David  Cheetham,  of  Bochdale,  Lancaster,  cotton  spinner,  and  Bdward  BrloP  eC  the 
aame  place,  hat  nuunfocturer,  for  ''certain  Improvementa  In  the  mannfoetam of  hatt, 
and  in  machinery  ar  apparatua  connected  witii  such  or  similar  maanfiMture.**— Jnae  f. 

WUllam  Hlgham,  of  Nottyaah,  near  Liverpool,  and  David  Bdlhoaae,ori4verpaol,  afoca. 
saUl,  merehant,  for  **  Improved  oonatructlona  of  hollers  for  evaporatlog  aallna  and  other 
solutions,  for  the  purposes  of  crystalllsatton."— June  bi 

Bdmnnd  Morewood,  of  Thombridge,  Derby,  merchant,  and  George  Itngsrs.  rif  Tltsaia 
dale,  aame  county,  gent.,  for  **  Improvements  In  coating  Iron  with  other  OMtato.**— Joae  8. 

ElDah  OaUoway,  of  Nelaoo  Square,  BladcMara'  Road,  Surrey,  for  "Ma^lnary.  for 
connectlna  axlea  or  ahafta,  wheroby  when  In  motion  they  revdve  at  different  rdatlvc  vnle- 
I."— Jul 


dtles.* 


June  12. 


Thomaa  FSrmer,  of  Birmingham,  maautactorsr,  for  **  certain  Improvaasente  In  tlm  «- 
namentlng  of  papier  mAche,  and  In  manufoctarlnf  and  omamentint  jt*i>»^  Mtds 
generally."— June  12. 

George  Kent,  of  Constitution  Bow,  Oray*8  Inn  Bond,  hUnd-nuker,  for  **  lasprovemcals 
In  machinery  for  deanhig,  polishing,  aad  aharpenlag  knives,  forka  and  otiMr  arrlrfos  " 
June  12. 

Moaea  Poole,  of  Serie  Street,  Mkldleses,  gent ,  for  •«  Improfeaents  in  lyheeb  mi 
axles."    (Bdng  a  communication.)— June  12. 

John  Swinddla,  of  Mancheater,  manufoctnrlng  chemist,  for  "several  ImproveoMats  ia 
the  preparation  of  varioua  aubatanceo  for  the  pnrpoae  of  dvdng  and  prodnds^  calom; 
dso  Unprovcments  In  tUk  appUcatton  and  use  of  aeverd  cheoucd  compooada  tor  the  par- 
poae  of  dyeing  and  producing  colour  not  hitherto  made  uae  of.**— June  12. 

Alexander  Simon  WUcott,  of  Manchester,  machlnlat,  for  *'  Improvementa  In  ravt^aad 
spinning  cotUm,  wod,  and  other  fibrous  aubatances."— June  18. 

Chariea  WUUam  Graham,  of  Klogs  Anna  Taid.  London,  merchant,  fisr '  _ 
In  manufiicturing  pathologicd,  anatomicd,  soologlcal,  geological,  botankd  i 
glcd  repreaentatlonB  In  relief,  and  In  arranging  them  for  uae."— June  IS. 

George  WUson,  of  Sdnt  Martln'a  Court,  Sdnt  Marthi'a  Lane,  stationer,  for  •* !». 
provementa  In  the  cutting  of  paper  for  the  manufoctwe  of  envelopes^  and  for  ockcr  pw> 
poaea."— June  18. 

WUllam  Sutdlffe,  of  Bradford,  York,  maoafacturer,  for  "  Impraveawnta  la  peeMiliM, 
dyeing,  alzlng  or  dreedng,  drying  and  winding  yama  and  mannfoctored  fobrtas  ol  wwC 
flax,  cotton,  aUk  and  other  fibrous  matertala.**— Jane  19. 

Pierre  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontalnemorean,  of  Sldnaer'a  Place,  She  Lane,  ^-"^^"^  for 
"A  new  mode  of  Locomotion  applicable  to  railroad  and  other  ways."  (Bdng  a  c 
cation.)— June  21. 

Thomaa  Lever  Rushton,  of  Boltoa  Le  Moors,  Lancaster,  hron  i 
tain  Improvementa  In  the  mannfoctun  of  Iron."— June  21. 

Chriatopher  Phlpps,  of  Bivcr,  near  Dover,  paper  maanfocturer,  for  ' 
or  improvementa  In  the  manufocturing  of  paper,  and  In  marking,  writfog,  and'  ether  pa> 
pers,  or  In  the  machinery  employed  for  those  purposes."   (Being  \ 
tlon.)— Jiuie21. 

Jamea  Sham,  of  Sheffldd,  mannfoctarer  of  Britannia  metd  arttdea,  for  ' 
menta  In  the  manufoctare  of  metd  dish  oovera  aad  metd  dlahea."-JaneJMb 

Raca  Davia,  of  Tetradgunlali^  Brscoa,  genL,  for  "  lamro? omenta  Jarfe  a 
of  Iron."— June  24.  ^^ 

WUUam  Worby,  of  Ipswich,  for  **  Improvements  In  the  i 
other  articles  from  plastic  materiala."— June  24. 

Chariee  Maurice  EUiee  Sautter,  of  AastlB  Friars.  gent.,90BML«innv«iBS«ls  lh| 
fortes."— Jttae  ao,  -w  »-^ 
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GOLDSMITHS'  liALL, 
(fVith  Two  Engravings,  PtaUi  X  XL) 
Taken  in  general,  the  Hall«  of  llie  Civic  Companiei  cootribute  very 
little  lo  the  architecturiLl  appearaoce  of  ihe  City,  notwittistanding  tbiit 
'^^J  ire  tolerablf  numerout,  and  th  it  the  bodies  to  whom  the?  belong 
— lii  v..r^'  ,v»M  afford  to  indulge  their  taste  if  they  had  any.    Several 
1^1^  rigi  are  so  lituati'd — fortunately  perhups,  as  it  happens, 

oootrary — that  it  matters  very  little  what  they  nre^ 
\f  at  least, — ihey  being  quite  concealed  from  public  view,-* 
in  courts,  lanes,  and  narrow  back  streets*     It  is  only  nn  old- 
fMMoned  portal  or  ^site^vay,  ii^ith  columns  Lind  a  "crinkiim-crankum** 
editneni  ami  »croH»,  that  in  many  cases,  gives  any  indication  of  any 
Iding^of  the  kind  beitjg  at  hand. 

OW  nddsmiths'  Hall,  which  so  long  as  it  existed,  was  buried  m  the 

ne  intricacies  of  a  mass  of  lunes,  was  of  very  frowxy  appear- 

inarked  by  a  sort  of  quaint  and  picturesque  ugliness*     To 

ifl)  iJe»cription  of  it  would  not  be  e:*iy,  so  exceedingly  fantastic 

'^Uk  was  it  in  design — if  such  an  architectural  medley  could  be 

d  design, 

•  "  K\  looo*  however,  ai  ihe  Po«i  Office  was  erected,  and  tlie  houies  at  its 
rrar  i^\ifi\  Jown,  Goldsmiths'  Hall  made  a  lomewhai  forlorn  appearance*  anil 
jf,  after  being  so  long  pent  np  in  ait  alley,  it  did  not  care  to  have 
ac  upon  it.  What  shan* — if  nny — thii  circiimitanee  had  in  de- 
bt Companj  to  erect  a  new  •  Hull/  we  are  unabk  to  say,  but  their 
tfin^  was  taken  down  in  182*^,  and  the  pretenl  structure  forth - 
\,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  llBrdwick,  who  hai  here  produced 
e  of  architecture,— ill! posing«  buth  hy  the  sohdityof  its  con- 
'  (icn^ionn  of  its  order  ;  dignilied  in  aspecti  and  remark- 
,  as  rcgnrdji  the  sculptured  trophies  introduced  orer  the 
iuy«3  K,i  the  West  front.  It  has  indeed  been  objected,  that 
!  ground  flour  is  too  |diin  and  too  tame  to  accord  with  the  richness  and 
I  of  the  rest  of  the  design  ;  a  defect,  however,  capable  of  bfing  easily 
lied  at  any  time,  shoutd  it  be  thought  worth  while  to  dn  so.  As  to  the 
iig  being  so  badly  situated,  as  some  would  have  ys  btlieve,  we  do  not 
^  a&T  rt*a»on  for  particular  dissatisfaction  io  that  respect.  Although  it  does 
uot  stand  in  a  roain  street,  it  is  hy  no  means  shut  out  of  sight,  a  view  being 
jii^ht  Hi  it  from  St.  Martitra  Le  Grand;  and  although  it  certainly  comes 
b-:[...i\  In-  |*fi»t  OfTice,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  concealed  or  crowded  up  hy 
J  .  ,  *\^^jf,  ht\vk%  quite  sufficient  space  to  view  it  in  front,  nor  is  it 

'    'J  I  age  that  there  is  not  /oo  mvch.     It  is  more  to  be  regretted 

i-'i^  'OuUi  not  be  placed  parallel  to  the  Post  Office,  St  least,  the 

trgree  of  obliquity  between  them  rendered  lesi)  apparent." 
We  fully— or  even  niorn  than  fully  agree  with  what  is  said  in  re- 
ird  to  the  lower  part  of  the  d»  sign  of  the  pxterior:  even  hjid  the 
'.floor  been  raade  a  loer^  ha«pment  to  the  upper  one,  it  ivould 
rfhll  have  been  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  tatter,  had  there  not  been 
yye  kind  of  dressings  to  the  windows;  hut  actually  incorporated  as 
■^^'^ith  the  rest  by  l^ing  included  within  the  order,  its  excessive 
'neaii    causes    the  upper  windows^   &c.,  to   look   as  much  too 
and  overloaded  as  the  lower  ones  are  insignificant  and  mean. 
are  here  struck  by  a  strange  incongruity  and   perverseness  of 
ieni  cockm*y  or  quaker-like  no-style  mixed  up  with  the 
tier  and  richness  affected  in  the  Roman  palaces  td  the  17th 
Eveo  the  roost  uneducated  ey»»  mutst,  we  think,  be  otfr-nded 
'  at  the  very  glaring  discrepancy  of  purts  here  manifested.  Accordingly 
f  givt?  th<*elevatiousof  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  that  is  the  exterior, 
l;  a  study  of  design  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  exara- 
i^rs,  but  merely  l*j  show  what  it  is,  and  by  pointing  out  its 
■[-'.'.<  u}  warn  and  caution  against  them. 

li   (  1'  .(.teriorof  his  building,  the  arcliitect  has  acquitted  himself 

iuV.u\U'\,-  Ijeller,  since  thJt  deserves  almost  unqualiKed  praise,  not  only 

utj  ic«  ijiiikt  of  the  general  magnihceuce  and  snmptuousness  of  its  slate 

ipartuienis,  but  also  for  an  unusual  degree  of  picturesque  etTect,     As 

far  s*  we  are  awan%  the  Grand  Staircase  h:is  no  rival  ui  the  metropo* 

»,  'ither  iu  any  of  the  Clubhouses,  or  any  other  buddings   pnbJic  ur 

irivato — certainly  not  in  th«  British  Museum,  where — if  anywhere  at 

ling  approaching  to  it,  at  least,  might  be  expected.     From 

i  one,  of  course  but  au  imperfect  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 

i  without  a  plan  even  careful  description,  and  that  aid«^d  by 

itoi  sufficiently  explanatory. — And  for  description  we  will 

»'»r  ag*Hi  have  recourse  to  the  writer  in  the  **  London  luteriors." 

"The  entrance  hall  iticlf  makes  no  great  architeciural  show,  it  being 
treatrti  nwrAx  a>  an  outcr  vestibule,  as  which  it  is  surticicully  spacious  und 
''i "  '  ven  here  wc  have  something  to  excite  curiosity — a  sort  of 

1   'M  l^relude  to,  still  greater  magnificence  to  come,  ai  wf  catch 

.1  and  somi*  other  eitrocu  from  ih«  l«Lt^*r.pfv«4  to  Piirt  XXVltl   uf 

r*.*'  whtch  cuuUiOB  r\\s\v*  of  the  UriiDd  St^lrr^ae^  tuid  Ihe  n«Mfi«iei- 

u  a  arHnriajf  by  AUt-kentir,     i  ha»i#  v»««ir«,  Iheri'lvrr,  «iiii 

V'  nl'l  e«';ti  oLiit^r  tn  urr^rdliritr  an  ale(|ki«(<>   kd^.t  ul  the 

-cTii.t||y  ;  *nil   liiiirJly  nuri  tVtf  recoinmtiua  th«' **  Londufi 

tilt  iai»iJ4!<r!  in  ^vUvvlj  thei  Ulefurir  i>Af  I— 'tt  «iil,  indjeil  uukrirmlf  ffVjiru  idr 

laier  j^arls,  UccUiitr  our  eitrjictia^  »a  uiu«b  iUtGc»(!>uUy  MU««tt  aur  gaj  i 

«0w  Bi*— Vol.  VIK— JotT,  1844. 


imperfect  glimpse*  of  a  splendid  back-ground,  showing  itself— we  will 
hazard  the  bull^in  lustrous  dimness  through  the  glazed  oak  serten 
which  separates,  yet  without  entirely  disuniting,  the  HtU  and  Grand  Suir* 
case.  Nothing  can  be  better  managed  titan  this  arrangement,  whether  as 
regards  eflect  or  convenience ;  without  being  altogether  shut  out  of  view 
even  at  first,  the  staircase  does  nni  come  into  view  too  soon  ;  and  the  vesti- 
hule  having  first  to  he  passed,  gives  an  idea  of  greater  eit^nt  than  if  that  and 
the  Staircase  formed  a  single  open  space.  By  being  enclosed,  the  latter  is 
rendered  infinitely  more  comfortable :  not  only  draughts  of  air,  hot  the  noise 
attending  the  arrival  of  carriages  and  the  setting  down  company,  is  cut  off, 
and  visitors  can  linger  on  the  staircase  in  their  accent,  without  lieing  expose4 
to  the  gaze  of  attendants  in  the  hall.  It  certainly  is  a  scene  to  linger  in ; 
most  striking  as  is  the  cott;E>  d*aiU  on  first  entering,  and  it  is  one  of  almost 
magical  effect,  a  fresh  architcrtural  picture — a  new  combination,  pre*ent^ 
itself  at  every  turn  of  the  fisceni ;  and  as  you  advance,  the  space  shews  itself 
greater ;  nor  ia  the  full  climax  of  effect  gained  until  you  have  reached  one  of 
the  side  colonnades,  and  thence  survey  the  full  cirtent  of  the  staircase  from 
end  to  end,  acros*  the  fonr  ranks  of  columns," 

"  Standing  on  this  spot,'*  vix,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  remark,  **  there  is  a  striking  degree  hfith  of  expanse  and  loftiness 
over-head  ;  to  the  first  of  these  the  depth  of  the  colonnades  and  upper  log- 
gias contribntes  in  no  small  degree,  for  had  the  design  been  in  all  other 
respects  ju*t  the  same,  but  with  only  a  single  line  of  columns  on  each  side, 
the  effect  would  have  been  considerably  less — different,  tn  fact^  as  to  kind,  as 
well  as  to  degree,  and  of  by  no  means  so  striking  and  ur,usual  chamrter. 
The  scenic  effect  thus  produced  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  light  is  admitted  entirely  from  above— over  the  centre  division, 
through  three  large  arched  windows  beneath  the  dome,  on  the  south,  west, 
and  north  sides,  and  over  each  of  the  loggias  behind  the  columns,  through 
three  compartments  in  the  flat  ceiling,  filled  in  with  diapered  and  stained 
glass,  and  therefore  highly  ornamental  in  themselves,  and  also  tasteful  uovel* 
ties  in  design/* 

This  is  by  no  means  all  which  is  said  in  the  way  of  either  descrip- 
tion or  comment  on  the  subject  of  the  Stairciise,  but  we  do  not  con* 
sider  it  necessary  to  quote  more,  for  were  we  to  help  ourselves  to 
what  would  suit  our  purpose,  we  should  reprint  all  thai  is  said  in 
the  publication.  Still  we  cannot  refrain  from  taking,  if  not  the  wliole^ 
acouuiderable  portion  of  what  is  said  of  the  Bauquetting  Hall,  and  do 
with  the  less  scruple,  because  we  think  that  we  are  rather  serving  the 
publication  which  we  thus  make  use  of,  by  making  many  of  our  readers 
now  first  aware  of  its  existence* 

"  Ott  the  west  side,  or  that  facing  the  windows,  the  two  extrenie  fnter- 
columus  are  occupied  by  the  doors  communicating  with  the  loggias  of  the 
staircase,  consequently  the  stylobate  is  there  of  nrcessiiy  interrupted  :  in  the 
three  other  intercolumns  are  as  many  full-length  porlraits,  viz.,  that  in  the 
centre  of  William  IV., by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shec ;  to  the  right  of  bim  Queen 
Adelaide  by  the  same  artist,  and  the  other,  that  of  her  present  Majesty,  by 
Sir  George  Haytcr.  The  north  end  of  the  room,  which  is  that  shown  in  our 
view,  presents  what  is  both  a  novel  and  characteriitic  feature,  as  well  as  a 
striking  one  in  the  general  coup  d'ceil,  as  seen  on  first  entering  from  the  op- 
posite end — namely,  the  large  niche  serving  as  a  beaufet.  This  is  hung  with 
scarlet  drapery  in  folds,  on  which  the  light  falls  from  above  through  a  gtsied 
leini-dome ;  yet,  although  happy  in  idea,  thiS  last  does  not  produce  in  the 
day-time  all  the  cfTect  which  it  might  have  done,  had  th>t  opening  been 
filled  with  warm  amber-coloured  glass.  The  appearnnee,  however,  is  moit 
aupcrh  of  an  evening  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  bno*tuet,  this  rectrss  is  decked 
out  with  what  has  l>een  called  *  the  very  best  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works' 
— the  tympany's  magnificent  array  of  plate,  rendered  still  more  dazzHngly 
splendid  by  the  intense  lustre  poured  full  upon  it,  by  lights  which  themsclvea 
are  not  seen  hy  the  spectator. 

*'  Turning  now  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  south  end  of  the  rooiD,o<ir 
admiration  abates  very  considerably,  for  that  is  so  differeul  in  design  and 
character  from  all  Ihe  rest,  as  not  to  seem  to  belong  to  it.  Here  we  behold 
an  oak  screen,  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  over  which  is  in  open 
gallery:  the  order,  indeed,  is  the  same,  hut  of  very  different  material  and 
colour,  and  being  of  one  uniform  colour  throughout,  this  ficrecu  cotitrasts  far 
more  strongly  than  agreeably  with  the  scaglioU  columns  along  the  sides  of 
the  room.  The  general  design  or  mdonanc*'  of  I  be  room  is,  besides,  dis* 
turbed  by  it,  as  its  order  is  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  quite  unconnected  with 
the  larger  one.  This  screen  carries  a  quaint  otd-fashionerl  look,  expressive 
enough  of  olden  times  and  civic  cuitoms,  yet  ill  assorting  with  the  more  re* 
fined  and  elaborate  splendour  of  the  room*  We  do  not,  bowcver,  at  tit  atiri- 
huie  it  to  the  architect's  own  taste,  but  suppose  that  it  was  forced  upon  him 
as  a  point  of  etiquette." 

It  uHi-^t  be  cuuiVssed  thit  the  oak  screen  mars  the  generi^l  design  of 
this  noble  room.  Far  bt^tter  would  it  have  been  tiad  the  order,  and 
the  screen  fornjed  by  filling  up  lh»^  lower  part  of  the  intcrcoUiinns  to 
the  ii»me  lo'ight  as  the  present  screen,  leaving  the  upjier  puts  ami  the 
capilals  of  the  columns  insulated,  which  while  it  wuuM  nuf  luivelieen 
attended  with  any  int*onvenieiice  as  regards  the  music gallerv  over  the 
screen,  would  have  been  a  decided  and  very  great  iraproveinpnl  in 
reiipect  to  tmiformily  and  beantv  of  ensemble.  J^  presfinUjiMJrrf^in 
has  too  much  the  look  of  not  belongtng  it«eiber/*sMil>^VMMlt^ 
up  into  the  room  ;  and  the  gallery  over  it,  too  muclt  like  an  nQEsrard 
dod  unsightly  gap  in  the  design*  %2 
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OBSEEVATIONS  ON  ARCHITECTS  AND  ARCHTTECTURB. 

By  BBNaT  Fultov,  MJX 

No.  IL 

It  must  be  stated,  although  it  is  with  gri«f  I  do  so,  yet  without  the 
fear  of  oontradiotioD,  that  Oie  state  of  arebiteeture  is  far  behind  that 
of  all  the  other  ifraDches  of  science  and  art  With  us,  its  character, 
without  possessing  anything  noble,  is  almost  degraded  into  the  mere 
art  or  trade  of  building*  Some  architects,  fearful  it  may  be  of  expos- 
ing tbeir  own  ignorance,  discourage  the  attempts  of  amateurs  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  art,  when  these  latter  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
urging  the  necessity  for  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  a  closer  adherence  to  the  beat  examples  of  antiquity  i  but,  instead 
of  their  being  hailed  as  auxiliaries^  they  aro  stigmatised,  or  at  least 
treated,  as  intermeddlers  and  idlefa.  To  prove  tM  a  koBeotayUe  state 
of  igw>ranc«>  with  respect  to  nsefiii  knowledge  pr«valks,  we  need  only 
refer  to  Professor  DonaldsooS  expose  of  the  eircumstaaoea  attending 
the  election  of  an  assistant  surveyor  for  the  Westminster  Commission 
of  Sewers :  out  of  thirty-three  candidates  who  were  to  be  submitted 
to  an  examination,  six  only  were  selected  as  competent  to  go  to  the 
election,  all.of  whom  were  engineers ;  indeed,  it  would  almost  appear 
thiit  the  architects  feeling  their  own  incapacity  had  bolted  on  reading 
the  paper  containing  the  proposed  questions.  The  publicity  of  such 
a  circumstance  as  this,  ought  to  excite  the  laudable  emulation  of  the 
profeasion ;  and  although  it  would  be  unfair  to  jndge  of  a  whole  pro- 
fesnion  from  the  deficiency  of  a  few  individuals,  yat  unhappily  it  may 
be  brought  in  aid  to  support  a  generally  received  opinion  that  the 
architectural  profession  is  behind  most  others  in  the  acquirements  of 
both  general  and  the  higher  walks  of  professional  knowledge*  Of 
course,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  tboao  inimieal  to  the  art,  (if  such 
indeed  there  be  J  that  to  this  observation  there  are  some  bright  excep* 
lions-— to  such  I  would  now  address  myself,  and  beg  of  them  to  put 
their  shouklers  to  the  wheel  and  extricate  the  good  machine  out  of 
the  mire,  into  which  the  iooapaeity  of  some,  and  the  apathy  of  others, 
have  suflTered  it  to  sink. 

That  the  acquirements  of  our  modem  architects,  in  the  merely  me* 
chanical  branches  of  the  art,  are  respectable,  i  ful^  admit  i  the  prea- 
sure  from  the  builders  sufficiently  seoures  that ;  and  if  the  latter  class 
saw,  or  could  persuade  others  to  see,  that  those  who  assumed  the 
station  of  directors  had  no  superior  qualifioation  to  fit  them  for  the 
office,  they  would  soon  throw  off  all  subjection:  of  this  propensity 
there  is  a  striking  example  in  another  profession,  which  in  many  in- 
stances has  been  too  successful.  Then  to  mend  matters,  Mr.  Uwilt 
(uf  whom  more  anon)  has  made  an  attack  on  amateurs,  who  would 
naturally  be  your  allies,  a  force  by  no  means  so  contemptible  as  he 
supposes,  a  force  though  small  in  number  they  may  be,  yet  possessed 
uf  some  of  the  material  requisite  for  such  a  contest ;  that  amateurs 
can  write,  and  write  well,  I  may  mention  Dallaway,  Hope,  Willis, 
Whewell,  and  other  "literary  idlers  of  both  Universities ;"— that 
amateurs  can  desigu,  I  may  mention  Lord  Burlington,  and  the  Noble 
President  of  the  firitish  Institute,  although,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  former,  and  have  heard  of  the  latter,  I  cannot  mention  either  with 
much  pride,  but  within  these  few  days  I  have  seen  a  composition  of  a 
non*profpssional,  which  I  much  doubt  if  there  be  many  architects 
amougst  us  who  could  equal  it  for  the  chasteness,  simplicity  and  bar* 
mony  which  an  ornate  design  should  possess.  Qo  to  the  Hall  of 
Commerce  and  see  what  I  mean,  it  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  both  of  which  buildings 
probably  cost  thousands  for  the  hundreds  expended  on  the  former,  and 
yet  wi*  have  in  it  what  we  may  in  vain  look  for  In  the  others.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Moxhay  has  hung  a  solitary  et^gy  of  a  cocked  hat  above  the 
door,  apparently  in  compliance  with  the  Palladian  predilections  of  the 
profession ;  if  lie  will  take  this  away,  he  will  remove  all  that  mars  a 
very  creditable  design.  I  understand  that  the  Noble  President's  de- 
sign, before  alluded  to,  is  a  Louis  Quatorse  castle,  if  so,  his  Lordship 
shews  great  good  sense  in  resisting  the  solicitations  of  those  friends  (f) 
who  have  recommended  its  publication. 

Architects  should  be  more  communicative,  they  must  not  be  so  shy  in 
writing,  but  let  them  io  every  way  support  their  own  journal,  and 
through  it,  as  the  best  medium  of  communication,  improve,  guide  and 
direct  the  public  taste,  so  as  to  enable  the  uninitiated  to  discriminate. 
It  is  a  thing  much  to  be  wivhed  for  that  the  profession  would  %?ail 
theni»el  ves  of  such  a  vehicle  more  than  they  appear  to  do.  A  subject 
most  useful  aud  improving  in  itself,  may  not  admit  of  being  elongated 
into  a  book,  yet  may  make  a  good  paper  in  a  scientific  journal,  and  in 
such  a  form  be  more  extensively  read  and  canvassed.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  architecture  is  not  a  liberal  profession,  if  so,  the  sooner  it 
ecomes  one  the  better,  otherwise  it  must  be  a  mere  trade.    I  do  not 


want  books  or  papers  written  with  the  title  of  «  Every  Man  bisowa 
Architect,"  I  only  want  treatises  to  direct  the  taste  of  the  public,  sot 
their  trowels;  if  architects  will  do  this,  then  their  own  aoquiremr&U 
must  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  they  desire  to  eflfect  io  ethen, 
which  in  itself  must  lead  to  an  advancement  of  the  art  far  more  beoe« 
ficial  than  wasting  time  in  dreaming  over  ^  a  collection  of  all  the  edl- 
tions  of  Vitruvius,"  or  writing  works  which  ought  to  be  placed  hi  tbe 
**  index  expttrgaioriuBt"  alluded  to  in  Observations  No.  9. 

IL  Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  the  Foreign  Qoarterlv  Review  be* 
stowed  some  praise  on  the  naissant  taste  for  the  revival  of  arehitee* 
ture  in  Germany ;  no  sooner  does  this  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gwilt  thts 
he  rushes  into  print,  and  fulminates  against  '^  amateurs  and  literary 
idlers,'*  on  the  supposition  that  the  artic^  In  question  was  the  offspnog 
of  a  non-professional  pen.  In  taking  up  an  offensive  position  •gunit 
these  intermeddlers,  Mr.  Gwilt  serms  to  have  totally  overlooked  in « 
military  point  of  view,  the  necessity  for  taking  care  that  hb  own  llnet 
should  be  capable  of  being  defended,  in  case  of  an  attack,  even  froB 
so  humble  an  assailant  as  tlie  writer  of  these  observations.  At  the 
end  of  the  article  given  at  page  139  of  this  volume,  a  question  is  pot 
to  Mr.  Gwilt,  whicD  he  has  not  answered,  it  may  therefore  be  iater- 
preted  to  mean  that  he  cannoft  answer  the  question;  and  so  let  bin 
rest;  ^  Ydrk  Stairs"  will  do  for  his  monument,  but  when  next  he  sd* 
vances  to  attack  **  mere  amateurs"  let  him  recollect  that  he  has  left 
one  unanswered  behind.  In  speaking  of  monuments,  let  me  beg  Mr. 
GwilCs  pardon  whilst  I  digress  to  remark  the  omission  of  a  writer  io 
a  late  number  of  this  journal  on  that  subject,  namely  the  outrageous 
violation  of  propriety  in  putting  the  pro  Cri$U>  insignia  of  martyrdom 
on  Johnson's  monument  In  St.  Paul's;  as  well  might  a  cross-legged 
effigy  be  placed  on  the  tomb  of  some  knigbt*errant  who,  under  the 

Suidanoe  of  a  second  Peter  the  Hermit,  had  engaged  in  a  crusade  to 
rive  amateurs  out  of  the  would -be  preserved  fidd  of  arobiteetaiil 
knowledge.  Ceruinlv  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wettminster  might 
have  admitted  the  statue  of  Lord  Byron  with  more  propriety  thaa 
their  brethren  of  the  other  Chapter  did  this— as  to  Byroo,  his  geniu 
is  above  all  defence,  some  of  bis  errant  writings  below  it;  let  ns,  is 
charity,  whilst  we  admire  and  do  honour  to  the  one,  pity  and  regret, 
but  not  magnify,  the  others. 

IIL  **  Architecture"  occupies  a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  cats* 
logue  of  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aeaaemy,  namelv,  from 
number  1046  to  1264,  thus  we  ought  to  have  no  less  than  218  arcbi- 
tectural  designs;  but  what  is  the  uct  of  those  which  have  any  thiogto 
do  with  the  art,  there  is  not  mora  than  one  fourth  of  that  number. 
The  first  exhibit  under  the  head  of  <«  Architecture"  is  the  portrait  of 
a  General  Officer,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  art  except  having 
a  cocked  hat,  which  may  be  considered  by  some  as  a  model  for  a  wia- 
dow  pediment,  and  the  last  is  a  portrait  in  wax  of  a  lady  deoeased, 
who  may  have  worn  a  pulvinato,  such  as  we  see  represented  abofc 
the  windows  of  the  Reform  Club ;  in  fact  there  is  only  a  sprinkliog  of 
strictly  architectural  designs,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  would  ban 
been  better  at  home.  We  are  favoured  with  a  deaign  bj  Mr.  Pap- 
worth,  for  a  collegiate  edifice.  He  has  shewn  in  this,  by  his  brokea 
entablatures  and  non-supporting  columns,  an  inveterate  leasing  to  the 
Palladian  school,  and  by  leaving  the  columns  unfiuted  (even  in  a  fancy 
design),  a  total  want  of  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  architectural 
composition.  It  will  answer  vecy  well,  however,  as  it  stands,  for  a 
chateau  en  £$pagne*  Another  design  is  a  proposed,  or  as  I  rather  hope 
only  a  supposed,  addition  to  the  Banqueti'ng  House  at  WhitebsU,  faf 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon.  Inigo  Jones  design  is  bad  enough,  and 
his  architectural  sins  numerous  enough,  but  in  the  supposed  sidditioo 
they  are  not  only  perpetuated,  but  others  are  committed  from  whieb 
the  Banqueting  house  is  free,  namely,  broken  borisontal  cornices  and 
a  window  like  that  of  the  East  end  of  St.  Martin's  Churoh  and  the  one 
in  the  Gresham  Club,  spoken  of  at  page  98  of  this  volume.  If  I  err 
in  condemning  this  description  of  window,  at  least  I  err  in  good  eon* 
pany ;  Professor  Hosking,  in  his  excellent  treatise,  says— ^  The  largr 
circular  headed  with  two  conjoined  smaller  rectangular  windo  ws  found 
in  the  later  works  of  the  Italian  school,  and  called  Venetiatf  is  radi- 
cally inelegant."  Mr.  Barry's  views  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parltaffleat 
are  by  far  the  best  designs  exhibited,  and  on  the  Palaoe  of  Westmta* 
ster  he  may  base  bis  claims  for  fame ;  but  we  regret  to  see  in  tbf 
edifice  itself,  that  in  neither  his  pointed  nor  four  centered  arehet  hss 
he  chosen  the  most  pleasing  forms;  the  former  are  generally  too  obCnse 
and  the  latter  not  flat  enough;  the  finials  on  the  minareU  are,  to  oer 
eves,  rather  too  much  Byzantine,  and  not  the  light  srial  things  wWeh 
should  accompany  the  pointed  style.  This  machioolated  aUic  of  th*- 
interior  court  is  rather  heavy ;  we  mention  what  strikes  us  as  defects, 
the  beauties  of  the  buildiug  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  riffhtty  anniv* 
ciated.  *     ^  ^^ 

ly.  The  Irish  Institute  of  Architects  has  Uken  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  British;  on  the  28th  ult.  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  the  Vice  Pififl- 
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Ht,  ilrliTfi  It  *  ak9  it  wui  entiled,  but  vvhich  was  rallier  iiii 

•fi^^n  in  }'  art,  and  iudeeti  with  a  lUtle  vjArUition  uf  rwrnf* 

II  "  V  well  for  ai)  ortiUon  in  prkiinit  of  uny  lUii^  >-Ue* 

I'  H  |»eculi:irly  ;ippUcahl«*  to  the  arT,  uut  u  Mingle 

•*r  k'l  wat  eubibite*l»     Many  lhiug»  were  at.ited  which 

^  f>»e,  but  nolliing  that  wn*  Ml  uU  Dewi  urwl  we  miicb 

ilt^tHH  *i  my  *j|  me  ftmallf  but  reipectabUand  sitleaiivei audience  have 
b«*ec»  raort'  forturmte  thwn  ounelves  iii  cftrryi«g>iwoy  a  single  new  idea 
on  the  subject.  It  put  me  in  raiiul  of  tbt'  Ute  Lord  Castlereagh's 
9pf  «cbep  iti  Iho  House  of  Commumi  all  be  s;ijd  a]»pe;ir«d  to  b«  tu  %h^ 
parpOMF,  but  the  mumeiU  be  censed  speaking  it  was  iiopos^ibb*  to  re< 
colWcl  fiay  Ihiup  that  he  ha  l  suid,  Still  the  Vice  President  i«  en» 
litWiJ  10  the  thiiuks  of  llje  public  and  the  profewion  for  breuking  the- 
U*v  ^^  «etting  au  exanjple  whicb  he  inliiiuted  would  bo  followed  up 
b?  Pt!i*Ti  of  the  institute.  The  only  poiut  ul  ii\[  forcibly  urged  (ami 
»  w»5  fully  ii^ree),  was  th,it  proper  cilifjces  could  only  be 

bu  perly  qiultOed  persous^  und  that  it  was  not  iTOper  to  put 

aicliiUctA'  pUns  tDio  the  bunds  of  builders.  He  aIso  atuted  *'that  a 
(tm  butsarpaaaingly  beautiful  edifices  h*ve  been  ^reeled  in  Dublin/* 

'  ic  our  great  regret  onttUed  to  mention  where  we  could  fiud  theru 
A  high  eneomium  wa*  passed  u«  the  hie  President  Lord  Vesey 

ii»gri   "  ■  *   do  not  recoHect  any  mention  being  made  of  our 

own  pr'  iLOtks  to  bring  into  notice  the  beautiful  riyude  &f  Li« 

Loi-dsbip  •  nntruu  bousei  see  page  97  of  this  volume* 

JtUy,  1841. 

•   A  <«pT  d  tht  oisUoB  bst  oome  lolo  (KiF  posMMloo,  wbkli  wi  luife  glwtn  tn  ftBotbcr 
Mft  «f  lilt  /9uniaU 


ON  THE  GENERAL  PRlNCfPLE  OF  ROTARY  ENGINES. 

Tni^ttE  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion  from  the  time  of  Watt  to  the 
|K««ient«  Ihat  if  any  grand  improvement  of  steam  engines  be  iniro- 
dmemd^  it  will  be  effected  by  causing  the  steam  pressure  to  produce 
roCAtory  motion  immediately  mifkout  (he  inttrtyentton  vf  a  cranL  This 
ofiuiion  bai  however  received  great  dkcoumgement  from  the  high 
uilliarily  of  Tred^old,  and  in  his  condemnatiun  of  rotatory  enginesy 
b0hftt  eommitted  in  one  instance,  iiucban  important  error  in  meaiani- 
Gtfpriociples,  that  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  iu 

Throughout  his  ^reJit  work  on  the  steam  engine^  Tredgold  excuses 
bit  brevity  in  noticing  various  rotatory  engines  on  the  score  of  prac- 
tic*l  objections,  such  us  leakage,  friction,  and  the  difficulties  of  con- 
iction.  Not  content  however  with  these  prarMcal  objections,  \w 
_  mpls  to  prove  tbeoreticai  objections  also  j  these  are  now  to  be 
considered — of  the  practical  objections  no  more  need  b«  said  al  pre- 
leot,  than  that  he  seems  to  have  overrated  them,  owing  tohtssup- 
piscd  discovery  of  an  error  in  the  first  prinaiple«of  rotatory  engines, 
and  ibat  his  objections  after  all  can  only  extend  to  those  rotatory  en- 
g*rte<  known  and  examined  by  himself*  It  seems  impossible  for  bim 
vn  ise  to  predicate  a  prion   prEiotioal  objection*  to  an  unex- 

i!  i>*'.     The  sam<^  obj'^ctions  have  been  made  long  ugo  to 

r-  S  and  argnmg  abstractedly,  there  is  no  reason  on 

•^'  g  greater  difficalties  to  rotatory  than  reciprocating 

f^giuei*.  With  regard  to  the  practical  difficulties,  tben»  experience 
can  ftlnno  guide  us ;  all  we  can  safely  say  is,  that  in  all  rotatory  en- 
gi<  u  k4iownt  great  practical  di^culties  do  eiList;  tbisdoes 

iii>4  iiure  discovenes. 

With  regard  however  to  Tredgold's  theo- 
retical object! onSf  something  more  may  he 
said ;  because  if  those  objectionst  were  cor- 
r<ict,  they  would  affect  not  only  all  present^ 
but  also  all  future  constructions*  His  ob< 
jectioD,  which  is  not  expressed  very  cl early i 
is  this — '*  The  pressure  on  an  inch  at  the 
most  distant  part  C,  from  the  centre  of  mo* 
tton  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  on  an  inch 
at  the  pari  E  nearest  that  centre.  But  since 
the  piston  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  circle^ 
tlic  eiipciA  of  these  equal  pressures  are  as  their  distances  from  the 
esnlfe  of  niocion,  and  limited  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  at  the  most 
ilistaDi  part  C.  If  the  centre  of  curvature  were  oea^rer  the  side  of  the 
tMtttly  the  effect  at  E  would  be  less.  Therefore  the  effect  of  the 
pfetmife  to  producp  motion  is  less  than  in  a  straight  vessel  having  the 
mmt  base ;  And  if  the  bases  be  the  same,  the  space  the  pressure  acts 
Itiroiigb  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  steam,  consequently  the  quantity  of 
UcMm  being  equal  the  power  of  rotatory  action,  will  be  less  than  that 
id  recliUne il  action,"  P*  )5B,  sec  IV. 
He  theti  proceeds  with  an  aaaiytical  iavesUgation,  and  caodiides 


the  power  in  the  rectilineal  engine  to  be  greater  than  that  in  the  rota* 
lory:  his  rea^onin^  is  however  vicious  in  principle*^ 

Tim  error  in  the  analytical  inve«tig>\tion  cannot  be  better  explained 
Ihnn  in  the  words  of  his  own  Editor  Woodhouaet  whose  observationi 
b"iog  among  the  errata  of  the  workt  has  frequently  been  overlooked* 
**  Tredgold  has  here  made  use  of  the  moment  of  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  instead  of  the  actual  preMure  on  the  part*.  Toe  force  at  the 
distance  ^  frmn  E  is/y,  d  «",  which  multiplied  into  %  ir  (r  4-^)»  the 
space  described,  gives  2/ ir  t/  ef  ;r  (r -f  Jf) ;  '^"^^  the  integrate  is/w  a  y 
(5  f  +  '*)»  the  power  expended  at  each  revolution.  It  Is  hence  plain 
that  no  power  is  loat<  the  factor  »  a  ♦/  (2  r  +  a)  being  the  volume  of 
steam  employed  at  the  pressure /»  r  Is  the  distance  D  E,  t^  the  breadth 
of  the  pistons/the  pressure  on  a  square  inch. 

The  above  calculation  by  Woodhouse,  shows  the  quantities  of  power 
exerteil  I  v  mud  quautiti^'s  of  stefim  are  the  same  in  rotatory  and  fe- 
ci prui  nes.  To  understand  \\\e  important  error  of  Tredgold, 
it  m.iy  rved  that  the  *•  moment  of  pressure,'*  is  "the  pressure 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  leverage  by  which  it  acts,**  and  this  quan- 
tity Tredgold  has  mistaken  for  the  pressure  itself.  To  explaioi 
without  mathematical  reasoning,  we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by 
the  phrase  *♦  loss  of  power.*'  It  does  not  mean  that  of  pistons  of  e<jual 
siite,  the  reciprocating  piston  wiU  produce  most  force.  This  is  not 
the  question — it  is  rather  whether,  when  equal  quantities  of  iteam  are 
employed,  the  rcciprocatitrg  engine  has  most  forc^.  This  distinction, 
bimple  as  it  is,  exptaiuii  the  whole  difQculty.  The  pressure  on  an  inch 
at  £  in  the  above  figure,  has  certainly  less  force  than  pressure  on  an 
inch  at  C,  and  if  E  were  very  near  the  centre  D,  ilie  pressure  ut  E 
would  produce  scarcelv  any  effect  whatever.  To  compensate  thisj 
however,  the  parts  at  l2  describe  less  space  in  their  revolution  than 
those  at  C«  and  r*—--:  -Tilly  require  less  steam.  And  it  is  found  by 
raathematicrtl  ii  n  that  this  compensation  Is  so  exict,  that 
wh^:ie{mialqiia,...,...j  Jeam  an  emptoytd^  the  force  is  exactly  tbt9 
^auie  in  both  kinds  of  engines;  in  tict  this  conchisi on  might  have 
been  suspected  beforehand,  by  considering  that  if  power  were  lost,  it 
must  have  expended  itself  gome  where  %SLod  this  could  only  be  by  one 
of  ihese  two  ways — 'dther  by  the  escape  of  the  steam,  or  by  its  being 
employed  to  produce  motion  in  something  else  besides  the  piston — - 
boili  which  suppositions  are  excluded  from  the  invegtigation. 

There  is  however  another  way  of  viewing  the  matter  in  winch  there 
is  a  positive  gain  of  power  on  the  rotatory  system*  It  is  known  that 
in  all  reciprocating  engines  the  number  of  strokes  per  mitiute  ia 
limited,  anJ  the  larger  the  pistoni  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  increai- 
ing  the  number  of  strokes.  This  arises  from  the  momentum  acquired 
by  the  piston*s  motion  in  one  direction  having  to  b^^  destroyed  before 
it  can  return.  The  direction  of  the  motion  is  constantly  changing,  and 
it  is  obviously  more  difficult  to  make  a  large  body  move  up  and  down 
rapidly,  lb  in  continue  the  motion  always  in  one  direction.  Hf'ncc 
arises  the  well-known  contrivance  of  cutting  off  the  steam  b<?fore  the 
stroke  is  completed:  if  the  pressure  were  not  stopped,  the  piston 
must  violently  strain  the  connecting  crank,  or  must  be  met  by  a  great 
|>re«sure  of  steam  on  the  side  opposite.  Now  although  by  cutting 
off  the  steam,  no  power  in  one  sense  is  lost,  because  no  steam  is  lost, 
still  there  is  a  loss  of  timet  owing  to  the  steam  being  unemployed 
during  part  of  the  stroke,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  engine  is  conse* 
quenlly  limitctl.  In  a  rotatory  engine  however,  the  motion  would  be 
always  in  one  directioni  and  would  be  constantly  accelerated  by  the 
steam. 

There  are  other  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  a  practi* 
cabte  rotatory  engine.  It  maybe  concluded  from  these  already  pa- 
tented, that  such  an  engine  would  have  little  external  macbinevy,  tnat 
is,  all  the  moving  parts  would  be  contained  in  tbe  steam  chamber  con- 
taining the  piston.  Hence  might  be  expected  these  tmmenst  advan- 
tages— the  great  diminution  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  engine — 
and  consequent  on  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  would  be  tbe 
facility  of  making  it,  and  the  diminution  of  the  danger  of  getting  out 
of  repair. 

When  the  great  desideratum  of  a  practicable  rotatory  engine  has 
been  accomplished,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine  must 
commence.  Correct  theoretical  principles  must  prevail  when  the 
practical  dilUculties  have  been  overcome.  That  there  are  no  ibeore* 
tical  disadvantages  may  be  mathematically  demonstrated — of  thd 
jiractical  diflieuUies  it  is' illogical  to  predicate ge;7fra^/y.  It  is  a  com- 
mon custom  to  do  so,  because  rotatory  engines  iUready  tried  have 
failed.  But  until  some  proof  can  be  shown  ot  the  nectt^ary  dllliculties 
of  tne  rotiitory  principles,  this  condemnation  must  be  considered  an 
unreaaonable  generali;^ation»  There  were  full  as  many  in  the  way  of 
reciprocating  engines,  but  tbe  perseverance  of  Watt  did  that  for  re- 
moving the  practical  diffioiilty  which  hia  genitui  dkl  for  remo^ngtbe 
theoretical.  Digitized  by  VnOOQW^' 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  HALL  EXHIBITION. 

Within  the  last  moDtb  has  been  opened  at  Westmloster  Hallt  the 
exhibition  of  fresco  painting  and  scolpture  for  the  decoration  of  the 
New  Parliamentary  Palace ;  the  frescos  being  an  extension  of  the 
cartoon  competition,  the  sculpture  a  primary  competition.  If  opinions 
were  very  various  at  to  the  merits  of  the  cartoons,  still  more  discord- 
ant are  tbose  with  regard  to  the  frescos,  though  when  carefully  exa- 
mined they  all  show  the  same  real  result.  The  large  artistic  faction, 
attached  to  oil  and  water  colour,  unwilling,  often  unable,  to  try  a  new 
medium,  have  been  consistent  in  decrying  fresco  and  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  practice  it.  Many  critics  and  connoisseurs  of  extensive 
leaminff,  weU  acquainted  with  the  fine  works  of  the  great  fresco  mas- 
ters of  antiquity,  have  determined  to  gage  the  exhibitors  by^  the 
standard  of  Michael  An^elo  and  Raffsielle,  and  to  denounce  it  if,  as 
was  sure  to  happen,  it  did  not  in  merit  come  up  to  the  limit  so  as- 
signed. These  parties  too  have  in  many  cases  vehement  prejudices  in 
in  favour  of  oil,  and  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  genius  and  capabili- 
ties of  English  art,  being  generally  laudcUores  iempora  actt,  and  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  old  masters,  because  old  masters. 
There  are  others  again  who  without  any  pretension  to  knowledge  of 
art  will,  more  vulgaris  t^pply  tbeir  noses  to  the  frescos,  and  finding 
they  have  often  a  coarse  plaster  surface,  nronoonce  instant  condemna- 
tion. Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  course  it  there  were  strong  denuncia- 
tions of  the  trashy  character  of  the  cartoons,  the  condemnations  of  the 
present  exhibition  would  be  loud  and  deep.  This,  however,  as  we 
nave  before  intimated,  does  not  disturb  the  real  conclusion.  It  must 
be  palpable  to  the  least  reflecting  that  in  a  country  where  historic  art 
was  uncultivated,  and  the  manipulation  of  fresco  universally  unknown, 
no  immediate  exhibition  coula  result  in  the  production  of  master- 
pieces, neither  was  it  contemplated  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  best  that  could  result,  and  what  has  resulted  has  been  to  show 
the  capabilities  of  Ein^lish  artists  for  learning,  and  to  show  what  they 
can  do  with  the  benefit  of  time,  practice  and  opportunity.  These  are 
exhibitions  not  to  be  judged  by  their  immediate  effect,  but  by  their 
ultimate  tendency,  and  it  is  plain  it  can  be  but  justice  to  award  to 
them  praise  or  blame  in  conformity  with  the  circumstances.  Hence 
while  those  who  had  fixed  too  high  a  standard  of  comparison  have 
pronounced  condemnation  so  decided,  others  not  less  intimate  with 
art,  not  less  learned  in  its  traditions,  or  less  conversant  with  its  works, 
have  expressed  their  extreme  contentment  and  their  great  thankful- 
ness, that  such  and  so^much  talent  is  to  be  found  in  the  country,  capa- 
ble of  making  such  progress  in  so  short  a  time^  and  of  doing  the 
greatest  honour  to  the  country  and  themselves  in  the  future.  This 
too  is  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  men  who  have 
had  to  contend  with  all  the  prejudices  of  their  own  predilections  and 
with  the  insinuations  of  their  artistic  associates  and  counsellors,  mak- 
ing them  in  the  first  instance  unwilling  and  mistrustful  ministers  of 
the  public  voices  but  now  feeling  more  confidence  at  every  step,  and 
more  satisfaction  at  the  gratifying  results  of  their  proceedings.  The 
whole  af^iir  has  been  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  emplov- 
ment  of  art  and  English  artists— the  exhibitions  have  been  virtually 
legal  pleadings  to  show  cause  why  such  a  rule  should  be  granted  l^ 
the  supreme  authorities,  and  it  is  evident  with  success. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
those  by  their  talents  and  position  at  the  bead  of  art,  have,  with  about 
half-a-dosen  exceptions,  held  back  from  this  competition  from  motives 
which  do  little  credit  to  them,  and  are  an  insult  to  the  country,  it  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  talent  available  for  a  competition 
will  be  much  restricted  in  number,  while  with  regard  to  sculpture  an 
unfortunate  indulsence  has  tended  very  much  to  reduce  its  character. 
With  a  view  to  diminish  the  labour  and  expense  of  those  sculptors 
who  might  competCt  works  were  allowed  to  oe  exhibited,  which  had 
been  executed  within  ^v%  vears  prior  to  May  in  last  year.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  not  to  relieve  the  poorer  artists,  but  prevent  artists 
of  eminence  having  capacious  studios  from  sending  in  original  works 
of  importance,  while  it  has  filled  the  hall  with  nymphs  sleeping,  boys 
bathing,  Greek,  Roman  and  other  gods  and  sainto,  which  are  not  pro- 
per subjects  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  imperial  English  legisla- 
ture. Artists  are,  as  it  is,  little  enough  disposed  to  execute  works  of 
high  character,  calling  forth  the  resources  of  intellect,  so  that  instead 
of  encouragement  being  civen  in  their  usual  meretricious  pursuits, 
every  care  should  have  been  taken  to  exclude  those  whose  works 
showed  want  of  sympathy  with  the  noble  purposes,  to  which  ai^  is 
called  upon  to  apply  itself,  in  that  edifice.  Two  things  shoula  be 
strongly  enforced,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  subject  and  its  proper 
treatment,  or  if  we  are  to  judge  from  what  we  now  see,  the  most  aw- 
ful perpetrations  of  ignorance  will  disgrace  that  very  cradle  of  our 
history  and  liberty,  an  English  House  of  Parliament.  To  pass  over 
Boadicea  and  the  Britons  being  represented  as  Romans,  Greeks  or 


English  instead  of  Celts,  King  Alfred  with  the  coontenanoe  of  an 
Athenian  or  a  Jew,  and  Jews  with  English  features,  there  are  nume- 
rous  works  strikingly  inappropriate.  Beatrice  Cenci  meditating  the 
murder  of  her  father,  a  Roman  Contadina,  Recollections  of  Naples,  i 
Bacchante,  a  wounded  Greek,  Kilchnm  Castle,  are  with|many  others 
equally  irrelevant  in  character  to  be  found  among  the  frescos.  There 
are  also  numerous  scripture  pieces,  the  relevancy  of  which  to  the  Eag. 
lish  constitution,  may  very  well  be  questioned.  What  principle  of 
Eoelish  law,  administration  or  glory,  is  illustrated  by  Samson  staying 
Philiatines  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  we  cannot'conceive,  neithc^  do 
we  find  greater  ajppropriateness  in  its  courtiers.  We  question  too  the 
propriety  of  such  works  as  the  deeds  of  Cassivelaunus,  Boadicea  or 
Caractacus,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  national  history, 
however  rightly  they  would  be  introduced  in  an  illustration  of  local 
history.  If  we  rightly  comprehend  the  subject,  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster,  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  is  to  be  appropriately 
decorated  in  accordance  with  its  history,  its  character  and  its  fonc- 
tions.  Ancillary  to  these  are  decorations  illustrative  of  the  national 
glory  as  expressed  in  deeds  of  arms,  the  works  of  poets  and  authors, 
the  discoveries  of  philosophers,  and  the  inventions  of  mechanics.  The 
functions  and  actions  of  individual  members  of  the  legislature,  how* 
ever  trivial,  may  in  this  case  be  appropriately  represented,  while 
many  important  local  actions  must  be  excluded.  While  the  pageants 
and  personal  deeds  of  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  make  legiUmate 

Eictures,  the  deeds  of  King  Cassivelaun,  Vortigem,  Brian  Borii,or 
lewellyn,  are  strictly  inappropriate.  Thus  too  we  may  admit  a 
Council  of  Ancient  Germans  as  exhibiting  the  eerm  of  English  libtfty, 
while  the  councils  and  legislative  bodies  of  Ancient  Britons  and 
Irish,  as  bavins  no  connection  with  the  constitution  and  no  influence 
upon  it,  would  only  suggest  solecisms  and  anachronisms.  Strictly 
speaking  the  con(|oests  of  Ireland  and  Wales  would  be  appropriate 
constitutional  subjects,  but  a  feeling  of  delicacy  would  suggest  the 
exclusion  of  such.  We  think  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks,  as 
artists  generally  show  such  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  national  his- 
tory, and  particularly  of  its  constitutionalbearings,  hence  such  lament- 
able nonsense,  as  a  *' Council  of  Ancient  Britons,  Nucleus  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,"  in  which  an  artist  of  merit  has  completely  wasted 
his  time.  No  student,  however  careless,  of  Hallam  or  Palgrave,  could 
make  such  a  deplorable  blunder,  and  indeed  a  third  form  boy  at  any 
public  school  would  be  justly  flogged  for  such  disregard  of  the  pages 
of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  which  so  vividly  depict  the  ancient  nations  of 
Northern  Europe.  How  diflferent  on  the  other  hand  is  Martin's  noble 
cartoon,  the  Trial  of  Canute,  where  we  are  reminded  by  the  vivid, 
truthful  and  able  delineation  of  the  scene  that  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  that  palladium  of  our  liberties,  trial  by  jury,  was  in  existence, 
and  that  it  even  then  constituted  a  tribunal,  which  kings  and  people 
honoured.  This  is  a  true  and  great  constitutional  lesson,  replete  with 
interest  of  the  highest  character,  and  one  which  would  speak  with 
equal  effect  to  all  ranks,  in  future  ages  as  in  the  present 

^  Havinc;  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  must  avow  our  con- 
viction that  an  exhibition  has  never  been  seen  in  this  country  showing 
ffreater  eenius  or  finer  works  than  the  one  now  in  question,  and  we 
nave  little  fear  of  its  being  adequately  appreciated  by  the  public  at 
large.  Whatever  indeed  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  works, 
the  Westminster  Hall  exhibitions  constitute  an  era  in  art,  having  done 
more  to  instruct  the  public,  than  we  are  sorry  to  sav  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy has  done  since  its  foundation,  and  proving  the  utility  and  ne- 
cessity of  opening  to  the  public  annual  free  exhibition  of  works  of 
modem  art  We  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  iodividoai 
works. 

DesiGNS  AND  Paintings. 

No.  1  is  an  encounter  between  Cssar  and  Cassivelaunus  by  Henry 
Melting,  a  cartoon,  because  cartoons  are  allowed  to  accompany  speci- 
mens of  fresco.  The  subject  is  scarcely  a  proper  one,  but  ita  treat- 
ment shows  a  good  deal  of  ability,  though  marred  by  confusion  and  ex- 
travagance. Mr.  Mailing's  Britons  have  aquiline  noses,  which  we 
believe  is  not  a  common  thing  in  the  Vale  of  LUngoUen  or  the  Jregioas 
of  Vannes. 

David  Scott  of  the  R.S.A.  has  a  fresco  No.  2,  called  Guards  oo  a 
Battlement,  which  exhibits  the  shoulders  of  one  figure  and  the  lags 
of  another.  This  we  consider  a  defective  arrangement,  and  we  are 
sornr  we  cannot  say  more  of  it. 

No.  3  is  Boadicea  leading  her  troops  against  the  Romans,  a  cartoon. 
Here  is  a  good  deal  of  care,  though  the  style  is  harsh.  Boadicea  is 
represented  with  a  plaid.  Now,  dthough  some  few  individuals  ouy 
countenance  this,  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vaiy- 
coloured  mment  of  Boadicea  was  a  plaid,  or  that  any  other  members 
uf  the  Celtic  race  ever  wore  it  beyond  its  present  wearers,  if  it  be  not 
indeed,  comparatively  »pe»lu»|5j§jfp^5ig^^^^  ^^ 
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4,  A  fr»4ro,  h  the  Accusation  of  Susanna,  by  Robii)«oo  EltiolU 

^  of  English  trial  by  jury,  or  (i  special  jury  in  a  criin* 

-  jsomc  fair  design,  but  is  a  bad  fresco,  being  in  single 

of  colonr,  looking  uofiniihed,  with  large  matsesj  of  rnw  colour. 

No.  6|  a  fretco,  by  tbe  elder  Agiio,  one  of  the  earliest  practilionera 

of  fresco  in  this  coiinlryi  is  a  Representation  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 

•bowing  gr^at  e»pabilities  in  frcitco  for  landsuape  and  perspective* 

I, aw  4nd  its  Attrihutes,  No.  1>,  by  S,  Bendixen,  is  executed  after  a 
method  invent*»d  by  the  artist.  This,  like  No.  31,  isvioletly,or  ratber 
of  d  plum  bloom  tone«  but  cleun,  und  sliowiog  apparent  care  in  hand- 
img-    The  figure,  however,  is  not  Law  but  Mecknes*. 

A  very  carious  work  is  No.  7,  by  Ford  Madox  Brown*  It  is  a 
cartoon  of  the  Body  of  King  Harold  brought  to  William  the  Nonnan 
.after  the  Battle  of  Uastiocs.  There  is  some  aUe  grouping,  some  good 
drawings  bot  after  French  masters,  and  there  is  a  demoniacal  grin  on 
most  of  the  coiiotenances  which  mars  what  might  otherwise  be  a  good 
work.  From  a  misrepresentation  of  a  pass^ige  in  Thierry,  William  is 
represented  with  two  great  human  thigh-bones  suspended  round  liis 
oeck,  although  it  must  have  been  tolerably  apprirent  to  the  artist,  that 
it  vras  i  en  possible  for  the  Duke  to  move  about  on  horseback  with  !$iich 
m  Cossack  decoration*  The  fignre  of  King  Harold  is  too  old,  while 
the  mouths  of  all  the  figures  are  wide  open.  The  coloured  sketch 
No.  §s  haJi  the  same  diaagrceable  effect  or  colour  which  the  cartoon 
hai  in  design. 

0,  Prayer,  by  Jolm  Calcott  Horsley,  the  border  by  Owen  Joiie%  and 
the  border  is  the  be^st.  This  is  a  decent  work  in  the  Wordsworth  and 
Rogers  vein,  and  by  a  favoured  artist,  who  received  on  the  previous 
oecAsion  a  £200  premium,  in  our  opinion  equally  ill»deserved  as  the 
coi'  lie  has  now  obtained. 

1  ce  Cenci,  said  to  be  meditating  the  death  of  her  father, 

i  utat  1^  doobtfuL     John  Zephantah  Bell  was  a  two  hundred   pound 
,    To  our  simple  eyes,  this  prize  fresco  is  raw  and  unfinished, 
\r  designed  and  badly  executed. 

Vo.  11.  Two  Heads,  by  Jobn  Martin,  fresco,  is  sketchy,  but  has 
re  feeling  und  ability  ihan  its  two  neighbours,  and  raises  our  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Martin's  capabilities.  We  wish  he  would,  regardless  of 
tbe  neglect  he  has  on  the  present  occasion  felt,  devote  himself  to  his* 
toficil  II  rL 

Ko»  12.  Fair  Rosamond,  by  Edward  Corbould,  fresco,  the  frame  by 
Sifvpson,  in  the  Strand.  This  is  tame  and  the  colouring  wants  breadth, 
wbile  tbe  subject  shows  how  well  the  artist  understands  what  is  due 
to  ibe  dignity  of  the  cuuntry.     The  frame  is  good. 

No.  l«l  An  Act  of  Mercy,  by  William  Riviere,  fresco,  poor,  coarse, 
mod  brown,  the  hair  like  mops. 

No.  14.  A  study  in  oil  for  fresco,  by  E*  Butler  Morris,  the  Over- 
throw of  the  Druids,  has  much  gesture  and  grimacei  it  tame  and  tells 
no  story. 

No.  15,  is  a  cartoon  from  Milton,  by  (i.  Page,  in  which  a  number 
of  i|neer,  strange-looking  animals  are  huddled  togetheri  one  of  them 
m  caricature  01  the  Apolto  Belvidere.  The  principal  Isgnre  looks  as 
iS  he  bad  jtist  been  whipped  and  was  squalling  after  it. 

No.  16,  by  Ambrosini  Jerome,  and  17,  by  James  Archer,  both  frescos, 
have  DO  adequate  subject,  and  if  not  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance, 
Ittirfr  few  merits  to  attract  attention,  though  there  is  much  bright 
eobttring.    The  latter  artist  may  do  in  time. 

No-  Ifci.  Boadicea,  a  fresco,  by  Henry  Warrerj,  the  President  of  the 
New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  is  a  great  sUrk  staring 
wofaan  with  her  mouth  open. 

Tlie  study  in  oil,  No.  19,  by  E*  Butler  Morris,  Discovering  the  body 
of  King  Harold,  is  a  much  belter  work  and  subject  than  No.  14. 

A  Bacchante,  by  Jones  Barker,  fresco,  20,  bos  bright  colouring. 
Now  S2*  A  Girl  reading,  the  saiTie. 

Th^  cartoon  from  the  Tempest,  by  Suiter,  2  J,  shows  some  excellent 
drawing. 

%  a  Study  on  Fresco,  by  Augustine  Aglio,  jun.    It  has  a 
g.  t  merit,  but  the  figure  wants  interest 

Wiilidio  Edward  Frost  received  a  premium  of  100  guineas  last  year, 
fill  fre»co  of  Samson  slaying  a  PbiUstine,  No.  24,  shuws  Samson  as  a 
jmtm  exiravaganL  The  figures  all  brown.  We  most  not,  however, 
dtpreotate  it  too  much,  for  it  is  has  merits  above  many  of  its  com- 
peers. 

No*  25,  U  au  oil  painting  by  William  Riviere.  Council  of  Ancient 
BftoiB.  Nacleus  of  the  British  Parliameot.  We  have  pointed  out 
te  HODMoae  of  this;  however,  there  is  very  good  grouping  and  the 
trni^giient  excellent ;  as  if,  nevertheless,  to  show  a  disregard  of 
rvciylhiog  appropriate,  i  beautiful  English  boy  is  represented  in  a 
eof«rr  of  the  picture. 

The  drawing  and  figures  in  the  cartoon  26,  by  Joseph  West,  are 
French.  It  u  Margaret  of  Anjou  protected  by  the  Robber  in  the 
Wood.    It  hai  CQOsiderable  meriU 


Alfred  the  Great,  27,  is  a  piece  of  decontiou. 
A  wounded  Greek,  by  Stephanoff,  2 S,  is  a  piece  of  this  artist's  dan- 
dyism.     We  were  not  over  impressed  with  the  treatment  of  the  car- 
toon for  which  he  received  one  of  the  £100  additional  premiums,  nor 
are  we  more  so  with  the  fresco,  which  is  dauby. 

A  fresco,  29,  the  Combat,  by  Charles  Hancock,  has  some  good 
horses,  but  the  artist,  to  avoid  making  mistakes  in  bi^  human  fignresp 
has  cased  them  in  armour. 

The  Signing  of  Magna  Charta  is  a  cartoon,  said  to  be  by  Douglaa 
Guest.  To  avoid  doing  dishonour  to  ao  artiit  once  reipectable  we 
shall  say  no  more. 

S.  Bendixen*s  other  work  is  Peace  receiving  a  wreath  of  Flowers, 
which  is  rather  a  better  work  than  No.  (3,  but  in  the  same  style  and 
tone.  To  our  mind,  Peace  seems  turning  roond  the  wreatlj  on  her 
finger,  as  jugglers  do  plUes.  The  figure,  though  pleasing,  wants 
dignity. 

Tht*  fresco,  32,  of  the  subject  No.  19,  is  very  fair,  but  waols  finish. 

No.  33.  King  Henry,  is  nothing,  if  not  raw- 
No.  34,  the  Empress  Aggrippina  int'-Tceding  on  behalf  of  the 
Family  of  Caractacus,  is  only  part  of  a  fresco,  which  is  to  be  re* 
gretted,  ms  the  artist,  Charles  Lucy,  shews  htmselfcapabie  of  grappling 
with  his  subject  and  his  too)s»  To  our  mind  Agrlpplna  was  never  ao 
brown* 

The  cartoon,  35,  by  Harold  John  Stanley,  Alfred  compiling  liis  Laws, 
is  one  of  the  few  appropriate  subjects,  and  the  artist  deservet  much 
credit  for  the  very  great  attention  he  has  shown  to  the  details,  aod  to 
the  drawing.    The  fresco  36  is,  however,  weak. 

Mr.  Hart's  Head  of  David,  in  fresco,  37,  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
in  the-  exhibition,  und  in  our  mind  entitled  the  artist  to  have  been 
among  the  six  selected,  instead  of  some  of  the  favoured.  It  is  a  work 
which  justly  excitea  admiration. 

The  Golden  Age,  38,  a  fresco,  is  better  than  28,  but  still  it  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  sitting  room  or  a  lady^s  boudoir. 

The  Trial  of  Canute,  a  cartoon,  by  John  Martin,  No.  39,  is  the  neml 
work*  (t  details  the  circumstince  of  King  Canute  the  Great  having 
in  a  tit  of  intemperance  slain  a  soldier,  when  desc^^nding  from  the 
throne,  he  insisted  on  being  tried  and  punished  for  the  offence.  This 
subject  is  a  fine  one,  and  is  carefully  carried  out.  The  composition 
is  replete  with  tntereit,  though  of  asubducd  and  solemn  character. 
The  large  expanse  of  vaulting  overhead  may  perhaps  be  objected  to 
as  giving  a  nakedness  to  that  p<»rt  of  the  design,  though  contributing 
to  the  serenity  and  imposing  effect  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  work 
which,  for  research  and  originality  of  subject,  is  entitled  to  great  ap* 
phiuse. 

The  Study  of  a  Head,  by  R.  W.  Buss,  a  fresco,  40,  shows  Ihe  arttat 
in  a  much  higher  strkiin  of  art  tb^n  he  has  hitherto  practised.  We 
hope  be  will  follow  up  tbe  career  so  ably  begun. 

Kikhurn  C.istle,  in  Scotland,  No.  41,  is  a  fine  landscape  in  fresco. 

The  next  number  is  attached  to  a  daub. 

No.  43  is  unimportant.  No.  44  is  best  adapted  for  a  public  house^ 
for  which  we  suppose  it  is  ultimately  destined. 

No.  45,  4G,  48  and  41*  are  by  Armitage,  one  of  the  rompetiton  of  fast 
year,  who  received  tbe  premium  of  £30C»  for  the  cartoon  of  Cassar's  In- 
vasion of  Britain.  The  cartoon  of  Ophelia  treats  execllently,  with 
originality  and  with  feeling,  a  hiicknied  subject.  It  must,  however,  be 
carefully  looked  at  to  be  appreciated,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  liffbtn 
and  dispositioD  of  the  figure  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  approval.  The 
encaustic  painting  of  The  Fates,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  exhibition. 
It  is  :i  grand  subject,  in  which  dignity  is  maintained,  and  the  realms 
of  imagination  entered  without  the  truthfulness  of  thoae  of  nature 
being  impaired.  The  execution  is  good.  The  two  studies  in  fresco 
show  boldness  in  treatment  and  firmness  of  hand,  and  are  also  in  the 
class  of  superior  works,  though  possessing  some  palpable  fault*. 
Armitage  is  an  artist  whom  we  have  gained  by  these  competitions* 

The  cartoon,  47,  by  Stephanoff',  is  the  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,  treated 
in  holiday  style. 

The  fresco  of  King  Alfred,  by  H.  C.  Selons,  50,  has  some  merit  but 
is  wanting  in  firmness,  drawing  and  study. 

No.  51.  Redgrave^s  Loyalty,  a  fresco,  Catherine  Douglas  barring 
the  door  with  her  arm  to  withstand  the  assussiii')  of  James  the  First 
of  Scotland,  is  a  subject  difficult  to  be  treated,  but  which  Mr.  Red- 
grave h.ta  done  himself  much  honour  in  mastering.  While  the  paint- 
ing powerfully  arrests  public  attention,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  its 
ariist  hijs  been  selected  aa  one  of  the  six  artists  for  tbe  Hou^ie  of  Lords. 

The  Throne  of  Intellect,  Nos.  52,  54,  and  55,  by  W.  C  Thomas,  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  composition,  but  suggests  to  our  minds  the  idea  of 
iraitalion  from  the  works  of  RaEielle.  We  tfcogo^  thf^li^y  of 
the  artist,  but  we  are  not  quite  iiaiiiaeibb^p>r5fik^4W^W^  at 
one  of  the  six*  *^ 

j      No.  &3,  The  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  by  C.  W-  Cope,  hat 
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placed  its  artist  amofig  the  jUx  selected.  It  is  a  wotk  the  merit  of 
which  is  incontestible,  and  which  forms  with  the  Fates  of  Armitage 
atid  tbt  Lojraltfof  Redgrarethe  trio  of  leading  works.  Particular 
criticism  is  utmeeessary. 

No.  54.  The  Death  of  Abel,  by  Marshall  QaitoD,  ^100  additional 
premiom  man  of  last  rear,  has  some  good  fbreshortening  but  wants 
interert  and  effect.  His  other  ftetco,  59,  the  building  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, exhibits  figures  too  brown,  and  a  want  of  shades,  but  relieved 
by  Tigovr  and  simplicity. 
Salter's  Study,  21,  is  not  worth  much. 

No.  58.    The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  by  Alex.  Blaikley,  is  hack* 

nied,  and  wants  interest,  bnt  it  is  a  fair  cartoon  for  soperftcial  decoration. 

No.  Sa  The  Parting  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  Daughter,  a 

fresco,  fay  S.  Ak  Hart,  is  one  of  the  fine  works,  but  has  scarcely  reached 

the  ivtemtty  of  the  subject. 

Wat  Tyler,  No.  61,  by  W.  B.  Spence,  is  one  of  a  common  run  of 
cattoofiSy  an  indifferent  subject,  some  tolerably  drawn  ^res,  and  a 
decent  allowance  of  extravagance. 

John  Btklges,  who  gained  a  £100  ptvmium  last  year,  has  a  fresco 
which  IS  to  be  classed  with  the  superior  works,  k  is  Milton  dicta- 
ting to  hit  Dangbtersy  62.  It  does  not,  howereiv  cany  out  the  sub- 
j€ctt#  its  best. 

Peace,  a  fresco,  by  J.  G.  Horsley,  one  of  the  selected,  has  th« 
merits  tnd  defects  of  No.  63. 

The  Death  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  64  and  67,  by  John  Cross,  we 
also  ttark  as  a  good  work.    The  figure  of  the  archbishop  is  imposing. 
No.  65  we  may  safely  pass  by. 

No»  66»  hf  William  I^ck,  is  a  fresco  representing  two  heads,  a 
work  ooneeived  in  the  antiaue  style,  bnt  destitute  of  the  antiaue  spirit. 
We  am  assured  the  Commissioners  must  hare  been  rather  daxzled  by 
prepossessions  to  place  Mr.  Dyce  among  the  six  selected. 

&  T.  Parris  list  year  received  a  premium  of  100/.  We  confess 
we  are  surprized  after  his  long  practice  at  finding  no  better  work 
than  hb  King  John,  No.  68.  This  may  be  very  useful  as  showing 
how  gaudy  fresco  can  be  made,  and  is  a  good  work  of  the  olassi  but 
then  the  class  is  meretricious.  King  John  here  beats  King  Solomon 
or  King  George  the  Fourth,  in  all  his  glory  of  purple,  crimson  and  gold. 
fi.  J.  Tawnsend,  who  received  a  200/.  premium  last  year,  has  sub* 
tained  his  reputation  by  bis  Puck's  Missiouy  No.  69,  one  of  the  best 
works  in  the  room. 

We  have  some  respect  for  the  Messrs.  Foggo,  so  we  shall  allow  our 
pereoMd  feelings  to  weigh  down  our  stitmg  otjections  to  Nos.  70, 71, 
and  72. 

The  remarks  we  before  applied  to  Mr.  Buss  are  equally  justified 
by  his  fmtOi  No.  79,  the  Oonversion  of  King  Bthelbert.  It  decidedly 
raises  bis  repntation. 

No.  74,  fresco,  is  the  Knight,  by  Daniel  Madise.  Mr.  Maelise  is 
one  of  the  six  teleoted  artist^  and  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  curious 
to  know  what  No.  74  is.  We  repeat,  "The  Knight,  by  Daniel  Ma- 
oUse^**  All  Maclite's  merits,  with  all  Maclise's  well  known  defects. 
He  is  the  saipe  in  fresco  as  in  oil.  We  think  however  the  Commis- 
sionert  are  justified  in  their  choice. 

The  fhssco  No»  75»  bv  J.  H.  Nixon,  is  the  tame  Henry  reading  the 
Bible  kiOld  St.  PanTi.  A  cartoon,  by  Thomas  Sheraton,  No*  76,  wants 
mind  and  interest.  We  thonebt  Mr.  Sheraton  could  do  something 
better.  ^ 

Love^  a  IreNo,  No.  77,  by  Augustus  Egg,  is  a  young  artist's  subject 
with  EVetteh  colouring  and  sentiment.  In  a  lady's  boudoir  it  would  be 
coaidered  a  ftir  worL 

Pickeragill's  freseo,  Sir  Calephie  rescuing  Serena,  is  on  the  motif 
of  the  National  Gallery  picture.  His  100^  additional  premium  last 
year  seems  not  to  have  done  him  much  good. 

Mr.  Severn  also  received  a  premium  of  100/.  last  year.  His  Bug* 
lish  Bible  tend  in  the  Churches  is  a  fresco,  totally  unworthy  of  him. 

Mr.  Rippin^ille  received  last  year  one  of  the  additional  premiums, 
a  decision  which  we  in  some  degree  doubted,  we  think  however  his 
fresco,  NOb  80,  Luna  and  Bndvmion,  a  superior  work,  which  raises  his 
character  much.  The  management  of  the  floating  figure  is  excellent* 
The  cartoon  of  the  Angel  of  the  Pillar,  No.  dl,  by  John  Bell,  the 
sculptor,  is  a  laudable  elfert,  and  does  him  credit. 

Noe.  8d|  89^  and  84,  cartoons^  occupy  what  we  suppose  b  the  con- 
demned bole,  in  accordanee  with  their  character.  If  Mr.  F.  M.  Brown 
is  extravagant  In  No.  7,  in  No.  84  he  slums  a  want  of  discretion, 
which  would  incapacitate  bira  from  employment  elsewhere.  Adam 
and  Eve  are  most  ludicrous  caricatures,  which  would  excite  any  one's 
laughter. 

SCCLPTUBX. 

The  sculpture  is  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  ai  the  paiotiiv 
— 1  it. 


No.  85,  Ljord  Bacon,  by  John  HeMring*  jun.|  has  some  dignity,  but 
is  more  meritorious  for  its  frill.  No.  6^  the  Descent  of  M^ff » Inr 
Mn  Patrick  Park,  is  a  decidedly  dever  and  original  work,  but  spoiled 
by  conceit.  The  Statue  of  ClKiucer,  No»  87,  by  Thomas  Plumlej,  is 
finely  conceived*  Leopoldo  Boseoni  has  two  Apostles  tamely  but 
smoothly  executed.  No.  90  Is  Captain  Cook,  by  w.  G.  Nicboll.  Mr. 
Rivers  does  not  shine  in  Richard  I.,  No.  91,  which  is  unworthy  of 
him,  his  Statue  of  Rennie  the  elder  is  however  a  redeeming  work,  but 
is  only  on  a  small  scale.    No.  9%  a  Statue  by  John  Teraoutn. 

Hamilton  and  Carleton  MdcCartliy  Imve  given  Infi^te  spirit  to  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  No.  93,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  nteHto- 
riotts  groups.  !t  however  shows  haste,  nnd  wants  finish.  There  Ate  do 
muscles  under  the  hone's  skin.  Caraotaeus  No.  94,  by  J.  D.  H. 
Browne,  is  a  fair  work,  but  not  rising  above  the  herrl.  St.  John  the 
Divine,  fay  G.  Templemaii,is  a  dandified  afl^dir,but  manlfe^ng  sbilit?. 
The  last  Prayer  of  Ajax,  by  James  Legrew,  No.  97,  only  reouiret 
of  us  that  we  should  say,  **  it  is  life,"  being  one  of  the  choice  worls  of 
the  hall.  R.  C  Lucas  has  98  and  99|  both  fUie  works,  and  the  hitter 
to  be  classed  amoM;  the  best  King  Canute  the  Great  wants  digsity, 
but  the  subject  of  Lilla  is  novel  in  itsdf  and  in  its  treatment,  impress- 
ing the  spectator,  tbouf^  we  do  not  afaeolutely  concur  in  the  arrange* 
ment,  particularly  of  Edwin  with  his  arms  extended.  Chaucer,  No. 
100,  by  W.  Calder  Marshall,  is  fair.  Willi&m  Scoular  has  a  Shepherd 
Boy,  and  Adam  and  Eve  lamenting  over  Abel.  We  need  not  say 
more.  Nos.  103  and  104,  by  Henry  slbsoni  are  oostameportraits,  to 
riiow  ofiT  tailoring  and  haberdasbenr*  Sophronia  and  Oilndo  at  the 
Stake,  No.  106,  bv  A.  H.  Ritchie,  'is  a  work  which  we  like  fbr  its 
treatment,  though  Ve  doufait  its  admissibility  in  the  Palace  of  West* 
minster.    It  is  a  superior  work. 

John  Bell  is  one  of  the  three  selected  sculptors.  His  Bagle  Slayer, 
No.  106^  is  a  work  which  would  give  him  reputation  did  \k  not  pos- 
sess it  already,  and  it  fully  justifies  the  Commissioners.  The  attHnde 
is  striking,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  Is  indecent^  it  WotHd 
be  better  if  there  were  none.  No.  107,  we  pass  over.  Its  artist  W. 
F.Woodington,has  another  subject,  Milton  dicUtusgto  his  DaughterSf 
which  is  faTr.  No.  109  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  The  HesiUtion  of  Pfts- 
dora,  by  J.  B.  Howkin?,  has  as  much  etptession  as  can  be  communi* 
cated  to  sculpture,  and  is  among  our  favourites.  No.  Ill  is  Chancer, 
by  John  Hancock.  No.  113  is  Boadicea,  a  gronpi  by  John  Henning, 
jun.,  who  deserves  credit  for  bis  exertions.  King  William  IV.,  1^ 
C  B.  Robinson,  No.  114  must  be  meant  for  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Nos.  115  and  116  are  Statues  ofTdbot,  Barl  of  Shrawsbury,  and  Khig 
Charles  the  First.  No.  117,  Alfred  the  Greats  by  F.S.  Archer,  is 
fair,  but  is  not  Alfred.  Benjamin  Spence  deserves  credit  fbr  his  group 
of  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  118.  Hercules  and  Lycasi  11^  is 
a  vigorous  composition,  by  Henry  TImbrelh  No.  120  is  a  Statue  of 
Alfred,  by  J.  S.  Westmacott.  No.  121,  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Sharp,  bat 
the  countenance  interesting.  John  Francis  has  thought  fit  to  simd  a 
Statue  of  Prince  Albert,  and  David  Dunbari  jun.,  of  Mn  Robert  Baiw. 
The  Newton,  by  William  Jacksooi  has  good  etpressiovr,  but  is  m>t 
equal  to  No.  132.  Frederick  Tlnupp  has  two  works,  Noi.  125  and 
127,  both  works  of  considerable  merit,  a  Hindoo  throwing  a  Javtlio, 
which  is  however  not  a  Hindoo^  and  Arethusa  recHning.  No.  128  is 
byR.GkDavies. 

Lough  is  almost  the  only  sculptor  of  emlaence  who  baa  exerted 
himself  for  the  present  exhibition.  No.  120  Is  a  large  group  repre- 
senting a  wife,  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  dlicoverlog  her  IniAand's 
lifeless  body  on  the  battle  field,  with  the  charger  standing  over  it 
The  charger  occupies  perhaps  a  position  too  pro«ia«itf  bSt  hla  ex* 
pression  b  fine,  and  the  whole  gfoup  tells  its  taK  Mr.  Lough's  other 
group,  Now  139,  is  on  a  still  larger  scale,  aad  also  hIsterieaL  It  is 
Edward  L  creating  a  Dviog  Warrior  a  Banneret.  Tbtolaamnd 
work,  and  shows  what  ctin  to  done  iu  kirge  groups  hi  a  national  edt* 
fice.  No.  130,  Charles  the  First  parting  with  his  Children,  hjr  Henry 
Mares,  is  made  ludicrous  by  the  king  being  robed  In  a  flowing  bed- 
gown, a  most  womanly  affair.  We  mvit  not  however  contest  tint  the 
artiat  has  ability.  No.  131,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Thomas  Qrimsley, 
is  well  expressed,  but  No.  132,  Newton,  when  young,  fa^  Idwin 
Gabagan,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  refined  and  poetical  poitiaitttre. 
Milton  reciting  to  his  Daughter^  by  James  Legrow^  No.  181,  la  one 
of  the  choice  works,  showing  how  to  infuse  expression  and  truth  into 
a  subject  so  often  treated.  Jane  Shorci  by  John  BeU,  No.  184|  la  a 
fair  work.    Bede  is  a  portrait 

Carew  has  exhibited  his  Falconer,  136.  We  should  be  gM  to  give 
him  due  credit  for  it,  but  it  is  too  well  known ;  No*  Ifit  mikw  «p  te 
it.  Richard  Ccour  de  Uon,  187,  by  J.  S.  Westmacott,  la  good,  hot  the 
king  b  made  too  old.  Hollins  has  sent  for  exhibitlea  a  bil  •/ m  toisht* 
WyattfsGoBur  de  Lion  is  aa  equestrian  figure  life  aixe^lkv  wtfrtor 
being  mooated  on  one  of  Wyatf a  boiaea,  wfi^  be  keeft  fcr  ite  one 
of  such  George  the  Thirdsi  WellingtoB%  uA  Otn  ia  IMi  ai  Mf 


TUB  CIVIL  KNOlNEIiR  AND  AUCHITECTS  JOURNAL. 


i^ 


to  ft^f  c«rr.     The  exprrmcm  of  No.  141,  MnrparH  (ft 

'her,  w  good.    The  ienlptor  is  Johti  A.  P.  Mic 

11  good  statute  of  the  Mnrqui5  Welleslef .      Noi. 

by  W,  Spence,  Theseus  killing  the  Centaar  wnd  C«' 

Chmdius  Ce^Ar :  works  credit  ible  but  not  reroorkfible. 

holey  hat  Caimte,  No.  145,  a  work  tihich  does  not  fis«* 

ocrilf.     R.  W<  stmacott,  jon.,  baa  part  of  a  tomb.     Bebnes 

9  troubJft,  halving  sent  a  statue  of  Lady  Emily  Somer»«t 

with  Doves*     lie  has  tbi  means  of  doing  something,  »&d 

h^r**  doce  it,    Joseph  also  seiKis  casts  or  copies  of  bis  old 

>rce  and  Wilkie.     No,  15 Us  a  Girl  at  Prayer,  by  P, 

IVctif  e  ami  with  the  eye»  well  managed. 

C^ewt  Venus  tppeasiog  the  anger  of  Vulcan,  is  one  of 

;  :  1  subjeels,  and  most  polished  groups  in  the  collection* 

Buri*l  of  the  Princej  in  the  Tower,  by  H.  C.  Shenton,  juti.,  is 

ioolher  fimt  raitc  work,  so  is  the  Death  of  Boadicea,  No.  164^  by 

ThuTBiR  Wootn*T.    J.  U.  Foley  is  a  Sf:'lectcd  sculptor,  he  has  two  fair 

works,  Nofl.  155  and  15<>,  a  Youth  at  a  Stream,  and  loo  and  the  infant 

Biccbus.     We   think  bis   place  mi^ht  have   btMm  better  supplied. 

Baily  hns  a  DOrtrait  statue,  157.    Tile  Penitentj  by  John  Teraouth,  is 

f*ir,  but  mc<Socrt%     No.  159  is  an  historical  subject*  by  Thomas  Milnes, 

Ibe  Death  of  ftirold  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.     It  is  to  be  regretted 

,  Ihc  artist  did  not  execute  thi?  work  on  a  larger  scale,  when  it  would 

Mbave  .idvuntageim^lv  contended  with   many  competitors  of  greater 

The  fignres  of  Harold,  the  horse  and  the  assistants  are 

i\'p  IGO,  by  E»  G.  Pby^ick,  is  good,  but  alFected.     No. 

-  «it  Loniiofidr»rr\'  by  J*  E*Thoina8,    An  Ancient 

2,  by  tieurge  8,  Adams,  is  only  a  single   figure, 

kiip:     ri'i  MU'-ii-st  are  couiuiunicaled  to  it  by  its  able  treatrnent  so 

fime  it  among  the  most  effpt'tivc  works*     William  Thomd5*s 

""      y,  IG3,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  the  design  or  execution, 

t  contemptible.     No*  104  is  Hagar  and  Ishmael  id  the  Wil* 

F.l«  ifcl  IX.  Stephens,  a  fair  composition.     No,  165,  Eve, 

i'i  not  prepossess  us,  and  we  were  somewhat 

rone  of  the  three  selected  sculptors.     No. 

5  IS  a  Nymph  ^le^-ping,  by  Baily,  an  old  subject.     Edgar  Papworth's 

tvro  works  are   rommcodabU^  Lord  Brougham,  and  a  Sleeping  Girl. 

'  Tbocaas  Earle  ha*  also  two  works  1G*J  and  170,  an  Aucir^nt  Britoutjfo- 

I  leciing  bia  Family,  a  bold  and  expressive  production,  and  Edwitrd  the 

First  presenting  bis  Son  to  the  Welsh,  which  is  not  of  equal  merit* 

,  No.  171  U  William  of  Wykebamt  by  John  Thomas,  a  good  statue, 

I  The  J»*alousy  of  Medea,  172,  by  Thomiis  Thomycroft,  is  a  vigorous 

group.     No.  173  is  Alfred  the  Great,  by  E,  B,  Stephens,  showing 

wme  expression.     P.  Hollins  has  another  statue,  175,  Dr.  Warnford* 

No,  I7t>  is  by  Park,  h  Greek  Warrior  in  ambush,  clever,  but  far 

from  gisirg  satisfaction.     The  Falconer,  177,  by  E.  Smith,  is  ^  cos- 

cunie  fii.  ce.     The  next  is  a  statue,  by  J,  Panormo,  of  Cciractacus,  fair, 

\^  A  clever  stitue  of  a  Britisli  Warrior  by  Samuel  Nixon. 

-  Gower.    No,  180,  John  Carpenter,  by  Nixon*     No.  181, 

1^...  *  K?  rst  presenting  his  Sou  to  the  Welsh,  by  P.  L.  Crowley. 

(^  Li  I  or  entrance  hajl  are  some  frescos  which  did  not  arrive 

*n  f  ^  them  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit  executed  by 

1,  the  author  of  the  work  on  fresco  painring*    It  re  pre- 

_    ^^.der  of  the  young  Princes  in  thn  Tower.    Some  parts  are 

we.tk,  but  the  assassins  are   treated  with  considerable  merit,     Mr« 

Utilla  IS  at  Rome,  pursuing  his  studies  in  fresco,  which  iccounts  for 

the  deiiiy  in  the  trans missioni  and  we  think  should  have  entitled  him 

to  some  mdulgence. 


KOYAL  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  AUTS. 
"C  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  addressed  to  each  of  the  artists 
Siajcity's  Coromisiioners  to  execute  certain  desijas  for  the 

lit  New  Houses  of  Parliament.    ITic  document  is  in  itself  so 

lofi  intelhgfble  u  to  render  (ortber  explanation  of  the  subject  quite 

*af,^t  hMvt  %»  ftcrpiiUnt  ytm  thftt  fitr  M«]«stj^i  Gommlifltooen  op  the  Fine  Ans,  witb 
JWf^eftfTn  r,f  ihr  U^f'H  rof„mS*if*niTi  of  H«f  W«jeiity'i  TlwMiirv,  b«iPe  r«alved  Ibal 

fti  .1  L  r^]  r    iij,.ii'c:i.iii^  Im  i:m    j:      -t'of  Lords,  mcIi  me«nHng  0  feel  ri  lucbci  wide,  by 
1,1   (uiiii'  I*    ijif    ir  f  ,   shall  be  HtcoraU'ri  wrl  til  fresco  ^iftJn  tin  ^ij  that  tb« 

.   ihu^i  be  Uluttrttive  <if  ihe  fuiictlont  of  ihe  Hotisc  of 

U  il  Btmifls  tu  the  Sovereign;  itmi  the  *iiil>jecl»  ©r  thnec 

,i(   !«•  pcnoiiJticaUnnii  or  «b i tract  rttir«eiiLallon»  «freli- 

iivalfy  i  antl  that  tU*  three  nMnjjiiiinr  -nioerrn  t  ormpuud- 

ui«preMinit  the  «!»*>'>! I  jrrh, 

»f  timuKir^  to  the  Sl»t*,  nl  '  lid- 

...._., .  Henry  V,,  •cknowledKtug  '  .  '^'^^e 

:  '♦ftfci  the  Jiiack  Ptjnce  recrltlQg  U>e  Oidtr  *f  tbe  vin/ier  frotn  >.Uwiiril 

'.  u»  •rantltft  you  tli«t  tlw  CotnmlMlooert  Iutr«  rtrftdved,  wlib  Tb«  lant^ 
m  itw  LtfrHi  C«ttBa«l«o«nol  Her  Bfsjaty^  TreBsurTi  to  «>nptoy  il&  srUitt,  itltcletl 


by  tbit  Conaniiuloiivn  from  th«  ptcwnt  etbibitott  In  Wnimloilcr  BaU,  t«prtMmd« 
•t([tM  Utt  the  iub;>^ui  above^muittnned,  and  that  tfte  Comrnksaloiier*  biir«  •ele<:l«d  }^>ti  am 
one  or  ttre  *\%  arUst»  to  be  lo  emplOfei!.  uoder  the  rollDfrtng^  conditiooi :~ 

**  Vou  jire  requested  to  prepare  a  cartoon,  beiog  a  de«l^n  for  ODeofthe  Mftirv"^s.'\,1  lub- 
ierit.    The  ■fteofthecsTtoou  la  tobe^lbftSlachet  wide,  by  16  feet  high  t<  ( 

the  aicb.  aud  !«>  feet  3  b3cbea  blgb  to  the  tprlogiof  of  tbe  arch  (oatUnea  in 
•Ikoirtn^  the  form  of  the  arch  Id  the  coiDpiartiBeDla  raferrcd  to,  may  be  okin  j 
arr burets  office*  In  l*#w  Palaee-yardO    Tim  mn  Anther  reoutfcd  to  prepare  4  coloured 
aketeb.  not  tesa  than  lH  ijicbea  in  lla  ibortest  dimooaloa,  of  the  entire  deai^  repreaefiiail 
tn  your  cartoon,  and  a  tpedioen  o(  freaeo  |t«iatta|&,  not  lea*  thaa  3  feet  In  Ita  fJiortAil 
dimenalon,  repnaeiiUBf  m  pm%  arUic  dealpi  te  Dit  flStt  |if«|    " 


'  Ton  are  reqtieated  la  wtad  In  rac^  orteon,  eolewcd  ifevte^and  tpeelmtti  of  ttittea 
palnUn^,  daring  lbs  iirat  «cric  in  Jaiie»  IMfr,  for  tSblblStoii,  lo  WfiCaiifEialer^haU. 


yoo  <»it  althmigblfccMia  atilleeti  m*  te^slml  to  be  ud- 
t  vtMa,  f  bt  aniia  Mv  m  flbtrty  lo  czebaaae  mrilecta  j  and 
Ifivee  10  e«cb  iiitM  II  fsor  tMic  o«^  or  ditanMaiM  aut^Jeeia* 


**  YoLi  are  to  be  resmneraifld  fbr  tbe  wtxlii  albntabi  ivith  fbe  mift  of  400/.  1  but  the 
Cotamlsaiooers  do  not  bind  ttiemaelvn  to  emptay  jwt  Anally  oo  llie  fnteo  paluUngt  In 
the  HouH  o(  Loeda, 

"  I  have  fmtbcr  to  Kqnatal  yon  itial  ItM  ril  IblfMili  tft  dlatrtbuted  in»iif  tbe  sla 
artlaU  aa  fbtloift : — 

•*  The  nA^ect  onwtglofi !»  glvta  to  Mr.  Boiilir. 

*'  Th«  tnl^ct  of  iortkc  la  ^h«n  to  Mr.  TbosMaw 

■*  The  mbjeet  of  OWWdrr  Is  gtvea  to  Mr,  MtcVtar. 

'*  Th#  Bob^t  of  ihe  BttpfJiB  of  Etbelbeit  1i  f  1v«n  to  Mr.  Dyot, 

^j;  V'^^aSt^L^J^'*^  5*^*  tf"'Z5?'  ^*^  ^ '  •dcwwlt^ilk^  Ibe  authority  of 
ChJcf  Josllee  Ootcolfoe,  la  ijiTen  to  Mr*  mt$gmm% 

.^'^^.Vf^^"^  *'**T:!r*J**  ®'*^  '■*'**•  ••wNliif  lb*  tJ»4er  or  IbeOaner  from 
fMn^xTd  tit.  It  ftttn  lo  Mr,  Cope, 

"  t  haee  fUnrHw  to  Mfuliit  yoa  ttal  attbo 
dertakeft  by  and  aMtoBt  tbe  alx  ortbCi     ' 

ilml  aJQumgli  tbe  co«miitiaUni  uiveo  i  _  _         . ,       „  _  _ 

cacrh  artlR  la  at  Nbcrty  to  treat  nny  other  of  tb«  ttU  onbjteta^  4  kMObB  to  fbii  OMWb! 
i<*ei  which  be  t«  tiiitartoind  fo  nndenaba. 

"  1  baee  fmtber  to  acwalpi  yw  tbt  >  temt »1  catoptttbiu  li  tiiMtod  a«Mim  ttrtltta  for 
dqigpt  for  tjlf  sawis  waftawiip  to  be|ifmnd  bf  «bt  ttaK  brlbwv  «|M«tfl«d  1  aod  that  th« 
Mia.  co«nnMiMM  trtMm  «#  net  sltoxd  lo  lie  vom^^O^na  fbr  tbe  premlniDa  offered  tot 

I  «■*  ^,  font  <^bodl«nl  aervaat, 

"  C.  L.  EASTLAKS,  Secretary." 

It  will  be  observed  trvm  the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter,  thst  a  general 
corupetitioii  is  iMvitei,  tnd  as  aa  encooragi«<meBt  to  artiitb  who  have  not  been 
selected,  tbe  CommiiaioiiQn  viOiet  three  premiiMnt  of  200t  each  for  the  best 
Bubjc^ts  produced.  Thus  amother  exhihitiOfif  datibiless  far  eiceeding  in  in- 
icTcit  either  of  those  alrea^  opened,  wiH  lake  pUce  in  the  summer  of  next 
year, 

la  athlitioQ  to  the  selection  of  six  arthitito  eteeute  designs  for  frescos,  Ihe 
Comtnlssioneia  have  chosen  three  scnlplon  fhnn  aa^iog  the  ncunber  oontri* 
buting  to  the  estdbition  in  Westminiter  HalL 

»Wb}tCb«U»July«.lM4, 

We  the  ntiderat^ned,  havinff  tn«|>ected  the  modeli  for  aenlpliu*  aiibotltt*^  to  tn  In 
WealiutnattT  HaJL  are  of  opinion  th»t  the  vabtbition  la  highly  credltabte  lo  tbe  eountry. 
W^e  hiivti  recorrtMl  our  jiidfrment  on  the  loellt  of  oitSr\f  of  tbe  exhibltorai  hot  not  beln);  at 
prcaent  In  pnuaaSloli  of  aafllcleBthifonnatlon  ai  to  tbe  eateat  nf  the  dec9raUoiM  In  tcttlp. 
tare  whkb  nay  be  cenaklered  deakrable  in  tbe  Palace  at  Wntrntoatar,  or  w  to  the  tine 
when  Bucb  rlecornion*  m*\\  be  iLiitlred,  we  have  ibougbt  it  eji(>eciirut  to  limit  i»urnre> 
•entteletrii  'ix' cooatder  hevv  eif^narty  tliathif^Tlflhed  tbernidNre* 

jn  the  rah. I  -■  hereby  rrcomTn end  tbe  fotiouin^  artiata--v1x^  W. 

Calrler  Mcir  Henry  Foley,  for  empioyrneai  00  niich  tvurki  to  the 

FblaceatM  .  «muneniUou  ai  tn  ay  hereafter  be  deiermLned,    At 

fbaioretl  iralftod  that  the  preaent  aeieeUon  doea  nm  bv  aay 

mcanalmvi;  '  tilptota,  whether  they  may  or  may  iH/t  have  esihuiIlM 

apectmeti:^  of  tbeif  ^Ability  on  the  iireaeut  ocxaiion. 

Albert.  Mabon. 

Sutheriai»3.  Aahbiirton. 

I^nadofifnc.  fJolbome. 

l4nco}D.  C,  .S.  Lefevre, 

Aberdeen.  fe,  Pe«l. 

PaJtncraton.  J.  R.  O.  Grahan. 

Meiboiiroe,  T.  B.  Macanlay. 

Extract  f^om  ibe  B«|M>n  <^  the  Conniittce  appobitad  to  inipect  Ibt  Wirki  of  Dteocmtlfe 

Art,  eahlblted  In  King  l^traet,  HI.  Jamea'a,  in  April  and  May,  1844:— 

VouT  Committee  hnwe  examined  the  tpedmena  of  caatlni;  in  braaa  aad  iron  which  hif« 
been  oeat  fn  Tiy  pefsoaa  dsMroua  of  beliiF  employed  la  tbe  embetliahmeat  of  the  Honan 
of  Pafltaatenl. 

They  have  recorded  their  judfttient  on  tbe  canip«ratUve  nieril  of  many  of  the  worfci  In 
Queatlon,  but  for  the  reitaon  specified  bi  the  report  of  thii  Commltlec  on  the  apeiimena  of 
carved  wrMja  and  palmeii  gtiaa.  they  have  thought  ft  expedient  tn  B*i*i>Tal  to  enmaerate 
the  namaa  outy,  ivtthout  tutriher  diaUnctloo  of  the  ezhlbltora  whooe  worka  bate  feeeJe«><I 
the  comnjeacUtion  nf  the  Committee. 

In  the  deiyartment  M  Omameiiul  Metal  Work*  the  exhJbltore  io  tiottccd  in  the  detailed 
report  of  tbe  Ctftnmlttee,  are  Hestri.  Meiacnger  lod  Sona,  Ueisrv.  Bmmih  and  Co*,  and 
Mr.  Abbott. 

Mahon.  0.  Rairea,  jitti. 

Colborot.  Gaorjfe  Vlv-ian* 

T.  8.  MB<»alsy.  Thoi.  Wyu* 


H,  O.  Knight. 
B,  Ha«eea»Jon. 
Ir.  Hoierii 
G.  Virian, 
T,  Wyto. 


\  mtmumrnt  to  the  late  Earl  it  pro- 

I  dAe  of  wbfch  ruiu  the  great  Northern  IVoe  of 

,,r     J  n,.i..iixi  AtWertUer,*  '*  )i  an  approximation  lo  tbe 

inalei  or  a  rvctanif ular  bxae  of  aoUd  m:aaDnry  1f7  feet  lonf , 


Earl  op  DtTR haw's  Mi 

pooed  for  eivcUon  oa  Penjihrrl 

railT^'nv      '*  "'f-  -  ■*'-!■'■• ,* 

Tenii 

and  . 

lofly,  ■!  iM,  M|.j  .>-.i:j:!L  ..j.umnji,  iupporUng  at  each  end  a  mifniflcent  pecJlment,  aut 

each  tide  a  bnidA,  rteep  entablature,  which  wUl  oerve  aa  a  promeiTa«ie.    The  edlDec  wUI  bo 

at  leoai  70  feel  in  heighl,  and  wlH  t.»e  vUible  from  a  great  porUoujut  Q?tr  BufrouiitUai 

Uy.    The  trench  for  the  foundation  boa  bean  du^  doam  to  ^ht,  '" 

ihort  time  Ihe  foundatloa  stone  may  be  expec1§B{^tl^ta^.^y 


iibove  the  plalforra  of  the  hill,  and  anrmountad  bv  10 
■  '  idoa 


MO 
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THE  DIPLEIDOSCOPE. 

Flg.l. 


Mr.  Dent,  the  eminent  chronometer  maker  of  the  Strand,  bad  long  felt 
persuaded  that  the  interesta  of  Horology  would  be  greatly  promoted, 
if  the  public  could  obtain  a  cheap,  simple,  and  correct  transit-instru- 
ment, requiring  little  •r  no  scientific  knowledge  for  iU  right  use,  and 
not  readily  susceptible  of  injury  or  derangement  To  this  end  he 
devoted  much  time  and  thought ;  and,  in  1840,  he  considered  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  inventing  an  apparatus  which,  by  means  of  shadomt 
would  produce  the  desired  result.  This  idea  he  communicated  to 
Mr.  Bloxam,  who  thereupon  informed  him  that  his  own  attention  bad 
been  for  some  years  devoted  to  the  same  object,  and  that  he  had  con- 
trived an  optical  arrangement,  which,  by  the  agency  of  a  single  and 
double  reflection,  determined  the  sun's  passage  over  the  meridian 
with  great  exactness.  When  the  optical  instrument,  althpugh  com- 
plicate in  its  then  form,  was  shown  to  Mr.  Dent,  he  was  immediately 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  contrivance  over  that  which  had 
suggested  itself  to  him :  his  own  method  afforded  three  observations, 
bat  it  was  attended  with  the  defects  and  inconvenience  which  result 
from  the  uncertainty  of  shadows.  Convinced  that  the  reflecting  planes 
would  effectually  accomplish  the  desired  end,  be  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Bloxam  to  undertake  their  roanafacture;  and, 
after  nearly  two  years'  attention  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  and  at 
great  labour  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  proposer,  the  instrument 
which  we  are  about  to  describe  was  perfected,  and  may  now  be  had 
at  the  trifling  expense  of  2  guineas. 

.  The  instrument  possesses  great  advantages  over  any  other  of  similar 
correctness ;  being  exceedingly  simple,  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
adjustment  or  repair,  nor  does  it  require  any  attention  beyond  that 
which  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  viz.:  that  it  be 

£  laced  on  a  level  surface,  and  in  the  meridian.  The  observations  to 
B  taken  afterwards,  can  be  made  by  any  one,  although  previously 
unacquainted  either  with  astronomical  apparatus  or  practical  astrono- 
my ;  the  instrument  being  as  simple  as  a  sun-dial,  while  it  is  infinitelv 
more  correct,  since  it  gives  the  time  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
The  utility  of  possessing  an  indicator  of  this  kind  in  addition  to  the 
most  perfect  time-keeper,  must  be  evident ;  for,  however  excellent  a 
clock  or  watch  may  be,  experience  shows  bow  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
exact  time,/or  lengthened  periods^  by  any  mere  mechanical  contrivance. 
To  remedy  the  defect  of  mechanism,  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  actual  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  becomes  indispensable; 
as,  without  it,  the  best  time-keeper  cannot  be  implicitly  depended 
upon  for  any  considerable  interval.  On  the  importance  of  exactness 
in  this  essential  matter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge :  it  will  suffice 
merely  to  allude  to  the  inconvenience  of  missing  a  railway  train.  An 
advantage  also  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  gratification  of  knowing, 
et peciaSy  in  remote  parti  of  the  country,  that  yoa  are  in  poiseif ion 


of  the  true  time.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aflbn, 
that  a  Dipleidoseope  should  be  plajced  in  all  country  Parsonages*  as 
well  as  in  Railway  stations,  and  government  estaUishments,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

By  the  aid  of  this  new  patent  meridian-instrument,  which  is  called 
The  Dipleidoscope,  any  person  may  obtain  correct  time  with  the 
greatest  facility,  by  an  observation  either  of  the  transit  of  tbe  sun  over 
the  meridian  by  day,  or  of  the  transit  of  the  stars  by  night.  In  Uie 
following  explanation,  however,  it  is  intended,  for  tbe  sake  of  conaiilt^ 
ing  both  brevity  and  simplicity,  to  confine  the  directions  to  solar  ob- 
servation. 

In  the  language  of  philosophy,  the  law  which  governs  the  transmis- 
sion of  light  is,  that  the  anp;le  of  the  rays  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  the  rays  of  reflection.  In  other  words,  supposing  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  an  object  to  fall  upon  a  reflecting  plane,  tbe  eye 
of  the  observer  must,  in  order  to  see  the  reflected  image,  be  placed  at 
precisely  tbe  same  angle  with  regard  to  tbe  plane,  as  the  raya  pro- 
ceeding from  the  object  to  tbe  plane.  The  rays  falling  upon  the  plane 
from  tbe  object  are  styled  "  the  rays  of  incidence ;"  as  the  rays  aeain 
proceeding  from  the  plane  to  the  eye  are  termed  the  "rays  of  reflec- 
tion." Keeping  this  law  or  principle  in  view,  let  us  next  eomider 
the  construction  of  tbe  reflecting  planes  of  tbe  instrnment  in  qaestion. 

There  are  three  reflecting  planes,  DC,  db,  and  bc,  fig.  2.  Suppose 
DC  to  be  so  divided  that  the  ray,  No.  1,  falling  on  DC,  at  E,  will  be  re- 
flected to  the  eye  at  T,  and  the  image  of  the  son  will  appear  to  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  from  d  to  c.  The  ray,  No.  2,  passing  tbroogh 
D  c,  is  reflected  from  c  b,  impinges  on  D  B,  and  reaches  the  eye  in  the 
direction  2\  Tbe  image  of  the  sun  thus  formed  will  appear  to  move 
from  c  towards  D,  bec:iuse  it  has  been  twice  reflectedt  and  thus  tbe 
two  images  will  approach  each  other.  Suppose  the  ray  No.  1  to  liave 
advanced  to  the  position  No.  9,  and  the  ray  No.  2  to  the  position  No. 
4 ;  it  will  then  be  evident  that  their  reflected  rays  will  be  in  tbe  same 
direction  3'  and  4%  and,  therefore,  that  tbe  two  images  of  tbe  sun 
coincide,  as  shown  by  tbe  arrows  being  in  the  position  of  crossing  each 
other,  and  indicating  the  instant  of  apparent  noon ;  as  the  rays  con- 
tinue to  advance,  the  images,  having  passed  over  each  other,  will,  of 
course,  be  seen  to  separate. 

Fig.  2. 


The  following  familiar  illostration  is  introduced  to  further  explain 
the  optical  construction.  When  the  sun  is  about  setting,  it  is  notns- 
common  to  sec  the  rays  so  reflected  from  tbe  windows  of  a  whole 
range  of  houses,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  public  illumination.  While 
some  portions  of  the  sun's  rays  arc  thus  reflected,  other  portions  put 
through  the  glass  into  the  rooms.  The  rays  thus  transmitted  (the 
rays  of  incidence^  as  they  were  styled  above)  may  be  thrown  at  jrtea- 
sure  in  any  direction  consistent  with  the  ranee  of  the  sun,  bv  a  petsoo 
within  the  room,  having  a  looking-glass  in  his  band :  exactly  as  obil* 
dren  produce  what  they  call  a/ocAro'  lantern.  Now  if,  instead  of 
throwing  tlie  rays  upon  a  non-reflecting  object  (such  as  the  wall.  &c), 
he  were  to  transfer  them  to  another  looking-glass,  they  would  be  again 
reflected  from  this  latter  glass.  Supposmg  these  two  looking-glasses 
to  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  less  than  90°,  in  a  manner  correspondii^ 
with  the  uosition  of  the  two  silvered  planes  seen  in  the  iBstrumeot, 
and  also  shown  in  the  diagram  at  D  b,  b  c,  he  can  reflect  t^ie  son's  rays 
again  out  of  the  window.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  window  to  reprtj* 
sent  the  outer  reflector  of  the  roeridian^instrumeDti  its  c2ortmeti4Ni  ii| 
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bj  this  process^  completely  exemplified.  To  proceed  a  little  further; 
It  IB  eridenr,  that  the  angle  and  situation  of  the  two  lookiog-glaaset 
eoold  be  so  arranged  as  to  direct  the  rays  of  the  tun  through  any  par* 
ticolar  pane  of  the  windoi%  ;  so  that  a' person  standing  without,  in  a 
proper  position,  wonld  see,  in  addition  to  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  pane,  the  rays  of  incidence  that  had  passed 
tbroogb  the  window,  and  were  thus  reflected  from  the  double  mirror. 
One  of  the  luminous  objects  (the  flash  or  glare  of  the  sun)  so  produced, 
would  be  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  window,  and  wonld  be  a 
single  reflection;  while  the  rays  of  incidence,  which  had  passed 
through  the  window,  and  undergone  a  dbt<6/e  reflection  by  means  of  the 
/jpo  mirrors  would,  on  being  thrown  back  by  the  mirrors  through  the 
window,  move  In  a  direction  contrary  to  that  taken  by  the  single  re- 
flection from  the  surface  of  the  window  pane.  Hence,  any  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  subjected  to  the  eye  by  a  process  of  the  above  de- 
scription, would  not  only  appear  as  two  distinct  objects,  but  those  ob- 
jects would  be  seen  to  approximate  and  cross  each  other  in  an  oppoiite 
coarse:  a  desideratum  being  hereby  secured  which  increases  the 
power  of  the  instrument  in  a  double  ratio,  and  renders  it  proportion- 
ably  preferable  to  any  other  that  has  been  hitherto  employed. 

The  wood-cut,  fig.  3,  represents  a  Dipleidoscope  fitted  up  with  a 
telescope,  and  having  all  the  usual  meridian  and  vertical  adjustments, 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  screws,  a,  &,  c.  This  form  of  mounting 
tbe  instrument  is  suited  to  the  observatory  or  library,  where  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  stone  or  cast-iron. 

Fig.  8. 


The  wood-cut,  fig.  1,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  shows  the  instru- 
neot  fixed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  open  air ;  for  as  the  wbrkmanship  is 
impervious  to  the  weather,  it  needs  no  further  protection  than  the 
' coreriog  with  which  it  is  supplied. 


THE  SEWERAGE  OP  DERBY. 

nf.l.-8Mtkm  of  New  Sewer.  The  new  sewerage  of  Derby 

extending  from  tbe  Morledge  to 
Cheapside,  designed  fanr  Captain 
Vetch,  R.E.,  has  been  let  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Derl^  Im- 
provement Act,  for  the  sum  of 
3,200/.  to  Mejsrs.  Booth  and 
Thompson,  of  Rutherham.  The 
principal  work  is  a  sewer  10  feet 
diameter  and  9  feet  in  height,  and 
about  709  yards  in  length.  The 
section  is  nearly  a  square,  see  fie. 
1,  with  a  segment  of  a  circle 
added  on  all  sides,  beins  arched 
at  top,  and  the  dish  of  the  invert 
at  bottom,  and  the  batter  of  the 
curvilinear  side  walls,  making  the 
appearance  above  described.  The 
arch  and  side  walls  are  from 
1  to  14  brick  in  thickness,  as  circumstances  require,  the  invert  being 
oaly  1  briek  throughout.  The  course  of  the  sewer  is  as  follows:— 
eMUDeDdog  at  tbe  junction  of  Cheapside  with  Wardurck  along  the 
Imtlcr  place,  and  Victoria  Street  and  St.  Peters  Street,  and  down 
TboniloB  Use  and  the  Morledge  to  Cockpit  Hill.    By  reference  to 


the  plan  of  Derby,  tliis  course  will  be  venr  clear,  and  the  cause  of  this 
expenditure  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  readers  to  have  arisen 
from  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  town  about  three  years  ago,  when  the 
market-place  was  flooded  in  a  sudden  manner,  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  a  water  spout  bursting  above  the  town,  on  the  course  of  the 
Derwent. 

Ftg.  2.— Section  through  A  D,  of  fig.  8. 


The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  low  and  is  intersected  with  rivers, 
brooks,  and  canals,  and  tbe  engineers  have  had  recourse  to  the  passing 
of  Becket  Well  Brook,  underneath  the  sewer,  hy  a  cast  iron  syphon. 
The  water  in  the  brook  being  retained  to  a  certain  level,  the  surplus 
running  over  a  waste  weir  into  the  new  sewerage,  and  the  body  of 

Fig.  3.— Section  through  C  O,  of  fig.  2. 

A 


water  in  the  brook  beiuja;  passed  underneath  the  sewer,  and  continuing 
its  course.  This  ingenious  plan  of  the  engineer  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engravings.  Fig.  1  is  the  section  or  the  main  sewer ;  fig.  2  is 
a  section  of  the  sewer,  showing  the  passage  of  the  brook  or  syphon 
under  it ;  and  fig.  3  a  transverse  view  of  the  brook  syphon ;  fig.  4  is  a 
section  of  the  gully  holes  or  grate  drains,  with  trap ;  fig.  5  transverse 

Fig.  4.~Sectk>n  of  Gully  Bole. 


section  of  drain  at  C  D.  Fig.  1  also  shows  the  diflScalty  occur ing  in 
Thornton  Lanoi  also  a  comparative  view  of  the  sixe  of  the  old  (a)  and 
new  sewers.  In  calling  attention  again  to  drawings  2  and  3,  of  Becket 
Well  Brook,  it  is  obvious  tbe  drainage  might  be  all  the  depth  of  the 
water  pent  up  in  the  brook  improvedi  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  right  in  the  stream. 

iV««a./to.«».ryw,  April  18, 18^19^^'^^^  by  V^OOglC- 
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OF  TERRESTRIAL  OR  HORIZONTAL  REFRACTION* 
Bf  Oliver  fiTRNfi»  Mathematician. 

Rays  of  light  pawing  from  objedti  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial, 
prdceed  in  curves  concave  to  the  earth,  thus : — rajs  of  light  passing 
from  objects  T,  S,  to  the  eve  of  an  observer  at  O,  take  curvelinear 
directions  T  a  O,  S  A  0|  instead  of  the  straight  lines  T  O,  S  O. 

Flf.i. 


Now  as  the  eye  always  traces  the  pLices  of  objects  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  rays  enter  the  eye,  hence  the  observed  elevations  of  objects 
are  always  greater  than  the  true  one,  for  the  direction  in  which  rays 
enter  the  eye  is  the  directiot)  of  a  tanjgent  to  the  curv^  at  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  The  objects  T,  S,  will  appear  in  the  directions  of  the 
tangents  O  T',  0  S'.    The  reason  that  tbe  rays  of  light  are  bent  in 

Sassing  through  th^  atmosphere  m  part  of  it,  is  because  the  air  is 
ensest  at  the  surface  and  continues  to  decrease  in  density  to  the  top 
of  the  atmosphere :  it  is  well  known  tteit  a  ray  of  li^t  becomes  bent 
towards  the  perpendicular  in  being  transmitted  from  a  rare  to  a  dense 
medium,  therefore  the  rays  passing  through  the  atmosphere  are  being 
continually  bent  as  they  pass  through  a  medium  continually  increasing 
in  density.  The  increase  hi  the  angular  altittide  of  objects  by  being 
observed  in  our  atmbspher^  is  called  r^ftacticn :  there  are  two  sorts 
of  refractions,  horizotatal  or  tertestHal^  and  astrodomicah  Horizontal 
refraction  affects  objects  situated  in  the  atmosphere,  astronomical  re- 
fraction is  that  which  affects  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies* 
tie  fraction  changes  witti  the  atmosphere,  i^ith  regard  to  neat,  cold| 
humidity,  dryness,  &c«  I  When  tables  of  refractit^li  are  given  they  are 
calculatea  for  a  mean  state  of  the  atmospheric  in,  sucn  a  m&nner  that 
they  can  be  made  to  answer  ai^  oth^V  state  of  the  atmosphere  with 
some  triffiug  allowance* 

The  exact  amoilint  o^  terrestrial  refraction  is  by  no  ifneans  satisfac- 
torily settled :  however  it  may  bis  detetiiaitied  by  the  following  me- 
thod, for  all  practical  purposes. 

Let  A  and  A'  be  two  elevated  statioh^  oh  thtfe  sttrfaefd  of  the  earth ; 
B  D  the  intercettled  arc  of  the  earth's  surfkce ;  C  the  earth's  centre ; 
A  H'  and  A'  H  norizofHal  lines  at  A,  A'l  produced  to  meet  the  oppo- 
.  ste  vertical  lines  C  H'v  C  H. 

Flf.2. 


Let  d,  d',  represent  the  Apparent  of  the  objects  A|  A',  when  viewed 
from  A'  and  A ;  then  is  the  angle  A  A'  a,  the  refhtcUon  of  A^  and  the 
angle  a  A'  04  the  amount  of  refraction  of  A'  1  half  the  sum  of  these 
two  angles  will  be  the  horisontal  or  terrestrial  refraction,  supposing 
it  edUal  at  each  station. 

Now  an  instrument  being  placed  at  each  of  the  stations  A,  A',  the 
reciprocal  observations  are  to  be  made  at  the  same  instant,  which  is 
determined  by  means  of  signals,  or  watches  previously  regulated  for 
that  purpose :  that  is  the  observer  at  A|  takes  the  apparent  depres* 
sions  at  A'^  at  the  same  time  exaotly»  that  the  other  ohselver  at  A' 
takes  the  apparent  depression  of  A* 

In  the  Quadrilateral  A  G  A'  I,  the  two  aogles  at  A  and  A'  are  right 
angles^  and  therefore  the  angles  at  I  and  C  are  together  eqaal  to  two 
rignt  angles :  but  the  three  angles  of  the  triai^le  A  A'  I  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  anffles,  consequently  the  angle  at  C  which  is  mea- 
sured by  the  arts  B  Dis  equal  to.  the  angles  I A  A'  and  I  A' Atakeii 
together.  If  therefore  the  sum  of  the  two  depressions  H  A'  a  ani 
H'  A  a'  be  taken  from  the  sum  of  the  angles  I  A'  A»  I A  A'  which  are 
together  equal  to  C,  (the  angle  C  Is  known  because  its  tneaswe  is 
known;)  thereflMlnderistbesamof  bethreteettonsier  eiwlei  AA'o, 
A' A  a'. 

Hence  the  foUowitf  mlei 

Take  the  sum  of  the  two  depressions  firom  the  meisere  of  tiie  tn« 
tercepted  terrestrial  ah^  and  half  the  remainder  is  the  fraction. 

If  by  reason  of  the  mumteness  of  the  contained  are  B  D,  fig.  3|  one 
of  the  objects,  instead  of  being  depressed,  appears  elevated  1  suppose 
A'  to  appear  at  a"  above  the  boritotttal  line  A  H'. 

Then 

a  A  A'  +  a  A'  A  =:  H  A'  a  +  H'  A  A'  4-  a'' A  H; 

zrHA'A  +  tfAA'+d'^AH'  +  HAs; 
=  C  +  a"  AH'-ttA'df 

For  C  =  HA' A  +  H'AA'.  In  this  csm^  because  «"  AA'  = 
a  A'  A,  we  have  this  rule : — 

To  the  contained  arc  add  the  elevstiOl^  (h>M  this  suifl  ettbCTact  the 
depression,  and  half  the  remainder  ^lU  he  lire  refmetloi* 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  tiie  amomH  of  tefrseflUI  Refrac- 
tion is  found  to  vary  considerably  Viri^  the  dttfbretft  elates  of  the 
atmosphere ;  it  is  stated  in  t1\e  aeeouM  of  ibe  trigonom^lHeal  lurvev 
of  England  (vol.  L  pv  1^-^56)  that,  llie  q«ant^  df  tett%slHal  re- 
fraction varies  fhom  f  to  t^  ojf  the  tieiitiflLltt«ii  are^ 

Althoegh  evety  t^t&ctical  man  6oiyiiden  Hie  wm&mk  of  terrestrial 
refiractiott  td  he  more  or  less  ac^itli^i  to  his  eKpetieiMtv  yet  ell  neM 
beiw^^ett  f  and  -^  of  the  ebtolahmd  air.  Dn  Mask^^lyve  eoMAektdlt 
to  l)e  3^  M.  Legendt^  ^  M«  Dekmhte  Vn  ^^Mge  end  his  eott- 
panions  -^  at  a  mediutoh  A  similar  XikAt  Vb  the  succeeding,  wiMid 
be  convenient  to  engineers,  when  they  have  made  up  thefr  minds 
which  of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  contained  arc,  that  range  between 
f  and  1^  best  suit  t^eir  perpose. 
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¥bet  and  dedmals. 

L  Suppose  the  aidgle  x>f  depfesrion  of  an  object  live  miles  diiliat 
from  the  phice  of  observation,  to  be  S""  47'  45",  what  fs  the  true  de- 
pression^ supposing  we  take  Dr.  Maskelyne's  allowance? 
6  miles  =r  26400  feet. 
i%Df  86400  =0640 
20"     ^2028*6 


il'      — 
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3^ 


2*81 
(W)2      —  2'0288 


RefractioD'=  26-02  seconds  -7814 
From  3**    47'    45" 
Take  0       0     26-02 


Angle  of  depression  =  8P  47'  18«98 
When  the  angles  of  elevation  or  depression  are  small,  the  reniaioder» 
after  tbe  hundreds  are  obtainedf  will  be  snfficleot  aHoiTanee  for  the 
reduction  of  tbe  rigbt  iinei  whieb  joins  the  objects  to  one  whieb  mea- 
sures tbe  arc  between  tbe  radii  of  tbe  objeeu  in  the  tnrfacd  of  tbe 
eartb. 

IL  Harlng  obsenred  in  a  horizontal  linet  the  top  of  Mr#  Muspfatt's 
chlmoey  at  Newton^  near  Llverpoolf  (which  is  the  highest  edifice  In 
tbe  wcmd,)  from  a  neigbbouriog  bill,  80  miles  distant  :—fak log  M« 
Debunbre's  allowance  of  -^  the  arc  of  distance,  what  is  tbe  depressioti 
of  the  obiect? 

80  mUe8=:  158400  fett) 
^  of  158400  r=    14400  I 

look's    10148  f^omtaUe* 


40'^  = 

-  4067-2  ditto. 

1"  =  . 

199^ 
-  101-43 

0'9"  = 

98-87 
—  91-289 

i4r'-g        7-081      &C.&C. 

Heace  the  angle  of  refraetkm  =  141''%  or  2'  2t''-9f  whfeh  fs  also 
the  angle  of  depress ioit,  as  tlie  object  appeared  in  the  horhoir. 

III.  The  angle  of  ekvation  of  an  el^t  298  /ards  distant  h  83^ 
4r  20",  what  is  the  true  angle  when  terrestrial  refraction  is  allowed 
for  according  to  M.  Legendre,  who  takes  i^  tbe  arc  of  distance  t 
298  yards  =  894  feet; 
A  erf  894  =63«857 

0"'6  =  60-859 


OK)a 


2-998 
=  2-(»286 


9D9*f 
0»009»  =     9128 

0-629r  •    .    . 

From  33*  44'  20" 
Take  0    0-629 


Correct  angle  =  33^  44'  19-871" 


All  Art,  Invsntioh^j.  e.  ori^al  art<^is  but  the  embodhnent  of 
'*  ftpirit*'  in  some  form  directly  or  indirectly  usefal  to  man.  Art  is  bat  the 
combuiation  or  arrangement  of  natural  principTes  to  produce  new  resuIU ; 
wad  the  organisation  of  bodies  of  men  or  bodies  of  matter  are,  in  all  cases, 
apciailnns  of  tbe  '*  spuit/^  The  art  by  which  Michael  Angelo  found*  the 
Hatcne  In  the  marble  block,  and  the  art  by  Which  Oliver  Cromwell  fbtmd  a 
ettftiby  regftwent  in  the  mde  mass  or  men  and  bones,  were  dike'  opetattons 
•f  tfte  «*  wfkM'  ThesfMt  of  Watt  could  discern  the  fbrm  of  the  steam- 
eagine  in  the  metallic  ore,  with  the  dim  vista  of  connttess  thousands  of 
biingi  set  ttt^ftma  dtod^eiyhi  the  hewing  of  wood  and  the  driwhig 
r;  aai  tbe  spirit  of  Arkwright  beheld  the  forms  of  vartons  kbidi  cS 
r  ean^iniflg  into  a  mill  for  irfiidiiig  out  clothing  by  miles.-  These  men' 
pot  tetb  their  **  spirit"  hi  actual  forms  to  the  cognizance  of  the  world. 
Otber  spirits,  as  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  gave  their  creations  to  tbe  world  in 
mrittcn  desolptions ;  their  ideal  embodied  their  actuaL  Michael  Angelo, 
Oinrer  Cromwell,  Watt,  and  Arkwrijriit,  aetualised  theur  ideaL  But  there  it 
is,  tbe  selfaama  "  sdril^  in  all,  manng  itself  obvious  to  man's  apprehmsion 
hi  one  or  other  of  the  various  modes  by  which  man  holds  convene  with  his 
rtfgmfterorlenersigniflcaikeK—^ef/mlnfferiZM^iMr.       _, 


AREAS  OF  CUTTINGS  AND  EMBANKMENTS. 
(From  the  American  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Instiiuie. ) 

Skort  fneihods  qf  calculating  correctly  the  Sectional  iAreae  of  Excafoa* 
tionSf  or  Embankment$.  By  Solomon  W.  Roberts,  C.  E.^  ofPhi-^ 
ladelphia. 

In  the  construotion  of  most  canals  and  railtoads  a  large  number  of 
calculatloni  are  required  of  the  sectional  areas  bf  excavations  and 
embankments,  many  of  which  (called  cross*settions  of  three  ciittings) 
have  tbe  general  form  of  tbe  figure  a  6  e  g  e ;  the  depths  of  tbe  cut- 
tingi  or  fillingf  being  taken  at  tie  points  a,  6,  and  c.  Tbe  point  h,  M 
in  the  centre  line,  and  a  and  c,  are  the  points  where  the  side  slopes 
strike  tho  surface  of  the  ground. 


The  three  following  methods,  devised  some  y^ars  since,  M  Accu- 
ratelf  and  restdilj  c^tarning  sach  areas,  are  well  adapted  td  facllitat* 
the  o7)erat!on,  aftd  th<^ir  correctness  may  be  eas?fy  demonstrated  s — 

N<9.  L  Mnttiplv  the  extreme  width  of  the  excavation,  or  embank- 
ment, measorea  korizo&tattf ,  by  one-btilf  of  tbe  depth  at  tbe  centre ; 
nrottlply  the  e^m  of  tbe  depths  dt  tbe  sides,  by  one-f(mrth  of  Qk^  base 
line,  or  bottom  wicfth  (t  ^^the  sum  of  tbe^^'pVodnct^  wlH  be  the 
sectional  area  remiif ed.-^Thns,  in  the  foUowfng  diagram  fbte  Centre 
stake  standing  tft  (  / 

(^AX-^)+(55+dfx  j^  =  Sectional  Area  of  affcg/e. 

Tbe  diagram  in  tbit  positkm  represents  all  eitcaratitm,  by  Inverting 
it  an  embank  menl< 

Nor  IL  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  wfth  lese  calculation,  by 
tbe  use  of  ft  table,  as  follows,  tbe  omttngs  being  taken  in  feet  and 
tenths,  as  usual  s 

Prepare  a  table  of  three  columns,  the  first  containing  tbe  depths  at 
tbe  eesfre,  tbe  second  tbe  seotionat  areas  M  each  depth  ah  level 
ground,  tbe  third  the  horizontal  distance  from  fhe  centre  stake  to  tbe 
side  slopes — such  a  table  may  be  readily  constructed.  Then  find  tbe 
difference  between  tbe  centre  depth,  and  the  average  of  the  side 
depths,  and  multiply  this  difiiSrence  into  tbe  number  in  tbe  third 
column  of  tbe  table  opposite  the  centre  cutting.  If  the  average  of 
tbe  side  defitbs  is  greater  than  tlie  centre  depth,  atdd  tfii^  product  to 
tbe  number  in  tbe  second  column,  if  lessf  subtract  it,  anc(  the  result 
will  be  tbe  cross-section  required^ 

No.  in.  Tbe  following  method,  after  making  tbe  table,  is  very  con- 
venientf  on  aeoount  of  tbe  substitutioD  of  addition  and  subtraction^  for 
multiplication  and  division  t 

Prepare  a  table  of  twelve  columns,  the  first  containing  tbe  centre 
cuttings  for  feet  and  tenths,  and  the  second  tbe  sectional  area  for  each 
centre  cutting,  when  the  sum  of  tbe  side  cottines  is  equal  t6  tliat  at 
the  centre*  The  remaining  columns,  numbered  from'  1  to  >C^  are  to 
be  filled  by  inserting  in  the  first,  half  tbe  distance  from'  each  centre 
stake  to  the  side  slope,,  measured  boriaontally  r  in  the  second  column 
twice  tbe  amount  in  the  first;  inf  the  third  tme  timee  the  amount  in 
tbe  first ;  and  so  on. 

To  ealoutate  a  Sectional  Area  by  this  Table. 

Subtmct  the  oentre  cutting  from  the  ^nm  of  t^  side  cuttings— sup- 
pose this  diflbrenee  to'  be  4*70,  for  example — then  from  the  colutnn 
numbered  4^  tAke  otit  tbe  amount  opposite  the  etven  centre  ciMting ; 
and  for  tbe  seven«tentbs  take  the  amount  in  tbe  7th  columnv^and  move 
the  decimal  point  one  figure  to  the  left;  add  these  two  amounts  to  the 
number  in  the  column  of  areas,  and  the  eum  mill  he  the  actional  area  re- 
quired. 

If  the  number  of  feet  in  the  difference  between  the  centre  cutting, 
and  tbe  sum  of  tbe  side  cuttings  exceeds  ten,  the  amount  for  ten  feet 
must  be  taken  from  the  table,  and  be  added  to  that  for  the  remaining' 
height  taken  from  itr  corresponding  cohimn. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  sum  of  tbe  side  cuttings  is  less  than 
the  centre  cutting,  the  amount  caused  hf  tbe  difference  ihiut  be  de- 
ducted fVom  that  taken  from  tbe  column  of  areas. 

The  demonstration  df  tbe  foregoii^  rules  depends  upon  simple  tri- 
gonometrical principle!,  and  it  does  not  require  to  be  elucidated  here. 
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HYDRAULICS. 

Gtneral  SkeieM  of  a  Theory  of  the  Contraction  of  Veine  in  Waier 
discharged  from  Orifka  in  thin  Plane  Walls.    By  M.  Bjeter. 

In  comparing  the  different  experiments  upon  the  flow  of  water  from 
vertical  openinffs  in  tliin  plane  wallf,  we  are  struck  by  the  great  varia- 
tion undergone  by  the  coefficient  by  which,  in  each  case  the  theoretic 
formula  for  the  discharge  must  be  multiplied.  On  examining  the  facts 
more  strictlyt  we  find  two  sorts  of  distinct  variations,  of  whicd  one  de- 
pends sdely  upon  the  amount  of  the  charge,  and  the  other  upon  the 
form  of  the  orifice.  The  existence  of  the  first  is  a  certain  sign  that 
the  formula  used  does  not  accord  with  the  experiments.  The  second 
proves  that  the  water  of  the  reservoir  is  subject  to  a  law  of  motion, 
the  effect  of  which  is  modified  hy  the  form  of  the  opening.  While 
reflecting  upon  these  diflScolties,  I  was  struck  by  a  very  simple  ideat 
and  one  which  deserved  a  ri^rous  investigation.  This  investigation 
is  the  subiect  of  my  memoir.  To  present  the  results  in  a  proper 
light,  I  will  here  give,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  sketch  of  my  work. 
I  assume  hypothetically,  that  the  molecules  of  water  in  the  reservoir, 
move  towaros  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  with  velocities  which  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  of  their  distances  from  that  cen- 
tre. Hence  It  follows,  that  molecules  eqni^distant  from  that  centre 
will  have  the  same  velocity*  and  are  situated  upon  the  circumference 
of  a  hemisphere  described  from  that  centre  with  a  radius  equal  to,  or 
^eater,  than  that  of  the  orifice.  As  soon  as  the  molecules  have  ar- 
rived at  the  hemisphere  described  with  the  radius  of  the  orifice  itself, 
their  velocity  is  decomposed  into  two  others,  of  which  one  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  orifice,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  this  axis. 
The  first  gives  the  velocitv  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orifice, 
and  the  other  represents  the  velocity  of  contraction.  But  in  order  to 
determine,  in  conformity  with  the  hypothesis  adopted,  both  of  these 
velocities,  it  is  required  to  find  the  mean  distance  from  the  plane  of  the 
orifice,  of  the  panicles  in  the  section  of  a  hemisphere  passing  through 
its  axis ;  that  is,  the  mean  distance  of  the  molecules  upon  the  peri- 
phery of  a  semicircle  of  the  same  diameter.  We  arrive,  by  this 
means,  for  circular  orifices,  at  results  conformable  to  those  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Bossut,  Poleni,  Eytelwein,  &c.  By  this  examination  we 
find,  for  the  orifices  in  question,  the  variation  in  the  discharga  de- 
pendent upon  the  form  of  the  orifice ;  nothing  more  is  wantuigtban  to 
seek  for  that  which  depends  upon  the  charge,  or  to  determine  the  true 
velocity  of  discharge,  which  is  done  by  the  known  methods.  Thus, 
in  determining  the  coeflBcient  of  contraction  (Ar)  of  vertical  rectangular 
orifices,  we  arrive  at  the  general  formula, 


f  «+Vir)*-(  m+(l-^-)^/,) 
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.  Where  /,  is  the  base  of  the  rectangle,  &,  its  height,  v,  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter ;  m  is  determined  by  means 


the 


of  the  equation  Jii= JV^  where  H  is  the  charge  above 

lower  edge  of  the  rectangular  orifice,  a,  is  the  height  of  a  column  of 
Water  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  upon  the  centre  of  the 
orifice.  This  value  taken  lor  the  following  table  is  equal  to  0*0020 
metre. 

In  order  to  show  the  correspondence  of  the  formula  with  observa- 
tions; I  have  compared  it  with  the  admirable  experiments  made  by 
M.Poncelet,  et  Lesbros,  at  Metz,  in  1828;  calculatii^  only  the  co- 
efficients of  the  first  experiments  in  the  six  tables,  »om  No.  4  to 
No.  9y  I  get 


Number  ' 
ftf  tbk 

Charge 
■bore  the 

Sides  of  the  Bectan. 
guUr  Orifice. 

VdueoftheCoeiBclent 

DUieTcoce. 

TMm.          B. 

Ver.Blde. 

Hor.ilde. 

Obserred. 

Calculated. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Metres. 
1-5720 
1-6054 
1-7151 
1-3960 
1-4102 
1-4070 

Metres. 
0-20 
0-10 
0-05 
0-03 
0-02 
0-01 

Metres. 

>    0-20 

Metres. 
0-6026 
0-6111 
0-6175 
0-6229 
0-6217 
0-6204 

Metres. 

0-6034 
0-6135 
0-6180 
0-6225 
0-6234 
0-6246 

—  0-0008 

—  0-0024 

—  0-0005 
+   0-0004 

—  00017 

—  0-0042 

These  differences  do  not  exceed  those  which  the  results  of  expert- 
ment  several  times  repeated,  show.  The  calculated  values  oi  il,are 
found  a  little  too  large,  because  all  the  other  small  corrections  have 
been  neglected,  such  as  the  friction  on  the  edges  of  the  orifice,  the 
temperature,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  &c« 

In  the  memoir  I  have  employed  an  approximate  formula,  which 
differs  very  little  from  the  exact  value,  ana  which  is  formed  by  sup- 
posing  that  the  velocities,  in  rectangular  orifices,  are  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  charges  above  their  centres. 

All  these  formula,  however,  suppose  that  the  level  in  the  reservoir 
remains  constant,  which  is  not  the  case  in  practice,  except  when  the 
charge  is  ten,  or  twelve,  timesfgreater  than  the  radius  of  the  orifice. 
In  small  charges  there  is  a  depression  of  the  level  above  tbe  orifice, 
for  which  allowance  must  be  made,  in  order  to  obtain  exact  results ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  all  the  formula  by  a  factor 
which  depends  upon  the  depression ;  by  this  means  I  obtain  equations 
which  are  applicable,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  great  and  small 
charges,  and  even  to  overfalls. 

Finally,  the  different  forms  of  the  veins  of  water  are  determined  by 
means  of  the  theorum  mentioned  above,  that  the  force  of  contraction 
is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  orifice.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
contraction  in  the  diagonal  sections  of  a  square  orifice  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  sections  passing  through  the  centres  of  parallel  sides,  and 
as  the  contraction  may  be  regarded  as  a  force  acting  perpendicularly 
upon  the  axis  of  the  vein,  it  follows  that  the  particles  of  water  in  the 
larger  sections  approach  the  axis,  whilst  the  particles,  in  the  smaller 
sections,  are  farther  from  it,  which  explains  the  forms  found  by  mt- 
TimenU-^Comptes  RenduSf  translated  for  the  American  Journal  of  tk 
Franklin  Institute. 


ON  THE  FLEXURE  OF  BEAMS. 

Report  upon  a  Note  relatioe  to  the  Flexure  of  Beams  Loaded  in  a 
Vertical  Position;  presented  June  20M,  1842.  By  M.  E.  Lamable. 
Committee^  Powxkt  and  Lionville. 

In  this  note  M.  L  marie  has  chiefly  proposed  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing principles : — 

1.  The  loads,  which  beams,  loaded  vertically,  can  support  withoot 
permanent  alteration,  are  independent  of  their  lengths,  and  simply 
proportional  to  their  sections,  so  long  as  the  ratio  of  their  lengths  to 
the  least  dimensions  to  their  transverse  section  does  not  reach  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

2.  Beyond  that  limit,  and  in  all  cases  of  practical  application,  the 
maximum  load  may  reach,  but  can  never  exceed,  the  pressure  corres- 
ponding to  the  initial  flexure^ 

M.  Lamarle  also  shows  that  (the  pieces  being  supposed  prismatic,) 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  greatest  change  in  length  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  elasticitv,  in  order  to  determine  numerically  the 
limit  alluded  to.  He  remarks  besides  that  the  results  furnished,  by 
calculation,  accord  with  the  facU  generally  observed,  and  that  they 
imply  the  consequences  announced  by  M.  Duleau,  in  the  followii^ 
terms:  *•  A  recUngular  bar  pressed  vertically,  resists  until  thecoo- 


ir'C 


pressing  weight  attains  the  value,  Q=:ri 


This  weight  causes  the 


piece  to  assume  a  curvature  in  the  direction  of  its  smallest  dimension, 
and  it  at  once  folds  together."  The  deductions  of  the  author  rest 
essentially  upon  the  analvsis  given  by  M.  Lagrange,  for  the  problem 
of  the  flexure  of  pieces  loaded  vertically,  but  bylmposing  the  condi- 
tion of  not  surpassing  the  force  capable  of  producing  a  permanent 
alteration,  and  by  expressing  this  condition  numerically,  M.  Lamarle 
has  introduced  into  the  question  an  element  of  which  advantage  bad 
not  yet  been  taken  to  solve  it  practically.  The  introduction  of  this 
element  fixes  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  series  which  are  ob- 
tained, and  permits  the  deduction  from  the  general  solution,  of  roles 
valuable  to  tbe  builder. 

We  know,  and  Lagrange  has  proved,  that  tbe  flexure  of  pieces 
pressed  vertically,  becomes  possible  only  when  the  pressure  hM  ob- 
tained a  certain  minimum  value.  If  the  pieces  are  prismatic,  the  load 
corresponding  to  the  initial  flexure,  increases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  their  lengths.  The  contractions  which  it  produces,  io- 
dependent  of  all  flexure,  are,  therefore,  more  considerable  in  reference 
to  the  unit  of  length,  in  proportion  as  the  pieces  are  stouter,  and  we 
may  conceive  that  for  a  given  cross  section  there  exists  always  t  length 
below  which  there  is  already  an  alteration  of  eksticityt  even  when  the 
load  is  too  small  to  cause  a  commencement  of  flexure.  Hence  the  fiist 
principle  announced  by  M.  Lamarle. 


Let  Of  now  cooiider  lh»*  ctsp  of  flexure,  and  let  us  luppote  the 

ntio  of  th?  Jength  to  the  smallf^st  dimposiun  of  the  ctob*  seclion  to  be 

^'^  ri  fleture  mhf  commence  before  a  permanent  alteratioti 

*  p*     1"  thi*  caie  th^>  strain  ffi/^  /y  tht efftct  o/Jlcxun  alone, 

4*  the  versed  ^imf*;  and  M.  Utnidrle  sihows  tfiat  :in  almost 

J  ^tible  inrreaae  of  the  pres^ture  corr^^sponding  to  the  initial 

ftexure,  is  sufficient  to  ciflwe  an  inftant  ultenilion  of  the  el.istkilr* 

^ Hence  Ihe  second  principle  of  the  author^  not  ;itwolule,  but  sufficiently 

"fpDeral  to  include  ul)  the  cases  which  might  escape  the  fini,  under  the 

eiKUinstancefe  usual  in  practical  iippUciitiou^. 

These  two  principles  taken  together,  offer  a  satiifactorj  solution  to 
thf  question  of  beam*  loaded  vertically* — Ibid* 


ECONOMY  OF  JACKETS  FOR  STEAM  ENGINEJS. 

Wcif  tij,<tjt  the  In/ti^ce  vf  Jacket  upon  Sieam  Engmtn.  By  M. 
Combes. 
A  ^t»*:im  engine  hutU  bjr  Farcot,  was  provided  with  an  envelope  to 
ier,  into  which  the  steam  w.ih  freely  admitted  from  the 
J  from  which  it  passed  us  reqwired  into  the  cylinder.  U 
avjng  become  necessary  to  repdr  ihis  jacket,  it  wa^  iound  that  the 
end  I  tore  of  fuel  was  increased  in  the  ralii>  of  0  to  10,  A  fiimilur 
H«  also  been  observed  in  an  enf^ine  of  the  same  buildrT,  erecttxl 
'sdan,  A  series  of  experiments  was  instiltited  by  M.  Coinbt^*«, 
t  conducted  as  follows  : — 

,  the  machine  wus  worked  as  usual,  the  steum  being  admitted 

to  the  jacket,  and  from  the  jacket  to  the  cylinder:  these  experiments 

were  continued  for   lour  days,  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  into  llie 

-N)iler  being  accur;ilely  me^iiured,  uml  the  cjuantity  of  coal  weighed; 

ve  anJount  uf  w.itei  conrieii!4e<l  in  the  jucket  wa«i  uiso  ascertained,  and 

Fcry  balf  hour  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  was  me.iaured 

'  an  itidicdtor,  anil  at  tiie  same  time  the  pressur<^'  in  the  boiler^  ^tod  in 

'  condenser,  were  taken  by  gauges,  and  ilie  number  of  strokes  per 

Djuut*^'  of  Ihf  piston  counted. 

ci>»d,  for  three  d;iy»  the  machine  was  worked  by  conducting  the 

im  direcUy  into  the  cytind^-r  from  the  boilcrilbe  jacket  coutaining 

only.     Tlie  same  t^bftervMliuns  as  before  were  carefully  made* 

Third,  for  three  days  tlie  steam  was  conducted  directly  tothecylin- 

tf,  but  the  jacket  was  kept   in  communication  with  tlie  Ijoiler^'aud 

^  ooRsequently,  tillecl  with  steam.    The  *am«  obaeivatioiia  were 

Je  a«  before. 

The  following  arc  llie  results  of  the  toWe :— 


Dormtlon. 

\    per  Jiodr, 

Wiler 
Cv«por-  ^ 
ilrd  by 

Co.1.       [     Wtter. 

Soller- 

Cylln. 

CoDdefim 

Coal.  \Wmm 

lb,  or 

1 

«^.15fiiJ  H827 

lb.  •vnlr. 

838M 

3*82 

Atmo 
2-57 

o-2e 

3428 

193-9 

&*66 

r33«.30i«J  198212 

I  111  109 

3-5 

2-55 

0-28 

38*16 

331-7 

5*61 

» 

32ik,30M.,    1469  5 

7822*23 

3*5 

2*73 

024 

4V22 

240'7 

532 

M.  Combes  attributes  the  increased  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  when 

"^jacket  is  not  used,  to  the  formation  uf  water  by  coodeosalion  of 

?  steam  during  its  admission  into  the  cylinder,  and  the   consequent 

'fisily  of  furnishing  more  steam  to  supply  this  loss  by  an  additional 

"VaporalioD  from  the  boiler*— /6ii 


OXIDE  OF  ANTDIONY  A  SUUSTITUTE    FOR  WHITE   L&AD. 

de  Ruolz,  in  the  Compies  Rtndu%f  states  that  the  oxide  of  anti- 
y,  (flowers  of  antimony,)  possesses  ihe  fuliowing  advantages  over 
i  lead  : — by  means  of  a  manufacture  selected  by  us,  it  is  obtained 
**  '  from  the  nntive  sidplmret  of  antimony— Us lidoption  will  give 
•''"Ur  to  the  laoguitf  working  of  the  mines  of  antimony  which 
^nce.— Its  price  of  |)roduction  is  less  than  the  third  of 
^  lead  of  average  quality.— It  may  be  immediately  ground 
,  of  without, other  manipulation^ — The  workmen  who  are  engaged 
>  msuiufacture,  will  be  exempt  from  alt  danger,— and  it  i^  altoge- 
impTobrkfale  that  the  painters  who  may  employ  it  mixed  with  oil, 
csperi^Dce  Xhe  leiit  lucoDveoience  from  it. 


JOURNAL 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHIMNEYS. 


ms 


[Wk  have  been  requested  to  give  publicity  to  the  followiog  intm* 
bilion  of  a  notice  issued  pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  on  the  18tli 
May,  1813,  by  the  Lower  Austrian  Society  of  Manufictures.] 

Notice. 
A  prize  to  be  giv^n  liy  the  "  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arli 
and  Mimufactures  "  of  Vienna,  in  Lower  Austria,  for  the  best  trearisn 
on  **  the  most  advantageous  dimensions  and  arrangements  of  chimneys, 
and  other  essential  parts  of  furnaces  used  in  mamifuctories  and  similar 
phices. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  investigations  that  have  been  made, 
there  still  exisU  a  great  deficiency  in  our  pvrotechnical  knowledge  as 
to  the  dimensions  of  several  most  essential  pnrts  of  furnaces,  parti- 
cularly those  of  chimneys,  whirh  are  at  present  der«>rmtned  upon,  on 
very  uncertain  definilions.  It  is  known  by  experience  how  very  much 
the  situation  of  a  chimney  oper4tes  upon  the  success  of  an  iaduslrious 
enterprijEf,  and  how  detrimental  some  arrangements  partly  in  the  ex* 
pense  of  construction,  and  partly  in  the  con^imption  of  fuel. 

Chimneys  varying  in  height  are  usifd  to  furnaces  for  boilers  to 
steam  engines  of  equal  power,  without  any  diflerence  of  result  in  the 
consumptionof  fuel,  whereas  it  has  l>een  found  that  low  and  narrow 
chimneys  afford  the  greatest  adv^antuges  in  the  economy  of  fuel. 

Whether  is  it  more  desirable,  therefore,  with  a  large  furnace  to 
have  seveml  narrow  chimneys  or  one  of  large  diameter  f  What  ex- 
lent  of  drauglit  is  requisite  K  What  influences  chimneys  have  on  the 
furnaces  by  attenuatmg  the  air?  are  questions  which  experience  has 
not  yet  elucidated. 

1(1  order  to  «ombine  principles  which  are  b.ised  upon  fixed  laws, 
examine  the  causes,  and  frame  a  theory,  which  from  observation  will 
hold  good  in  practice,  so  that  means  may  be  att'orded  in  erecting  fur- 
naces to  determine  a  ;irior/  the  right  dimensions  for  the  chimneys  and 
flues  of  large  furnaces,  the  *•  Society  for  the  enwuragement  of  Arts 
aiKi  Manufactures/'  resolved  at  u  general  meeting  on  the  ^rh  May, 
1S43,  (similar  to  the  example  set  by  the  Societe  industrielle  in  Alick- 
Ihrtusen)  to  offer  a  reward  of  a  small  gold  medul  to  the  author  of  the 
best  treatise,  in  accordance  with  the  afori'said  proposals.  The  medal 
is  to  be  adjudged  at  the  general  meeting  in  May  1845.  The  treatises 
are  to  be  delivered  before  the  1st  of  February  1845,  by  persons  domi- 
ciled  in  Vjenna,  to  the  Secretar^^  of  the  Society,  who  will  give  the  re- 
quisite receipts  for  the  ^ame. 

Treatises  published  before  the  expiratiou  of  IS43,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  competition.  Such  treatines  lo  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
note,  containing  both  the  name  id  the  author  and  address,  also  a 
similar  motto  or  sign  to  the  one  written  on  tlm  title-pi»ge  of  the  trea- 
lise» 

The  successful  treatise,  and  that  nearest  to  it  iu  meril,  will  be 
opened  at  the  general  meeting  for  adjudging  the  pri/.e.  The  camli- 
datesfortbe  priae  retain  their  right  of  publication  up  to  the  end  of 
1B45,  after  which  the  right  devolves  to  the  tocietv  in  case  the  author 
has  not  published  his  work.  The  unsuccessful  treatises  will  be  re* 
turned  at  the  Society's  otfice  to  authorized  persons,  on  giving  up  the 
Secretary's  receipt. 


THE  NUNHEAD  CEMETERY  AFFAIR. 

^IR— The  information  given  in  your  last  number,  reUtJve  to  the 
course  pursued  in  the  competition  for  tlie  two  chapels  at  the  Nunhead 
Cemetery  was  altogether  new  to  me,  for  I  hud  not  even  sy  much  as 
heard  of  there  haviuE  been  any  exhibition  of  drawings,— which  last, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  rather  more  for  form"*  sake  than  any 
thing  else,  if  it  really  consisted  of  **  more  than  four  hundred  drawings,'' 
yet  was  kept  open  only  two  days!— hardly  time  enough  for  perwns 
to  learn  that  there  was  any  exhibition  of  the  kind  at  all,  it  not  having 
been  previously  announced  by  public  advertisemenU  That  this  ex- 
hibition was  little  more  than  a  nominal  one — at  least  quite  a  private 
one— is  tolerably  evident  from  the  fact  of  its  being  kept  so  close  a 
secret,  that  not  even  ajjy  mention  of  it  transpired  through  any  of  those 
journals  and  periodicals  which  attend  to  all  matters  connected  with 
art^  and  wbicli,  had  they  been  aware  of  it,  would  hardly  have  failed  to 
speak  of  what  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence.  At  all  events  ( 
may  confidently  say  that  no  card  wus  sent  to  the  *' Civil  Engineer/' 
apprising  you  of  the  exhibnion  and  soliciting  your  inspection  ot,  the 
designs,  otherwise  we  should  have  had  some  reinarksm>o»  tl|p|j|:at 
the  time.  As  far  therefore  as  that  pbiM  j;^  OoUt^efDCi},  t  i^4J^  6^g 
leave  to  diifcr  from  the  ppiuioD»  crxpressed  Ui  your  Journal,  siiice  i  do 
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not  consider  the  exhibition  part  of  the  buiinetti  by  anr  means  "  a  fair 
example"  of  the  nanmr  in  whioh  soeb  matters  •boiild  be  conducted. 

It  is  further  a  question  with  me  how  far  it  was  fair  on  the  part  of 
the  eommittee  to  nominate  a  professional  man  as  their  umpire,  with- 
out the  concurrence  or  even  privity  of  the  competitors ;  thereby  giv- 
ing to  that  individual^who  not  being  associated  with  a  ain^pe  eol- 
league,  could  not  at  all  benefit  by  learning  other  opinions  than  his  own, 
— tne  power  of  pronouncing  an  unappealable  Fiat,  deciding  the  fortune 
of  sixty-five  other  professional  persons.  That  the  Committee  should 
have  ehosen  to  delegate  tbeir  authority  to  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  placinp^ 
the  matter  entirely  in  his  hands,  can  be  accounted  fur  oolv  bv  their 
feeling  quite  assured  that  ke  was  not  a  competitor,  because  he  has  in- 
variably refused  to  enter  any  competition  whatever— even  that  for 
the  **  New  Houses  of  Parliament,"  notwithstanding  that  the  occasion 
offered  a  prise,  wbich  even  he  might  have  condescended  to  struggle 
for.  If,  therefore,  it  was  not  very  strange  that  the  Committee  should 
have  applied  to  him,  strange  it  certainly  was  that  Sir  Robert  should 
have  so  greatly  relaxed  his  own  principles  as  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, and  after  having  set  his  face  strenuously  against  competitions, 
have  made  himself  to  a  certain  extent  a  party  in  one,  and  that,  too, 
very  prominently.  Hardly  did  he  consent  to  accept  the  oflSce  pro- 
fered  him— In  itself  rather  an  invidious  one— for  want  of  fiair  excuse 
for  rejecting  it,  since  to  have  expressed  his  well  known  horror  of 
competitions  would  have  been  a  sufficient  one. 

Accept  it,  however,  he  did,  and  having  done  so,  was,  I  conceive, 
bound  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  that  he  should 
select  three  other  designs  as  being  next  in  merit  to  the  two  to  which 
he  had  adjudged  the  om*red  premiums.  Yet  this  be  declined  to  do, 
though  apparently  for  no  reason  whatever  that  ought  not  to  have 
equally  deterred  him  from  making  any  choice  at  all.  Surely  it  could 
not  have  been  a  more  embarassing  or  ungracious  task,  to  point  out  the 
three  best  of  the  remaining  sixty-three  designs,  than  it  was  to  decide 
upon  two  as  being  the  very  best  of  all  out  of  sixty-five.  Possibly,  Sir 
Robert  may  have  had  very  sufficient  reasons  in  his  own  bosom  for  de- 
clining to  'recommend  any  more  than  two  designs,— and  what  those 
reasons  were  it  may  be  easier  to  guess,  than  it  would  be  exactly  pro- 
per to  say.  At  all  events  his  refusal  could  not  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  all  the  remaining  competitors,  because  it  deprived  three  of 
them  of  an  acce9$it. 

Even  in  regard  to  the  two  designs  which  he  pointed  out  as  those 
deserving  Uie  premiums.  Sir  Robert's  letter  is  exceedingly  vaeue  and 
unsatisfactory,  as  he  does  not  assign  a  single  reason  for  toe  pre- 
ference given  to  them ;  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  was,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  capable  of  doing.  Since,  however,  he  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  do  so,  it  is  to  be  noped  that  the  Committee  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  taste  and  judgment.  Those  who  have  seen  all 
the  designs,  fully  described  in  their  respective  plans  and  other  draw- 
ings, can  best  tell  how  far  the  two  selected  by  Sir  Robert  surpassed 
all  the  rest — to  such  degree,  it  would  seem,  that  he  could  point  out 
no  others  approximating  to  them  in  merit.  Two  others,  nowever, 
have  since  been  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, — not  how- 
ever that  which  obtained  the  second  premium, — both  of  which  possess 
no  ordinary  merit;  and  one  of  them  at  least  (Mr.  Brandon's  model) 
would,  I  should  have  thought,  have  certainly  obtained  Sir  Robert's 
recommendation,  it  being  in  the  style  he  himself  is  so  greatly  attached 
to ;  as  it  did  not,  I  can  account  for  its  being  passed  over  by  him  only 
by  supposing  that  he  was  apprehensive  it  might  give  rise  to  very  un- 
pleasant and  awkward  comparisons,  and  that  its  striking  and  pic- 
turesque effect  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  its  columns,  would  not 
tend  to  reconeiU  us  to  his  own  very  humdrum  and  commonplace  de^ 
sign  for  the  facade  of  the  British  Museum.  The  other  competitor 
who  has  appealed  from  Sir  Robert's  judgment,  is  Mr.  Allom,  and  as 
far  as  his  aesip;n  can  be  understood  from  merely  a  single  drawingi 
showing  a  portion  of  the  interior,  I  should  call  it  one  of  no  ordinary 
merit,— at  the  same  time  admit  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  find 
favour  with  such  a  formal  architectural  puritan  as  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 

Mr.  Brakspeare's  design  not  having  been  sent  to  the  Academy,  I 
cannot  Ipretend  to  say  how  far  it  was  better  entitled  to  the  second 
premium,  than  either  of  the  two  just  mentioned.  In  fact,  I  have  yet 
to  leurn  even  in  what  style  it  was. 

For  thus  freely  commenting  on  an  affair  which  is  now  settled*  and 
therefore  has  U>st  its  main  interest  with  many,  I  offer  do  apology, 
being  of  opinion  that  it  is  exceedingly  bad  policjr  to  suffer  matters  of 
the  kind  to  drop  quietly,  and  escape  animaoversion  merely  because  it 
can  have  no  efl^ect  in  regard  to  the  particular  case  which  gives  rise  to 
it,  that  being  already  settled.  Let  them  be  managed  as  they  may,  it 
is  requisite  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  competitions ;  and  that  for  the 
Nunhead  Cemetery  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  the  strongest  scrutiny, 
considering  with  whom  the  decision  rested.  If  Sir  Robert  Smirke's 
nmnc  be  a  sufficient  pledge  for  uoerripg  judgmenti  to  both  the  Com* 


mittae  and  tba  eosapetitors,  I  miitt  confeu  that  it  Is  not  ao  to  mywK. 
His  decision  no  more  than  a  mart  ipu  disitt  iMsup»ortod  by  wy  i«a- 
sons  wbateverr-i^Hying  then  to  be  fovad  o«t  by  t^  Co«imitlie«,aBd 
was  therefore  according  to  the  mere  con? euient  than  eemmenrtsbie 
principle  of  **Si$i  pro  raliomt  eotoloa." 

X. 


CANNABICS  AND  CAMDENIST& 

SiE^Some  account  of  Albano's  patent  Cannabic  arehltectural  orot- 
ments  would  no  doubt  be  very  acceptable  to  many  other  readers  tie- 
sides  myself.^  Until  I  saw  the  incidental  mention  of  them  in  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Walker's  conversasione,  I  was  not  even  aware  of  there  being 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  does  the  term  *<  Cannabic"  enable  me  to 
form  any  idea  of  tbeir  nature, — whether  they  are  something  altogether 
new— a  hondJUk  Invention — or  an  improvement  upon  nomethiiig  be- 
fore known,  and  now  recommended  by  a  new  name,  I  conclude,  how- 
ever, from  their  being  spoken  of  as  **  highly  gilt  and  bomlshed,**  that 
there  can  be  no  novelty  whatever  in  their  appearance ;  nevertheless 
must  we  suppose  that  they  have  soma  peculiar  advantages  to  recom- 
mend them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  Camdemsts  here  are  preparing  any 
thunder  against  you,  on  aeoount  of  the  slashing  article  against  then 
in  jroor  present  number.  Probably  they  oontent  themselves  with  ob- 
serving a  dignified  silence ;  if  not  yoa  must  expect  nothing  lets  than 
sentence  of  exoommunieation,-^not  oal]r  on  aeoonot  of  that  article,  bat 
also  of  the  one  on  ^  Greek  Masonry,"  introdooed  in  otter  defiance  of 
their  recent  denunciation  of  every  thing  eonnected  with  the  study  of 
Pagan  architecture.  The  intelligenec  convoyed  in  the  latter  mrUde, 
that  Hittorff  is  preparing  an  elaborate  work  oo  Grecian  Polyebromy 
is  caloulated  to  alarm  not  only  CamdenistSi  bat  many  belonging  to  the 
established  Pagan  or  olassical  school. 

Well  will  it  be  for  the  Institute,  if  the  Camdenitts  do  not  now  fall 
foul  upon  that  body,  and  take  it  severely  to  task  for  pfopoeing  an  the 
subject  of  the  SkMine  Medallion,  a  ^College  in  a  Univeralty,  of 
Roman  or  Italian  architecture."— But  I  most  stop,  or  I  shall  stpin  oat 
my  gossiping  remarks  to  suoh  length  that  you  will  have  forgotten 
wnat  induced  me  to  write  at  all ;  therefore  now  conclude  with  re- 
minding yoa  of  **  Cannabic." 

I  remain,  year's,  kc^ 

J.  P. 

Cambridge^  July  5, 1844. 

X  We  must  ref^  onr  CorretpoiKlent  to  the  JoonuU  Cor  last  lUrcli.  p.  W, 
•ome  account  It  giren  of  "Csnoabic  onuunenti.*'— Editor. 


TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  SAINT  MARGARETS^ 
WESTMINSTER. 

Gentlbbien,— Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
efforts  are  still  being  made  to  effect  the  destruction  of  your  venerable 
parish  church,  and  to  remove  it  from  the  aite  it  has  occupied  for  790 
years.  I  much  fear  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  pre* 
vailed  apon  yesterday,  the  4th  of  July,  to  recommend  this  scbeoM  of 
eburch  desecration. 

I  have  in  my  works  on  Chureh*baildingb  and  on  Westminstet  ian 
provementa,  and  by  other  means,  endeavoured  to  expoee  the  shallow 
pretexts  of  the  destruotionists,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  mf  efi>rU 
fiad  been  successful,  as  I  had  brought  over  some  of  the  most  infliiantial 
persons  to  my  views,  when  to  my  astonishment  a  letter  app^red  a 
short  time  since  in  the  "  Builder,"  announciqg  ^  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence,"— the  pleasing  intelligence!  "That  St.  margaret's  Charcb  was 
immediately  to  be  polled  down  and  rebuilt  on  another  aite,  both  wkcl 
had  been  authorize  Jf  and/undt/or  the  purpose  had  been  obiained.* 

Let  me  epitomise  the  reasona  against  this  measure,  which  I  have 
given  at  lei^h  elsewhere.  **  That  persons  greatly  err  who  woold  re- 
gulate Gothic  architecture  on  Greek  principiea"  '^ThatQetbie  aroht- 
teeture  does  not  exhibit  itself  naked  and  bare"  <<  That  it  deliriics  in 
bold,  striking,  and  pictwresque  irregularitiea"  ^veiling  iteeff  with 
walls  and  screens  and  towers"  "Therefore  appeara  beet  as  n  a^ 
cumuUtion  of  buildings"  "Therefore  the  Abbey  Church  and  St.  Mai^ 
garet'a  gain  by  jqxta  position"  "While  the  grandeur  of  the  andcot 
edifice  is  increased  by  comparison  with  the  more  modern  stnictme 
which  stands  beside  it"  "  That  when  the  new  palace  of  iMriatator*  is 
completed,  St.  Margaret's  will  be  absolutely  oeceasary  to  e%ct  a  bar* 
monious  union  between  that  and  the  Abbey"  "That  St  Edward  did 
not  think  the  position  of  St«  H^fgfa^V^  Woiil4  iAJwre  the  eAct  of  b«> 
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aarlHig  AbtojrObttroh"  «That  Ita  Mnoval  would  involve  the  detCruo* 
tioo  ot  another  of  hUtorjr's  laodroarksy  a  dooutBent  of  stone  which 
cumot  He,  atteaUofc the  antiquity  of  your  pamh'*  "That  instead  of 
your  venerahle  temple  founded  by  St.  Edward,  rebuilt  by  Edward  I., 
and  again  fa^  Edward  IV.,  you  would  probably  get  a  mere  brick  and 
plaster  apology  on  a  par  with  those  nodern  churches  which  are  the 
langhiM^  stock  of  Ecclesiologists."  But  is  mere  taiite,.or  rather  the 
want  ofiti  fit  to  be  pat  in  competition  wUb  the  desecration  of  a  spot 
on  which  your  ancestors  worshipped  for  nearly  eight  centurtes,  or  ar« 
ye  on  these  matters  below  that  nation  of  savages,  who,  when  urged 
to  emigrate,  repliedi "  But  how  aholl  we  remove  the  bones  of  our  fore* 
fatbmr 

Inhabitants  of  Westminstsr,  rouse  yourselves  to  resist  the  arehiteo* 
taral  barbarians.  Your  ancestors  rose  en  nuuu  and  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Protector  Somerset  and  bis  myrmidons  when  they  attempted 
the  destruction  of  tliis  church.  The  present  most  excellent  Dean  and 
your  highly  gifted  R*>otor  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  project  of  removal ; 
put  yourselves  under  their  legitimate  guidance— iremuve  not  St,  Mar- 
garet's, R£STORfi  IT  TO  ITS  PRISTINB  BBAUTf  AS  LICFT  TO  TE  BT  TH£ 

iLLUSTBious  Edward,  and  vou  will  never  more  hear  the  senseless  cry 
of  removing  SL  Margaret's  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  Abbey 
Church*  ''Perhaps  the  best  method  to  unite  St.  Margaret's  with  th*e 
Minster  would  be  by  erecting  a  tomb*house  or  cloister  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  mural  monuments  which  disfigure  the  interior  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  the  expense  of  which  would  probably  be  defrayed  by 
the  accession  of  new  monumeuts."  As  an  Architectural  Antiqu;4ry  I 
have  now  done  my  duty  $  let  the  guardians  of  tlie  fabric  do  tl^eirs, 

WlIXIAM  BARDWfLU 

IhParkStmi. 


THB  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILMTAT  AND  ROPE  TRACTION  RAILWAYS. 

CWc  an  ladcbtod  for  the  following  paptr  to  Mr,  8ttplieQ«on*i  VBluablt  rtoort  ou  tlit 
Aimospberlc  Railway  (we  '  Joarotl  for  June  lait,  p.  20d;  j  It  wiu  dri\ni  up  by  llr.  Bidder 
fti  tbe  rcqnett  of  Ifr.  Stepbenton.] 

A  Report  on  the  practical  tpplicatlon  of  the  aimosphsric  principle  ai  a 
motife  power  on  railways,  mutt  inevitably  be  considered  incomplete  if  the 
invesiifation  did  not  comprehend  the  peculiar  circumitsnces  involved  in  the 
working  of  the  BlackwsU  Railway,  the  more  especially  u  public  attention 
has  been  solicited  in  this  case.  Before,  however,  we  can  enter  upon  such  an 
inqoiry,  we  mutt  carefully  review  the  peculiarities  which  distingmsh  the  con- 
duct oif  the  traffic  on  the  Loudon  and  Black  wall  Railway. 

This  railway  is  about  3|  miles  in  length,  and  is  worked  by  stationary  en- 
gines of  400  and  280  estimated  horse  power  at  the  London  and  Blackwsll 
termini  respectively,  the  carriages  being  attached  to  a  rope  by  grips,  which 
rope  winds  off  and  on  Urge  drums  situated  at  each  extremity  of  the  line. 
The  greater  power  at  the  London  station  is  required  in  consequence  of  there 
being  a  total  rite  in  the  railway  in  this  direction  of  between  60  and  70  feet, 
the  steepest  inclination  being  1  in  100. 

There  are  no  lets  than  teven  intermediate  stations  on  this  line  {  five  of 
them,  vis..  Poplar,  West  India  Pocks,  Limsh*>ase,  Stepney,  and  Shad  well, 
cominnnicate  with  the  Fenchnroh  Street  terminus }  whilst  four  of  tbeni»  vis,, 
MiAories,  Cannon  $tn«t,  Shadwell,  and  Stepney,  communicate  with  the 
BlackwaU  terminus.  This  arrangement  is  effected  by  appropristhig  a  sepa^ 
rate  carriage  from  the  termini  for  each  intermediate  station  communlcanag 
wilb  the  same,  and  which,  whilst  the  trains  are  moving  in  either  dU^ction, 
■re  detached,  and  by  means  of  breaks  are  stooped  at  their  respective  dsstina* 
tions.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  termuial  trau  arrives  at  either  end  of  the 
Hue,  and  the  rope  ceases  its  motion,  these  intermediate  carriages  are  at- 
tscbed  by  means  of  grips  to  the  rope  whilst  the  latter  are  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
to  that  when  the  rope  Is  again  in  motion,  these  are  also  simultaneously  set  in 
motion,  and  of  course  arrive  succeMively  at  the  termini  in  the  order  and  at 
iatenrais  corresponding  with  the  order  and  position  of  the  plsces  from  which 
they  started ;  and  as  they  arrive,  they  are  released  from  the  rope,  tboogh  m 
Boilon,  by  the  sodden  withdrawal  of  th«s  grip  iron,  and  then  their  momen^ 
lam  carries  them  forward  to  their  proper  pUce  in  the  station.  It  will  thus 
bn  pnroeived  that  the  intermediate  traffic  is  by  this  means  provided  for  frith* 
one  cansing  any  detention  to  the  throngh-trade. 

The  Importance  of  thb  intermediate  traffic  may  be  inferred  from  the  fsct, 
U«t  in  the  jear  ending  the  31st  of  December  last,  out*  of  nearly  2,500,000 
psasewgers  conveyed  during  this  period,  nearly  1,600,000,  or  two-thirds  of 
tba  whole  nnmber,  were  derived  from  the  short  stations ;  any  system,  there- 
Core,  which  did  not  completely  provide  for  this  traffic,  it  is  clear  could  not 
fiD<ler  any  circumstance  be  introduced  with  propriety  onjthis  railway. 

To  meni  the  case,  it  has  been  suggested,  in  the  event  of  the  atmospheric 

pnneipk  being  adopted,  that  more  frequent  trains  than  at  present  should 

ivfoceed  from  each  end,  and  stop  alternately  at  the  intermediate  stations,  so 

that  Ibis  important  element  of  revenue  might  be  accommodated. 

Tbif  snggeition  was  made  in  oonseqoence  of  the  necessity  of  stopping  the 


throngh-trabis  at  each  of  these  stations,  u  the  system  of  separate  carriages 
eould  not  eomrenieatly  be  applied  to  this  mode  of  traction.  This  plan,  if 
otherwise  nnobjeetionable,  it  it  obvions  would  afford  a  partial  eommnnioation 
between  some  of  the  intermediate  stations.  This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  an 
advantage  over  the  rope  system,  which  only  admits  the  intermediate  stations 
to  commnnicate  with  the  termini.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  this  trsffic 
would  not  be  important,  whilst  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intermediate  intereonrie  thst  the  intervals  between  the  trains 
at  each  station  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  average  number  of  carriages  In  the  terminal  trains  throughout  the  yesr 
is  four ;  whilst  in  summer,  to  prevent  the  labour  of  having  constantly  to  be 
adding  or  taking  carriages  off,  as  many  u  seven  or  eight  are  continually  in 
motion,  independent  of  the  intermediate  carriages.  This  great  number  of 
carriages  is  requisite  in  couiequence  of  the  extremely  fluctuating  nature  of 
the  trsffic,  which  during  the  ssMon  is  mainly  derived  from  steam  boats, 
whose  living  freights,  amounting  occasionally  to  400  or  500  passengers,  havn 
frequently  to  bo  transported  in  one  train.  In  the  following  calculations,  I 
have,  however,  only  assumed  four  carriages  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
terminal  trsffic,  and  two  more  for  the  intermediate  traffic,  wliich  though  on 
the  whole  larger  than  the  former,  is  nevertheless  more  equally  dit^sed. 
Besides  the  above,  the  trains  which  >top  at  the  Poplar  station  will  be  aug- 
mented by  one  goods'  truck,  though  at  times  two  will  be  added.  Thus  the 
trains  will  oonsist  alternately  of  six  or  seven  carriages  constituting  grots  loads 
of  100,000  lb.  and  1 12,000  lb.  respectively.  I  also  assume  the  actual  time  of 
stoppage  at  each  station,  independent  of  time  lost  in  accelerating  and  re- 
tarding the  trains,  at  half  a  minute,  eicept  at  Poplar,  where  I  allow  one 
minute,  as  the  goods'  trucks  would  have  to  be  pushed  from  a  siding  and 
attached  to  the  trains.  TJius,  supposing  the  trains  to  stop  alternately  at  4 
and  3  stations,  the  latter,  however,  embracing  the  Poplar  station,  the  total 
time  of  stoppage  on  the  trip  would  be  two  muiutes ;  and  auumiog  an  ave- 
rage velocity  of  30  miles  per  hour  were  maintained,  including  the  time  lost  in 
accelerating  and  retarding  at  eaeh  ttoppage,  the  actual  time  of  travelling 
would  be  7i  minutes ;  thus  the  whole  trip  wonld  occupy  9|  minutes. 

But  to  accomplish  this  with  only  average  trsins  would  require  a  tube  2 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  vacuum  of  20  inches,  and  this  on  the  fsrtlier  as- 
sumption that  a  conductor  was  appropriated  to  each  carriage,  and  that  the 
brake  is  applied  to  every  wheel  in  the  train,  thns  girine  an  adhesion  of  ^th 
the  gross  load;  and  further,  that  the  brakes  are  appUed  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  But  with  engines  very  far  exceeding  the  power  of  the  present 
engines,  the  time  requir^  to  exhaust  this  tube  would  be  at  least  6  minutes. 
Thus  the  intervid  between  th^  trains  from  the  termini  would  be  augmented 
to  15|  minutes,  or  uy  i-hour  intervals  i  that  ii,  the  same  interval  as  is  now 
allowed,  but  then  the  intermediate  traffic  would  be  subject  to  i-hour  intervals, 
which  I  believe  would  reduce  the  traffic  to  less  than  half  the  nresent  amount. 
It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  an  average  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour 
might  be  attained  ;  but  with  four  intermediate  stoppages,  to  accomplish  this 
would  require  a  tractive  force.  Independent  of  the  great  ordinary  resistance 
which  has  to  be  overcome  at  these  high  velocities,  (as  in  this  cue  a  maximum 
speed  of  80  miles  per  hour  is  requisite,)  equal  to  i^^th  the  gross  load  of  the 
train.  This  with  only  an  average  train  wonld  require  tubes  of  a  size  and 
engines  of  a  power  that  would  be  entirely  inadmissible.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  with  intermediate  stations  on  a  line  of  the  extent  of  the  London  and 
BlackwaU  Railway,  very  high  velocities  and  trains  of  a  greater  frequency 
than  i-hour  intervals  were  unattainable,  we  may  see  what  would  happen  by 
adopting  the  existing  engines  with  a  pipe  which,  at  a  vacuum  of  16  inches, 
would  be  adequate  to  take  a  maximum  load  up  the  steepest  gradients. 

This  pipe  wonld  for  a  gross  load  of  225,000  lb.,  or  lOOi  tons,  require  to 
be  24  inches  in  diameter.  Now,  assuming  as  befbrs  the  actual  stoppage  at 
eaeh  station  to  be  i  minute,  except  at  Poplar,  which  I  assume  to  be  for  the 
np-train  1  minute,  but  |  minute  only  for  the  down  train ;  assuming  also  a 
conductor  on  each  carriage  and  the  brake  applied  throughout  the  train,  oh- 
taining  an  adhesion  therefore  for  retardation  M)nal  to  )th  the  mn  weight  of 
the  traUis  \  on  the  above  data,  together  viith  the  hypothesis  of  the  engines  at 
each  end  working  continually  at  their  fhll  power,  I  ind  that  an  average  train 
will  oocnpy  16  minutes  on  the  up  and  16i  minutes  on  the  down  trip,  whilst 
a  maximum  tiain  will  occupy  22  minutes  on  the  up  and  20  minutes  on  the 
down  trip ;  but  as  5  minutes  at  least  must  be  added  for  exhausting  the  tube 
to  8  inches  for  starting,  it  is  clear  that  trains  at  less  than  4-hour  Intervals 
oould  not  be  maintained  on  this  line,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the 
above  times  include  no  contingencies,  which  must  frequently  occur  on  a  line 
so  worked  ;  as,  for  instance,  In  a  London  atmosphere  the  adhesion  frequently 
will  not  exceed  i^^th  the  insistent  weight :  this  alone,  when  it  occurs,  would 
add  2  or  3  minutes  to  the  trip,  and  as  In  the  event  of  a  train  overshooting  a 
station  it  is  impossible  to  move  it  hack,  the  guards  n^ust  commence  spplying 
the  brakes  sooner  than  is  indicated  by  calcnlation,  m  order  to  ensure  avoid  • 
ing  sneh  a  dilemma. 

Unless,  therefore,  some  exponent  with  whieb  I  at  prssent  am  nnaequainted 
ean  he  devised  for  obviating  the  neessslty  fbr  stopping  at  eaeh  intermediate 
station,  it  wonld  appear  thst  the  trains  ooold  not  he  mn  sioro  fhsqoently 
than  at  i-hour  intervale  vrith  the  engines  now  at  work,  tbns  reducing  the 
traina  to  one-half  their  present  nnmbeir,  and  this,  too  withont  eibcting  any . 
saving  in  the  working  expenses,  inumneh  u  there  would  be  no  rednction  In 
the  staff  of  eondnetors,  whilst  the  constant  and  severe  breaking  would  in- 
crease  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  carriages }  the  wages  of  the  rope- 
men  also  would  not  compensate  for  the  extm  eost  arishig  lh>m  the  engines 
httogkeplooBtliiiaUyatwofk,tastiidof  for  lOnbiotOiMlyonls  every 
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^  of  an  hoar,  u  it  now  the  cue;  tnd,  UtUy,  the  interest  of  the  ootliy  re- 
qniiite  to  introdoce  this  system  would  exceed  the  anniul  cost  of  repairinf 
ind  repUdng  the  rope. 


RB  VIEWS. 


Cro$by  Place  lUustraied.  By  Henry  J.  Hammon,  Architect  Lon- 
don: Weale,1844. 

We  look  upon  this  work  as  valuable  in  a  double  point  of  view,  as 
illustrating  an  interesting  monument,  and  as  giving  a  stimulant  to  the 
restoration  of  our  ancient  edifices.  We  are  afraid  that  we  can  say 
but  little  with  regard  to  this  book,  for  its  merits  can  be  briefly  and  fa- 
vourably canvassed,  while  to  give  any  account  of  the  edifice  itself  is 
impossible,  as  it  is  now  so  well  known.  Mr.  Hammon  has  performed 
his  duty  with  abilitv  and  care,  while  he  has  given  a  neat  and  accurate 
account  of  the  building,  he  has  not  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  into 
fine  writing  or  swelling  out  his  brief  narration.  The  plates  are  justly 
made  the  principal  and  prominent  parts  of  the  work,  and  are  well 
executed,  iflustratiDg  every  part  of  the  ancient  mansion.  Mr.  Hammon, 
therefore,  has  well  responded  to  the  exertions  of  the  patrons  of  the 
restoration,  the  public  spirited  lady  Miss  Hackett,  its  chief  promoter, 
and  the  architects,  and  we  can  award  him  no  higher  praise.  We 
almost  fear  it  is  useless  to  recommend  this  work  to  the  profession,  for 
we  see  by  the  subscription  list  that  nearly  every  architect  of  eminence 
has  possessed  himself  of  it.  However,  to  those  who  have  not  done  so, 
or  to  those  in  the  provinces  we  earnestly  recommend  it.  By  the  bye 
the  history  of  restorations  in  the  metropolis  would  make  an  interest- 
ing work  of  itself.  Showine  what  we  have  done  of  late  years  to  the 
honour  of  the  works  of  other  days,  tliereby  securing  to  posterity 
more  respect  for  our  own.  Crosby  Hall,  St.  Saviour's,  the  Temple, 
the  Savoy,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  would  make  a  good  commencement. 


CoUeeiion  pf  Arckiieeiural  OmummUa  ^f  the  Middle  Aget^  in  the  Byzan' 
tine  and  Gothic  Style,  By  Chaelbs  Hkidblopf,  Architect  and  Professor 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Nuremburg.  VoL  I.  with  64  Plates.  London : 
Bering  and  Remington. 

Meurs.  Hering  and  Remington  seem  disposed,  in  virtue  of  their  connec- 
nection  with  the  continent,  to  render  the  same  service  to  the  arts  which  M. 
Didot  does  to  literature.  The  present  volume  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
architects  and  antiquaries  here,  as  it  is  by  a  man  of  eminence  and  reputation, 
and  records  examples,  most  of  which  are  new  even  in  Germany  and  are  inac- 
cessible here.  An  additional  merit  is  that  many  details  of  the  Byzantine 
style  are  given,  which  is  attracting  great  attention  in  Germany,  and  which 
affords  new  resources  to  our  ecclesiastical  architects  here.  The  work  was 
originally  published  in  parts,  and  contains  above  four  hundred  examples  of 
every  kind  of  ornament,  many  of  which  are  novel,  and  all  sanctioned  by  good 
authority.  Nuremburg  is  a  treasury  of  middle  age  art,  having  been  the 
Florence  of  Germany,  and  abounds  with  the  finest  work  by  native  artists. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Nuremburg  has  copiously  employed  the 
pens  of  Von  Mvrr  and  others.  From  this  city  Professor  Heideloff  has  been 
able  to  obtain  much  material,  but  he  has  also  profited  by  other  places 
in  Bavaria,  Wortemburg  and  elsewhere,  as  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg,  the 
Holyrood  monastery  at  Neissen,  Nossen,  Kloister  Heilbrann,  Hersbrack, 
EUwangen  Cathedral,  Hirschau  Abbey,  Erlbach,  Murrhard  Abbey,  Furtb, 
Coburg  Castle,  Tubingen,  Stuttgart,  Bobenhausen,  Reutlingen  Cathedral, 
OffenlMuseu,  lilienfeld.  Lurch  Abbey,  Vienna,  Urach,  Anhauseo,  Schwabisch- 
hall,  Freiburg  Castle,  Salzburg  Castle,  Robweil,  &c. 

We  feel  confident  that  our  readers  engaged  in  the  pointed  styles  will  find 
this  an  admirable  and  useful  work  of  raerence.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Professor  Heideloff  will  continue  bis  landable  undertaking. 


PoLTOEAPHiA  CvRTOSA.— 7Ae  Book  qflnitiat  Letten  and  Ancient  A^ha- 
hetefiir  Omamentai  purpotet.    London :  David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

This  is  what  is  rare,  a  magnificent  book  and  a  cheap  one,  most  useful  to 
all  engaged  in  design.  The  compiler  has  here  presented  a  copious  volume  (tf 
initials  from  sources  of  the  greatest  anthenticty,  most  of  which  can  only  vrith 
difiicnlty  be  referred  to  by  the  ordinary  student.  We  wish  in  some  pl«tes, 
however,  more  attention  had  been  shown  to  discriminating  the  exact  date  of 
the  letters,  nevertheleu  this  does  not  detract  from  their  intrinsic  value. 

In  fact,  the  work  may  vie  with  many  of  the  illuminated  missals ;  some  of 
the  plates  are  gorgeously  oolonred  and  show  to  what  perfection  Mr.  Jobbins, 
the  proprietor  and  compiler  of  the  work,  has  bronght  lithography  in  eon- 
junction  with  polychromy.    We  iic  h^ipy  to  we  that  he  has  annonaoed  his 


intention  of  publishing  a  second  volume  to  tmbnoe  a  variety  of  ocnamntal 
designs,  some  of  a  heraldic  nature. 


A  Manual  qf  EUetrthMetalhtryy.    By  George  Shaw.    Second  Bditioa, 
considerably  emerged.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  second  edition  in  a  department  of  science  so  new  as 
electro-mecallnrgy,  and  more  pleasing  to  consider  that  such  edition  has  btn 
rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  Now  that  electro-metal- 
lurgy is  becoming  a  practical  process,  a  manual  like  Mr.  Shaw's  is  requisite, 
which  gives  the  principles  and  manipulations  in  a  dear  and  comprehensive 
r,  so  u  to  be  available  both  to  the  student  and  practical  man. 


Appendix  G,  to  the  New  Edition  qf  Tredgotd'jm  the  Steam  Enyine  and  on 
Steam  Navigation.    London :  John  Weale. 

Tins  concludes  Weale's  Edition  of  Tredgold  on  the  Steam  Engine,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  useful  works  which  has  ever  been  published  ibr  the 
engineering  profession  in  any  country.  The  work  is  of  such  a  character,  so 
extensive  in  its  bearings,  so  copious  in  its  illustrations,  that  we  have  been 
indeed  surprised  at  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  and  the  cordial  support 
of  the  public.  On  both  it  confers  honour,  on  the  publisher  for  his  spirited 
undertaking,  on  the  pnblic,  and  the  engineering  profession  in  particular,  for 
responding  to  such  an  appeal.  No  part  of  the  steam  engine,  in  its  numerons 
applications  and  varied  improvements,  hu  been  left  uniUustrated,  but  whether 
as  regards  the  railway,  the  mine,  or  the  ship,  the  steam  engine  is  seen  here 
delineated  from  the  best  models,  with  a  degree  of  sumptuousness  more 
usually  looked  for  in  a  national  work  than  in  the  publicatiou  of  a  private  io- 
dividual.  To  have  conceived  such  an  expensive  undertaking,  one  requiriog 
so  much  labour,  so  much  energy  and  such  an  outlay  of  capiud,  and  to  have 
prosecuted  it  sucoessfhlly  entitles  the  publisher  to  the  sincere  thanks  of  all 
those  who  desire  to  encourage  practical  and  valuable  works. 

The  concluding  part  contains  an  able  Treatise  on  the  Cornish  PumpiBg 
Engine,  by  William  Pole,  who,  for  his  high  scientific  attainments,  was  lately 
appointed  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  Professor  of  Elphinstone  College 
at  Bombay.    This  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

"  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  historical  notice  of  the  application  of  tbs 
steam  engine  to  the  purpose  of  draining  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the 
progressive  improvement  it  hu  received  in  that  district.  Beginning  with  the 
projects  of  Savery,  we  pass  on  to  the  actual  use  of  the  atmospheric  engine, 
and  notice  the  peculiar  drcnmstances  connected  with  its  general  introdnctioa 
into  the  south-western  minhig  districts.  Smeaton  and  Watt  come  next  in 
order,  and  the  subsequent  improvements  by  the  Cornish  engineers  are  the 
more  prominently  dwelt  on,  because  their  nature  and  history  are  compars- 
tively  so  little  known.  The  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Duty  R^orta 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  as  showing  not  only  the  means  by  wbieh  the 
progress  of  improvement  is  so  easily  traced,  but  also  the  great  stimulus  which 
has  acted  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  engineers. 

*'The  second  part  contains  a  minute  and  detailed  description  of  (be 
Cornish  single-acting  pumping  engine,  according  to  its  most  modem  coo* 
struction ;  particularly  noticing  its  various  peculiarities  as  contrasted  with 
the  ordinary  Boulton  and  Watt  single-acting  engine  generally  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.^ 

This  part,  illustrated  with  nine  splendid  plates,  shows  minutely  every  part 
of  a  Cornish  Pumping  Engine,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sandys,  Came  sod 
Vivian,  of  Copper  House  Foundry  and  Engine  Works,  Hayle,  Cornwall ;  the 
engine  has  been  erected  at  the  mines  of  the  Languin  Coal  and  iron  Com- 
pany, near  Nantes,  for  the  purpose  of  dndning  the  collieries. 

We  have  not  beien  able  to  peruse  the  paper  with  that  attention  it  deserves 
we  must,  therefore,  reserve  till  a  future  opportunity  the  remarks  which  we 
are  desirous  of  maldng. 


Original  Geometrieol  Diaper  Detignt,    By  D.  R.  Hat.    London :  Bogie. 
Parts  3  and  4. 


Mr.  Hay  is  proceeding  vigorously  with  his  work,  and  in  the  present 
hers  he  has  commenced  his  dissertation  on  the  elements  of  design.  ¥nm 
some  of  his  views  we  dissent,  but  it  would  l>e  premature  to  discuss  the  whok 
question.  At  any  rate  we  can  give  our  testimony  to  the  utQity  of  the  work, 
and  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  author  to  perform  his  duty. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  £ngine.  By  the  Aetizan  Club.  Fart  1. 
London :  Longmans. 

This  may  be  considered  as  an  introductory  part  to  the  inteoded  work. 
We  are,  thmfbre,  precluded  from  offering  any  remaps  until  the  work  is 
more  advanced.  .       r-ir^o  i  o 
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WeakU  Quarterly  Paptn  cm  JSngineerimg^^-Put  4.    LoDdon,  1844. 

Tbe  pcetrait  pait  of  W««le'i  Fwpem  hw  tiro  origiMl  ftitielM  far 
CapL  Vetch  and  Mr.  Clarke^  mod  leveral  yaliiable  papers  repablisbad. 
It  eooraieiieea  iHth  a  yeiy  iiitereitiitt  aitiole  bf  (iapt  Vetch,  «f  (he 
Royal  Eiighieery,  on  the  OoMtmctfea  of  Haiboon  of  ttofetj  in  tbe 
Downs ;  reelaimioe  the  Groodwin  Sands  and  Saodwiefa  Flats.  Of  the 
pwfetfcabiltty  of  mse  «DdertakiMs  we  are  fully  oomrfnoedt  and  also 
crftifcie  Teiy  great  adrantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  ooaiineree  of 
tte  empire  froni  such  an  enterprise ;  as,  however,  the  method  pro- 
posed b/  the  gallant  captain  is  noTel.  we  should  not  like  to  eonmit 
onnelres  to  the  opinion  that  it  iBper  u  the  most  efficient,  tlioogfa  we 
are  boood  to  admit  its  ii^nuitj,  and  the  pnaia-facial  evidence  of  its 
appGcabtlitf  .  The  principle  on  which  the  author  proceeds  in  forming 
hw  roadatead  is  thns  ezplained«  and  is  one,  which,  although  prc^gnant 
with  the  moat  valuable  jreaults,  has  not  heao  alwaf  s  duljr  home  io 


OV  AAVSKS  OP  SAIXTT»  BT  JAMES  VZTCq«  <UPT.  B.  £.,  F.  R.  S. 

Of  aUIhe  JWkwal  havaas  iHiidi  oocw  on  4ha  cast  aad  south  coast  of  £og- 
latai,  thatiarmedhy  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  most  omplate.  It  has  tao 
lame  opaaisip  or  SHinmos^  grsat  capacity,  and  good  aacbvage,  and  it  aaqr 
bepMttyiaMyamaiaed  thaS  the  hast  harbmns  foraU  poDiosm  are  those 
1  by  aa  istoii  d  \gvoig  aasr  the  main  share,  sad  with  tbe  ^chaaael  batwaen 
~  l^yiojectiBgpoiatBar  haaki;  if  we  can  fherefme,  bf  aa j 
,  coowft  Ihe  fiodwin  £aaids,  the  ficsobiar  Sands,  and  tbe 
'  BdB,wesheiddr0ndflr4he  Do«ms,YaaM«^  Baais, 
ifisf,baseM«f  ibebest^aalltim;  hot  .other  admotsiesas- 
1mm  harrisr  sandhanksintoulands,<iafle,  ly  aiMOg 
r  crast  shorn  bkb-waler  made,  thegr  oeaie  to  be  hiddaa  dasfam,  and  it  is 
ipvadeat  to  baildonthe  isandatioai  laid  by  nature,  and  to 
'  a,  tbaa  to  cKtead  long  piem  (or  bseaicpatam  into  4aqp 
rlsr  Ae  payom  of  laitoiing  an  aachnrage,  aotonly  withaat  aayaasist* 
ance  from  natural  circumstances,  but  possiUy  in  divset  opposition  to  them. 


ThegWBtq>mtiaathatncwiwaiastobeerikedii,i»hetherlt  be  . 
hie  in  a  isMsashle  time, and  at  areoMmalde  eapease,'to  raise  the «asst  of  the 
Omlaiu<an<tibo?ehlgb.wBtsrmark;  aadlhe  writsrisoCephiioBthBtthe 
snase  may  be<eeenqplished,fest,thtoaghihemeBns  of  alight  bat  etsungirame 
wa«k  of  mtfloaUe  iroa  with  Jtber«soueomitauts ;  aaeandty,  tfarragh  tbe  eir- 
mmmtaBce^  the  low  prices  ^whidiirsn  has  now  descended ;  and.laslly, 
bj  means  of  obtaining  the  operation  of  aatnieio  ascmnnlala  u  ' 
wtthn  the  oanlrimncm  oreeted  io  calohaad  telainit;  and 
vahnng  the  appUoatkm  of  isoa  Iraaiings  Inr  bmakmate 
tionfl,  the  writer  coasiden  the  superior  utility  of  the  prindple  will  become 
moat  manifest  in  theaamerrion  of  sandbanks  into  islands.  *  * 

The  Godwin  Bank  is  of  an  oval,  or  mther  egg  shspe,  the  extreme  length 
measured  from  tbe  thiee  fathom  level  at  the  north  sand  betd  to  the  same 
level  at  tbe  south  sand  head,  being  17,980  yards,  or  1(^  statute  miles  nearly, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  ham  the  west  eznrssoenee  at  the  Bunt  Hesd  to  tbe 
Barrier  Edge,  being  7667  yards,  or  somewhat  better  than  4i  statute  miles. 
Tbe  extent  of  the  postion  of  tbe  bank  which  is  left  dry  in  spots  at  low  water 
is  12,364  yards  long  and  6532  yards  broad,  that  is,  about  seven  statute  miles 
by  3^  or  3*7.  The  elevated  spots  inclosed  within  tbe  last  dimentions,  at 
ordinary  spring  tida8,4nre  left  dry  at  low  water  to  tbe  amount  of  3i  to  5i 
feet;  average  4^  IsBi;  and  at  these  times  their  surfiuses  remain  dry  and 
workahle  upon,  for  three  honrs,  and  the  rise  end  Iril  of  tide  being  16|  feet, 
them  spots  are  covered  on  the  average  at  h%b  water  to  the  extent  of  12  feet. 
The  natom  €1  the  sand  is  remaikably  ctean  and  free  from  clay  and  mud,  as 
mig^  natmrally  be  expected  from  the  constant  vraibing  to  which  it  is  ex- 
powd,  and  'Mr.  Smeaton,  vrbo  landed  upon  tbe  bank  in  May,  1789,  states 
that  be  "  visited  and  landed  upon  the  Godwin  Sands  to  have  a  view  of  them, 
and-enamfa/thegtrntmre, and famd  that  thangh  of  tfaenatofe  of  a  quick- 
aniBd,  dean  aad  mmaraectad,  yet  ihe  partiales  lay  so  atom  that  it  ww  dMI- 
anlt  to  woriLa.poinitad  iron  bar  into  ihe  mam  mom  than  to  the  depth  of  six 
oraevea  Iset.''  Captain  BoUoek,  who  nmde  a  boring  lately,  fbuad  at  the 
depth  of  .7|  leet  the  jand  haeome  so  dense  and  cohesive  as  to  bmak  the 
barer  in  the  efforts  to  make  it  penetrate  lower,  and  it  is  stated  that  Captain 
Hewett  wasnnaUe  to  bore  to  a  greater  dqith  than  8  feet. 

Oapt  Vetdi  then  pnoeeeds  tojnake  eome  ingenious  /reraarka  as  to 
tise  probable  BStane  of  :the  aufaatratom  mvier  tbe  Goodwins,  and  hm 
vaospson  this  qneation  8«m  to  ns  to  be  well  launded.  We  do  not 
aeeord  wsthhimtlKNireTor,a8to  his  next  point,  combatting  the  reocdved 
■otion  ofihe.mgtD  of  the  Goodwin  Saadafinnn  tbeaubmemioDof  a 
pait  of  the.Barl  of  Kmit'a  astatoa.  We  are  Tather  afraid  that  our  en- 
gnear  has  beco  iadnoed  to  tadce  aneb  a  eonne  from  the  eaotive  he 
aaaigns,  of  roashflttiig  poasible  piejndiofr  Aat  if  **  the  locality  was  once 
firm  hrndt  incapable  of  reaistine  the  aea  at  a  former  period,  it  is  im- 
nobable  that  it  can  he  regained  t>r  resist  for  the  fntnre,"  rather  thmi 
%  a  oasaprehomiTe  view  of  the  evidence  on  the  aubjeet  The  nega- 
tSTe  evidence  of  preaent  auhnsarine  appearances  would  be  just  as  con- 
«hmiTe  against  the  immdatien  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  or  of  Zealand,  or 


agaaoit  the  aerioM  ^MMraoma  of  aar  eeotem  coa«t,  fcf  whidv  »  our 
own  time,  Vittagfla  and  pariehea  have  heeo  von  4own  Into  tbe  4eaMio 
ofthaaea.  We  know  liiat  <o^er  diatriata  have  bean  Wat  for  waat  of 
atteatioatoiheiraeabaak^tmd  weeaa  aae  do  iPeaiM  wb§r  tihe  atfOM 
traditiaaal  ondepoe  of  ihe  aubmerslaa  «>f  the  (aocMivHi  diilHc^  4ftn^ 
be  <ionhied»  or  thai  any  aipimeatt  ehas<d  theace  be  dfawm^^aiaat  ite 
aabaeqaeat  recovery  by  tfie  Maoaaeas  of  a^gtaeenqg  scjanoe,  eithar 
under  the  dhreetioa  of  the  gaUaot  apgineer  or  aoane  other  ooieagaa 
«|MaUyabietofraffilewith  tins  eppeoiiv  ^iffie^Mm.  To  proaa«d 
wtth  the  Captam'a  plan. 

The  writer  proposes  to  eoodoct  a  spinal  en^baidcmeot  or  nodens  of  the 
nascent  island  along  the  ssndbinir  as  wanld  seadaiy  permit  the  tides  and  de- 
positions to  visit  both  sides  of  it.  Tbe  lupine  may  be  carried  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  badk«  or  dong  tbe  most  elevated  ridge,  and  if  of  a  concave  form, 
greater  shelter  would  be  given  for  the  deposition  of  materud.  and  tbe  irriter 
woidd  prefer  followii^  such  a  hue  as  would  s«rve  so  far  for  a  barrier  bank  to 
tbe  islmid  when  completed.  Thns  on  the  Godwin  Sands  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  tbe  spine  or  nucleus  breakwater  par^lel  to  the  creat  crest  of  the  sands, 
as  particularly  developed  along  tbe  eastern  margin  of  the  bank,  and  at  the 
average  distance  of  500  yards  from  the  edge,  that  ^  aitifidsl  barrier  may 
be  secure  from  damage  by  any  teaiporary  shifting  of  the  outline  of  ^e  baidc, 
and  also  that  snfScient  space  may  be  left  outside  the  spinal  embankment  lor 
the  deposit  of  matter,  whidh  being  sustained  io  reverse,  would  not  be  so  sub- 
ject to  be  carried  off  by  currents  or  storms  as  a^  pre^pit,  and  would  stford 
mutual  support  to  the  ^ine. 

The  specific  mode  of  .oonatmotioa  is  4dhia  4etailod  >-<- 

To  meet  ihe  ean^tion  of  «he  ^k>d  win  Sands  in  eottstmoting  the  spinal  em- 
baakment,  itispropesed  lease  iron  rods,  ia  a  posltioa  neariy  vertiaal,  paae- 
tisrting7ifsetwto  the  sands  and  rising  7i  feet  above  tMrsw^Me;  the  up. 
right  rods  to  be  about  one  foot  apart,  and  arranged  in  e^uare  fcames  ef  It 
feet  each  ^de;  and eheseaqnafos  complete,  (called  iroa  gabions,  for  fedlity 
of  description,)  will  eaeh  eonftain  48  iron  rods  on  a  space  of  12  fset  SQimie 
pooelnrting^ie  sand  n^set,  and  consideriog  what  has  been  staled  ol4he 
lenaeily  or  deaenem  •aT  Ihe  sands  at  that  depth,  it  nwyeafely  be  allowed 
ttat  so  great  a  nussbercf  prongs  srtll  give  ^le  gabion  all  ihe  strength  that 
can  be  required  aghast  any  lateral  feree  appliedahove  tbe  level  of  the  sMitfe, 
and  so^r  from  seeking<o  go  deeper  for  a  fbnndatloa,4t  mMt  be  teller  40 
employ  means  ts  pfeveat  any  ferther  settlement  of  the  gamons.  Ihe  Uon 
gabion  beittg<tesd,and  Ihe  rods  inserted  in  ^m  sand  to  the  ^pth  slated,  it 
is  neat  propsssd  4o  4kx>r  -the  interior  spaee  with  hordles,  and  on  these  to  Una 
the  gabion  with  one  row  of  fesdnes  firmly  fsstened  4o  the  iron  -rods ;  and 
this  first  stage  of  Ihe  struetore  to  ffsmafa ,  vrithout  farther  additien,  until  the 
action  ef  «)e  eea  bos  heaped  up  the  aand  eBtemally  and  intevMdly  to  tbe  top 
of  tbe  feseines,  whena  second  floor  of  Irardles  and  second  sow  of  fssstoas 
vrill  be  iaitoduaad,  and  the  operations  eontinoed  untU  the  gabion  is  fllled. 
The  gabions  now  described  form  but  the  first  tier  in  the  straetare,  and  when 
the  interior  and  eatorior  sorfeee  fhas  beooma  dsvated  seven  feat,  a  second 
tier  of  gabions  is  to  be  keyed  on  Io  tbe  tint,  and  these  hnt  trsatad  as  the 
irst.  In  tbe  fer^i^  manner  tim  aether  merely  attempts  to  raise  a  barrier 
esm  foot  bi^  at  aiime,  and  eemposad  of  nmterkls  not  offering  a  solid  re- 
sistance to  the  waves,  but  calculated  to  receive  and  retain  the  sand  on  either 
tide  as  Ihrawu  up.  It  wHl  be  obvious  that  on  such  a  surfeee  as  that.of  the 
Godwin  Sands,  and  where  we  cannot  safely  pknt  a  heavy  stmstmreoraoqaiaa 
a  solid  foundation,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  supply  4hese  deflciancies  by 
euAraetttg  and  holding  on  by  as  broad  a  surfeee  as  can  cenvealeatfy,  aad 
eeoaomieidly'beattsmpted;  and  with  this  principle  in  view,  it  is  propased 
on  the  line  of  spinal  embaakmaat  tolay  dawn  tivo  parallel  sovm  ef  giArioaa 
86  feat  apart,  boaded  and  tied  together  with  cnm  rows  at  every  36  feat,  by 
which  means  a  base  60feet  vrlde  wonld  be  procnrsd  fer  the  spinal  aasbank* 
ment,  and  by  the  numerous  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  every  fedlity 
wouUl  be  oflbrsd  fer  Ihe  aecomabttien  and  ratentioo  of  sand,  fee,  an  object 
whiehwoold  be  still  ferther  attsiaed  by-throwing  out  ribs  from  the  s^ne  at 
suitable  points  to  intercept  the  passing  sedimentary  materials,  and  thme  ribs 
embmcing  the  sand  tea  stttl  greater  exteat  of  surfeee,  would  faiorease  the 
stabOHy  of  tbe  spine. 

The  proposed  spinal  embankment  or  breakwater  on  the  Godwin  Sands  will 
employ  about  two  tons  of  malleable  iron  per  lineal  yard ;  and  the  expense  of 
tbe  materials  and  structure,  per  lineal  yard,  nay  be  roughly  estimated  at 
£24;  and  the  cost  for  12  miles,  or  21,120  lineal  yards  of  spinal  embank- 
ment, at  ^£24,  gives  a  total  expense  of  ^06,880.  Tbe  tot  tier  of  gabions 
would  cost  about  £253,440,  and  if  the  whole  was  fini|hed  in  four  ye  rs,  the 
expense  would  be  about  £125,000  per  annuyi. 

We  should  ohaofve  that  this  ingeMQHe-pe^er  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  copper  plate  engravings. 

The  second  paper  is  Sir  J.  Renuie's  Heport  on  Holyhead  and  Port 
Dyntlaen  Harbours,  already  known  to  the  public 

The  third  an  Investigation  of  the  Comparative  Loss  by  Friction  in 
Beam  and  Direet  Action  Steam  Engines.  By  Wm.  Pole,  C  £.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  EogineeriQg,  Bombay.  This  is  the  paper  which  was 
read  before  the  Imtitute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  reported  in  thia 
Journal  of  last  year,  page  170,  the  preaent  paper  is  idustrated  with 
ssatbematical  IbrmnliB  and  engravings. 
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The  fourth  paper  it  on  <<  The  Engineering  of  Holland/'  By  Hyde 
Gftrke^C  E.  The  fint  section  only  ii  giren  EerOy  whidi  entera  at  con- 
siderable length  into  the  minute  Dractical  details  of  the  construction  of 
dykes  and  seabanks,  as  derived  from  Dntch  authoritiest  a  subject  with 
regard  to  which  very  little  or  nothing  is  known  in  this  country.  It 
promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  ami  valuable  series,  got  up  with 
great  labour,  and  calculated  to  do  good  in  keeping  up  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  school  of  hydraulic  engineering  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  inducing  our  engineers  and  capitalists  here  to  improve 
our  own  shores  and  coasts.  The  extent  of  coast  open  to  the  labours 
of  the  engineer  is  well  shewn  in  the  annexed  summary  by  Bir.  Clarke. 

RECLAIMING  OF  LAND. 

Sunk  ItlsDd,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hombery  has  been  recovered  aod  con- 
certed into  a  parith  almost  in  om-  own  time,  and  the  space  between  it  and 
Spnm  Head  on  the  north  shore,  caUed  Trinity  Sands,  might  be  advantageously 
embanked,  and  would  afford  10,000  or  12,000  acres.  A  good  deal  of  land, 
by  careful  management,  might  be  obtained  in  the  Humber,  as  the  Dolch 
have  treated  the  Rhine.  Probably  another  10,000  acres  might  be  obtained 
without  injary  to  the  narigation,  and  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  wapen. 
t^e  of  Lindsey  in  linoolnshire.  Some  good  polders  or  water  meadows 
might  also  be  gained  between  Grimsby  and  Saltfleet. 

The  large  estuary  called  the  Wash,  now  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the 
laboun  of  the  engineer,4»resents  an  opportunity  for  embanking  such  as  should 
not  be  neglected.  Upwards  of  100  square  miles,  or  nearly  100,000  acres 
mi^t  be  ultimately  recovered,  and  Sir  John  Rennie  has  formed  a  most  jadl- 
eious  plan  for  the  gradual  prosecutkm  of  this  undertaking  by  sections,  so  as 
to  meet  the  vievrs,  it  would  seem,  of  the  most  timid.  The  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, fertile  in  cattle  and  com,  show  to  what  advantage  this  acquisition 
could  be  turned,  while  the  drainage  and  navigation  of  the  whole  up-country 
would  be  vastly  promoted. 

The  rivers  AMe,  Debden,  Orwell,  and  Stour,  in  Soflblk,  admit  of  great 
improvement,  and  the  consequent  recovery  of  much  valuable  soil.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Horsey  Island  in  Essex,  and  the  coast  washed  by  the  estoaiies 
of  the  Coin,  Blackwater,  and  Crouch,  in  the  same  county.  This  is  a  district 
much  Uke  the  province  of  Zealand,  and  under  systematic  treatment  would 
produce  from  30,000  to  40,000  acres,  the  whole  of  Danesey  Rats  and  the 
Maplin  Sand  admitting  of  recovery.  The  condition  of  this  district  is  far 
from  complimentary  to  the  country  in  an  engineering  point  of  riew,  but  no- 
thing else  than  a  central  management  and  operations  on  a  grand  scale  can 
do  much  good  here ;  partial  efforts  may  do  a  little,  but  tb^  cannot  carry 
out  measures  effectually. 

There  would  be  strong  interests  to  contend  with  in  the  case  of  the  Med- 
vray,  or  the  district  from  the  Isle  of  Grain  to  Whitstable  might  with  great 
benefit  be  put  under  proper  treatment.  It  would  greatly  bencSst  the  naviga- 
tion and  land  communications,  while  it  would  produce  a  great  accession  of 
available  agricultural  soil. 

Chichester  harbour  and  Laagston  harbour,  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  would 
produce  a  considerable  qnanti^  of  good  ground  without  injuring  the  naviga- 
tion, but  the  contrary.  The  embanking  of  Brading  harbour,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  vras,  it  is  said,  undertaken  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  others,  and 
they  formed  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  found  the  soil  worth 
nothing.  Had  they  knovm  how  to  turn  the  river  Yaver  to  account,  they 
might  easily  have  remedied  that  defect.  The  area  is  about  600  acres ;  and 
u  the  mouth  is  narrow,  a  small  dam  would  dose  it.  It  is  also  said  that,  on 
the  occasion  just  mentioned,  a  stone  wall  vras  found  in  the  channel,  as  if  a 
similar  attempt  had  preriously  been  made.  In  the  Solent,  about  1,000  acres 
nUght  be  secured  between  Lymington  and  the  North  Chaimd. 

Poole  harbour,  in  Dorsetshire,  has  very  much  ground  wasted  by  the  upland 
streams,  clearly  not  by  the  sea,  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  not  half  a 
mile  across. 

In  Somersetshire,  the  probability  is  that  if  a  new  channel  were  cot  for  the 
river  Parret,  the  greater  part  of  Bridgewater  Bay  might  be  silted  up,  and  an 
addition  made  to  the  levels  in  that  district. 

The  Welsh  grounds,  as  they  are  called,  lying  off  Monmouthshire,  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  small  streamlets  from  the  Coldecot 
level.  The  Candecot  aod  Wentloog  levels,  it  may  be  observed,  are  portions 
of  these  sands,  containing  30,000  acres,  which  have  been  reclaimed,  perhaps 
by  the  Flemish  settlers. 

Sooth  Wales,  too,  presents  several  estuaries  which  could  be  treated  by  the 
engineer  with  very  beneficial  results. 

The  estuary  of  the  Dee  is  of  little  value  for  narigation  at  present,  having 
a  very  bad  channel  at  low  water.  This  might,  however,  be  remedied,  and 
20,000  acres  be  easily  reclaimed.  By  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  channel  at 
a  former  date,  4,000  or  5,000  acres  have  been  ahready  obtained  in  the  upper 
river. 

The  Mersey,  it  would  almost  create  a  panic  to  attempt;  and  the  more  so, 
as  much  space  is  required  for  the  shipping.  But  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
the  navigation  of  that  river  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state ;  and  although 
Captain  Denham  has  done  something,  it  requires  very  able  and  energetic 
management  to  secure  the  river  in  a  competent  state.  The  outer  channels 
are  very  bad ;  and  it  is  erident  the  process  is  going  on  which  hu  already 
created  the  peninsula  of  Wirrall  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  has  almost 
destroyed  the  river  Dee.  Some  day  a  new  port  will  be  made  at  Formby,  or 
elsewhere,  on  the  coast  to  the  north-west  of  Liverpool ;  as  indeed  I  proposed  ( 


some  years  ago,  which  will  uve  an  hour  or  more  in  each  tide,  and  carry  oa 
the  paieket  business  to  more  advantage.  If  the  Mersey  were  taken  in  hand 
on  a  comprehensive  scale,  20,000  acres  might  be  reclaimed ;  but  locsl  in- 
terests are  so  much  involved  in  its  present  condition  that  this  b  quite  hope- 
less. 

In  the  river  Kibble  15,000  acres  might  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  a  pity,  ia 
the  recent  measures  for  this  improvement  of  the  narigation,  this  object  also 
vras  not  prorided  for. 

Morecambe  Bay  is  one  of  our  largest  estuaries,  twenty  miles  deep,  and 
fifteen  miles  across ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  osed 
as  a  high  road.  In  1836, 1  proposed  a  plan  for  its  embankment,  the  recovery 
of  40,000  acres,  and  the  carrying  of  a  railway  across  it.  This  vras  considered 
insane  at  the  moment,  but  has  been  subsequently  sfllrmed  by  the  voice  of 
three  public  meetings  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  by  the  professional 
opinions  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Rastrick.  At  a  subsequent  period  mea- 
sures vrere  in  amtation  for  its  prosecution ;  but  disputes  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  local  proprietors  then  interfered 
with  the  negodations.  The  same  plan  of  railway  proposed  to  cross  the 
Duddon  and  the  Solway  Firth.  Morecambe  Bay  contains  two  splendid  ports, 
those  of  Fleetwood-on-Wyre  and  Piel  of  Foudrey,  and  also  Lancaster  aad 
Ulverstone.  The  upper  part  of  the  bay  vras,  however,  the  only  part  I  then 
proposed  to  touch.  The  silt^  or  soil  is  very  iSertile,  as  has  been  proved  ia 
several  small  embankments  which  have  been  made  on  the  coast,  aad  the  Md>- 
stratum  within  a  few  feet  is  a  fine  day  which  vroold  be  available  for  the 
works.  The  value  of  the  land  recovered  would  amply  repay  the  expenses, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  railway  uniting  Lancaahire  and  West 
Cumberland.  Tlie  Duddon  embankment  has  also  met  the  approval  of  local 
parties,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  vrill  not  be  long  delayed.  By  shutting  off  Uie 
mouth  from  the  Cumberland  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Walney,  9,000  or  10,000 
acres  would  be  recovered,  and  the  harbour  of  Piel  of  Foudrey,  the  best  oa 
the  north-west  coast  of  England,  be  much  benefited.  It  is  singular,  by  tbe 
bye,  that  this  district  is  almost  as  little  known  as  some  parte  of  Irdand  or 
ScotUnd.  The  Solway  Firth,  vrith  the  estuary  of  the  Wampodl  and  the 
Waver  in  Cumberiand,  which  are  dry  at  low  water,  would  afford  aboot 
20,000  acres,  and  by  embankment  greatly  fadlttate  tbe  land  and  water  com- 
munications of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

On  tbe  east  coast  of  Scotland  a  little  has  been  recovered  from  the  estua- 
ries, but  a  good  deal  more  might  still  be  obtained ;  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land also ;  but  the  drainage  of  the  Irish  loughs  would  be  the  grandest  and 
most  valuable  enterprise.  These  would  afford  upwards  of  500  square  oilef, 
or  a  new  country,  besides  much  facilitating  the  drainage  of  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts.  An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  paMod  for  tbe  embankment  of  Lough 
Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  being  proceeded  with,  the 
banks  consisting  of  a  rich  mud,  dry  at  low  water. 

The  following  moderate  estimate  vriU  show  the  large  area  available  for  tbe 
enterprise  of  our  capitalists  and  the  skill  of  our  engineers . —  ' 
England.    Humber,  &c.  .        .        .        40,000  Acres. 
Tbe  Wash  60,000 

Suffolk  and  Essex    .  40,000        „ 

Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire  10,000  „ 
The  Severn  .  .  .  30,000  „ 
Cheshire  and  South  Lancashire  50,000  „ 
Morecambe  Bay  .  .  40,000  „ 
The  Duddon  .  .  .  10,000  „ 
Solway,  &c.     .        .        .        20,000        „ 

300,000  Acres 
InsLAXD.    Loughs  •  .        300,000  Acres 

The  total  extent  in  tbe  two  countries  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  1000 
square  mDes,  or  600,000  acres,  worth  at  the  lowest  average  £20  per  acre, 
though  much  of  it,  as  in  Morecambe  Bay  and  Lough  Swilly,  would  be  worth 
£60  per  acre.  The  total  value,  if  reclaimed,  would  be  between  £12,000,000 
and  £20,000,000. 

We  sincerely  concur  in  the  feelings  which  induce  the  author  to 
urge  this  subject  on  the  consideration  of  the  profession,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  under  proper  auspices  a  great  deal  might  be  done. 
We  must,  however,  have  a  more  enlightened  system  of  legislation  for 
enterprise ;  we  must  not  have  pariiamentary  countenance  to  the  vexa- 
tious opposition  of  landowners  and  interested  parties ;  we  must  not 
have  joint  stock  uodertakinn  impeded  and  repressed  to  dieck  a  soli- 
tary case  of  swindling,  or  the  exaggerated  evils  of  jobbing.  Let  us 
have  protection  and  not  discouragement ;  let  ever?  facility  be  given 
to  engage  in  useful  undertakings,  and  while  the  spirit  and  enterorise 
of  the  country  is  kept  up,  our  capital  will  be  usefully  applied,  and  our 
labourers  receive  immediate  and  permanent  employment  To  in* 
crease  our  home  territory  and  our  home  resources  is  one  of  our  first 
duties,  and  that  it  is  practicable  is,  without  adverting  to  other  author* 
ities,  fully  shevm  in  tne  present  work  by  Capt.  Vetch  and  Mr.  Clarke. 
How  necessary,  too,  it  is  for  some  better  aisposition  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  legislature  is  shevm  In  the  cases  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Wash 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  the  Morecambe  Bay  Embankmeot  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  plans  approved  by  the  highest  authorities,  of  evident 
benefit  and  profit,  and  yet  suffered  to  languish,  unefiected  and  «ut- 
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temptedf  purely  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  preliminary  legis- 
laiire  taoetion  ani  aathority  to  raise  funds. 

The  processes  adopted  in  the  formation  of  dikes  are  extremely 
sfanple,  but  are  necessarily  detailed  with  such  minuteness  that  we  can- 
not seize  any  salient  point  to  exhibit  to  our  readers,  although  many  of 
the  features  discusseo  are  very  interesting,  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
erass  turf  covering,  the  mode  of  contending  with  the  London  clay 
formation,  and  the  plans  for  carrying  dikes  across  broad  and  deep 
creeks  of  the  sea.  In  the  copious  notes  are  many  interesting  illnstra- 
lions.  The  author  mentions  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Captain  John 
Perry,  the  engineer,  who  stopped  Dagenham  Breach.  Unfortunately 
the  pamphlet  in  question  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bedford  Level,  published  in 
1727. 

Mr.  Woods'  paper  on  the  Consumption  of  Fuel  in  Locomotive  En* 
mam^  read  before  the  Liverpool  Polyteclmic  Society,  and  Sir  John 
Hacneill's  Report  on  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  conclude  the  part, 
both  papers  are  copiously  iUnstratMl  with  copper-plate  engravings. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 
LccrnaEs  ov  AacHrrBciimv. 

On  the  28tb  of  Jane,  the  venerable  Vice-President  of  this  Institute,  Sir  R. 
Morrison,  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  of  a  course  mtended  to  be  given 
upon  architecture,  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Sir  Richard  proceeded  to  say— It  ia  my  pleasing  doty,  on  this  occasion,  to 
eoDgratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  attended  our  exertions  to  establish 
an  Institute  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  architecture  in  this  country, 
and  for  raising  to  their  legitimate  place  in  public  estimation  the  character 
and  the  claims  of  its  professors.  For  a  long  period  our  art  was  neglected  in 
Ireland— for,  in  Ireland,  the  office  of  its  professors  was  misunderstood— and 
while,  in  other  couniries,  the  profession  of  a  science  requiring  for  its  proper 
exhibition  an  union  of  the  purest  taste,  with  the  most  liberal  attainments, 
clafaned  and  earned  an  elevated  position  and  the  brightest  honours  for  iU 
successful  practitioners,  in  Ireland  our  beautiful  art  has  remained  unappre- 
ciated ;  and  the  title  of  its  instructed  professors  has  continued  to  be  applied, 
in  ignorance,  to  uneducated  persons,  unpossessed  of  the  slightest  claim  to  such 
a  distinction.  However,  the  cloud  which  too  long  hung  over  us  is  passing 
away,  and  amongst  the  enlightened  of  our  countrymen  our  labours  are,  at 
length,  beginning  to  be  understood  and  valued*  as  they  deserve.  Our  asso- 
datioQ  has  already  established  a  high  i>osition  in  public  estimation.  It  has 
been  honoured  with  the  distinction  of  royal  patronage.  It  has  been  hailed 
by  the  sister  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  it  now  remains  for  its  mem- 
bers to  extend  iU  benefits,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  professional  aspirantf, 
by  endeavouring  to  diffiise  a  taste  for,  with  a  knowledge  of  our  art,  that  its 
utility  may  keep  pace  with  its  advancement.  MHth  a  view  to  this  desirable 
object,  I  propose  to  deliver  here  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, its  principles  and  its  rules ;  and,  as  it  is  my  wish,  founded  on  a 
strong  feeling  of  its  importance,  to  bespeak  for  my  humble  efforts  to  elucidate 
architectural  science  the  attention  not  only  of  professional  auditors  but  of 
others,  1  am  induced  to  preface  them  by  offering  a  few  observations  on  the 
Advantage  to  be  derived  from  some  study  of  this  highly  interesting  subject  as 
a  branch  of  general  education. 

I  have  said,  in  this  country  that  the  science  of  architecture  has  been  much 
neglected  by  those  who,  from  principle  and  from  feeling,  should  be  the  liberal 
liosterers  of  the  arts.  The  fact  is  obvious  as  its  consequences  have  been  in- 
jurious. From  prejudice  or  from  apathy  amongst  the  educated  classes  the 
acquisition  of  any  knowledge,  and,  therefore  of  a  correct  taste  in  this  branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  has  been  too  generally  overlooked.  There  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  wanting  a  criterion  to  discriminate  between  the  instructed 
artist  and  the  illiterate  pretender.  Public  and  private  wealth  has  been,  from 
this  cause,  too  often  wasted  in  the  erection  of  abortive  and  ridiculous  struc- 
tures, which,  as  if  in  mockery  of  an  advancing  civilisation,  remain  the  re- 
cords of  an  absolute  vandalism  in  respect  of  that  art  which  should  exhibit 
the  most  decided  and  most  lasting  monuments  of  a  nation's  refinement  That 
this  unhappy  neglect  of  architectural  cultivation  is  not  attributable  to  a 
dearth  of  professional  talent,  is  manifested  in  the  few  but  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful edifices  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  raised  in  this  city  and  through 
the  island,  to  exhibit  the  aid  which,  under  encouraging  circumstances,  Irish 
genius  could  lend  to  forward  the  progress  of  national  refinement.  But  archi- 
tectural ability,  in  order  to  flourish,  requires  the  support  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  discemmg  sympathy  for  its  exertions.  Homa  alii  arUt,  Ihe  mind 
of  taste,  of  imagination,  and  of  creative  fancy,  thus  fitted  for  the  conception 
of  arrangements  grand  and  beautiful  in  their  design,  is  unfortunately  the 
most  sensitive  of  depreciation  or  neglect  But  to  appreciate  the  artist's 
I  aboors  as  they  deserve,  there  must  be  a  clear  perception  of  the  degree  of 


ability  which  he  displays ;  and  it  is  evident  this  capability  of  true  discrimi- 
nation cannot  subsist  without  some  corrtsct  knowledge  of,  at  least,  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  art  Here,  then,  is  the  first  consideration  which,  inde- 
pendently of  the  motive  of  personal  improvement  and  gratification  marks  the 
importance  of  giring  a  place  in  the  studies  of  the  educated  classes  to  the 
principles  which  should  govern  architectural  design.  If  it  b  of  importance 
to  good  feeling  and  enlightened  judgment  to  encourage  the  development  of 
talent  in  a  pursuit  of  the  roost  intellectual  character ;  to  be  enabled  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  lofty  aspirations  of  genius,  and  to  protect  an  art  which  re- 
pays the  taste  that  fosters  it  by  affording  to  the  many  an  inducement  to 
peaceful  pursuits  and  to  mental  cultivation,  teaching  tliero,  by  attractive 
examples  of  harmonious  beauty  in  design,  the  appreciation,  with  the  feeling 
of  refinement  then,  Indeed,  will  those  who  love  their  country  rejoice  to  see 
the  possessors  of  its  rank  and  of  its  wealth  habituate  themselves  to  that  study 
of  architecture  which  will  render  them  competent  judges  of  its  examples,  and 
enable  them  to  encourage  with  praise,  not  *'  faint*'  and  chilling,  but  warm 
and  ardent  as  it  is  discriminating,  the  reallly  competent  professors  of  an  art 
which  tends  at  once  to  embellish  their  country  and  to  improve  its  people. 

There  is,  in  connexion  with  this  general  riew  of  the  subiect  a  further  con- 
sideration which  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  higher  classes  to  acquire  a  com- 
petent ability  for  judging  correctly  as  to  architectural  designs  upon  the 
the  merits  of  which  they  may  be  called,  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  to  decide. 
To  the  gentry  of  this  country,  in  their  capacity  of  l^islators,  members  of 
committees,  or  grand  jurors,  is  submitted  the  disbursement  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  in  their  education  as  well  as 
in  their  Integrity  the  nation  reposes  her  confidence  for  the  due  fulfilment  of 
their  trust  The  performance  of  this  task  involves,  of  necessity,  the  cxerdse 
of  correct  judgment  and  discrimination,  that  the  common  resources  be  not 
wasted  in  the  erection  of  edifices  inconvenient  and  unsuited  to  their  intent ; 
and  that  the  national  taste  suffer  not  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations 
and  of  posterity,  by  encumbering  the  land  with  mean  and  unsightly  stme- 
turesy  to  misdirect  the  feelings  of  its  people,  and  to  blot  the  page  of  their  his- 
tory, instead  of  being  the  present  means,  as  well  as  the  tokens,  of  their  re- 
finements, and  remaining,  iike  the  monumental  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
for  future  ages  the  memorials  of  their  civilisation.  But  can  this  necessary 
faculty  of  correct  judgment  subsist  independently  of  its  acquisition  by  study- 
ing the  principles  of  our  art?  With  reference  to  other  subjects  of  informa- 
tion the  question  would  be  deemed  superfluous,  though,  with  a  strange  in- 
consistency, many  who  would  scarcely  venture  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  dis- 
cussion (for  example)  of  medicine  or  of  law,  with  respect  to  a  Kience  which 
requires  at  least  an  equal  devotion  of  studious  labour,  consider  themselves 
competent  without  any  preparation  to  pass  a  decisive  verdict  But  there  is 
a  voice,  familiar  to  many  who  hear  me,  which  gives  a  sad  denial  to  this  as- 
sumption. It  is  the  voice  of  experience,  reminding  them  how  frequently,  on 
occasions  soch  as  I  have  referred  to,  they  have  witnessed  firom  numerous 
designs  the  worst  selected ;  and  thus  giring  her  testimony  to  the  principle  I 
uphold,  that  those  whose  soaal  position  gives  them  the  control  of  public 
money,  with  the  ultimate  decision  upon  public  works,  are  called  upon  to  fit 
themselves  by  study  for  the  task,  no  less  by  a  consideration  of  duty,  than  by 
that  of  taste  and  feeling  to  which  I  alr^y  have  adverted.  But  if  those 
higher  motives,  involving  a  principle  of  feeling  or  of  duty,  had  not  any 
existence,  there  is  a  personal  inducement  for  acquiring  some  general  know- 
ledge of  our  art,  which,  with  reference  to  the  classes  of  society  to  whom  I 
allode,  ought,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  be  sufficiently  influential.  The  gentry 
of  our  country  are  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  legitimate  patrons  of  the 
fiberal  aru  and  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  wealth  and  honour,  but  also 
more  immediately  in  their  private  relations,  and  with  reference  to  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  as  well  of  reputation  as  of  purse.  Now,  how  is  an  individual 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  architectural  design,  and  about  to 
incur  a  large  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  a  mansion  suitable  to  his  station, 
to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  confidence  by  those  whom  he  professionally 
employs  P  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  (as  applies  to  other  professions)  by 
employing  an  artist  of  reputation,  he  may  rest  his  security  in  the  decided 
skill  which  he  has  thus  engaged.  It  is  obrious  that  this  principle,  rigorously 
pursued,  were  inconsistent  with  that  generous  and  enlightened  feeling  which 
would  rather  seek  to  open  than  to  bar  the  way  of  the  youthful  aspirant  to 
professional  distinction  ;  and  although  there  would,  indeed,  be  safety  in  its 
adoption,  it  is  yet  perhaps  more  applicaUe  to  the  professions  of  law  or  of 
medicine,  which  aim  but  at  a  certain  result  than  to  that  of  architecture^ 
which  affords  for  selection  such  diversity  of  style  and  character  in  design,  in 
respect  of  which  the  client,  though  submitting  to  the  artist's  professional 
taste  and  science,  is  supposed  to  direct  him  by  some  decided  feeling  and 
judgment  of  his  own.  But,  after  all,  there  is  unfortunately  with  reference  to 
our  profession,  as  to  that  of  medicine,  a  venal  empiricism,  ever  ready,  for  its 
own  corrupt  purposes,  to  take  advantage  of  the  too  prevailing  ignorance  of 
architectural  principles,  which  we  deplore.  How  often  do  we,  from  this 
cause,  see  a  large  expenditure  lavished  on  an  incongruous  and  unsightly  mass 
of  absurdity,  under  tlie  dictation  of  some  ignorant  Impostor,  unable  to  under- 
stand much  less  to  imagine  a  beautiful  design,  requiring  the  exercise  of  pure 
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tMte  and  se»ent}6c  judgment,  md  poetic  or  classic  feeling  for  its  conception  ? 
or  else  do  we  see  tlie  general  forms  of  a  design  procured  from  a  master  of  the 
art,  to  be,  with  an  ill-judged  and  most  delusife  economy,  placed  for  their 
completion  fai  the  hands  of  some  assuming  journeyman  of  the  profession, 
with  a  judgment  as  erroneous  as  that  which  might  have  induced  a  publisher 
to  hand  OTer  the  outline  of  a  tale  of  the  Great  Magician,  to  be  filled  up  by 
some  penny  scribe,  with  all  its  detail  of  well  delineated  character  and  natural 
dpnsston,  and  historic  associations  and  wondrous  imaginings,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  erer-rarying  incident,  and  iU  deep  and  absorbing  interest  The 
attempt  would  not  be  less  absurd,  and  would  afford  just  an  equal  prospect  of 
sneeeas.  But  independently  of  the  waste  of  money,  there  is  another  loss, 
which  under  such  cirenmstancet  is  entailed  by  the  want  of  information  to 
which  I  adYert— 1  aflude  to  the  loss  of  estimation  which  the  deluded  client 
nnat  suffer  in  the  optnicn  of  better  Instructed  persons,  by  the  exhibition  of 
tkomenioria)  he  has  erectvd  to  mark  his  sad  deficiency  in  jud^;ment  and  in 
tuitb  Iha  edifice  which  he  regardi  with  admiration  and  displays  with 
piMsb  is,  ia  reaUty,  an  ol^t  of  ri^cul^  to  those  who  have  learned  to  ^stin- 
guiah  stmctural  deformity  from  graceful  beauty ;  and  the  yery  praises  which 
ho  kiMes  on  the  abortion  but  bear  witness  to  the  decided  ignorance  of  hia 
Tiew8» 

It  baa  often  been  my  lot,  as  I  dare  say  it  has  been  that  of  many  who  hear 
me,  to  Bsten  with  a  painful  feeling  to  such  notes  of  praise  uttered  by  persona 
of  enHghteued  Tiewa  on  other  suljectSk  when  accompanied  by  obaeryationa 
which  hare  erteced  their  Incapacity  for  dlaceming  the  grossest  erron  In  the 
itmcturse  they  ha?e  admlred»  even  when  their  vicious  fknltiness  haa  been 
fointed  oat.  Bow  often  on  such  occa^ona*  is  the  censure^  of  which  they 
cannot  percefre  the  justness,  vainly  combated  by  such  expressions  as  "  tastes 
dUfer,"  and  **  though  the  building  may  not  be  strictly  arthiteetural.  It  still  is 
tuo^Bome,"  fltc.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  total  Incorrectness  of  such 
nhseivHtSoui.  It  tB  onJjr  necessary  to  say  that  they  evince,  as  they  proceed 
from,  total  ignorsnca  of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer.  A  little  study  of 
tbe  prladplet  of  architectural  compo^tion  wouM  have  taught  those  who  use 
them  that  no  design  can  be  beautUu)  which  is  in  violation  of  harmony,  or  of 
ptoportion,  or  of  fitness  that  is^  accordance  with 'and  adaptation  to  the  cha- 
meter  which  it  assumes  i  and  although  it  is  true  that  *'  tastes  may  differ," 
eiven  amongst  correct  jodgea  of  architectuxal  propriety,  one  preferring  per- 
haps the  harmonious  symmetry  and  chaste  solemnity  of  a  Grecian  temple ; 
and  another  the  picturesque  forms  of  a  Norman  castle  or  a  Tudor  mansion  ; 
sHU  there  can  be  no  difference  of  taste,  properly  speakingt  as  to  what  is  really 
excellent  and  what  is  totally  erroneous  in  design ;  unless,  indeed,  the  term 
•*  taste^  can  be  appSed  to  such  a  perverted  judgment  as  would  prefer  the 
eherabims  of  a  country  tomb-stone  to  the  sculptures  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Lysip- 
pusi  or  the  fbunting  colours  of  a  signboard  daub  to  the  magic  creations  of  a 
Titian  or  a  Claude.  If,  fVom  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  Erected 
yonr  attention,  it  appears  clearly  how  deeply  interested  are  the  unprofes- 
stoaal  public  in  acquiring  some  correct  koowl^ge  of  architectural  design,,  for 
tfie  perception  of  ito  merits,  or  for  the  detection  of  its  &ulu ;  the  in&tructcd 
artiat  is  equally  interested  in  the  general  cultivation  of  such  knowledge,  as  in 
its  dhlUslon  win  be  found  hia  surest  saieguaod  against  the  injurious  encroach- 
BMnts  of  ignorance  and  pretension.  It  will,  indeed^  be  readily  supposed,  and 
•tperience  has  proved  that  those  who,  by  studying  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture, have  been  taught  to  judge  of  it  ao^ht,  who  are  thus  aware  of  the  extent 
of  information,  the  laborious  attention,  and  the  continued  practice  required 
to  qualify  the  skilful  ardiitect ;  and  still  more,  the  historical  research,  the 
poetic  associations,  the  refinement  of  feeling,  and  the  creative  fancy,  chas- 
tened by  taste  derived  irom  the  purest  sources,  which  must  combine  to  form 
a  master  of  the  art»  hava  ever  been  found  the  wannest  patrons  of  iu  profes- 
sors, and  the  moat  ready  and  anxious  to  cheer  the  labours.and  to  reward  the 
merits  which  they  have  learned  truly  to  comprehend, 
«  It  is  not,  certainly*  to  be  assumed  that  an  attention  to  the  study  of  aithi- 
tscture,  whether  more  or  less  extended,  will  supply  the  want  of  individual 
talent,  or,  in  its  exercise,  produce  a  correct  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  design, 
where  nature  haa  denied,  to  the  student  its  perception ;  but,  at  least,  it  will 
oppose  a  barrier  to  the  gross  violation  of  rule  and  order  in  structural  compo- 
sition. It  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sanctioning  of  what  is  incongruous 
or  inharmonious  tn  its  effects ;  it  will  tend  to  the  discouraging  of  assumed 
ignorance ;  and,  by  directing  the  all-powerful  influence  of  high  example  and 
generous  sympathy  in  aid  of  a  most  worthy  cause,  it  will  promote  the  deve- 
lopment of  native  talent  i  and»  while  it  elevates  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  country,  it  will  spiead  with  a  refinement  of  feeling  and  of  pursuit  an  in- 
crease of  dviliaation  and  of  happiness  amongat  her  people— 
Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  Artas» 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  ferosr— 

I>et  us  turn  our  ^es  on  Greece  and  Italy,  and  mark  the  Bght  which  is  shed 
flnoa  their  glorious  ruins  in  illustration  of  the  position  I  maintain.  There 
the  arti^  and  architecture,  above  the  rest,  held  a  distinguished  place,  and 
marked  with  their  beautiful  memorials  each  advancing  step  of  national  im- 
provement Those  were  no  unhonoured  artists  who  raised  or  restored  the 
Parthenon,  or  gave  to  Athens  the  glories  of  the  Erechtbeum  and  the  Pro    I 


pjlaa.  There  was  no  want  of  a  peopVs  sympathy  for  the  skill  that  had 
shone  in  Rome's  temples  and  triumphal  arches.  Those  nations  have  bUeai, 
"  fallen  from  their  high  estate.*'  "  Time  and  the  barbarians"  have  both  done 
their  work ;  and  In  later  days,  ttm  hand  of  Bfoslera  rodmess  hav  driven  the 
genius  of  architecture  from  the  land  of  her  adoption  and  her  glory.  But  ht 
Italy  she  still  holds  an  honoured  place ;  and  amidst  the  many  polhieal 
errors  and  changes  which  she  has  there  witnessed,  she  has  continued  to  re* 
oeive  that  votive  homage  at  her  shrine,  whIA  attests  how  highly  she  has 
been  and  fe  still  regarded  as  the  object  cf  apeople*s  nspect  and  of  their  kivw. 
Much  of  this  enthusiastic  feefing  of  the  Italian  is,  porhapa,  attribotaUe  to 
the  pride  of  national  reminiscences  associated  with  tfie  arcfaHcetural  monu- 
ments of  their  country's  greatness— mudi  of  H,  perhaps,  to  the  udent  tem- 
perament of  the  people,  which  renders  them  pecuflarfy  susoeptlUe  of  the  im- 
pressions which  the  b«tutiful  and  classic  examples  around  them  are  ealonkted 
to  produce. 

Firom  whatever  cause  axWng,  h  is  certain  that  in  the  nddst  6t  poHdcnl 
faults,  a  strong  fieenng  in  fiivour  of  the  fine  arts  has  pervaded  the  country, 
inffuencing  at  once  the  rulers  and  the  people ;  cstabRshhig  schools  for  tbe 
cultivation  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  and  encouraging 
with  the  noblest  rewards  and  honouxa  the  aspirants  to  professional  distinc- 
tion. The  result  is  such  as  might  be  expected.  If  the  ancient  archltectunl 
glories  of  Italy  are  not,  under  her  depression,  equalled  by  her  modem  pco- 
ductions,  they  are  not,  at  last  In  many  Instances;  disgraced  by  the  deforml- 
tiea  of  ignorant  pretension  i  whHewbentreraB  Sfpoitunity  has  been  aflbrded 
ht  the  Qxerdsa  of  talent,  it  has  been  witnessed  In  the  production  of  chasla 
and  classic  structures— In  taste,  if  not  in  grandeur,  worthy  to  sncceed  thoat 
splendid  monuments  wUch,  oven  in  thdr  ruin,  testify  **  Uie  eternal  city**  to 
luive  been  once  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms  the  mistress  of  the  worid.  Theiw 
was  no  indication  of  degeneracy  In  the  idea  of  elevating  the  proudeat  tempU 
of  ancient  Rome  to  an  ssrial  position,  or  In  the  professional  sldll  andsclenCfific 
attainments  which  would  have  enabled  Michael  Angelo  to  carry  that  auhlime 
conception  Into  effect  had  it  been  adopted.  That  hi  Britain  a  love  for  archi- 
tecture, with  a  perception  of  what  la  correct  and  beantiiul  in  design,  haa  not 
prevailed  to  an  equal  extent,  is  the  result  of  circnmstances  both  natural  and 
adventitious.  The  reasoning  character  of  the  people,  which  determined  tl^eir 
pursnits  and  actions  less  by  sentfanent  than  by  calculation,  and  which  la  en- 
hanced by  their  essentially  conmsrcial  habits,  is,  itself,  unfavourable  to  the 
appreciation  of  an  art  in  which  practice,  feefing,  and  imagination  must  com- 
bine with  science  to  produce  a  perfect  work.  In  the  course  of  education,  too,, 
adopted  In  the  universities,  directed  almost  solely  to  the  consMeration  of 
classical  literature  and  of  abstract  science,  and  which,  in  its  exclnsivenoss,  is, 
perhaps,  more  the  result  of  babit  and  of  prejudice  than  Is  admitted,  the  stn^T 
of  avdiitecture,  as  a  branch  of  mental  cultivation,  is  not  included— and  in 
alter  life,  the  occupationa  of  poliUcal  excitement,  vad  the  pursnits  of  ambi- 
Uon  or  of  fame,  and  the  studies  which  apply  to  them,  leave  to  those  of  efcvnted 
rank  but  little  time,  and  supply  to  them  but  little  inducement  for  considering 
a  subject  in  which  they  have  not  learned  to  feel  a  previous  intcrsst.  Bow- 
ever,  notwithstanding  tlieae  opposing  circumstances,  there  are,  happily,  many 
among  the  educated  and  inftiisntial  classes  In  Britain  who  have  stodM  oar 
art,  as  well  from  principle  as  from  taste,  and  who,  horn  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  proud  baronial  castles,  and  the  graceful  ministers,  the  Rag- 
^nd  and  tiie  hblrose  ruina  of  tJkeir  own  htetoric  land,  or  firom  the  monu- 
ments of  classic  elegpnce  with  which  they  have,  In  foreign  travel,  become 
familiar,  have  learned  to  appreciate  a  science  which  cannot  be  truly  valued 
but  as  it  is  both  felt  and  understood.  This  advance  In  **  the  march  of  mind* ' 
is  evinced  not  less  in  tbe  chaste  and  beautiful  desigp  of  many  modem  atiue- 
tures,  than  in  the  endowment  of  Khools  and  in  the  estabrishing  of  galleries 
for  the  arts ;  a  contribution  of  wealth  to  a  national  property,  of  which  Great 
Britiao  may  be  most  justly  proud.  It  is  alao  witnessed  in  the  victory  of  good 
feeling  and  taste  over  unworthy  prejudice  in  the  sympathy  of  high  birth  and 
influence  with  professional  talent  and  in  their  assodaUon  for  an  object  of 
reciprocal  interest,  whereby  the  noblest  are  seen  enrolled  as  acting  membets 
of  Britiiih  lostituUs  of  art,  which  they  adorn  not  leas  by  their  scientific  and 
tastefiil  acquirements,  than  by  the  lustre  of  their  station  and  their  name.  It 
was  with  the  hope  of  promoting  in  this  country  a  similar  appredation  of  the 
bberal  arts,  by  raising  that  which  we  cultivate  from  its  unmerited  depreaidoo, 
that  first  was  established  the  Institute  over  which  I  have  the  honour  profcv- 
sionally,  to  preside ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  object  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
delivering  a  course  of  elementary  lectures  which  should  princfpallf  tend  to 
give  to  nnprolessional  persons  some  general  infonnation  as  to  architectnralde- 
sign  and  the  principles  which  it  includes.  If  by  snch  efforts  as  this,  eontimied, 
and,  no  doubt,  improved  upon  by  others,  there  shall,  at  length,  be  exdtwl  in 
the  public  mind  a  decided  interest  in  this  subject,  it  will  be  a  source  of  moot 
legitimsle  congratulation,,  in  whtch  the  membera  of  this  Institute  will  parti- 
dpata  with  every  true  lover  of  his  country  or  of  tbe  arts  ;  fur  sure  I  am  that 
this  period  which  witnesses  the  awakening  of  such  a  forling  amon|pt  ua,  will 
be  a  happy  era  as  well  for  the  social  improvement  of  Ireland  aa  tot  the  ad> 
tancement  of  a  prolession  in  which  I  have  Isamsd  to  centra  my  attaduncsl 
and  my  pride. 
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Unfortonsttly  to  many  of  the  ottues  which  hare  opposed  the  hiterests  of 
arehitecture  iu  Great  Britahi,  there  hare  been  added  in  Ireland  other  cireufn* 
ttanees  on  wUdi  it  is  not  my  proTince  to  dilate ;  bat  which*  however  Tanoosly 
judged  of  in  other  respects,  are  admitted  in  their  effects  to  have  impeded  the 
ytugieas  of  almost  everytfahig  calculated  to  improve  the  coiratry,  to  har- 
moiiite  the  afllections  of  her  people  or  to  refine  their  taste.  Under  such  cir- 
emMtaoces  it  was  scarcely  to  he  expected  that  the  blossoms  of  architectural 
colthpation,  which  require  the  genial  soil  and  cKmate  of  national  civilization 
sod  social  qiiietode,  should  overcome  the  dlfRculties  iHiich  from  other  canscs 
xetardcd  their  expansion.  They  drooped  indeed  neglected  amidst  our  coun- 
try's BDoral  detolattan ;  or  if  in  some  instances  they  flonrished  under  happier 
—■pi Hi,  those  were  hot  kw,  and  uiiiullueutlal  as  examplee;  By  the  majority 
wbo  should  have  chensheed  so  ftdr  a  plant,  it  renndned  unvalued,  and  to 
llkem  if  not  ICb  very  existence,  at  least  its  sweetneos  was  unknown.  I  will 
BDtt  however,  dwell  on  a  pidnfyil  retrospect,  whito  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
dMf  fbr  Ireland  enabler  us  to  indulge  io  a  more  grateful  anticipation.  The 
^wti— MINI  mj  taknt  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  have  given  us 
tiha  aid  of  thdr  syropstfay  and  of  their  fellowsfaip  in  our  efibrts  to  elevate  our 
Uioftiiislnii  iti  this  country,  by  ^flhsing  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and 
almdy  have  the  highest  In  »nk  responded  to  our  oal),  to  promote  our  object 
hr  tile  weight  of  thdr  example ;  amongst  whose  names  (with  that  of  our  late 
laelbh  Ptoident,  for  whoK  too  eariy  loss  to  his  country  and  her  interests  we, 
&s  ooamon  wfth  aV  wfto  love  Ireland  and  the  arte,  have  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
our  deep  and  lasting  regfet)  it  is  our  pride  to  enrol  that  of  one  other,  not*  leas 
TaJiinttiil  from  personal  character  than  ftom  indhridual  and  official  station. 
Thidir  the  sane  jostuid  generous  hiflhence  which  seeks  to  advance  the  ttue 
Bileieet  of  all,  I  trust,  indeed,  It  is  no  delnalve  dream  to  anttdpate,  in  many 
ipsys,  a  telded  improvemeat  for  Ireland ;  and  to  indulge  the  expeetatioB 
HHrtr  amongst  the  means  which  ate  essayed  for  her  amehoration,  the  enoon* 
ZB^BK  of  those l&etal*  arts  which  sweeten  the  asperities  of  llfb»  by  glving-a 
tSBlefDrhitrileetQel  pleasures,  and  by  affigrdlug,  in  thdr  contemplation,  to 
4hose  who  learn  to  vahie  tiiea»  a  source  of  innocent  and  refined  enjoymentv 
nflf  not  be  luigottun.  I  tnst  with  confidence  that  we  shrit  have  the  gratifi*- 
CBtioD  of  wftneasing  a  raptd  progression  of  the  fine  arts,  with  thdr  decidedly 
BHStiia^ld  faflneBce  in  tfib  country,  under  the  warm  and  discerning  protect 
tfai  of  those  who  vahie  such  pursuits,  as  wdl  fbr  their  good  effeete  as  fbr 
llfcii  lutiiuste  merils;  and  if  it  may  be  persdtted  to  one,  who  as  an  artist  is 
not  Ifte  leas  an  Irfsfasosn,  to  loduige  in  an  antlcipalion  grateful  to  his  feeHngs 
an  •  fufwt  of  his  country,  I  would  fain  congratulate  those  whom  I  addresaon 
Ae  prospect  of  a  haf^py  epoch,  when,  uimAic  an  administrBtion-  wise  and  en* 
Ightened  as  H  Is  benevolent  and  impaxtia],  the  dovde  wfaicft  stiff  lumg  over 
ovreonntry  shall  disappear;  when  the  pursuits  of  science,  of  Hterary  enfoy^ 
mcDt,  and  of  social  happiness  wiB  pfevail  in  this  land  above  all  others  but 
r  of  virtoe,  of  charity,  and  of  n^gion^;  and  when  the  hearts  of  all  Irish- 
t  nniled  In  n  common  anxle^  for  the  prosperity  of  thdr  country,  shall 
,  not  less  In  their  strength  of  unacmmity  dian  in  the  nobleness  of  their 
ci^eet,  **one  arch  of  peace." 


S.  BOULTON  AND  WATT  ON  TH£  STSAM  ENGINE. 


("Chetieaeii^Mi  ptiig^  IS2.) 
,  Hie  guide  poets,  or  T  poets,  of  the  plug  frame  must  be  fixed  exactly, 
;  to  the  Jiawiug  sent  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  cross  swordft,  which 
dMb  to  the  guide  pools,  must  be  of  oak  or  beceh,  two  Itehes  thick  and 
djglrt  ornine inches  biosd.  The  phig  ttreeltself  should  be  of  hard,  strdght- 
gisiiwiT,  sesaoped  oak ;  the  hole,  ene  and  quarter  inch  dhnneler,  bored  off 
tedb  ddsn  by  a  centre  bit ;  for  if  you  bore  them  by  an  auger,  they  will  be 
npt  to  hteak  faito  one  another;  cnre  most  be  tikm  to  bote  a  suflldent 
IsBgdbsf  tephiir*  The  opening  horns,  or  srriies  of  the  Y  drafts,  which  act 
vpon  the  levers  of  the  regulators,  must  be  bent  exactly  to  the  curves  of  the 
Ml  sfa»  drawings  sent  lor  them.  This  is  best  done  by  taking  a  piece  of 
soft  Iron,  an  Indi  broad*  and  three  dxteenlhs  tiiick,  and  bending  it  coM, 
tnslfl  Its  hsBow  side  exaetix  fit  the  Arawing ;  and  by  applying  this  mouH  to 
fbe  sseh,  whHst  red  hot,  yvss  can  set  h  truly  into  form.  These  monMs 
ihoaid  he  eareMly  laid  np^  lest  by  any  scddent  the  arches  should  require 
Sffprifs.  To  fix  the  T  shafts^  make  the  levers  of  both  the  regulator  spindles 
twiyBsihwjulsl,  and  so  long,  as  just  to  reach  thdr  proper  pboes  on  the  T 
shflAa.  Thelowcrsideof  the  exhaostion  lever,  and  the  ufper  side  of  the  steam 
lever,  wlB  then  point  to  the  ans.  or  centres,  of  their  respective  T  shafts.— 
The  CDOpRng  brasses  fbr  Ae  T  shaft  pivots  or  gudgeons,  roost  be  fixed  one 
inch  froni  the  Indde  ofthe  guide  posts,  and  the  centres  of  the  pivots  nmst  He 
tfneHjr  fee  the  lins  ofthe  Isner  sides,  or  rebates,  of,the  grooves.  In  which  the 
swisrds  nove;  a  piece  of  wood,  with  a  sKt  In  It,  three  inches  wide,  and  about 
three  feet  kng^  having  hdee  in  It  Kke  an  old  fkshioned  plug-tree,  must  be 
picfoed  to  recdve  the  opening  horn  and  lever  of  the  steam  regehtor ;  and  by 
mtumm  of  wooden  pegs,  one  inch  ^KasBcter,  put  through  rts  holee,  and  saddles 


of  leather  isid  above  them,  regulate  the  opening  of  the  steam  regula4or.  To 
prevent  shaking  and  noise,  the  lower  end  of  this  piece  of  woo<l  must  rest  on 
the  ground  in  the  floor  of  the  cellar.  The  lower  end  of  the  guide  posta  must 
be  fiixed  upon  the  sills  parallel  to  the  working  beam  ;  otherwise  the  wdght  of 
the  exhaustion  will  fall  upon  them,  and  shake  them  every  stroke.  The  floor, 
over  the  eduction  p)pe,*mnst  be  easily  moveable,  tha;  the  pipe  may  be  eadly 
got  at.  Ihere  must  be  x  window  towards  the  condenser  to  give  light  to  Uie 
pbg-frame.  The  wdght  which  hangs  to  the  detent  of  the  exhaustion,  and 
which  serves  to  nuse  the  arch  and  open  that  regulator*  most  be  of  lead,  cast 
on  the  rod ;  and  square  piece*  of  lead  with  a  notdi  in  them,  to  admit  the 
rod,  may  be  laid  on*  if  the  wdght  prove  too  light.  Some  oakum  must  be 
laid  between  these  saddles  to  prevent  ndse.  A  box,  eighteen  inches  square, 
and  two  feet  deep,  must  be  filled  about  the  blowing  pipe,,  to  prevent  the  hot 
water  fkora  mixing  with  the  cokim  the  ebtem;  bnttlMremuatbeafiswholes 
in  the  bottom  of  this  box,  to  suffer  the  water  to  go  out  below.  Ihi*  bsK 
should  rise  six  inches  above  water. 

4B*  Care  must  be  taken  that  both  the  negidatoin  fall  into  their  seats  wilfa- 
out  touching  sooner  on  one  side  than  the-otber ;  and  if  the  the  coiiper  cones, 
underthe  regulators,  be  not  alseady  dvetted  or  seeewed  to  them,  it  should  be 
dbne  before  you  begin ;  but  avoid  bencBng  the  valves  in  so  dohig^  Some 
threads  of  oakum,  well  puttied;  must  be  lapped  niund  the  necksof  the  rs^uhi- 
tor  spindles,  beyond  the shouldere,  to  keep  Uiera  eteam  and  air  tight;  but 
this  must  be  done  hrsucb  &manneiv  as  not  to  prevent  the  spindles  fxomgoing 
quite  home  to  their  shoulders,  otherwise  tbo  eegulatoa  cannet  fall  right  in 
thdrplkoes. 

^.  The  brass  of  the  cyHndSil  stuffing  box  must  be  ^a&i  ht  Hs  plaoe^  and 
the  upper,  or  thin  ed)^  of  it,  set  out  agdust  ths  ddeaof  the  iioitpart>  Whan 
the  piston- rod  plays  truly  up  and  down,  in  the  axle  of  the  csrflndsiv  puhon 
the  stufihig'box,  and  screw  it  dbwn  by  lis  flanch ;  tfaenpaek  the  box  wi^ssft 
rope  yam,  wrapt  round  the  rod*  until  you  have  nsndy^  fiBed  ^  bos;  thsn 
take  ecollBr  of  dtel  wood,  two  kiebts  thick,  made  easy  for  the  i«d  and  for 
theboz;  divide  it  in  two  by  He  diwneter,  ky  it  on  the  top  of  thnslufing, 
and  apply  the  glknd  above  it;  as  you  go  on  with  the  paddng,  mslt  sose 
gmse  and  pour  amongst  it^  and  when  finished,  screw  dowm  the  gknd  mo- 
deratily  tight. 

45.  The  cylinder  lid  must  hnswno  sssew  holes  osrcrtfae  square  pipe-r  Its 
jdnt  must  be  made  with  pneteheard,  puttied  on  tfae>loa'erside,  bntnetoBthe 
upper  side;  and  the  lid  being  greaeed  efith  tallow  the  paetabeard  will  not 
stick  toit,butwinileinitspiBcwwliaQthendisraissd.  Bso  long  iron  mds 
with  hooks  at  their  kmrer  ends,  must  be  hung  to  eye  bdis  in  dte  spring 
beams ;  so  that,  when  the  lfcl<  is  raised  about  three  feet  &om  the  cyitndar, 
these  hooks  maj  be  pot  into  two  offpodle  senw  holee*  to  snpport  the  lid  at 
that  height,  while  the  piston  is  bdng  packed. 

46.  To  pack  the  piston,  take  dety  eomaaon  siaed  mkUt  or  untarred  rope 
jrams,  and  with  them  plait  a  gasket  or  fiat  rupe,  as  dose  and  firm  sapoadUe, 
tapering'  foe  eighteen  inchee  at  each  end,  and  lonQ^  eaongh  to  go  round  the 
piston,  and  overlap  for  that  lenfl^h ;  colt  thie  rope  the  thin  way  as  hard  as 
yotr  csn ;  lay  H  on  an  Iron  pIMC)  and  beat  it  with  a  sledge  hasoniei;  until  its 
breadth  ans«era  its  place;  put  it  in,  and  beat  it  down  with  a  wooden  ddesr 
and  a  hand  mallet ;  pour  senw  uMlted  tallow  all  ronnd ;  then  pack  io  a 
layer  of  white  oakum,  half  an  inch  thick ;  then  another  rope;  then  more 
oakum ;  so  that  the  whole  peekiDg  may  haw  the  depth  of  about  itmr  inches, 
or  only  three  hiches  if  the  engine  be  a  small  one.  Cast  segments  of  a  dsde 
of  lead,  about  twelve  inchee  long,  thrae  inches  deep,  and  one  and  a  qnader 
inch  thick,  fitted  to  the  circle  of  the  piston,  and  cut  down  square  at  both  ends ; 
lay  them  round  upon  the  packing  as  close  as  they  can  lie  to  one  another 
without  jamming,  and  screw  down  the  piston  springs  upon  them.  The  piston 
springs  must  be  bent  downwards  at  the  end  next  to  the  piston  rod,  and  a 
little  mortoise  must  be  cut  in  the  cast  iron  there,  for  the  bent  down  point  of 
each  of  them  to  lodge  in.  which  win  prevent  their  coming  forwards  to  tonch 
the  cylinder.-^Plrevious  to  the  piston  being  put  into  the  cylinder,  the  hoBows 
among  the  crosses  must  be  quite  filled  up  with  solid  pieces  of  deal  wood ;  put 
in  radius  fashion.  The  packing  of  the  pbton  must  be  beat  solid,  but  not  too 
hard,  otherwise  It  will  create  so  great  a  friction  as  to  hinder  the  easy  gonig 
of  the  engine.  Abundance  of  tallow  must  be  allowed  it,  espedally  at  first ; 
the  quantity  required  will  be  less  as  the  cylinder  grows  smoooth. 

47.  The  joints  being  all  made,  the  regulator  vahws  in  thdr  places,  and  their 
covers  screwed  on,  but  no  water  in  the  condenser  cistern,  admit  steam,  and 
when  the  cylinder  and  steam  case  are  thoroughly  warmed,  screw  up  the  nuts 
of  an  your  screws,  and  caulk  the  pasteboard  or  oakum  of  such  joints  as  may 
require  it  with  a  caulking  chisel,  until  you  find  that  every  tldng  about  the 
cyfinder  is  periectly  fleanch ;  then  pour  three  or  four  feet  deep  of  water  Into 
the  hot  water  pump ;  stake  down  the  injection  and  blowing  vahres,  and  also 
those  on  the  dr  pump,  then  let  the  steam  into  the  condenser,  whidi  will  show 
the  defects  or  lei^  If  there  be  any. 

48.  Screw  on  the  steam  guage  to  the  steam  case  near  the  nossle,  and  beh  ind 
the  engine  man's  place ;  pour  as  much  mercury  into  It  as  will  half  fill  the 
open  leg ;  put  a  float  on  it,  broad  at  bottom,  but  very  slender  in  the  stem ; 
cut  the  float  or  index  ofl"  close  to  the  end  of  the  oiien  tube,  and  fix  a  scale  to 
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it,  reekooing  every  half  inch  the  float  rises,  equal  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  steam,  coresponding  to  the  supporting  a  column  of  mercury 
an  inch  high,  because  the  surface  has  sunk  as  much  in  one  leg  as  it  has 
risen  in  the  other.  Solder  a  small  copper  fosset  pipe,  to  fit  the  copper  com- 
municating tube  of  the  barometer,  into  the  eduction  pipe,  twelve  inches  under 
the  fosset  of  the  blowing  valve,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eduction  pipe ; 
place  the  barometer  in  the  door  way  to  the  condenser,  on  the  further  side 
from  the  ping  tree,  so  that  the  engine  man  may  see  it  when  at  his  station  ; 
join  the  copper  tube  to  it,  by  pouring  melted  sealing  wax  into  the  copper 
cop  at  top ;  fill  the  short  leg  of  the  barometer  with  mercury,  within  four  or 
five  inches  of  its  top ;  and  put  a  light  float  in  it,  lung  enough  to  readi  to  the 
top  of  its  frame. 

49.  Fill  the  condenser  cistern ;  shut  the  lower  regulators ;  and  (there  being 
no  steam  in  the  cylinder,  or  its  communication  with  the  boiler  being  cot  ofl*,) 
take  off  the  bonnet  or  cover  of  the  exhaustion  regulator ;  shut  that  regula- 
tor ;  and  work  the  air  pump  by  means  of  the  brake.  If  then  you  find  that 
air  enters  by  the  regulator,  pour  some  water  on  it,  and  continue  pumping 
until  you  have  raised  the  barometer,  i.  e.  sunk  its  float  to  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  inches ;  leave  off  pumping,  and  observe  if  the  vacuum  con- 
tinnet  good,  or  is  a  long  time  in  being  destroyed.  If  it  loses  fast,  seek  for  the 
leaks  which  must  be  somewhere  in  the  eduction  pipe,  and  will  make  a  noise 
if  touched  with  a  wet  hand.  If  the  condenser  moves  by  the  pumping  secure 
it.  After  having  cured  these  leaks,  you  may  try  the  tightness  of  the  cylinder 
by  staking  the  working  beam,  so  that  the  piston  cannot  descend :  then  take 
the  cover  off  the  cylinder,  open  the  exhaustion  i^gulator,  and  shut  the  steam 
regulator.  On  beginning  to  pump  you  will  perceive  if  the  piston  be  tight ;  if 
it  is  noty  it  may  be  beat  a  little^  and  some  water  being  thrown  upon  if,  and  on 
the  steam  regulator,  whatever  air  enters  must  be  by  leaks,  which  must  be 
sought  for,  and  cured,  by  scrtwing,  or  caulking  in  with  oakum.— N.  B.  A 
critical  tightness  in  the  piston  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  engine  has  gone 
a  few  days,  without  beating  its  stuffing  too  hard,  to  permit  the  engine  to 
moft  easily.  When  no  more  leaiui  can  be  detected  in  this  way,  the  steam 
must  be  admitted,  and  the  same  examination  made  as  before. 

50.  The  piston  chain  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  piston  shall  descend 
within  one  inch  of  the  lead  ring  at  the  bottom,  when  the  springs  are  pressed 
down  by  the  catch  pins;  and  that,  when  it  is  at  its  highest  range, its 
upper  edge  shall  be  level  with  the  square  opening  at  top ;  so  that  no  water 
may  lodge  there,  but  may  ran  down  the  perpendicular  pipe ;  and  the  engine 
should  always  be  made  to  work  full  stroke  ;  otherwise  it  will  spoil  the  cylin* 
der.— A  collar  of  soft  rope  must  be  lapt  round  the  piston  rod,  under  the  lid, 
to  prevent  the  piston  striking  it,  if  it  should  rise  with  a  jump;  and  if  the  cap 
of  the  piston  rod  does  not  touch  the  gland  of  the  stuffing  box,  when  the  catch 
pins  have  pressed  down  the  springs  above,  a  collar  of  iron  must  be  fitted  on 
the  rod,  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  to  help  to  save  the  blow,  if  the  chains 
should  give  way  and  the  piston  fall.  For  though  it  should  break  the  cylin- 
der lid,  that  is  much  smaller  damage  than  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  would 
be,  as  the  lid  may  be  clasped  or  otherwise  mended. 

51.  There  ought  to  be  cleets,  or  strong  brackets  of  wood,  firmly  bolted  to 
the  dry  pump  rods ;  and  beams  should  be  put  across  the  pit,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, to  receive  those  cleets,  in  case  of  the  accident  of  their  breaking. 

52.  After  the  engine  has  been  set  to  work,  and  has  gone  a  few  hours,  the 
holding  down  screws  must  be  screwed  tight,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  they 
become  slack ;  and  in  like  manner  all  the  other  screws  about  the  cylinder  or 
nozzles  must  be  screwed  up  as  they  slacken ;  and  the  joints  be  caulked  and 
puttied  where  they  require  it. 

Directions  for  Worjciivg  the  EIngine. 

53.  It  being  necessary,  (say  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,}  that  the  uses  of 
be  several  regulators  be  thor  oughly  nderstood  by  those  who  attend  to  the 

engine,  we  shall  begin  by  describing  them.  In  the  lower  nozzle,  or  regulator 
box,  are  two  regulating  valves.  When  the  upper  one  is  opened,  it  admits  the 
steam  from  the  perpendicular  steam  pipe  into  the  cylinder,  below  the  piston, 
and  thereby  permits  the  piston  to  ascend  ;  or,  in  the  engine  man's  phrase, 
allows  the  engine  '*  to  go  out  of  the  house.**  This  regulator  we  call  the  **  steam 
regulator.**  The  lower  re  gulator,  which  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  nozzle 
or  regulator  box,  when  open,  suffers  the  steam  to  pass  from  the  cylinder  into 
the  air  pump  of  the  condenser;  and  thereby  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the 
cylinder.  This  valve  is  called  the  **  exhaustion  regulator.*'  There  is  a  third 
regulating  valve,  called  the  "  top  regulator,**  placed  in  the  cross  pipe  at  the 
uf'per  end  of  the  perpendicular  steam  pipe.  This  serves  to  proportion  the 
quantity  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  tlie  load  of  the  engine ;  so  that  when  the 
load  is  less  than  ten  pounds  and  a  half  on  the  inch,  the  steam  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder,  which  presses  upon  the  piston,  may  be  less  dense,  or 
weaker,  than  the  steam  in  the  boiler  ;  and  consequently  a  smaller  quantity 
of  it  be  employed  to  do  the  work,  than  would  be  required  were  the  engine 
fully  loaded.  This  regulation  may  be  effected  in  two  ways;  either  by  open- 
ing the  top  regulator  fully,  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  shutting  it 
before  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom ;  or  by  opening  it  so  far  as  just  to  give 


the  piston  a  sufficient  velocity,  and  keeping  it  open  until  the  end  of  the 
stroke. 

54.  The  engine  being  supposed  to  be  in  motion,  the  operation  of  these  valves 
will  be  as  follows.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  uf  the  cylinder,  and  the 
exhaustion  regulator  is  shut,  if  the  steam  regulator  be  opened,  the  steam  will 
pass  through  the  perpendicular  steam  pipe,  and  tliat  regulator,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, below  the  piston ;  and  the  steam  thereby  becoming  equally  strong,  or 
dense,  above  the  piston  and  below  it,  will  givatuo  resistance  to  the  ascent  of 
the  piston,  which,  therefore,  will  be  pulled  up  by  the  superior  weight  at  the 
pump  end  of  the  working  beam.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the  upper  end 
of  the  cylinder,  the  steam  regulator  must  be  shut ;  the  exhaustion  r^ulatoc 
opened  fully  ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  top  regulator  opened  so  lar  as  to 
admit  tlie  proper  quantity  of  steam,— the  degree  of  this  opening  must  be  de- 
termined by  experience,— the  steam  contained  below  the  piston  will  then  mah 
from  the  cylinder,  through  the  exhaustion  regulator  into  the  vacuum,  or 
empty  space  in  the  eduction  pipe,  where  it  will  meet  the  jet  or  stream  of  in- 
jection water,  which  will  instantly  condense,  or  reduce  it  to  water;  and 
thereby  exhaust,  or  empty  the  cylinder  of  steam. — The  steam  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder  being  no  longer  balanced  by  steam  below  the  piston  will 
press  upon  it  by  its  elasticity,  and  the  piston  will  begin  its  motion  downwards* 
As  it  moves  downwards,  the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  will 
become  less  dense  than  that  in  the  boiler,  which  will  therefore  enter  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder  by  the  opening  of  the  top  regulator,  and  will  maintain 
the  steam  in  that  part  of  the  cylinder  in  a  {iroper  degree  of  densityy  or 
strength,  to  give  the  necessary  velocity  to  the  piston,  and  to  press  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  But  if  the  engine  be  underloaded,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  shut  the  top  regulator  a  little  before  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its 
stroke.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  precise  time  at  which  the  top  regula- 
tor should  be  shut  must  be  determined  by  experience,  no  certain  mle  can  be 
given,  because  it  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  is  opened,  and  npoa  iht 
load  of  the  engine  hi  the  time  ;  but  it  must  always  be  shut  sooner  than  tba 
exhaustion  regulator,  which  is  kept  open  to  the  end  uf  the  stroke. — ^Ibe  in* 
jection  valve  should  be  opened  a  little  before  the  exhaustion  regukUor,  that 
the  exhaustion  pipe  and  the  water,  remaining  from  the  last  stroke,  maj  be 
cold  when  the  steam  enters ;  by  which  means  the  condensation  will  be  per» 
formed  more  suddenly.  The  injection  should  be  shut  very  soon  after  the 
piston  begins  to  descend ;  observing,  however,  to  let  it  play  so  long,  that  the 
degree  of  vacuum,  shown  by  the  barometer,  may  be  greater  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  stroke  than  In  the  beginning  of  it.  The  q>ening  or  adjutage,  of  the 
injection  pipe  must  be  proportioned  to  the  load  of  the  engine;  so  that  the' 
proper  quantity  of  water  may  enter  in  about  one  second  of  time ;  and  as  the 
load  increases,  the  opening  must  be  enlarged. 

55.  The  eduction  pipe  serves  to  convey  the  injection  water,  and  eondeni^ 
steam,  to  the  foot  of  the  air  pump  of  the  condenser ;  the  injection  pipe  enten 
it  at  its  knee,  and  spouts  along  the  horizontal  part  of  it;  and  from  its  aide 
issues  the  blowing  pipe,  the  use  of  which  is  to  empty  the  eduction  pipe  of  air 
and  water  when  the  engine  is  put  into  motion,  after  it  has  been  stopped  at 
any  time.  At  the  bottom  of  the  eduction  pipe  is  a  hinged  valv^  or  claek, 
which  permits  the  water  and  air  to  pass  Into  the  air  pump ;  but  preveats  it 
from  returning.  This  valve  should  be  very  tight ;  It  is  called  the  valve  of 
the  eduction  pipe  foot 

56.  The  air  pump  is  the  lowermost  and  widest  pump  of  the  condenser. 
When  the  steam  enters  the  eduction  pipe,  it  spoils  the  vacuum  for  an  instant ; 
and  then  presses  upon  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  eduction  plp^  and 
forces  a  part  of  it  into  the  air  pump.  As  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  descends, 
the  bucket  of  the  air  pump  ascends ;  carries  up  along  mith  it  the  hot  water 
which  was  above  it ;  and  leaves  a  vacuum  under  it ;  into  which  the  remain- 
lug  injection  water  enters— first  because  it  stands  higher  In  the  eduction  pipe 
than  in  the  air  pump ;  and  secondly,  because  the  vacuum,  in  the  ednction 
pipe,  is  not  quite  so  complete  as  in  the  air  pump.— The  water,  raised  by  the 
air  pump  bucket,  passes  through  the  dack  of  the  hot  water  pomp^  into  the 
vacuum  produced  by  the  rising  of  the  bucket  of  that  pump ;  which  is  laiead 
at  the  same  time  with  the  bucket  of  the  air  pump;  and  no  part  of  it  will 
come  out  at  the  valves,  or  the  lid,  or  the  cover  of  the  air  pump,  unless  the 
bucket  of  the  hot  water  pump  is  not  tight ;  or  unless  an  oterplus  quantity  of 
water  entersthe  eduction  pipe,  or  condenser,  by  leaks ;  for  if  there  be  a  suffi- 
ciently  empty  space  left  by  the  bucket  of  the  hot  water  pump,it:s  evident  that 
the  water  will  rush  into  i^  and  fill  that  space  before  it  can  open  the  valvea  on 
the  lid ;  which  valves  are  kept  shut  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere*  so 
long  as  there  is  any  degree  of  vacuum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  air  pump^  or 
that  part  of  the  hot  water  pump  which  communicates  with  it.— When  the 
air  pump  bucket  descends,  it  leaves  a  vacuum  behind  it,  because  the  wattt  is 
detained  by  the  hot  water  pump ,  and  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  air 
pump  passes  through  the  valves  of  the  bucket,  which  lifts  it  np  the  next 
stroke  as  befofe.— The  hot  water  pump  raises  the  water  high  enough  to  Jet 
it  run  into  the  boiler  by  the  feed  pipe,  or  into  a  reservoir  to  he  cooled,  and  so 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  injection  the  second  time. 

57.  The  barometer  serves  to  shew  the  degree,  to  which  the  cylinder  is  ex- 
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baosted  of  air  and  iteam.  It  conBista  of  a  longer  and  a  shorter  tnbe  of  iron, 
both  of  one  diameter  and  truly  bored,  and  joined  together,  at  bottom,  by  a 
bent  iron  pipe.  It  sbonld  be  fixed  op  perpendicularly,  and  should  be  filled 
with  mercury  untU  it  stands  eighteen  inches  deep  in  the  shorter  or  open  leg ; 
a  light  float  of  wood,  something  like  a  gun-rammer,  should  be  pat  into  the 
ifaoit  leg.  and  cut  off  even  with  the  top  of  the  scale  when  the  engine  is  at 
Rst,  and  theedDction  pipe  filled  with  air.  The  scale  is  divided  into  half 
iaehas*  which  correspond  to  inches  on  the  common  barometer,  because  for 
efoy  half  ineh  the  mercury  rises  in  the  long  leg,  it  falls  half  an  inch  in  the 
short  leg,  which,  added  together,  make  one  inch  difierence  of  height.  A  pipe 
from  the  top  of  the  long  leg  is  joined  to  the  eduction  pi  pe,  below  the  blowing 
Talve :  for  were  it  fixed  higher,  steam  might  come  through  it  and  loosen  the 
cement,  which  connects  the  pipe  and  the  barometer.  When  the  mercury  in 
the  eommun  barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches,  it  should  stand  at  twenty- 
eiglit  and  a  half  inches  in  this  barometer,  proTiding  your  engine  be  in  good 
order ;  and  at  proportionate  heights  at  other  states  of  the  atmosphere.— The 
steam  goage  is  a  similar  instrument,  in  which  the  steam  presses  up  ft  column 
of  mereory,  proportioned  to  its  elasticity.  When  the  engine  is  underloaded, 
it  oo^t  to  be  wrought  with  steam  able  to  support  one  inch  of  mercury  ;  and 
when  folly  loaded,  it  ought  not  to  exceed  two  inches  ;  but  if  the  engine  be 
loaded  to  more  than  ten  pounds  and  a  half  on  the  square  inch  of  the  piston, 
ikt  strength  of  the  steam  must  be  increased  accordingly.— It  is  nerer  advis- 
able to  work  with  a  strong  steam  where  it  can  be  avoided,  as  it  increases  the 
leakages  of  the  boiler  and  joints  of  the  steam  case,  and  answers  no  good 
end. 

58.  A  Tery  important  article  is  the  proper  packing  of  the  piston,  directions 
for  wMeh  have  already  been  given.    (See  Section  46.) 

59.  The  backets  of  the  hot  water  and  air  pumps  must  be  packed  with  a  flat 
I0fpe«  wrapt  round  them  edgem-ays ;  and  the  ends  of  these  gaskets  must  be 
■ado  fast  by  being  drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  buckets  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  sod  secured  there  by  wooden  pegs,  hard  drove  in.  The  gaaketa  should 
be  well  smeared  with  tallow,  before  the  buckets  are  put  in ;  and  they  should 
not  fit  the  pumps  too  tight ;  as  their  sticking  is  very  troublesome,  especially 
at  first.—- The  stuffing  boxes  of  the  cylinder  and  air  pump  must  be  packed,  by 
wrapping  a  soft  rope  round  the  rod,  and  beating  It  until  it  nearly  fills  the 
staffing  box,  remembering  to  soak  it  well  with  tallow,  as  you  go  on .  Above 
this  rope  lay  on  the  wooden  collar,  and  screw  the  gland  down  upon  It  mode- 
rately tight. 

90.  To  set  the  engine  to  work,  raise  the  steam  in  the  boiler  until  the  index 
^of  the  steam  guage  is  at  three  inches  on  the  scale.  When  the  outer  cylinder 
*n  folly  warmed,  and  the  steam  issues  freely  on  opening  the  small  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  syphon,  or  waste  pipe,  which  discharges  the  condensed  water 
from  the  outer  bottoms,  open  all  the  regulators.  The  steam  will  then  fbrcibiy 
blow  oQt  the  air,  or  water,  contained  in  the  eduction  pipe  by  the  blowing 
valve ;  but  cannot  immediately  take  place  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  itself 
To  get  qsit  of  it,  after  you  have  blown  the  engine  a  few  minutes,  shut  the 
steam  regulator.  The  cokl  water  of  the  condenser  cistern  will  condense  some 
of  the  ateam  contained  in  the  eduction  pipe,  and  its  place  will  be  supplied  by 
seoie  of  the  air  from  the  cylinder.  Open  the  steam  regulator,  and  blow  out 
that  air,  and  repeat  the  operation,  until  yon  judge  the  cylinder  to  be  clear  of 
air.  When  that  is  the  case,  shut  all  the  regulators,  and  observ  e  if  the  baro- 
meter shows  that  there  is  any  vacuum  in  the  eduction  pipe.  When  the 
barometer  guage  has  sunk  three  inches,  open  the  injection  a  very  little,  and 
shot  it  again  immediately;  if  this  produces  any  considerable  degree  of 
▼aeuum,  open  the  exhaustion  regulator  a  very  little  way,  and  the  injection  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  engine  does  not  commence  its  motion,  it  must  be  blown 
again,  and  the  same  operation  repeated,  until  it  does  move.  If  the  engine 
be  very  lightly  loaded,  or  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  pumps,  you  must  be 
very  nimble,  and  quickly  shut  the  exhaustion  and  top  regulators,  so  soon  as 
it  begins  to  move ;  otherwise,  it  will  make  its  stroke  with  great  violence,  and 
perhaps  do  some  miscliiefp  To  prevent  which,  open  the  top  and  exhaustion 
regulators  only  a  little  way,  and  put  pegs  in  the  plug-tree,  so  th  at  they  may 
be  sure  to  shut  these  regulators  long  before  the  piston  gets  to  the  bottom .— 
If  diere  is  much  unbalanced  weight  on  the  pump  end,  you  mu  st  also  take 
care  to  put  a  peg  in  the  ladder  which  guards  the  steam  regulato  r  lever,  so  as 
to  allow  that  regulator  only  to  open  a  little  way,  and  so  to  lessen  th  e  pas- 
sage for  the  steam,  when  it  enters  to  fill  the  cylinder ;  otherwise  the  rods, 
^ ,  at  the  pump  end  may  descend  too  fast  and  be  prejudicial.  If  you  find, 
after  a  few  strokes,  that  the  engine  goes  out  too  slow,  the  steam  regulator 
may  be  opened  wider.  In  order  to  regulate  the  opening  of  the  exhaustion 
regulator,  you  should  have  pieces  of  board  of  various  thicknesses  to  put 
under  the  weight  which  pulls  it  open,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  made  to 
open  more  or  less  at  pleasure,  and  the  top  regulator  may  be  managed  in  the 
some  manner. 

61.  Should  the  engine  work  with  too  great  violence  on  account  of  its  being 
underloaded,  you  may  correct  it  by  giving  the  top  regulator  a  lesser  open- 
ing, and  shutting  it  at  such  part  of  the  stroke  as  will  give  the  piston  sufli- 
cient  force  to  come  to  the  bottom.  Whenever  the  top  regulator  is  used,  the 
exhaustion  regulator  shonld  be  thrown  fully  open  at  every  stroke,  in  order  to 


give  a  free  exit  to  the  steam,  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  good  efiecls  of  the 
top  regulator  depends^— The  engine  should  always  be  made  to  work,  full 
stroke,— that  is,  until  the  catch-pins  come  within  half  an  inch  of  the  springs 
on  each  end,  which  is  easily  managed  by  an  attention  to  the  pegs.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  piston  rise  high  enough  in  the  cylinder  when  the 
engine  is  at  rest,  to  spill  over  into  the  perpendicular  steam  pipe  any  water 
which  may  be  condensed  above  it ;  for  if  any  water  remain  there,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  cylinder  while  it  is  woriung,  it  will  very  much  increase  the 
consumption  of  steam.  When  the  engine  is  to  be  stopped,  shut  the  injection 
and  secure  it ;  put  a  peg  in  the  plug-tree  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  regulator 
from  opening,  and  take  out  the  peg  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  allow  the 
steam  regulator  to  open,  and  to  remain  open;  othemise  you  may  have  a 
partial  vacuim  in  the  cylinder,  and  it  may  be  filled  with  water  from  the  in- 
jection or  leakages,  which  « ill  be  a  troublesome  accident.  The  top  regulator 
must  also  be  open  while  the  engine  is  at  rest.— When  an  engine  is  in  toler- 
ably good  order,  it  will  bear  to  stand  ten  mhiotes,  and  go  to  work  again 
without  blowing  afresh,  and  though  it  has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  if  there 
has  been  any  steam  issuing  from  the  boiler,  and  no  air  has  been  admitted 
into  the  cylinder,  it  will  generally  go  off,  with  once  blowing  for  about  a 
minute. 

62.  If  you  find,  after  following  the  above  directions,  that  the  engine  does 
not  go  to  work,  shut  the  exhaustion  regulator,  and  give  some  injection ;  if  it 
then  makes  no  vacuum,  it  is  likely  there  are  air  leaks  about  the  eduction 
pipe  ;  if  it  does  make  a  vacuum,  which  remains  but  a  short  time,  it  may  be 
owing  either  to  air  or  water  leaks.  These  may  be  distinguished,  by  blowing 
as  before,  and  shutting  the  lower  regulator  for  about  a  minute,  without 
giying  any  injection.  If  upon  opening  it  again,  it  throws  out  a  good  deal  of 
water  at  the  blowing  pipe,  before  it  blows  steam,  it  is  certain  it  either  has 
some  leak  in  the  condenser  under  water,  or  that  the  injection  or  blowing 
valve  does  not  shut  close ;  if  they  are  found  to  shut  close,  every  joint  shoukl 
be  examined,  and  also  the  valve  at  the  foot  of  the  eduction  pipe.— If  after 
blowing  as  before,  you  find  that  immediately  on  opening  the  exhaustion  re- 
gulator, a  quantity  of  air  is  thrown  out  at  the  blowing  valve,  the  leak  is  in 
the  eduction  pipe,  somewhere  between  the  surface  of  the  water  hi  the  cistern 
and  the  noszle.  The  particular  place  of  these  leaks  may  be  found  by  empty- 
ing the  cistern  of  water,  putting  three  or  four  feet  deep  of  water  into  the  hot 
water  pump,  and  staking  down  the  blowing  and  injection  valves  with  those 
on  the  air  pump  lid ;  then  if  steam  be  admitted  into  the  duction  pipe,  it  will 
come  out  at  the  leaks  and  point  them  out.'  If  not  found  in  this  way,  apply 
the  brake' to  the  air  pomp,  taldng  care  first  to  put  some  water  on  its  bucket 
and  then  by  working  that  pump  hard,  you  will  i)robably,  on  an  attentive 
examination,  observe  where  air  goes  in,  which  may  be  known  more  distinctly 
by  wetting  the  place  suspected.— If  upon  shutting  the  lower  regulator,  and 
making  a  vacuum  in  the  exhaustion  pipe  by  pumping,  or  by  injection,  you 
find  that  vacuum  continues  good  for  a  considerable  time,  then  the  fault  does 
not  lie  in  the  eduction  pipe,  but  in  the  noszle  or  joint  of  the  cylinder  bottom, 
where  it  must  be  sought  for. — In  these  examinations,  by  pumping,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  off  the  bonnet,  or  cover  of  the  exhaustion  regulator,  and  to  ex- 
amine if  air  enters  at  that  regulator;  if  it  does,  and  only  in  small  quantity, 
throw  some  water  on  the  regulator  while  you  are  examining  the  eduction  pipe. 
When  the  leak  is  suspected  to  be  in  the  bottom  joint  of  the  cylinder  or  in 
the  lower  nozxie,  you  must  throw  some  water  on  the  steam  regulator  and 
also  on  the  piston,  then  by  pumping  and  strict  examination,  you  will  find 
where  the  air  enters.  When  you  are  examining  the  tightness  of  the  piston, 
by  pumping,  you  must  stake  the  beam,  so  that  the  piston  may  not  descend. 

^  If  in  course  of  working,  you  do  not  find  the  vacuum  keep  good,  and 
the  engine  goes  sluggishly,  or  stops  and  requires  to  be  bkjwed  through  fre- 
quently, you  roust  examine  whether  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  or  water 
is&ues  at  the  hot  water  pump,  or  if  any  comes  out  at  the  valves  on  the  air 
pump  lid;  if  the  quantity  of  air  is  great,  the  engine  has  some  air  leak,  and 
If  the  quantity  of  water  be  great,  and  is  rather  cooler  than  usual,  it  proceeds 
from  a  water  leak  in  the  condenser  ;  if  the  quantityof  water  be  great,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  hot,  it  proceeds  from  a  bad  piston,  or  from  the  steam  re- 
gulator not  shutting  close.— The  engine  \M  also  work  badly,  if  the  air  pump 
or  water  pump  buckets,  or  clacks,  slip  the  water ;  that  is  let  it  pass  by  them  ; 
you  .will  know  if  this  be  the  case,  with  the  water  pump  bucket,  by  observing 
whether  the  water  follows  down  after  it  at  the  return  of  the  stroke,  and  leaves 
a  part  of  the  pump  empty  ;  if  it  does  not,  either  the  bucket  slips  the  water, 
or  the  engine  receives  water  in  some  way  which  it  ought  not. 

64.  Attention  ought  to  be  given  to  feeding  the  boiler  in  a  regular  manner, 
that  it  may  not  be  spoiled,  nor  steam  be  wanted.  When  there  is  too  much 
water  in  the  boiler,  the  engine  will  not  work  regularly  ;  and  if  there  is  too 
little,  the  sides  of  the  boiler  will  be  burnt  by  the  flame  in  the  floes.  If  by 
accident  it  should  at  any  time  run  a  little  too  low,  the  feed  should  be  aug- 
mented, so  as  to  fill  it  gradually  ;  for  if  you  run  in  too  much  at  once,  you 
will  check  the  steam  and  stop  the  engine ;  but  if  it  be  run  very  low,  stop  the 
engine,  open  the  puppet  clack,  and  fill  the  boiler  from  the  pool,  ur  reser- 
voir', if  you  have  one,  otherwise  fill  it  by  working  the  air  pomp ;  having  first 
staked  down  the  valve  on  its  cover,  and  opened  the  injection  valve.    In  work- 
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lug  the  cngitie,  ifae  steam  out  to  be  itrong  enoagh  to  make  the  indfc  of  ilM 
>tmn  guage  stand  half  an  inch  high  at  least*  oUwrwiae  air  will  enter  at  the 
jomti  of  the  boiler,  %tc.,  and  vpoil  the  ^meaom,  eaoilng  a  good  deal  of  inmble 
to  get  quit  of  it  again.  Therefore  if  yon  peicoke  the  iteam  gnage  to  be  Umhw 
atop  the  engine  until  It  rieea  again.  By  a  Uttle  aiUention,  yon  will  find  the 
proper  ope^g  of  the  feed  cobk  for  any  rate  of  working. 

65.  Let  an  tbe«oa1s  employed  to  feed  the  fire  be  thoroughly  wateaed  jnet 
MoR  they  are  thrown  on,  as  that  will  prevent  their  being  swept  into  the 
Ales  by  the  draught  of  the  ehimney.^Tbe  fire  ibonld  be  kept  of  an  equal 
fliieknefla,  and  free  from  open  places  or  holes,  which  are  extremely  prejudi- 
cial, and  should  be  filled  up  as  aoon  as  they  B;ppear.  If  the  fire  grows  Ami, 
and  wants  air  by  chnkers  collecting  tn  the  bars,  they  must  be  got  out  with  a 
poker ;  but  the  fire  shonld  be  as  little  dtstnrbed  in  that  operation  as  poaiblf , 
«nd  the  greatest  cave  taken  not  to  maike  any  coals,  or  coke,  fall  through, 
niiidi  are  not  &oroaghly  consumed.  It  is  tvry  common  for  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  coals  to  be  wasted  In  this  manner,  by  mere  earelcssness.  When  flie 
fire  is  newly  made,  the  damper  should  be  ndsed  a  little,  so  as  to  let  ofi"  ^ 
flDoke  freely,  but  should  be  let  down  to  its  jiroper  pfaicese  aoon  as  iheamoke 
Is  gone  ofi*.  The  air  door,  in  the  ohinmey,  should  be  always  open  more  or 
less ;  it  prevents  the  flame  being  sucked  up  the  chimney,  and  very  condder- 
iftyly  increases  the  effect  of  the  coails.  Once  a  month,  the  boil^  and  floes 
ou^t  to  be  cleaned  ;  or  oftener,  if  the  water  be  very  aubjeot  to  enevust  the 
boiler.  Bvery  rnornh^  the  ashes  oligfht  to  be  taken  out ;  the  engine  hooae 
flwept  dean ;  and  a  Tiew  taken  of  every  ^lart  of  the  engine,  to  see  that  nothing 
he  working  out  of  its  place,  or  want  oiling.  Particular  attention  ought  to  lie 
paid  to  the  bohs  and  cutten  of  the  great  chahis  and  piston  Tod*  so  that  none 
of  them  get  loose. 

66.  Once  every  week  let  fte  top  df  the  cylinder  be  taken  ofl",  and  alao  the 
springs  and  leads  of  the  piston-;  let  the  peMsking  he  beat'down  modeaa«dy, 
wKh  the  driver  and  mallet,  and  feesh  oakum,  or  a  gasket  added  when  neeee- 
aary.  For  owy  foot  the  cylinder  is  in  diameter,  pour  two  pomds  of  melted 
tdlow  on  the  paddng,  before  you  pot  in  the  leads,  and  lor  two  or  three 
hoars  after  yon  have  added  the  tallow  keep  the  piston  from  riahsg  quite  to 
the  top  orf  the  cylinder,  by  laying  two  pieces  of  wood  three  indies  thick  on 
-die  oTitside  springs,  that  the  tallow  may  not  be  split  off  before  it  has  time  to 
aosk  into  the  packing.  At  the  same  thne  you  pack  the  piston  you -should 
examine  Ae  state  of  the  condenser,  and  rectify  anything  you  can  find  amtsa ; 
and  iihile  these  things  are  doing,  the  pitwork  should  not  be  neglected,  that 
one  stoppage  may  serve  for  all. 

67.  The  regiflator  ralves  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,nnd  a  little 
firesh  oakum  should  be  lapped  about  the  necks  «tf  their  spindles,  to  keep  them 
air  and  steam  tight  The  staffing  boxes  also  should  be  minded,  and  no  steam 
suffered  to  escape  anywhere ;  its  enaplng  is  a  mark  of  alovenlfnesa,  and  a 
material  injnry  both  in  extra  consumption  of  coals  and  in  tlve  deetraction  of 
the  iron  and  wood  work.— An  engine,  when  hi  good  order,  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  so  slow  as  one  stroke  in  ten  minotes,  and  so  fast  as  ten  strokes  in  one 
tninute ;  and  if  it  does  not  fulfil  these  coacBHIons,  something  is  amiss  tbatcan 
be  remedied.  The  hot  water  should  issue  of  the  heat  of '96  degrees  of  Fabren- 
hehTs  thermometer,  that  is,  blood  warm,  wlien  the  engine  is  in  exeellent 
order ;  and  idiould  never  exceed  the  heat  of  110  degrees,  unless  when  the  in- 
jectton,  or  cold  water,  is  hotter  than  70  degrees,  end  in  that  ease  tbeTBcuimi 
frill  not  be  good. 

66.  At  the  end  of  the  horizontal  steam  pipe,  next  tlie  boiknr,  is  fixed  the 
$ieam  regmiator,  tbe  use  of  wUdi  is  to  shut  off  the  steam  while  anytMng  is 
doing  about  the  top  regulator,  or  other  parts  connected  with  it.  it  may  alao 
housed  to  stop  the  communication  with  one  boiler  while  another  it  in  use. 

69.  At  setting  an  engine  to  work  the  firat  time  it  ftcquently  happens,  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  for  con- 
idensation.  In  such  case,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  may  be  saved,  hy  exhaoatlng 
file  1^  from  the  cylinder,  by  woridng  tlie  aAr  pump  by  that  brake,  having 
first  opened  the  exhaustion  regulator  and  shut  the  steam  one.  And,  in  any 
■ease,  when  the  engine  does  not  go  if  adfly  to  woric  by  blowing,  and  die  qi»n* 
tHy  of  injection  water  is  limited,  it  is  best  to  set  on  by  pumping,  and  even  to 
assist  the  engine  for  a  stroke  or  t^l^b  by  the  same  means,  if  it  be  fully  loaded. 
As  the  budcet  of  the  air  pump  ascends,  you  most  hook  Use  dialn  of  the  pomp 
brake  to  a  lower  part  of  the  pump  chain,  by  which  means  you  can  ireep 
pumping  until  the  engine  has  made  its  full  stroke. 

70.  To  make  Putty  for  making  or  repairing  the  jotate.— Take  whiting,  or 
chalk,  finely  powdered,  dry  it  on  an  iron  plate,  or  in  a  kdle,  nntil  all  the 
moisture  is  exhaled ;  then  mix  it  with  raw  linseed  oil,  and  beat,  or  grind  it 
well ;  adding  more  oil  or  whiting  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thick  patait 
and  perfectly  free  from  lumps  and  inequalities.— For  some  purposes,  where 
the  putty  is  wanted  to  dry,  and  to  be  very  sticky,  use  painter's  dxyhig  oil ; 
which  is  made  by  boiling  the  oil  wirii  a  small  quantity  of  litharge,  or  red 
l«ad.— Where  the  putty  is  wanted  to  continue  always  soft,  mix  about  two 
ounces  of  butter,  or  common  salad  oil,  with  each  pint,  or  pound,  of  the  lin- 
seed oil.  This  soft  putty  is  prmdpally  useful  in  the  caulked  joints  of  the 
eduction  pipe,  above  water.  N.  B.  White  lead  will  not  answer  in  lieu  of  the 
whiting. 


No  wet  dotlies  dioold  be  snfihrsd  to  lie  laid  on  Ibe  cylinder,  bollsi;  ct 
steam  pipe ;  and  evn^  part,  containing  steam,  dmnH  he  guarded,  asmock 
as  possible,  from  the  influence  of  cold  air  and  water. 

The  proper  grease  for  the  piston  and  ^linderatoifing  boa ia melted  talloa; 
and  for  the  chains,  gndgeoos,  Im.,  common  S|panish  i^ive  oH,  called  salsd  oQ, 
which,  tor  some  ussa,  mi^  be  thickened  by  dissolving  taUow  or  butter  ia  il. 
linseed  oil  should  never  be  ased  as  grease,  as  it  dnss  and  enates  moss  Me* 
tion  tliao  would  have  been  without  it.— ^091*  hud,  or  train  ail,  if  appliedisy 
where  about  the  cylinder,  or  where  it  is  hot  will  tliiohen  like  linwsd  oU. 
When  the  oil,  or  grease,  about  tiie  great  chains^  or  any  «f  tbe  worluag  pstti, 
grows  clotted,  or  very  thick,  It  should  be  soea^  off  befiose  any  new  gnssi 
is  added. 

AnnmoHAL  DntBcnoifs. 

The  Numh&rt  denote  the  Parographi  ^  the  Jare§oing  Dvselaoaf  lo  idUdk  Iftty 

refer, 

6.  As  ttie  whole  weight  of  the  gnat  hcam«  and  alao  of  the  power  4o  bi 
eserted,  is  onpportad  by  the  pkunmer  blocks,  care  mttst  be  taken  tbst  th^ 
stand  fimly  on  the  spring  beams,  and  ^hat  the  latter  be  wdi  su|i|KMrted  from 
the  lever  wall.  To  do  wWh,  wherever  the  building  is  made  of  bridE^,  or  of 
Uidifferent  stone  work,  form  the  bottom  of  the  openiag,  under  the  beasn,  el 
three  phmks  of  oalc,  or  of  tbe  beat  deal  ^  or  eight  mehss  thick  and  twdve« 
foorteen  inches  wide.  Tliese  planks  most  reach  at  least  four  £Mt  Into  As 
walls  at  •each  side  of  the  opening,  one  of  them  must  be  laid  in  the  One  ef  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  another  in  the  line  of  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  tbe  tbidL 
whidi  ahould  be  the  strongnt,  in  the  middle,  right  onderthcigiidgeon.  Ppa 
these  planks,  at  each  side  of  the  opening,  place  tbne  d^KS  of  tbessoM  41* 
mendons  upright ;  let  thefar  upper  ends  isaeh  to  the  i^per  side  of  tbe  spring 
beams,and  let  the  spring  beams  be  let  into  the  nprifi^its,  oo  that  only  tot 
iadiea  of  thdr  thickness  diall  project  beyond  tbe  ibee  of  the  spring  bssB% 
and  that  the  remaining  fimr  inches  of  tbe  thtrkness'of  tbe  apdgblsahall  ibna 
a  ahonUernnder  the  ipsfaig  beams,  which  iriQ  support  them  finaly,  under  the 
rides  wiiich  aie  next  the  beam,  whete  it  la  moat  neoeosaiy ;  i»  wcoe  thekK 
sidesof  the  qiring  beams,  or  plummer  Mocka,  to  give  way  to  Ihe  pissmw^ 
and  the  outrides  to  be  supported,  the  gudgeon  wookl  rest  osi  its  pe&sl^sad 
by  the  leverage  it  would  gahi  thereby  it  mif^  he  bfobsft.  de  kiwereodsef 
these  six  uprigbu  may  have  small  tenonUto'fitaMOticaBlatbdrsfll^wyflk 
will  prevent  their  slipping. 

9.  The  holes  through  the  great  beam,  fiir  tbe  screw  hotis  of  the  marthiple 
toils,  ahould  be  quite  easy  for  them,  otherwise  tbe  screws  will  be  broksOkif 
the  logs  of  the  beam  come  to  slide  any,  wfoa  one  aaolber.  Tbe  kc^  (a  ire- 
vent  tbe  logs  from  diding  upon  one  another,  are  best  raadte  of  |ilccas  of  fvy 
dry  and  bard  0^  two  inches  thick,  da  or  seven  uches  broad  at  oneend,iBd 
fimr  or  jfive  hiches  broad  at  the  other  end ;  their  length  bstogsBitod  to  thick- 
ness-of  thebeam. 

16.  In  large  engines,  where  the  condenser  pumpa  aw  oonacqoeo^y  besfi, 
it  is  foond  proper  tomalK  the  bottom  <of  the  condenser  ciiteni  of  planb  five 
inches  thick. 

18.  An  hnprovement  has  lately  bean  made  in  the  covering  boiler  lops.  Ibi 
letting  bring  boilt  np  to  nine  inches  ^ove  the  floes  as  nana],  a  csons  d 
horse  or  cow  dnag,dnree  inebes  thick,  and  well  beaten  Is  applied  to  tiwboilsr 
top ;  on  the  ontdde  of  that  Is  placed  soase  good  lime  mortaB»  about  an  iadi 
in  tliictBess,  to  which  Is  applied  a  couiae  of  bricka,  Aatenwiaa.  with  thiir 
ends  upwards ;  on  tlie  ootdde  of  that  anDtbsr  coarse  of  bridu  (also  bid  ia 
good  mortar)  In  tlie  same  position,  hot  so  as  to  break  jofaia  with  tbs  fiat 
course ;  In  wliieh  manner  tlie  oofering  is  oacried  on  anlfl  the  whob  topb 
covered,  taking  core  to  leave  an  opening  for  tbe  man  balss,  Bfoqr  ta^ 
may  be  thus  covered,  and  when  wdl  done  It  efiectually  makes  tbe  top  sissa 
tight,  and  also  defends  it  from  oold  and  rain,  so  tlmt  a  hollar  lioose  is  not 
necessary.    Tlie  mortar  employed  moat  be  sneh  as  stands  water. 

19.  Tlie  valve  put  into  tiie  boiler  feed  pipe,  to  prevent  boiling  over,  is  but 
fixed  in  its  upper  end,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  oat  wbsn  any  materid  b 
wanted  to  be  introduced  into  tlie  boila  by  the  steam  pipe.  Tbe  proper  vahs 
for  this  purpooe  is  of  the  kind  osed  for  the  injection  aod  Idowiag  pipe,  whiek 
must  he  put  into  tbe  feed  pipe,  in  an  inverted  position. 

23.  Instead  of  using  painter's  diying  oil  to  make  tbe  j«»ints  with,  take  god 
raw,  or  unboiled  linseed  oil,  pot  it  In  on  iron  pot,  plaee  it  ov«r  a  gende  fiie» 
out  of  doon,  but  protected  frem  rdn,  let  it  be  watched  as  it  heata,  ai  it  is 
very  liable  to  boil  over ;  when  It  boils,make  the  fire  more  moderate,  bat  eoo- 
tinue  to  heat  the  oil,  until  upon  dropping  some  of  it  upon  a  oaldations,« 
piece  of  faron,  yon  find  it  is,  when  cold,  <if  the  thickness  of  thftcktartf 
treacle.  The  pasteboards  for  the  joints  are  to  be  soalred  in  this  dl  wano.  or 
pdnted  over  with  It,  and  laid  in  a  hot  place  to  suck  it  np ;  and  it  is  also  stcd 
to  maice  tbe  putty  with. 

27.  Instead  of  putting  a  gland  across  the  bottom  of  tbe  piolon  rod,  to  pn*- 
vent  it  from  dropping,  it  is  better  to  drill  two  oppodte  holes  tliroagh  tbs  oflot 
of  the  piston,  and  one  inch  eaoh  into  the  cone  of  Uie  rod ;  two  iron  pins  pit 
into  these  holes  will  effectually  keep  the  rod  in  its  place.  There  diould  be  a 
groove  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  cut  routd  tbt 
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base  of  the  cone,  on  the  rod  below  these  pins;  which  groove  being  lapped 
round  with  rope  yam  and  putty,  will  serve  to  prevent  steam  from  getting 
tbtongh  the  piston,  by  the  sides  of  the  pins.  To  make  it  move  easy  to 
get  these  pins  out,  they  should  have  flat  tails,  bent  upwards,  so  as  to  be  close 
against  the  outside  of  the  cone  of  the  piston,  when  the  pins  are  in  their  places, 
and  to  screw  them  there,  mortices  must  \^  cut  in  the  wood  which  fills  the 
hollows  of  the  piston,  to  which  must  be  iittefl  wooden  wedges,  made  very 
tapering,  by  driving  whieh  down,  the  tails  of  the  pins  yA]\  be  pressed  against 
the  cone,  and  the  tapering  form  of  the  wedges  will  malce  it  easy  to  dislodge 
them  when  the  pins  are  wanted  to  be  talien  out.  It  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  pins  should  be  fitted  tight  into  the  holes  in  the  piston  cone,  and  that 
the  holes  into  tihich  their  points  enter  in  the  cone  of  the  rod,  should  be  made 
easy  for  them,  otherwise  they  might  prevent  the  one  cone  from  being  pulled 
far  enough  into  the  other. 

29.  The  uaknm.  witli  which  the  joints  are  caulked,  should  be  well  smeared 
with  the  strong  or  thick  boiled  oil,  mentioned  in  these  additional  directions. 
If  the  under  side  of  the  pipe  of  the  inner  bottom  does  not  fit  close  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  opening  made  for  it,  in  the  outer  bottom  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  space  left  there  for  pasteboard,  or  caulking,  be  wider  than  one  quarter 
of  an  tncb,  a  piece  of  hammered  iron,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  most  be 
forged  of  such  thickness  as  to  fill  up  the  space,  so  as  to  make  it  tight  by  the 
help  of  a  thickness  of  pasteboard  above  it,  and  another  below  it.  Lead  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  these  cases,  as  its  expansion  and  contraction  by  heat  and 
cold,  are  too  great.  Instead  of  putting  a  prop  from  the  nozzle  to  the  ground, 
it  is  found  better  to  put  a  balance  beam  sideways  under  the  floors,  with  a 
short  upright,  having  a  flat  end  to  take  abroad  bearing  under  the  nozzle. 
The  weight  of  the  balance  should  not  support  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  the  nozzle. 

31.  The  lower  ring  on  the  cylinder,  to  which  the  steam  case  is  fixed,  is 
sometimes  made  with  a  projecting  flanch,  on  which  the  steam  case  rests,  and 
the  joint  is  then  made  tight,  by  caulking  between  the  flanch  of  the  steam 
case,  and  that  on  the  ring. 

32.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the  perpendicular  steam  pipes  occasionally 
proving  too  short,  they  are  now  made  without  any  flanch  at  the  tower  end, 
and  a  socket  b  cast  upon  the  nozzle  to  fit  them,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
made  tight  by  caulking. 

The  weight  of  the  upper  nozzle  must  be  supported  by  a  prop  from  the  cross 
piece  between  the  cylinder  beams.  And  if  the  boiler  steam  pipe  be  very  long, 
and  consequently  heavy,  part  of  its  weight  should  be  supported  by  a  balance 
beam  near  the  wall  of  the  house. 

35.  Tlie  best  way  of  making  the  standing  joints  of  the  condenser  is  by 
means  of  rings  of  lead  a  quarter  of  an  inch  th^ck  ;  as  broad  as  the  flanches ; 
and  pierced  for  all  the  screws.  They  may  either  have  putty,  made  with  the 
thick  oil  pot  on  each  side,  or,  for  greater  security,  they  may  he  covered  with 
Russia  duck  and  putty.  In  other  respects  proceed  as  directed  in  35.  The 
soft  rope  does  not  answer  well. 

38.  Where  the  joints  of  the  eduction  pipe  are  made  with  flanches,  they 
must  be  fixed  together  by  strong  flat  rings  of  iron,  put  on  each  side  of  them 
as  directed  for  that  at  the  nozzle ;  and  the  joints  must  be  made  tight  by 
pasteboard  and  potty  ;  for,  on  account  of  its  expansion,  lead  will  not  answer 
where  it  is  subjected  to  be  alternately  hot  and  cold. 

39.  The  hot  water  pump  must  be  fixed  down  by  two  long  bars  of  iron,  with 
screwed  ends,  which  must  go  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  and  extend 
upwards  through  two  of  the  holes  of  the  lower  flanch  of  the  hot  water  pump. 

42.  The  guide  posts  may  be  fixeJ  upon  a  sill  passing  from  one  to  the  other ; 
and  the  best  way  of  fixing  the  weight  of  the  exhaustion  regulator,  is  to  make 
it  in  the  form  of  a  saddle,  moveabljp  at  discretion,  upon  a  beam  centred  at  the 
further  guide  post,  so  that  the  beam  may  fall  flat  upon  the  sill,  when  at 
lowest ;  and  the  saddle  will  produce  a  greater  or  less  weight  according  as  it 
is  placed  farther  from  the  centre  or  nearer  to  it.— The  door  to  the  condenser 
may  be  converted  into  a  window,  and  a  seat  for  the  engine  man,  as  soon  as 
the  condenser  and  eduction  pipe  are  fixed. 

45.  Some  people  use  a  plaited  rope  to  make  the  joint  of  the  cylinder  lid, 
which  is  a  bad  practice ;  for  though  a  plaited  rope  may  make  a  joint  appa- 
rently steam, tight,  yet  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  such  joints  are 
ftot  air  tight ;  but  when,  by  working  of  the  top  regulator,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  they  permit  some  air  to  enter  im- 
perceptibly, and  without  noise,  which  pastes  to  the  condenser;  and  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  may  be  thought  to  enter  at  some 
air  leak.  H^e,  tfierefore,  recommend  thai  this  joint  be  always  made  with  pastt' 
board  and  putty ;  and  that  a  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  tightness  of  the  sti^ng 
box,  wherever  the  top  regulator  is  used, 

46.  The  proper  quantity  of  tallow  to  grease  tlie  piston  with  is  two  pounds 
per  week,  for  every  foot  the  cylinder  is  in  diameter.  But  wtiere  opportunity 
can  be  obtained  of  adding  it  more  frequently,  tlie  whole  quantity  ouHht  not 
to  be  added  at  once,  but  divided  according  tu  your  opportunities.  When  the 
top  regulator  is  used,  if  the  tallow  is  put  into  a  flat  funnel,  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  surround  the  pi&ton  rod,  above  the  cylinder  siu^ng  bux,  u  will  be 
gradually  sucked  in  without  the  trouble  of  taking  ofi*  the  lid. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  rf  Large  Towns  and 

Populous  Districts, 

To  the  Queen^s  most  excellent  Majesty, 

Wr,  the  undersigned  commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  reference  to  the  matters  hereunder  specified  : — 

'^  The  causes  of  disease  among  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  best  means  of  promoting  and  securing  the  public  health,  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force,  and  the  usages  at  present 
prevailing  with  regard  to— 

"  The  drainage  of  lands , 

"  The  erection,  drainage,  and  ventilation  of  buildings  ; 

"  And  the  supply  of  water  in  such  towns  and  districts,  whether  for  purposes 
of  health,  or  for  the  better  protection  of  property  from  fire,  and — 

"  How  far  the  public  health  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people  of  this  realm,  and  the  salubrity  and  safety  of  their  dwellings  may  be 
promoted  by  the  amendment  of  such  laws,  regulations,  and  usages ;"  and  to 
report  our  proceedings  from  time  to  time  ;  Humbly  certify,  hi  manner  fol- 
lowing, our  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  your  Majesty's  commission. 

We  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  the  sense  which  we  entertain  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  committed*  to  us,  not  only  as  involving  general 
benefit  to  the  public,  but  especially  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  large  numbers  of  your  Majesty *s  poorer  subjects.  We 
have  entered  upon  these  duties  with  an  earnest  hope  of  being  able  in  due  time 
to  fulfil  the  benevolent  intention  of  your  Majesty's  commission. 

We  confine  this  our  first  report  to  a  brief  statement  of  our  proceedings,  and 
to  a  notice  of  such  portions  of  the  evidence,  reports,  and  other  documentary 
information  which  will  best  display  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  and  the  ad- 
vance we  have  made  to  the  attainmant  of  the  object  of  your  Majesty*s  com- 
mission. Several  investigations  are  yet  in  progress,  the  results  of  which  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  receive  and  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  facts  al- 
ready in  our  possession,  before  we  can  form  a  matured  opinion  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  measures,  which  we  may  hereafter  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
recommend  to  your  Majesty. 

Having  obtained  the  information,  respecting  the  operation  of  the  laws  now 
in  force,  which  had  been  collected  under  previous  inquiries,  and  had  been 
laid  before  parliament,  or  could  be  acquired  from  other  sources,  we  proceeded 
to  examine  before  the  board  such  persons  as  were  prepared  from  long  expe- 
rience or  observation  to  give  their  testimony  on  the  general  subject,  or  upon 
specific  topics  of  inquiry.  The  evidence  referred  to  is  appended  to  this  re- 
port. Among  the  principal  witnesses  upon  the  general  snfcgect  are  physi- 
cians, whose  attention  had  been  specially  directed  on  former  occasions  t  >  the 
examination  of  the  causes  of  disease  amon},'  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  the 
means  of  prevention,  which  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law, 
or  for  the  attainment  of  which  further  legislation  is  required. 

We  would  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  N.  Arnott  and 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  who  have  stated  to  us  the  results  of  their  continued 
and  latest  observations ;  and  also  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Guy,  Dr.  Aldis,  Dr. 
Rigby,  and  Mr.  Toynbee,  who  have  had  extensive  practice  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  This  evidence,  with  that  of  Mr.  Ward,  displays  their  opinion 
and  experience,  that  defective  drainage,  neglect  of  house  and  street  cleansing, 
ventilation,  and  imperfect  supplies  of  water,  contribute  to  produce  atmos- 
pheric impurities,  which  affect  the  general  health  and  physical  condition  of 
the  population,  generating  acute,  chronic,  and  ultimately  organic  disease, 
especially  scrofulous  affections  and  consumption,  in  addition  to  the  fevers  and 
other  forms  of  disease,  to  which  public  attention  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
directed  by  previous  sanatory  inquiries,  and  which  are  more  distinctly  no- 
ticed in  the  returns  annually  laid  before  parliament  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Registration  Act. 

Our  first  investigations  relating  to  drainage  were  directed  to  the  condition 
of  the  metropolitan  districts ;  we  examined  the  chairmen  and  chief  officers  of 
the  several  Commissions  of  Sewers  respecting  their  usages  and  regulations ; 
and  architects  and  builders  as  to  the  difiiculties,  which  have  hitherto  inter- 
fered with  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  house  drainage. 

We  then  extended  our  investigations,  and  for  that  purpose  we  prepared  a 
letter  enclosing  a  series  of  questions,  framed  by  the  board,  which,  with  a 
letter  from  your  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  H  me  De- 
partment, we  transmitted  to  the  municipal  and  other  public  officers  In  fifty 
towns  where  the  rate  of  mortality  appeared  by  the  returns  of  the  registers  of 
deaths,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  the  highest.  These  include  the  largest 
manufacturing  towns  and  the  principal  ports  after  London,  and  contain  a 
population  of  more  than  three  millions  of  persons. 

Each  of  these  towns  was  afterwards  visited  by  one^^^the  commissioners, 
who  examined  on  the  simt,  the  general  contliiion  of  the  town,  and  of  the  most 
crowded  and  the  most  unhealthy  districts,  making  personal  inquiries  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  hearing  such  statements  as  were  made  by  them,  or  respect- 
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ingtbem,  by  medic**!  ami  olherofScen.    Some  of  these  investigations,  both 
local  and  on  specific  subjects,  aie  yet  in  progress. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  representing  to  yonr  Majesty  that  in  these 
local  inquiries  a  lively  and  cordial  hiterett  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants  ; 
the  Commissioners  were  everywhere  wdlrecdTed,  and  obtained  ready  assist- 
ance from  persons  of  fvery  class  and  denomination. 

In  addition  to  these  our  investigations,  we  promoted  renewed  inquiries  by 
others  into  the  sanatory  state  of  several  towns  and  populous  districts,  more 
especially  of  those  places  where  tbe  growth  of  the  population  has  been  at- 
tended by  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  Some  of  these  renewed  inquiries  have 
been  of  a  closer  and  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature  than  those  previously 
made,  and  have  been  conducted  by  persons  of  special  qualifications  from  long 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  condition  of 
tbe  population,  thus  possessnig  the  best  means  of  insuring  approximation  to 
accuracy. 

As  an  example,  of  a  town  chiefly  commercial,  the  report'relating  to  liver- 
pool,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  physician  to  the  Liverpool  Dispensary,  shows  the  great 
extent  of  mortality,  of  wliich  the  local  aothorities  and  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  have  been,  up  to  a  recent  period,  unaware,  but  which  has 
been  fully  established  by  the  returns  in  the  registers  of  deaths.  Competent 
witnesses  concur  in  ascribing  such  an  extent  of  mortality  to  the  general  want 
of  drainage  and  cleansing,  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  defective  ventilation, 
scanty  supplies  of  water,  and  to  other  causes  capable  of  remedy. 

As  an  instance  of  a  population  almost  entirely  engaged  in  manufacturfs, 
whose  increasing  numbers  have  also  been  accompanied  by  a  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  mean  age  at  death,  as  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  parochial 
and  other  registers,  we  submit  the  Report  upon  tbe  Sanatory  State  of  Preston, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  coounittee  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town. 

The  report  ol  Mr.  Hawlcslsy,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population 
of  tlie  Town  of  Nottingham,  affords  an  eximple,  of  widely  different  rates  of 
mortality,  prevalent  in  different  districts,  and  among  different  classes  in  the 
same  town. 

The  returns  obtained  from  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Registration  District  of 
the  mortality,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  the  births,  which  obtains  amongst  the 
artisans  chiefly  engaged  in  tbe  manufacture  of  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  exhibits 
the  different  rates  of  mortality  prevalent  among  artisans  of  similar  occupa- 
tions, when  resident  in  the  closer  parts  of  the  towns,  or  in  the  more  open 
suburbs. 

To  afford  further  inlbrmation  with  respect  to  the  extensive  influence  of  one 
particular  cause,  namely,  defective  drainage,  on  another  class  of  artisans  en- 
gaged in  one  general  occupation,  we  append  the  returns,  which  exhibit  the 
resulu  of  a  local  inquiry,  of  the  different  rates  of  mortality  prevalent,  in  the 
Mell  and  ill-drained  streets,  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  manufacturers 
of  stockings,  at  Leicester.  The  report  of  Mr.  Holland,  surgeon,  of  Chorltoo- 
upon-Medlock,  presents  an  instance  of  the  decrease  in  the  rates  of  mortality 
that  may  be  effected  by  the  proper  drainage  of  streets. 

A  further  advance  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  mortality,  is 
displayed  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Liycock,  tracing  back,  for  upwards  of  two  oen. 
turies,  the  operation  of  like  physical  causes,  in  the  production  of  different 
forms  of  epidemic  disease  prevalent  under  similar  conditions,  always  in  tbe 
greatest  intensity  in  the  same  quarters  in  the  ancient  metroiioUtan  city  and 
county  town  of  York.— These  reports  present  examples  of  causes  of  mortality 
capable  of  removal,  and  which  were  found  to  prevail  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  each  of  the  toa*nt  and  populous  districts  examined  by  the  members 
of  this  commission. 

Tbx  Dbainaob. 
On  an  exsmioation  of  the  state  of  the  existing  law  respecting  drainage,  it 
appears  that  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  23  Henry  VIIL  c.  5,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  tbe  principal  commissions  of  sewers  for  the  metropolis  are  issued, 
chiefly  contemplates  the  drainage  of  surfate  waters.  This  statute,  with  other 
general  laws  applicable  to  the  drainage  of  parts  of  tbe  metropolts,  has  given 
rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  powers  conferred  by  them  for 
the  extension  of  new  sewers.  By  some  commissions  it  is  considered  that, 
even  for  the  above  limited  purpose,  the  authority  is  restricted  to  tbe  repair  or 
diversion  of  drains  and  sewers  already  in  existence. 

The  provisions  of  subsequent  local  Acts,  even  of  a  late  date,  which  give 
the  power  of  forming  new  sewers,  both  in  tbe  metropolis  and  other  towns, 
still  contemplate  chiefly  the  construction  of  works  for  the  drainage  of  surface 
waters.  'J  he  evidence  shows  that  of  the  works  hiiherto  executed  tbe  greater 
part  have  been  constructed  only  on  demands  for  the  removal  of  pressing  in- 
conveniences, and  for  the  drainage  of  particular  places. 

llie  witnesses  slate  that  for  the  most  part  the  usages  at  present  prevailing, 
and  the  bye- laws  in  force  under  the  authority  of  these  statutes,  have  been 
(until  two  or  three  of  the  commissions  in  tbe  metropolis  adapted  their  sewer- 
age to  the  hpuse-drainage),  framed  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
drainage  of  su^fsce  water  only,  and  without  reference  to  that  system  «  hich 
ia  noa*  admitted  by  all  the  medical  witnesses  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  iMjblio  l^^llb,  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  salubrity 
of  their  (lwe4Up|s^  oamclyi  houw-Ucainage  afMl  sowcrage,  an4  the  constant 


removal  of  all  decomposing  vegetable  or  animal  refuse,  much  of  which  might 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  proper  application  of  water. 

In  some  of  the  larger  and  most  crowded  towns,  all  entrance  into  the  sewen 
by  house-drains,  or  drains  from  water-closets  or  cess- pools,  is  prohibited  un- 
der a  penalty.  In  otiier  places,  including  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  tbe  en- 
trance of  house-drains  is  commonly  deemed  the  conceuion  of  a  privilege, 
subjected  to  regulations  and  separate  proceedings,  with  attendant  expenses, 
tending  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  sewers  for  these  moat  important  purposes,  or 
to  confiiie  the  advantage  to  the  wealthy. 

In  the  local  Acts  we  have  examined,  and  in  the  bye-laws  and  usages  in 
force  under  their  authority,  the  use  of  the  main  draina  is  restricted  under 
penalties  from  that  whidi,  if  they  were  properly  constructed  and  sufficiently 
supplied  with  water,  it  ia  stated,  might  be  one  of  their  most  important  ser- 
vices—namely, tbe  rapid,  efficient,  and  economical  cleansing  of  a  town  of 
surfisce  refuse,  mod,  aiid  fllth. 

These  local  Acta  are  found  to  he  incomplete  in  various  respects  s  they  do 
not  contemplate,  nor  do  they  contain,  any  provision  for  a  previous  general 
survey  of  the  whole  eoitent  of  the  area  proper  to  be  included  for  a  perfect 
system  of  drainage,  which  engineers  examined  on  the  aubject  state,  should 
be  comprehended  under  the  same  authority,  in  order  to  carry  out  measures 
at  once  efficient  and  economical ;  neither  do  they  embrace  the  consideration 
of  the  separate  worka  which  ahould  be  comprised  within  such  area :  and  they 
do  not  provide  secorities  for  the  proper  qualifications  of  the  paid  officers,  to 
construct  and  superintend  the  maintenance  of  such  works  economically  as  well 
as  eflkiently. 

Several  of  the  k)ca]  Improvement  Acta  confer  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
public  hi^ways,  and  give  the  autboritiea  no  powers  to  drain  or  cleanse  the 
courts,  alleys,  and  closes  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes*  In  several  impor- 
tant towna  which  possess  no  separate  legislative  provisions,  it  appears  that 
tbe  existing  drainage,  commonly  most  defective,  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  powers  given  by  the  general  Highway  Act  In  many  towns  the  powers 
given  are  neglected,  and  in  most  of  them  imperfectly  exercised. 

It  appears  from  tbe  uoanimoua  statement  of  the  visiting  commissiooers,  hi 
addition  to  an  examination  of  the  replies  of  the  50  towns  on  the  subjects  of 
drainage  and  cleanaing,  that  in  scarcely  one  place  can  tbe  drainage  or  sewer- 
age be  pronounced  to  be  complete  and  good,  while  in  seven  it  is  indifferent, 
and  in  42  decidedly  bad  as  regards  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  investigations  within  the  several  towns  of  the  arrangements  for 
bouse  as  connected  with  street  cleansing,  present  nearly  the  same  resulta. 

It  appears  that  the  local  statements  and  opinions  on  what  is  deemed  to  be 
good,  can  only  be  received  with  reference  to  the  imperfect  standards  known 
in  those  places.  In  the  answers  it  is  often  stated  that  the  drainage  of  a  town 
is  good,  where  it  has  been  found  that  only  the  principal  streets  have  main 
drains  or  sewers,  and  where  the  houses  in  those  streets  are  but  imperfectly 
provided  with  house  or  branch  drains;  while  the  most  crowded  portions  of 
the  town,  those  most  densely  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  are  utterly 
neglected,  and  have  no  drainage,  the  refuse  being  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
decompose  in  open  channels  and  pools,  or  to  run  into  open  and  stagnant 
ditches  in  the  immeiliate  vicinity  of  the  houses. 

The  legislative  measures  more  recently  proposed  for  the  sanatory  improve- 
ment of  towns  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  sewers  Into  new 
districta*  Competent  witnesses  have  stated  that  these  measures  being  unac- 
companied by  any  securities  for  eflUciency  and  economy  of  construction, 
would  only  lead  to  the  extension  of  works  under  the  present  system,  in  many 
particulars  defective,  and  entailing  unnecessary  expense. 

The  measures  proposed  for  the  formation  of  house-drains  have  been  on  a 
scale  and  principle  of  construction,  which  the  evidence  brought  before  us 
shows  to  be  frequently  erroneous ;  they  have  hitherto  included  no  principle 
or  provision  for  the  distribution  over  a  series  of  years  of  the  rates  for  defray- 
ing the  expense,  which,  if  levied  by  one  collection,  would,  as  shown  in  evi- 
dence, often  entirely  absorb  the  immedUite  rente  or  profits  of  owners,  and  of 
tbe  holders  of  short  interests,  who  might  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the 
permanent  works. 

Evidence  has  been  produced  before  us,  demonstrating  that  drains,  when  in 
other  respecu  properly  constructed,  would  confer  little  comparative  benefit, 
if  no  provision  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  supplies  of  water  sufficient  ^ 
cleanse  them.  Instances  are  adduced  where  such  drains  have  only  extended 
existing  evils. 

In  districts  in  which  both  house  and  main  drains  exist,  or  are  in  course  of 
extension,  on  an  imperfect  system,  we  have  received  strong  evidence,  ahowing 
that  as  these  sewers  and  drains  are  so  formed  aa  to  alk>w  decomposing  refuse 
to  accumulate,  and  to  permit  tlie  escape  of  emanations  into  the  streets  or 
houses,  tbe  inhabitants  do  not  derive  a  benefit  in  proportion  to  the  expenae 
incurred. 

In  the  examination  of  the  chairman  of  the  Westminster  division  of  sewen, 
will  be  found  recited  some  of  the  medical  testimony  and  complaints  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  emanations  from  the  sewers  which  pass  through  the  Strand,  and 
other  portions  of  that  division  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Dyce  Guthrie,  sur- 
geon, who  hu  paid  grent  nUcntion  to  the  subject  of  bouse -draioage,  and  who 
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has  envfaliy  eiamined  tbt  works  of  eitensitc  districts,  explains  the  action 
of  any  partiiil  system,  and  suggests,  in  common  with  other  witnesses— engi- 
oeeTs,  ai^itects,  builders,  and  others,  the  necessity  of  including  the  proper 
application  of  supplies  of  water,  the  prifate  house-drainage,  the  subordinate 
Bs  «^  aa  ISm  main  drains  under  one  system  of  scienUflc  construction  and 
msnagemtnt.  Dr.  IRgby,  physteian  to  the  General  Lying-ln  Hospital,  in 
Tovk-road,  addoces  Uie  example  of  an  obstruction  In  a  drain  to  show  the  etil 
eflkets  that  will  ensue,  unless  the  conwetion  of  the  hitemal  works  for  a  com- 
plete honse-draHmgt,  and  the  works  of  external  main  drainage,  be  made  ne- 
cessary and  component  parta  of  an  efficient  measure. 

The  medical  wItnestM  have  brought  before  us  fkcts  m  support  of  thai' 
straogly  urged  and  manbnous  ophik>n»  thai  no  popuUtion  oan  ba  bealtfay ' 
which  thra  amid  cess-pools,  or  »pon  a  soil  peimaated  by  dccooiposteg  animal 
or  tagvtabia  iviBse.  giving  oif  frnporities  to  the  air  in  their  houses  and  In  the 
stnala.  Thiy  state  the  naeesslty  of  prefantlng  all  aeeumuktlcns  of  stag- 
MiBl  laluae  bi  or  near  houses,  and  of  snbatitnting  a  syaCam  of  booae-4rainage 
and  efeaostng,  aklad  bytha  IntrodnetioB  of  better  snppUes  of  water  iato  the 
houasa.  Ibay  ha?a  brought  forward  instaneaa  where  the  main  drains  or 
mara  weia  tolerably  wall  formed,  and  subotdinata  or  houaa-drains  attached, 
bat  wbeta  from  the  want  of  properly  dirsatad  sappIlM  of  water  both  bouse:* 
dfaiaa  and  aewara  only  acted  aa  eitendad  casf  pools* 

In  eooseqaenca  of  thaae  Acta,  uid  others  broaght  befoia  na,  aoaoeetiag 
peiBOMl  and  honasbold  uneleanlinass,  a  low  state  of  health,  and  ej^ensive 
ijBwaar.  with  the  dcfielaney  and  Impurity  of  the  supplies  of  water  inthedia- 
trisla  iababited  by  the  pooiar  eUMses,  we  directed  our  special  Inqdrlsa  to 
thoaa  cslatfaig  amngenenta,  to  whioh  thaae  defeats  wars  attiibated. 
Tm  SuFPLT  or  Watbe. 

We  find  that  the  htwa  hi  foree,  ^ nd  the  usages  at  present  prerailing  with 
la^ird  to  the  aopply  of  water  to  the  great  mi^rity  of  towns  and  districts  in- 
Ttstigated,  provide  only  for  carrying  the  maina  through  ttie  principal  streets. 
Upon  an  exanunation  of  the  measures  generally  adopted  and  in  force  under 
the  provlAona  of  these  laws,  and  the  plans  proposed  to  the  legislature  for  their 
improfcment,  it  appears  that  they  all  stop  short  of  a  most  imporUnt  point, 
namely,  measures  for  carrying  suppliss  under  an  reonomical  and  properly  re- 
gulated ayttem.  Into  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  consumers.  In  a  large 
pn^iortion  of  the  poorer  districts  the  inhabitants  have  only  out-door  sup- 
pUea  by  means  of  stand-pipes  or  common  tanka  or  wells.  In  many  inatances 
they  are  obBged  to  fetch  water  from  considerable  distances  from  Uieir  dwell- 
ic^  at  mudi  IneonTenience,  deUty,  labour,  and  expense  t  hi  many  towns  they 
are  dependent  for  supplies  either  on  eolleeUons  of  rainwater,  or  on  water 
taken  from  adjacent  streams,  or  pumped  fh>m  springs,  frequently  liable  to  be 
polluted. 

Upon  the  examination  of  the  statements  and  answers  from  the  towns  to 
wfaiah  oar  iniultlM  have  bean  dtareeled,  It  appears  that  only  In  sh  Instances 
could  the  arrangementa  and  the  supplies  be  deemed  !n  any  eompreheiisin 
ssnaa  good  s  while  In  tbirtaen  they  appear  to  be  indifierent,  and  in  thirty -one 
so  defialaiit  aa  to  ba  pronounced  bad,  and,  ao  far  aa  yat  examined,  fraqoently 
iuleite  la  purity. 

Tha  expanse  and  larioua  inconreiUeneea  aatailed  fay  the  axisting  asodas  of 
copply^  by  common  stand-pipea  or  tanks,  and  the  ibaqaent  and  increasing 
poUntioo  of  the  springs  supplying  tha  wells  in  some  densely  peopled  distrleta, 
are  sUtad  in  tha  efldeoea  of  Kr.  Quick,  engineer,  who  has  tha  management 
at  the  worka  of  the  Southwarfc  Water  Company. 

1^  iMM  witness  describes  a  ^strict  in  whldi,  unto  a  properly  devlsad 
lystsai  of  hoosa-dralaage  be  adopted*  additional  nppliss  of  water,  carried 
iato  booasa  would  fipsquently  only  increase  the  damp  of  tha  house,  and  the 
eaaaeaofdtaeaae,aawenaaofthadlkpidaUonaof  thapreodses.  Intheeri- 
dflBoa  of  Mr.  toynbsa,  Mr.  Uddle,  Mr.  Quick,  and  l>r.  Aldis,  faats  are  stated 
showing  the  bnpuritiea  and  deteriomtkm  in  water  aomparaarely  pure  at  its 
sonrce,  caused  by  the  aommon  mode  of  intermittent  supply,  which  rwndara 
lucsesiiT  the  use  of  butto  or  tanka,  espadaUy  hi  tha  manufkcturing  distrieta, 
and  in  towns  and  densely  populated  naighbourhooda  where  there  is  much 
smoke,  and  other  hnpurlties. 

Hie  general  facta  disclosed  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  led  as  to  ssek  out 
and  carefully  examine  all  tried  and  successful  measures  of  Unprorsment  that 
^  could  find  in  use. 

The  important  advantages  afforded  by  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water  kept 
on  night  and  day,  and  superseding  the  necessity  for  the  use  and  expense  of 
water-botta  and  tanks,  are  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  engineer 
to  the  Trent  Water  Works  In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  founded  on  an  ex- 
petfenee  during  twelve  years,  of  an  Improved  mode  of  supply  introduced 
by  hfan  into  that  town.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderton,  manager  of  the 
Preston  Water  Works,  gives  the  experience  of  a  similar  mode  of  supply 
doflag  tan  years  hi  that  town ;  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thorn,  engineer  of 
the  ShaWB  Water  Works  at  Greenock,  supports  these  views.  Fh)m  the  cities 
of  PUladelphia  and  New  York,  we  have  received  information  of  much  hi- 
tareit  and  impoitanee  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  addressed  by  us,  showing 
tha  sueaeaaful  opantlon  of  a  system  of  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  water 
adoftadlathoiaalttai. 


The  evidence  of  Mr.  Mylne,  the  experience<l  engineer  of  the  New  River 
Company,  shows  the  improvements  in  principle  and  detail  which  he  nas  pro- 
posed for  new  districU.  Mr.  Ashton  of  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Preston, 
owners  of  tenemente  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes,  state  their  experience 
of  the  advantages  in  household  and  personal  cleanliness,  in  health  and  direct 
saving  of  money,  derived  from  the  improvementa  effected  by  the  extension  of 
the  supplies  of  water  into  the  houses  of  their  tenants. 

Statements  are  made  in  the  evidence  upon  this  particular  branch  of  ottr  in- 
uoiry  recommending  the  improved  system  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  at 
high  pressure,  as  the  most  efficient  means  that  have  been  yet  hitroduced  for 
the  arrangement  of  supplies  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  The  very 
Important  information  collected  on  tills  head  is  contained  in  the  answers 
(whidi  also  show  tiie  reduction  that  has  been  effected  in  Uie  rates  of 
Insurance)  from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,-4n  Mr.  Hawksley  s 
Statement  of  experience  at  Nottingham,  in  Uiat  of  Mr.  Anderton,  at  fteston. 
—and  In  that  of  Mr.  Quick,  in  rektion  to  tiia  arrangwnenta  made  for  tiie  pro- 
taction  of  valuable  warehouse  property  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  tiiosemams 
of  tiie  Soutiiwark  Water  Company  which  are  always  kept  charged  at  high 
pressura.  Mr.  WIeksteed  states  tiiat  he  has  recommended  tiie  adoption  of 
similar  arrangementa  for  parta  of  the  city  of  Cork. 

Pboukiaet  Exfbnoss  fo»  S«wieao«,  Watie,  Ac 
The  witnesses  have  nnlformly  stated  that  Uie  great  obstacle  to  flie  exten- 
sive  voluntary  adoption  of  improtementa  and  worita  of  admitted  necessity, 
such  as  tenanta'  communication  pipea  for  supplies  of  water,  or  new  drains  for 
tiie  drainage  of  houses,  ta  tiie  great  expense  of  Immedtate  outiay,  which  has 
been  usually  charged  upon  he  owners  or  upon  the  occupiers,  who  are  caUed 
upon  to  pay  at  once  for  permanent  worka  (fraquentiy  imperfect  and  unneces- 
sarily expensive).  In  which  they  have  a  very  limited  Interest. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  and  extending  such  works,  in  many  cases  for  dis- 
tant districts,  and  the  irr^pilar  manner  In  which  tiie  collections  are  made, 
often  levied  at  uncertahi  Intervals,  are  represented  to  have  given  rise  to  fiirtiier 

The  eWacter  of  tiie  avidenea  we  have  raeeivad  of  tiie  oppressive  eflect  of 
tiie  immedtate  charges,  and  tiia  obstructions  tiiey  create  to  tiie  Improvement 
of  tiie  lower  oUss  of  tonsmsnta,  and  tiia  benefita  anticipated  from  tiie  adop- 
tion  of  an  Improved  mode  of  defraying  tiia  expense,  will  be  seen  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Jeramtah  Little  and  Mr.  Bratt.  builders  and  owners  of  houses 
in  tiie  metropolU  occupied  by  tiie  labouring  cbisses ;  In  tiie  evidence  of  Mr. 
Biers,  a  builder,  and  Mr.  W.  Hickson,  an  owner  of  tenementa  of  ahigher 
description,  also  in  tiie  metropolU ,  of  Mr.  Corbelt,  Mr.  Wroe,  and  Mr.  Hop- 
Wns,ofBIanchestar,andMr.Kaya,ofHuddersfield.         ,     ,    .     ,^ 

We  have  inquired  carafviUy  aa  to  Uia  practicability  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pansca  of  woriu  for  house  and  main  dndnage,  and  for  carrying  supplies  of 
pore  water  into  all  houses,  so  aa  to  bring  tiiem  witiiin  tiie  pecuniary  means 
of  tiie  poorest  class  of  inhabltanta. 

Mr.  Anderton,  manager  of  tiie  Preston  Water-works,  shows  that  the  cost 
of  new  supplies  may  be  reduced  to  one-aixtii  of  tiie  former  expense,  if  tiie  use 
of  watcr-butta  be  dispoisad  wltii  In  new  distrieta,  by  tiie  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple  of  a  conatant  instead  of  tiie  present  Intermittent  supply,  and  if  the 
tenanta'  communkation-pipes  be  comprehended  in  one  contract  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  Mr.  Quick,  angimser  of  tiie  Southwark  Water  Com- 
pany, states  in  his  evidence  founded  on  data  firom  experience  in  tiie  metropo- 
lis, tiiat  tiie  expense  for  tiie  hnmediate  outUy  might  be  reduced  to  oncfourlh 
of  tiie  existing  charge.  The  eridence  of  Mr.  Hawksley  exhibita  the  nature  of 
tiie  data  for  bis  most  important  conckislon,  tiiat  tiie  result,  accomplished  m 
tiie  town  of  Nottingham,  ia  of  possible  attainment  in  many  other  extensive 
town  distrieta  in  tills  country,  and  tiiat  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  aaler 
may  be  carried  Into  each  of  the  lowest  class  of  tenements,  at  a  charge  (giving 
a  fair  remuneration  for  tiie  capital  Invested)  wWch  might  not  exceed  &.  a 
year,  or  about  one  penny  weekly  for  each  tenement  The  same  witness  states, 
tiie  small  additional  cost  at  which  tiie  water  may  be  filtered,  when  requisite, 
and  describes  the  precautions  necessary  to  insure  ito  purity, 

The  same  witnesses  state,  vritii  reference  to  house-drainage,  that  a  saving 
may  be  effected  of  fhmiotte*half  to  one*tiilvd  of  tiie  existing  charges  by  the 
substitution  of  Impermeable  tube  tile-drahia  of  a  superior  construction  for  tiie 
common  brick  drains,  which  altow  tha  decomporing  liquid  refuse  to  permeate 
through  the  foundations.  Otiier  competent  witnesaes  state  tiiat.  In  many 
cases,  the  Inconvenience  of  carrying  tiie  honse^Jralns  under  the  front  rooms 
of  houses  and  across  wide  streete  may  be  avoided,  and  tiie  whole  expense  be 
greatiy  reduced  by  a  better  arrangement,  by  leading  them  Into  small  barrel 
drains,  carried  along  the  back  of  the  tenementa. 

It  appears  by  the  adoption  of  an  hnproved  form  of  sewer  In  the  Holbom 
and  Flnsbury  division,  that,  in  what  are  termed  first-class  sewers,  the  expense 
of  oonstraction  has  been  reduced  from  21f.  to  1  St.  per  foot,  and  of  the  sewers 
for  side  streeta  fimn  I6#.tol0l».,  and  hi  some  eases  to  8i.  (kf.  per  loot ;  and, 
by  an  improved  construction,  the  expense  of  traps  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fonlalr  fnn  gttUy-shootalmto  tba  itaeeta,  Is  vsddced  firom  30*.  to  Kk  each, 
fritilelnoOMrmetropofitan  dittrieta  the  charge  for  pnttiog  Inaaehtrap  is 
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still  3i.  In  the  same  division,  by  the  adoption  of  a  syitem  of  cleansing  by 
flushing  or  flooding  with  water/the  accumulation  of  deposits  of  decoroiiosing 
substances  has  been  prevented  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  sewers ;  and  by 
rendering  unnecessary  the  mode  of  cleansing  by  hand  labour  and  cartage  (at 
once  unhealthy  and  expensive),  50  per  cent  of  the  former  expense  has  been 
saved. 

The  investigation  of  such  details  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  the  highest 
practical  importance,  as  affecting  the  question  of  expense  and  efiidency.  The 
statements  we  hare  received,  are  subject  to  considerable  modifications  in  dif- 
ferent places,  from  the  varying  prices  of  labour  and  materials ;  but  hitherto, 
at  almost  every  step  in  the  progress  of  this  detailed  inquiry,  it  appears  that 
the  practical  course  of  efficient  improvement  is  not  incompatible  with  the  re- 
duction  of  existing  pecuniary  charges,  independent  of  the  vast  gain  in  the 
public  health,  convenience,  and  corotbrt. 

Mr.  Foden,  architect.  In  his  evidence  affords  examples  of  works  In  use,  and 
gives  instances  In  mpport  of  similar  conclusions  advanced  by  other  practical 
witnesses,  that  under  appropriate  arrangements  water  may  be  carried  into 
houses,  proper  house  drains  and  means  of  cleansing  introduced,  and  branch 
sewers  formied  at  nearly  one-half  the  annual  or  weekly  expense  now  incurred 
for  tiie  proper  cleansing  of  the  eetspools  alone. 

Ve  have  appended  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Coultbart,  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  of  the  expense  of  all  the  works  deemed  requisite  for  the  sanatory  Im- 
provement of  that  town,  as  contrasted  with  the  peconlary  saving  of  the  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  excessive  sickness  and  mortality. 

Valub  of  tbb  Rbfuss  and  SrwsRAOB  or  Towkb. 

To  the  subject  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  and  improved 
application  of  the  refuse  and  sewage  of  towns,  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
we  have  directed  and  are  directing  our  inquiries.  In  addition  to  the  instance 
of  the  application  of  a  part  of  the  refuse  of  Edinburgh  to  bgricoltural  pro- 
duction, which  has  already  been  made  public,  we  append  an  account  which 
we  have  obtained  of  a  similar  application  in  long  and' successful  practice  at 
Milan.  Mr.  Ilames  Dean  states  this  system  is  adopted  at  A^burton  in 
Devonshire.  This  topic  is  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of  Captain  Yetcb,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  this  question  and  has  had  occasion  to  report  upon 
it  after  the  survey  of  two  toi^*ns  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
their  sanatory  improvement ; — ^the  subject  Is  further  elucidated  by  Mr.  Roe, 
who  was  called  upon  to  make  surveys,  for  the  drainage  of  Derby  and  Eton. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  at  Hull,  an  instance  of  a  consolidated 
collection  of  all  improvement  rates,  as  well  as  of  all  general  and  local  taxes, 
was  met  with,  and  has  been  recommended  to  our  attention,  as  obviating  some 
of  the  mconveniences  of  a  separate  and  special  rate  for  local  improvements, 
and  of  preventing  the  vexation  and  expense  incurred  by  separate  collections 
of  the  different  rates  for  existing  works.  The  advantage  of  this  consolidated 
collection  is  displayed  In  the  evidence  ot  Mr.  Fox  of  Scnllcoates. 
~  The  evidence  recited  generally  recognizes  that  principle  of  legislation  to  be 
just  and  acceptable,  which  has  been  suggested  for  lightening  the  burthens  of 
future  improvements,  by  spreading  the  expense  of  the  outlay  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  so  that  the  cost  might  be  repaid  within  a  reasonable  time,  with 
interest,  by  an  annual  rate,  or  by  an  addition  to  the  rent,  unless  where  the 
persons  interested  choose  to  perform  the  work  themselves  under  proper  regu- 
lations, or  where  they  prefer  liquidating  the  charge  at  once.  But  the  appli- 
cation  of  this  principle,  which  would  in  so  many  instances  do  away  with  ob- 
jections to  improvements  on  the  ground  of  the  immediate  expense,  and  which 
would  require  to  be  accompanied  by  securities  for  the  protection  of  absent 
parties,  is  a  subject  demanding  further  inquiry  and  consideration. 

DnrBonrx  Vbntilation 

We  have  directed  our  inquiries  into  the  evils  attendant  on  the  over  crowd- 
ing of  dwellings,  and  on  the  bad  construction  .and  imperfect  ventilation  of 
houses,  and  the  defective  regulations  for  the  width  of  courts,  alleys,  and 
streets,  causes  which  are  represented  as  contributing  largely  to  the  extension 
of  disease. 

The  evidence  collected  exhibits  the  great  beneflti  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction of  ventilation,  at  an  expense  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Dr. 
Arnott  explains  the  means  which  he  has  devised  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
he  represents  to  be  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient.  Mr.  Toynbee  instances  the 
successful  application  of  one  of  those  means  to  some  of  the  over*crowded 
rooms,  occupied  both  by  artisans  and  by  persons  of  the  poorer  class  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  evidence  of  Dr.  Rigby,  already  referred  to,  shows  the  import- 
ance of  ventilation  In  rendering  successful  other  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  severe  epidemics  in  the  hospital  to  which  he  is  attached.  Dr. 
(luy  furnishes  examples  of  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  workmen,  that 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  ventilation  to  all  workshops,  in 
which  large  numbers  are  crowded,  or  in  which  processes  are  carried  on  in- 
jurious to  health. 

^!easures  of  external  yent^btion,  by  arrangements  for  the  proper  width 


and  direction  of  streets,  open  an  extended  field  of  inquiry.  Mr.  H.  Austin, 
architect,  presents  an  instance  where  better  arrangements  of  houses  now  form- 
ed into  courts,  alleys,  and  streets,  would  secure  a  superior  ventilation  and 
afford  a  good  return  for  the  outlay. 

Builders  of  the  humbler  as  well  as  of  tlie  higher  dass  of  tenements,  state 
in  their  evidence  losses  incurred,  and  injuries  done  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
the  property,  by  the  building  of  houses  at  wrong  levels,  which  might  hate 
been  obviated  had  there  been  an  autbentic  survey,  with  the  proper  levels  laid 
down,  to  which  they  could  have  had  access,  lliese  witnesses  have  atiestol 
the  utility  of  pre-arranged  lines  of  drainage,  as  guiding  the  direction  of  oef 
buildings,  where  no  other  circumstance  governs  their  dispoeiiion. 

Mr.  Roe,  surveyor  to  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Commission  ofSeK>rt. 
gives  an  instance  of  the  evil  that  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  such  a  soney 
as  the  basis  for  a  correct  system  of  drainage,  and  he  has  adduced  an  estimate 
of  the  large  outlay  probably  requisite  to  repair  the  defects  thus  occasioned. 

With  reference  to  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  we  have  examined  engioeen 
and  competent  witnesses  as  to  the  best  description  of  surveys  requisite  foctbr 
gradual,  efficient,  and  economical  improvement  of  old  districts,  and  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  new  districts.  We  refer  especially  to  the  evideoct  of 
Mr.  Butler  Williams,  Engineer  and  Professor  of  Geodesy  to  the  College  for 
Civil  Engineers  at  Putney ;  of  Captain  Vetch  and  Captain  Dawson,  of  thr 
Royal  Engineers;  and  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Mylne  and  Mr.  Hawkslcy. 

We  have  obtained  and  appended  to  this  report  specimens  of  surveys  upon 
tlie  scale  adopted  for  the  survey  of  towns  now  in  progress  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  with  some  estimates  of  their  cost,  made  in  com- 
pliance with  our  request,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Colby,  K.E. 

Among  the  subjects  still  requiring  investigation,  are  the  effects  of  mam- 
factories  which  emit  offensive  and  deleterious  effluvia ;  and  in  what  manopr 
injury  to  the  public  arising  from  these  causes,  may  be  diminiahed  or  pn- 
vented. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  evidence  has  been  afforded  of  tlie  poUulion 
of  wells,  and  the  increased  offensiveness  of  emanations  from  sewers  caused 
by  the  infiltration  of  water  passing  through  contiguous  grave-yards.  As  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  public  health  by  the  practice  of  interments  in  to«oi 
have  not  been  referred  to  this  commission,  and  as  at  the  time  we  entered 
upon  our  duties  that  subject  was  under  separate  investigation,  we  have  not 
directed  our  special  attention  to  it 

Among  other  important  topics  which  we  have  before  us  is  the  subject  of 
sanatory  regulations  for  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
filth  and  over-crowding,  which  often  render  them  the  seats  of  contagitMis 
diseases,  a  question  which  also  involves  local  regulations  of  police. 

Our  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  means  of  giving  facilities  for  provi<l- 
iug  pablic  walks,  baths,  or  other  convenient  bathing  phices  in  the  vicinity  of 
populous  towns. 

We  have  especially  turned  our  attention  to  the  means  for  Improving  thr 
worst,  and  the  most  crowded  districts,  in  large  towns ;  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, and  of  very  great  difficulty.  It  may  appear  to  be  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  provide  against  the  occurrence,  in  new  districts,  of  the  erils 
which  at  present  prevail  in  parts  of  old  towns  t  but  in  the  Iieart,  and  even  io 
the  immediate  suburbs  of  towns,  not  only  of  ancient,  but  also  of  modem  date, 
where  these  evils  chiefly  abound,  the  value  of  the  property,  the  intricacy  and 
variety  of  the  interests  Involved,  and  the  occupations  and  callings  of  the  in- 
habitants, increase  In  a  great  degree  the  difficulty  of  devising  measures  which 
we  may  be  able  with  confidence  to  recommend  as  effectual,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  capable  of  enforcement.  In  the  recommendation  of  measures  ealco- 
lated  to  have  a  retrospective  effect  upon  such  masses  of  property*  (the  dis- 
position of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  placed  by  the  legislature  under  any 
control,)  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary,  lest,  while  seeking  to  rafford  a 
remedy,  injustice  might  be  done  to  the  inhabitants  or  the  owners.  This  sub- 
ject Is  still  engaging  our  most  anxious  attention. 

In  order  to  admit  of  the  recommendation  of  systematic  and  comprehensive 
measures,  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  many  practical  details 
are  involved,  which  must  be  minutely  examined  and  viewed  equally  in  respect 
to  accuracy  of  principle,  economy  of  execution,  and  adequate  proviaion  fi^ 
regulating  and  defraying  the  necessary  expenses. 

We  anticipate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the 
legislature  for  further  enactments,  before  the  Improvements  so  much  to  be  de« 
sired  can  be  folly  accomplished ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  our  duty  to  state, 
that  in  many  instances  much  might  be  effected,  under  the  existing  laws,  to 
mitigate,  if  not  to  remove,  many  of  the  evils  which  now  prevail. 

In  presenting  this  our  first  report  to  your  Majesty,  we  are  anxioos  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  that  tlie  information  already  elicited  offers  the  reasonahk* 
prospect  that  great  Improvements  may  be  made  to  the  general  benefit  of  all, 
especially  the  poorer  classes  of  your  Majesty's  subjects.  We  entertain  a 
confident  hope  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  submit  to  your  Marty's  recom- 
mendations adapted  to  carry  out  the  object  of  your  Majesty's  cummisnon 
within  as  short  a  period  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  consideration  due  to 
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8o  inportanl  a  lubjeci.    Xu  this  end  wt  arc  cooUauing  oiir  unretniiting  ex^ 
rrtioof. 


(Signed) 


fiacdeuch. 
Lincoln. 

Robert  A  SUney. 
George  Graham. 
ILT.DeLaBeche. 
Lyon  Playfair. 
D.  B.  Rdd. 


Richard  Owen. 

W.  Denison,  Capt.  Royal  Engineen. 

J.  R.  Martin. 
James  Smith. 

Robert  Stephenion. 
iVf.  Cobitt 


We  purpose  giring  the  Engineering  eridence  refSerred  to  in  the  report, 
which  we  shall  iSUghtly  abridge,  and  in  order  to  ayotd  gifing  both  question 
and  answer,  we  haVe  condensed  the  two  into  one. 

On  the  Sitpfly  of  Watbe  to  Towns. 

Mr.  Robert  Thom,^VLt  has  paid  attention  to  the  mechanical  means  of 
supplying  towns  with  water  for  about  30  years.  The  towns  of  Greenock, 
Viikj,  and  Ayr  haye  been  supplied  with  water  on  his  plans  and  superin- 
tendence. Plans  and  estimates  for  the  supply  of  other  towns,  and  of  many 
other  places,  haye  been  giyen  by  him,  but  the  duties  of  his  busineu  of  cotton 
ipmning  rendered  it  Impossible  for  him  to  superintend  the  details  of  ezecu- 
tiDUt  except  in  the  cue  of  the  Rothesay  Spinning  Mills,  the  first  of  his  by- 
dranlie  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Thorn  explained  to  the  Commissioners  the  principle  of  his  plan,  as 
distin|aiBhed  from  other  modes  of  supplying  towns,  as  follows :  He  imagined 
that,  m  answer  to  their  (piestion,  it  was  enough  to  describe  generally  his  own 
plan.  The  distinguishing  features  of  which  were,  the  obtaining  some 
nataral  basin  at  a  sufficient  height,  either  in  itself  containing  a  large  supply 
of  water,  or  into  which  a  great  extent  of  surrounding  surface  can  be  drained. 
Thm  a  reseryoir  is  formed,  which  he  takes  care  shall  be  deep  enough  to  main- 
tain the  water  at  a  low  temperature,  and  to  preyent  the  breeding  of  insects  and 
the  growth  of  yegetables ;  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  at  least  four  months' 
sup^  of  water.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  obtain  a  large  enough  extent  of 
drainage  surface  at  one  place,  other  basins  are  sought  for  and  form  auxiliary 
menroirs,  the  waters  of  which  are  conducted  into  the  main  reseryoir  by 
aqnedocts  furnished  with  sluices  of  a  pecularly  simple  contriyanoe.  To  facili- 
tate the  coUecUng  of  the  water  from  the  surfaces,  catch  water  drains  are 
made  use  of,  and  adyantage,  of  course,  is  taken  of  any  riyulet,  spring,  or 
coUactioD  of  yrater  which  may  be  accessible.  Fh>m  the  main  reseryoir  the 
water  is  led  by  an  aqueduct  to  some  pUce  near  the  town,  where  resenroirs 
can  be  formed,  at  such  a  height  that  the  water  from  them  will  rise  oonsider- 
shly  aboye  the  highest  houses.  There,  two  resenroirs,  or  as  I  term  them, 
regulating  basins,  are  formed,  each  of  them  large  enough  to  contain  two  days' 
rapply  of  water.  From  these  regulating  basins  the  water  is  carried  into  two 
or  more  self-cleaning  filters,  and  from  the  filters  into  two  distributing  basins ; 
the  regulating  basins,  filters,  and  distributing  basins  being  in  juxta-position, 
snd  so  arran^  that  one  of  each  of  them  maybe  connected  together  to  form 
a  set  of  appsfatus.  Two  sets  of  apparatus  are  required,  that  the  one  maybe 
in  use  wMle  the  other  is  cleaning  or  repairing.  From  Uie  distributing  basins 
the  water  is  carried  through  the  streets  by  supply  of  pipes  of  iron,  pUced  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  water  shall  always  flow  in  one  direction,  entering 
St  the  higher  and  wider  end  and  flowing  to  the  bwer  end ;  and  always  kept 
foO  of  the  water  at  high  pressure,  so  that  there  may  be  a  supply  in  readiness 
for  eycry  emergency.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  his  plan,  but  its 
efBdency  depends  so  much  on  a  host  of  minor  details,  that  he  has  thought  it 
right,  in  the  subjoined  note,  to  describe  these  more  fully.  It  may  be  obseryed 
here,  faoweyer,  that  although  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  collecting  sur- 
fooc  water  to  fill  resenroirs,  and  in  carrying  it  from  these  by  aqueducts,  ppes, 
&c,  for  the  supply  of  towns,  yet  there  may  be,  and  often  are,  in  the  modes 
of  forming  these  reseryoirs  and  aqueducts,  and  in  the  contriyanees  to  ensure 
their  permanent  working  condition,  such  diffSerence  as  that  while  the  expense 
of  one  method  shall  fonn  a  perfect  bar  to  its  adoption,  another  mode  shall 
recommend  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  economy,  and  it  has  been  his  oon« 
stant  endeayour  to  unite  nrnpUeiiy  and  tinngth,  so  as  to  ensure  ptrmammi 
dmrmbiiUy  and  preyent  >Wtire  expense. 

In  a  letter  Mr.  Thom  stated,  "  In  every  case  where  the  distributary  basin 
can  be  placed  high  enough,  the  pipes  in  the  streets  ought  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly full,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  extinguish 
firb ;  and  the  distributary  basin  should  be  placed  high  enough  to  send  the 
water  oyer  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses,  oy  merely  putting  the  hose  of  a 
fire-engitte  on  one  of  the  fire*plugs,  which  should  be  attached  to  the  pipes  at 
ibort  distances  through  all  the  streets.  This  I  haye  done  in  Greenock,  Pais* 
ley,  and  whereyer  I  gaye  the  plans ;  the  adyantage  is  immense ;  and  were  it 
property  and  generally  practised,  there  would  be  little  need  for  insurances 
from  fire.  Proyision  should  also  be  made  for  cleaning  the  streets,  lanes, 
tewert,  &c  by  the  water.  When  the  cholera  commenced  at  Greenock,  the 
many  dirty  streets  and  lanes  in  that  town  were  cleansed  by  a  copious  supply 
of  water  sent  down  from  the  Shaw's  Water  Aqueduct.  Hence,  in  all  proba- 
bily,  the  few  deaths  which  happened  there,  compared  to  those  at  Dundee, 
Dumfries,  Musselburgh,  and  other  places  similarly  low  and  dirty."  Mr. 
Tbom  is  of  opinion  that  that  which  was  done  at  Greenock  wou)d  senre  other 
towns,  whereyer  there  is  head  preuure  enough  to  raise  the  water  oyer  the 
hovaeii  whether  thai  pressure  is  obtained  by  grarity  or  any  ^wer.    By  the 


grayitating  system  no  additional  expense  is  incurred ;  but  where  steam  or  any 
other  power  is  used  to  rdse  the  water  the  expense  is  very  great  Hence  the 
unwillingness  of  water  companies,  who  have  to  maintain  a  mechanical  power 
to  keep  their  pipes  f^  at  high-pressure. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  a  similar  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  of  kee^g  the  water  always  on  at  high  pressure ;  and  that  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  streets  a  servant  girl  will  put  on  the  hose  in  the  morning, 
and  with  this  hose  sweep  the  pavement,  that  once  a  week  a  stronger  hose  is 
used,  and  they  sweep  or  cleanse  the  front  of  the  house  up  to  the  highest  win- 
dows ;  and  thst,  on  an  occasion  of  fire,  they  immediately  apply  the  hose,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  into  the  room  where  the  fire 
takes  pUce ;  is  that  an  arrangement  which  you  believe^  frdm  your  experience 
at  Greenock,  is  generally  practicable  ?^It  is  perfectly  practicable,  under  the 
conditions  noticed  in  my  answer  to  the  foregoing  qaery.  It  wu  practised  by 
myself  on  a  small  scale  SO  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  the  modes  of  laying  the  vrater-pipea  for  distribution,  are 
there  any  defects  common,  which  you  think  yon  have  avoided  in  places  where 
you  have  had  occasion  to  superintend  the  auppltes  of  vrater  ?  One  common 
defect  is  the  permitting  the  water  to  flow  along  the  pipes  in  either  direction 
occasionally,  thus  stirring  up  the  sediment,  and  sending  a  stream  of  turbid 
water  into  the  houses. 

Is  that  error  in  distribution  a  fault  which  might  be  prevented  in  very  large 
supplies,  or  only  in  small  towns  ?^It  may  be  prevented  in  all  supplies,  whe- 
ther for  large  or  small  towns,  if  proper  arrangements  be  made  at  first. 

With  reelect  to  the  filtration  of  water,  have  you  adopted  any  peculiar 
modes-of  filtration,  to  which  you  can  speak  as  having  been  successful  in  any 
pkoes  where  yon  had  the  superintendence  of  the  sup^y  ?— At  Greenock, 
Paisley,  and  Ayr,  I  erected  oe^-eteatU^JUten,^ 

The  cost  of  this  filter  was  under  600t,  and  the  quantity  of  pure  water  pro- 
duced regmlarfy  every  24  hours  is,  on  the  average,  106,632  cubic  feet.  The 
expense  of  a  filter,  therefore,  to  give  a  supply  of  "water  of  the  best  qualityybr 
/nif/y  pwrpotet^  to  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  may  be  safely  taken  at 
soot  From  often  finding  pure  spring-water  in  the  moors,  where  the  soil  for 
many  miles  was  composed  of  peat  or  moss,  I  suspected  there  vras  somesub- 
stanoe  in  the  earth  which,  by  oombining  with  the  tannin  or  colouring  mat- 
ter, rendered  the  water  pure,  and  this  was  proved  to  my  entire  sattsfM^tion  by 
a  careful  inspection  oMf  the  minerals  in  the  hills  above  Greenock.  I  there 
ascertained  that  the  moss  water,  by  flowing  over  or  through  a  particuUr  species 
of  lava  or  trap-rock  (amalgoiloid),  became  fine  spring  water.  Since  then,  I 
fafve  used  the  substance  as  a  substitute  for  charcoal,  vrith  perfect  success  and 
much  economy.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  hills  above  Greenock  being 
composed  of  this  substance,  it  may  be  had  at  a  nominal  price. 

The  filters  are  composed  of  very  fine  pure  sand,  mixed  with  animal  char- 
coal fSor  the  purpose  of  decomposing  any  vegetable  matter  with  which  the 
water  may  be  impregnated.  The  effoct  of  such  a  filter,  besides  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  is  to  render  the  water  dear  though  previously  turbid. 
AiSmal  charcoal  is  the  most  powerful  agent  he  knows  of.  He  has  contruted 
its  action  with  that  of  ordinary  charcoal  or  a  mixture  of  ordinary  charcoal 
vrith  other  substances,  and  found  it  more  powerful  and  to  last  longer  than 
ordinary  charcoaL— He  has  used  ordinary  charcoal  vrith  other  substances ; 
but  finding  that  it  lost  its  effect  sooner  than  animai  charcoal,  he  discontinued 
its  use.^ — Some  kinds  vrill  last  several  years.  The  sand  did  not  contain  any 
other  earthy  substances;  it  was  dean  ftom  the  sea-shore,  of  a  lightish  brown 
cdonr.  The  filter  only  had  one  stratum  of  coarse  sand,  the  under  part  of  which 
is  gravd,  next  a  fine  gravd,  and  so  on  finer  and  finer  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  inchM — and  after  that  the  fine  sand  above  mentioned.  He  mixed  the 
charcoal  with  the  sand^— He  has  a  small  head  of  water  of  only  one  or  two 
feet  at  most  upon  the  filter ;  the  purest  vrater  is  produced  with  a  small 
pressure.— A  filter  of  6000  feet  area  supplies  a  population  approximating  to 
40,000  people ;  but  it  depends  much  on  the  previous  purity  of  the  water. 
It  would  be  within  bounds  hj  taking  half  the  proportion  for  a  filter  of  thai 
size. — He  has  no  precise  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  animal  cbarcnal  required 
for  a  given  quantity  of  water.  He  uses  the  charcoal  in  about  the  proportion 
of  one  of  charcoal  to  dght  or  ten  of  sand.  The  same  charcoal  might  be  used- 
over  again,  after  sul^ecting  it  to  the  purifying  process,  if  it  could  be  sepa- 
rated  from  the  sand.  He  has  not  the  power  of  separating  it  from  the  sand 
when  it  is  used  in  the  proportion  stated ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while,  as  the  quantitity  is  so  small  and  lasts  so  long.  I  have  sometimes  used 
chareoal  in  lai^  layers  by  itsdf,  and  in  such  cases  it  might,  with  economyr 
be  rebumed  and  used  again. 

In  a  letter  Mr.  Thom  has  stated, "  Where  rivulets  or  lakes  are  not  in  the 
vicinity,  the  surfooe-water  alone  might,  in  most  cases,  be  rendered  suffident, 
if  artfolly  and  economically  diverted  Into  reservoirs  by  small  aqueducts,  as  at 
Rothesay  Mills.  The  average  annual  depth  of  rain  which  falls  in  Great 
Britain  is  probably  above  three  feet ;  in  the  west  of  Scotiand  it  is  greatiy 
more ;  and  at  Paisley  and  at  Greenock  Waterworks,  I  have  ascertained  that 
about  dght-tenths  of  the  whole  has  been  made  avaihMe  to  the  reservoirs. 
At  Rothesay,  where  the  declivity  of  the  ground  it  less,  and  its  surface  more 
broken  and  porous,  the  proportion  available  is  only  about  six-tenths  of  what 
fidls  there. 

He  considers  that,  by  proper  economy,  the  surface  water  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  and  places  may  be  made  available  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
I  supposed.  p..   .  . 

He  had  already  sUted  that,  in  some  ^dfllii^ght-tenths,  and  others  only 

1  We  sbaU  give  •  dfawtng  end  doKrtptkm  of  the  filter  next  moath.>EdHor. 
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•ix-tenibt  of  what  falls  naj  be  ooDectod*  It  it  9mft  ihanlbit^  kMwiog  the 
fall  in  any  given  plaoe»  and  the  nature  of  tbe  wafun  tad  8ahioil»  to  calculate 
If  bat  quantity  a  given  eiteot  of  iurlbce  will  produce. 

The  calculation  most  depend  very  greatly  on  tbe  lubatratnin  of  « portion  of 
the  ground,  but  more  upon  tbe  aanoothaeaa  and  declivity  of  tbe  aurlMie*  If 
the  surface  be  smootb  and  steep,  the  water  runs  off  so  quickly  that  little  sinks 
into  the  earth. 

Tbe  smallest  town  which  Mr.  Thorn  has  applied  machinery  to  is  Camp- 
beUtown,  of  7000  inhabitants,  which  was  supplied  at  a  coal  of  about  2,50ML 
When  be  spcuyis  of  a  snpi^,  be  always  means  two  cubic  foet,  or  about  13 
gallons  per  diem  for  every  individual  of  tbe  population. 

He  is  awire  that  that  is  very  much  bekrw  the  consumption  in  Lottdon, 
but  as  a  family  supply  merely,  I  rather  think  it  will  be  fbund  to  eMeed  that 
of  London. 

He  does  not  at  tbe  moment  recollect  tbe  retmna  of  consumption  that  have 
been  made  from  tbe  water-werka in  London;  but  be  baa  seen  them,  and 
beard  them  eiplained.  Judging  from  bia  knowledge  of  tbe  facts  in  other 
towns,  be  should  say  that  tbe  quantities  set  down  were  rarely  delivered. 
Some  years  ago,  be  had  tbe  means  of  ascertaimng  the  quantity  supplied  to 
Glasgow,  and  fbund  that  it  did  not  amount  to  13  gaUons  for  each,  and  of 
wbich  nearly  one-fourth  was  suffered  to  run  vraste,  from  the  Imperfect  state 
of  their  works.  In  Perth,  tbe  quantity  supplied  to  each  individual  was  only 
8  eallons.  In  Greenock  and  Paisley,  where  the  pipes  are  kept  constantly 
fufl,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  people  from  using  what  they  please, 
the  quantity  taken  ii  less  than  12  gaUons  for  CMh*  These  €Mts  lead  me  to 
question  reporta  wbich  state  the  fsmfly  anpply  beyond  13  gallona  per  diem. 
In  London,  doubtless,  the  quantity  used  for  watoing  tbe  streets,  &t  puUic 
works  and  tbe  like,  must  be  very  greets  At  Campbe&town,  a  family  of  five 
individuals  will  be  anpplied  with  water  lor  about  It.  44.  per  annum.  Tbe 
cost  at  Ayr  for  tbe  aame  quantity  is  2t.  Sd.;  at  PaisleT  it  is  2t.  M  In 
Greenock,  I  think,  it  is  about  2fw  M  Mr.  Thom  allowa  u  this  caae  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed;  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear, charge  of 
soperintendenoe,  and  the  like,  being  always  indnded  in  bis  estimate,  fbey 
are  all  high  pressure  servieaa  readung  to  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  beving  all 
tbe  advantages  of  being  enabled  to  put  out  fires,  and  supply  tbe  dstems  at 
tbe  tops  of  houses.  He  aUowa  besides  the  5  per  cent,  aa  much  as  will  keep 
tbe  machinery  in  complete  order.  In  thoae  towns  there  ia  an  acclivity,  t 
hill,  which  gives  a  high  reservoir.  He  thinks  it  would  in  cases  where  a 
town  is  on  ft  dead  flat  be  poasiUe  profitably  to  raise  the  water  bgr  mechanical 
force  for  applicatkm  to  the  several  pmposea  ef  eztinguisbing  firti*  9»d  wash- 
ing streets  and  houses,  and  so  on. 

The  supply  of  water  for  the  different  towne  referred  to  has  been  from  very 
different  distances.  The  expense  has  been  increased  to  ft  very  small  extent 
aecording  to  tbe  distance.  If  yon  go  farther  from  n  town,  land  is  generally 
cheaper,  and  there  are  fewer  intemjptione  to  tbe  operaliens.  The  cost  of 
making  the  reservoir  is  the  same,  or  nearty  the  same,  at  whatever  distance 
it  be.  Tbe  increase  of  expense,  thercfore,  anaea  from  tbe  increaeed  length 
of  the  aqueduct  only,  wbidi  is  a  trifling  item  in  the  calculation  for  the  eu|^ 
of  a  town.  At  Qreoiock,  when  tbe  aqnedod  peases  through  mgged  and 
impractkable  ground,  and  waa  a  work  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  tbe  cost  of 
it  was  only  about  400/L  per  mUe,  exchMife  of  the  priee  of  the  land,  and  it  is 
capable  of  passing  ft  full  supply  for  ft  city  of  500,000  inhfthitanta. 

Mr.  Thom  stated  his  practice  in  Inying  down  water  pipes,  and  in  distribut- 
ing viater  for  the  attabunent  of  the  olQeet  ef  keeping  the  irater  cool,  to  be  as 
follows  &— the  sitoations  for  the  reaervoirs,  basins,  and  filtefi,b«ng  obtained, 
as  above  described,  be  proceeds  to  notice  acme  details  ef  practice  which  am 
peculiar,  and  on  wbidi  part  of  the  success  of  his  plan  is  dependent.  In 
makiag  the  aqueducts  for  conveying  tbe  water  horn  one  reservoir  to  another, 
or  from  tbe  reservoir  to  the  bnaas.  the  ordbinry  practice  is  to  take  tbe  most 
direct  line  between  the  extremea ;  croaainc  vaUeya  by  aqnedoct  bridgee  or 
embankments,  and  ovtreoming  the  many  other  dWlonltita  which  attend  the 
method  by  equally  expensive  expedients.  Hia  method  is  to  wmd  along  tbe 
slopea,  however  for  it  reqnirea  to  go  abont,  descsading  only  with  such  a  fall 
as  will  aUow  the  vraier  to  flow  with  e  gentle  current.  He  eodeavoura  to 
select  the  course  of  the  aqueduct,  so  that  it  may  form  the  main  drain  of  the 
faruM,  and  be  a  fenoe  between  portkms  whi^  it  is  advisable  to  keep  sepn- 
rated/— poaaessint,  toe,  the  advantage  of  afliuding  drinking  places  for  the 
cattle,  the  aouednct  is,  by  tbe  farmer,  eetecfned  rather  a  benefit  than  other* 
wise.  The  details  of  tbe  formation  of  the  reaervoin,  embenkments,  sloioest 
and  regulating  apparatus,  cannot  be  well  undentood  without  illnatnlive 
figures.  The  filter  be  has  described;  he  then  noticed  some  peculiaritiee  in 
in  his  manner  of  lAymg  the  service-pipes  from  the  diatribtingbaaina.  Tbeee 
pipes  are  of  iron,  and,  aa  baa  been  already  noticed,  are  laid  so  that  the  wi^er 
shall  alvrays  fiow  akmg  them  in  one  direction,  entering  at  tbe  higher  end  and 
proModing  to  the  lower  end.  At  tbe  lower  end  of  eech  range  ft  deanaity 
cock  is  fixed,  which  is  opened  occasionally  to  dear  ont  any  rust  or  mud  which 
may  have  accunudated  in  tbe  pipe,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would 
of  course,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  water.  Tbe  pipes  are  constantly 
kept  full ;  in  addition  to  the  advantages  already  detailed,  as  attendant  on  tlus, 
he  mentions  the  foUoiring : — ^Tbere  ia  no  limit  to  tbe  quantity  that  the  poorest 
inhabitant  may  take  at  all  times.  There  is  no  risk  of  turbid  water  being 
icsrried  into  the  bouses  by  the  water  rushing  along  empty  pipea  eveir  time  it 
us  8et  on.  Tbe  pipes  are  laid  underground  to  a  minimum  depth  of  three  feet 
under  the  surface  of  tbe  pavement ;  where  they  can  conveniently  be  laid 
deeper  ii  ia  done  |  the  water  is  thus  kept  cooler  and  of  finer  quality,  and  risk 
v(  injury  from  froat  is  avoided.    In  some  osaei,  in  order  to  aflted  pnfate 


booses  very  fine  cold  water,  be  sinks  an  iron  cistern  to  hold  about  20gsnoBi 
8  or  10  feet  below  the  bottom  of  their  oeOar,  and  snpi^y  it  with  water  bj  a 
small  lead  pipe  entering  its  top.  Another  small  pipe  ia  inserted  at  about 
four  inches  above  tbe  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  carried  up  to  the  ceUsr 
whero  the  water  Is  to  be  drawn  off.  Thus,  for  an  expense  of  about  51,  a 
family  ia  supplied  with  one  of  Uie  greatest  luxuries  which  can  be  enjoyed— 
pure  spsrkling  ice-cold  water. 

For  tbe  altitude  necessary  to  give,  for  tbe  supply  of  booses  merely,  it  is 
enough  that  tbe  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  higniBst ;  but  for  security  sgsinst 
fires,  the  water  should  have  a  pressure  suffident  to  throw  it  with  great  force 
over  the  highest  bouse.  At  Greenock,  there  is  a  pressure  of  250  foet,  which 
is  150  feet  above  the  surface  levd  of  the  highest  street. 

Supposing  there  was  a  dead  levd,  and  it  was  wished  to  send  the  water  to 
such  a  height  as  to  extinguish  fire  in  houses,  tbere  should  not  be  leis  than 
20  feet  bead  above  tbe  bouse ;  less  might  do.  but  more  is  be  tier. 

Mr.  Thom  explained  tbe  cause  of  an  acddent  which  occurred  at  Greenock— 
"An  ill-constructed  embankment  gave  way,  and  by  tbe  torrent  of  water  let 
loose,  40  lives  were  lost,  and  damage  done  to  property  to  tbe  extent  of  WOL 
or  7000^  In  this  embankment  tbe  foce  next  tbe  water  wu  Tcry  steep,  sad 
no  care  bad  been  tdced  to  made  it  impervious  to  water  or  ▼ermin ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  moles  and  vrater  mice  had  perforated  it  like  a  riddl^, 
during  the  drought  in  seareh  of  water ;  and  when  tbe  fiood  came  and  raised 
the  water  above  these  holes,  it  rushed  throosh  them  with  such  force  as  to 
sweep  away  the  embankment  to  iu  base  in  a  few  minutes." 

Mr.  Thom  condnded  his  evidence  by  observing^-**  I  maj  repeat,  that  I  aai 
clearly  of  opinion  that  no  town  ought  to  be  cmdeved  foUy  supplied  with 
water,  uuIms  tbe  pipes  are  kept  constantly  foil,  and  arrangemenU  made  bv 
which  a  powerful  force  of  water  can  be  taken  from  them  at  ft  moment's 
notice,  to  extinguish  fire  in  any  part  of  tbe  toim.  high  or  tow.  Bnt  this,  I 
fear  will  be  found  impracticable  without  the  assistance  of  Government  sad 
the  LegisUture.  So  powerfol  are  many  of  tbe  present  water  companies,  lo 
strong  the  chain  of  interest  which  bbids  them  together,  and  so  large  is  the 
capltd  sunk  in  the  present  imperfect  works,  which  the  improved  system 
would  supersede,  that  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  certain  towns  properiy  simpUsd 
with  wholesome  water,  unless  tbe  powerfol  dd  of  Government  and  the  Ugts- 
lature  are  brou^t  to  bear  down  their  selfish  oppodtion.  And  it  were  dearly 
better,  even  to  impose  a  toed  tax  to  compensate  such  compeniea,  than  that 
tbe  hedth  and  comfort  of  the  oommunity  should  continue  longer  to  suffer 
by  withholding  from  them  tbe  first  necessary  of  lifo— ft  copiooa  sw'J  ^ 
pure  water." 

To  B€  eonthmii. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OP  THK  GENERAL  FAILURE  OF  CANAI;> 
IN  AMERICA.* 

By  W.  R.  Casey,  Civil  Engineer. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  inherent  defect  moat  exist  in  American  canals  gens- 
rally  to  have  brought  about  the  present  deptorable  results.  It  is  ttue  that 
nearly  all  these  works  have  been  constracted  by  the  governments  of  the  dtf- 
ferent  SUtes  and  Pronnces,  and  under  all  the  well  known  disadvantages  of 
that  system ;  and,  we  might  argue  with  some  reason,  that  in  tlie  bands  of 
private  companies  they  would  have  bisen  more  eflSdently  as  weD  as  more 
cheaply  completed,  owing  to  tbe  superior  sagacity.  Integrity  and  akill  of  thr 
directors  and  engineera  of  works  carried  on  by  priyate  enterprise.  Thus  it  li 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  president,  board  of  direetorsand  enginofr  at  thi 
head  of  a  saaaJl  private  work,  costing  two  or  thrse  hundred  thonannd  dollars, 
in  every  napect-diaraeter,  ddll  and  wealth— inoompainbly  above  the  g»* 
Temnent  commissioner^  boarda  of  worka  and  tMr  engfaieera,  entsnsiad  wHb 
the  aisposal  of  millions.  But  admiuing  all  thia»  It  would  merely  skew  thst 
the  cost  of  tbe  works  bad  been  too  great,  whi  la  Hi  practice  we  find,  that  be- 
ddes  this  obtious  dlsadTantage,  they  Ifibour  under  tbe  still  greater  ens  of 
having—practicdly  speaking— no  income,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  Chenango 
canal,  which  has  a  gross  income  of  about  1S|000  dolkra,  on  a  cost  of  2} 
nuUiona. 

Tbe  only  canda  wbicb  now  yield  a  surplus  are  tbe  Erie  and  Ohio  canals, 
owned  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Obioi  and  the  Delaware,  and  Hudsee, 
and  ScbuylkUl  canals,  owned  by  private  companies  In  New  York  and  Bom- 
sylvania.t  Ths  Larehine  cand  in  Canada  waa  produeavc,  bnt  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  •' board  of  works,'*  is  not  bkdy  to  remdn  so  mneh  lonftf . 
Its  **eidargement'*  baa  been  already  commenced.  Vdunea  would  not  eonvty 
to  tbe  dtisena  of  New  York  dl  which  that  dngle  word  eonjuree  up. 

Had  tbe  Erie  and  Ohio  canals  been  left  to  thdr  own  resourcea  their  sloek 
would  never  haTe  been  at  par.  The  former  recdved  dx  millions  from  tolb 
during  tbe  first  four  years  of  Its  cxiaience— nearly  Its  entire  coat— and  tbe 
comptroller  shows,  doc.  iO,  p.  45. 1844,  that,  charging  and  allowing  intermt. 
tbe  balance  is  4,179,291  dollsra  46  against  tbe  canal— omitting,  of  courts, 

«  This  urtick  orlginaUy  »ppMrcd  la  tht  **  Amerioan  Bailrotd  Journal.'* 
tTbfC**"'         *  *    'HUt  of  tbt  Ohio  is  of  conns  omitted. 
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the  cnoiBioiit  rams  sptnl  on  the  ralwgenwnL  Tbe  canals  of  Ohio  have 
been,  and  eontinae  to  bt  suppoHed  hj  divect  Uiailon*  and  that  aKvaatif  e 
has  become  neetssary  here  for  a  few  years  at  least*  Tbe  two  private  can^ 
above  alhided  to  lead  to  the  antfaraoite  region  of  PomtyWania;  one,  the 
Schuylkill  canal  ktu  made  immense arideods,  but  the  stock  has  lalleagieaily, 
and  the  toll  has  been  redooed  to  three  miBa  per  ton  per  mUe;  tbe  other  is 


Ibe  Erie  canal,  though  oonleirii^  eonsMerable  beoefito  on  the  country,  has 
also  eserled  a  powerfol  tnfluenee  in  a  contrary  direotion,  and  for  five  months  of 
cMh  of  the  kst  four  yean  it  has  been  complained  of— each  sneeeedingyear  more 
Utterly^'-aa  an  Intolerable  miiance,  injorhig  aMkc  the  wesUrn  producer  and 
•asUm  eonsnmer  by  Its  hideone  monopoly.  Canals  intended  lor  the  oeal 
trade  are  comparatively  little  affnted  by  the  long  winters  of  New  Tofk  and 
northern  Pennsylvania ;  but»  canals  dcawtng  their  main  inoome  from  tbe 
eonntry  tbroogh  which  they  pass,  and,  still  more  so,  thofe  depending  on  the 
tcade  of  the  lakes,  have  their  natfalness  greatly  Impaired  l:^  being  dosed 
doling  the  winter  months.  This  objection  is  insuperable,  becomes  stronger 
every  year,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  the  undertaking  of  any  more 
eanalB  in  the  country,  north  of  Philadelphia  at  least. 

▲gain,  the  grasping  spirit  in  which  many  canals  have  been  projected  has 
bessi  mmoua  to  their  prospecU  for  any  reasonable  period.  The  enlarged 
Srie  and  the  Brobdignag  canals  of  Canada  were  each  to  bear  to  the  ocean 
/Aetradeofthe  west;  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  canals  were  each  to  fur- 
liih  Ibe  avenue  for  <Ae  ooal  trade  of  tbe  eountry.  But  we  find  tbe  coal  as 
w^  aa  tbe  western  trade  flowing  through  nuflmrous  channels  already,  and 
many  more  will  aoon  be  added.  In  England,  canals  are  generally  suoeessfuJ, 
but  tboogb  doing  an  immense  businem  they  are  very  small,  some  of  the  most 
important  having  kxks  only  dgbt  or  ten  feet  wide.  Again,  tbe  capital  in« 
Tested  In  all  tbe  private  eanab  in  tbe  kingdom  is  only  5^775,0001.  sterling, 
ahont  tbe  sum  expended  on  canals  tai  New  York,  little  mote  than  the  cost  of 
the  canala  of  Pennsyhanta,  and  about  twice  the  probable  coat  of  tbe  canals 
ef  Canada.  What  a  contraat  between  the  views  of  tbooe  investing  their  own 
BMney,  and  tbe  conduct  of  those  who  expend  the  money  of  the  public ! 
Slgbiaen  milhoaa  of  people,  with  wealth,  industry  and  enterprise  unparalleled 
in  tbe  annala  of  mankind,  expend  in  fifty  or  sixty  years  about  thirty-four 
milHons  of  dollars:  six  milfions  In  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Canada, 
with  wealth  comparatively  nominal,  contrive  to  lay  out  about  sixty  millions 
of  dollars  in  one  fourth  tbe  time.  The  capacity*of  these  little  English  canals 
is  immense,  their  cost  and  management  comparatively  slight  and  easy. 

A  boat  will  csrry  about  30  toos^  and  as  one  of  the  old  single  k>cks  of  the 
Brie  canal  fusses  116  boaU  in  15  boors,  alock  little  more  than  half  the  width 
will  leasily  pass  200  boaU  per  34  hours,  and  is  abundantly  adequate  to  tbe 
trade  of  any  caoal  likely  to  exist  in  this  country.  Tbe  Engish  canals,  with 
a  souU  amount  invested  in  their  construction,  accommodate  an  immense 
traffic  And  are  as  valuable  to  their  proprietors  as  they  are  useful  and  honor- 
able to  the  country.  Here  the  reverse  is  generally  the  case.  For  example, 
the  Genesee  valley  canal  will  cost  about  60,000  dollars  per  raile,  the  cost  of 
tbe  Lowell  railway,  the  best  in  AoMriva ;  the  income  of  the  former  is  esti- 
mated by  its  friends  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  actual  in- 
come of  the  latter  is  15  per  cent.  Again,  one  mile  of  the  Cornwall  caoal 
in  Canada  cost  as  much  as  fifteen  mites  of  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence 
railway,  with  cars,  engines,  buildings  and  wharfs,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if 
tbe  income  from  the  twelve  mliss  of  canal  equal  half  the  revenue  of  the  rail- 
way. The  two  private  railwaya  are  adapted  to  the  business  of  their  respec- 
UTe  localities ;  viewed  in  this  light,  the  two  government  canals  are  monstro- 
sities of  the  first  order.* 

Tbe  Ohio  canal  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  This  work  is 
above  300  miles  kmg,  is  without  a  rival,  cost  only  4,100,000  dollars,  traverses 
the  heart  ofasuperi)  eonntry  contaiidng  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
connects  the  two  greatest  chains  of  inland  navigation  on  the  face  of  theglobe 
--the  Ohio  with  the  lakes.  Tet  the  gross  Income  last  year  was  only  322,754 
dollars,  82,  yielding,  a«em:ding  to  the  commissioners,  ''4)  percent  on  the 
cost  of  the  canaL"  Had  not  this  canal  been  constructed  at  the  moderate  cost 
of  13,000  dollars  per  mile,  it  must  have  been  supported  by  taxation,  as  is  now 
tbe  case  with  tbe  other  canals  of  that  State,  for  some  of  whidi  money  has 
been  borrowed  within  a  fsw  years  at  7  per  omt !  though  their  sources  of  In- 
come are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ohio  canal,  which,  in  fact,  ranks  next  to 
tbe  Sam  eannl.  Ten  years'  esperieaoe  on  this  canal  demonstrate,  in  a  man- 
ner admitUng  ei  «m»  csvil,  that  the  wealthy  and— for  Amerien—popukms  re- 
giosi  nl  (Mo  barely  supports  one  of  tbe  cheapest,  if  not  the  very  cheapest 
canal  in  Uie  c«nntry«  Iba  Erie  canal  has  been  a  complete '*  ignis  (atuus'*  to 
the  otbet  Stals^  bAVing  been  paraded  before  the  country  as  a  work  which 
Imd  ekved  its  psime  cosU  when  in  fact  it  was  in  arrears  for  interest  The 
ib«uUr  advaiHi^ea  of  tbe  position  of  the  Erie  caoal,  its  heavy  granU  and 
|s<nbar  privilegss  render  it  a  dangerous,  a  ruinous  precedent 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  were  underUken,  principeliy  by  indivi- 
dualSk  after  the  ranali,  and  though  nearly  one  hundred  milltons  of  dollars 
have  been  invmted  in  them,  they  yield  about  five  per  cent  The  railways  of 
E^land— the  m^t  eUnowUtttfy  works  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  sxcki* 


sivety  the  resuUs  of  private  enterpriie— have  beett  coastnieted  within  fifteen 
yeafs,at  the  enormous  eost  of  52,000,000^  and  yieldafahr  retmrn  on  the 
capf  tal  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  their  sources  of  Income  difler  materially 
from  those  of  canals-^n  other  words,  that,  though  both  may  succeed,  a  rail- 
way may  flourish  where  a  canal  cannot  exist  For  example,  the  Middlesex 
canal  has  been  abandoned,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  Lowell  railway. 

The  trade  of  the  canal  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  has  increased 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between  those  points.  When  the  population 
and  trade  of  this  eonntry  shall  approach  those  of  Engknd,  It  Is  not  impossi- 
ble that  canals  of  reasonable  dimensions,  cheaply  constructed,  may  auocted 
in  seose  of  tbe  more  soutbero  Slates. 

The  public  are  just  beghmhig  to  appreciate  the  losses  surtafaied  by  tbe  fhre 
months*  annual  deep  of  the  ctmals,  and  the  papers  from  Boston  to  Detroit 
have,  during  tbe  past  wteter,  tesmid  with  Invectives  against  the  law  of  New 
York  which  aetnally  denies  to  the  farmer  that  wbkh  tbe  State  of  Maryland 
accords  to  the  slave— tbe  right  to  send  bb  pvodnoe  to  market  In  any  way  he 
pleaset-4)y  tvmpike,  railroad  or  steamboat  Bot  not  only  da  tbe  canals  fur- 
nish a  tedious  route  during  a  little  more  than  half  tbe  year;  but  that  very 
circumstance  tends  to  raise  the  cost  of  that  Inferior  accommodation,  for  the 
cost  of  maintaing  them  would  be  nearly  the  same  were  they  open  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  income  would  be  greater ;  tbe  same  capital  and  annual  ex- 
penditure would  yield  double  tbe  Income. 

Tbe  advantages  of  tbe  Erie  canal  in  a  military  point  of  view  have  been 
painfully  dwelt  on.  Tet  it  can  never  be  more  than  a  very  bumtde  auxiliary 
of  tbe  private  railways  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  during  the  summer  months, 
Its  <9ening  being  too  late  and  Its  dosing  too  early  to  render  It  of  any  vahie 
at  the  most  important  momenta— the  commencement  and  closing  of  a  cam- 
paign. More  than  this,  these  very  works  have  been  built  in  spite  of  the 
canal  interest  which  is  still  an  incubus  on  the  spirit  of  honest  enterprise. 
Again,  the  Rideau  canal  Is  a  truly  mitltary  work,  yet  a  railway  firom  Mon- 
treal to  Kingston;  at  a  eoit  of  fonr  ailfiona  of  dollm,  would,  in  tbe  event  of 
war,  save  more  than  this  sum  auranlly,  and  wonld  render  that  portion  of  tbo 
province  ImpregnaMe  to  any  foree  likebr  to  be  brought  against  it  It  woold 
also  clear  expensss,  and  three  or  four  per  cent  evfn  now.  So  with  regard  to 
B^Qdo,  a  forte  overwhelming  from  Its  nnmbeft  eOnld  be  oolleeted  thers  in  a 
fow  days.  During  the  late  insurrections  in  Canada  the  £40,000  steriing,  la- 
vented  by  a  fow  indlvidnals  in  tbe  Champlain  and  St  Lawrence  railway, 
eootrlboted  materially  to  tbe  defence  of  tbe  province,  wbiletbe  millions 
spent  on  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  canals  were  absohitely  umlsss.  In « 
of  a  piotraoted  eontest  tbe  aanala  would  of  eoorse  eonm  into  play  to  i 
extent 

The  main  "  causes  of  tbe  general  foilare  of  the  canals'*  of  this  ooontry  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  being  closed  nearly  half  tbe  year ;  to  the  small  amount 
of  business  their  peculiar  accommodation  enables  them  to  command  In  a 
thinly  settisd  country ;  to  their  low  rate  of  speed,  and  to  their— with  few  ex- 
ceptiona— great  cost.  Whether  these  objeetions  are  nkely  to  be  overtome  to 
any  extent  worthy  of  notice,  the  reader  must  deekle  for  himself.  For  ay 
own  part,  I  donbt  whether  tbe  canals,  from  tbe  St  Lawrence  to  tbe  Missis- 
sippi wit),  ten  years  hence,  have  yielded  one  per  osnt  on  tbe  capital  invested 
in  their  constraetlon ;  and  omitting  tbe  Brie,  (Mo  and  the  two  private  canals 
referred  to  above,  I  do  not  believe  tbe  others  will,  during  that  time,  clear 
repairs  and  renewab :  In  other  words,  that  tbehr  foilnre  wtH  be  complete  and 
in  some  cases  lend  to  their  abandonment 

Since  tbe  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  the  report  of  the  canal  committee 
to  the  ssMto,  doc  99^  18M,  which,  with  that  devotkm  to  principle,  so  promi- 
nsnt  a  trait  in  the  American  potttidaa,  aecording  to  de  Tocqueville,  is  very 
seven  on  tbooe  pvcgests  which  have  become  decidedly  mpopular^tbe  lateral 
canals  and  tbe  ealargemsntr-bnt  says  not  a  word  of  a  vastly  gvsater  evil,  the 
canal  monopoly.  Tbis  argnaenta  agahist  any  farUmr  exfcndilures  are  part 
of  tboae  misd  by  ethers,  myself  among  the  mat,  some  yearn  since,  when  20 
of  tbe  pteist  debt  of  twenty-eight  mUBona  might  have  basn  saved.  There 
\a,  however,  n  good  iUnstratioo  on  pofs  15,  where,  apeak|ng  of  tlm  Chenango 
c8Ml,ititsai^t*"Tbnsltls8SSii,itwoukibavebee»ct(|iHper  for  tbe  State 
to  have  made  a  road  and  hired  teamstew  at  eipenske  iitos  to  transport  the 
produce  of  that  country  in  ordimry  wagons ;  andtha  commnnity  would  have 
had  tbe  free  use  of  tbe  road  for  common  pnrposea.*' 

I  made  a  simikr  oaknlation  some  yearn  since.  The  expenem  and  interest 
oa  tlteCQOt  of  tbe  CorrHrall  canal,  twelve  miles  long,  will  be  8,000  doUara  per 
mile,  and  we  will  assume  that  it  will  eleat  1,000  doUars  per  mile  per  annum 
besides  paying  repairs  and  renewals-of  which  tbsie  is  little  probability. 
Then  two  years'  inierest  or  16,000  dollars  per  mile,  will  build  and  equip  a  good 
railway,  and  three  months'  interest,  or  2,000  doilan  per  mile  will  clear  all  the 
expenses  of  several  times  the  total  down  as  well  as  up*  freight  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  of  ten  times  the  present  number  c4  passengers.  In  other  wordit 
Uie  entire  trade  and  travel  in  both  dirvetions  would  be  free,  and  tlie  province 
would  save  SyCOO  dollars  per  mite  per  annum,  or  60.000  dollars  on  twelve  miles 
of  canaJ.  The  interest  on  tbe  actual  cost  of  the  Cornwall  canal,  and  on  tlie 
pstiflMUed  coat  of  the  short  canals  round  tbe  rapids  above,  woukl  pay  all  the 
xp  nses  of  a  conHnnoos  railway  carrying  more  iieighi  and  passengers  than 
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win  probably  be  found  on  that  route  twenty  years  heuce :  that  |is,  tbe  mere 
interest  on  the  coft  of  the  canals  would  pay  for  free  travel  and  trans^wrta- 
tion  on  a  railway. 
New  York,  May,  1814. 


REGISTER   OF   NEW   PATENTS. 

(Under  thlt  head  we  propoie  giving  abstncts  of  the  •peciflcftttona  of  all  the  mott  im. 
portant  patents  as  they  are  enrolled.    If  any  additional  informaUoa  be  required  as  to  any 

J  talent,  the  some  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  Office  of  thia 
OUBNAL.) 

COATING  METALS  WITH  PAPER,  &C. 
Benjamin  Cook,  jun.,  of  Birmingham,  for  *'  his  inveniion  of  certain  improve- 
ments in  coating  or  covering  the  swfaces  qf  metals  of  various  formSf  and  of  apply- 
ing the  same  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,**— Qnxiied  December  18,  1843  ; 
Enrolled  June  18,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  tbe  same  principles  described  in  a 
former  patent,  dated  May  23,  1812,  to  other  purposes  than  those  then  con- 
templated, which  consisted  in  covering  the  post  or  pillars  of  bedsteads  made 
of  metallic  tubes,  with  paper,  papier  mlLch6,  pasteboard,  or  such  like  material, 
and  japanning  or  painting  the  same.  For  this  purpose  the  inventor  takes  a 
thin  sheet  of  metal  of  the  form,  or  nearly  so,  of  tbe  article  to  be  produced, 
and  then  covering  it  with  several  layers  of  paper,  or  paper  pulp,  as  adopted 
in  making  articles  of  papier  mSxhi,  the  articles  are  afterwards  japanned  or 
pamted. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CALCINING  METALS. 

EnwABD  BuT>D,  of  Hafod  Copper  Works,  near  the  town  of  Swansea,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  copper  merchant,  and  William  Morgan,  of  the  same 
place,  refiner  of  copper,  for  '*  Improvements  in  the  treating  and  reducing  of  cop- 
per  oreSf  and  in  the  construction  of  furnaces  for  heating  such  ores,  part  qf  which 
improvements  are  applieahle  to  other  orec."— Granted  Dec.  *i8tb,  1843 ;  Enrolled 
June  28th,  1841. 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  use  or  application  of  heated  air  to  the 
furnaces  employed  in  roasting,  melting,  and  calcining  ores,  and  also  in  tbe 
peculiar  construction  of  furnaces  for  effecting  the  same. 

The  mode  of  introducing  heated  air  into  the  melting  and  other  furnaces 
employed  in  the  smelting  of  copper  ore  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  wood  en- 
graving, Fig.  ],  which  shows.a  longitudinal  section  of  a  melting  furnace,  in 

Fig.  1.  Pig.  2. 


which  a  is  the  fireplace,  b  shows  one  of  tlie  air  flues,  there  being  several  of 
them,  separated  from  the  fire  and  from  each  other  by  fire  bricks.  These  flues 
commence  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  run  in  a  vertical  direction  at  the 
back  of  the  fire  and  over  the  top,  parallel  to  each  other  until  they  come  to, 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  fireplace  as  at  *',  at  which  place  they  branch  off  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  down  each  side  of  the  furnace,  and  communicate  with 
each  end  of  a  flue  formed  in  the  bridge,  c,  this  flue  is  provided  with  a  number 
of  outlets  or  openings  at  the  top,  of  about  5  inches  in  length  and  one  inch 
wide,  and  also  a  number  of  similar  openings  at  the  inside  of  the  bridge  lead- 
ing into  the  furnace  and  just  above  the  melted  ore,  the  flues  at  the  top  of  the 
bridge  being  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  heated  air  to  complete  the  combus- 
tion of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  fuel  previously  to  entering  the  furnace  ;  the 
second  set  of  holes  which  are  made  in  tbe  inside  of  the  bridge  are  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  a  current  of  heated  air  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the 
melted  mass  under  process,  whereby  a  more  i)erfect  oxidization  of  the  ore  is 
ot)tained,  which  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  quantity  and  length  of 
time  the  air  is  admitted,  the  supply  being  varied  by  a  sliding  door. 

Another  part  of  this  invention  has  reference  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
structing calcining  furnaces,  and  consists  of  making  a  doable  furnace,  both 
of  which  are  heated  by  one  fire ;  Fig.  2  is  also  a  longitudinal  or  sectional 
elevation,  which,  together  with  the  following  description,  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  its  principle;  a  is  the  fireplace,  and  b  6'  the  air  flues,  arranged  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  above  described  ;  c  c  is  the  upper  or  calcining  fur- 
nace, which  is  divided  from  the  lower  by  a  fire  brick  partition  supported  upon 
arches,  this  partition  has  36  holes  through  it,  each  being  about  7  inches 
square ;  on  each  side  of  the  furnace  there  are  12  sliding  valves,  each  of  which 
is  made  to  coYev  or  stop  thm  of  the  holes.    The  charge  of  copper  ore  to  be 


subjected  to  the  process  of  calcination  is  placed  upon  the  partition  in  the 
upper  compartment,  and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  tbe  fire,  which  passes  over 
the  ore  and  down  a  flue  or  flues  at  tlie  opposite  end  of  tbe  furnace,  and 
through  the  lower  compartment  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  at  which  place 
it  escapes  through  two  flues  leading  to  the  chimney.  When  the  charge  is  in 
a  fit  state  it  can  be  run  into  the  lower  compartment  by  withdrawing  tbe 
valves,  and  another  charge  jnit  upon  the  floor  of  the  upper  compartment, and 
in  this  manner  the  process  can  be  continued  until  the  lower  compartment  is 
nearly  full,  after  which  the  metal  can  be  tapped  and  run  into  water  or  moulds 
made  in  sand  as  will  be  understood. 

The  last  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  furnaces 
with  iron  bottoms ;  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  invention,  the  patentee 
commences  by  forming  an  excavation  the  extreme  size  of  the  furnace  and 
several  feet  deep :  a  wall  is  then  built  within  the  excavation  and  to  a  proper 
height,  a  number  of  cast  iron  plates  are  laid  upon  the  wall  and  are  joined 
together,  the  joints  bcfing  made  either  by  using  clay,  or  by  the  application  of 
a  thin  strip  of  metal  laid  upon  the  joint  formed  by  two  plates  coming  toge- 
ther. In  order  to  form  the  berl  of  the  furnace  the  cast  iron  bottom  is  to  be 
covered  with  sand  to  a  depth  of  abuut  15  inches,  this  sand  is  then  to  be  sub- 
jected to  tbe  heat  of  the  fiimace  and  melted,  and  then  left  to  cool,  after  that 
there  is  another  thickness  of  sand  of  about  5  inches  laid  upon  the  other  which 
is  subjected  to  the  same  process,  which  completes  the  formation  of  the  bed 
of  the  furnace,  with  tbe  exception  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  it  a  small 
charge  of  copper  ore  in  order  to  season  it.  And  in  order  to  keep  the  iron 
plates  cool  the  inventor  causes  a  very  strong  current  of  cold  air  to  be  con- 
tinually {tassing  underneath  and  in  contact  with  the  iron  plates. 

The  claims  are — 1st,  the  application  of  air,  heated  before  it  enters  the  fur- 
nace, where  ore  is  being  roasted  or  calcined,  by  causing  the  air  to  pass  in 
contact  with  the  furnace  or  flues.  2nd,  tbe  calcining  of  copper  or  other  ore 
in  reverberatory  furnaces,  arranged  in  such  manner  as  fo  be  heated  by  flues 
formed  in  the  bridge  or  other  part  of  the  furnace.  3rd,  tbe  mode  of  con- 
structing calcining  furnaces  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  upper  one 
being  heated  by  the  fire,  and  the  lower  one  by  heated  ore  passing  from  tbe 
upper  to  the  lower  compartment.  Lastly,  the  mode  of  constructing  the  bot- 
toms of  ore  furnaces  in  such  a  manner  that|  they  may  be  kept  cool  by  air  or 
other  fluid. 


INPROVED  SHEARS. 

Thomas  MtTHKBT  Gladstonb,  of  Swan  Ganlen  Iron  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
Iron  master,  for  "  certain  Improvements  in  machines  for  cutting  or  shearing  iron 
and  other  metals,  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  other  like  purposes,**— 
Granted  Dec  28, 1843 ;  Enrolled  June  28, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  principally  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  shears, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  drawings  and  the  following  description  ; 
fig.  1  being  an  end  view  of  a  double  cutting  macbincj  and  fig.  2  an  elevation  of 

Fig.l. 


one  side  thereof ;  o  is  the  foundation  plate,  and  b  a  standard  cast  upon  it,  e 
and  d  are  also  two  standards,  dovetailed  into  the  foundation  plate  and  secured 
to  the  same  by  means  of  bolts,  eis  tbe  shear,  the  form  of  which  will  be  seen 
in  fig.  2  partly  shown  in  dotted  lines ;  this  shear  moves  upon  an  axis  /*,  which 
axis  is  supported  by  the  standards  &  and  d ;  ^  is  a  projeeting  arm  of  the  shear, 
to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  one  end  of  a  connectbig  rod  A,  the  opposite 
end  being  attached  to  some  moving  power ;  » is  a  piece  of  metal  attached  to 
the  shear  and  forms  part  thereof;  k  and  /  are  two  steel  cutters,  the  fonner 
being  fixed  to  the  piece  i,  and  the  latter  to  the  standard  e. 

In  cutting  or  shearing  a  plate  of  iron,  the  plate  is  inserted  at  the  front  of 
the  machine,  and  the  strip  of  metal  cut  off,  instead  of  curling  up  as  usual,  is 
kept  down  and  straight  by  that  part  of  the  shear  marked  i  coming  upon  It ; 
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There  is  alio  another  pair  of  steel  cutters  one  of  which  is  attached  to  that 
put  of  the  shear  marked  o  in  lig.  2,  the  other  cutter  being  fixed  to  the  inner 
face  of  the  standard  6 ;  these  cutters  are  intended  to  cut  up  the  strips  of 
metal  into  pieces  of  any  desired  length,  which  may  be  regulated  by  the 
slid  hag  stop  p,  which  is  made  to  fit  upon  a  bar  p',  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
rnachme,  the  strips  of  metal  to  be  cut  up  being  inserted  into  the  machine 
cro6Bwmyt. 

A  NEW  PIGMEMV  OR  PAINT. 

Hrnet  BBSSBMEa,  of  Baiter  House,  St  Pancras,  London,  Engineer,  for 
'*  A  wew  frigmtni  or  piunt,  and  the  method  rf  preparing  the  MMie,  part  of  which 
mtthod  is  alto  applicabU  to  the  preparing  and  treating  rf^U^  turpenHnef  vamuh, 
and  goid  size,  when  ewptoffed  tofi*  metallic  powders  and  metal  leqft  or  as  a  means 
i^proUetinfJhe  «aaie."-Qranted  Jan.  13, 18i4 ;  fioiolled  July  12,  1814. 

This  iBTaitiao,  which  relates  to  a  new  pigment  or  paint,  consists  of  certain 
mixtarea  of  metallic  powder  (known  by  the  name  of  bronse  powder,)  with 
gimi,  &e. ;  the  treatment,  aa  described  in  the  specification,  is  as  follows  :— 
Haling  proTidad  8  lb.  of  gmn  copal,  the  same  is  to  be  put  into  a  copper  Tessel 
and  placed  oyer  a  fire,  the  heat  of  which  is  to  be  of  such  intensity  as  to  fbse 
tha  same  in  about  20  minutes,  in  the  mean  time  boil  in  another  yessel  about 
2\  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil,  and  when  the  gum  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  the  oil 
mnst  be  added  in  small  quantities,  keeping  the  whole  well  stirred  during  the 
time  of  pouring  it  in ;  this  mixture  is  then  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  during 
which  time  the  impurities  as  they  nae  to  the  surface  are  to  be  occasionally 
taken  off,  the  operation  haying  proceeded  thus  far,  the  mixture  is  to  be  left 
to  cool  down  to  about  50^  Fah ,  after  which  25  gals,  of  tur|)entine  heated  to 
ld(P  is  to  be  added  gradually,  the  whole  being  well  mixed  together ;  after 
which  one  gallon  dry  measure  of  slaked  lime  must  be  added,  and  the  whole 
well  incorporated  together,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  for  3  or  4 
days,  llie  mixture  may  then  be  drawn  off  (the  lime  forming  a  sediment  at 
the  bottom) ;  when  the  same  is  sufficiently  cleared,  it  will  be  ready  to  mix 
with  the  bronse  powder,  which  should  be  of  a  very  fine  and  brilliant  quality  -, 
for  which  the  inyentor  clahns  the  new  pigment  or  paint,  when  made  of  bright 
metalBc  powder  mixed  with  purified  gums,  oils,  (kc,  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  a  pdnting  fluid ;  also,  the  method  of  preparing  a  fluid  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  with  a  bronze  powder  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  pigment,  toge- 
ther With  the  method  of  preparing  and  treating  oils,  turpentine,  yamish,  be, 
for  the  purpose  described* 

FIRE  PROOF  ROOF. 

Thomas  Geimslbt,  of  Oxford,  Sculptor,  for  ''a  new  method  rf  constructing 
«  u^-supporting  J(re-pro^  roqf  and  other  parts  ofbuildingi,  with  bricks  and  tiles 
formed  from  an  improoed  ModUae.*'— Granted  May  14, 1844;  Enrolled  July  13, 
1844. 

This  inyention  consists  in  the  construction  of  roofs  and  other  parts  of 
buildings,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  same  self-supporting,  and  also  fire 
proof,  and  consists  in  constructing  or  erecting  upon  the  side  walls,  at  a  con- 
yenieni  distance  from  each  other,  arches  composed  of  blocks  of  bricks,  which 
blocks  are  made  m  moulds  of  a  form  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intsodsd,  each  block  or  brick  being  made  with  a  tennon  or  projection  at 
one  end,  sind  a  mortice  or  groove  at  the  other,  in  such  manner  as  to  fit  within 
and  bind  each  other  together,  and  therel^  forma  self-supporiiug  roof; 
tiie  construction  of  which  is  as  follows,  fig.  1,  shows  a  section  of  a  portion  of 
ooe  of  tba  side  walls  with  the  roof  and  one  of  the  arches,  a  is  the  side  wall, 
b  oneof  the  brick  blocks  made  with  a  corbel  head  or  other  device,  from  which 
theatcktpciiigi»  on  the  top  of  this  Mock,  which  it  finaly  ceneotcd  withia 


the  side  wall,  there  is  a  tennon  or  projection  shown  in  dotted  lines,  which  fits 
into  a  mortice  or  recess  formed  in  the  under  side  of  the  second  block  c,  another 
bk)ck  d  is  fitted  upon  the  second  block  in  like  manner  to  the  other ;  behind 
this  block  there  |is  a  block  e«  which  forms  part  of  the  cornice,  and  is  made 
with  a  projection  on  the  under  side  which  fits  into  a  recess  mailc  in  the  side 
wall  a,  the  block  which  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  others,  and  forms 
the  gutter,  is  also  fitted  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described,  and 


«f.4. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  I. 


SO  on  with  the  renuUnder  of  the  blocks,  all  of  which  are  firmly  cemented  to- 
gether ;  upon  the  ends  of  each  of  the  blocks  e  and  d,  there  is  a  tennon  which 
fit  into  grooves  formed  in  the  adjoining  block,  so  that  the  whole  forms  one 
solid  and  compact  mass.  Fig.  2  shows  a  sectional  plan  of  one  of  the  blocks 
forming  the  arch,  g  being  a  groove  formed  on  each  side  of  the  block  for  re- 
ceiving the  tiles,  an  enlarged  view  of  whkh  is  shown  at  fig.  3,  and  the  mode 
of  fitting  together  at  fig.  4v  m hich  is  a  side  view  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  and 
roof,  a  being  the  end,  and  6  the  next  or  adjoining  arch,  as  described  in  fig.  1, 
one-half  of  each  tile  is  made  with  a  tennon  or  projection,  which  fiU  into  a 
groove  formed  in  the  oUier  half  of  the  tile  adjoining  if,  as  will  be  seen  by 
inspection.  It  will  be  evident  that  a  roof  constructed  as  above  may  be  covered 
with  any  description  of  tile  or  covering,  and  when  the  same  is  to  be  under- 
drawn, the  blocks  as  shown  at  fig.  2.  may  have  another  groove  as  shown  in 
dotted  lines  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  timbers  to  which  the 
laths  are  nailed. 

The  specification  also  shows  a  mode  of  constructing  ornamental  chimney 
pot,  &c.,  upon  the  same  principle,  and  lastly,  in  a  mode  of  forming  the  clay 
for  the  blocks,  which  consists  of  a  rectangular  or  oblong  box  with  moveable 
sides ;  a  frame  is  made  to  fit  the  exterior  of  the  box,  having  a  certain  number 
of  whres  extending  or  stretched  across  i(,  eich  side  of  the  box  having  sloU 
cut  in  it  to  receive  the  wires.  Thus  when  the  box  has  been  filled  and  tightly 
rammed  with  clay,  the  same  may  be  divided  into  blocks  by  forcing  the  wires 
attached  to  the  external  frame  through  the  clay,  the  sides  of  the  box  may 
then  be  remoyed,  and  the  blocks  of  clay  taken  out  for  drying  as  is  well  un- 
derstood. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

Chaslbs  Cambxon,  of  Liverpool,  Chemist,  for  *'  Improvements  in  extinguish- 
ing JSres  in  buUdingiJ'—Qnnied  Jan.  16, 1844;  Enrolled  July  16,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  an  incombustible  substance  in 
combination  with  water  for  the  purpose  above  stated,  the  substances  employed 
by  the  inventor  are  whiting  or  chalk,  or,  in  place  of  these,  aluminous  clay 
such  as  white  clay,  blue  clay,  or  red  clay  may  be  employed.  In  carrying  out 
this  invention,  the  patentee  proposes  that  every  fire  engine  should  be  provided 
with  a  tub  or  vessel  capable  of  holding  100  gallons  of  water ;  this  vessel  is  to 
be  divided,  by  means  of  a  perforated  metal  plate  or  other  suitable  partition, 
into  two  compartments,  a  small  one  and  a  large  one. 

In  case  of  fire,  the  inventor  proceeds  as  follows :  the  engine  having  arrived 
and  being  provided  with  a  quantity  of  the  incombustible  substance  before 
mentioned,  which  may  be  in  a  dry  or  damp  state,  but  previously  pulverized, 
the  same  is  to  be  pot  into  the  large  compartment  of  the  vessel,  which  is  to  be 
l4aoed  at  one  end  of  the  engine,  «od  to  which  coopartment  is  to  be  connected 
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'uun^jwi*  ^^'^^  ^"VLNte  ^iMP> 


...ttHv   i  c^*#i;55toi^  Cu»Jk«To«a»  Sculptor  in  If  ory, 

^s^  ^^NUiift  <tnwni>a  «  Mdbloery  for  lawiog,  cu|- 

"  JiL  •^W  i-^  '*^*  m-Kf**^  wU  ciMwiiti,  in  tl|«  first  pkc«,  |p 

'^^^       ^  ^  ,^  i^mliMMii  «ia  ilw  »w-min  In  luch  manner  aa 

'^i^!,M-^-J^  yt  t*^t*-.»»  ^  ^Ifcith  ib«  frame  for  holding  the  aawa 

\»l  ti^  w^  r^r^  t^  ^i  t^  ol>&nii  ilwn  to  which  tuch 

'^'^.W  _J441L'  .>i*$iWK*v«k  aw  ii»bW.  io  eoneeqneoce  of  one  end  of 

'      .^  ^hM  m%«Hm^  •»  ^  emikand  theother,end  Immediately 

'Ti'Ir  a*  »7fHi»K    fW*  i«twtanl  Imfirotement  ia  effeeted  by 

'TXltx*  «l  Ml  •uNtea^l^^t  Utittlt  connecting  rod  as  followa.    Belor 

.i^Ia^tnSJ^^^  other  end  being  fixed  to  a  crQ«i 

i:,:r^^.^oC  llie  •Me^W  eonnecUng  rod  (which  con^sj.  of  two 

1^*  oU^l^l^W  Weil  ^  fi«t^t  to^*»^  «>  *•  ^  »PP'W»>  each  othenn  the 

uwTi^vUi^t^  %^  ti*  cmea^head,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  end 

r^C^JrilX^^^  "**'"*^  which  Brockedon  makes  hi. 

luMwITs^  l^»M><^  tK^ivby  ctitling  off  all  hard  and  unyieWing  metallic  con- 
n^MuvwMiww^Kemwkamlthe  law  frame.  »,.       ^ 

11**  m^^mA  mff^^^ftmi  eonaUl  In  cerUin  arrangemenU  for  a? olding  the 
.KAintf  ami  ai8Ha«*«  f«tt«»^  ty  the  unbaUnced  centrifugal  force  of  the  fly 
?hJrl  VaMi*.U^  iHe  iH^o^nl  pneUce  of  weighting  one  tide  of  the  same  to 
nr  T  a^rJleetl^-  ^^^  ^-^  Thi.  i.  -id  to  be  effeeted  by  «.«- 
i^ulMUi  iht  ftum^  ih^MMjih  ihe  medium  of  iFinga  of  any  descnption.  or 
hnHiJi  llw  m^li^wn  v»r  vlMtie  flulda  such  aa  gai  or  ateam  j  the  same  is  also 
.ho*n  a«  MiHI  ew,4H|»Usheil  by  placing  the  cylinder  of  a  working  steam 
TMUiue  luime^halrly  above  Uit  saw  frame  with  a  single  aeting  piston,  and  the 
ti;  ^boel  al  lilt  Mloiu  and  connected  In  the  manner  above  docribed  ;  but 
«hiiv  it  !•  ivqulml  lt»  haft  a  doubte  acting  piston  (we  presume  this  means 
the  tteuw  artiuM  on  Ulh  aldei  of  the  piston,)  the'.difference  of  resistance  in 
\\\f  up  Hi»d  dtmn  stroke  of  Ihe  eaw  frame  Is  equaliaed  by  wlre-drawingl  the 
i.i«Mm  yhwMnU  llw  »Ude  vaUe  on  one  side  of  the  piston. 

Ihe  ihlril  im|»«iven*ent  eonslsU  in  sawing  or  cutUng  several  thicknesses  of 
vviUHi*  *t  Ihe  Mm*  time,  by  arranging  in  one  frame  and  parallel  to  each 
ulKt't  a  Miles  \4  sawt,  at  sueh  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  of  the 
l|iUKt^»M  \i\  Ihe  *'tsw  rtff*'  and  the  intended  thickness  of  Ihe  veneers  to  be 

AiutlhH  iMipivveweni  consists  In  making  the  teeth  of  saws  described  In  the 
•|ie«jlU^lumvM4»alderahly  deeper  than  hitherto  practised,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  s^^^avul  wa^lanliy  to  pau  away  fiFom  the  bottom  of  such  spaces,  and 
ku^iii  l»^  c^*  ••^  vfneera  as  they  are  sepafated  from  the  block  of  wood 
Uiev  aie  M*||  twi  fr<wt« 

A  tAMKIU  0B8CURA  COPYING  lUCmNE* 

\\  uss  VH  1^^'^  vau  NawTON,  of  66,  Chancery  Lane, London, Civil  Engineer, 
\x^\       ( .^vi'**  ^*  **t^  ^  mackinerff  or  appartUus  fir  facilitating  and  ccpying  of 
•  A  'v  ^«A«r*si'k  ^  e4vi^iiWi  rfaUkmdtt  oUhtr  ofth$  origiiid  Hu  or  epon  an 
^\,4  w  '-a*:* J  1--^  ''-(Jranl^i  Jan.  16, 1844 1  Bnrolled  July  16, 1844. 

\%H  htHH^tvu  u  Ml«l  Io  consist  in  a  new  appUcaiionof  the  camera  obscara, 
^  ^|k^  %  .'ju^tHv^iM*  «'l  »  Kich  It  will  be  neecssary  that  the  frame  eonlaining  the 
««^H  vW«»^A  h«^^  <^  vtrtioal  movement,  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in 
^^  ^  i^i^m  %^  U*\<nkt  and  that  the  frame  containing  the  design  to  be 
fHf%iJ^  ^m'^\  h^^v  **  Wikward  and  forwani  and  also  a  vertical  and  borlson- 
lAi^^Mev^V  •,h^i  U«^iyi  that  part  of  the  apparatus  containing  the  lens 
^^fj^  ^  H4^^^  vkl  Wi^m  raised  or  towered ;  the  annexed  engraving,  which 
^  i^  Ai«\K'^  i*i  ''^^  **  ic  of  the  machine,  will  lufiRce  to  give  our  readera  a 
«%«s  vM  i4  ^  ^HifiMi^M).  a  m  shows  the  framework  of  the  machine,  which 
^  %W.  «\  f  H^  K'W  vl»<*  firame  supports  a  horlaontal  frame  6,  which  is  sus- 
l%\vi^i  iot  f¥4«ki  mJii  iv^nhts  ec.  in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
'        'ie<li«irei  at  if  there  are  two  standafds,  supporting  a 


^afnuMy/,  whichhasaoMvemanttn  Ihe  diitclion  fnsiftof,t]ui 
is  made  with  a  feather  or  projection  on  the  inside,  which  dida  vithk 
a  groove  formed  in  another  frame  marked  g  g,  which  frame  mom  in  id  op. 

c 


posite  direction  to  the  firame//,  or  at  right  angles  to  H ;  llib  fmme,  pp*»ho 
carriea  a  pUte  of  glass i,  upon  which  ihe  deaign  to  bt  aopioil  to  pla«sd«  Ike 
object  of  these  moveshle  fraotos  is  to  bring  tha  vactooa  p«rto  oC  iba  so^icct  oi 
design  Immediately  bek>v  the  rays  of  light  which  pan  through  Ike  i^  cf 
glau  in  the  manner  shown  by  doited  linesa  «nd  akw  through  n  dovhto  «0M«i 
lens  fixed  wltliin  a  sliding  tube  supported  by  the  cross  frame  h  h«  which  frsssc 
can  i^Iso  be  ndsed  and  lowered  by  weights  attached  to  ropw  pnistog  over 
puUies,  or  by  other  mechanicid  means  i  the  tube  containtog  ik»  kna  is  alsa 
capable  of  being  adjusted  by  n^eans  of  a  rack  and  pintocw  for  Um  purpots  ef 
reguUting  the  distance  with  greater  nicety. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  ihe  design  to  be  copied  must  bn  on  var- 
nished or  transparent  paper,  which  on  being  placed  upon  the  pUte  of  giass  >. 
the  image  or  n  portion  of  ike  image  will  be  thrown  ufKin  tha  tnbfe  k  k,  wfoa 
which  there  is  a  sheet  of  paper  which  receives  the  image  of  lh«  doalgn  to  be 
copied,  the  part  surrounding  the  table  being  kepi  perfectly  dark^  no  an  to  ei- 
clude  all  light  but  thai  which  passes  through  the  lens. 

This  machine  may  idso  be  employed  for  copying  designs  dsawB  i^P^n  ocdi- 
nary  paper  by  making  the  frames  which  receive  ihe  designs  capable  oi  nMviiC 
in  sudi  a  manner  that  ihe  deaign  can  be  placed  inn  vertical  posiUon  opfosite 
a  prism,  and  thereby  made  to  pass  through  a  lens,  by  which  mea^s  tbe  dsfiia 
can  be  altered  tu  any  size  at  pleasure.  The  specification  also  deseiibns  waolhM 
machine  constructed  upon  the  same  principles,  ihe  airaacimeaft  of  prii  of 
the  parts  being  somewhat  altered,  so  sa  to  admit  the  light  ni  Um  akka  the 
forgoing  m«£bine  admits  the  light  at  the  top* 


OVERLAND  CX)MMUNICATiON  WFTH  INDIA. 

fWiik  an  Bngranngf  Pkii^  XIL) 

In  the  February  number  for  the  present  year  we  directed  the  aitea- 
iion  of  our  readers  to  the  several  plans  for  a  ship  canal  frvwa  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  when  we  gave  a  plan  of  the  propuneil 
routes,  and  ample  detoils  aa  to  the  various  projects  proponed.  Siee« 
that  period  our  interest  in  the  eommunicalion  with  India  reBnaian  as- 
diminished,  and  we  with  pleasure  avail  onraehres  of  Mr.  QeMaifnyS 
observationi  on  the  line  of  railway  sageested  betfveen  Soea  and  Caivw. 
One  thing  is  evident,  we  mutt  by  all  meana  draw  ekiaer  tbe  ticn 
between  Kogland  and  India,  did  no  oommeroial  motives  aetiMite  wni 
the  fact  avowed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  hia  oelehrated  speech  om  ibw 
Budget,  of  the  ultimate  connection  between  the  linnneet  of  B^ 
and  bdiay  renders  thh  meaaare  imperative.  We  have,  loo^  the 
raipaiinhttilj  of  tha  adniaiitnition  of  one  bimhed  adl  Mgr  i 
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the  supply  pipe  from  the  street  malnt  or  other  source,  the  svetlon  pipeof  the 
engine  being  connected  wlih  the  small  compartment ;  the  engine  Is  then  to 
be  set  to  work,  and  daring  the  time  of  working  the  substance  in  the  krge 
compartment  is  to  be  kept  constantly  agitated,  by  means  of  a  broom  or  other 
instrument  so  as  to  keep  the  particles  in  soapeosion.  and  thereby  form  muddy 
water,  which,  the  inventor  obserres.  is  well  known  lo  be  better  for  eilinguUh- 
ing  tires  than  clean  water ;  for  which  he  chUms  the  materials  abore  described, 
and  the  manner  of  forming  them  into  muddy  water  of  any  degree  of  thick- 
ness that  may  be  required,  for  smothering  or  extinguishing  fires  *,  also  claims 
the  application  of  the  ressel  above  dsicribed,  divided  into  two  compartmentiu 


BfACBlllEaT  FOR  SAWING  WOOD. 

Benjamin  CHKvunoN,  of  Pra(|  {Street,  Camden  Town,  Sculptor  in  Ivory* 
for  **  Improvfmeni*  in  machinery  far  mUting  woodandtiker  iwa/tHa|i."— Granted 
Jan.  16,  1844;  Enrolled  July  16, 1841 

This  invention  is  for  certain  improfements  in  mv^ioery  for  sawing,  out- 
ting,  and  slicing  wood  and  other  materials,  and  coDsisU,  in  the  first  place,  in 
arranging  certain  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the  saw -mill  in  such  manner  as 
to  avoid  the  concussion  or  vibration  to  which  the  fVame  for  holding  the  saws 
IS  subjected ;  and  also  in  getting  rid  of  the  obliquft  Strain  to  which  such 
frames,  of  the  present  construction,  arc  liable,  in  consequenee  of  one  end  of 
the  connecting  rod  being  attached  to  the  crank  and  thaother,end  Immediately 
tu  one  end  of  the  saw  frame.  Ibis  important  improvement  is  effected  by 
the  application  of  an  intermediate  spring  connecting  rod  as  folbws.  Below 
the  frame  which  contains  the  saws  i^laced  the  crank  shaft,  and  to  the  cr^k 
is  attached  one  f  nd  of  the  connecting  lodi  the  other  end  being  fixed  to  a  cross 
head,  the  one  end  of  the  intermediate  connecting  rod  (which  consists  of  two 
bars  of  iron  slighly  hcnt  or  eurved  inwaid  so  as  to  appro^h  each  other  in  the 
middle,}  is  then  connected  to  the  cross-head,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  saw  frame,  by  means  of  ball  and  socket  joinU,  a  space  being  left  be- 
tween the  ball  and  socket  of  each  joint  which  is  filled  tightly  uilh  some  elas- 
tic material,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  material  which  Brockedon  makes  his 
stoppers  for  buttles,  thereby  cutting  off  all  hard  and  unyielding  metallic  con- 
nection between  the  crank  and  the  saw  frame. 

The  second  improvement  consist  in  certain  arrangements  for  avoiding  the 
shaking  and  agitation  caused  by  the  unbalanced  centrifugal  Ibrce  of  the  fly 
wheel,  caused  by  the  present  praetice  of  weighting  one  side  of  the  same  to 
act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  saw  frame.  This  is  said  to  be  effected  by  sus- 
pending the  frame  through  the  medium  of  springs  of  any  description,  or 
through  the  medium  of  elastic  fluids  such  as  gas  or  steam  ;  the  same  is  also 
shown  as  being  accomplished  by  placing  the  cylinder  of  a  working  steam 
engine  immediately  above  the  saw  (nme  with  a  single  acting  piston,  and  the 
fly  wheel  at  the  bottom  and  tonneeted  In  the  manner  above  described ;  but 
where  it  is  required  to  have  a  double  acting  piston  (we  presume  this  means 
the  steam  acting  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,)  the^diffsrence  of  resistance  in 
the  up  and  down  stroke  of  the  saw  frwoe  Is  equalised  by  wtre-drawingl  the 
steam  through  the  slide  valve  on  one  side  of  the  piston. 

The  third  improvement  consists  in  sawing  or  cutting  several  thicknesses  of 
veneers  at  the  same  time,  by  arranging  in  one  frame  and  parallel  to  each 
other  a  series  of  saws,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  of  the 
thtokness  of  the  "saw  rerf**  and  the  intended  thickness  of  the  veneers  to  be 
cut. 

Another  improvement  consists  in  making  the  teeth  of  saws  described  in  the 
specification  considerably  deeper  than  hitherto  practised,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  sawdust  constantly  to  fmu  away  from  the  bottom  of  such  spaces,  and 
between  the  saw  a«d  veneers  as  they  are  sepafated  hom  the  block  of  wood 
they  are  behig  cut  Iron. 

A  CAMERA  OBSCUBA  COPTINO  MACmNE. 

William  Edwako  Newton,  of  66,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  Civil  Engineer, 
for  "  Improvement*  in  machinerff  or  apparaiui  fir  ficiUiating  and  copying  qf 
desigw,  dramng$,  and  gicking$  rfaUkmdtt  niktr  of  th$  origkfol  du  or  upam  an 
tnlarged  or  reduc$d  <caif.*'— Granted  Jan.  16,  1844 )  Enrolled  July  16, 1844. 

This  invention  is  said  to  consist  in  a  new  appUcationof  the  camera  obseara, 
in  the  construction  of  which  it  will  be  ncecssary  that  the  frame  eoatainingthe 
camera  obscure  have  a  vertical  movement,  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in 
order  to  adjust  the  focus,  and  that  the  frame  containing  the  design  to  be 
copied  should  have  a  backward  and  forward  and  also  a  vertical  and  horlsoB- 
tal  movement,  and  lastly,  that  part  of  the  apparatus  containing  the  lens 
should  be  capable  of  beiug  raised  or  towered ;  the  annexed  engraving,  which 
is  an  elevation  of  one  side  of  the  machinf,  will  suffice  to  give  our  readen  a 
clear  idea  of  the  invention,  a  a  shows  the  framework  of  the  machine,  which 
is  about  9  fret  high,  this  frame  supports  a  horiaontal  frame  6,  which  ia  sus- 
pended by  cords  and  weights  e  c,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure )  at  d  there  are  two  standards,  sopportiim  a 
jOate  of  glass  if'  plMod  nt  «a  angli,  i  t  la  tUQ  ftoottoiectaogulM  fmnernH^- 


vting  a  frasM  J  J,  which  has  «  OMvemant  in  the  diiMtm  htm  #  to  #,  this 

ame  is  made  with  a  feather  or  projection  on  the  Inside,  which  slides  witbm 

a  groove  formed  in  another  frame  marked  g  g,  which  frame  moves  in  an  op- 


imsite  direction  to  the  frame//,  or  at  right  angles  to  il ;  thb  fitnme,  pp*also 
carriea  a  pUte  of  glass  i,  upon  which  the  deiiin  to  bt  eopied  in  plMsd ;  the 
obtject  of  theis  moveable  fr^nes  is  to  bring  the  varioni  pnrU  oC  the  mA^  or 
design  immediately  bek>w  the  rays  of  light  which  pan  through  (he  yhte  of 
glaM  in  the  manner  shown  by  dotted  lines*  and  alio  throngh  ndonhle  oomsx 
lens  filed  within  a  sliding  tube  supported  by  the  cross  frame  h  h,  which  franc 
oan  also  be  ndaed  and  lowered  by  weights  attached  to  ropea  passing  oier 
pullies,  or  by  other  mechanicid  means  s  the  tube  eontaUiing  thn  lens  is  alis 
capable  of  being  adjusted  by  n^eansof  a  raali  and  pinion,  for  Iht  purpose  ef 
reguUting  the  distance  with  greater  nicety. 

It  win  therefore  be  seen  th»t  the  design  to  be  copied  must  ba  on  var- 
nished or  transparent  paper,  which  on  being  placed  upon  the  pUle  of  glais  i. 
the  image  or  n  portion  of  the  imaie  will  be  thrown  upon  the  tnble  k  t,  opoa 
which  there  is  a  sheet  of  paper  which  receives  the  image  of  the  design  teke 
copied,  the  part  surrounding  the  table  being  kept  perfectly  dark^  ao  aa  to  ei- 
clude  all  light  but  that  which  passes  through  the  lens. 

This  machine  may  also  be  employed  for  copyhig  designs  drawn  n^pon  ordi- 
nary paper  by  making  the  frames  which  receive  the  dwigns  capable  of  mofi«| 
in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  deaign  can  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  o^osits 
a  prism,  and  thereby  made  to  pass  through  a  lens,  by  which  means  the  dssip 
can  be  altered  to  any  size  at  pleasure.  The  specifWntion  also  desciihas  anothsi 
machine  construet«G|  upon  the  sarae  principles,  the  arraacimenl  of  tome  of 
the  parts  being  somewhat  altered,  so  as  to  admit  tA»e  light  tt  tip  ^da.  tbi 
foiigoing  machine  admits  the  ligh(  at  tbe  lop. 


OVERLAND  OOWMUNICATiON  WFTH  INIMA. 

fWiik  an  Sngravingf  PMf  XIJO 

In  the  February  number  for  the  present  year  we  directed  the  atteo* 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  several  plans  for  a  ship  canal  from  the  Red 
8ea  to  the  Medilerranean,  when  we  gare  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
routes,  and  ample  details  at  to  the  Tarieus  projects  proposed.  Since 
that  period  our  interest  in  the  oonminoieation  with  India  remaios  ue* 
diminished,  and  we  with  pleasure  avail  ouraehres  of  Mr.  Qalloway's 
obaervatioDi  on  the  line  of  railway  augweeted  between  8oea  and  Cairo. 
One  thins  is  evident,  we  muft  by  all  means  draw  eloaer  tbe  ties 
between  England  and  India,  did  no  oommeroial  motives  actuate  «• 
the  fad  avowed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  oelebrated  speech  on  the 
Budset,  of  the  ultimate  eonaeotion  between  the  finances  of  Bngbnd 
and  mdia,  readers  this  measure  imperative.  We  have,  too,  the  vast 
lespnnsibility  of  the  ndmiriitration  of  one  Irandwd  aad  iftf  \ 
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of  people,  requiring  the  coDBtatit  and  immediate  atteDtion  of  the  home 
authorities.  So  far  as  to  the  necessity  of  future  progress;  when, 
however,  we  look  to  the  heoefits  accruing  from  past  measures,  we  sec 
every  eDcouragement  for  perseverance.  No  one  we  should  think  is 
prepared  to  exchange  the  present  rapid  transit  of  letters,  despatches, 
and  passengers  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  for  the  uncertain  and  tedious 
route  by  the  Cape,  though  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  present 
overland  route  oppose  considerable  obstacles  to  its  use  by  ladies  and 
children,  who  are  compelled  for  comfort  to  go  round  hf  the  Cape* 
By  accelerating  the  transit  through  Egypt,  we  shall  c^iate  much  of 
this  inconvenienee  eom plained  of,  and  we  shall  gain  about  a  day  in 
oar  communications.  By  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  Egyptian 
Overland  Transit  Company  and  of  Mr.  Wag^om,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  present  means  of 
transport  in  Egypt  have  been  made  to  produce  their  greatest  effect ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  even  with  improved  roads,  camels,  horses,  and 
asees,  labouring  under  a  tropical  climate,  and  in  a  district  where  there 
is  not  a  drop  of  water,  cannot  put  forth  the  energy  they  could  in  this 
coontry.^  As  to  a  ship  canal,  it  is  very  evident  that  whatever  facili- 
ties it  might  afford  to  trade  it  could  do  very  little  in  accelerating  mails 
and  passengers.  Only  one  means  is  available  for  doing  that,  and  it  it 
a  railway,  which  will  give  increased  speed,  saving  in  time,  greater 
comfort,  and  less  expense,  so  as  to  enhance  the  advantages  presented 
by  the  overland  route,  and  bring  a  greater  number  of  travellers.  To 
the  lK)me  Government  then,  the  East  India  Company,  the  commercial 
body,  to  travellers,  and  to  the  Indo«English  oommunity,  the  savisff  of 
even  a  few  hours  would  be  of  great  importance,  but  a  plan  so  replete 
with  advantages  as  that  of  the  Sues  Railway  demands  on  all  bands  the 
most  earnest  attention. 

The  nature  of  the  Suez  desert  is  pretty  well  known  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Indo-English  travellers.  It  is  in  general  composed  of 
hard  gravel  and  pebbles,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  dry  sea 
beach,  with  an  undulated  surface,  and  occasional  hills  of  stone  and 
sand,  and  without  a  single  well  or  a  drop  of  water.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  without  a  plant.  The  desert  is  about  seventy  miles  across, 
and  its  convenient  passage  has  lo^g  been  a  matter  of  importance  in 
Eigypt  So  much  so»  that  in  1834  Uie  celebrated  Bey  Galloway  was 
authorized  by  His  Highness  Mehemet  Ali  to  make  a  surv^f  of  tbe 
country,  with  the  view  of  laying  down  a  railway  between  Cairo  and 
Suez.  He  found  it  perfectly  practicable^  and  was  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed with  it.  It  most  at  oooe  be  evident  that  in  the  eonstruotlon  of 
such  a  line  much  less  difficulties  have  to  be  enoountered  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  much  less  expense  to  be  Ineurred.  In  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  there  are  no  ravenous  claimants  for  land  purchase, 
severance,  compensation,  &C,  no  parliamentary  expenses,  no  lawyers' 
fees.  The  country  everywhere  presents  a  good  foundation,  without 
expensive  embankments  or  cuttings,  and  without  tunnels,  bridges, 
expensive  stations  or  works  of  art  Under  such  circumstances  a 
single  line  of  railway  can  be  laid  down  as  cheaplv  as  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  after  allowing  for  any  increased  expense  by  oavlng 
to  convey  all  provisions  and  supplies  into  the  deserts*  The  scheme 
was  one,  thereforei  which  promised  many  advantages  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  as  an  inducement,  and  Gallowav  Bey  proceeded  as  far  as 
making  contracts  in  England  for  rails  and  locomotives,  when  his  un- 
fortunate death,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  political  affairs  in  the  East, 
gave  opportunities  for  the  intrigues  of  adveise  diplomatists  to  obtain 
a  suspension  of  the  plan,  the  receipts  from  overland  trafficy  moreover, 
being  then  quite  undeveloped,  ft  most  be  observedf  that  in  E^pt 
whatever  is  proposed  is  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  obicano  and  intrigue 
from  the  French  agents,  ever  anxious  to  meddle,  and  tfOttling  Egypt 
as  their  own  province,  and  the  other  members  of  tbe  foreign  eorpi 
diphwuUique  are  net  behind  them.  Hence  the  plan  of  a  railway  huu 
been  strenuously  decried  by  them,  and  that  of  a  oanal  oveilaaded,  for 
while  A  railway  wiU  chiefly  advance  English  interasts,and  oandolltUe 
lor  Prance,  Austria  or  Italy,  a  canal  promises  to  open  to  the  merchants 
of  Marseilles,  Trieste  and  fihrvo,  the  commerce  of  the  Red,  Persian  and 
ArabiaB  seas,  and  to  give  them  advantages  in  carrying  on  such  traiBe 
from  the  Meditterranean.  The  railwav  Will  carry  passengers,  des- 
patches, letters  and  light  goods,  most  of  which  are  Englbh  and  paid 
tor  hf  the  En^ish,  consequently  not  presenting  any  very  great  temp- 
tations to  foreign  commerce,  and  in  our  opinion  rendering  their  inter- 
ference uncalled  for  and  unnecessarv. 

In  last  year  his  highness  renewea  his  authority  to  the  house  of  Gal- 
loway, and  Mr.  John  Alex.  Galloway  proceeded  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  home  government,  by  whom  he  has  been 
favourably  received,  although  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  necessary  arrangement  He  was  authorised  to  propose  on  the 
part  of  his  bighness  that  the  railway  should  be  ooostmcted  at  once, 
provided  the  fiifflish  government  wooid  consent  to  guarantee  a  postage 
oo  the  letter.    Thii  proposition,  iron  whntovor  rtosoBSi  stem  not 


to  have  been  acceded  to  In  its  details,  though  Mr.  Galloway  intimates 
that  his  highness  would  have  been  amply  satisfied  with  a  piastre  (2ief) 
oq  each  mter.  That  the  public  would  willingly  pay  this  charge  we 
have  no  doubt,  when  we  consider  how  ready  they  are  to  pay  a  much 
larger  sum  for  the  transit  by  Marseilles.  Against  this  2id  would, 
however,  have  to  be  set  part  of  the  present  charge  for  transit  through 
Egypt.  We  hope,  however,  that  should  there  be  any  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  our  government  to  accede,  that  tbe  Egyptian  autnorities 
will  not  delay  on  this  account,  for  if  government  do  not  at  once  accede 
to  the  very  moderate  terms  now  proposed,  they  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Mehemet  Ali  to  submit  to  whatever  higher  charge  may  be  pro- 
posed, for  the  force  of  public  opinion  will  compel  the  use  of  the  route 
when  once  made. 

Mr.  Galloway  strongly  opposes  all  the  projects  for  a  ship  canal,  and 
it  seems  to  us  with  some  snow  of  reason,  for  of  the  three  plans  pro- 
posed here  not  one  of  them  emanates  from  a  party  who  has  been  on 
the  8pot|  while  the  two  French  officers  of  his  highness,  Sol  I  man  Pasha 
and  Gatice  Bey,  who  visited  the  remains  of  tne  ancient  canal  near 
Suez  never  examined  the  rest  of  the  route.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Galloway  brings  the  adverse  testimony  of  an  engineer  who  has  been 
on  the  spot,  ami  the  assistance  of  Captl  Glascock,  of  H.M.S.  Tyne,  and 
the  master  of  the  same  ship,  who  state  the  Egyptian  coast  at  Tineh  to 
be  almost  impracticable  for  sailing  vessels,  in  foct,  being  in  an  angle 
between  two  low  coasts,  It  constitutes  a  most  dangerous  place,  like  the 
coast  to  the  east  of  Ostend,  and  to  the  east  of  Hamburgh,  where  if  a 
vessel  misses  the  harbours  it  must  eo  ashore  and  be  irretrievably  lost. 
Channels  too  have  to  be  cut  at  each  end  to  deep  water,  i  miles  one 
way  and  6  miles  another,  and  the  engineering  difficulties  are  of  the 
•most  serious  character.  Capt.  Vetch  estimates  the  cost  of  a  ship 
canal  at  two  millions  on  hypothetical  grounds.  Mr.  Gallowav  puts 
forward  strong  reasons  for  doubting  whetner  even  this  hieh  estimate 
would  suffice.  At  any  rate  it  is  pretty  evident  that  in  tlie  ordinary 
state  of  Egvptian  finance  the  necesssarv  capital  would  not  be  forth- 
coming, whUe  there  are  sufficient  Egyptian  interests  to  urge  the  con- 
struetton  of  such  a  work.  As  Mr.  Galloway  says,  if  EJgypt  were  an 
Eujglish  province  such  a  work  might  be  attempted ;  but,  at  present, 
neither  the  Egyptian  government  nor  the  English  government  will 
undertake  an  enterprise  uncertain  in  its  expense,  and  still  more  un- 
certain as  to  the  revenue  it  would  produce.  The  railway  is  then  the 
only  practicable  measure  ;  it  is  the  one  in  every  sense  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  this  country,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
For  a  railway  we  must  furnish  the  rails,  the  locomotives,  the  carriages, 
and  the  coals,  for  a  canal  we  should  supply  nothing,  while  the  interests 
of  England  and  Egypt  will  be  much  better  consulted  by  the  railway 
than  by  the  canal.  We  repeat,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  government 
must  accede  to  any  reasonable  contract  for  carryiner  tbe  letters  which 
may  be  proposed,  thev  have  had  to  give  way  in  the  case  of  steam 
mail  contracts,  and  with  the  mail  contract,  the  laive  and  Increased 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  extent  of  goods  traffic,  the  Suez  and 
Cairo  Railway  must  pay. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  beg  briefly  to  urge  on  our  government  the 
value  of  the  Syrian  route,  as  a  resource  in  case  of  any  difficulties  in 
Egypt  The  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jerusalem 
usea  originally,  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Phenicians  and  Solomon,  to 
divert  the  Indian  traffic  hv  ^ptt  will  always  be  found  available  in 
case  of  any  interruption  of  our  political  or  commercial  relations  with 
Egypt. 

Reference  to  iM  Plan  and  Seciion.^The  Intention  of  his  highness  is 
to  make  railroads  from  Alexandria  to  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  as  well  as 
to  Suez;  and  on  that  account,  as  from  local  circumstances,  a  branch- 
road  from  the  city  of  Cairo  to  the  grand  depdt  was  made.  The  road 
marked  A  is  tho  line  to  Aloxandria  i  B  to  Cairo }  and  C  a  short  road 
for  the  trial  of  engines,  &c.{  D  D  D  D  the  Suez  road,  which  runs  in  a 
right  line  for  seventy-five  miles,  and  branches  round  at  Anoroot 
Fort,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Suez,  at  which  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a  pier  t  the  entire  length  is  eighth-four  miles.  The  profile  of 
the  eronnd  shows  very  favourable  gradients  upon  the  greater  part  of 
the  line— there  are  no  tunnels,  and  the  engineering  difficulties  are 
very  slight. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  unfounded  fears  and  prejudices  which  dictated  tbe  exclusion 
of  railways  from  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  has  now  begun  to  do  its 
work.  Instead  of  having  the  points  of  departure  in  accessible  locali- 
ties, we  have  to  run  to  Eusion  Square,  Paadington,  Nine  Elms,  Shore- 
ditch,  or  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  Now  that  the  bugbear  us  to'  the 
nuisance,  danger  and  annoyance  of  railways  is  satisfactorily  exploded, 
the   public  begin  to  make  a  ckunour  on   account   of  the  incon- 
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venient  distance  thejr  are  obliged  to  walk  or  ride  by  an  omnibn^ 
which  occupies  as  much  time  as  travelling  by  railway  a  distance  of 
20  miles.    To  what  are  called  short  passengers,  this  delay  is  a  most 
serious  inconvenience.    Hence  it  will  be  observed  that  particular 
lines  more  favourably  situated  in  populous  localities,  enjoy  a  auasi- 
monopoly  of  this  class  of  traffic,  persons  will  go  to  London  Bridge  or 
Fenchurch  Street,  Who  will  not  undertake  the  expedition  to  Pad- 
dington  or  Nine  Elm8»  consequently  these  latter    termini  must  in 
the  end  be  extended  into  town.    One  of  the  circumstances  most  to 
be  regretted  in  considering  the  subject  is,  that  every  year  of  delay 
enhances  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  clear  line.    Such  is  the  rapidi^ 
with  which  house  building  in  the  metropolis  extends,  that  what  was 
lately  a  vacant  space  soon  gets  covered  with  brick  and  mortar.    A 
very  excellent  plan  is  now  before  us  for  a  Metropolitan  junction  rail- 
way, with  a  terminus  at  Waterloo  Bridge.    We  understand  that  it  is 
proposed  to  take  the  West  London  Railway  which  now  communicates 
the  Birminghan  and  Great  Western,  and  terminates  at  Kensington,  as 
part  of  the  line,  and  then  to  carry  the  Railway  to  the  Thames,  oppo- 
site Battersea,  thence  across  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  join  the  South 
Western  Railway  near  Battersea,  afterwards  to  carry  the  line  across 
the  Vauxhall  and  Westminster  Bridge  roads  by  a  viaduct,  terminatii^ 
at  Waterloo  Bridge,  on  a  level  with  the  roadway.    Ultimately  it  is 
contemplated  to  carry  the  line  to  Southwark  Bridge,  and  have  a 
branch  to  Richmond.    Waterloo  Bridge  may  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  metropolis,  it  has  good  roads  to  the  south,  and  a  road  is 
now  being  made  to  give  it  as  good  access  to  the  north  bv  the  con- 
tinuation of  Wellington  Street,  which  runs  in  a  line  nearly  straight 
across  Holbom  to  (he  Hampstead  Road.    Thus  from  Waterloo  Bridge 
will  there  be  convenient  access  and  good  omnibus  accommodation  to^ 
every  part  of  London.    We  trust  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
question  of  feasibility  or  expense,  while  most  certainly  sooner  or  later 
something  must  be  done  to  carry  this  or  a  similar  line  into  effect 
Such  aline  will  be  a  great  boon  to  those  railways  with  which  it  may 
be  connected,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  cause  a  great  increase  of  passengers 
•to  such  places  as  Richmond,  Hampton  Uourt,  Windsor,  Harrow,  &C., 
and  a  great  accommodation  for  conveying  goods  direct  from  the  river 
Thames  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 


PROFESSOR  FARADAY  ON  HEAT. 

A  course  of  six  Lectwet  deUveted  at  the  Royal  InMtitute, 
Lecture  III.,  May  4,  1844. 
(Specially  reported  for  this  Journal.) 
When  bodies  are  heated  at  one  part,  they  gradually  give  up  their  heat  to 
the  other  parts,  till  they  are  equally  ho(  aU  over.    This,  which  is  called  the 
power  of  conduction,  exiiti  to  some  extent  in  all  sabstances,  in  solids  to  the 
greatest  extent,  in  gases  to  the  least.    The  law  of  conduction,  or  the  rate  at 
which  heat  travels  through  the  substance,  is  found  to  be  uniform  with  all 
solid  bodies,  and  is  expressed  by  saying  that  as  the  distances  increase  in  arith- 
metical progression,  the  heat  decreases  in  geometrical  progression ;  thus,  a 
bar  heated  to  800^  at  one  end,  if  at  one  foot  distance  it  was  reduced  to  40(f, 
would  at  2  feet  be  at  200^,  at  3  feet  100^  at  4  feet  b(f,  and  so  on,  as  m  the 
diagram. 

800°        400*^         200'        100°  50° 


I 


I 
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I 


I 


1        I        L 
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But  bodies  diffier  from  each  other  very  greatly  in  their  degree  of  conducti- 
bility,  some  being  excellent  conductors,  others  very  bsd  conductors.  A  rod 
of  metal  will  serve  best  to  illustrate  this  travelling  of  heat  A  series  of  balls 
fixed  on  the  under  side  of  a  bar  of  copper  heated  at  one  end,  by  theur  falling 
one  after  the  other,  indicate  its  progreu.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  heated  under 
the  same  drcumstanoes,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  three  balls  vrill  fall  from  the 
copper  to  one  on  the  iron,  showing  the  great  conducting  power  of  the  former. 
This  point  is  of  great  importance  in  many  arts,  particularly  in  building,  as  on 
a  hot  day  all  the  materials  employed  expand  in  different  proportions,  or  con- 
tract with  cold.  A  frequent  mode  of  illustrating  this  is  to  have  a  series  of 
cylinders  of  copper,  iron,  glass,  wood,  and  brick,  and  to  place  them  on  a  hot 
plate  of  metal,  and  a  paper  initicator  fixed  on  the  top  of  each  by  means  of  a 
little  wax ;  the  indicators  vrill  be  found  to  fall  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named.  German  silver,  which  is  being  so  much  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
is  not  nearly  so  good  a  conductor  as  silver,  therefore  hot  substances  can  be 
eaten  with  it  without  fear  of  bnming.  The  relative  conducting  power  of 
various  substances  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Gold     . 

.      1000 

SUver    . 

.        973 

Copper. 

891 

Plathram 

381 

Iron 

374 

Zinc      . 

.        363 

Tin       . 

304 

Lead     . 

180 

Porcelain 

27 

Marble 

14 

Brick    . 

IV 

Bad  conductors  are  frequently  employed  to  stop  conduciiou.  Thus  the 
smith  who  punches  a  hole  through  red  hot  iron,  protects  his  hand  from  the 
heat  his  tool  acquires,  by  fixing  it  in  a  wooden  handle.  The  handles  of 
domestic  articles,  such  as  curling  tongs,  are  for  this  purpose  covered  with 
string.  In  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  the  men  in  the  retort  house  are  ex- 
posed to  an  intense  heat;  at  first  they  wore  canvas^  shirts,  but  they  soon 
found  that  it  was  more  jodidons  to  work  in  flannel  shirts,  flannel  being  a 
much  worse  conductor  than  canvas,  and  therefore  better  soited  to  the  por- 
pose.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  philosophy  that  pointed  it  out  to  these  men,  bat 
practice.  The  accumulation  of  badly  conducting  matter  is  occasionally  very 
injurious.  Fur  should  never  be  aUowed  to  accumulate  in  kettles  or  boUers, 
as  the  heat  then  has  to  penetrate  a  thin  stratum  of  stone,  and  not  being 
rapidly  enough  absorbed,  destroys  the  metal  of  the  boiler.  From  salt  water 
the  accumulation  is  much  more  abundant  than  from  fresh,  and  instances  have 
been  known  where,  owing  to  the  deposit  in  the  boiler,  holes  have  been  burnt, 
during  one  journey,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  through. 

Want  of  continuity  lessens  very  much  the  conducting  power  of  substances. 
Owing  to  this,  hot  metal  may  be  carried  on  chains  with  impunity.  At  Gib- 
raltar advantage  was  taken  of  this  property  of  non-continuous  bodies,  for  it 
is  said  that  red-hot  balls  were  carried  in  wheelbarrows  merely  by  interposing 
a  layer  of  sand  between  the  wood  and  the  ball.  The  hand,  even,  can  sup- 
port a  red-hot  ball  for  a  short  time,  by  laying  some  sand  on  it,  taking  care  to 
protect  the  other  parts  of  the  band  from  the  heat  of  radiation.  Aldini,  Gal- 
vani's  nephew,  introduced  into  this  country  the  use  of  the  filamentous  sob- 
stance  asbestos,  as  a  protection  against  heat,  a  person  clothed  in  a  dress  of 
this  kind  being  able  to  vrithstand  for  a  short  time  the  action  of  flames.  Ob- 
sidian,  which  is  lava  in  a  state  of  glass,  is  a  tolerable  conductor  of  heat,  bnt 
when  frothed  up  into  pumice,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  known.  If 
continuity  is  broken  by  the  interposition  of  a  bad  conductor,  the  tSed  a 
very  great,  as  may  he  shown  by  a  metallic  vessel  with  three  handles,  one 
continuous,  the  second  in  two  pieces  fitting  on  to  each  other,  the  third  the 
same  as  the  second  but  vrith  a  piece  of  paper  interposed.  Phosphorns  being 
placed  on  each  handle,  and  boiling  water  poured  into  the  vessel,  it  will  be 
found  that  that  on  the  continuous  handle  vrill  soon  fire,  that  on  the  handle 
in  two  pieces  will  be  some  little  time  after,  and  that  vrith  the  paper  inter- 
posed perhaps  will  not  light  at  all. 

All  bodies  conduct  heat,  but  fluids  do  so  with  difficulty.  A  red-hot  ball 
may  be  brought  to  touch  the  surface  of  a  small  vessel  full  of  water,  and  yet 
a  delicate  air  thermometer  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  will  not  be  afieckd. 
Count  Rumford  showed  that  water  may  be  kept  boiling  at  the  surface,  whilst 
ice  remained  at  the  bottom.  Indeed  so  slightly  does  it  conduct,  that  philo- 
sophen  once  thought  that  fluids  did  not  conduct  at  all.  But  the  effect  of 
the  mixture  of  hot  and  cold  water,  shows  that  they  do.  Food  fr^nentljr 
surprizes  us  by  its  conducting  power ;  whilst  one  Idnd  cools  very  quickly , 
another  maintains  its  heat  for  a  long  time.  In  the  water  foot  bath,  heat  an 
be  borne  by  keeping  the  feet  still  which  cannot  if  they  are  moved  about 
This  is  because  the  feet  abstract  the  heat  from  the  water  next  to  it,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  irater  gives  up  its  heat  but  slowly  and  therefore  it  can  be 
borne.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  porridge,  one  part  becoming  cool 
whilst  the  other  parts  aro  hot.  This  may  be  shown  strikingly  by  subetitotiog 
a  copper  tube  vrith  ether  in  it,  for  the  spoon.  When  first  put  into  the  por- 
ridge the  ether  is  vaporized  and  may  be  lighted,  but  the  flame  soon  lesseai 
and  is  nearly  extinguished,  because  it  has  deprived  the  surrounding  part  of 
its  heat ;  but  move  it  to  another  part,  and  the  flame  of  the  ether  is  vastly 
increased,  indicating  greater  heat. 

Air  is  almost  a  non-conductor.  The  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  communiates 
great  heat  to  air,  but  owing  to  its  being  so  bad  a  conductor,  gunpowder  miy 
be  dropped  through  the  flame  without  inflaming,  whilst  iron  filings,  which 
roquiro  much  moro  heat  to  burn,  are  consumed  in  this  manner ;  but  here  the 
effect  is  increased  by  the  good  conduction  of  the  u^n.  The  vrarm  of  wadding 
or  eider  down  arises  from  its  non-conduction,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  material,  but  to  the  air  which  is  enclosed.  Count  Romford 
showed  that  if  these  porous  substances  are  twisted  tight,  they  become  fir 
better  conductors.  The  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  tlut  many  of  these 
textures  contain  is  truly  surprising.  If  a  jar  be  filled  with  alcohol,  wool  may 
be  gradually  inserted  till  several  times  the  bulk  of  the  jar,  vrithout  the  level 
of  the  alcohol  being  materially  affected. 

Metals  are  said  to  be  colder  than  wood,  but  they  are  not  so.  To  the  hand 
they  feel  colder,  but  that  arises  from  their  conduction,  as  they  carry  away 
the  heat  much  more  quickly  than  wood  does.  When  heated,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  said  to  be  hotter  than  wood,  because  they  give  up  the  best 
they  have  acquired,  more  quickly.  This  is  well  illustrate  by  rolling  a  slip 
of  paper  round  a  rod  of  wood,  and  another  round  one  of  copper ;  that  on  ths 
wood  is  soon  charred,  whilst  that  on  the  copper  remains  unhurt,  because  the 
heat  is  conducted  away  so  quickly.  Effects  exemplifying  these  facts  are 
often  seen  in  daily  life.  A  very  hot  cinder  falling  on  to  water,  causes  but 
little  steam  until  it  has  become  somewhat  cooler,  when  its  action  is  vioieat ; 
this  is  because  it  forms,  when  very  hot,  a  vapour  of  steam  all  around  it, 
which  by  its  non-conduction  protects  the  water  from  actual  contact,  until,  by 
its  cooling  down,  its  atmosphere  of  steam  is  removed.  Exsctly  similar  to 
this  is  the  curious  phenomena  attending  the  pouring  a  drop  of  water  on  a 
very  hot  sUver  basin ;  the  water  runs  over  the  surfsce  like  a  beautiful  pearl, 
with  no  perceptible  evolution  of  steam,  until  the  basin  becoming  cooler,  the 
water  touches  the  surface,  and  is  suddenly  converted  into  steam.  PotassiuB, 
thcownontbesuiftceofvriter,aGtiinaiiniilar  manner;  for  atooonhoi- 
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tioD,  the  bead  of  poUtst  formed  miit  orer  the  witer  for  t  short  time,  but  it 
last  it  ditsolredt  evolTing  at  the  moment  much  ateam . 


Lacnma  4.  May  11. 
The  effect  of  heat  in  causing  the  passage  of  bodies  through  the  states  of 
soFid,  liquid,  and  vapour,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  in  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  in  water ;  it  is  interesting  in  water,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
importance,  but  because  it  comes  within  the  range  of  every  one's  observa- 
tion. The  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  vice  pertS,  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  lecture.  The  terms  fusing,  melting,  or  liquifying,  are 
indifferently  applied  when  a  solid  becomes  a  liquid ;  and  freezing,  congmiling, 
crystallizing,  or  solidifying,  expresses  a  liquid  becoming  solid.  A  piece  of  ice 
when  heated  becomes  water,  and  if  the  heat  is  continued  the  water  will  boil 
and  be  converted  into  steam.  Thus  we  have  the  same  substance  as  solid, 
liquid,  and  vapour,  and  by  abstracting  the  heat  it  will  return  through  the 
same  stages  in  the  same  order.  These  changes  take  place  with  great  regu- 
larity ;  there  is  a  fixed  point  of  heat  at  which  they  take  place,  and  at  no 
other.  Water  can,  by  expedients,  be  reduced  a  few  degrees  below  the  usual 
freezing  temperature  without  becoming  solid,  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it*  ceases  to  be  liquid  when  it  is  lowered  to  the  temperature  marked 
aa  32^  of  Flahrenheit's  thermometer.  Solutions  of  several  salts  will  serve  to 
illostrate  this  to  an  audience,  perhaps  better  than  water.  Sulphate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  hot  water  till  the  latter  is  saturated,  may  be  cooled  below  its 
crystallizing  point  if  kept  without  agitation,  but  the  moment  it  is  touched, 
crystals  will  shoot  rapidly  through  the  fluid  till  nearly  the  whole  is  solid. 
The  same  can  be  effected  with  water,  especially  if  the  surface  is  covered 
with  oil.  But  though,  when  heat  is  abstracted,  the  strict  changing  point 
may  slightly  vary,  it  is  not  so  when  heat  is  added ;  ice  cannot  be  made 
warmer  than  32^  without  becoming  water,  nor  can  water  be  heated  above 
212°  without  becoming  steam.  A  list  of  the  temperatures  at  which  various 
substances  become  solid,  is  here  given : — 

CoNGBAXiNO  Points. 

TaUow 92'*Fah. 

Spermaceti   112 


Sttlpfauric  ether -46''  Fab 

Mercury -30 

Salphuric  acid    +   1 

Vinegar 28 

Water 32 

OHve  oil 36 

Acetic  acid 50 


Yellow  wax 142 

Sodium 194 

Tin    442 

Lead 612 

Zine 680 


When  heat  is  applied  to  ice,  the  temperature  of  which  is  32°,  it  is  seen  to 
melt,  and  if  a  thermometer  be  iaserted  into  the  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  it 
will  be  found  to  remain  at  32^  so  long  as  any  ice  remains  undissolved.  Now 
how  is  it  that  the  ice,  which  is  continually  absorbing  the  heat,  does  not  form 
vrater  warmer  than  it  was  before  the  heat  was  applied.  Ice,  which  has  been 
gathering  heat  for  several  hours,  has  only  been  converted  from  ice-cold  ice, 
to  ice-cold  water.  All  the  heat  which  has  been  received  by  it  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, is  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  and  is  called  latent  heat  Boiling 
water  may  be  poured  upon  ice,  and  yet,  until  all  the  ice  is  dissolved,  the  ther- 
mometer will  not  indicate  a  greater  heat  than  32°,  or  the  freezing  point.  The 
amount  of  heat  thus  render^  latent  has  been  found  to  be  140  ,  which  may 
be  shown  in  the  following  manner.  Take  equal  weights  of  water  at  33°  and 
ice  at  32^,  and  apply  the  same  heat  to  both,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
heat  required  to  raise  the  water  7°,  must  be  continued  21  times  as  long  with 
the  ice  to  get  the  same  temperature.    Thus, 

Water  at  33°  took  I  hour  to  gain  7°. 

Ice         ..         lOi  hours        „ 

r»x21  =  147*' 

Deduct  the  T*  gained  7° 

140° 

It  may  be  shown  also  to  be  this  number  by  pouring  equal  weights  of 
water  at  1 72°  on  ice  at  32^,  and  the  resulting  water  vrili  be  found  to  be  at 
32^,  giving  140^  absorbed.  That  solids  when  passing  to  the  state  of  liquids 
abstract  heat,  is  readily  proved  by  dissolving  some  sal-ammoniac  in  water. 
At  the  tea  table,  the  act  of  dissolving  sugar  in  the  cup  cools  the  tea.  On 
this  principle  frigerilic  mixtures  may  be  made,  a  few  of  which  are  here 

If  UiorM.  Parti.       Tbennoneter  Sinks. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  51 

Nitre 5  I  From  50°  to  10° 

Water 16j 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water    .. 


Sulphate  of  soda 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid 

Snow 
Common  salt 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow 


}}  From  50°  to  4° 
HFrom50°to3° 
}|From32°to0° 
^}  From  32°  to -50° 


Owing  to  this  property,  water  may  be  readily  frozen  by  substances  as 


warm  as  the  room.  A  common  juggling  amusement  is  to  undertake  to 
freeze  a  saucepan  to  a  stool  before  the  fire.  And  it  is  to  be  done,  by  spilling 
a  little  water  on  the  stool,  putting  the  saucepan  in  it,  and  then  stirring  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  snow.  In  a  few  minutes  they  are  completely  fixed 
together,  and  the  stool  may  be  lifted  by  the  saucepan. 

This  latent  heat,  however,  disappears  only  for  a  time,  to  re-appear  when 
wanted.  For  when  liquids  solidify  they  give  op  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
heat  that  they  had  before  absorbed,  which  now  becomes  perceptible.  Freez- 
ing, therefore,  is  a  warming  process,  because  the  water  gives  up  the  140  de* 
grees  of  heat  which  it  hsd  rendered  latent.  An  nncrystallized  saturated  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  soda  poured  on  the  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer  shows 
an  evident  evolution  of  heat.  These  effects  are  general,  and  in  many  in- 
stances very  curious,  but  sometimes  it  is  increased  or  diminished  by  the  in- 
terference of  chemical  affinity.  The  fluid  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium 
when  added  to  mercury,  becomes  fixed,  a  solid  amalgam  being  left.  Here 
the  effect  is  increased  by  chemical  aflinity.  Occasionally  chemical  affinity 
seems  to  contradict  the  general  laws  of  solution ;  for  a  solid,  caustic  potash, 
when  dissolving  in  water,  evolves  heat  enough  to  fire  phosphorus.  In  this 
case  there  is  cold  produced  by  solution,  but  the  heat  ciused  by  combination 
is  so  great  as  to  more  than  neutralize  it.  But  sometimes  these  two  effects 
can  be  separated.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  and  ice  produce  great  heat  when 
mixed  until  the  appetite  of  the  acid  for  water  is  satisfied,  but  after  that  they 
produce  cold  enough  to  freeze  water. 

When  water  freezes,  it  expands  considerably,  9  volumes  becoming  10,  and 
is  consequently  lighter  and  floats  on  the  surface,  a  small  portion  of  the  ice 
remaining  out  of  the  water.  It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  mountains  of 
ice  which  stand  up  in  the  sea,  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  these  enormous 
icebergs  gives  some  idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ice  which  must  be  in  the 
water.  This  expansion  takes  pUu:e  with  great  force.  Experiments  were 
made  on  this  point,  by  some  officers  in  Quebec,  by  filling  bomb  shells  with 
water,  and  plugging  them  with  iron,  exposing  them  to  the  air  to  freeze.  The 
iron  plugs  were  forcibly  expelled,  being  shot  to  the  distance  of  50,  60,  and 
100  feet,  the  ice  protruding  from  the  holes.  When  the  plugs  were  thoroughly 
secured  in  their  places,  the  bombs  burst.  Indeed,  no  mechanical  force  is 
sufficient  to  control  the  chemical  force  of  solidification.  Small  cast  iron 
bottles  may  be  burst  by  filling  them  vrith  water,  and  immersing  them  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  bursting  with  a  considerable  report.  Rocks  are  in  this 
manner  split  in  nature,  tiU  crumbled  down  into  a  powder  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  An  old  method,  in  the  country,  of  freeing  a  kettle  of  the  fur 
which  has  accumulated,  is  to  expose  it  wet  to  frost.  The  force  of  crystalli- 
zation has  been  ingeniously  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  strength  and  durability 
of  building  stones.  A  piece  of  a  certain  size  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  a  salt, 
and  hung  up  in  the  air ;  crystallization  takes  place,  which  represents  the 
freezing  of  water,  thus  imitating  the  weathering  of  stones,  and  according  to 
the  effect  so  is  it  judged. 

The  heat  which  is  absorbed  in  summer  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  and 
glaciers  is  very  great,  as  may  be  gathered  by  the  torrents  of  water  which  fiow 
from  them,  and  considering  that  evrry  3i  cubic  feet  absorbs  the  heat  given 
off  by  a  pound  of  coals. 

The  facility  with  which  ice  adheres  together  is  remarkable.  If  two  pieces 
rest  together  for  a  short  time,  they  become  frozen  together.  Ice  adheres 
also  very  strongly  to  flannel,  but  not  to  linen,  or  to  metal.  No  doubt  this 
power  of  adhesion  of  two  surfaces  of  ice  assists  very  much  in  the  formation 
of  icebergs. 

In  the  next  lecture  the  phenomena  of  vaporization  of  liquids,  and  liquefac- 
tion of  vapours,  will  be  considered. 


OXFORD  ARCHrraCTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  tnnnal  meeting  wu  held  June  17,  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Bxeter 
College  in  the  chair. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  the  chairman  read  the  annual  report 
of  the  committee.  He  congratulated  the  society  on  the  steady  progress  of 
the  '*  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,''  which  is  daily  becoming  more  general : 
the  good  effects  of  this  are  already  visible  on  ail  sides,  and  still  greater  effocts 
may  yet  be  looked  for.  He  rejoiced  to  observe  the  formation  and  snceeaaful 
progress  of  similar  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  mentioned 
particularly  the  Cambridge  and  the  Exeter  Societies  as  very  flonrishing  and 
efficient.  The  mutilation  and  destmetion  of  the  remains  of  Gothic  architac- 
ture  has  been  checked  and  well-nigh  stopped,  although  a  few  more  instances 
may  still  be  heard  of  occasionally,  as  at  Newcastle,  where  an  ancient  church 
has  been  wantonly  destroyed  within  the  last  few  weeks ;  the  general  indig- 
nation vrith  which  such  acts  are  now  viewed,  by  all  persons  who  have  any 
pretensions  to  the  rank  of  educated  or  enlightened  men,  is  a  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  frequent.  There  is,  however,  another  just  ground  of  ahum 
in  the  miichief  which  is  daily  perpetrated  under  the  name  qf  mtoratUm, 
which,  when  conducted  without  sufficient  knowledge,  is  often  productive  of 
more  injury  than  benefit,  and  should  be  very  closely  watched.  Irreparable 
injury  is  often  done  by  ignorant  persons,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of 
merely  aeraphtg  off  the  whitewash,  and  still  more  when  the  decayed  surface 
of  the  stone  has  also  to  be  scraped.        DiMized  by  V^QDQ  IC 

In  thu  university  and  aty,  there  have  Deen  Tour  mstancea  ofr^^ration 
within  the  past  year,  which  are  deserving  of  praise.    At  St.  John's  College 
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the  dtfpel  has  been  restored  ia  t  fery  elaborate  manner,  and  with  good  taste* 
At  Merton»  the  roof  of  the  ante^thapel,  which  was  in  a  decayed  state,  has 
been  renewed,  and  the  ioor  for  the  rinfere  in  the  tower  removed,  throwing 
open  a  fine  groined  wooden  ceiling,  which  is  a  great  improvement ;  but  the 
gallery  for  the  ringers,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  place  of  the  oM 
floor,  would  have  been  better  omitted.  In  St.  Aldgate^s  Chordi  the  general 
effect  of  the  exterior  is  pleasing,  but  there  might  have  been  more  accuracy  in 
the  details ;  and  we  cannot  hut  regret  the  lost  of  the  old  library.  At  Holy- 
well, though  the  exterior  is  less  otrahing,  all  the  detail  is  admirable,  and  in 
the  interior  the  good  effect  of  open  seats  it  fairly  seen,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  restoration  and  enlargement  have  been  executed  is  worthy  not 
only  of  praise,  but  of  imitation.  The  restoration  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Bast  is 
now  also  in  progress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  most  terupnlous  care  will  be 
taken  to  preserve  entire  the  character  of  the  building,  even  in  its  most 
minute  details,  and  that  no  attempts  at  trnprtmemmU  will  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  designs  of  the  original  architects  of  this  interesting  and  vthi- 
able  relic  of  antiquity. 

The  publications  of  the  society  during  the  year  have  been :  the  seoond 
part  of  the  **  Guide  to  the  Architectural  Antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford,"  of  which  a  third  part  is  now  in  preparation  i  several  sheets  of  work- 
ing drawings  of  ancient  pewa  and  pulpits,  which  are  found  very  generally 
nsafol,  and  are  readily  purchased.  Two  new  sheets  were  laid  on  the  table, 
containing  the  details  of  the  pulpits  of  fieaulieu,  Hants,  of  stone,  very  early, 
in  the  Decorated  style.  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  of  wood,  also  in  the  Deeomled 
style,  hot  late ;  and  Coombe,  Oxfordshire,  of  stone,  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  The  drawings  of  Shottesbroke  Church,  a  well-known  and  very  perfect 
speoimen  of  the  Decorated  style,  have  been  engraved,  and  will  be  ready  for 
publication  in  a  few  days }  for  these  drawtnga  the  soeiety  is  indebted  to  W. 
Bntterfield,  Bsq.  The  drawings  of  Minster  Lovell  Church,  a  good  spednen 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  promised  at  the  two  last  annual  meetings,  are  still 
not  ready,  the  architect  who  undertook  to  furnish  them  having  failed  to  fuUU 
his  engagement.  The  drawings  of  Wiloote  Choreh,  presented  by  C.  Bnekler, 
Esq.,  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  will  be  engraved  immediately ;  this  is  a 
small  church  in  the  Decorated  style.  Also  those  of  St.  Bartholemew's 
Chapel,  presented  by  C.  Cranston.  Esq. ;  this  is  a  small  but  elegant  building 
of  the  period  of  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular.  New  editions 
are  preparing  of  Stanton  Haroonrt  and  Haieley :  to  the  series  in  8vo.  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  papers  on  Bwelme  and  Dorchester,  lately  read  by  Mr. 
Addington,  for  which  the  drawings  are  resdy. 

A  paper  was  read  on  Doreheiter  Ckwreh,  Oxfordshire*  by  Henry  Adding* 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Linooln  College,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  drawings  of  ul 
parts  of  the  building,  including  the  original  drawings  by  Mackettie,  for 
"  Skelton's  Oxfordshire,"  which  were  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  U.  Wellesley.  Mr.  A.  gave  an  outline  of  the  early  history  of  Dorches- 
ter, with  its  bishopric  and  abbey,  showing  clearly  tbiit  there  was  a  Saxon 
church  on  this  site,  but  considers  no  part  of  the  existing  building  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (unless  it  is  a  small  portion  of  the  masonry 
of  the  tower),  and  the  greater  part  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  two 
semicircular  arches,  which  have  been  sometimes  conddered  as  Saxon,  are 
evidently  cut  through  the  Norman  walls,  and  are  probably  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  when  the  church  was  repaired  after  the  injury  it  had  snstidned  in 
the  ciril  wars. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARUAMBNT. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inqmreinto 
the  present  state  of  the  building  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  House,  have,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House,  ex- 
amined the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  re- 
port:— 

Yonr  Commitlee  have  examined  Mr.  Barry  ns  to  the  progreia  already  made 
in  the  building  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  from  him  the  probable  time  that  will  elapse  befoie  the  whole  of 
the  works  can  be  completed,  and  the  period  at  which  the  two  Houses  may  be 
occupied  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 

He  has  stated  to  them,  that,  were  it  urgently  required,  the  Houses,  and  a 
certain  number  of  committee-rooms,  and  other  offices,  might  be  prepared  for 
occupation  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1846 ;  but  your  Committee  do 
not  feel  themselves  justified  in  affirming  that  such  occupation  could  take 
place  without  inoonvenienoe  to  the  members,  or  impediment  to  the  fhrther 
progress  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  building  \  and  they  think  it  right 
to  observe,  that  the  general  arrangements  for  ventilation  cannot  be  completed 
until  the  oommeneement  of  the  year  1847. 

Your  Committee  have  examined  the  Speaker,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and 
the  Seijeant-at-Arms,  as  to  various  alterations  which  have  been  lately  pro* 
posed  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  House  of  Commont,  and  of  some 
portions  of  the  building  immediately  adjoining,  and  have  to  report  that  Mn 
Barry  will  be  able  to  adopt  several  valuable  suggestions  which  the  experience 
of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Houee  has  enabled  them  to  oilier,  without  any  increase 
of  the  expenditure  already  authorised. 

Your  Committee  have  examined  various  parties  as  to  the  cooise  hitherto 
adopted  by  Mr.  Barry,  with  reference  to  alterations  of  the  interior  arrange- 
manta  shown  in  the  plan  approved  by  Committees  of  both  Hooses  te  1636. 
Tl«y  impiMt  no  blame  to  Mr.  Barry  for  Hal  eomna,  antf  hate  every 


to  beUeve  that  an  the  tfteraftkms  hitherto  made  bate  oomtoced  to  tbeoinve- 
nienre  and  general  effect  of  the  building ;  but  looking  to  the  mlsap|irsha. 
sion  that  appears  to  have  prevailed  as  to  these  proceedings  hitherto,  they  sre 
prepared  to  recommend  that  in  foture  Mr.  Barry  should  make  a  half-yesriy 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  works  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests ;  and  should  also  submit  to  that  board  any  alterations  which  msy 
hereafter  be  deemed  advisable,  and  accompany  such  report  with  plans  of  the 
alterations  proposed. 

Your  Committee  farther  recommend,  that  as  several  alterations,  entailing 
more  or  less  expense,  have  recently  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  tht 
Chidf  Commissioner  of  Woods  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  sei- 
sion  of  Parliament,  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  statement 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  according  to  the  latest  plan  ap- 
proved. 

Your  Committee  also  suggest  that  a  plan,  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry  under 
their  direction,  and  exhibiting  the  present  state  of  the  building,  and  the  al- 
terations adopted  up  to  the  present  time,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chief  Com* 
missioner  of  Woods,  and  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  both  Houses. 

July  4, 1844. 


THE  W0OD.PAV1NG  PATENTS. 

7%t  J9iJ§mini ^  Lord  Ckirf  JmHJH  TkuM init SiMd r.  mokm.    hm 
a9«  1844.    TMkm  ft-om  ihi  9kori»kmtd  wrihf^i  nohtf  rtpoH$d  h  tin 

Lonn  Cribf  Jnsnos  TTia»At.^Thls  was  an  action  for  the  Infringement 
of  a  patent  granted  for  an  invention  for  making  or  paving  public  streets  and 
highways,  and  public  and  private  roads,  oonrts,  and  bridges,  with  timber  or 
vrooden  blocks.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiflr  was  not  the  fint 
and  true  Inventor  of  the  said  invention  In  the  letters  patent  and  spedfleatiim 
mentioned,  besides  various  other  pleas  which  it  Is  not  necessary  to  partieo- 
larixevrith  reference  to  the  present  motion.  Upon  the  trial  at  Uie  Uxt  sum- 
mer assizes  at  Liverpool,  before  my  brother  Cresswell,  a  verdict  was  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  a  rule  nitl  was  afterwards  muted  fbr  a  new  trial;  sad 
upon  the  report  of  the  learned  judge  it  appeared  that,  before  the  granting  of 
the  letters  patent  to  the  plalnttfT,  there  had  been  published  In  a  sdentHle 
work  in  Bngland  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Heard,  contaming 
such  a  description  of  a  mode  of  paving  irith  blocks  as  made  it  fit  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  jury  as  not  diffbring  substantially  from  the 
invention  for  which  the  patent  was  granted.  It  appears  also  that,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  vrith  reference  to  the  letter  above  adverted  to,  the  jory 
were  told  in  substance  that,  if  they  thought  the  patentee  had  borrowed  kit 
invention  from  the  publication  which  had  been  proved,  he  could  not  be  coo- 
sidered  as  the  first  inventor.  So  also  that,  if  the  letter  had  been  so  hx  com- 
municated to  the  pnblic  as  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  public  stock  of  in- 
formation, and  he  had  thus  obtained  his  knowledge  indirectly  from  the  pob- 
lication,  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  first  inventor  vrithin  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  Upon  the  discussion  before  us  it  waa  contended  thai 
this  mc^e  of  summing  np,  althooah  undoubtedly  correct  as  for  as  It  went,  yet 
did  not  present  the  entire  view  of  the  case  to  the  con^eration  of  the  juiy; 
for  it  ynM  argued  that  if  the  invention  had  been  communicated  to  the  English 
public,  although  it  had  never  directly  or  Indirectly  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  patentee,  still  he  could  not  ha  considered  as  the  inventor.  It  was  sd- 
mitted  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  thai  no  case  oonld  be  dted  in  vrUch  the 
point  had  been  expressly  decided  t  but  it  mu  contended  that,  in  pourt  of 
reason  and  principle,  such  must  be  held  to  be  the  case  i  for  if  the  invention 
had  already  been  communicated  to  the  public,  it  would  be  unreasonable  thai 
they  should  lose  the  benefit  of  it,  and  be  restricted  fh)m  making  nse  of  it  by 
a  patent  taken  out  by  one  whose  daim  to  such  patent  could  only  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ground,  of  his  being  Ignorant  of  that  which  had  been  already 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  though  no  decided  case  wsi 
cited,  various  dicta  of  various  judges  wero  referred  to  in  support  of  the  viev 
as  contended  for  by  the  defendant,  partionUriy  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Bareo 
Alderson,  In  Carpenter  and  Smith,  9  Jfeesem  and  IFeis^,  902,  and  the  ob- 
servation made  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  other  Lords  of  the  Pitvy  OonneU,  m 
reported  in  1st  vol.  W^&ittr^  718.  Lord  Lyndhurst  uys, "  If  the  madiine  is 
published  in  a  book,  distinctly  and  dearly  described,  oorreapondinff  with  tks 
description  in  the  spedflcation  of  the  patent,  though  it  has  never  been  aotuaUy 
worked,  is  not  that  an  answer  to  the  patent  ?  It  is  continually  the  prsctks 
on  trials  for  patents,  to  read  out  of  printed  books,  without  reference  to  soy- 
thing  that  has  been  done."  Again  he  says, "  If  the  Invention  is  in  use  at  the 
time  the  patent  is  granted,  the  man  cannot  have  a  patent,  although  he  is  the 
original  inventor ;  if  it  is  not  in  use  he  cannot  obtain  a  patent  if  he  is  not  the 
original  inventor.  He  is  not  called  the  foventor  who  has  in  Ms  doset  in- 
vented it,  but  who  does  not  communicate ;  the  first  person  who  disdoses 
that  invention  to  the  public  Is  considered  as  the  inventor."  Upon  a  full  con- 
sideration of  this  Bul^ject  we  have  come  to  the  condusion  that  the  view  taka 
by  the  defendant's  counsel  Is  substantially  correct ;  for  we  think  if  the  is- 
vention  has  been  already  made  public  by  any  description  contained  in  a  wori 
whether  written  or  printed,  which  has  been  publldy  drenlated,  in  such  ease 
the  patentee  is  not  the  first  and  true  inventor  within  the  meaning  of  tbe 
statute,  whether  he  has  himself  borrowed  his  invention  from  suoh  poblicatkn 
or  not,  because  we  thhik  the  public  cannot  be  preduded  from  tbe  right  sf 
Wing  inch  Information  M  tbey  weivaliatdy  poaieasfd  of  at  Iho  itaM  tlm  palat 
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ttit«MoiiitliAi  tlM  anplkiiliM  oltlOipriMsipIt  B^ 
apoB  the  piHicalir  drcttmBttooei  which  are  brought  to  betr  upon  etch  par- 
tioUar  case.  The  existaaoe  of  t  single  copy  of  the  work,  though  printed,  if 
brought  from  a  depotitorj  whefe  it  hat  king  been  kept  in  a  state-of  obscurity, 
wonld  afford  a  very  diffarent  inlBiMce  fraas  the  production  of  an  Bncyclo- 
pndia,  or  oUer  work  in  general  circulation.  The  question  will  be,  whether, 
npen  the  whole  evidence,  there  has  been  such  a  publication  as  to  make  the 
description  a  part  of  the  public  stock  of  infbrmation  ?  We  think,  therefore, 
at  ttts  question  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Jury,  there  ought  to  be  a  new 
trial  in  thia  caae. 


OOAIrBUAKINO  MACHINES, 
the  many  improvements  which  have  lately  taken  place  In  the 
operatioiia  of  thia  region,  there  is  none  more  striking  than  the 
ssviBg  of  eipense  in  breaking  and  sereening  coaL  A  few  years  ainee  efwr 
ton  of  coal  which  was  broken  for  shipment  cost  from  30c  to  S7ic.  to  reduce  it 
to  proper  antes,  while  now  the  expense  wiU  not  much  exceed  one-flfth  of  this 
amoont.  Thia  tmly  surprising  ronilt,  a»  many  others  of  a  simUar  kind  is 
the  effect  of  machinery,  and  has  been  brooght  aboat  by  snoraasif  experi> 
■wta  and  impforements.  The  attempt  to  break  coal  by  machiatry,  we  be- 
lievB,  waa  tot  made  by  Mr.  Sabbaton,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Larar,  bat  not 
Bfoviag  aa  sneoeasliil  as  was  anticipated,  they  were  afterwards  abandoned. 
Impiwniaata  were  tJMaaaadeapon  tha  old  system  of  breakiag  with  the  haai. 
ner,  and  instead  of  breaking  in  the  pile,  cast-iron  plates,  with  holes  anfi- 
eiaatly  larga  to  allaw  eoal  of  proper  atea  to  paas  thimigh  wero  need.  This 
was  Ibnad  to  diminish  the  expense  considerably,  making  the  cost  of  breaking 
about  20c.  or  85e.  per  ton.  A  fiirther  ImproTcment  was  then  made  by 
taming  the  screens  by  steam  instead  of  hand,  whidi  eaaaed  a  atill  further 
ladaetioB  in  the  axpaaaa  of  preparing  the  eoal  for  market,  the  eost  being 
tnm  12e.  to  18c.  per  ton.  But  satisfactory  as  these  results  were,  and  greatly 
rednoed  aa  the  expenses  have  been  by  these  improvements,  Mr.  Battin,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  improved  upon  them,  and  invented  a  coal-breaking  ma* 
cbiaa,  which  will,  in  aU  probability,  supersede  every  other  invention  of  the 
kind,  and  cventnally  enrich  its  ingenions  inventor.  One  of  these  madiiaea 
waa  tol  ereeled  at  Mr.  Basf  s  mines,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  wUte  uh 
eoal,  and  foiuid  to  answer  every  purpose  intendeid ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
km  were  expressed  that  it  eonld  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  breaking  the 
red  aak  Sabaeqaent  events  have  shown  that  these  foars  ware  groaiidless, 
and  a  machine  is  now  in  operation  at  Milnes  and  Spenoer's  mines,  by  whieh 
the  red  ash  ia  broken  with  no  greater  loss  than  on  the  east-iron  platform. 
Encouraged  by  these  snccesafm  experiments,  other  machines  aro  now  in  the 
eoane  Si  erectioa  at  the  collieries  of  Andrew  B.  White,  and  also  at  the 
Delaware  Coal  Co.'s  works,  the  latter  of  which  will,  probably,  go  iato  ope- 
ration during  the  present  week,  and  the  former  the  ensuing  week.  These 
Bschlnaa,  to  work  advantageously,  require  engines  of  about  20-horse  power, 
sad  frill  break  the  coal  at  an  expense  of  from  8c  to  10c  per  ton,  according 
to  location,  including  3c.  per  ton,  which  is  paid  the  patentee.  Another  ma- 
ehisa  for  the  same  purpose,  but  oonstnicted  upon  an  entirely  diflbrent  prin- 
ciple, we  learn  has  been  put  in  operation  by  the  Beaver  Meadow  Coal  Com- 
pany. This  machine  consists  of  a  square  box,  in  which  are  several  iron  bars 
placed  longitudinally  at  such  distances  apart  as  will  make  the  coal  of  proper 
iiae,  while  a  roller  is  so  situated  as  to  pass  over  and  force  the  coal  through 
the  openings.  The  invention  is  livoorably  apokea  of,  and  wiU  no  doobt 
answer  a  good  purpose  in  breaking  the  vrhite  ash,  althoagh  we  learn  the 
waate  ia  maeh  greater  than  that  earned  by  Mr.  Battin's  marhiner^lflarrt' 


CAPTAIN  WABNER*8  EXPLOSIVE  POWER. 

It  has  looff  hMa  known  to  tbt  pubUc  that  Captain  Warner  waa  In  poaSMtloa  of  an  at- 
■loffve  powtr  with  wblch  1m  had  already  ezparimentad  nuon  privately .~Hegodatlona 
nam  been  golaff  on  with  Govemmant  for  aoma  time,  bat  wlthont  coming  to  anr  ■noraaa 
rni  laca^  U  waa  therefore  determined  by  the  fiienda  of  Captain  Warner,  to  try  the  ezperl- 
neat  without  the  aid  of  Government,  for  thia  purpoae  Mr.  Soamea  the  eminent  ahip 
owner,  Uberally  offered  a  vesael  for  the  occaaion,  and  lome  private  fHendt  of  the  Captain 
~  Iha  flMB  feq«MSe  for  the  attendant  ezpenaca*— The  vaaaal  ealected  waa  the  "John 
nt,**  a  barque  of  aOO  torn  burthen,  three  maited,  fWl  bowed,  atrongly  baUt  and  aaa- 
f,  aha  waa  given  up  to  the  Captain  early  in  the  preaent  meath,  and  lowed  raunil  to 
Brightoo.  where  the  experiment  waa  to  take  place. 

IW  voMat  waa  taken  in  tow  by  the  *' Sir  WUllam  Wallaoa^  etcaaMr,  on  board  of  whIeh 
waa  Cntaia  Warner,  aooompanled  by  another  ataamer,  *'The  Teea,**  and  waa  bnmaht 
round  ahortly  before  aix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  the  poaltlon  ahe  waa  apnointed  to 
OGcnpy,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  fh>m  the  Brighton  ahore,  oppoalte  the  Old  ahip  Hotel 
a^  the  Battery.  It  waa  prevlooaly  ammged  thit  from  the  lignal.ataff  of  the  battery  on 
the  wiit  ettff,  a  Bag  waa  to  be  holated,  by  the  command  of  Lord  Ingeatre  and  Captalna 
Dtekenaon  and  Hendenon,  to  Indicate  to  Captain  Warner  when  the  ahip,  the  aubject  of 


hii  operatlona.  waa  to  be  deatroyed.  The  reaaon  of  tbia  arratigement  waa  to  leaaove  any 
daiAc  aa  to  the  boot  flde  nature  of  Captain  Warner^  power  ofdeatroytog  a  pnisutag  vea- 
lel,  wtthout  havhig  any  communication  with  that  veaael  at  the  moment  of  bar  deatruettou. 

Aa  MM  aa  tha 
aaalalypnvalladaB 
Ike  tngateat  waa  wi 
keaid  the  tub  and 


■rf,  wtthout  having  any  communication  \ 

1  aa  tha  *'John  o*Gaunt*'  had  been  towed  to  her  poaitkm,  the  moat  inlenae 

"  I  among  the  apeetaton  on  ahore,  and  every  mofement  of  thoaa  on  board 

ft  watched  with  the  greateet  Intertat.   Captabi  Warner  waa  hlmaalf  on 

•  tub  and  It  had  been  prevlaiialy  amnged  that  when  the  signal  waa  given  ftom 


_^ •  Uakm  Jack  at  tha  wast  head  ef  the  ataamav,  denoting 

that  ha  waa  luady  lo  operate,  aod  only  awaHed  the  hoiatiag  of  the  Union  Jack  ftom  ihe 
iagataffon  the  battery,  to  be  lepUed  to  by  Captain  Warner  hauUng  down  Ma  aignal.  This 
hadbaanflyiiv  aoaM  ttana  b«fora  It  waa  anawerad  fhun  the  battery;  awl  then 


prstesdcd  ia  her  ibriBcr  situatlooi  about  a  qoarttr  of  a  milt  sastwstd  of  the  John  o*  Oaooi. 


another  defayria  cianaeqiiancii  of  aome  adventuroue  pewona  la  a  asMU  cutter,  hi  eplte  of 
the  peeaenoe  of  the  Teea,  and  of  two  armed  revenue  entlera  beefclea,  to  keen  off  Intrudera, 
folng  doea  akmgalde  the  ahip.  Captain  Warner  hanled  the  Union  Jack  half-way  down 
only  until  the  cutter  and  Ita  occupanto  ware  out  ardaafar.  The  Union  Jack  waa  then 
hauled  down  entirely.  The  grand  crlela  had  now  arrived)  and  we  auy  aay,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  auapenee  of  all  preaent  waa  palnfhl  {  the  alienee  waa  deep  and  un- 
broken.  Atalz  o'clock,  predaely,  the  devoted  veaael  appeared  U  be  atruck  raidahipa,  at 
which  point  ahot  up  a  huge  column  of  water,  latenningled  with  the  ahingle  of  her  baUaat, 
which  waa  mlataken  by  moat  paraona  for  a  dond  of  fmoke.  Then  a  low  booming  and 
gurgling  notae.  Indicating  a  aobmarlna  exploaion,  but  not  approaching  a  loud  report. 
''The  vend  la  atruck  1**  waa  uttered  by  a  thouaand  volcea,  and  the  next  thing  to  be  aeen 
waa  the  foiling  of  the  malnmaat  and  the  mbeamaat.  In  kea  than  a  minute,  the  veeed 
waa  rtvan  ahaoat  tnm  atca  to  atom,  and  in  leaa  than  two  mlnutaa  and  a  half  the  reaed 
literally  tumbled  to  plecea  aa  if  by  magic.  Her  adten  went  bv  the  board,  her  mainmaat, 
a  new  one,  waa  ahot  dean  out  of  her ;  ahe  heeled  over  to  poit  to  an  angle  of  46  degreca, 
and  her  main  hatchway  betag  open,  daylight  waa  vldble  through  her  bottom  tfanbera  on 
her  ataihoard  aide,  and  probaihty  her  laitMard  alao^  havli^  been  bkiwn  away,  and  ahe 
*  to  part  aaunder  aa  ahe  went  down.  In  about  8&  foot  water,  leaving  nothing  per. 
but  the  top  af  her  feramaat.    The  time  which  poeaad  tnm  her  being  atruck  and 


ceptiblel 


the  top 
her  ainking  could  not  have  exceeded  Umfaratea.  Some  few  of  the  mora  eothnsiaatic 
apectatora,  chlaiy  pt ofcaalnail  men,  raiaed  a  cheer,  but  with  the  maaa  all  waa  mute  as. 
tooiehroent.  Tim  eyea  wera  rivetted  on  the  laat  obaervable  fragment  of  the  huge  object 
that  but  the  moment  befora  floated  gallant  on  the  watera  *Mikeathbigof  Ufo.**  Awork 
of  deatmetkm  ao  aoddeo.  ao  Irigfalfol,  ao  atupendooa,  appeared  ImpoedMe  for  a  moarani 
eran  to  the  rhoneanda  and  twmof  thouaandathatwitneaaedlt.  Itwaallkeanawfhlmydery. 
There  wera  none  of  the  ordinary  drcumatancea  which  accompany  almllar  catastrophes. 
Tliere  waa  no  anudMb  there  waa  no  Are,  then  waa  no  noiae,  aave  the  low  groan  of  the 
rending  timbera,  and  the  aoccaedbig  hash  of  the  walera  aa  they  rolled  over  the  hiatan. 
tanaoua  wreck,  and  then  erase  a  mejanrholy  foaling^  for  It  wae  Impeadble  to  prevent  the 

peopled  ahip,  thna 

■Ittad  to  have  been 

■  agency  la  unlwaally  ad- 

thia  ia  the  caae,  it  will  be 

eJBcadous  agdnst  an 

, a  fleet  to  carry. 

The  foUowIag  oiftliMte  has  t 

July  21. 

We,  the  underslmied,  hereby  certify  that  tha  operations  agahist  the  John  o'Gaont,  of 
800  tone,  eandoctM  by  Captabi  Warner,  off  Brighton,  on  Saturday  the  90th  Inatant.  were 
under  our  management  and  controL  We  forther  certify  that  the  exploelon  dkl  not  take 
place  ftom  any  eombuatlble  matter  either  on  hoard  or  ahmgaide  the  ahip,  but  waacauaed 
by  Captahi  Wanier.  who  waa  on  board  the  WUUam  WaUace  eteamer,  having  the  ship  In 
tow  at  a  diatance  of  about  MO  yarda,  and  that  the  exploelon  todc  place  In  consequence  of 
a  sigml  made  by  ue  trom  the  ahora,  the  thne  of  which  waa  not  prevleualy  known  by  Cap. 
tdn  Warner. 

We  Anther  dedara  our  bellaf  that  Captabi  Warner  baa  never  been  oo  board  the  ship 
since  she  left  Oiaveacnd.— Ingeatra,  Captdn,  R.N.,  C  J.  i  T.  Dickenson,  Captain,  R.N.  j 
W.  H«  Heodefson,  Captain,  B.N.,  CJI.— Abridged  ftom  the  T 


IttoataaadHMtGsptahiJ.MatteohaolmMladaBOOt  fJMMldable  psrnisslaii  ahdl.  to 
explode  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea.  Anlnmtnhe,Uhe  thebarrdofanra*et,ia  ecrewcd 
into  a  sheU  of  any  alaa,  water-tight.  A  rod  of  Inm,  about  |  lb.  wdght,  and  one  fbot  in 
length,  la  aimpanded  withhi  the  tube,  by  araana  af  a  apUt  qiJU  paadng  through  a  hole  in 
the  upper  OMl  of  the  rod.  the  other  end  bdag  armed  with  a  pereueelon  cap.  Tbemouth 
of  the  tube  la  dosed  with  a  ecrew  ltd,  almost  water-tight.  Tin  or  braae  wings  bdng  at- 
tached to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  will  keep  it  ia  a  vertlcd  pedtlon  during  iu  descent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  aea  I  and  the  shock,  on  ita  atrUdng  the  bottom,  will  oeuse  the  bar  of 
Iran  withhi  the  tube  to  fhU  and  pradace  tha  psiiuaaliw  and  axploaion.  Shodd  it  be  found 
dlAeult  to  make  the  ahell  water-proaC  Captdn  NortooMMtlafladthatpereuedon  powder, 
auidefirom  alhrar,  wOl  exphide  by  ftietion  or  percusakm,  even  when  **  mixed  with  water.>* 
Theee  ahdia  have  been  alee  adapted  to  fleld  artillery,  and  have  been  preaouaced  -  dmple. 
aafo.anddkadmM." 

The  prapertiea  af  explodve  compounds  era  Intareetlngat  thia  moment,  in  thdr  aasnmed 
eannadon  with  Captabi  Warner^  eecrat.  Two  of  the  aMatfhnnidahleeempoonde  known 
ara  aaU  to  be  the  dUofide  fl 


I  of  nitrogen,  or  aaoto)  and  Ua  brother  c 

The  medisnteal  fbeee  of  the  chhwlde  of  aaote  in  detonation. 


auparlor  to  that  af  aay  other  kMHva,  Mt  even  01 
ear.  Duloi«  wae  the  flnt  U  taveathnte  the  lad 
haawliiii  to  oaa  axpariawat  three  iagma,  aad 


ladldaof 
tea 


I,  aad  aachanged  for  his 


«TH«  Cmr  Of  LONDOir*  IROH  STBAX-SBIP. 

ThtoMvdflaaBtlraastsamar  has  jaat  baea  ooaalnwisd  hi  tha  Ctyaa*  by  Mr.  Robert 
Napiev.  at  the  expeaae  of  40,0001..  Aw  the  Aberdeea  aad  Leadoa  Sisam  Nadgatioo  Com- 
paay,  ftor  ateaming  regdarly  between  Ahetdeea  aad  the  meteopoHe.  She  has  just  made 
bar  Mvay^aflmn  Aberdeen  to  Wappiag.  to  aauauanaByaheet  apace  of  thne  i  thooeh 


though 

tiw  wtad  wMaAraeae,  aad  ahe  had  aa'hoaidL  basldea  pistii^ns  aad'a  eargo  of  gooda,  SIO 

head  of  cattle,  and  TOO  bosae  of  aahaon.    On  her  return  tnm  the  Thames  to  Aberdeen, 
ahe  aeoompliabad  the  paaeaga  to  IS  houra. 

TheOHyoflioadeolaor  adadrable  aymmetry,aad  nieepropertloa  of  length,  breadth, 
and  hdj^t ;  which  detract  ftom  her  apparent  magnitude.  Sho  la,  however,  a  stupendous 
vesad,  and  oommodloaaly  planned  t  her  large  dimenaiona  giving  scope  for  every  accom - 
Her  actud  maaamami  at  la  aa  foUowa :— 

P^et.  In. 
2U    0 


Length  baSwaea  perpaadkatan 
LeMthovaraU 


Braadth  of  beam  between  paddle-boxea 
Extseme  braadth  aoeoaa  paddla-bexra 
Depth  of  hold 


2ai  0 

81  0 

63  6 

SO  0 


Her  two  engtaes  together  an  rated  at  4ia>hona  power,  and  her  regiatercd  tonnege  Is 

■  '    "^ -^nda  4  fipet  above  the  main^k, 

lls66flBathmg.aadneaHy40  fbet  broad.    The  oabina  era  apadoua  and  comfortable. 

In  a  pleaaura  trip,  this  supmb 


ns— her  measurement,  lllO  tone.    Tha  poop  standa  4  I 
66  fhat  hmg.  aad  needy  40  fbet  broad.    The  oabtoa  era 


ahip  afliff^ 
MAaiNa  OLua^— Tha  naval  corrtapondent  erf*  tha  Thms  at  Shcamess  says 
*    Spaedwdl,  tender  U  the  Rlaaer,le  to  dock  having  her  bottom  denned  and  cop. 
leaMriaeghie  with  whIeh  aha  waa  alsed  ahoat  four  mootha  aince  having  proved 
aaaaahatttute  far  eopper  to  keaptag daaa  aod ftae fhua  animd aad  vefetahle 
■da  la  ivhiai  it  has  htSB  appUad, 


thalthe  . 
pered«the 
a  ""^ 
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Thb  Watebvan  i^BAMER  No.  12.~An  extraordinary  instance  ofdetpatch 
ind  facility  In  the  conitrucUon  and  completion  of  ■tvamert  wm  exempUAcd  In  the  buUd 
of  thU  Iron  tteun-boat,  one  of  which  clau  so  boldly,  ■  short  time  since,  made  the  pas- 
sage  to  Ostend.  The  Waterman  Ne.  12  was  bnllt  by  Messrs.  Dltchbnm  ft  Mare,  lirom  new 
drawings,  In  fitre  and  a  half  weeks,  and  directly  after  the  laanch  taken  to  Deptfbrd,  where 
In  47  hours  after,  Messrs.  Penn  and  Son  had  completely  shipped  her  engines,  steam  got 
up  for  trial,  and  without  delay  the  vessel  loosed  her  mooring  and  proceeded  up  the  rlTer. 

Hkr  Majesty's  Steam-fkiqatb  Rethibution. — This  vessel,  which  has  just 
been  launched  at  Chatham,  is  the  largest  steam-fHgate  and  the  finest  Tcssel  of  her  class 
In  the  lervice.  She  is  longer  by  5  feet  than  the  Pcneloiie,  which  ship  It  will  be  recollected 
was  originally  a  sailing  frigate  of  the  S8-gnn  class.  The  Retribution  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specirorns  of  naval  architecture  we  have  seen,  and  has  been  turned  off  the  stocks 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  her  constructor.  Her  frame  is  of  luUan  oak, her  plank. 
Ing  and  decks  are  of  teak,  and  her  beams  are  of  African  teak.    She  is  frigate  built,  with 

Rorts  fore  and  aft  on  her  main  deck,  and  has  very  superior  aceommodatlon,  not  only  for 
er  own  crew,  but  for  troops,  as.  In  sdditlon  to  her  own  ship's  company,  which  is  to  con. 
sist  of  200  men,  she  can  convey  a  full  regiment  of  aoldlers  a  thousand  or  eleven  hundred 
strong.  She  is  constructed  n|>on  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy's  Improved  system,  with  Iron 
disgonal  riders  at  reverse  angles,  with  wood  trussing  in  the  frame  and  shelf  pieces  fore 
and  aft.  Although  longer  than  the  Penelope,  she  is  not  so  broad  as  that  vessel  by  three 
inches,  but  she  carries  'Jb  tons  more,  and  has  engines  of  lAO  h.  p.  greater )  the  compara- 
tive dimensions  of  the  two  ships  being  as  follows : — 

The  Rfftrlbution.  The  Penelope. 

Length    .       l>20feet.  216  feet. 

Breadth  .         40  ft.  G  Inches.  40  ft.  9  Inches. 

Tonnage      1.641  tons.  1,616  tons. 

Engines  .       600  hurse  power  6ft0  horse  power. 

The  draught  of  water  of  the  Retribution  when  she  la  fhlly  equipped,  and  has  her  water, 
provhiions.  stores,  and  600  tons  of  eoni  on  board,  will  be  18  feet.  She  Is  not  to  be  ship 
rigged,  but  will  have  two  masts,  like  the  present  men.of.war  steamers,  which  have  only 
two  masts,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  Penelope,  which  has  a  mizen  as  well  as  a  fore  and 
main  mast.  The  armament  of  the  Retribution  will  consist  of  six  8  Inch  pivot  guns,  and 
four  3'i.pounders,  besides  two  smaller  guns  for  boat  and  other  purposes,  making  altoge- 
ther 12  guns.  By  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  she  is  not  so  powerfully  armed  as  the  Pe- 
nelope, as  that  vessel  carries  24  pins— namely,  ten  8.inchplvot  pins,  two  42.pounders 
(pivots),  ten  42-pounders,  carronades,  and  two  boat  guns.  Tiie  machinery  for  this  splen- 
did vessel,  made  by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Son,  and  Field,  is  quite  ready  to  be  put  on  board. 
'l*here  are  two  engines,  each  having  two  cylinders  of  six  feet  diameter  and  seven  feet 
length  of  stroke,  llie  paddle-wheels  are  84  feet  in  diameter  and  13  wide;  the  shafU 
which  carry  them  are  of  wrought  iron,  each  nearly  SO  feet  long  and  1  foot  10  Inches  In 
diame'er  In  tbe  mid.lle.  We  believe  they  are  the  largeat  shafts  which  have  ever  been 
made  fur  any  purpose.  The  boilers  are  four  in  number,  and  so  constructed  that  they  may 
be  worked  separately  or  altMether.  The  entire  weight  of  the  machinery.  Including  water 
in  the  boiler.  Is  600  tons.  The  Retribution  is  to  be  taken  Into  dock  and  coppered,  and 
brought  forward  for  commissioning  Immediately. 

The  Telephone.— At  the  last  levw-day  at  the  Admiralty  amongst  the 
numerous  models  In  the  waiting-room  was  Captain  J.  N  Tayler's  telephone  InstmmenI, 
which  was  exbiblted  to  the  Lords  Commissioners.  The  chief  object  of  this  powerful  wind 
Instniment  is  to  convey  signals  during  foggy  weather,  when  no  other  meana'present  itself, 
by  sounds  produced  by  means  of  compressed  air  forced  throngh  tmropets,  which  can  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  six  miles.  This  important  instrument  will  tend  to  prevent  colli- 
sion at  sea  and  on  railways,  and  will  lessen  the  horrors  of  shipwreck  and  capture,  and 
give  notice  of  fire.  Vessels  In  the  offing  wiU  be  by  It  directed  Into  harbour,  and  the  time 
to  enter  tide  harbours  made  known  fh>m  the  pler-hesd.  The  four  notes  are  played  by 
opening  the  valves  of  the  recipient,  and  the  Intensity  of  sound  Is  proportioned  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  internal  air.  The  smail.slsed  telephone  instrument,  which  Is  portable, 
was  tried  on  the  river,  and  the  signal  notes  were  distinctly  beard  four  miles  off.— Times. 
ScaEW  Propellers  on  C'ANALs.—Steam  lugs  with  screw  propellers  have 
been  successfally  Introdnced  on  the  Union  Canal.  An  experiment  with  one  of  these 
steamers  took  pUce  a  few  days  ago.  The  boats  are  the  first  of  the  kind  Introduced  Into 
Scotland.  They  ore  bulH  of  Iron  by  Messrs.  John  Reld  and  Co.,  Port  0|asgow ;  and  the 
engines,  screw  propellers,  &c.,  are  fitted  up  by  Mr.  William  Napier,  sen.,  engineer,  Glas. 
gow.  llie  engines  are  on  the  upright  principle.  They  communicate  their  power  to  the 
Biruws  placed  on  each  side  of  tbe  bow ;  and  by  a  very  nice  arrangement  of  wheels  with 
wooden  and  iron  teeih  (in  order  to  prevent  noise  and  vibration)  tlwy  are  driven  at  a  great 
speed  without  creating  any  of  that  surge  er  wash  on  the  banks  which  has  hitherto  ftormed 
the  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  steamers  on  canals.  The  result  of  the  experiment  gave 
great  Mtisfaction  to  all  present;  and,  independently  of  the  gain  In  point  of  Bpe«l,Tt  is 
calculated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  in  expense,  compared  with  the  ordinary 
mode  of  tracking  by  horses.  The  steam-boat  had  attached  to  her  six  very  Urge  scows 
deeply  Uiden,  but  It  Is  capable  of  towing  double  the  number  without  material  diminution 
o(  speed.  The  scows  to  be  tracked  are  connected  together  by  rods  having  a  parallel  move- 
ment, and  all  under  the  control  of  the  steersman  on  board  the  steamer,  so  that  the  neces- 
sity of  a  separate  rudder  and  steersman  for  each  scow  Is  avoided— the  whole  train  moving 
alomr  with  a  steady  and  uniform  motion.—'  Glasgow  Citlxcn.' 

The  Tagus  Sframer  has  undergone  a  complete  refit  at  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
Miller  and  Ravenhill.  Her  former  boilers  have  been  removed,  and  new  ones  oo  the  dou. 
ble-storied  tubular  pUu  subatltated,  bv  which  the  following  advantages  are  stated  to  have 
been  realised  :— A  saving  in  space  of  about  one-fifth  as  compared  with  the  old  ;  a  less  dis- 
placement by  about  6  inches,  the  vesael  floating  that  much  lighter }  an  economy  of>  weight 
'        *    '"  ^        *"    '  •   ••  •  -  •  .    .--  .  ^^^j  gjj 

I  perfect 


woHld  not  admit  iuch  a  vessel  as  the  Great  Western  in  SM-gelattria.    UMsulriy.hmr- 
ever,  the  rtcommendatlon  of  Mr.  Brunei  was  agreed  to.— Railway  Magaslot. 


of  nearly  50  tuns,  the  former  bollera  and  water  being  nearly  ISO  tons,  and  the  present  80 
tons  t  an  Increase  of  power,  by  using  a  greater  pressure  on  the  steam  valve  with  perfect 
safety,  the  present  boilen  working  up  to  25  per  cent,  of  what  they  are  proved  capable  of 


sustaining,  and  those  of  the  old  construction  to  75  per  cent.  Nor  are  the  boilers  them- 
selves the  only  improvement  that  has  been  made  In  the  machinery  department.  A  simple 
and  very  effective  arrangement  of  the  cut-off  valves  by  Mr.  Lamb  has  been  adopted,  and 
tlie  supply  of  the  oil  to  the  bearers  has  been  reguUted  by  the  adoption  of  Allen's  lubrica. 
t  ors,  by  which  the  consumption  of  oil  Is  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  of  Ito  former  waste.  The 
excellent  blow-off  valves  of  Mr.  Kingston  have  also  hten  brought  to  bear  In  their  (bllest 
extent,  and  to  great  advantage. 

The  Channel  Steam  PACKEr8.~'i1ie  report  of  General  Paixhans  on  a 
credit  of  1,6^2,000  franca  for  the  construction  of  three  steamers  between  Calala  and  Eng- 
land, was  distributed  last  week  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  D(rbats,  In  mentioning 
this  fact,  says—**  The  English  have  at  present,  for  Catab  and  Ostend,  eight  steamers, 
which  altogether  have  660  horse-power.  They  have  given  to  some  of  these  packets  en- 
gines of  n  very  superior  description,  and  have  placed  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  Princess  Alice,  of  140  horae-power,  erotses  the  Channel  In  ISO  minutes, 
with  wind  and  tide  against  her.  France  has  on  this  line  but  three  steamers,  together  of 
•60  horse-power.  They  are  crasy  vessels,  often  obliged  to  demand  the  asststance  of  the 
steamers,  when  the  sea  Is  hi^,  to  take  over  our  despatehes.'* 

Enlargement  op  the  Bristol  Dotes.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Coancli  of  Bristol,  on  Monday,  a  report  fhmi  Mr.  Brunei,  relative  to  toe  contempbUed 
enlargement  of  the  South  entrance  lock  of  Cumberland  Baaln,  was  submitted.  Mr. 
Brunei  is  of  opinion  that  to  commence  a  thorough  repair  of  the  lock  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  Ito  reconstruction.  The  expense  of  widening  It  will  only,  he  thinks,  entail  an 
extra  cost  of  about  5,000/.  The  expense  af  a  lock  52  feet  wide  and  340  feet  In  length  will 
be  22,000/.,  and  thb  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  steam  boato  employed  In 
the  Irish  trade.  It  was  stated  that  the  masonry  is  In  a  very  defective  state,  both  as  to  the 
banking  and  facing,  and  also  that  the  fhintlng  had  been  separated  from  the  banking  neariv 
18  inches.  Some  discussion  occurred  as  to  the  Impropriety  of  limiting  the  Increose  to  52 
feel.  Most  of  the  Royal  Navy  steamers.  It  was  contended  by  the  ob^ectora,  were  60, 61. 
or62feetwide,  and  all  those  were  now  thought  to  ba  rather  too  narrow.    flfly.tWD  ftet 


IsMT   OF 

fFirom  Mntn,  Robertmm^i  LiiiJ 

OBANTID  IN   ENGLAND  WtLOU   JULY  3,  TO   JULY   24,  1844. 

Sis  Mantht  aUowed/or  Enrolment,  wUett  otherwite  expremd, 

Guy  Carilon  Coffin,  of  Lunaford,  Wllto,  esquire,  for  **  certain  Improvcaente  appUcsUt 
to  locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary  englnes.'*--Sealed  July  3. 

Anthony  Lorimer,  of  Clerkenweli  Close,  Middlesex,  bookbinder,  for  '*  certain  lowron 
mento  In  the  apparatus  and  means  of  facilitating  drawing  from  natore  or  models.**— ioly  3. 

Henry  Smith,  of  Stamford,  Uncolnshirt,  agrlcultoral  implement  auker,  for  **certsk 
Improvemento  In  the  censtructlon  and  arrangement  of  hand-rakes  and  borse-rskea,  sad 
In  machinery  for  cutting  vegetable  sobstanees.**— July  S. 

Charles  Nossiter,  of  Linden  End,  near  Birmingham,  tanner,  Ibr  **  Inprovemenis  li 
tanning  hides  and  skins.'*— July  8. 

John  Oeorge  Bodmer,  of  Manchester,  engineer,  for  "  <»Katn  Iroprovenienta  In  locoas. 
tive  steam-engines,  and  in  cairiages  to  be  used  upon  railways,  in  marine  engines  aad  m- 
sels,  and  In  the  apparatus  for  profMlling  the  same,  and  also  In  stationary  eng^naa,  and  is 
appartus  to  be  connected  therewith.**— July  8. 

Christopher  Dunkln  Hays,  of  Bermondsey,  Surrey,  wharfinger.  *'  for  Improvemcau 
in  propelling  vessels.** — July  3. 

Octavlus  Henry  Smith,  of  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  esquire,  for  certain  "  Improvcncoti  Is 
steam  engines,  bolbrs,  and  eoodenaera."— July  3. 

Stephen  Bencraft,  of  Barnstable,  esquire,  for  **  Improvemento  la  tbe  cooatrucfloa  tM 
fitting  up  of  harness  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  galled  shoulders  to  draught  honts." 
—July  3. 

James  George  Newey,  of  Birmingham, hook  and  eye  mann/kctnrer,  and  James  Nevnas. 
of  the  same  place.  Jeweller,  for  **  Im|»ovementa  In  fastenings  for  wearing  apptrcL**- 
July  8. 

Thomas  Syson  Cundy,  of  Cutler-atreet,  builder,  for  **  certain  Improveneota  in  the  cm- 
structlon  and  arrangement  of  stoves  and  fire-places.*'— July  3. 

Willoughby  Fbeobold  Monxaal,  of  Wellington-terrace,  Ramsgate,  g^ntlenum,  for  **  cer- 
tain Improvemento  In  the  construction  of  boata  for  the  preservation  of  llfo  and  property, 
and  In  apparatus  applicable  thereto.**— July  8. 

Daniel  Stafford,  of  Orantliam,  gentleman,  for  "  Improvemento  in  apoaratoa  for  prercst. 
Ing  what  Is  termed  smoky  chimneys  or  flues,  and  for  the  extinction  of  Are  in  ehimaeTt  or 
flues."- July  3. 

Timothy  Fisher,  of  Liverpool,  mechanic,  for  **  Improvemento  In  locomotive  cnfiaet." 
—July  10. 

Moses  Pole,  of  Serle-street,  gentleman,  for  '*  Improvemento  In  the  asannfoctitrr  of 
paper."    (Being  a  communication.) — July  10. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Serle-street,  gentlemen,  for  **  Improvemento  Ui  tbe  manufactore  of  oik 
by  using  a  material  not  hitherto  employed,  and  In  obtaining  stearioa  therefrom,  applicabir 
In  the  making  of  candles,  and  alao  In  the  manufacture  of  manure  from  Che  rssMtaia  ai 
such  oils  with  other  matten."    (Being  a  conununlcatidn.)— July  10. 

William  Bedlngton,  Jun.,  of  Birmingham,  manufoctnrer,  for  **  Inprovaeaaota  la  tk 
construction  of  fbrnaces."-^uly  10. 

Charles  Henry  Capper,  of  Birmingham,  englnzer,  for  **  a  certain  Improfencol  or 
certain  Improvemento,  In  the  manufkcture  of  palisades,  gates,  and  fencca,  tbe  whok  or 
part  of  which  Improvemento  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes.*'— July  10. 

William  Newton,  of  Chaneery-lane,  Middlesex,  dvll  engineer,  for  "  certain  laprorf- 
mento  In  the  manufocture  of  wbre  fh>m  sink,  and  the  application  of  tbe  aame  to  vsiioti 
useful  purposes."— July  10. 

Henry  High  ton,  of  Rugby,  Warwick,  master  of  arte,  clerk,  for  '*  certain  ImproTtOMsU 
in  electric  telegraphs."— July  10. 

Robert  Beart,  of  Oodminchester,  Huntingdon,  gentleman,  for  "  Improvements  is  if- 
paratus  for  boring  In  the  earth  and  In  stone.**— July  10. 

John  McBride.  manager  of  the  Nursery  spinning  and  weaving  mlila,  HntchcsoaMen. 
Glasgow,  for  **  certain  Improvemento  In  the  machinery  and  appareUia  foe  weariai  kf 
hand,  stMun,  or  other  power.*'— July  15. 

Jamea  Harrison,  of  Irwell  House,  Bury,  Lancaster,  manufacturer,  for  **ocrtalB  1«- 
provemento  In  machinery  or  apparatua  for  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibroua  sabslsacH." 
—July  16. 

Henry  Davies,  of  Norbury,  Stafford,  engineer,  for  **  Improvemento  In  the  iuaslnsffca 
of  certain  staam-englnes,  also  In  the  application  of  steam  to  such  engines.**— Jaly  16. 

WiUhim  Taylor,  of  Regent-street,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  F.L.S.,  for  **  ImproveflK»l»is 
the  manuflKtora  of  oil  fVom  a  vegetable,  not  hitherto  so  used.**— July  15. 

Jacques  BIdault,  of  Paris,  merchant,  for  "  Improvemento  In  spplylng  heal  for  gwcraHsf 
steam,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  improvemento  may  be  employed  te  obCala  pom." 
(Being  a  communication.}— July  17. 

Charles  Armengaud,  of  Paris,  engineer,  for  '*  Improvemento  In  apparatus  for  bestial 
apartments,  and  other  places,  and  In  apparatus  for  cooking.    (Belnga  commaaksliw.' 
—July  18. 
Henry  Bewley,  of  Lower  Ssckvllle-street,  Dublin,  apothecary  and  chemist,  aad  Gsovi* 

Owen,  of  the  same  plaoe,  chemist,  for  **  Improvemento  In  the  mode  of  oonfiinlng  eorfca, « 

substitotes  for  corks  In  bottles  snd  other  vessels,  whether  made  ofjHIaaa,  earthen,  or  Hoot 

ware,  containing  liquids  charged  or  not  charged  with  gas.**— July  SO. 
James  NIeld,  of  Taunton,  In  tbe  State  of  Massachnsetto,  North  America,  for  **ccrtali 

Improvemento  In  looms."— July  24. 
Sarah  Coote,  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  Gioocestor,  for  **  Improvemento  la  caoUdaff  sUfii 

boato,  and  ether  vessels.**— Jnly  24. 
Charles  HnmArey,  of  Cress-lane,  St.  Mary  At  RIU,  London,  for  **  Impuwemsali  b  lU 

mannfoctare  of  candles."— Jnly  24. 
General  George  Wilson,  of  Cross-street,  IsOngton,  machinist,  for  "certain  Isfm*^ 

mento  In  the  construction  of  chimneys  and  flues,  and  In  fbmaces,  stoves,  gnlct,  or  %n- 

places  generally."— July  34. 
William  Brockedon,  of  Devonahlre-place,  Queen*  square,  gentlemal^  for  **  bsfn**- 

menta  In  covering  the  roofo  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  In  covering  the  valves  mm' 

when  propelling  by  atmospheric  pressura.  In  covering  the  aleepera  of  railwaya,  sail  m 

covering  parta  of  stringed  and  keyed  musical  Instrumento.**— Joly  24. 
Joseph  Hail,  of  Bloomfield,  iroa  works,  Tipton,  Stafford,  Inwmastor,  for  **  bapenv- 

mento  in  the  manufkctore  of  horse-shoe  nails,*'— July  24. 
John  James  Rnssell,  and  Thomas  Henry  Russell,  both  of  Wedocsbuiv,  Staflbcd.  (tW 

manufoctuiera,  for  *'  Improvemento  In  tbe  manufocture  of  wrtded  Iroa  tobsa.*^— July  94- 
James  Kite,  of  Hoxton,  coal.merchant,  for  "  certain  Improvenento  la 

chimneys,  and  In  tbe  means  used  for  sweeping  the  same,  parto  of  iridch 

are  applicable  to  other  like  nsefol  purposes.**— July  24. 
Edmund  Pace,  of  the  firm  of  Messn.  Taylor  and  Pace,  of  Ha^acy,  la  fbe  coasty  <tf 

Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  ''Improvemento  In  the  mtdiiuery  for  flgwa  wsBvlat  In  lA. 

and  other  fU>rica."-Jaly  24. 
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THE  RIVER  DEE  LIGHTHOUSE. 


We  are  glad  that  the  ingenious  inventions  for  constructing  light- 
houses  on  sunds,  which  wt^  were  among  the  first  to  recognize,  may 
ocjw  be  considered  as  fully  established  in  the  catalogue  of  engineering 
resources*  It  is  by  such  applications  of  science  to  the  useful  arts 
that  engineering  acquires  and  extends  the  strong  hold,  which  it  is 
evidently  taking  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  importance  which  is 
being  communicuted  to  its  professors.  We  are  fortunately  a  very 
practical  people,  and  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  than  those  exer- 
tions of  ability  conformable  to  our  disposition,  while  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that' he  who  invents  a  new  machine  adds  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  our  common  country.  Thus  in  the  instance  before  us,  pro- 
perty is  to  be  secured,  life  preserved,  and  commerce  extended  by  the 
improvement  of  our  harbours,  and  by  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
marine  rislLs. 

The  construction  of  Lighthouses  on  sand-banks  is  a  modem  inven- 
tion, and  has  already  been  successfully  adopted,  as  shown  by  drawings 
in  our  Journal,  at  Fleetwood,  and  the  Maplin  Sands  In  the  Thames. 
Both  these  constructions  were  erected  by  the  aid  of  Mitohell's  Patent 
Screw  Piles,  tu  form  the  foundation.  We  have  now  to  record  another 
lighthouse  erected  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess, 
for  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  at  the  point  of  Air,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dee,  a  short  account  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Journal  for  last  May,  page  208;  the  founda- 
tions are  upon  a  different  plan  to  those  before  erected,  as  in- 
stead of  screw  piles,  cylinders  were  sunk  in  the  saodt  to  form  the 
foundations,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  explain. 

At  low  water  the  sands  are  dryt  when  the  workmen  were  enabled 
to  proceed  in  their  operations,  by  first  sinking  a  slight  cylinder  of 
plate  ircm  4ft.  6in.  diameter  through  the  sands  to  the  depth  of  4ft. ; 
within  this  cylinder  another  cylinder  of  cast  iron  3ft.  9in.  diameter 
and  9ft.  long  Was  gradually  lowered  through  the  sands  by  excavating 
the  sand  from  the  inside  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  well  known  to 
well-sinkers,  called  *<A  Miser;"  great  precaution  was  taken  to  keep 
the  cylinder  perfectly  perpendicular  as  it  was  lowered ;  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  cast  iron  ilange»  3  inches  wide,  is 
cast  opoo  the  inside  for  the  purpose  of  receiviiig  the  cast  iron  dise 

Ko.  i4^Vok  mJL^Avavwr,  IHi. 


shown  in  fig.  3;  when  the  cylinder  was  sank  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  a 
e^.    ^  n^l^'J'    ^  ».«  hollow  cast  iron  pillar  13  feet  high  and 

{^        iP  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  the  foot 

resting  upon  the  disc  at  the  bottom,  as 
sbown  in  fig.  2;  when  the  pillar  was 
placed  in  its  proper  position  the  siir- 
rrmnding  space  was  filled  in  with  con- 
crete, and  on  tlie  top  were  laid  large 
stones  about  a  foot  thick,  the  whole 
forming  an  immoveable  foundation  of 
10  tons  in  weight  There  were  nine  of 
tliese  cylinders,  eight  at  the  ansles  and 
one  in  the  centre,  sunk  through  tne  sand, 
making  together  a  total  weight  of  90 
tons  to  receive  the  lighthouse.  On  the 
top  of  the  pillars  are  cast  sockets  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  bent  or 
curved  pillars,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and 
which  were  also  cast  hollow  with  sockets 
to  receive  the  inclined  pillars  upon 
which  the  building  was  erected.  The 
piles  are  firmly  tied  together  by  twn 
tiers  of  horizontal  ties  all  round  the 
eight  sides,  and  again  by  diagonal  ties 
from  the  centre  post  to  each  of  the  an- 
gular posts.  Tne  upper  part  of  the 
edifice  is  inclosed  with  Palmer's  patent 
corrugated  iron  plates,  with  a  space  on 
the  inside,  and  lining  boards,  which 
form  a  living  room  for  the  attendants ; 
and  the  conical  part  below  a  small 
kitchen  and  water  closet.  The  Ian- 
thorn  above  is  constructed  of  gun  metal 
in  a  very  superior  manner.  The  whole 
of  the  iron  work  was  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Co.,  engineers  of 
Deptford,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burgess. 

During  the  construction  of  the  light- 
house, and  since  it  has  been  finished,  it 
has  been  exposed  to  some  severe  gales, 
which  it  has  withstood  with  remarka- 
ble firmness. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  Buck- 
laud  delivered  a  lecture  on  Artesian  Wells,  and  in  particular  on  that 
which  is  now  in  progression  at  Southampton.  Though  uncompleted, 
it  is  a  work  of  immense  magnitude,  vying  with  the  great  well  at  Gre- 
nelle,  by  which  Paris  has  t>een  lately  supplied.  The  depth  of  the 
Southampton  well  is  at  present  1,300  feet  .The  shaft  descends  through 
78  feet  of  alluvium,  800  feet  of  clay  similar  to  the  London  clay  (which 
is  a  general  substratum  in  the  Southampton  basin),  and  through  an- 
other 100  feet  of  plastic  clay,  before  it  reaches  the  chalk,  through 
which  it  descends  100  feet  still  further.  Thus  from  the  surface  a 
well  has  absolutely  been  built  downwards  nearlv  570  feet,  and  under 
such  difficulties  from  irregularities  in  the  strata  that  four  iron  cvlinders 
have  been  placed  in  points  where  no  attempt  at  masonry  could  have 
proved  successful.  Not  the  least  singular  part  of  this  work  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  underground  well  has  been  built  from  the  sum- 
mit level  downwards  **  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  land."  This  is  a 
matter,  however,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe ;  soflfee  it, 
therefore,  that  after  reaching  a  depth  of  nearly  600  feet,  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  masons  were  suspended,  and  the  boring-rods  were  brought 
into  operation,  and  emplovea  until,  through  their  instnimentalityt  toe 
contractors  have  reached  a  depth  of  l,S0O  feet  As  miriit  be  ex- 
pected, the  supply  of  water  is  already  abundant  It  now  rises  within 
40  feet  of  the  surface,  and  by  the  aid  of  powerful  steam-engines  no 
less  than  65,000  gallons  a  day  are  literally  poured  into  the  town  of 
Southampton.  It  is  expected  that  the  water  will  soon  rise  to  the 
surface,  when  the  supply  will  be  immensely  larger  than  even  thii.— - 
HM  Picket.  p.g.^.^g^  ^y  \^OOg  le 
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CANDIDUS'S  NOTB-BOOK. 

FASCICULUS  LVn. 

*'  I  must  bave  liberty 
Witba],  as  large  a  cbarter  as  tbe  winds. 
To  blow  on  wbom  I  please.** 


L  Dr.  FultoD,  I  perceive,  imputes  tome  something  like  indiscretion 
for  nrgine  architects  to  exercise  their  invention  rather  more  than  they 
do,  ana  give  ns  something  new.  He  says  that  the  cry  should  rather 
be  for '  8ome(king  good^'  *  good :'— of  course ;  but  that  condition  was,  I 
conceived,  so  evidently  implied  that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever 
for  mentionins^  it.  Mere  novelty,  without  any  other  qualitv  to  recom- 
mend it  may  be  achieved  by  any  one,  and  may  be  bad  any  day ;  conse- 
quently in  speaking  of  novelty  or  originality  as  a  merit  in  productions 
of  art  or  literature,  it  is  naturally  presumed  that  by  such  term  is  un- 
derstood what  so  fkr  from  excluding  other  excellences,  superadds  to 
them  a  fresh  attraction.  Dr.  Fulton,  however,  is  less  esigiant  than 
myself,  since  he,  it  appears,  is  content  to  abide  by  what  is.  established 
as  'good,'  and  wonld  rather  dissuade  us  from  aiming  at  aught  better — 
at  least  different,  lest  instead  of  'better,'  we  should  obtain  'worse.' 
It  has  been  urged  by  many  others  beside  him  that  a  love  of  novelty 
has  always  been  a  symptom  and  forerunner  of  the  decline  of  archi- 
tectural taste.  But  then  it  is  because  novelty  has  been  valued  for  its 
own  sake  only,  and  has  been  made  the  chief  aim  hrrespective  of  all 
other  BMthetic  merits. 

The  toujour$  perdris  system  is  sure  to  fail  even  in  matters  of  art; 
nor  does  U  avau  at  all  to  preach  against  the  bve  of  novelty,  and  sav 
there  ought  to  be  no  such  passion  in  toe  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
since  there  it  is,  and  how  is  it  to  be  got  rid  of?  To  think  of  eradi- 
eating  it  is  hopeless;  still  we  need  not  wholly  despair, since  it  is  possi- 
ble to  manage  it.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  done  by  reining  it  too 
tightly ;  not  by  tving  ourselves  down  to  certain  approved  models,  and 
saying  to  Art  "thus  far  sbalt  thou  attempt  to  go  and  no  forther!"  for 
in  that  case  Art  either  degenerates  into  drowsy,  spiritless,  ploddine 
routine,  or  else  breaking  from  all  trammels,  runs  wild  arid  wilfiU 
equally  unguided  and  unchecked. 

II.  The  excessive  economy  in  regard  to  frontage,  which  the  enor- 
mous price  of  ground  in  the  metropolis  compels  Imilders  to  observe, 
is  anything  but  favourable  to  the  character  of  our  street  architecture. 
Even  where  several  houses  are  united  together  into  one  general  facade 
the  narrowness  of  the  individual  dwellings  interferes  more  or  less  with 
design  and  with  nobleness  of  style.  Very  rarely  can  the  appearance 
of  a  single  large  mansion  be  kept  up,  if  only  on  account  ot  the  win- 
dows being  put  so  closely  together,  and  there  being  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  doors  on  the  ground  floor.  If  the  houses  are  only 
two  windows  in  breadth--and  a  frontage  of  from  twenty  to  five-and* 
twenty  feet  will  hardly  admit  of  more,  where  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
expression  of  solidity  and  dismity  of  character,— there  will  be  just  as 
many  doors  as  windows  on  toe  ground  floor,  unless,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  additional  windows  are  put  there  in  order  that  each  front  par- 
lour mav  have  two.  Tet,  instead  of  at  all  mending  matters,  this  only 
makes  them  worse,  not  odv  destroying  all  svmmetry  but  causing  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building  to  show  itself  less  solid  than 
tbe  rest,  and  to  appear  mean  and  squeezed  up,  and  cut  up,  and  to  be 
upon  a  smaller  scale.  Neither  is  it  much  better,  if  instead  of  two  win- 
dows in  front  below  to  each  house,  a  single  window  of  larger  dimen- 
sions be  given  to  tbe  front  parlours.  In  either  ease-^whether  there 
be  three  openings  below  to  two  above,  or  the  same  number,  but  a 
vrider  and  narrower  oner-there  is  this  additional  defect,  that  the  lower 
openings  are  not  in  the  same  line  or  axis  as  those  over  them ;  conse- 
quently, however  good  the  general  elevation  may  be  in  other  respects 
it  is  marred  by  that  of  the  ground  floor.  Such  is  the  case  wito  the 
newly  erected  range  of  houses  in  Maddox  Street,  which  is  neverthe- 
less by  very  far  the  best  specimen  of  street  architecture  anywhere  in 
town;  and  to  point  out  what  must  be  an  exceedinglv  great  merit  in 
Dr.  Fulton's  eyes,  it  has  no  cocked  haii  /  Where  the  bouses  are  three 
windows  in  breadth,  the  inconvenience  here  spoken  of  is,  of  course, 
got  rid  of,  but  there  unless  the  frontages  be  proportionably  increased, 
the  design  suffisn  in  consequence  trt  the  windows  being  too  mueh 
crowded  together*  Observation,  if  not  books,  may  fnmisb  us  with  a 
tolerablv  good  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  windows 
in  astyUr  oompositioni  or  where  it  is  not  regulated  bv  pilasters  or 
oolumnsi  via*,  the  dear  space  between  the  window  dressings  ought  to 
be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  width  of  the  windows  indudins  their 
dressings.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  Travellers'  and  Reform 
Clubhouses* 

To  imagine  that  grandeur  or  even  importance  can  be  given  ta  street 
architecture  b^  me^y  continuing  along  the  same  desi|^  to  an  immo- 
derate extenti  is  a  ve^  great  efrwt   la  such  case  the  idea  of  inityN* 


of  a  siittle  facade  or  mass  of  building  b  lost  sight  oU  The  eye  is 
offended  by  a  provoldng  sameness  anarepetition,  where  there  was  op- 
portunity for  variety  and  contrast.  The  sort  of  deception  to  which 
tbe  spectator  would  readily  lend  himself,  if  practised  more  modestlv 
and  with  greater  regard  to  vraisemUance,  is  altogether  frustrated. 
What  was  meant  to  oe  palace-looldng  becomes  bomck-looking,  for 
the  more  the  design  is  drawn  out  the  more  insignificant  do  its  features 
and  character  appear.  In  a  fa9ade  composed  o7  several  houses,  some 
sort  of  ratio  between  height  anii  breadtn  ouffht  to  be  observed,  so  as 
to  produce  a  well-proportioned  mass ;  wMcn  is  the  more  desirable  in 
street  architecture,  because  the  sameness  of  a  very  extended  line  of 
front  cannot  be  relieved  or  broken  up  by  projecting  or  receding  parts 
in  the  plan. 

with  re- 
:e  several 


gard 


in.  There  is  one  tolerably  safe  mode  of  experimentalizing 
rd  to  the  effect  of  colours  in  decoration,  which  is,  to  mak< 


it  Unless  this  be  done,  the  result  must  be  left  more  or  less  to  con- 
jecture ;  excepting  indeed  nothing  more  is  wished  for  than  what  has 
done  over  and  over  again  before,  ui  which  case  there  is  no  experiment 
to  be  made.  Where  colourins  is  to  be  employed  arckHecturally,  some 
previous  general  scheme  or  aesm  of  it  is  almost  as  necessary  as  an 
outline  one  for  the  forms  and  surfaces  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and 
which  it  is  intended  to  relieve.  Nevertheless,  although  the  study  of 
colours  and  colouring  is  one  of  great  interest  in  itself,  and  of  great 
artistic  importance,  it  forms  no  branch  of  architectural  study.  There 
is  no  system^no  principleii  laid  down  for  it ;  the  subject  is  not  even 
so  much  as  glanced  at  by  any  writers  upon  architecture;  consequentlv 
in  regard  to  it,  every  one  is  left  to  become— if  he  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  do  so— his  own  instructor,— to  proceed  empirically,  picking 
up  what  hints  and  ideas  he  can  for  his  own  information  and  guidance. 
People  seem  to  have  got  a  notion  that  colouring  is  what  they  call 
"  mere  matter  ofUutef*  and  therefore,  according  to  the  well-known  rule 
"  de  gtutibutf'no  matter  for  criticism  to  interfere  with :  as  if  decora- 
tion itself  of  every  kind,  and  all  that  constitutes  architectural  design, 
were  not  entirely  matter  of  taste— either  good  or  bad ;  therefore,  to 
say  that  it  is  merely  such,  is  a  more  easy  than  satisfactory  wajr  of 
settling  <*the  matter." 

IV.  At  the  present  day  it  will  not  do  to  talk  disparagingly  of  ^  mere 
taste,"  now  that  it  is  made  **  matter"  of  public  importance,  and  we 
have  Royal  Commissions  of  Art,  who  are  endeavouring  to  inoculate  us 
all  vrith  Taste — ^with  what  success  may  be  more  safely  predicted  some 
twenty  years  hence.  The  **  mere-matter-of-taste"  foUu  must  hold  their 
to^guesy  or  perhaps,  they  may  talk  as  much  as  thev  please,  since  their 
voices  are  hkelyto  be  (hrowned  in  the  general  acclamation  and  outcry 
for  ''Taste."  Where  the  public  must  pay  for  Taste  whether  they 
will  or  no,  it  is  better  that  they  shodd  have  to  pay  for  good  instead  of 
bad,  and  experience  ought  by  this  time  to  have  convinced  them  that 
if  the  good  is  apt  to  tc  expensive,  the  bad  has  seldom  anything  to 
recondle  us  to  it  on  the  score  of  cheapness,  as  is  proved  by  those 
samples  of  it  Buckingham  Pdacei  the  Post  Office,  and  the  British 
Museum. 

V.  Ere  very  lon^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  engravings  will  be  brought 
out,  affording  us  faithfd  delineations  of  those  portions  and  details  of 
the  New  Pa!Uoe  of  Westminster  which  are  actuallv  executed,  leaving 
others  to  follow  from  time  to  time  accordingly  as  the  respective  works 
shdl  be  completed.  Bv  that  means  the  living  generation  of  profes- 
siond  men  and  artists,  tnose  abroad  as  well  as  here  at  home,  might  be 
put  in  possession  of  studies  which  they  cannot  hope  for,  if  no  archi- 
tecturd  work  of  the  kind  is  to  be  commenced  until  after  the  whole 
edifice  shdl  have  been  thoroughly  completed.  Besides,  the  time  that 
wodd  be  required  for  bringing  out  a  full  series  of  adequate  illustra- 
tions of  such  an  extensive  pile  of  building  would  greatly  delay  a  work 
of  the  kind,  if  it  is  not  to  be  commenced  before  the  edifice  itself  is 
finished*  Some  mav  be  of  opinion  that  illustrations  would  be  super- 
fluous dtogether ;  since  what  necessity,  they  will  ask,  can  there  be  for 
showing  upon  paper  what  majr  be  as  well  or  better  seen  in  tbe  build- 
ing itself  I  According  to  such  argument,  no  drawings  whatever  are 
required  of  actudly  existing  buildings ;  whereas,  it  may  be  presumed 
th»t  those  in  Britten's  Cathedrds,  aid  dmilar  works,  have  very  greatly 
facilitated  the  study  of  the  originals.  Without  actnd  inspection,  it 
is  hardlv  possible  to  judge  tnily  of  a  building,  but  even  the  most 
carefd  inspection^  udess  repeated  agdn  and  again,  will  not  enable 
any  one  to  studv  tt  thoroughly  in  all  its  drcumstanoes  without  the  dd 
of  drawutts,  which  submit  every  part  of  it  to  close  examination,  fie 
must  be  fondshed  with  a  most  exceDent  memory  indeed— must  be 
able  to  recollect  every  particular  far  better  than  the  architei^  hiatelit 
who  codd  dispense  wito  such  assistance.  ^^nOOQLC 
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ORIGINAL  PRACTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  AN 
IMPORTANT  PROBLEM. 

By  Ouvia  Bybks»  Mathematteiaii* 

Giyen  the  angles  of  elevation  of  any  distant  objeotf  taken  at  any 

three  stationa  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  the  distances  between 

the  stations,  or  data  saffieient  to  determine  them;  to  6nd  the  height  of 

the  object,  and  its  distance  from  any  of  the  statioos. 

Let  A,  B,  C|  be  the  three  stations  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  T 

any  distant  object,  T  O  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  T 
to  tne  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  A,  B,  C;  the  distances 
AB,  BC,  C  A,  and  the  a^les 
of  deration  T  A O,  T  BO, 
TCO,  are  gi?en.  As  AO, 
BO,  CO,  are  in  the  same 
horifontai  plane  each  is  per* 
pendionlar  to  T  O. 

The  right  angled  triangles 
OAT,cfBT,OCT,haTinff 
a  common  perpendleolar,  their 
bases  AO,  BO,  CO,  are  in 
the  ratio  of  the  cotangents  of  the  angles  of  eleration  at  A,  B,  C, 
respectively.  Conseqnenthr,  in  the  figoreAOCBf  we  hare  given 
the  lengtiis  of  the  lines  AB,  BC,  CA,  which  we  shall  eall  a,  6,  c, 
nspecilvely,  «m1  tl»  ratios  of  O  A  to  O  B  to  O  C  which  we  shall  caU 
n:  n  :  p.  It  is  evident,  if  we  find  any  of  the  lines  O  A,  O  B,  O  C, 
we  can  then  readily  find  the  altitude  O  T,  or  anv  other  line  in  the 
figure ;  for  tiiis  purpose  we  shall  first  give  the  following  lemma  :^ 

If  a  straight  line  AB,  be  divided  in  a  given  ratio  in  the  point  C, 
and  AB  be  produced  to  S,  so  that,CS  :  CAasCB  :  AC— CB, 
then  if  a  circle  be  described  with  S  as  a  a  centre  and  S  C  as  radius : 
lines  dracwn  from  A  and  B  to  any  point  P  in  the  circumference  of  this 
ctrde  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  AC  :  CB,  t.e^ 

AC  :  CB  : :  ap  :  bp. 


Tli&B  iemniA  is  proved  by  that  celebrated  mathematician  Thomas 
Stnpsoo  neariy  as  foUowst— let  AC  =  m,  CB=;ii,  BS^dr;  mis 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  »• 

n  +  x  :  m  ::  n  :  m^n 

/.«  +  «:«  +  n  +  «::  n  :  M  (Q) 

,\n  +  X  :  n  :  :  m  +  n  +  X  :  m 
/.n  +  x  :  »  ::  m  +  n  +  x  :  n  +  Xp 

that  is,  SP  :  BS  : :  AS  :  sp. 

/.  beoaose  the  angle  AS  P  is  common  to  the  two  triangles  APS, 
EPS.  tbey  are  similar;  eonseqsently, 

BP  :  AP  ::  n  +  ar  :  M  +  n  +  sr, 
but  by  (Q) 

n  +  x  :  •i  +  n  +  *  : :  n  :  •! 
.••BP  :  AP  ::  n  :  mi 

.  • .  A  P  :  B  P  :  :  m  :  n  which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 
S  C  or  S  P  =  »  +  ar  =  the  radius  of  the  circle,  is  evidently  equal 

*"-;  andBSordr= »  = . 

Dl ««  ji  HI  ■"■  ft  JH  —  H 

Now  to  return  to  the  original  horizontal  figure  A  B  CO. 


Suppose  O  B  to  be  lets  tiian  either  OA  or  OC|Orsopposefi|Dot 


Sreater  than  m,  or  c:  at  B  the  above  construction  is  to  be  made: 
LB,oraistobedividedinthepointD,sothat  AD  :  DB  :  :  m  :  n; 


-,  and  D  B  = 


m  +  n  f»  +  » 

BC  or  6  is  to  be  divided  in  the  point E,  so  that,  CE  :  EB 

•-.  4£-,andEB  =  -5i^. 
n+  p'  »  -I-  P 


«; 


.CE: 


Produce  AB  to  G,  so  thatf 


accordii^  to  the  foregoiog  lemma,  if  a  circle  be  described  from  G  as  a 
centre  and  G  D  as  a  distance,  all  lines  as  A  O,  B  O,  drawn  from  A  and 
B,  to  any  point  O  in  the  circumference  may  be  in  the  ratio  of  m  :  ft. 
A^la  produce  C  B  to  F,  so  that  if  a  circle  be  described  with  F  as  a 
centre,  and  F  E  as  a  distance,  all  lines  drawn  from  B  and  C,  to  any 
point  Of  in  the  circumference,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  n  I  p* 

Tberefore,DG  =  OG  = 


mna 


mna 


M«  —  II*      (m  +  n)(m  —  n) 


BG  = 


n^a 


FE  =  FO  = 


npb 


(m  +  n)(m  -  n) 
nph 


P«  — «*""(P  +  it)(^  — n) 


FB=i 


n»6 


n*b 


^-n^''{p  +  n)ip^n) 

The  four  lines  FO,  FB,  GO,  GB,  are  readily  found,  as  the  ex- 
pressions for  them  are  suited  to  logarithmic  calculation.  Then  as  the 
three  sides  of  the  triangle  AB  C  are  given,  the  aivle  ABC  =  F  BC, 
is  readily  found;  next,  in  the  triande  BFG,  there  are  siven  FB, 
B  G,  and  their  contained  angle  F  B  G,  therefore  F  G  and  the  remain- 
ing angles  BFG,  BGF,  may  be  found ;  also,  in  the  triangle  O  F  G 
the  three  sides  are  given,  consequenUy  the  three  angles  can  be  deter- 
mined. The  difierenee  of  the  aagles  O  F  G  and  B  F  G,  is  the  angTe 
O  F  B.  Now  in  the  triangle  B  F  O  we  have  given  O  F,  F  B,  and  the 
contained  an^e  OFB,  hence  OB  becomes  xoown.  When  OB  is 
found,  tlie  height  of  the  object  T,  and  its  distance  from  any  of  the 
stations  are  easily  obtained.  The  whole  of  this  detail  of  execution 
may  be  brieflv  expressed  thus :— The  four  sides  FO,  FB,  GO,  GB, 
of  two  triangles  on  the  same  base  F  G,  being  luiown  to  &ad  O  B,  the 
distanoe  of  their  vertices.  The  following  rule  gives  the  method  of 
calculation. 

Rule. 

The  station  at  which  the  angle  of  elevation  is  the  greatest,  is  the 
vertex  of  one  of  the  triangles,  aad  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  objeet  is  the  vertex  of  the  other  triangle,  having  the  same  base 
as  the  former,  all  the  sides  of  which  are  unlmown  but  may  be  calculated 
thus  I — add  the  natural  cotansent  of  the  angle  of  greatest  elevation  to 
the  natural  cotangents  of  each  of  the  other  elevations,  and  then  sub- 
tract it  from  them :  find  the  sub.  logs,  of  these  sums  and  differences. 
Then  find  the  radii  of  the  circles  that  determine  the  point  at  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  object,  or  two  sides  of  one  of  the 
triangles :  add  together  the  log.  of  either  of  the  sides  which  meet  at 
the  station  where  the  greatest  angle  of  elevation  is  observed,  the  log. 
cotangents  of  the  angles  observeaat  the  extremities  of  that  side,  ami 
the  sub.  togs,  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  same  natural  cotangents ; 
this  sum  will  be  the  1(^.  of  the  radius  on  that  side  produced.  The 
part  producd  is  found  by  adding  together  twice  the  log.  cot  of  the 
greatest  angle  of  elevation,  the  log.  of  the  side  produced7and  the  sub. 
lojp.  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  natural  cotangents  of  the  angles 
otelevation  taken  at  the  extremities  of  that  side.  Thus  we  may  de- 
termhie  the  parts  of  the  sides  produced  at  the  station  where  the 
greatest  angle  of  elevation  is  observed,  and  as  the  angle  contained  by 
wem  is  the  angle  contained  by  the  horizontal  lines  meeting  at  that 
station  which  can  be  readily  found,  as  the  three  lines  joining  the  sta« 
tions  are  giveiv  Ihe  common  base  is  readily  detenmned.  Hence 
having  all  the  sides  of  the  two  triangles  on  this  common  base  the  dis- 
tanoe of  their  vertices  mav  be  food  by  the  rules  of  plane  trigonome- 
try, and  therefore  the  alMnde  of  the  distant  object  and  its  distance 
from  aiiy  of  the  stations. 

EXJLBfPLBS. 

I.  At  three  stations,  A,  B,  C,  in  the  same  plane,  whose  distances 
AB,  BC,  CA,  we  462,  429,and  495  feet  remectiveiy,  the  angles 
of  elevatioo  of  an  object  standing  perpendicnlariy  over  O,  are 
36»  22"  Q7'**93,  48^  45'  5a"*53  and  ^  (y  a6''-91.  Required  the  per- 
peadicelar  height  of  the  otyeot  and  the  distance  from  station  B  to  0« 

«6« 
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The  greatest  angle  of.  elevation  being  at  B,  we  shaU  according  to 
tbe  foregoing  directions  produce  A  B  and  C  B« 

Elevation  at  A  =  36^  22'  07"*93  nat.  cot.  =  1*3579110 
„  B  =  48°  45'  50"-58       „       =  0-8765432 

C  z=  39°    0'  26"-91       „       =  1-2345678 
So  that  the  lines  A O,  BO,  CO,  arc  respectively  to  each  other 

As  1-3579110  :  0.8765432  :  :  1.2346678. 
As  the  three 'sides  of  the  triangle  ABC   are  given,  the  angle 
ABC  =  FBGis  found  to  be  67°  22'  48"-5. 

1-3579110  +  -8765432  =  2.2344542,  log.  =  0-3491714 
1.3679110  —  .8765432  =  0-4813678,  log.  =  1-6824770 

*  U-9683516,8ub.log.to....  0-0316484 
1-2345678  +  -8765432  =  2-1111110,  log.  =  0.3245111 
1.2345678  +  .8765432  =  0-3580246,  log.  =  1.6539128 


t  0-1215761,  sub.  log.  to.. 

To  find  GO. 

Log.  AB  =  log.  462  =  ..*. 
(AO);  log.  1-3579110  =  .... 

(OB) 5  log.  0-8765432  =  .... 

*  sub.  log.  found  above  . . .  • 


.  1*8784239 

.  2*6646420 

.  0-1328713 

.  1-9427733 

.  9-9683516 


GO  =  511-2557  . . .  log.  =  2-7086382 
To  find  G  B. 

Log.  A  B  =:  log.  462 =:  2-6646420 

Twice  log.  of  -8765432    =  1-8855466 


Sub.  log.Mfore  used 


=  9-9683516 


G  B  =  330-02. ...  log.  ....  =  2-6186402 

To  find  FO. 

Log.  CB  =  log.  429  =  2-6324673 

(O  C) ;  log.  1-2345078    =  0-0915150 

(O  B) ;  log.  0-8766432    =  r-9427733 

t  sub.  log.  found  above  ; =z  0-1215761 


FO  =  614-2167....  log =  2-78B3217 

To  find  FB. 

LogkCB  =  log.  429  I =^-6324673 

Twice  log.  of  0-8765432 =  T-8865466 

tsub.log =  0-1215761 

F  B  =  436.094   ....  log.% . . .  =  2-6396800 
To  find  the  angles  BGF  and  BFG. 

BP  =  436-094 486-094 

BG  =  330-02O.. ..., 


Sam  =:  766«114      Difference  =  106.074 
FBG-67*'22'48"-6. 

As  766-114 sub.  log. »  7-1157066 

:  106-074 log.=  2-0256090 

:  :  Un.  56°  18'  36"J log.  tan.  «10-1760912 

:  Un.  11°  43'  57''i log.  tan.  -  9-3174068 

.  • .  66°  18'  86"}  +  11°  43'  57"!  -  68°  2'  88"4  -=  BGF, 
and  56^  18'  85"J  —  11°  48*  57"f-  44°  84*  38''  -  BFG. 
Since  all  the  parts  of  the  trianele  B  P  6  are  known  except  tbe  tide 
t*  G,  it  is  readily  found  to  be  484-0818. 


To  find  the  angle  O  P  G. 


614-2167 
434.0318 
511-2567 

779-7521 
434.0318 

779.7621 
614-2167 

345-7203 

166-5854 
...  »=  7.2116783 

2)  1559-5042 

779-7521 
sub.  loe.  614-2167  . 

sub.  log.  434-0318  . 

...  —  7-3624785 

log.  345-7203  . 

...  —  2-5387249 

loe.  165-5854  . 

...  =  2-2188909 

06" 

•88 
2 

log.  sin.  27'>  86' 

2)  19-3317726 
e    9*6658863 

55°  13'  13" 
44°  34'  38" 

-76 

»    angle  OFG. 
„  BFG. 

10° 37' 35 '-76        =  „     OFB. 

Hence,  in  the  triangle  B  F  O,  there  are  given  two  sides  and  their 
included  angle,  from  which  the  angle  F  BO  is  found  to  be  145°  56' 
48"-81;  the  angle  FOB=  23°  25'  35"-43;  and  the  tide  OB  = 
202.2753.  Then  with  the  elevation  at  B,  (48°  45'  50"-53)  and  ha^e 
O  B,  tbe  perpendicular  height  of  the  object  is  found  to  be  230*7615. 

IL  On  a  sandy  beach  a  horizontal  line  A  B  is  measured  and  foimd 


-'  y 


to  be  136  yards ;  a  flagstaff  is  set  up  at  C,  or  a  headland  in  tbe  saoe 
horizontal  plane  with  AB,  the  angles  CAB,  C  B  A,  are  observed  to 
be  41°  and  102°  respectively.  The  angles  of  elevation  of  tbe  top  of  & 
rock  T,  at  the  three  stations  A,  B,  C,  are  observed  to  be  38°,  31%  and 
27°  respectively.  Required  the  distance  from  A  to  the  summit  of  tbe 
rock  T,  the  perpendiciAar  height  O  T,  and  the  distance  from  A  to  0, 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  perpendicular. 

/.? 

'      \ "» 
\  ^ 
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Yards. 

A  F  =  196*8954 

FO  =  2560187 

A  C  =  221-0447 

B  C  =  148*2582 

F  G  =:  19(K)280 

I  OAF 

Z  AOF 

Z  AGF 

Z  AFG 

I  AFO 


Yards. 
AG  =  163*5924 
GO  =  250*8460 
AO  =  89*7677 
AT  =  113*9160 
O  T  =  70*1342 
121°  58'  31^*2 

40°  43'  16"*8 

88°  22'  12" 

65°  37'  48" 

ir  18'  12 ' 


DIAGRAM  FOR  DRAWING  GOTHIC  ARCHES. 
By  Petea  Nicholson. 


To  find  tbe  radias  of  an  arc  g  •»  concentric  with  a  given  arc  A  B, 
to  meet  tbe  sine  B  C,  so  that  tbe  difference  of  tbe  radii  A  g,  may 
divide  9  t,  tbe  arc  to  be  found  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts. 

(We  arc  indebted  to  our  valuable  correspondent  O.T.for  tbe  above 
method  of  drawing  a  cinquefoil  bead ;  it  is  copied  from  a  diamm 
noade  by  Peter  Nicbolson,  in  whose  handwriting  is  also  the  problem 
annexed.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  diagram  does  not  suggest  any 
method  of  solvioe  tbe  problem,  we  therefore  referred  it  to  Mr.  Oliver 
BTftNEy  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  solution.) 


o      A   9   '     '     '—'    e 

Let  A  O  =  r,  9  0=:  ;r»  Co  =  C9  and  the  angle  90  r  =  2  #. 

.•.  A9==9r==2;r  sin  ««f*;r;  and  4:— — — ~jj-j.    Again 

C  t «  hjlF^^  a  d?  sin  2  n  0,  (n  being  tbe  number  of  equal  parts  into 
nhieb  the  arc  9 1  has  to  be  divided) ; 


x^ 


;i:'-c'«sx2sin«2»« 
j^(l-sin«2»«)  =  c» 


And. 


l-sin'2ita      cos^2fi4 

c  r 

•  *'"cos2ii«*  1  +  2  sin  a* 

co8  2n9-'2sin0=s  1. 


(A.) 


Although  tbe  general  solution  of  tbe  equation  involves  some  diffi- 
culty, yet  tbe  value  of  9  or  of  2  »  0,  and  therefore  of  x^  may  be  readily 
determined  in  all  cases,  to  any  required  degree  of  exactness,  by  pro- 
portion; for  from  tbe  near  approach  of  AO  S  to  A  OB,  which  is 
known,  two  values  of  0  may  be  readily  selected,  which  when  substi- 
tuted in  (A),  will  give  results  respectively  less  and  greater  than  unity. 
One  or  two  examples  will  show  the  certainty  and  simplicity  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding. 

I.  Let  f  —  4,  c=-  1,  and  «=  9,  i  =»  -2500000  «  cos  AO  B  » 
75''  3r  nearly.    Equation  (A)  becomes  4  cos  18  0—2  sin  ('a  1 

— r^ — «  4°  11' «  «  nearly. 

lo 

Let  us  substitute  4°  10',  and  4""  for  9  in  (A.)  then  we  have 

4  cos  72-2  sin  4"*  0'»  1*0965550  (a)  . 

4  cos  18e-2  sin  0—       1-0000000  (6) 
4  cos  75°-2  sin  4**  10' »  -8899600  (c) 

r -2065950  »  (a- c) 
^^^-^^'^"  ^^^1 -0965550=  (a--6) 

As  206595  :  96555  !  :  ISO'  :  84'- 125 

added  to  72''a  73":  24'-125s  18«  •  •  •  9»  4° :  4'-673a^» 

1 


r  24'-125,  which,  when 
c 


cos  73't24'-125 


cos2n'^ 
ss  3-5008  nearly,  so  that  if  A  O  be  divided  into  8 


equal  parts,  A  9  one  of  them,  will  divide  the  arc  g,  1,  2, 3|  &c.|  into 
9  equal  parts. 


U.  Let  fs  7,  c  B  2,  and  11=3  7,  7  »  -2857142  ^  cos  A  O  B«ft 
730  24' 
cos  73P  24'  nearly,  — r^  «  5°  14  «  0  nearly. 

Let  us  substitute  S""  and  h""  10*  for  9  in  equation  (AO  which  bt"* 
comes  i  cos  14  9^  2  sin  Os*  1,  and  we  have 

J  cos  70<' :  0'  -  2  sin  5"  O'  =  1-0227589  (a) 
i  cos  14  «  -2  sin  e  =  1-0000000  (6) 

}  cos  72^  20' -2  sin  5"^  10'=    -8820694  (c) 

f  -14068951  (o)-(c) 
I    -0227589=»  (a)-(c) 

As  1406895  :  227589  :  :  140' :  22'-647. 


72** :  20'-70°«2'  20' »  140' 


•  ••  70»:22'-647»  14  «  and  9 
2  2 


6°  I  V  617  *  am  i,  ^.  ^ 

cos  2  ^*  •^ 

^  6-9572  nearly  aed  5. 


-5000000a  cos  A  OB-i 


cos  14  9     cos  70""  22'-647 
m.  Let  rs29  cb1»  and  fm4.    i 

cos 60^.    ^=7**  30'=  tf nearly.  r^  ^  1 

If  6«  and  7o  be  substituted  for  0  m^^u^io^\Ad  which  in  tbisW 
ample  becomes  2  cot  8  •  <—  2  tin  ^>b  1>  we  shall  have 
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2  COS  48o— 2  tin  6o»  M292042  (a) 
2cof89  — 2  8in9  »  1*0000000  (6) 
2  cos  660  _2  g|n 70  ^   -8746472  (c) 

^        ^.      ,        ^n.  J  •2646670(a)— (c) 


2546670  :  1202042  :  :  60'  :  81' .  •  •  «  «  60  81',  and  8a  «  62o  8'. 

Since 0O  =  j^  =  -4r--  = r— ?r:  —  1*6291=  tf  newly.     This 

*  co8  8«       cos  520  8'  ^  ^ 

lift  eumple  shows  Uat  gr«at  nioety  is  not  required  in  selecting  the 
ain4e  9  O  4,  even  when  Uie  nninber  of  parts  are  few  and  the  angle 
AO  B  small;  forin  one  instance  we  have  supposedoO  4  to  be  660  and 
in  the  other  480,  and  jret  we  haye  arrived  at  the  value  of  •  to  a  minute 
of  a  degree,  which  at  once  shows  the  certainty  of  this  planof  proceeding. 


ON  THE  RELATIVE  COST  OP  MASONRY 

In  Freeitonef  SanditonCf  or  GriUtontt  in  proportion  to  the  QtuUity  a$id 
Quantity  of  Worhmmkip  tkereon^  and  Ob9irvation»  on  Prices  to 
Contractors. 

The  investigation  Into  the  quaHty  of  the  bailding  stone,  In  reference 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  niyfng  brought  this  subject  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  the  deficfencv  of  Knowledge,  as  regards  the 
technicalities  of  mtoonry,  exhibited  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
well  versed  in  such  matters,  has  induced  me  to  send  you  this  paper 
with  the  above  beadiw.  In  the  account  given  of  the  squabble  of  the 
Midiand  Counties  Railway  In  Herapath's  Railway  Journal,  for  1848, 
page  168,  ^  The  answer  of  the  OommKtee  of  teuiry  to  the  reply  of 
the  Directors  to  their  report,  with  the  rejoinder  or  the  Directors,"  the 
following  occun  in  ^f^rence  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  knowledge  of 
technicalities.  Answer  of  Committee,  C— Observe,  referring  to  the 
weir  across  the  Trent,  that  the  Iitifi;ation  mentioned  by  the  Directors 
in  their  reply,  was  caused  by  allowiug  the  words  *  Aa^lar  Stone  Weir" 
to  be  inserted  In  the  agreement  with  the  Navigation  Company. 
Rejoinder,  D«^9tates  that  Mr.  M.  pointed  out  to  Mr.  J.  the  words 
'Ashlar  Stone"  being  a  term  which  he  did  not  underatmd,  and  he 
asked  him  what  it  meant,  Mr.  J.  answered  that  it  was  quite  right ; 
upon  these  words  the  litigation  afterwards  arose.  The  Trent  Naviga- 
tion Company  endeavounng  to  enforce  a  weif  of  such  construction  as 
the  Directors  were  advised  would  cost  at  least  £20,000."  Finally,  a 
weir  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  6000/.  or  6000^  and  of  less  work- 
manship* 

Now  the  qpiestion  whether  "  Ashlar"  is  dressed  stone  or  stone 
as  it  came  from  the  quarry,  is  very  difficult  to  decide  bv  reference 
to  dictionaries,  whether  senerai  or  architectural.  In  the  schedule 
of  the  contracts  on  the  North  Midland  Railway,  we  have  th)e  fol- 
lowing terms,  •<  Ashlar,  tooNdressed  and  laid  m  mortar,  Hanftmer- 
dressra  walling  stone,  coursed  rubble  and  random  rubble ;  and  in  the 
schedtkle  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  we  find  the  term, 
"  AsUar  backing,  or  bastard  Ashlar  work,"  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  term  Ashlar  means  dressed  stone.  On  consulting 
Bailey's  Dictionary,  176^  he  says— '<  Ashlar :  Freestone  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  quarry."  And  on  reference  to  "  Mechanical  Exercises,"  by 
Peter  Nicholson,  1812,  page  275,  he  says— •<  Walls  faced  with  SDoaied 
stones,  hewn  or  rubbed,  ami  backed  with  rubMe  stone,  are  callea  Ash- 
lar." From  this  latter  quotation  I  am  inclined  to  tirfnk  that,  from  the 
term  **  hewn,"  that  Ashlar  is  stone  as  hewn  from  the  quarry  or  ooarry 
dressed,  being  level  on  both  beds,  and  that  the  term  bastard  AsUar,  to 
denote  this  description  of  stone  work,  as  used  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  in  contra-dlstinction  to  tooled  or  dressed 
Ashlar,  is  improper.  I  have  also  seen  in  a  specffication  the  term 
"  Ashlar  or  cut  stone  work ;"  yet  I  contend  the  term  Ashlar  does  not 
include  other  dressing  than  that  at  Hie  quarry.  Any  stone  of  a  wall 
has  6  sides,  a  face  or  front,  upper  and  lower  beds,  two  end  joints,  and 
back. 

The  term  faced  is  used  in  connection  with  the  tools  used  in 
working  tiie  slone,to  denote  the  description  of  work— as  chimed 
stone,  or  chisel-dressed  stone ;  drafted  aiid  troached ;  chiseled  after 
the  pick ;  hammer-dressed ;  all  in  aUnsionto  the  q^i^  of  the  facing 
or  work  put  upon  the  front  or  face  of  the  stone*  Aa  regards  the 
strei^h  of  masomy,  it  is  usual  to  specify  the  height  of  eacn  course, 
the  friequency  of  thorough  stones  or  bond  stones,  and  the  average 
thickness  of  the  stretchers,  as  an  example— the  Ashlar  stone  each 
course  to  be  18  in.  high,  the  bed  of  stretchers  to  average  two  feet,  and 
the  bonders  to  form  one-fourth  of  the  whole  face,  and  to  be  8i  feet 
deep  on  the  bed.    The  quafity  of  workmanship  of  Che  beds  and  end 


joints  of  the  stone  is  inferior  to  the  face,  and  is  usually  roughly  chiseled 
after  the  pick.  An  inferior  description  is  called  hammer-dressed,  in 
allusion  to  the  stone  being  so  dressed  on  the  fkce ;  and  in  the  specifi- 
cations the  same  allusion  is  made  to  the  height  of  the  eourses  as  no- 
ticed above  in  reference  to  Ashlar,  the  courses  being  less,  and  beds 
narrower,  no  course  to  be  less  than  9  or  more  than  16  inches  in  height 
Bed  of  stretchers  to  be  12  in.,  headers  two  feet  on  the  bed,  with  inter- 
vals not  exceeding  four  feet. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  quality  of  building  stones 
have  assumed  "plain  work''  on  Portland  stone  as  unity,  which  I 
suppose  is  rubbed  work  inclnding  labour  only,  and  may  be  fairly 
taken  to  represent  one  shilling  as  regards  cost;  and  by  reference 
to  the  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hardest  sandstone  is  repre- 
sented by  1*25,  and  the  softest  by  *9.  The  cost  of  the  stone  de- 
pends on  the  cost  of  getting,  royalty,  waste,  &c.,  and  the  relative  sixe 
of  the  blocks,  as  under  or  above  a  certain  cubic  content,  or  weight  in 
tons,  taking  16  feet  to  the  ton ;  but  this  Is  not  altogether  the  rinit  or 
proper  plan,  as  there  are  certain  relative  dimensions  in  the  length,  and 
proportion  between  bed  and  face  or  depth  of  the  course,  which  give 
an  increased  value.  First  as  to  the  royalty,  it  is  usual  to  charge  from 
£6  to  £10  per  annum  for  each  man  at  the  face  actually  hewing  stone  , 
not  labourers  clearing  away  rubtnsb,  but  exclusive  of  them  entirely, 
which  may  amount  to  about  Id.  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  any  offer  of 
stone  by  any  landowner  gratis  to  any  building,  provided  the  quarry  is 
not  '*  blared,"  or  opened,  will  be  evidently  more  generous  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  By  reference  to  the  Commissioners'  report,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  price  of  the  sandstone  in  the  county  of  Durham 
is  from  Sd,  to  9^  and  as  low  as  6(/.  per  cubic  foot  at  the  quarry,  and 
that  fine-tooled  face,  including  joints  and  beds,  is  id.  per  cubic  foot, 
and  if  rubbed  2d,  in  addition.  But  for  ordinary  purposes  the  price  of 
ashlar  may  be  called  6d.  one  mile  from  the  quairy,  and  workmanship 
6(t,  and  mortar  and  scaffolding  2i.,  or  a  total  of  lid.  per  cubic  foot. 
But  to  divide  even  more  minutely  the  price  per  cubic  foot  of  labour, 
chiseled  after  pick  is  I hd,  to  lid.\  setting  Uef.  to  U^;  atone  line, 
two  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  id, ;  and  if  the  whole  of  each  course  of 
interior  masonry  be  dressed  the  same  as  exterior,  the  cost  will  be  in- 
creased from  2d,  to  2id,  per  cubic  foot.  The  question  of  cost  is  fur* 
ther  involved  when  the  face  of  the  stone  is  sunk,  or  panelled,  or 
rubbed,  or  moulded — and  the  following  is  a  schedule  for  Mansfield 
stone.  Stone  Is.  9d, ;  labour,  bed  and  joint  id,,  tooled  7i.,  sunk  lOii^ 
rubbed  8i.,  picked  6<i,  rubbed  and  sunk  Is.,  ditto  moulded  U.  8d.» 
boasted  and  tooled  id.  In  the  building  for  which  these  latter  prices 
were  used  the  Darley  Dale  stone  was  substituted,  and  the  cost  was  M. 
per  cubic  foot  more  for  the  stone,  and  the  labour  was  double  in  eoase- 
qnence  of  its  not  being  able  to  be  sawn;  the  cost  of  Mansfield  being 
Is.  9d,  for  the  stone  and  7d.  for  labour,  and  of  Darley  Dale  2s.  for 
stone  and  Is.  for  labour,  both  exclusive  of  setting*  In  the  Jotamalt 
vol  L,  page  188,  a  correspondent,  C.  L.O.,  writing  on  stone,  states  tbst 
Darley  Dale  stone  from  Derbyshire,  was  to  be  used  for  the  termini  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  supposes  it  to  be  limestone, 
which  it  is  not,  being  a  very  fine  grit.  The  terminus  at  Birmfngbaa 
was  built  with  the  stone,  and  although  then  little  known  and  its  work- 
ableness not  tested,  the  competition  was  so  close  that  in  twelve  eon* 
petitors  in  an  amount  of  £40,000  the  difference  was  only  £200. 
Another  correspondent.  Vol.  V.  pace  297,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  stone  ^r  building  the  Parliament  Houses, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  British  Architects,  dbs  " 
that  architects  are  wanting  in  attention  to  the  qoalibr  of  stone  L 
by  one  naine  and  obtained  from  different  beds,  and  of  their  tieingi 
fied  with  the  generic  term  good ;  and  that,  from  competition,  boilden 
are  not  studious  of  quality,  but  what  kind  of  stone  can  be  most  expe- 
ditiously wrought,  and  that  merchants  in  consequence  cannot  find  a 
market  for  a  better  quality  if  they  were  so  inclined,  and  that  quarries 
of  good  quality  are  laid  aside  and  inferior  substituted.  He  combats 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  recommendation  to  a  stone  that  of  hardening  by 
exposure ;  and  that  no  wonder  need  be  excited  if  a  bad  stone  shooM 
be  conspicuously  placed  in  a  building,  otherwise  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being  of  the  requisite  aixe,  sod 
concludes  by  holding  cheaply  the  test  of  disintegration  as  a  proof  of 
durability,  but  offers  no  better  test  as  a  mode  of  adoptton.  Before 
maJdng  any  remark  on  the  above  observation,  let  me  call  attention  to 
another  correspondent,  A  Lover  of  Fair  Play,  VoL  IIL  page  809^  who 
states  that  the  stone  used  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  fnnn  Sieetly 
Quarry,  and  not  reported  upon  by  the  Commissioners  at  all.  The 
stone  selected,  Bolsover  Moor,  beii^  stated  by  another  correapondest, 
Amicus,  Vol  HI.  page  189,  to  be  deficient  In  size,  form,  and  quantity, 
as  was  also  tiie  Mansfield  Woodhinge  stone,  the  magnesio  calciferous 
sandstone,  as  it  is  called,  which,  by-the*bye,  is  not  very  intelllgiUe  to 
the  uneducated  or  uninitiated  student  either  of  architectnre  or  geology; 
bat  to  retutn  to  the  paper  of  the  Institote  of  British  AicUtiStfc 
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I  tUnk  the  oompetition  of  builders  for  the  Birmingham  termipi  pre- 
▼iousljr  related  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  inattention  to  qoalitf  by 
architects,  and  the  study  of  builders  to  find  out  an  easily  wrought 
stone,  and  also  the  inability  of  merchants  to  find  a  market  for  stone 
of  better  quality  than  now  supplied.  The  latter  gentlemen  are  the 
only  ones  who  escape  censure ;  and  let  me  inform  your  readers  that 
they  haye  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  London  market,  and  that  Bath 
and  Portland  are  almost  the  only  oolitic,  and  Park  Spring  Bramley  Fall 
stone  the  only  grit  now  known  in  the  market,  exclusive  of  the  Flat 
York  paviiM;.  The  commission  charged  on  sale  ofstone  is  as  much 
as  the  royalty,  or  Id.  per  cubic  foot,  and  fully  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  profits  of  the  most  calculating  and  persevering  of  the  provin- 
dai  suppliers  of  the  London  market.  But  to  return  to  the  object 
first  contemplated  in  the  paper,  viz.,  the  relative  cost  of  masonry, 
which  will  vary  as  the  size  of  stones  and  quantity  of  workmanship  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  stone,  there  is  appended  a 
table  of  prices  of  stone  proportionate  to  the  size,  and  by  reference  to 
the  schedule  of  prices  enumerated  in  the  body  of  this  paper  in  the 
case  of  Mansfield  stone,  anv  party  at  all  conyersant  with  this  subject 
can  calculate  the  work  on  the  bed,  face,  superficially,  &c ;  and  if  any 
sixe  of  stone  is  assumed  for  a  cornice  or  architrave,  and  any  figured 
section  or  profile  assumed,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  apportioning 
the  labour  to  the  cubic  contents,  and  then  arriving  at  the  value  of  any 
such  architraye  or  cornice  ner  lineal  foot,  or  as  a  summary.  With 
reference  to  cubic  content  only,  the  price  of  labour  for  the  whole  may 
be  taken  at  2d.  per  cubic  foot  for  tooled  work ;  4i.  for  moulded  work,  and 
2€f.for  rubbed  work.  The  inferior  sorts  of  masonry  to  Ashlar  are — rub- 
ble work,  as  the  stone  comes  from  the  quarry  of  all  manner  of  shapes; 
coursed  rubble,  in  courses  of  accidental  thickness ;  block  in  course, 
with  ooarses  7  to  9  in.,  which  is  usually  dressed  with  the  hammer,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  hammer-dressed  work,  and  is  generally  backed 
with  common  walling  or  rubble.  These  sorts  of  masonry  are  generally 
measured  in  bridge  work,  not  by  feet  but  cubic  yards,  and  the  price 
may  be  taken  as  follows — random  rubble  5t.  9d.  per  cubic  yard, 
coaned  ditto  7«.  di.,  hammer-dressed  16s.  fid,  or  as  generalization, 
Ashlar  as  unity,  the  prices  of  the  others  would  diminish  b^  thirds  as 
the  descent  in  quality  of  workmanship ;  and  as  a  further  yiew  of  the 
oosti  as  regards  different  degrees  of  hardness  of  material,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Joumu  that  granite  Gothic  moulding  is  treble  the  price  of  that 
of  Portland  stone. 

The  different  customs  as  to  the  modes  of  measurement  of  stone  in 
the  yarious  localities  likewise  have  some  influence  on  the  cost  or 
price  of  stone  work ;  and  Railway  Companies  have  been  careful  to 
insert  that  only  the  net  measurement  will  be  allowed,  notwithstanding 
amr  custom  to  the  contrarjr,  &c.,  and  so  rigidly  have  I  known  this  rule 
followed  out  in  estimating  the  cubic  content  of  masonry,  that  in 
coping,  whether  simply  weathered  or  saddle-backed,  an  average  or 
mean,  in  the  first  instance  of  two  and  the  latter  of  three,  dimensions 
has  been  taken.  Under  such  rigid  rule  no  ordinary  contractor  can 
obUin  fair  play,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  having  two  schedules  of 
prices  appended  to  contracts,  the  first  by  which  the  tender  is  com- 
puted, ana  the  second  containing  a  list  of  prices  of  the  extra  works. 
This  is  much  fairer  to  the  contractor  than  having  the  value  of  all  ad- 
ditions or  deductions  from  the  specific  work  computed  from  one  sche- 
dule, as  in  the  case  of  excessiye  competition  the  contractor  is  induced 
to  shave  dose,  and  not  be  remunerated  for  his  trouble ;  and  the  dis- 
honest contractor  resorts  to  the  feint  of  pricing  his  schedule  different 
from  the  body  of  bis  tender,  in  the  hope  that  the  excess  of  alterations 
will  be  on  the  side  of  additions ;  when  it  is  otherwise,  and  the  excess 
is  in  the  deductions,  the  consequences  are  obvious  that  he  must  be 
ruined.  Many  parties  have  a  great  dislike  for  the  price  of  work  be- 
coming known  out  of  the  trade,  but  I  thiok  this  is  founded  in  error,  as 
when  tne  real  value  is  known  to  those  who  have  work  to  let,  it  pre- 
yents  them  giying  it  to  parties  tendering  who  are  not  able  to  complete 
the  work  i  and  the  trouble,  litigation,  and  the  dislike  of  third  parties 
to  enter  upon  broken  work,  b  one  of  the  most  perplexing  positions  for 
an  engineer  to  be  placed  in,  and  causes  immense  difficulty  in  closing 
aeeonnts  for  works  done.  In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the 
i^pendix  No.  1,  of  the  prime  cost  of  stone  proportionate  to  the  size 
oitoe  blocks;  and  to  Appendix  No.  2«  which  is  a  copy  of  instructions 
for  stone  to  the  quarnr»  so  that  they  can  be  worked  there  and  marked, 
and  only  have  to  be  fixed  when  sent  to  the  work ;  the  order  is  first, 
leqgtby  then  underneath  the  breadth,  and  again  underneath  the  thick- 
ness, and  the  little  figures  on  the  left  the  number  of  times  the  dimen- 
sion h  required  to  be  repeated,  and  the  marginal  notes  of  the  kind  of 
work. 
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Appsnoix,  No.  L 
Tablei  of  Prime  Coti  qf  Sttme  proporihnaU  to  Siu. 
From  Painaher  Quarry  deUvered  at  Weir. 
12in,A.bUr,12iBtol8U.b«l  }  7..  per  ton  of  16  fcrt. 


5  feet  long  and  undsr  12  cubic  feet 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


30  ditto 
100  ditto 


9«.  ditto. 
11«.  ditto. 


From  Whito  Hinge  Qoacry. 
12  in.  Ashhu-,  12  u.  to  18  in.  bad,  per  cable  loot  bd. 
5  feet  long  and  under  12  eubio  feet,  per  cubic  foot,  6d.  to  7d. 
Ditto,  under  30,  7d.  to  8d. 
Ditto,  under  100,  lOi^  to  I2d. 

From  Church  Qusiry. 
Common  Ashlar— 2  0x13x10,  not  exceeding  30x16x13,  7<f.  per 
cnbio  foot ;  not  exceeding  40x20x16,  Oct.  per  cubic  foot. 

Square  Blocks— 1  to  2  tons,  19f.  per  ton,  or  It.  ^^i.  per  cnbio  foot ;  2  to 
4  tons,  24«.  per  ton,  or  1«.  6iJL  per  cubic  foot ;  4  to  6  tons,  28s.  per  ton,  or 
Is.  9d.  per  ci^ic  foot. 
ScantUng  of  different  Isnglbs^ 
20xl0xl0,5i<f. 
&'0xl3xl2,M. 
S0xl6x  9,7yL 
70xl8xl*0,7id 
5*  X  4  0  X  1 3, 123.  per  cubic  foot. 

AppKKnix,  No.  2. 
Stone  Marked,    Drawmg  No.  5,  C. 


prepared  two  beds  and  one  foce 
two  feet  fooeway  and  1 3  high 


5    0 

3   0    5  feet  fooe  and  1  3  high,  strtngoonrse 

1    3 

18     X  7^.  6^  caps  to  piers,  one  quom  end  to  etch 

82    6 

1  5    string 
9 

4)8    9 
16     X  6|  weathered  oopbig 

61    6 

2  0     X  7  saddle  baeked  copings  weathered  to  6  hi. 

118    0 
2    6    CQ]^  6  m.  firont  edge,  7  hi.  haek  edge 

99    0 
1    6    12  m.  capphig,  two  fair  sides,  circuUr  edge. 


t. 

In 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

O.T. 


MEMOm  OF  M.  PUISSANT. 
From  iii  Elog^  o/M.  AragOf  delivered  ai  ih  Fwmak  Jan.  12, 1848. 

M«  Puissant,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  vras  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health  a  short  time  previously  to  his  death,  the  result  of 
sudden  illness,  which  cut  him  otT  at  the  advanced  age  of  upwards  of 
seyenty.  M.  Puissant  made  his  debiU  as  a  teacher  of  Geometry,  and 
the  writer  of  an  useful  work  as  analysis.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
employed  as  geographical  engineer  or  surveyor  in  the  trigonometrisa- 
tion  of  Corsica  and  clba,  amid  the  wild  and  desolate  mountains.  On 
his  return  from  this  mission  he  was  employed  in  the  Depot  de  la  Ghierre 
or  Ordnance  Map  Department,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  conpi- 
lation  of  a  celebrated  Treatise  on  Geodesy,  and  another  Treatise,  not 
less  yaluable,  on  Suryeying  and  Levelling.  M.  Puinant  took  a  yery 
active  part  in  the  organization  and  promotion  of  the  corps  of  Geogra- 
phical Engineers,  and  was  honoured  with  admission  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Colonel  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  Puissant  became  the  head  of  the  department,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  arrangement  of  the  immense  net  work  of  triangulation, 
on  which  the  new  map  of  Prance  is  founded|  one  of  the  vastest  opera* 
tionsi  and  most  usefuj»  tays  Arago,  of  which  we  have  any  record.    ^ 
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MEMOIR  OF  M.  BOUVARD. 

Exiracied  from  the  Eloge  delivered  by  M.  Arago  at  the  Funeral^ 
June  11,  1S43. 

M.  Bottvardi  one  of  the  seniors  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  was  bom  in  1767,  in  a  small 
village  of  the  Alps,  near  St.  Qervais  and  Cbamouny.  His  parents 
were  absolutely  without  fortune.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Bouvard 
had  only  the  tail  of  the  ploueh  before  him,  or  a  musket  in  the  Sardi* 
nian  service,  when  he  was  luckily  tempted  to  go  to  Paris.  After  some 
objections  and  misgivings,  prompted  by  natural  afiection,  a  small  purse 
was  made  up  for  him,  and  he  walked  up  to  Paris.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  difiiculties  to  be  encountered  by  a  young  man 
without  patrons,  relations,  or  decided  pursuit,  and  those  feeble  re* 
sources  were  rapidly  exhausted.  It  is  enoueh  to  say  that  if  Bouvard 
did  not  get  a  dinner  every  day,  no  day  did  he  fail  to  attend  the  gra- 
tuitous and  public  lectures  at  the  Collegje  de  France.  During  several 
months  he  hesitated  between  Mathematics  and  Surgery — Mathematics 
carried  the  day,  his  progress  was  rapid,  and  becoming  an  assiduous 
auditor  of  Mauduit  and  Cousin,  he  soon  had  private  pupils  of  his  own, 
among  whom  he  was  pleased  to  reckon  M.  de  St  Aulaire,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  and  General  Demar9ay.  Chance  made  M. 
Bouvard  a  witness  of  the  operations  in  the  Observatory,  and  thence- 
forth sprang  up  a  complete  passion  for  astronomy,  (neither  is  this 
term  of  passion  inappropriate,)  at  a  later  period  he  was  in  an  evi- 
dently feverish  state  on  the  approach  of  any  celestial  phenomena, 
and  the  cloud  which  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  a  star  or  satellite 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  sight  of  the  Moon  or  of  Jupiter, 
threw  him  into  despair.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  related,  with  naive 
regret,  the  circumstances  which  forty  years  ago  bad  prevented  him 
from  making  certain  observations ;  at  other  times  he  would  occupy 
himself  with  a  task  of  logarithims  in  his  bead  for  weeks  and  months, 
trying  to  discover  any  faults  of  calculations  which  such  or  such  assist- 
ant in  the  observatory  might  have  committed.  In  1794  took  place  a 
memorable  event  to  him,  an  introduction  to  Laplace,  who  employed 
bim  in  the  calculations  for  the  Mtcanique  Celeste.  He  was  thus  suc- 
cessively introduced  as  an  assistant  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude, and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  fortune  of  the  astronomer  did  not,  however,  much  advance,  as 
the  liberality  of  M.  Bouvard  towards  a  poor  and  numerous  family  kept 
pace  with  his  advancements ;  of  the  pleasures  of  society  M.  Bouvard 
saw  little,  an  experienced  and  able  observer,  he  spent  for  many  years 
every  clear  nieht  by  the  side  of  the  instruments  in  the  Observatory. 
The  Greneral  Table  of  Comets  exhibits  several  of  those  stars  the  dis- 
covery of  which  belongs  to  him.  Bouvard  was  a  surprising  calculator, 
he  went  through  frigntful  masses  of  figures  on  many  occasions,  as 
when  occupied  with  Uie  Theory  of  the  Moon,  in  contending  for  a  prize 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Institute,  which  he  divided  with  the  celebrated 
Burg  of  Vienna ;  as  when  enga«;ed  in  constructing  new  tables  of  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  Herschel ;  or,  finally  and  principally,  when  obliged  to 
supply  Laplace  with  the  means  of  inserting  in  tue  Mhanique  Celeste 
anything  more  than  pure  algebraic  formula.  His  love  of  calculation 
was  indeed  great,  being  occupied  even  of  the  evening  before  his  death 
in  writing  figures  with  a  failing  hand. 


of  the  plane  extends  1|  inch  beyond  the  q^uarter  cirde»  aad  the  horicoo* 
tal  plane  (F)  also  extends  three  inches  beyond  that 


Fig.  I. 


A  GATE  HINGE. 

Description  of  a  hinge  for  a  coach*road  gate;  communicated  by  T. 
N.  Parker,  Esq.,  A.M. 

This  old  fashioned  manner  of  constructing  the  lower  hinge  of  a 
swii^  gate,  if  carefully  nianaged,  is  as  good  a  plan,  if  not  bettejr  than 
any  other.  The  only  objection  that  I  am  aware  of  is,  that  if  the  cir- 
cular inclined  plane  is  too  steep,  upon  which  the  wheel  or  roller  under 
tbe  heel  of  the  gate  is  made  to  descend,  the  gate  will  shut  with  too 
much  violence,  from  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion.  I  find  that  one 
inch  in  six  gives  the  proper  fall  on  this  inclined  plane,  for  an  entrance 
gate  to  a  carriage  road,  and  where  there  is  no  lodge,  with  attendance. 

This  diagram  shows  that  the  upright  round  iron  (A)  of  li  inch  dia- 
meter is  to  oe  placed  about  3  inches  in  the  clear  from  the  heel  of  the 
gate  (B),  and  an  eaual  distance  from  the  hanging  post  (C) ;  and  that 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel  (D) 
on  the  heel  of  the  gate  is  full  6  inches.  The  inclined  plane  (E)  is 
rivetted  on  a  plate  of  i  inch  iron,  and  14  inches  diameter,  of  which  3 
inches  are  cut  away  in  fitting  it  to  the  square  face  of  tbe  banging 
post  (C) ;  it  is  secured  on  the  ground  by  two  screw-pins  (G)  of  i  dia- 
meter fitting  into  the  square  holes  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  tbe  pins 
are  leaded  into  limestone  or  freestone  blocks. 

A  straight  vertical  outline  of  one  side  or  half  tlie  bar,  or  inclined 
plane  is  given,  fig.  2,  which  shows  its  length  to  be  151  inches,  the  two 
aiterisks  marking  tbe  quarter  circle  at  Hi  inches,  but  the  inclination 


As  the  inelined  plane  extends  one  inch  beyond  the  quarter  circle,  it 
6  inches  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  gate  10  feet  long  will 
fiiU  of  itself,  till  the  head  of  it  is  opened  to  about  20  inches  beyond 
the  quarter  circle,  because  as  6  :  1  :  :  120  :  20;  but  beyond  that  it 
will  be  at  rest,  which  is  more  safe  than  when  a  gate  is  held  open  by  a 
man,  on  an  unsteady  horse  perhaps.  The  bar  or  rail  being  tnus  pre* 
pared,  and  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  must  be  bent  to  the  cTrcoUr  disc 
and  rivetted  thereto. 

A  short  post,  to  prevent  any  strain  on  the  hinges,  should  be  pUcei 
in  the  ground,  near  the  head  of  the  gate,  at  3  or  4  feet  beyond  tbe 
Quarter  circle.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  any  one  opeots^ 
the  gate  will  have  the  grace  to  put  the  gate  in  motion  that  it  maf 
close  itself,  the  same  having  been  so  constructed  as  to  stand  opeo  a 
little  beyond  the  quarter  circle,  without  being  held  open.  The  oatUoe 
of  tbe  sections  of  the  heel  of  the  gate,  and  the  wheel,  and  the  boles 
for  screw  pins  are  given  in  the  diagram.  The  weight  and  estimate 
of  this  iron  work  may  be  fairly  put  down  as  follows : — 

Wheel  and  sockets,  8  lb.  at  1« 

Rail  and  disc  of  wrought  iron,  3li  lb.  at  Aid.  (or  of  1 

oast  iron  at  less  than  half  that  price)      . .       . .  /  • 
Or  the  whole  of  wrought  iron,  39|  lb.  at  6</.  . .     . . 

I  have  set  up  my  own  entrance  eate  in  this  manner,  which  answen 
particularly  well.  The  gate  weighi  about  300  lb. ;  it  will  not  fasten  of 
Itself  when  the  wind  is  strongiv  opposed  to  it,  but  the  construction  of 
the  iron  work  is  excellent  and  substantial  though  necessarily  heary 
and  expensive. 

On  tnis  plan,  the  whole  perpendicular  weight  of  the  gate  resti  qb 
the  ground  instead  of  on  the  hooks ;  only  the  lateral  strains  of  exten* 
sion  and  compression  are  sustained  for  the  most  part  where  the  two 
thimbles  attach.  At  mv  entrance  gate,  I  have  had  the  posts  a  little 
tapered,  from  1  to  2  inches  in  the  diameters,  and  they  are  put  op 
corner-ways,  as  represented  by  dotted  lines  at  (C)  in  tbe  diaffram. 

If  lees  fall  should  be  preferred,  the  dip  in  the  place  of  fasteniiig 
might  remain  the  same,  ukl  8  inches  of  the  rail  might  also  be  as  it 
present,  then  for  3,  4  or  5  inches  there  might  be  a  less  fail,  1  ia  12 
instead  of  1  in  6,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  inclined  plane  might  still 
a  fall  1  in  6. 

The  two  thimbles  of  8  iron  move  up  and  dovm  on  a  perpendiciilar 
bar  of  iron  li  inch  thick,  nearly  as  long  as  the  gate  heel ;  and  my 
thimbles  are  fastened  to  the  hating  post  by  hoops  or  straps  of  iioo 
fitting  round  the  post,  and  at  least  one  of  the  thimbles  which  btloogto 
the  eate  heel  is  moveable. 

The  diagrams  are  drawn  one-fourth  the  full  sixe.        j 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY.    No.  I. 

Sir,— The  two  best  friends  the  Royal  Academy  have  are  Joseph 
Home  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel;  the  one  it  always  on  the  qui 
riM  to  defend  it  where  it  is  not  attacked,  and  the  other  to  attack  it 
where  it  can  be  defended,  and  by  this  most  ingenious  system  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  the  President  and  Members  perch  on  the  top  of 
their  dome,  clap  their  wings  and  crow  their  glory,  as  if  victory  was 
assured  and  inevitable. 

Sir  Rob^.rt  Peel  takes  his  stand  on  ike  charitable  distribution  of  their 
/undtf  which  every  body  acknowledges ;  whilst  Hume  insists  npon 
seeing  their  accounts,  which  they  have  never  refused  ;  for  surely 
DOthine  could  be  more  frank,  more  straightforward,  or  more  reasonable 
than  tne  accounts  they  have  already  furnished  to  the  House  at  the 
time  of  the  Committee.  But  all  this  childish  attack  and  defence  are 
entirely  beside  the  real  question,  viz^^W hat  has  been  their  influence 
on  the  artf  what  is  their  influence^  and  what  mill  it  be  in  future  ? 

As  far  as  the  student  goes  it  has  so  far  been  a  most  valuable  school, 
but  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  country,  and  it  re- 
quires and  is  capable  of  immense  improvement  and  amelioration,  and 
it  may  be  made,  and  it  most  be  made,  more  available  and  more  in 
noisoD  with  the  wants  of  the  nation.  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  the  mem- 
bers are  men  of  honour  in  private  life,  Imt  is  this  proof  they  conduct 
the  Institution  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  where  the  art  is  concerned  ?^ 
surely  not,  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred^  that  when  any  man  defends 
a  friend's  pMic  conduct  by  dwelling  on  hit  private  virtues,  there  is 
Bomething  in  the  public  conduct  not  altogether  defensible.  There  can 
be  no  qnestion,  that  for  years,  the  paternal  care  of  the  Academy  for  the 
student  of  genius  in  high  art,  ceased  with  his  education,  and  that  the 
moment  he  gave  evidence  of  being  the  genius  they  affected  to  wish, 
they  assailed  him  by  persecution  and  neglect  to  prevent  his  develop* 
menty  and  force  him  to  get  his  living,  as  they  did,  by  the  ordinary 
drudgery  of  the  profession. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  contested  the  assertion  that  there  existed  a  pre- 
judice against  High  Art  in  the  Academy  for  years,  and  was  always  in 
a  passion  when  it  was  mentioned — but  in  18l3  be  was  on  his  first 
Hanging  Committee,  and  then  it  was  so  palpable  that  he  acknowledged 
it  could  be  no  longer  denied — he  called  on  me  on  his  way  home,  and 
said  ^  there  certainly  exists  a  prejudice  against  High  Art."  I  asked 
ff  by — ^be  replied  Northcote  had  sent  a  picture  with  a  request  if  it 
could  not  have  a  centre  to  send  it  back.  The  Committee  were  de- 
lighted at  such  an  excuse,  and  were  for  sending  it  back  at  once,  and  it 
was  by  Wilkie's  repeated  persuasion  and  convincing  them  of  the  im- 
portance of  High  Art  to  the  Academy,  that  he  Induced  them  to  hang 
It  up*  Wilkie  never  altered  his  opinion  after  so  gross  an  instance  as 
tbi*. 

There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  the  good  or  evil  of  the  Academy 
in  effect  on  the  Art,  is  vtty  much  influenced  by  the  election  of  officers 
ami  members.  If  an  incompetent  member  be  elected,  though  great 
injurr  is  done,  yet  an  incompetent  officer  is  much  more  injurious ;  it 
may  oe  replied,  no  incompetent  officer  could  have  been  so  elected  if 
he  bad  not  been  member  first,  and,  therefore,  the  one  is  as  injurious  as 
the  other  in  the  Art— and  the  great  security  then  is  in  the  proper 
election  of  proper  members,  and  to  this  end,  all  the  energy  and  power 
of  the  Institution  should  be  warily  kept  in  train.  If  any  accusation  is 
made  of  incompetent  elections  the  reply  is, — that  is  verv  true,  but 
that  was  20  years  ago ;  very  true  also — but  when  was  John  Cha!on 
made  member  ?  was  that  20  years  ago  ?  Thirt?*five  years  ago,  two 
dittimraisbed  young  artists  were  at  a  ball  at  Ridgway,  DevonsTiire,  at 
Mrs.  Pym's  the  lady  of  the  present  admiral.  During  the  evening,  a 
militia  officer  found  of  sketching  was  introduced  to  them.  Two  years 
after,  a  noble  lord  asked  them  if  they  had  beard  of  an  extraordinary 
militia  officer,  who  had  taken  to  the  art,  Belf-taught,  because  be  was 
an  extraordinary  genius,  and  would  be  a  great  man.  Is  this  our  militia 
officer  f  nid  one  of  these  young  men  to  the  other.  Indeed  it  is,  was 
the  answer.  lo  a  short  time,  the  gallant  Ensign  became  Associate, 
and  in  a  shorter  time  Academician !  and  soon  got  two  public  orders 
for  600  gs.  each,  and  other  orders  for  Greenwich  Hospital !  whilst 
Haydon  was  in  prison  and  Hilton  without  a  single  commission !  The 
Keeper  dies,  and  the  gallant  Ensign  is  enshrined  in  his  place,  without 
knowing  one  single  marking  of  the  human  body,  and  thus  by  one  con- 
tinaed  Tine  of  corrupt  influence,  this  incompetent,  gentlemanly  weak 
man  is  placed  over  the  next  generation  of  British  students,  at  a  time 
wben  the  government  has  been  roused  into  action,  when  public  money 
is  Toting,  when  a  grand  opportunity  has  burst  on  the  country,  and 
when  draughtsmen  will  be  wanted,  and  must  1>e  bad,  to  carry  out  the 
plana  io  eootemplation. 

Now  see  the  fatal  effect  of  incompetent  and  nojust  elections,  and 
reply  if  tbe  Academy  which  obliged  Reynolds  to  resign,  expelled 
Bttrryi  insulted  Wilkie,  disdained  iCiyter,  scorned  Martin,  rejected  Sir 


Charles  Bell,  and  persecuted  Haydon  is  not,  in  1844,  tbe  same  Aca- 
demy  it  was  at  the  beginning  1768,  in  the  middle  l790f  and  will  be  at 
the  end,  without  doubt,  question  or  refutation. 

The  moment  after  election^  Wilkie,  astonished,  went  up  to  Sir 
«««*«^  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ^^  ,^|j^  w I  don't  approve  this."  "Nor  I  nei- 
ther,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  it  was  to  please  Lord  Faroborongh,"  said 
Sir  ♦♦«♦»♦♦  ♦♦*♦»»»♦»♦.  and  be,  Sir  ♦*♦♦♦♦♦  *♦♦♦♦*»♦♦*,  will  remem- 
her  it  well.  The  fatal  effects  on  the  Art  of  the  country  by  this  most 
honourable  of  all  honourable  elections  will  be  shocking. 

The  very  first  exercise  of  his  power,  which  this  amiaUe  man  was 
guilty  of,  was  changing  the  whole  system  of  drawing  in  the  Academy, 
established  so  beautifully  by  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds,  and  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  very  basis  on  which  the  school  had  obtabed  its 
celebrity  for  imitation.  Wben  a  student  draws  on  tinted  paper,  and 
touches  in  the  lights  and  touches  in  the  darlLs,  and  leaves  tlie  paper 
for  tbe  half  tint,  he  acquires  a  power  of  using  the  brush  whilst  be  it 
handling  the  port-crayon  only  in  his  early  days.  Sir  Joshua  felt  this,  and 
made  it  the  law  of  practice ;  whereas  on  the  Continent  they  draw  on 
white  paper,  leave  it  for  the  lights,  stipple  all  over  like  an  engraving, 
and  in  power  of  touch  and  execution,  bear  no  comparison  to  the  British 
painter.  Will  it  be  believed,  this  man  obliged  the  whole  body  of 
students  to  leave  off  the  admirable  system  of  Reynolds,  to  substitute 
white  paper,  to  banish  all  back  grounds,  saying  **  show  us  an  outline, 
never  mind  how  hard  I 

The  worthv  President  (arcades  ambo)  held  forth  at  the  distribation 
of  prizes  on  the  infallibility  of  the  new  system,  and  there  sat  tbe  keeper 
the  tears  filling  his  eyes,  to  find  his  immortality  secured.  In  the  sub- 
lime language  of  Sir  Martin!  What  an  Exhibition;  of  the  74  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Academy,  this  was  without  question  the  most 
touching  of  all. 

But  '*  let  the  Academy  go  on,"  says  Sir  Robert,  '*  in  its  even  and 
honourable  course."  Ay,  in  Heaven's  name  let  the  Academy  go  on ! 
Let  it  go  on ;  let  the  great  Keeper  and  the  greater  President  go  on 
till  the  manly  touch,  gemmy  and  rich,  is  superseded  by  the  icy  and 
hot  stipple,  flat  and  tasteless.  Let  them  go  on,  till  the  hideous  and 
hot  hair  tint  brick  and  mud  has  triumphed  over  the  pearly  grey  and 
peachy  rosiness.  Let  them  go  on,  till  the  vanishing  rotundity  of 
nature,  without  edge  and  yet  defined,  succumb  to  the  glorious  and 
cutting  outline,  copper  or  brass.  Let  the  illustrious  and  immortal 
couple  go  on,  till  the  delicious  background,  glittering  with  asure  sky 
and  creamy  cloud,  be  vanquished  by  the  giltlatness  of  tbe  brutal  By- 
zantines and  bewitched  Germans. 

If  this  be  the  detestable  art  which  this  illustrious  pair  wbhto  intro- 
duce, at  the  expense  of  the  masculine  vigour  of  Michael  Allele's  or 
Velasquez's  touch,  God  help  the  Art  of  Britain  for  the  next  50  yearst 
may  the  promoters  of  such  Bedlam  filthiness  perish  in  their  own 
abominations.  Luckily  for  the  Art  of  Britain,  tue  next  Council  or- 
dered the  restoration  of  back  grounds  and  tinted  paper,  and  the  illus- 
trious Ensign  was  obliged  to  reconcile  his  former  detestable  theory 
with  his  present  orders  from  his  superiors,  with  what  degree  of  grace 
and  consistency  it  is  not  for  me  to  detail,  to  the  students. 

Flu. — If  you  can  modi  a  leek,  you  can  eat^  leek. 

Pistol.— Must  I  bite  ? 

Flu.— 1  say»— Pite  I  pray  you ;  it  is  good  for  yonr  green  wound ! 

Pistol. — Tbon  dost  see  I  eat. 

Flu.— I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket 

I  warn  the  rising  youth  that  it  is  the  Italian  fretcoi  and  oartoonsv 
and  not  the  German,  which  must  be  tbeir  guide,  but  my  warning  will 
be  in  vain.  With  the  only  perfect  examples  in  the  world,  viz.  tbe 
Cartoons  of  Raffaelle  and  Elgin  Marbles,  the  youth  of  the  countnr  are 
running  wild  after  tbe  temporary  insanities  of  the  Germans.  Good 
God !  what  would  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sir  Joshua  have  said 
could  they  have  walked  into  Westminster  Hall  this  season  ?  Fancy 
their  eliosts  floating  arm«in-arm  down  the  frescos :  they  would  have 
gone  through  the  great  window  screeching  with  fright ! 

By  the  gift  of  God,  the  Bntish  have  been  the  only  inheritors  living 
of  the  power  of  imitation  by  touch,  which  is  the  great  code  of  Titian, 
Velasquez,  Rubens,  Raffaelle  in  bis  cartoons,  and  Michael  Angelo  in 
bis  Prophets — they  are  the  only  nation  now  alive  who  see  the  true 
optical  delusion  of  objects,  and  feel  the  comprehension  of  touching 
their  leading  points,  leaving  atmosphere  to  unite  the  abstraction.  They 
only  want  (which  in  Edwin  L^naseer,  Charles  Landseer,  Lance  and 
Eastlake  was  added)  a  knowledge  of  construction  to  guide  their  hand, 
as  a  component  part,  not  a  substitution  fur  what  they  are  justly  cele- 
brated for,  for  what  can  be  a  greater  fully,  than  to  lose  what  is  trohr 
beautiful  in  getting  what  we  are  without?  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed, 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  nation,  which  can  paint  a  clear  shadow,  but 
the  British.  The  power  does  not  exist  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  or 
Germany:  test  their  works,  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  ^4^»n^p*- 


retto,  Velasquez,  Ostade,  Teniers,  or  Sir  Joshua* 
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Let  any  intii  look  into  tlie  shadows  of  La  Roche's,  Staflbrd  and  Charlea, 
at  the  Duke  of  Sutherlands,  and  then  go  to  the  Murillo,  and  tell  me  I 
am  in  error  if  he  dare.  With  these  perfections  of  practice,  what  are 
we  now  struggling  for,  not  to  transfer  the  beauties  of  oil  into  fresco, 
of  which  it  is  perfectly  capable,  io  its  purity  and  light,  but  to  transfer 
the  horrors  of  fresco  into  oil. 

With  a  militia  officer  for  a  keeper  at  the  Academy,  a  president 
who  believes  in  his  infallibility,  a  secretary  at  the  Royal  Commission, 
frightened  at  offending  the  Academy,  frightened  at  offending  the  Court, 
frightened  for  himself,  and  frightened  for  the  Art,  and  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, more  enchanted  at  anticipating  the  eminence  of  immature 
youth,  than  perfecting  the  excellence  of  established  maturity,  what 
will  be  the  result? 

I  see  the  critic  on  the  frescos  in  your  last  number,  attacks  the  Aca« 
demieians  for  not  competing — surely  those  among  them  of  eminent 
talent  are  decidedly  right.  How  can  any  man  expect  that  men  of 
established  repute,  with  fame,  and  profit,  and  honour  to  lose,  will 
enter  the  lists  with  boys  they  are  qualified  to  teach,  who  have  neither 
fame,  profit,  or  honour.  Three  years  have  now  passed  and  no  posi- 
tive commissions  are  yet  given,  no  extensive  plan  evident,  no  cer- 
tainty after  all  who  will  be  employed,  or  who  will  not,  or  whether,  as 
Lord  Brougham  said,  "the  wisdom  ofPariiameut  may  not  stop  the 
whole,  after  ruining  three  parts  of  the  artists. 

In  my  apprehensions  for  the  future  taste  of  the  nation,  even  in  this 
honr  of  hope,  I  candidly  confess  I  have  my  apprehensions,  from  the 
tendencies,  sympathies  and  timidities  of  our  talented  secretary  East- 
lake.  It  is  delicate  to  allude  to  an  artist  of  such  refinement  of  mind, 
tenderness  of  heart  and  inoffensive  temper,  with  any  thing  like  caution; 
we  are  indebted  to  bis  reports,  and  the  searching  patience  which  has 
inspired  them,  but  I  shall  ever  regret  he  left  England,  and  did  not  stay 
in  it,  as  Etty,  jlilton  and  Havdon  did ;  he  arrived  in  Rome  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  German  delusion,  and  being  of  a  nature  of  mind  that 
has  a  strong  gusto  to  refine  on  what  is  obscure,  prove  what  is  impossi- 
ble, and  from  modesty  of  character  so  equally  balance  probabilities  as 
to  leave  his  readers  as  tortured  to  decide  which  is  truth,  as  himself; 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  he  was  prepared  to  receive  the  Theories  in 
Toeue,  which  were  so  angelic  that  Raphael  was  excluded  from  the 
code  as  too  corrupt,  the  extreme  infantine  simplicity  of  which  were 
sure  to  attract  his  nature,  and  though  he  publicly  wishes  it  to  be  un- 
derstood he  is  not  mingled  up  with  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  he  has 
made  no  hesitation  whatever  to  burke  all  which  has  been  done  in 
Britain  for  40  years,  to  push  them  forward  as  the  sole  objects  of  imi- 
tation for  the  40  to  come. 

If  instead  of  petting  Cornelius  so  offensively,  he  had  remembered 
those  who  had  rescued  the  country  from  the  stigma  of  incapacity, 
whilst  he  was  in  Rome,  it  would  not  have  been  unjust.  The  Christ 
rejected  by  Hilton,  the  Judith  and  Holofornes  of  Etty,  and  the  Solo- 
mon, Xenophon,  Jerusalem,  and  Lazarus,  of  Haydon,  are  works  which 
he  need  not  have  feared  to  have  placed  by  the  side  of  any  of  the  lime 
illuminations  of  Cornelius.  Surely  common  justice  demanded  such  a 
feeling  for  his  country,  and  for  those  men  who  kept  alivn  the  art,  when 
there  was  no  encouragemenf— Mcy  did  not  fly  abroad  in  despair,  and 
return  with  enthusiasm  only  when  the  treasury  appeared  in  sight. 

Throughout  the  reports  British  genius  is  sacrificed  to  a  morbid 
flattery  of  Cornelius.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  to  please  the  court  I  If  the 
court  desire  it,  the  court  should  be  told  what  is  justice.  Cornelius  is 
the  neplm  ultra  of  art  according  to  the  Royal  Commission,  but  what 
was  the  opinion  of  his  friend  Rumohr  f— viz.,  that  he  has  no  power  of 
imitation  or  colour — that  he  is  not  deep  in  the  naked  figure— -that  he 
is  unnatural  in  expression,  but  has  a  monumental  power,  fit  for  a  wall. 
The  worthy  secretary,  where  justice  might  have  been  done  to  Hilton, 
Etty  and  Haydon,  has  been  totally  silent;  not  so,  I  regret  to  say,  where 
injury  might  accrue.  When  the  cartoons  were  dispersed,  in  the  circular 
sent  to  the  papers,  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  his  recollection  of 
one  of  them  at  least.  What  did  he  mean  by  stating  publicly,  as  from 
the  Royal  Commission,  "  Haydon  at  the  head  of  a  section,  goes  to  the 
Pantheon."  This  was  utterly  untrue.  Haydon  went  to  the  Pantheon 
by  himself,  connected  with  no  section— heading  no  section — and  there- 
fore I  hope  it  was  not  put  in  in  this  malicious  way,  to  lower  Haydon 
in  public  estimation,  by  informing  them  his  cartoons  had  not  been  re- 
warded,* and  that  whatever  were  his  theories  of  art,  he  was  but  the 
head  of  a  section/  If  it  were  it  was  worthy  of  the  heart  and  under- 
standing which  never  remembered  the  battle  he  had  fought,  the  suf- 
ferings ne  had  undergone,  or  the  pictures  he  had  painted,  till  a  fa- 
Tourable  moment  occurred  of  inflicting  another  pang. 

To  conclude,  the  attempt  to  change  the  whole  system  of  British 
Art,  now  making  for  the  Royal  Commission,  ought  to  be  opposed,  if 
not  guided  by  a  steady  hand.    If  it  be  not,  it  will  ruin  all  for  which 

*  His  Qke  of  SoOisrlsad  hss  sinct  purdiastd  Bdwsrd.'and  Joha. 


the  school  has  betn  celebrated,  and  leave  th«  youth  io  the  ootttfay, 
and  the  Art  in  such  a  state  of  inextricable  oonfusion  as  a  eentory 
will  never  replace  or  regain. 

It  is  sophistry  to  talk  about  the  Art  underling  a  change,  it  is  nn- 
dergoing  a  eureef  and  without'gaining  the  drawing  tuey  want,  they  will 
lose  the  colour,  and  light,  and  shadow,  and  surface  they  have,  and  end 
in  being  the  ridicule  of  Europe.  The  existence  of  the  present 
Keeper  of  the  Academy  in  his  present  position,  which  but  for  bis  cor- 
rupt election  never  could  have  taken  place,  is  a  living,  existing  refu- 
tation of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  protection  of  the  Institute,  and  an  argu- 
ment for  ever  of  the  necessity  of  Reform.  Sir  Robert  says  now,  or 
infers,  the  House  has  no  r^ght  to  interfere;  and  yet,  in  ]839,  he  said, 
**  Holding  rooms  as  the  Academy  did  of  the  public,  it  had  unquestion- 
ably that  right.''t  Lord  John  too,  (et  tu  qtioque  Brute,)  stands  up  for  the 
Academy,  yet  in  the  same  debate,  1839,  be  disdained  to  argue  for  the 
right  of  the  House— sayine  with  defiance,t "  I  waive  all  que^stion  about 
right."  How  can  Lord  John  glory  in  the  cause  for  which  Russell  bitd 
on  the  scaffold  and  Sidney  in  the  field,  and  oppose  the  independenoa 
of  British  artists.  Are  they  to  be  the  only  serfs  left?  Is  this  doctrine 
worthy  of  his  descent  ?  On,  Lord  John.  And  will  Lord  PalmerBtoa 
sacrifice  the  liberty  of  British  Art  for  a  miniature  by  Ross  ?  Ob,  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Such  is  the  influence  in  a  civilized  country  of  property,  authcnity, 
and  rank ;  and  such  are  the  blessings  resulting  from  their  secaritj,  that 
it  is  always  considered  in  a  period  of  refinement  or  corruptioo  l>etter 
to  put  up  with  any  abuse  of  their  exercise,  than  endanger  toeir  dignity 
by  admitting  the  possibility  of  wrong,  though  the  sanction  of  injustice 
has  always  in  time  sapped  the  srea test  powers  io  the  world. 

One  would  have  thought  Sir  Robert  reel  bad  had  some  experience 
of  the  consequences  of  resisting  common  sense  in  1832.  So  far  from 
the  British  people  having  seen  their  best  days,  thev  have  not  ret 
reached  one-tenth  part  of  that  glory  or  power  to  which  their  c^ipiul 
and  their  energy  will  ultimately  bring  them.  But  they  are  weighed 
down  by  prejudices,  the  excess  of  judicious  submission  to  order,  tin 
they  are  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  abject  servility. 

The  abstract  principle  of  iudependance  of  mind  eusts  onlf  in  tbe 
theory  of  their  constitution,  as  a  fiction,  for  it  has  long  since  coased  to 
be  practised  or  acted  on,  or  approved  of  as  a  reality  by  any  wbo  have 
their  fortune  to  make,  or  any  who  have  made  their  fortune. 

I  admire  the  caution  with  which  all  reforms  take  place  in  Britain 
so  necessary  to  regulate  and  bridle  excess,  imprudent  xeaU  or  injudi- 
cious enthusiasm.  But  let  us  take  care  in  our  reverence  for  tbe  out- 
works of  authority,  a  mine  is  not  sprung  in  the  centre  of  the  citadd, 
because  from  pompous  desire  to  keep  up  appearances,  we  fear  a 
little  wholesome  chloride  to  cleanse  the  walls.  The  principle  in  Bri- 
tain, that  authority  must  be  upheld,  let  what  may  be  the  injustice  it 
has  practised,  will  ultimately  in  the  long  run  of  human  suffering  de- 
stroy all  authority  whatever. 

I  therefore  heartily  wish  success  to  any  movement  which  will  tone 
the  Academy  to  reform,  though  I  fear  Sir  Robert's  talent  and  affi^tioo^ 
the  cowardice  of  the  artists,  and  the  colled-sDakism  of  the  Academy 
iUelf. 

TlUOK. 

t  See  Debate,  Joly  a,  1889. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  NATIONAL  COLLECTION  OF 
STUDIES  OP  OUR  NATIONAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

(a  letter  to  the  editor.) 
Sir — Some  little  stir  has  recently  been  made  in  tbe  Hooae  of  Con* 
mens  relative  to  British  Antiquities  and  the  British  MutensD,  end  ae  I 
have  always  felt  that  Gothic  architecture  has  not  had  ito  due  share  of 
accommodation  in  the  National  Museum,  I  inclose  yo%i  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  some  time  back  ventured  to  address  to  the  Trustees  of 
that  institution,  relative  to  a  classification  of  Gothic  Arcbiiectore,  al- 
though perhaps  I  ouffht  to  have  known  that  any  suBgeetions  from  so 
humble  an  inaividualas  myself  oould  have  no  weight  in  that  quarter, 
not  because  any  communication  of  the  kind  would  be  et  onee  rejected 
as  informal,  but  that  emanating  from  so  obscure  a  source  tbe  sobi^ct 
was  not  made  of  sufficient  importance.  I  had  previously  waited  opoa 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  compan^r  with  my  friend  Mr.  Imnan,  to  whooi  I 
entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  my  views,  and  who  seemed  In  think 
with  me  that  a  scheme  of  the  kind  would  be  highly  beneficial  in  itself, 
and  if  taken  up  as  it  ought  to  be,  might  be  oarried  into  efieel  with  eom* 
perative  ease  after  a  oomraencement  had  onoe  been  made*  fcwooieged 
by  this,  and  being  of  opUiion  that  onleis  a  separate  gallery  were  esta* 
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UitlMd  for  the  pDrposa»  no  more  appropriate  plaoe  eould  be  found  for 
lacb  a  collectioo  aa  tbe  one  cootenplated  than  the  British  Muaeunit  I 
preaoioed  to  addreas  the  Trotteet* 

Tbe  reaolt  of  that  addreta  eonfirroa  what  I  bare  above  stated  ;  yet 
as  a  clasai6eation  of  Gothic  Architeeture  would  be  of  tbe  greatest 
T4*Iue  to  the  profession  as  well  as  tbe  pablic»  eyen  in  any  formi  I  am 
uowiliiog  tbat  the  subject  should  be  entirely  dropped,  therefore  send 
you  my  uosuccessfui  appeal  to  the  Trustees,  with  some  further  re- 
mttrks^  conceiving  that  if  the  suggestions  are  of  any  real  importance, 
there  is  a  chiuice  of  their  being  t^en  into  ooosideration  and  properly 
orged  by  some  one  poasessiog— I  will  not  say  greater  zeal,  but  in* 
ibitely  greater  ioflucDce  than  myself. 

7M  No9mmi€r,  1842. 

Mr  Loaaa  and  GiNTLaMaN» — On  examining  the  plan  for  the  completion 
of  the  buildiogi  at  tbe  Britith  Museum,  1  observed  tbst  a  portion  was  sppro- 
pristed  to  British  Antiquities,  and  m  this  term  might  SPply  only  to  s  very 
limited  selectiou,  I  have  presumed  to  address  your  Lordships,  humbly  sub- 
mitting tbat  an  exte ntioo  of  accommodation  for  British  Antiquities  would  be 
a  desideratum,  in  order  that  works  of  British  art  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  periods  might  be  arranged  in  the  National  Museum. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  clearly  ascertained  that  in  order  to  promote  art  and 
civilization,  the  means  of  studying  should  be  placed  in  as  limple  and  clear  a 
manner  as  possible  within  tbe  reach  of  the  pablie,  who  would  by  continued 
obiervation  imbibe  a  degree  of  taste  and  knowledge  not  otherwise  to  be  ob- 
tsioed.  The  great  improvements  in  our  cities  have  arisen  by  these  means, 
sod  step  by  step,  architecture  has  been  raised  to  an  importance  in  public 
opinion  which  it  did  not  hold  in  the  two  preceding  centuries,  but,  although 
the  profession  have  acquired  this  high  standing,  hitherto  little  has  been  done 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  tMte  and  knowledge  of  the  public,  who 
from  want  of  precedent  are  unable  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  subject. 

By  devoting  some  portion  of  tbe  new  bnildings  of  the  National  Museum  to 
8  clasfificattoB  of  Gothic  architecture,  fhim  the  earliest  to  the  Utest  ages, 
this  obiect  might  be  effected.  It  would  not  at  present  be  necessary  to  have 
a  eoelly  building,  a  mere  ont-building  would  at  first  answer  for  the  reception 
of  fragments.  Jadidonsly  selected  specimens  could  be  obtained  from  almost 
every  pait  of  the  country,  and  arranged  in  chronological  order.  In  many  in* 
stances  this  collection  would  be  of  immense  importance  to  the  profeiuonal 
stodeat,  by  placing  immediately  before  his  view  the  forms  of  ornaments, 
mouldings  and  sculpture,  in  positions  were  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
study  thorn  nhen  existing  in  their  original  situation.  In  addition  to  the  forms 
being  placed  so  as  to  be  clearly  examined,  tbe  progressive  stvles  of  the  art, 
might  be  shown  in  this  collection  ;  and  this  very  important  object  could  not 
be  so  simply  defined  in  existing  buildings  without  considerable  attention  and 
labour.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture  being  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  and  each  style  imperceptibly  growing  oat  of  the  other; 
the  gradations  are  so  delicate,  and  the  peculiarities  so  minute,  that  without 
a  ptaee  for  the  reeeniien  of  well  selected  examples,  the  student  Is  put  to  con- 
siderable labour  and  expense  before  he  can  acquire  any  knowledge  of  that 
branch  of  the  art ;  and  then  only  by  unwearied  exertions,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  many  edifices.  Even  if  be  does  not  turn  from  the  pursuit  unsatisficfd 
and  disgusted,  he  finds  after  years  of  toil,  he  hM  but  acquired  an  imperfect 
knowledge,  because  his  time,  his  opportunities,  or  his  means,  were  insuffi- 
deot  to  carry  out  his  object. 

Many  there  are  who  soon  stop  short  in  the  pursuit  and  when  called  upon 
to  practice  this  part  of  their  art,  show  their  miserable  deficiency,  I  regret 
to  say  examples  are  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  opinion.  At  the  present 
time  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  Gothic  architecture,  is  spreading  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, but  hithertoo  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  the  proper  study  of 
the  art,  and  very  little  i*  yet  known  of  its  principles  ;  its  origin  is  still  a 
matter  for  contention,  its  decorations  a  mystery,  and  its  construction  is  so 
tittle  understood  that  it  hM  become  a  thing  to  wonder  at :  few,  very  few,  are 
aoquaintcd  with  its  effects,  nr  its  infiuence  upon  our  feelings. 

History  is  intimately  associated  with  this  art,  each  edifice  is  strewed  over 
with  decorations  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  ohnrch,  or  seulp- 
tored  legends  of  munificent  donors,  or  in  other  bnildings  with  the  records  of 
noble  acts  of  chivalry,  all  important  in  the  study  of  the  art. 

Tbe  art  is  not  to  be  studied  merely  by  fragments  of  stone,  but  much  atten- 
tion would  be  given  to  polycbromy,  an  interesting  and  important  branch  of 
the  ancient  art,  and  at  this  time  but  little  known ;  this  would  also  comprise 
heraldry,  as  necessarily  connected  with  Gothic  architecture,  a  sul^ect  of  great 
historical  usefulness ;  stained  or  painted  glass  would  also  form  a  valuable 
and  exceedingly  interesting  subject,  not  as  a  mere  subject  of  curiosity,  but  as 
a  braneb  of  the  art  inseparable  from  it. 

To  tbe  professor,  the  student,  and  the  antiquary,  a  collection  of  Gothic 
antiquities  would  be  of  inestimable  value  for  the  investigation  of  tbe  princi- 
ples of  the  art.  To  the  general  observer  it  would  be  important  in  founding 
judgment  and  true  taste.  The  arrangements  might  be  such  that  by  a  very 
little  application  a  degree  of  knowledge  might  be  acquired,  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent tbe  recurrence  of  those  disgraceful  applications  of  this  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  have  of  late  years  been  executed,  owing  to  ignorance  of  its 
genius  and  principles. 

Very  little  difiicuHy  would  be  found  in  forming  this  museum.  In  many 
parte  of  tbe  conntry  buildings  are  necessarily  taken  down,  and  the  desirable 
portion  of  the  remains  might  be  easily  obtaiaed ;  many  buildings  have  been 
destroyed  entirely,  but  there  are  yet  mamntm  fragments  which  would  iorm 


a  most  valuable  and  instructive  series  of  artistical  studies  and  historical  doeu« 
meats.  Such  collection  might  very  properly  be  made  to  include  similar  spe« 
cimens  of  continental  Gothic,  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  immediate  compa- 
rison of  the  respective  styles  of  the  same  period  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  thus  make  evident,  almost  at  a  glance,  their  characteristic  differences 
and  resemblances,  whereby  attention  to  such  circumstances  would  be  forced, 
and  they  would  be  more  firmly  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

Let  but  a  beginning  be  made,  let  the  nucleus  of  such  a  collection  be 
formed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  materially  augmented  in  a 
short  time  by  donations  and  contributions  both  of  original  specimens  or 
authenticated  models,  and  these  not  confined  to  architecture  exclusively,  but 
extending  to  other  branches  of  art  and  ornamental  design  of  the  middle  ages. 
As  little  doubt  can  there  be  tbat  such  addition  to  the  present  collections  in 
the  British  Museum  would  be  welcomed  not  by  professional  men  alone,  but 
equally  so  by  tbe  general  public,  and  for  both  it  would  possess  a  more  imme- 
diate interest,  and  would  exercise  upon  them  a  more  direct  influence,  than 
other  worka  of  antiquity,  which,  however  valuable  as  archeological  studies, 
are  too  remote  from  our  feelings  and  associations  to  be  looked  upon  other- 
wise than  as  matters  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  Whatever  objections  there 
may  be  to  what  I  have  thus  ventured  to  suggest,  it  certainly  cannot  be  al- 
leged M  one  of  them,  that  a  gallery  of  British  Antiquities  would  oe  out  of 
place  in,  and  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a  British  Museum ;  and,  however  the 
suggestion  itself  may  be  received,  I  trust  that  the  motives  which  hare  led  to 
it — the  warm  interest  I  take  in  the  subject,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  both 
tbe  public  and  the  architectural  profession  should  become  more  familiar  with, 
and  better  able  to  appreciate  the  architecture  and  arts  of  the  middle  ages«- 
wlU  sufflciently  excuse  my  laying  it  before  yon,  and  clear  me  from  the  impu- 
tation ef  impertinence  in  so  doing. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

£.  B.LAMn. 

To  tbe  Trostess  of  the  British  Museum. 

Briliih  Muteum,  November  18,  1842 
Sxa. — Your  letter  of  the  7th  of  November  having  been  laid  before  the 
Trustees  in  which  you  suggest  that  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Museum  a 
greater  extent  of  accommodation  than  that  apparently  contemplated  should 
be  provided  for  British  antiquities,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  devote 
some  portion  of  the  buildinp  to  a  clusification  of  Gothic  architecture,  espe 
daily  British,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ages,  I  am  directed  to  acknow- 
ledge your  communication  and  to  acquaint  you  that  the  trustees  are  not  pre- 
pai«d  to  recommend  her  Majesty's  government  to  provide  in  the  museum 
for  any  general  collection  of  remains  of  tbe  Gothic  architecture  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
S.  B.  Lamb  Bsq.  I.  Foe8bali.,  Secretary, 

The  limited  resources,  as  well  as  the  deficiency  of  space,  of  the  In« 
stitute  of  British  Architects,  entirely  prevents  the  possibility  of  their 
earryine  out  tbe  objects  contained  in  the  foregoing  lettf*r,  yet  there 
are  stllimeans  by  wnich  the  principle  may  be  fully  realized  so  as  to 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large ;  and  although  ray 
main  object  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  frustrated,  a  perfect  classifica- 
tion of  Gothic  Architecture  might  be  well  arranged  by  drawings  com- 
municated from  the  various  members  of  the  Institute  and  other  per- 
sons who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subiect. 

During  both  his  early  studies  and  bis  later  practice,  every  architect 
has  had  occasion  to  sketch  and  measure  portions  of  buildings  in  the 

E articular  locality  where  he  has  been  engaged ;  and  these  subjects,  after 
is  particular  object  has  been  obtained,  remain  in  his  sketch  book  or 
liortfolio,  of  little  further  use  to  himself  and  of  none  to  his  brethren: 
what  an  immense  store  of  knowledge  thus  remains  hidden,  for  want  of 
a  suitable  place  to  deposit  such  documents !  accordingly,  I  feel  assured 
that  if  a  suitable  place  could  be  found,  tbe  hidden  treasures  would  be 
brought  to  liebt  by  all  who  had  a  real  love  for  the  art,  and  would  thus 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  perfect  classification  of  Gothic  Architecture* 
But  although  the  facts  are  certain  as  regards  tbe  present  state  of  the 
roost  valuable  sketches,  much  would  be  required  to  be  done  to  induce 
tbe  authors  to  deliver  them,  or  copies  of  them,  to  the  Institute. 

The  main  object  would  be  to  collect  together  accurate  drawings  of 
buildiogs,  or  portions  of  buildings,  with  details  drawn  and  measuredy 
and  arrange  them  in  guard  books,  under  certain  heads,  so  as  to  l>e 
easily  referred  to,  but  as  the  whole  of  this  would  require  a  fixec!  sys- 
tem, I  would  suggest  that  a  committe  should  be  formed  of  members  uf 
tbe  Institute  to  arrange  tbe  business,  who  would  communicate  with 
the  different  members,  requesting  them  to  co-operate  in  the  formation 
of  a  classification  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  contributing  such  sketches 
of  buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings  as  they  may  have  had  opportunities 
of  collecting  together,  with  any  remarks  upon  them  which  they  might 
wish  to  communicate.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  any  person,  although  not  in  tbe  profession,  who  they 
thought  might  forward  their  views,  and  although  in  many  instances 
their  labour  would  be  in  vaiD,  they  would  be  amply  repaid  by  com- 
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inanications  from  others  in  ihort  replies  to  questions  relative  to  build- 
ings at  a  distance,  and  by  carefully  measured  details  ofmouldin^t 
arcbes,  doors,  i^iodows,  &c.,  stained  glass,  heraldry,  and  other  equally 
interesting  subjects.  It  would  be  also  the  means  of  drawing  out  much 
valuable  information  from  members  who  are  well  qualiGed,  but  who 
do  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  to  communicate  a  paper  of  their  own 
suggestion.  A  letter  from  the  committee  requesting  information  from 
a  member  would  be  sure  to  produce  some  reply,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  information  received  would  be  a  certain  gain  to  the  pro- 
fessioo. 

Year  after  year  the  Report  of  the  Council  has  contained  a  request 
that  communications  should  be  made  by  the  members,  but  the  request 
being  general  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactorv,  whereas  a  direct 
request  from  an  authorized  committee,  for  any  information  upon  a 
building  in  a  particular  locality,  would  be  sure  to  receive  attention, 
and  however  brief  the  reply  something  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  at 
least  from  those  persons  who  felt  an  interest  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 

The  mere  correspondence  in  a  pursuit  of  this  nature  would  be  con- 
siderable, and  the  labours  of  the  committee  would  necessarily  be  ar« 
duous,  but  as  the  result  of  such  labour  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  profession  and  all  lovers  of  the  art,  they  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  gratification  afforded  to  them  in  being  the  means  of  contributing 
something  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  public.  A  collection  of 
authentic  drawings  of  existing  buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings  with 
dimensions  carefully  taken,  together  with  such  information  as  may  be 
intelligibly  conveyed  in  a  few  words,  pointing  out  such  records,  facts, 
or  even  legends,  as  may  tend  to  fix  a  date,  would  form  the  most 
valuable  precedents,  independent  of  actual  examples  or  casts,  which 
could  be  placed  before  the  professional  student.  Means,  too,  might  be 
afforded  for  the  public  to  obtain  access  to  these  documents,  of  course 
under  certain  restrictions,  in  order  that  something  might  be  done  to 
inform  the  public  upon  a  subject  of  which,  at  present,  they  know  so 
little. — The  knowledge  of  the  general  forms  and  dimensions  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  acquired  in  various  countries  by  the  architectural  stu- 
dent, has  hitherto  been  applied  in  reproducing  ancient  forms,  as  the 
countries  he  has  visited  and  the  buildings  he  has  seen  have  been 
necessarily  limited.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples has  seldom  been  his  object;  content  that  at  Athens  or  Rome, 
Cologne  or  York,  remains  of  fine  buildings  in  their  several  styles  still 
exist,  they  are  adopted  as  precedents  on  all  occasions,  and  London  as 
well  as  most  other  large  cities,  teems  with  Compo  Temples  with  three 
tiers  of  narrow  holes  in  the  wall  called  windows,  or  else  miniature 
York  Cathedrals,  divested  of  all  ornamental  tracery  and  paneling. 
Precedent  if  properly  used  and  not  abused  would  form  the  foundation 
of  a  sound  system,  and  it  is  in  this  way  a  collection  of  Gothic  fragments 
or  authentic  drawings  would  be  the  means  of  familiarizing  the  mind 
with  noble  inventions ;  this  should  be  the  study  of  the  architect,  and 
precedent  be  left  for  the  public  to  form  their  taste  and  judgment,  in 
order  that  they  may  hold  in  check  the  ignorant  pretender,  who  decks 
out  his  productions  with  ornament  both  flimsy  and  spurious,  ill  under- 
stood and  Kross\j  misapplied. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  may  be  many  objections  and  difficulties 
to  surmount  before  much  progress  could  be  made  in  this  desirable 
object :  a  committee  competent,  and  at  the  same  time  willing,  to  act 
must  necessarilv  be  formed  of  men  of  sufficient  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme ;  and  this  would  press 
upon  valuable  time,  but  those  who  regarded  the  art  as  an  enlightened 
study,  and  not  as  a  mere  means  of  yielding  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
wouldnot  deem  a  little  time  bestowed  in  its  advancement  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  singular  that  the  National  Art  should  be  considered  so  little  of 
in  the  National  Museum :  several  packing  cases  of  marble  fragments 
have  recently  been  imported  at  a  great  expense,  and  some  part  of  the 
new  building  is  to  be  prepared  to  receive  them ;  and  these  subjects  no 
doubt  are  curious  and  interesting,  and  may  serve  to  add  another  link 
to  the  chain  of  Ancient  Art,  but  assuredly  are  of  little  practical  use,  for 
in  our  practice  of  Grecian  Architecture  we  have  not  got  a  single  step 
beyond  the  examples  provided  by  Stuart  and  bis  contemporaries,  not- 
withstanding so  much— or  rather  so  many  things  have  since  been 
discovered— have  first  been  hailed  as  valuable  acquisitions,  then 
treasured  up  and  forgotten^  certainly  not  turned  to  any  account  what- 
ever as  studies.  Surely  if  so  much  cost  is  incurred  and  so  much  space 
is  allowed  for  subjects  which  are  merely  curious,  something  should  be 
done  for  the  useful ;  and  at  the  present  time  when  information  on 
Gothic  architecture  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  all,  some  space  might  be 
allowed  in  the  British  Museum  for  fragments  of  this  branch  of  art. 

A  knowledge  of  Gothic  Architecture  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  close 
attention  to  existing  examples,  and  those  examples  are  frequently 
nearly  inaccessible ;  whereas  were  a  collection  formed  in  the  Museum, 
or  even  in  a  shed  adjoining,  it  would  be  hailed  by  the  profession  and 
the  public  as  another  step  for  the  general  benefit  of  all— of  the  public  \ 


no  less  than  the  profession,  of  the  profession  no  less  than  the  pabiic. 
At  all  events,  as  an  individual  in  the  profession,  I  can  have  no  parti- 
cular interest  in  thus  earnestly  recommending  what  might  prove  even 
more  serviceable  to  many  others  in  it  than  to  myself.  Were  I  actuated 
by  selfish  considerations,  I  should  hardly  urge  any  scheme  that  would 
tend  to  advance  others  in  the  same  career;  or  did  I  take — as  has  been 
done  before  now — a  narrow  and  jealous  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
profession  to  which  I  belong,  hardly  should  I  insist  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  rendering  the  public  better  informed  in  the  study  of  our  art 
Yet  unless  the  public  do  become  so,  they  will  either  be  indifferent  to 
the  art,  or  injudicious,  therefore  mischievous  patrons  of  it.  Mere 
building  there  will  always  be, — that  will  take  of  itself,  but  architecture 
can  flourish  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  seconded  by  a  popular  feeling 
for  it,  based  upon  sound  principles  of  taste  generally  diffused  among  us. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 
26,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place,  E.  B.  Lamb. 

August  8, 1844. 


GOLDSMITHS'  HALL. 

Instead  of  putting  them  into  an  **  Errata,"  where  they  would  pro- 
bably be  overlooked,  we  adopt  this  mode  of  correcting  one  or  two 
mistakes  and  inaccuracies  in  the  article  and  its  illuftrations  in  our 
last  number,  because  by  so  doing  we  can  at  the  same  time  give  some 
additional  explanation. — In  the  plan  of  the  building  there  is  an  over* 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  engraver  which  will  prol^bly  have  pouted 
manv  of  our  readers,  for  owing  to  those  parts  being  filled  up  with 
shadow,  it  now  looks  as  if  there  was  a  square  pillar  put  between  the 
four  columns  on  each  side  of  the  staircase,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
the  centre  of  a  group :  whereas  those  squares  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent only  the  pedestals  of  two  statues — viz.,  an  Apollo  and  Diana— 
which  so  placed  add  considerably  to  the  general  effect.  There  are 
besides,  on  the  pedestals  or  angles  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  four 
other  statues  of  smaller  dimensions,  representing  the  "Seasons,"  per- 
sonified as  children.  Creditable,  however,  as  are  these  last  to  the  artist, 
(Mr.  S.  Nixon),  they  do  not  seem  to  carry  much  meanine  with  them : 
perhaps  even  symbolism  would  be  puzzled  to  find  one  for  them ;  never- 
theless we  risk  one — which  is  that  a  banquet  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  is 
always  seasonable,  let  it  take  place  when  it  may,  in  summer  or  winter 
— autumn  or  spring. 

In  the  letter-press, — one  error — of  no  very  great  importance  indeed 
—occurs  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column,  where  it  should 
have  been  printed  *<  bardlv  need  we  recommend  the  *  London  Interiors' 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  literary  part  is  executed,"  but  the  two  lait 
words  being  omitted,  the  sense  is  rather  muddled.  An  error  of  a 
more  serious  kind  disfigures  the  last  paragraph,  where  after  it  is  said 
that  the  oak  screen  mars  the  general  effect  of  the  Banauettiog  Hull, 
we  should  read  thus:  *^far  better  would  it  have  been  liad  the  order 
been  continued  quite  round  the  room,  and  the  screen  formed  by  filliog 
up  the  lower  part  of  the  intercolumns  to  the  height  of  the  present 
screen."  In  aadition  to  this  correction,  we  may  now  further  remark 
that  besides  being  objectionable  as  breaking  up  the  uniformity,  and 
we  may  say  the  integrity  of  the  design,  this  screen  very  ill  accords 
with  the  rest  of  the  architecture  in  regard  to  colour  and  material. 
Oak  columns  cut  but  a  poor  figure  alongside  others  in  scagliola  with 
veined  sienna  shafts  and  white  capitals  and  bases.  One  way  or  the 
other  uniformity  of  character  ought  to  have  been  kept  up :  either  til 
the  columns  ought  to  have  been  oak,  or  those  of  the  screen  ought  to 
have  been  scagliola.  At  present  the  south  end  of  the  room  is  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest;  nay,  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  it. 
Fortunately,  offensive  as  the  error  is,  it  is  not  irreparable:  what  oo^bt 
to  have  been  done  at  first,  may  very  easily  be  done  now ;  the  question 
is  only  one  of  expense,  and  the  expense  would  not  exceed  that  of  one 
of  the  Company's  banquets.  Let  that  end  of  the  room,  then,  be  mad« 
to  correspond  with  the  opposite  one,  by  giving  it  like  that  scagliola 
pilasters,  which  would  differ  from  the  others  only  by  becoming  insu- 
lated square  pillars  above  the  screen, — which  latter  would  of  couree 
require  to  be  refronted  also,  and  made  to  harmonize  in  colour  with 
the  walls. 


PrEPAKATIOK  op  a  BBAUTIFIL  GsGEN  CoLOUR  WITMOCT  AlSKNIC— 48  lU.  of 
■ulphaie  of  copper  and  2  lb.  of  bichromate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  the  reqoislic  qau> 
tlty  of  water,  and  2  lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash)  and  I  lb.  of  chalk  uddcd  to  iht 
clear  aolnUon.  The  precipitate  la  preaaed.  dried,  and  tubbed  to  a  powder.  Tbiacolo«rto 
not  so  beauUful  aa  the  Scbweiofurth  green,  but  la  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  paiatJaff 
dwelling  rooma  and  work  shops,  theie  being  no  fear  of  any  poisoning  hrom  araenk.  B  y 
varying  the  proporUona  a  number  of  different  tints  of  thla  colour  may  be  oMalMd. 
BlttlicUangen  dtt  9ohm.    Ucwtrbercrelnt,  1643.* 
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NEW  EXETER  CHANGE.    C  With  Plan.) 
Catherine  Street. 


Wellington  Street,  North. 


Of  late  years  more  than  one  new  class  of  buildings  has  sprung  up 
among  us,  all  more  or  lets  indicative  of,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  necessities  of  the  present  age.  Among  them  we  may  reckon 
Club-houses — those  splendid  establishments  which  are  almost  the  only 
palazzi  our  metropolis  can  boast  of; — Railway  Termini  and  Stations; 
and  Bazaars  and  Arcades,  which  last  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
here  in  imitation  of  what  the  French  with  more  propriety  designate 
'  Passaj^es' and  'Galeries*;  since  the  applicability  of  the  other  term 
depends  uoon  the  particular  architectural  design— whether  the  build- 
ing be  really  Arcadtd  or  not. 

The  convenience  of  such  covered-inor  fii*(2t>or  streets,  and  their  pe- 
culiar suitableness  in  a  climate  like  ours,  are  almost  self*evident ;  and 
pqoally  so  is  the  readiness  with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  archi- 
tectural character.  Financially  considered  they  have  besides  this  ad- 
vantage that  although  in  proportion  to  the  space  afforded,  the  rentals 
of  the  shops  may  be  higher  than  elsewhere,  the  occupiers  have  not  to 
pay  for  any  more  room  than  they  themselves  require,  consequently 
nave  not  to  speculate  also  upon  sub-letting  the  upper  part  of  their 
houses.  Notwithstandiug,  however,  that  there  is  apparently  so  much 
in  favour  of  such  enclosed  avenues  of  shops,  they  have  not  taken  much 
in  this  country.  The  Burlington  and  Lowther  Arcades  have,  till  now, 
been  the  only  instances  of  the  kind  in  town,  unless  we  choose  to  reckon 
with  them  that  on  the  West  side  of  the  Opera  House.  On  the  East 
side  of  Temple  Bar  there  is  not  one :  in  regard  to  *  Arcades,'  the  City 
people  have  not  aped  the  West-enders,  although  they  might  have 
done  so  very  advantageously,  since  it  assuredly  would  be  a  most  de- 
cided and  very  great  improvement,  were  some  of  those  numerous 
alleys  and  narrow  thoroughfares  of  great  traflBc,  which  run  across  from 
Lombard  Street  to  Cornhill  and  Threadneedle  Street,  to  be  converted 
into  covered  avenues,  so  as  to  be  at  least  dry,  clean,  and  comfortable 
at  all  tiroes,  even  if  not  particularly  ornamental  as  to  architecture. 

In  point  of  architecture,  the  Burlington  itself  is  but  a  very  dowdy 
afiair»  aUhoueh  spoken  of  when  first  erected  as  something  quite  "mag- 
nificent." Therefore,  to  say  that  the  Lowther  is  far  superior  as  to 
design  would  be  no  particular  compliment  to  (be  latter,  wbicb  is  really 


very  elegant  and  tasteful,— infinitely  more  satisfactory  than  many 
thingn  which  are  of  greater  pretension,  and  for  which  greater  import- 
ance is  claimed.  As  regards  its  roof,  with  its  series  of  arches,  pen- 
dentives,  and  dome  skylights,  the  "  Lowther"  has  been  imitated 
almost  verbatim  in  the  Royal  Arcade,  Newcastle,  which  is  of  some- 
what greater  extent,  its  length  being  250  feet— exactly  that  of  the 
Opera  House  Arcade,  but  it  is  considerably  wider  than  the  last  men- 
tioned, that  being  only  14  feet,  whereas  the  one  at  Newcastle  is  20 
feet  broad. 

If  not  to  be  compared  with  any  of  the  above  as  to  mere  sixe,  whe- 
ther  length  or  height.  New  Exeter  Change— a  very  gteai  ckangt  in- 
deed, and  for  the  better,  as  compared  with  iU  stable-like  predecessor, 
—shows  what  may  be  accomplished  upon  a  small  scale,  and  how  great 
diversity  of  character  and  design  may  be  bestowed  upon  such  plf?*||» 
One  decided  and  highly  pleasing  novelty  is  that  of  its  plan,  which, 
ia<itead  of  forming  one  uniform  space  from  end  to  end,  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  viz.  a  polygonal  one  at  each  end  (the  West  one 
a  heptagon,  the  other  a  hexagon,)  connected  by  a  centre  avenue,  mea- 
suring 60  feet  by  12  feet,  and  20  in  height.  This  peculiarity  of  plan 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  that  of  the  site,  and  this  building  may 
therefore  serve  as  as  instance  to  show  how,  by  clever  treatment,  a 
primA  facie  defect,  or  an  awkward  and  untoward  circumstance,  may 
be  turned  to  account  While  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  the  avenue 
to  the  adjoining  streeU  is  effectually  concealed,  two  advanUges  result 
from  it:  first,  the  length  is  somewhat  increased ;  secondly, a  thorough 
view  of  the  building  is  not  seen  on  merely  passing  by  it  in  the  s^ree^ 
when  the  eye  only  catches  a  glimpse  as  it  were  of  the  interior,  which 
accordingly  reveals  itself  more  picturesquely  and  invitingly. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  and  play  of  the  ground  plan,  we  have 
here  another  species  of  variety  and  contrast,  namely  that  arising  from 
the  different  modes  of  lighting.  While  the  two  polygonal  compart- 
ments are  ceiled  over,  the  central  avenue  maybe  technically  described 
as  pseudo'hypeeihral,  that  is,  covered  in  only  by  a  continuous  arched 
skylight  springing  from  the  cove,  but  not  divided  architecturally  into 
compartments  or  forming  any  ceiling,  since  the  design  would  remain 
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just  the  same  were  that  space  overhead  unglazed.  Here,  then,  the 
light  comes  in  immediately  from  above,  while  the  two  vestibules  or 
eudn  have  only  what  they  receive  from  this  centre  avenue  and  from 
their  open  entrances.  Having  pointed  out — and  with  hearty  appro- 
bition— what  we  consider  unusual  merits,  we  shall  hardly  be  thought 
very  aiifair  and  invidious,  or  disposed  to  find  fault  for  the  nonce,  if 
y.  e  also  advert  to  what  is,  if  not  a  positive  blemish  in  the  design 
itself,  some  drawback  upon  it:  we  allude  to  the  disagreeable  and 
marring  effect — to  our  eyes  at  least— occasioned  by  the  backs  and 
naked  brick  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses  being  seen  through  the  sky- 
light over  the  centre  avenue.  If  they  were  not  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight  by  employing  either  ground  or  **  waved"  glass  for  the  skylight, 
the  backs  of  those  houses  as  belonging  architecturally  to  the  Change 
itsplf,  should  have  been  treated  accordingly;  had  which  been  done, 
their  being  seen  from  below  through  the  skylight  would  have  very 
greatly  enhanced  the  total  effect,  and  would  have  been  also  a  novelty 
in  itself.  But,  unluckily,  extraneous  circumstances  and  accidents  of 
the  kind  are  very  rarely  taken  into  account  in  making  designs,  in  doing 
which  it  is  too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  will  be  seen  but 
what  is  actually  meant  to  be  seen — as  in  this  instance. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  what  will  assuredly  strike  the  ordi- 
nary spectator — in  other  words,  the  public — 6rst  and  foremost,  namely 
the  polychromic  decoration,  here  for  the  very  first  timrt  introduced 
into  any  place  of  the  kind,  except  we  look  upon  the  Pantheon 
Bazaar  a  previous  example  of  it.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  New 
Exeter  Change  is  of  quite  novel  character,  and  a  decided  advance 
upon  every  other  «•  Arcade."  All  the  more  desirable  it  i#  that  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  such  places  for  applying  it,  because  any 
decoration  of  the  kind  in  the  open  air  is  almost  utterly  out  of  the 
question  in  this  climate,  even  were  it  to  be  executed  in  fresco.  This 
specimen  of  it  is,  we  presume,  entirely  in  distemper  (by  Mr.Collman), 
and  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  in  its  general  appearance  and  effect, 
although,  perhaps,  some  of  the  ornaments-* those  on  the  cove  and 
ceilings — somewhat  too  minute,  or  else  too  scantily  supplied.  The 
giving  the  windows  abi've  the  shops  painted  arabesque  borderings  in 
the  Pompeian  style,  instead  of  architectural  dressings,  is  by  no  means 
an  unhappy  idea ;  but  we  are  not  exactly  pleased  with  the  intermediate 
small  arched  panels.  Square  headed  ones,  either  not  so  much  sunk  or 
not  sunk  at  all,  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  better  suited  the  design. 
It  could  be  wished,  too,  that  some  colour  or  ornament  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  entablatures  of  the  shops.  Since  that  has  not  been 
done  (at  least  not  yet),  we  hope  that  if  intended  to  be  plain  they  will 
be  kept  so,  and  not  now  be  allowed  to  be  painted  according  to  the 
fancy  of  their  respective  occupiers ;  for  should  that  be  done,  the  whole 
place  might  just  as  well  have  been  merely  white-washed. 

For  the  New  Exeter  we  wish  as  much  prosperity  and  fame  as  was 
enjoyed  by  its  predecessor ;  yet,  though  we  would  not  have  the  re- 
mark taken  as  one  of  evil  augury,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  some 
apprehension  for  it  as  a  speculation,  on  account  of  its  being  in  a  situ- 
ation where  no  thoroughfare  whatever  is  required,  because  nerely  ai 
such  it  is  no  public  convenience — except  as  affording  shelter  during  a 
shower  of  rain — for  it  opens  no  nearer  com  muni  cation^  were  any 
wanted,  between  Catherine  and  Wellington  Streets,  than  what  is  al- 
ready provided  by  Exeter  Street,  almost  immediately  adjoining.  It 
will  of  course  now  quite  supersede  the  last-mentioned  street)  but  then 
the  traffic  there  is  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  worth  speoulating 
upon.  The  Change  must  therefore  depend  upon  its  own  attractions, 
and  as  far  as  architectural  attractions  will  serve  it,  Mn  Sydney  Smirke 
has  bestowed  on  it  not  a  few>  and  those  of  no  ordinary  kind. 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  TOWNS. 

(Continued  from  page  2&2.J 

Extfadtn  froin  the  First  Report  of  the  Ctmmimoners  for  In^uHnff  Mo  the 

State  qf  Large  Towne  and  Popukme  Dietricte, 

Mr,  Thomas  Wichstecd,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  East  London  Water  Works, 
and  also  to  the  Kent  and  Vauxhall  Water  Works,  was  examined  in  answer 
to  the  following  question :  "  Have  you  calculated  what  would  be  the  at>stract 
cost  of  lifting  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  say  1000  gallons,  100  feet  hljih, 
supposing  the  engine  set  up  and  all  the  establishment  fixed  P'*  Mr.  Wick - 
steed  stated,  "  I  have  gone  into  those  calculations,  but  each  case  must  have  a 
different  calculation.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  it.  1  will  take 
two  towns.  The  town  of  Uull,  where  the  corporation  are  going  to  enlarge 
their  works,  having  just  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 
Hull  is  a  very  flit  town  ;  the  works  will  be  about  half  a  mile  from  the  out- 
skirts, and  the  uhole  supply  of  water  will  be  raised  by  steam  engines.  At 
present  they  raise  the  water  about  40  feet :  it  is  proposed  to  raise  it  about 
120  feet  above  the  town,  llie  extent  of  the  proposed  plpeage  will  be  about 
40  miles ;  the  supply  will  be  for  about  110,000  or  120,000  inhabitants ;  in  this 


case  the  whole  of  the  water  must  be  raised  by  steam  machinery*  and  having 
no  elevated  ground,  and  having  to  raise  water  by  mechanical  power  in  a 
stand-pipe,  the  head  of  water  is  limited  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  head  of 
water  being  limited,  the  sizes  of  the  mains  must  be  proportioned  to  the  limited 
head.  Now,  in  Cork  there  is  a  very  large  river,  and  ample  water-power 
there,  and  steam-power  will  not  be  required  for  above  six  weeics  out  of  Uie 
twelve  mo  nths  *,  the  cost,  therefore,  of  carrying  on  these  Works,  as  far  as  tlu? 
machinery  is  concerned,  will  be  less.  There  is  also  elevated  ground  close  to 
the  city,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  water-worlcs  280  feet  high.  The 
water  can  be  raised  immediately  by  the  natural  power  of  the  river  to  a  very 
great  elevation  ;  and  thus  the  sizes  of  the  pipes  will  require  to  be  much  le*s 
than  if  the  elevation  were  less,  so  that  the  estimate  fot  the  same  work  at 
Hull  would  be  very  different  from  the  estimate  for  the  work  at  Cork  ;  and  in 
almost  every  town  the  circumstances  vary.  In  some  cases  a  supply  may  be 
obtained  by  going  a  little  distance  from  the  tOH-n ;  the  source  may  be  so  ele- 
vated that  no  machinery  will  be  required  to  lift  the  water.  At  Kingston,  in 
Jamaica,  they  have  within  four  or  five  miles  a  fall  of  aboat  600  feet,  so  tliat 
the  expense  of  supplying  Kingston  will  be  comparatively  very  small,  as  no 
machinery  will  be  required  to  raise  the  water,  In  fact,  in  almost  every  case 
there  must  be  a  variation  according  to  its  circumstances.-^In  my  first  report 
to  the  corporation  of  Hull  I  stated,  "The  annual  consunkption  of  coals  will 
be  In  the  following  proportion  :  for  6000  houses,  180  tons ;  for  13,000  bouses, 
390  tons;  for  20,000  houses,  600  tons." 

— At  the  request  of  the  commissioners  Mr.  Wicksteed  prei)ared  the  follow ;ng 
statements. 

Cost  of  Raising  WxTEa. 

Itt.  A  siDgle  pumping  engine,  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt  In  1809,  working  10^  bemt 
per  diem,  6  days  per  week,  mean  power  20ihor8ea:  quantity  of  water  raised  p«r 
diem  equal  to  612.960  gaUona,  100  leet  blgh  i  the  cost  of  coala  12%,  per  ton.  In  the 
eitimate  for  tbe  cost  aU  charges  for  coals,  labour,  and  stores,  are  included,  bat  iw 
charge  for  interest  upon  outlay,  or  repairs  of  machinery  and  buildings ;  iill  other 
charges  for  working  the  engine  are  included. 

i.      d. 
Cost  of  raising  1000  gallons  lOO  feet  high  .  .  0    0*543 

Or,  cost  of  raiiinf  2*2,01)9  gallons  100  feet  high  .10* 

This  estimate  is  made  upon  an  average  of  tuo*years*  working. 
2nd.  Two  single  pumping  engines,  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt  in  1809,  warkln^  24 
hours  per  diem,  /  dsys  per  week,  mean  power  of  each  engine  S0|  horses  i  qaanUty  of 
water  raised  per  diem  2.922,480  gallons,  90  feet  high  |  tbe  cost  of  coals  I2s.  per  too. 
Labour,  stores,  &c.  taken  Ss  in  the  first  case.  The  estimate  made  upon  an  t^ytn^ 
of  10  yeara*  working. 

a.      d. 
Cost  ofraislngiOOO  gallons  100  feet  high  .  .  0    0-368 

Or,  cost  of  raising  33,619  gallons  ISO  feet  high      .  .10* 

dud.  Two  single  pumping  engines,  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  oae  in  1816  aod  ooe  in 
1828,  working  l2  hours  per  diem,  7  days  per  week,  mean  pow«r  of  each  en^ioe  7S 
horses )  quantity  of  water  raised  per  diem  3,601,116  gallons,  100  feet  lilgh  i  ctMt  of 
coals  12s.  per  ton.  Labour,  stores,  &c.  as  before.  Tbe  estimate  made  upon  an  arer. 
age  of  10  years*  working. 

s.      d. 
Cost  of  raising  1000  gallons  100  feet  high  .  .  0    O^&SS 

Or,  cost  of  raising  86,036  gallons  100  feet  high      .  .10* 

4th.  One  single  pumping  engine,  made  by  Harvey  and  Co.,  upon  the  expanslmc  prlnci. 
pie.  in  183r»  working  24  hours  per  diem,  7  dayt  per  week,  mean  power  96^  hf>rses  { 
quantity  of  water  raised  per  diem  4,107,816  gallons,  1 10  feet  high  |  cost  of  coals  12s. 
Labour  aod  stores  as  l>efort.    The  estimate  mads  upon  an  averasc  of  4 


per  ton. 
years'  working. 


s.      d. 

0  OlM 

1  0* 


Cost  of  raising  1000  gallons  100  feet  high 

Or,  cost  of  raising  80,000  gallons  100  feet  high      . 

The  foregoing  statements  of  the  cost  of  raising  water  with  difler^nt  engines 
Will  show  that  there  Is  a  great  variation.  The  comparigon,  however,  H  fa- 
vourable to  the  engines  upon  the  old  plan,  as  those  quoted  are  good  on^s. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  variation  more  clearly  : — 

To  raise  160,000,000  of  gallons  of  water  100  feet  high.  It  would  cost^ 
According  to  the  1st  statement  .       «?d6S 

Ditto  2nd  ditto  .  288 

Ditto  3rd  ditto  .  222 

Ditto  4th  ditto  .  iOe 

Mr.  Wicksteed  stated  that  "  a  very  great  economy  may  be  introduced  b^ 
the  use  of  the  expansive-engine  and  plunger^pump^  the  advantages  of  wbicfi 
hare  been  felt  in  tbe  mines  of  Cornwall  for  30  years  or  more,  although  he  Is- 
lieves  it  was  not  introduced  into  water*  works  establishments  until  the  latter 
end  of  1B37»  when  an  engine  upon  that  principle  was  set  to  work  at  the  East 
London  Waterworks,  and  is  now  working  most  satisfactorily,  having  from 
the  time  of  Us  first  starting  continued  to  raise  225  ban^ols  of  water  with  the 
same  quantity  of  coals  that  the  best  engine  on  the  i^norks,  made  upon  tbe  old 
construction,  required  (and  requires)  to  raise  100  barrels.  Sinre  that  time 
another  large  engine  of  the  same  description  has  been  erected  attbeSonth* 
wark  Waterworks,  whose  performance  is  equally  good,  If  not  superior.  Tf»e 
comparisols  above  given  is  too  much  in  favour  of  the  old  engines  and  against 
the  new,  taken  as  a  class,  as  there  are  instances  in  London,  and  )n  the  ooun- 
try,  where  the  quantity  of  water  raised  by  the  consumption  of  a  given  qitaa 
tity  of  coals  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one>f!nh  of  that  raised  by  \ht 
new  engine.  There  is  another  way  of  shewing  the  advantage  to  bedcrtvri 
from  the  introduction  of  this  new  engine  ;  namely,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
water  may  be  raised  from  2J  to  five  times  the  height  by  the  consompUoti  of 
a  given  quantity  of  coals ;  and  as  the  si2e  of  the  pipes  depends  upon  tbs 
Velocity  of  the  water  passing  through,  and  as  tbe  velocity  locreaMt  as  (be 
•quare  root  of  the  head  of  water,  lo  by  increasing  tlie  hefld  of  Wiltr  finr 
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tlmM,  tbe  litei  of  tbe  pipet  may  bt  reduced  to  one-half,  ukl  the  chief  Item 
in  the  expenditure  in  new  worlLi  maj  coneequently  be  redaced  one-half,  and 
tfaue  IcM  capital  will  be  required  ;  and,  na  it  often  happens  that  it  is  more 
convenient  to  spend  a  small  sum  annually  than  a  large  sum  at  once,  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  And  again,  In  many,  If  not  moat  towns  where 
the  works  have  been  established  for  a  long  period,  and  the  length  of  pipeage 
has  gradually  been  much  inereued,  the  pipes  originally  laid  down  become 
inadequate  to  aflbrd  the  increased  demand,  the  consequence  of  which  Is,  that 
the  extremities  of  the  district  are  generally  supplied  most  miserably.  Instead 
of  having  to  lay  down  new  and  large  mains,  the  erection  of  the  new  engine, 
by  which  the  head  of  water  may  be  increased  at  tbe  same  cost  of  coals,  in- 
creases tbe  utility  of  the  old  mains,  and  prevents  tbe  necessity  of  a  large  out- 
lay in  new  ones." 

How  are  the  settling  reservoirs  constructed  and  arranged  ^•— We  take  the 
water  in  by  a  canal  about  two  miles  in  length ;  that  comes  into  a  wide  canal 
or  small  reservoir,  at  tbe  end  of  which  there  are  two  sets  of  gates ;  one  com- 
municating with  one  reservoir,  tbe  other  communicating  with  another  reser- 
voir. Wo  admit  the  water  Into  both  reservoira.  We  then  draw  it  out  of  one 
reservoir  while  the  second  one  is  kept  closed  ;  the  next  day  we  draw  it  out  of 
the  second  one  and  fill  up  the  first  one.  During  the  time  of  floods  we  have 
the  means  of  shutting  off  the  water  altogether  for  four  or  five  days  from  those 
reservoirs. 

How  do  you  get  quit  of  the  matter  that  settles  below  P— The  deposit  accu- 
mulates very  slowly.  About  12  or  IS  years  ago  we  cleaned  ont  two  small 
basins;  I  think  they  had  not  been  cleaned  out  before  for  15 or  16  years; 
with  regard  to  our  large  reservoirs,  which  have  been  made  since  1836, 1  have 
no  idea  that  in  my  time  we  shall  have  to  clean  them  out.  The  area  of  the 
large  reservoirs  is  one  6|  and  the  other  5|  acres. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  water  passed  through 
iron  pipes,  as  compared  uith  tbe  quality  of  that  passed  through  leadP^Boih 
in  iron  pipes  and  lead  pipes  a  coating  very  rapidly  takes  place  in  our  district ; 
that  coating  Is,  I  belie? e,  a  carbonate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  one  case, 
and,  I  believe,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead  in  the  other,  which  foms  a 
thin  crust  round  tbe  inside  of  the  pipes,  about  the  thicknets  of  a  thick  sheet 
of  paper,  and  as  soon  as  that  Is  formed,  being  an  insohible  salt,  and  no  further 
corrosion  takes  place ;  but  tlie  corrosion  Is  upon  the  imUUe  of  the  pipe  when 
it  is  of  iron,  and  that  depends  upon  the  qualify  of  the  ground. 

AdTAMTAOBS  or  a  CoNBTAKT  StTPPLT  or  WaTSR  INSTBAD  or  ALTSmKATB. 

Thomas  Hawkttey,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  stated  that  he  designed  and  con- 
structed the  Trent  Water-works  at  Nottingham  in  the  year  1880-31,  and  is 
resident  engineer  at  this  time,  and  has  also  been  employed  by  several  other 
Companies.— The  number  of  houses  to  which  water  is  supplied  from  the  works 
which  he  superintends  at  Nottingham  is  about  8000,  containing  a  population 
of  about  35,000  persons. 

The  greatest  pressure  at  which  water  Is  kept  upon  the  iiipes  supplied  is 
about  120  feet,  and  that  on  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  town.  The  average 
pressure  may  be  stated  to  be  about  80  feet,  there  being  in  Nottingham  great 
variations  in  altitude.— The  high  pressure  is  kept  upon  all  classes  of  pipes  and 
at  all  times.  The  extra  cost  of  pumping  to  raise  the  water  to  the  highest 
points  for  which  it  is  ordinarily  required  is  very  slight.  There  is  but  one 
pressure  at  Nottingham,  and  that  is  the  same  at  all  times,  and  is  found  to  be 
economical.  If  tbe  water  were  lifted  only  half  the  height  the  saving  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  about  l-20lh  of  the  total  charge. 

With  tbe  tenants'  service  pipes  full  at  all  times,  and  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  mains  and  chief  reserfoir,  it  dispenses  with  tbe  necessity  of 
the  tenants  having  water-tanks.  All  tbe  houses  that  have  been  supplied  since 
the  Trent  Water  Company  has  been  establislied,  which  are  very  numerous 
findeed,  probably  amounting  to  5000  or  more  out  of  8000) are  without  water- 
butts,  in  the  houses  taken  by  the  Trent  Company  from  the  former  Company, 
the  tenants  of  which  became  tenants  of  the  Trent  Water  Company,  there  were 
brick  cisterns  under  the  floors  already  existing  j  of  course  we  only  attached 
tl»e  old  communication  pipes  to  tbe  service  pipes  of  the  new  Company,  and  so 
far  as  the  majority  of  those  tenants  are  concerned  we  do  supply  the  tanks,  for 
they  existed  before ;  but  even  in  msny  of  tliose  cases  the  tanks  have  been 
abandoned,  and  tbe  tenants  take  their  water  in  the  same  way  as  others. 

In  answer  to  tbe  question—**  it  is  stated  tliat  under  the  common  arrange- 
ment of  having  water  *'  on*'  for  such  a  time  on  alternate  days  as  may  fill  butts 
and  tanks,  that  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  complete  machinery,  the 
portion  of  the  tenant's  outlay  consisting  of  the  house  butts  or  tank,  ball-cocks 
and  pipes,  involves  the  expenditure  of  a  capital  equal  to  that  invested  by  the 
Company  s  for  example,  if  the  Company *s  capital  amount  to  £50^000  for  en- 
giocs,  mains.  Sec,  the  tenants*  capital  invested  for  tanks,  ball-cocks,  and 
pipes  will  Involve  an  equal  expenditure,  and  that  half  perhaps  of  the  tenant's 
portion  will  consist  of  tbe  expense  of  the  tank,  butt,  and  ball-cock  P"  Mr. 
Uawksley  said— "The  expense  of  the  tank  or  butt  will  In  general  be  more 
than  half  the  tenant's  expense  considered  exclusively  of  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munication pipe  used  in  the  Street,  which  is  at  Nottingham  provided  and 
maintained  by  tbe  Company,  but  probably  not  otherwise.'^! 


In  the  capital  of  a  Company  the  pipe  to  each  of  the  Individual  houses  is 
not  included.  In  general  that  would  be  the  tenant's  charge ;  but  In  tbe  case 
of  Nottingham  It  constitutes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  expense  of  works.  It 
coats  the  Company  about  a  shilling  a  footun  tbe  average,  including  taking  up 
the  street,  potting  down  tbe  pipe,  and  enclosing  it,  and  may  amount  to 
between  £2000  and  £3000.  The  cost  of  each  of  the  Company's  branches  may 
possibly  average  19t.,  but  as  one  branch  will  in  the  majority  of  instances  sup- 
ply a  whole  court,  the  cost  per  tenement  supplied  will  not  exceM  St.  or  7«. 
The  expenditurv  at  Nottingham  for  the  supply  of  8000  houses  amounts  to 
about  £30,000.  Ttie  cost  of  butts  or  cisterns  fitted  with  a  ball-cock,  pump 
or  draw-off  cock,  and  other  spporteiuinces  would  (if  required)  amount  to 
£30,000  at  the  least,  if,  as  the  questions  imply,  each  of  the  6000  tenants  were 
to  be  provided  with  a  separate  cistern  or  tank  capable  of  containing  water  for 
two  days  supply  after  thw  present  rate  of  consumption,  and  that  of  more  than 
half  this  cost  the  public  is  disburthened  by  the  Introduction  of  the  system  of 
constant  delivery.  By  this  arrangement  of  keeping  the  pi|)es  constantly  fall, 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  tanks,  more  than  half  the  tenants'  expense 
is  got  rid  of,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  then  total  expense  of  Introduc- 
ing wrater  Into  houses. 

Where  butts  or  receptacles  fbr  water  are  used  they  become  sources  of  Im* 
purity ;  they  are  not  properly  covered  {  soot  and  dust  get  In ;  in  summer  time 
they  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  wooden  butts 
are  apt  to  d^y.  All  labour  of  cleansing  these  causes  of  impurity  Is  prevented 
by  the  arrangement  of  keeping  the  pipes  constantly  full.  The  eflfect  of  the 
arrangement  ii  to  substitute  one  larg^  reservoir  or  tank  well  situated  and 
under  effecdl  care,  fbr  the  many  thousand  ill  placed  butts  and  tanks  requi- 
site to  afford  a  copious  supply  on  the  common  arrangement 

There  is  also  the  saving  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  tank,  which  Is  in  some 
districts  of  much  Importance ;  there  is  the  avoidance  of  the  damp  from  the 
evaporation  of  a  body  of  water  In  the  house,  the  sa  ing  of  accidents  and  of 
leakage,  and  of  the  inconvenience  from  having  the  tank  sometimes  empty. 
In  many  houses  where  there  Is  no  convenience  for  a  tank  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house  It  Is  placed  in  a  lower  apartment,  and  tbe  water  mnst  be  borne  up 
stairs  for  use ;  the  labour  Incurred  necessarily  nntricts  the  free  employment 
of  the  water  for  many  purposes  to  which  It  might  be  beneficially  and  health- 
fully employed.  In  such  places,  too,  the  expense  of  a  force-pump  to  charge 
tanks  fbr  water^losets,  and  of  waste  and  warning-pipes,  is  sometimes  necessary. 
Th*s  apparatus  for  the  middle  and  higher  class  booses  is  not  only  very  expen- 
sive but  Hable  to  be  often  out  of  repair,  constantly  bringing  the  plumber  into 
tbe  house.  Another  and  a  very  serious  inconvenience  affecting  the  habits  and 
sanatory  condition  of  the  population  attendant  on  the  system  of  partial  or 
occasional  supply  Is  that  It  creates  an  Inconvenience  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  baths.  With  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  a  sufficient  pressure  baths 
might  be  supplied  in  private  houses  with  little  difficulty  or  expense,  So  lUtte, 
indeed,  that  he  believes  It  to  be  practicable,  and  hopes  yet  to  see  baths  intro- 
duced Into  the  houses  of  labouring  men  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  families. 
There  may  be  a  saving  in  the  tenants'  outlay  for  pi|)es.  In  tbe  metropolis 
and  other  places,  where  the  Companies*  supply  is  only  occasional  the  pipes 
are  larger  than  necessary  that  the  water  may  be  delivered  within  a  short  time. 
In  towns  the  usual  sice  of  the  tenants'  pipes  Is  |  inch,  and  In  the  larger 
houses  1  inch ;  whereas  with  the  constant  supply  \  inch  pipes  will  serve  the 
same  purpose.  If  necessary  we  can  have  stronger  pipes  of  the  same  weight. 
Pipes  of  I  inch  diameter  and  2|  lb.  weight  per  foot  are  found  to  be  secure  tit 
the  strongest  pressure  employed  In  Nottingham. 

In  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  actual  trasle  of  water  al  the  Not- 
tingham works  Mr.  Hawksley  said— "A  judgment  may  ptrbaps  be  best 
formed  as  to  the  small  extent  of  wssle  from  a  statement  of  the  actual  amount 
of  supply.  The  actual  amount  of  supply  at  Nottingham  is  not  more  than 
from  80  to  90  gallons  per  house  per  diem  ;  this  is  taken  by  about  8000  tene* 
menta  and  works  of  every  description,  amongst  which  art  breweries,  dye- 
works,  steam-engines,  and  iims,  and  other  places  of  large  ccnsumption," 

The  system  of  constant  supply  diminishes  the  rale  of  delivery  in  the  ser- 
vice-pipes and  sub-mains  very  materially,  distributing  over  a  greater  number 
of  hours  the  quantity  of  water  which  otherwise  must  be  dehvered  in  a  very 
short  period.— It  is  spreading  the  water  over  the  12  hours  of  the  day  ;  and 
with  the  advantage  that  as  the  water  travels  more  slowly  through  the  pipes, 
smaller  pipes  will  be  equivalent  to  larger. 

The  constant  supply  Is  also  the  means  of  a  large  economy  of  men.  The 
Nottingham  Company  has  maintained  Its  supply  by  night  and  by  day  ever 
since  Its  establishment,  except  during  a  period  of  one  month,  when  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  the  water  was  shut  off  at  10  in  the  evening,  and  turned 
on  again  at  5  In  the  morning.  It  was  then  found  that  it  Wbuld  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  keep  extra  turncocks,  do  extra  repairs  to  valves,  draw  plugs  ta 
cleanse  the  pipes,  and  attend  to  complaints.  The  original  plan  was  therefore 
resumed.  We  find  that  one  experienced  man,  and  one  boy  of  about  18  years 
of  age  are,  on  the  system  of  constant  supply,  quite  sufficient  to  manage  the 
distribution  of  the  supply  to  about  8000  tenements,  and  keep  all  the  works  of 
distribution  In  perfect  repair,  including  cocks,  main  pipes,  service  pipes,  and 
tenants'  communication  pipes,  to  the  extent  they  are  laid  under  the  pubUo 
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highways.  The  Old  Company  has  adopted  the  system  of  the  Trent  Water 
Company,  and  now  maintains  a  constant  supply.  Any  company  that  pos- 
sesses an  ample  quantity  of  water  at  lU  wotIls,  and  a  sufficient  resenroir  in 
an  eleTated  situation,  may  adopt  this  mode  of  supply  without  difficulty  or 
disadtantage,  and  indeed  the  difficulty  and  disadvantage  is  far  from  insuper- 
ahle  when  an  elevated  reservoir  cannot  he  obtained. . 

"  The  term  waste  would  imply  an  excessive  expense  for  the  pumping  of 
water.  Now  it  appears,  from  one  instvicct  dted  by  Mr.  Wiclcsteed,  of  the 
duty  of  a  steam  engine  of  good  construction,  that  this  one  single  pumping 
engine^  upon  the  expansive  principle,  and  with  coals  costing  I2t,  per  ton,  with 
labour  and  stores,  and  all  except  the  interest  on  fixed  capital,  the  cost  of 
raidng  80,000  gallons  of  water  100  feet  high  was  1«. ;  that  by  another,  Tay- 
lor's Cornish  engine,  1  lb.  of  coal  converted  into  steam  raises  10,000  gallons  of 
water  10  feet  high  :  in  other  wortls,  if  a  room  20  feet  square  were  filled  4  feet 
deep  with  mater,  I  lb.  of  coal  converted  into  steam  would  overcome  the  fric- 
tion of  the  engine,  and  raise  that  water  into  a  room  10  feet  above  it.  Does 
your  own  experience  justify  the  conclusion  from  such  instances,  that  when 
the  machinery  and  distributing  pipes  are  fixed,  and  there  is  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  water,  as  from  a  river,  the  expense  of  pumping  additional  quantities  is 
inconsiderable  as  an  element  of  calculation  P— Assuming  the  possibility  of 
Tsrying  our  works  without  cost,  the  experience  at  Nottingham  is  to  this 
efiect,  that  we  could  give  8  or  10  times  the  present  unlimited  supply  for  about 
a  double  charge ;  that  we  could  raise  all  the  water  now  talcen  50  fSeet  higher 
by  increasing  the  charge  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  that  were  we  to  lower  tlie  head 
to  half  its  present  height,  the  saving  of  expense  would  not  exceed  6  or  7  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  charge  to  the  tenant.  The  answor  may  be  otl^wise  given 
thus.  The  Trent  Water  Company  supply  houses  at  an  annual  average  charge 
of  about  7s,  fid,,  at  any  level  required,  even  into  the  attics  of  four  or  five  story 
buildings;  if  the  supply  were  afforded  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  only,  the 
charge  could  not  be  reduced  more  than  Bd,  per^house,  or  for  the  labourers* 
tenement  not  more  than  id, 

*'  It  is  stated  that  the  daily  supply  of  the  metropolis  is  equal  to  a  lake  50 
acres  of  a  mean  depth  of  three  feet,~what,  on  Mr.  Wicksteed's  estimate, 
woald  be  the  additional  expense  incurred  if  the  supply  were  doubled  and  the 
additional  quantity  was  raised  by  pumping  150  feet  high  P— On  Mr.  Wick- 
8teed*s  expetience  the  expense  would  be  £20  lOt.  per  diem,  or  £9,300  per  an- 
num, which  u  about  200,000  houses  are  supplied  by  the  Companies,  when 
divided  gives  lid,  per  house  per  annum  for  the  expense  of  the  pumping  to  a 
height  of  100  feet,  or  l^d,  of  pumping  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  1  wish  it, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  1  do  not  concur  in  Mr.  Wicksteed^s  mode  of 
estimating  the  cost.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  expense  of  pumping  forms,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  charge  to  the  tenant ;  but 
Mr.  Wicksteed's  sUtement  would  afford  a  result  fallaciously  low.  Mr.  Wick- 
steed's  engUie  uses  less  coal,  but  employs  more  capital,  so  that  the  saving  is 
rather  apparent  than  real.  And  again,  the  London  and  many  other  Compa- 
nies woukl  be  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fuel  at  the  price  assigned  by  Mr. 
Wicksteed. 

**  In  respect  to  the  apprehension  expressed,  that  if  the  system  of  constant 
supply  at  high  pressure  were  adopted  much  larger  mains  would  be  required, 
what  is  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience  P— Directly  the  reverse  of  the  hy- 
pothesis. If  the  supply  of  water  for  ordinary  purposes  be  the  only  consider- 
ation, then,  for  the  same  reason  that  smaller  pipes  do  suffice  for  the  tenanU' 
communication-pipes,  smaller  mains  will  suffice  for  the  system  of  constant 
supply  at  high  pressure.  Where  20.inch  mains  are  used  on  the  system  of 
periodical  supply,  12-inch  mains  would  amply  suffice  for  the  system  of  con- 
stant supply ;  instead  of  the  7  tnd  6-inch  mains,  5  or  4-inch  would  suffice ; 
instead  of  3-inch  service-pipes  for  the  occasional  supply,  2-inch  would  suffice 
for  the  constant  supply ;  indeed,  for  constant  conveyance,  sixes  much  smaller 
than  these  would  answer  the  purpose ;  but  as  there  are  irregularities  of 
draught,  it  is  needful  to  provide  accordingly.  The  objection  of  Mr.  Wick- 
steed is  founded  upon  a  supposed  state  of  things  which  never  docs  occur, 
namely,  of  all  the  pipes  discharging  water  at  the  same  time. 

"  An  objection  to  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  houses  of  the  poorest 
classes  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Wicksteed :— *  Where  a  landlord  has  got  20  or 
80, 40  or  50  houses,  and  requires  a  supply  of  water,  if  they  are  poor  houses  it 
is  frequently  given  by  one  common  stand-cock  to  all  the  houses.  If  he  was 
to  put  a  separate  supply  to  those  houses  by  a  lead-pipe,  the  lead-pipe  woukl 
he  there  in  the  evening  but  would  be  gone  in  the  morning.'  Now,  do  you 
find  that  tenants  are  apt,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  to  cut  off  their  own  sup- 
plies of  water ;  and  what,  under  all  circumstances,  is  your  experience  on  the 
point  P— We  have  some  of  the  poorest  and  worst-conditioned  people  in  Not- 
tingham, and  we  scarcely  ever  experience  anything  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  the 
water  at  high  pressure  serves  as  a  police  on  the  pipe.  The  cutting  off  a  cock 
with  the  water  at  high  pressure  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  do  quietly : 
<  knocking  up*  is  too  noisy  ;  and  when  a  knife  is  put  into  such  a  pipe  and  a 
slit  is  mai,  a  sharp,  flat,  wide  stream  issues,  very  Inconvenient  to  the  ope- 
rator ;  and  when  the  pipe  is  divided  there  is  tlie  full  rush  of  the  jet  to  de- 
nounce the  thief.  We  have  lead- pipes  all  over  the  town,  in  the  most  exposed 
places,  and  I  can  affitm  that  such  an  evei^t  rarely  occurs  out  of  the  hovses, 
9Dd  nfVfT  within." 


"jDoes  your  own  experience  furnish  any  datum  from  which  the  expence  of 
supplies  of  water,  including  the  wear  and  tear  of  engines,  interest  on  fixed 
capital  for  machinery  and  all  distributary  pipes,  the  necessary  expeniei  of 
management,  in  other  words,  the  total  expenses,  may  be  judged  of  P— Yes ; 
the  total  expense  is  on  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  2'88d.  per  1000 
gallons.    This  is  equal  to  121.  per  million  gallons. 

*'  We  are  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the  several  establishment  charges 
of  a  Water  Company,  or  in  ether  words,  what  charges  are  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  water  pumped,  and  what  not,  ami  their  amount.  Can  you  give 
us  from  your  practical  experience,  ssy  at  Nottingham,  where  you  lift  your 
water  135  feet  high  P— On  an  average  of  five  years*  experience  of  the  irent 
Companv,  at  Nottingham,  they  are  as  follows  for  each  million  and  for  each 
thousand  galk>ns.*' 

Tabular  Siaiement  qfthe  Expenses  incurred  in  supolyingjhe  Town  of  Notttngham 
with  Water t  according  to  the  experience  of  the  Trent  Water  Works  Company, 


DMcriptlon  of  Chsrgei. 


1.  Chargee  nearljf  proportion^ 
ate  to  the  Quantity  tuppUed, 

CoalP 

Oil  and  tallow 

Sundries 

Hemp,  leather,  &c 

Repairs  of  pumping  machinery 

(nearly  «0|<f.) 

2.  Chargee  which  diminish 
nearly  at  the  Quantity  pump* 
td  or  supplied  inereasee. 

Salaries  of  Isw  clerk,  engineer, 
office  clerks,  collector,  &c 

Parochial  and  other  taxes. . . 

Wages  of  turncocks,  plumbers, 
&c 

Incidentals  attending  the  man< 
agement 

Law  charges  and  expenses  of 
policemen 

Rents  of  various  premises,  ac- 
knowledgments under  Act 
of  Parliament,  &c 

Repair  and  maintenance  of 
mains,  cocks,  communica< 
tion-pipes.  and  other  works 
of  distribution    

Stationery,  advertising,  &c. 

Compensations  for  dsmage,&c. 

Gratuities,  medical  assistance, 
&c 


(nearly  «Ofd.) 

3.  Charges  which  diminish  less 
rapidly  than  the  Quantity 
qf  Water  pumped  or  sup- 
plied increases. 

Wages  of  engine-man   .... 

Wages  of  stoker  and  reservoir 
keeper    

Cleaning  and  other  ordinary 
charges  of  the  lower  or  fit. 
tering  reservoir 

Repairs  of  buildings 

Cleaning  and  other  ordinary 
charges  of  the  upper  or  stor- 
ing reservoir 


(nearly -Oiif.) 

Interest  on  invested  capital, 

varying  directly  with  extent 

of  works  and  inversely  with 

amount  of  supply  .... 

(nearly- IH) 
TotaU  (nearly -2f/.) 

The  income  aroonnts  to  3*1 7<f. 
per  1000  gallons;  the  dif- 
fcrence  (0'29rf.)  is  applied^ 
to  extension  of  works. 


Coftper    Cost  per 

1000  ,  muioo 

GaUoni.  i    Oallons. 


d. 


£.   s,    d. 


0*3035  1  5  3i 

0  0480  0  4  0 

0*0137  0  1  1| 

00119,0  1  0 

001110  0  11 


Total  of  each 

Class  of  Iteoii 

p«r  MUkm 

OalloDS. 


0*3882 


0-3720  1  11  0 

0*13280  11  Of 

0*12950  10  9i 

0*0461  0  3  10 

0  3  Oi 


00366 
0*0300 


0*0196 
0*0136 
0*0089 

0*0049 


0  2  6 


1  74 
1  U 
0  9 


0*7940 


01063 
00650 


0  0  5 


0  8  lOi 
0  5  5 


00367iO  3  Of 
002150  I  94 


0*0107;0  0  101 


0-2402' 


1'4570;6  1  5 


2*8794 


Digitized  by 


£,  s,    d. 


>l  12    4f 


3    6     1}< 


a    0    Of 


6     1     5 


ProportioD 
pcrCenLof 
Total  Chaffe. 


10-5 

1*7 

•5 

*4 

•4 


13-5 


12-9 
4-6 

4-5 

1-6 

1*3 

!• 


27-6 


37^ 
2-3 

1-3 

•7 

•4-' 


83 


50*6 


H  19  llf      1 


GrOC 
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The  price  of  fuel  will  Tury  greatly  io  difierent  places.  And  the  descrtptlon 
of  engine  will  also  yary,  and  influence  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  different  descriptions  of  engines,  and  prices  of  fuel,  taken  in  relation  to 
each  other,  will  afford  the  result  sliown  in  tbe.aboYe  table,  and  they  will  stand 
nearly  as  tollows  :— 


Description  of  Eogloe. 


1.  H.P. — Double  powered,  non-condensing  . . 

2.  B.  and  W^— Double  powered,  condensing 

3.  B.  and  W. — Single  powered,  condensing  . . 

4.  Comish.^-Double  powered,  coudensingf . . 

5.  Comith. — Single  powered,  condensingf  . . 

6.  Cornish. — Single  powered,  condensingf  . . 

7.  Taylor's  Comii&.--Siogle  powered  condensingf 


steam 
Pressure. 


30   +0 

3|  -h  atmos. 

^  •¥  atmos. 
30  +  atmos. 
30  -f  atmos, 
45   -f  atmos. 


Coat  of  Fuel, 


t. 

32 
25 
20 
16 
12 
9 
6 


"  Then  is  tlie  relative  economy  of  these  engines  such  that,  for  instance,  the 
engine  No.  6  would  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  with  9s.  worth  of  fue^ 
to  do  which  the  engine  No.  2  would  require  25s.  worth  P— Yes ;  but  against 
this  advantage  must  be  placed  the  vastly  greater  first  cost  the  engine  No.  6, 
and  iu  much  greater  liability  to  accident.  By  the  use  of  the  Cornish  engine 
No.  6  in  {place  of  the  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  No.  2,  a  saving  of  nearly 
0*2d.  per  thousand  gallons  would  be  effected  In  the  fuel  account,  but  the 
capital  account  would  be  increased  fully  O-U, ;  the  resulting  economy  to  set 
against  increased  risk  would,  therefore,  not  exceed  a  twenty-ninth  part  of 
the  whole  charge.  I  should,  therefore.,  be  in  general  disinclined  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  Cornish  engine,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
works  of  such  great  extent  and  so  arranged  that  the  public  would  not  be  in- 
convenienced by  the  stoppage  of  a  single  engine." 

•'  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  works  at  Nottingham,  is  something  less 
than  1/.  per  individual,  supplie«l  by  the  Trent  Water  Company,  but  if  that 
Company  had  the  sole  supply  of  the  district  over  which  its  ^ pes  are  laid,  the 
cost  would  not  exceed  15t.  per  individual.  The  expense  attendant  on  the 
tufvply  of  water  and  management  of  the  works  amounts  to  about  44  per  cent, 
on  the  income,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  proportion  of  the  like  eipense 
In  London." 

-  Too  have  stated  that,  on  the  system  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure, 
smaller  instead  of  larger  mains  would  suffice.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  one 
town,  where  a  high  pressure  was  put  on  old  mains  and  distribuury  pipes 
constructed  tor  a  low  pressure,  the  pipes  which  burst  were  very  few,  and  the 
ineonvrnience  (which  U  was  anticipated  would  be  very  great)  was  incon- 
iiderable.  Does  your  practical  experience  enable  you  to  express  a  confident 
opinion  that  the  mains  and  ordinary  distributary  pipes  for  the  system  of 
periodical  supply  would  not  be  required  to  be  extensively  superseded,  and 
others  of  greater  thickness  substituted  for  the  application  of  a  system  of  con- 
stant supply,  under  a  system  of  moderate  high  pressure,  such  as  that  con- 
templated P^Yes ;  the  amount  of  pressure  does  not  practically  enter  Into  the 
determination  of  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of  main  pipes.  Any  thickness  at 
which  mains  can  in  the  regular  course  of  foundry  business  be  cast  will  afford 
many  times  the  strength  requisite  to  retain  water  under  a  pressure  of  150 
feet  In  fact,  pipes  are  i*oportioned  according  to  the  difficulty  of  running 
the  metal  and  adjusting  the  core ;  and,  in  practice,  it  is  customary  to  pre- 
scribe a  thickness  of,  at  most,  one-fifth  the  square  root  of  the  diameter 
( •  18  >%/  rf  )»  a  proportion  which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  strain  arising 
from  the  pressure.  Pipes  are  now  cast  lighter  than  formerly,  although  the 
pressure  under  which  water  was  usually  transmitted  has  been  increased. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  method  by  which  you  ascertain  the  dimensions 
of  pipes  for  a  consUnt  supply  to  the  attic  stories  ?— Assuming  the  case  of  a 
street  of  bouses  600  yards  long,  I  proceed  thus :— I  first  asceruin,  perhaps, 
by  the  parish  books,  the  numbers  and  rentals  of  the  houses;  1  then  estimate 
the  consumption  of  water  io  each  house  in  gallons  at  12f  v'rent  in  pounds, 
which  I  find  by  experience  to  afford  a  result  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  will  permit. 

"  This  gives  for  houses  of  6/.  rent  40  gallons  per  diem  ;  lOl,  rent  56  gallons 
per  diem  ;  20/. rent  88  gallons  i^er  diem;  50/.  rent  163  gallons  per  diem  ;  100/. 
rent  260  gallons  per  diem ,  2C0/.  rent  410  gallons  per  diem ;  500/.  rent  756 
gallons  per  diem.  To  obUin  a  proper  practical  taper,  I  divide  the  length  of 
the  pipe  into  portions  of  about  200  yards,  and  assign  to  each  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  conveyed ;  thus 

Final  200  yards  .  13,000  gallons  per  diem. 

Middle  200  yards  11,000+ 13.000^.24,000 

First  200  yards       8,000  +  24,000-32,000 
I  next  consider  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water  will  be  consumed  in  the 
four  or  five  hours  elapsing  between  breakfast  and  dinner :  to  err  on  the  safe 
side,  I  assume  the  delivery  to  take  place  in  four  hours,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  taken  off  from  each  length  has  to  be  passed  to  the  end  of  that  length- 


It  will  soroetUnes  happen  that  the  reservoir  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained 
is  nearly  on  the  level 'of  the  attic  stories,  and  that  in  consequence  perhaps  not 
more  than  four  feet  of  head  can  be  allowed  on  eadi  length  of  200  yards  to 
produce  the  velocity  and  overcome  the  friction :  allowing  this  quantity  in 
the  case  assumed,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  apply  the  formula, 


'^7'T'^• 


*  Expanslrt  actloo, 


which  I  have  found  to  apply  with  great  exactness :  in  tliis  formula  (q)  repre- 
sents the  number  of  gallons  to  be  delivered  per  hour,  (/)  the  length  of  the 
pippin  yards,  (A)  the  head  in  feet,  and  (d)  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  iu  inches. 
We  now  obtain  the  following  diameters,  first  200  yards  5^  inches ;  second 
ditto  4^  inches ;  third  ditto  3^  Inches ;  to  which,  adding  half  an  inch  for 
possible  contraction  by  corrosion,  the  practical  diameters  become  six  inches, 
five  inches,  and  four  inches  for  a  street  producing  in  London  a  water  rental 
of  at  least  300/. 

"  What  would  be  the  saving  in  the  sise  of  the  pipes  consequent  on  tlie  sys- 
tem of  constant  supply  as  compared  with  the  Intermittent  system  P— The 
diameters  of  the  service-pipes  and  sub-mains  are  diminished  about  one-third, 
and  the  weights  of  the  pipes  about  one-half. 

'*  Ybe  saving  in  the  size  of  the  service-pipes,  the  mains,  and  so  forth,  would 
compensate  for  the  cost  of  throwing  up  by  engbies  an  additional  quantity  of 
water  to  meet  the  apprehended  waste  and  additional  consumption,  and  keep- 
ing it  constantly  on  P— Yes ;  and  the  management  is  much  more  easy,  and 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  water  be- 
comes miyh  fewer,— in  fact,  it  demands  very  little  attention  indeed,  where 
the  water  is  constantly  running  through  the  pipes;  but  where  the  water  Is 
given  at  intervals,  many  persons  are  put  to  great  inconvenience ;  then  they 
are  complaining,  and  must  be  attended  to ;  and  the  ball-cocks  when  they  go 
down  will  stick  very  frequently,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a  great  waste  of 
water,  so  that  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  not  well  applied.  The  waste  is 
very  great  on  the  intermittent  supply,  much  more,  I  am  satisfied,  than  most 
engineers  are  aware  of.  We  have  found,  in  many  instances,  where  our  sup- 
ply has  been  turned  off  a  particular  street  for  a  short  time,  the  ball-cock  of  a 
cistern  has  gone  down,  and  the  water  run  to  waste  after  being  again  turned 
on.  That  happens  in  all  towns  where  the  supply  is  intermittent ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  waste  from  this  and  some  other  causes  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  occurs  in  a  constant  supply. 

*'In  stating  generally  your  view  that  the  supply  of  a  town  by  the  medium 
of  a  constant  supply  and  high  pressure  is  quite  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
under  the  other  system  of  an  intermittent  supply,  do  you  take  into  considera- 
tion that.  In  the  one  case  of  constant  supply  and  high  pressure,  there  would 
be  greater  advantage  to  the  people  and  a  greater  supply  of  water  P— I  did  not 
take  that  into  consideraiion  in  the  first  instance ;  but  I  think  the  saving  in 
the  number  of  officers  and  in  other  respects  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  cost  of  pumping  that  quantity  of  water ;  for  the  mere  cost  of  raising  tlie 
water  is  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  expenses  of  a  Water  Company  :  a  great 
many  expenses  are  permanent  standing  expenses ;  the  greater  proportion  are 
in  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  quantity  of  water  lifted.— For  4«.  4«/.  a 
house,  we  give  tlie  constant  >upply  of  water  which  is  required  for  the  use  ot 
a  cottager's  family. 

"  Under  the  existing  circumstances  at  the  prices  charged  and  the  benefit  con- 
ferred, do  the  Company  divide  actually  five  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  P— Tes, 
and  the  50/.  shares  of  the  Company  sell  at  from  70/.  to  73/.  each,  and  have 
done  so  for  some  years.  The  dividends  of  the  Company  are  3/.  on  each  50/. 
share,  and  that  is  considered  In  the  transfer  of  shares  to  represent  a  value 
of  70/. 

**  If  a  city  were  situate  near  a  very  high  elevation,  on  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  place  the  reservobr,  say  300  feet,  giving  a  greater  pressure  for  the 


tenants'  communication  pipes  in  the  lower  districts  than  is  requisite  for  tlie 
yarious  purposes  of  constant  supply,  at  high  pressure,  have  you  any  plan  of 
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meeting  such  efttet,  or  modifying  such  preiture  P— In  raeb  etM  I  ihouM  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  leading  main  from  tbe  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the 
lower,  lay  off  the  sub- mains  and  senrices  by  lines  of  equal  altitude,  and  re* 
dure  the  pressure  at  proper  decrements  of  height  by  a  loaded  ralve,  as  shown 
by  the  sketch.'* 

FlLTftATION. 

Mr.  Hawksley  stated  that  with  regard  to  filtration,  that  it  is  always  advan- 
taceous  to  filter  water  which  is  not  naturally  bright,  to  clear  it  from  matters 
hf'ld  in  suspension.  If  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  filtering-bed  be  very 
considerable,  prior  subsidence  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  but  if  the 
surface  be  limited,  and  the  thickness  small  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  water 
10  be  treated,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  artificial  filters  are  employed,  then 
it  becoires  necessary  to  resort  to  previous  subsidence.  There  are  particles  so 
fine  and  minute,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  deposited  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
though  they  may  be  detained  by  filterst  if  the  operation  be  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously conducted.  At  Nottingham,  the  construction  of  the  filter  is  this  : 
the  reservoir  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  is  excavated  in  a  natural  stratum  of  clean  sand  and  gravel,  through 
which  the  water  slowly  percolates  to  a  distance  of  150  feet  from  the  river. 
The  adventitious  soi'd  matter  is  gently  deposited  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  from 
which  it  is  washed  away  by  the  action  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  fater 
comes  down  the  river  exceedingly  thick,  and  discoloured  by  peat  and  other 
vegetable  matters ;  it  is  sometimes  of  the  coloor  of  tea :  nevertheless  filtration 
through  the  bed  of  150  feet  renders  the  water  perfectly  pellucid.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  has  been  bright  from  a  recent  sweeping,  a  pin  may  be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  reservoir  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  produces  vegetation  of  the  ttmftrvn  genus,  which  Is  removed 
at  short  Intervals  of  about  three  weeks  each  in  summer  and  of  about  six  weeks 
in  winter,  by  pumping  out  the  water  and  tbe  use  of  the  broom.  To  prevent 
the  small  communication-pipes  ftrom  being  choked  by  the  accldenUl  intro- 
duction of  leaves  and  other  extraneous  substances,  the  water  is  drawn  through 
large  sieves  of  fine  strainer  cloth.  In  addition  to  the  reservoir  there  is  a  filter 
tunnel  passing  through  a  similar  stratum  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
adjoining  lands.  This  tunnel  is  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  half-brick  thick, 
and  being  laid  without  mortar  or  cement,  cost  only  10«.  a  foot,  Including  ex- 
cavation to  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  office  of  the  reservoir,  in  addition  to  the 
filtration  through  the  bank,  Is  to  receive  and  accumulate  the  water  during 
the  time  the  engine  is  not  at  work.  The  tunnel  Is  formed  shnply  for  the  pur- 
po!>e  ot  filtration,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  exposing  the  water  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.— The  water  is  transmitted  to  the  upper  reservoir  by  an  en- 
gine along  a  main-pipe,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town  and 
supplies  all  the  inferior  pipes  in  its  course.  The  upper  reservoir,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  this  pipe,  receives  the  excess  of  water  pumped  by  the  engine, 
and  returns  It  down  the  same  pipe  so  soon  as  the  engine  ceases  to  act,  and 
licnce  a  constant  supply  is  maintained  without  difliculty,  trouble,  or  expense. 
The  distance  uf  the  sue  of  the  filtering  and  subsiding  reservoirs  would  not 
occasion  such  expense  or  inconvenience  as  to  prescribe  close  limits.  The  en- 
gineering difficulties  would  be  very  insignificant,  and  the  expense  really 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  resulting  advantages.  Not  the  least  of  which 
would  be  the  securement  of  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water  fbr  several  ages 
to  come. 

If  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis  it  were  found  desirable  to  take  up  the 
water  of  the  Thames  in  Its  fVill  purity  above  Windsor,  and  erect  filters  or 
subsiding  beds  iherenl)Out,  the  probable  expense  of  its  transmission  above 
a  supply  taken  up  near  the  metropolis  would  be  fbr  the  transmission 
of  500  gallons  of  water  per  second  two  mains,  each  of  60  inches  diameter, 
would  be  requisite.  The  resistance  from  friction  may  be  calculated  from  the 
formula  for  long  pipes 

*^  140rf«' 
in  which  (P)  represents  the  horse-power  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction, 
(/)  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  Inches,  (Q)  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered 
in  one  second,  and  {d)  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  From  this  we  ascertain  that 
the  resistance  arising  from  friction  in  pipes  of  the  given  size,  and  25  miles 
long,  would  require  less  than  450  h.  p.  beyond  the  force  employed  to  raise  the 
water  into  an  elevated  reservoir.  If  this  reservoir  were  situated  at  a  height 
of  220  feet,  the  steam  power  required  to  taitt  the  water  would  be  about  2000 
nominal  horses,  and  the  total  power  to  be  employed  in  transmitting  and  rais- 
ing 500  gallons  of  water  per  second  would  amount  to  less  than  2500  horses. 
The  cost  of  the  main  pipes  would  be  about  1,000,000/- ;  of  the  engines  and 
machinery,  with  some  reserve  of  power,  about  150,000/. ;  and  of  the  tanks  and 
reservoirs  probably  200,000/.  A  first  investment  of  15f.  per  head,  or  M,  of 
addition  to  the  annual  water  charge  of  each  of  the  population  would  there- 
fore enable  a  constant  supply  of  (he  purest  soft  water  to  be  delivered  at  all 
hours,  and  into  every  story  throughout  London,  and  that  without  Injury  to 
the  interest  of  the  existing  companies  who  might  derive  their  supplies  from 
this  common  source.  A  wry  considerable  economy  of  management  and 
working  expenses  would  indeed  result  from  this  consolidation  of  engineering 


operationi  wlu^  would  go  fisr  la  rsductimi  of  the  inereased  charge  of  %d.  per 
annum. 

St^ppLY  OK  Wxrea  for  Baths. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  stated  that  he  had  been  consulted  in  respect  to 
public  baths,  and  had  been  engaged  in  making  some  private  batbs.>-On  the 
assumption  that  one  hogshead,  or  54  gallons  of  water,  would  suffice  for  the 
ablution  of  each  person,  the  cost  of  pumping  and  engine  expenses  for  100 
persons  per  diem  would  be  threepence,  and  the  extra  expense  of  filtration  by 
artificial  means  something  less  than  2i/.  more.— The  expense  of  fuel  for  best- 
ing 100  hogsheads  of  «  ater  fh>m  a  mean  temperature  of,  say  52<>,  for  baths, 
to  blood  heat,  or  say  98«,  would  require  270  lb.  of  Newcastle  coal,  which 
would  eost  in  London  about  3«.  In  addition  to  this,  a  further  quantity  of 
fuel  would  be  required  to  replace  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  evaporation,  and 
conduction,  which  would  be  subject  to  great  variation  according  to  drcuia- 
stances.  An  equal  quantity  of  coal  would  in  general,  however,  be  suffieietit 
for  this  purpose.  On  a  larger  scale  there  would  be  some  saving. — ^The  whole 
expense  of  hot  baths  in  numbers  of  not  less  than  100  per  diem  would  stand 
nearly  thus  for  each  person  for  the  single  bath  : — 

*.   rf. 

Water 0    OJ 

Fuel 0    OJ 

Attendance 0    1 

Interest  on  building  and  incidentals       0    1 

0  2t 
The  probable  cost  of  maintaining  a  tepid  swimming  bath,  snppose  90  firel 
long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  of  the  average  depth  of  5  feet,  and  supposing 
10,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  dally  admited  Into  it,  woukl  l>e  for  warmiag 
that  quantity  of  water,  about  2  cwt.  of  coal,  and  it  would  probably  In  prac- 
tice require  4  or  5  cwt.  in  addition  to  sustain  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  A 
remunerative  charge  for  the  Use  of  the  tepid  bath  would  probably  be  about 
2<2.  per  head,  if  taken  by  200  or  300  persons  per  diem. 

Fountains. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  water  for  fountains,  Mr.  H.  stated  that  a  jet  de- 
livered under  a  pressure  of  36  feet  through  a  plate  pierced  with  a  half-inch 
aperture,  would  deliver  900  gallons  per  hour  to  a  height  of  30  feet  or  up- 
wanis,  at  an  expense  of  2\d.  per  hour.  An  inch  orifice  would  deliver  fo«r 
times  this  quantity  to  a  height  somewhat  greater,  and  would  be  charged  about 
gtf.  per  hour. 

Supposing  the  water  works  maintained  by  the  town,  and  that  it  was  deter- 
minetl  to  supply  the  public  founulns  at  the  expense  of  pumping  only,  a 
half-inch  jet  would  cost  per  hour,  Including  Coals,  wages,  and  the  vorlung 
expenses  of  the  engine,  very  nearly  \d,^  or  for  a  day  of  14  hours,  7ii.  per  dlcm, 
and  an  Inch  jet  U.  per  hour,  or  2«.  4rf.  per  diem.  This  is  the  cost  at  Not- 
tingham, where  the  water  is  raised  135  feet ;  but  under  other  circumstances  it 
might  be  less  \  and  for  the  cost  of  pumping  only  for  small  wayside  fountains 
d^lvering  say  one  or  two  hogsheads  of  water  per  hour,  would  be  |ci.  to  Itf. 
per  diem. 

WaTBRINO   and   ClKANSINO   SrftEBTS. 

Mr.  H.  stated  that  for  watering,  the  rule  of  assessment  is  \d,  per  squaiv 
yard  of  surface  watered,  if  for  small  surfaces,  and  \d,  if  for  extensive  surfaces , 
for  the  season. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  charge  fur  water  for  watering  tbe  streets  Is  some- 
times 2\d,  per  ton,  and  one  ton  it  is  ascertained  will  water  so  as  to  lay  the 
dust  of  GOO  squaie  yards  of  gravel  or  Macadamized  roads,  or  400  square  yards 
of  granite  paved  roads.  It  api)cars  that  the  number  of  days  for  which  tbe 
water  is  required  to  lay  the  dust  is,  on  the  average  of  20  years*  experience, 
about  120  per  annum.  A  common  charge  is  \d,  per  square  yard  for  the  water 
for  a  season.  When  th^  parishes  perform  the  service,  it  Is  usually  at  from 
\\d,  to  1A»  per  pound  on  the  rental.  Now  what  would  be  your  charge  of  the 
expense  of  water  per  house  of  20  feet  frontage  for  the  season  ?— Our  charge  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  a  street  one  mile  long  and  15  yards  betmeen  the  kirb- 
stones,  would,  by  our  charge  per  ton,  be  16/,;  for  twice  over,  32/. ;  \»hich 
with  houses  of  seven  yards  fruntage  would  be  a  charge  of  1«.  6<f.  per  house,  or 
allowing  for  occasional  vacant  spaces  in  the  row  of  houses,  say  2*.  per  house 
for  the  supply  of  water  during  the  like  season.^For  watering  streets  tvice 
per  diem,  1  think  one  man  might,  with  proper  and  properly -place<l  apparatos 
for  jets,  effect  the  watering  of  abou  t  one  mile.  Supposing  the  wages  to  be  2Q«. 
and  expense  of  hose  10«.,  or  altogether  30f.,  per  week,  the  additional  expense 
for  labour  would  be  about  If.  6</.per  annum  (omitting  the  Sundays),  or  alk>«- 
ing  for  vacancies,  say  2t. 

It  IS  sU'.ed  that  an  ordinary  sweeper  usually  sweeps  1000  square  yards  of 
pavement  per  diem,  and  a  good  labourer  of  the  class  about  one  half  more,  and 
that  the  expense  of  sweeping  by  hand  labour  is  between  2/.  and  3/.  per  mile  of 
street  15  yards  wide.  Have  you  had  any  observations  of  the  labour  and  tx* 
pense  of  the  more  effectual  mode  of  cleansing  granite  or  wood  paremeot  %J 
scouring  with  a  jetP^No  precise.observations.    I  have  seen  an  open  space  of 
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mbont  1500  tqaart  yards  of  Itvel  t»Tfment  cleaiued  in  1mm  than  20  mimites 
by  water  acting  onder  a  pressurt  of  80  f«et« 

Watering  Oardbns. 

In  respect  to  the  watering  of  gardens,  it  would  appear  that  one  man  with  a 
jet  of  the  force  to  rise  50  feet  perpendicular  height  would  with  that  one  jet, 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  coromand  an  area  of  about  2000  square  yards. 
From  your  information,  that  about  40  jets  would  command  a  length  of  a  mile 
of  road,  and  that  one  man  might  water  that  mile  twice  a  day,  may  it  not  be 
inferred  that  by  a  proper  distribution  of  pipes  and  arrangement  of  cocks  one 
man  might  water  20  acres  of  garden  ground  in  a  day  P  Yes;  for  although  2  mi  lea 
of  such  a  road  contains  only  10  acres,  the  range  commanded  by  an  equal  num- 
Ur  of  jets  would  in  a  garden  command  twice  that  area,  and  the  interruptions 
would  be  much  fewer  than  in  a  public  road. — It  is  stated  to  bea  heavy  wetting 
shower  when  the  excess  fills  gutters,  and,  running  away,  covers  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  How  many  tons  of  water  would  fall  in 
audi  a  shower  on  an  acre  P  A  fall  of  rain  sufficient  to  cover  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  iVth  of  an  inch  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fully  saturate 
the  dust  of  a  public  thoroughfare :  this  quantity  is  equal  to  750  gallons,  or 
about  3i  tonf,  or  2  loads  of  water  per  acre. — In  what  time  would  such  a  quan- 
tity be  delivered  from  a  hose  by  a  jet  under  the  moderate  pressure  of  50  feet  P 
The  velocity,  and  consequently  the  time,  will  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus :  a  contracted  jet,  issuing  under  a  pressure  of 
50  feet,  at  a  |ths  aperture,  will  deliver  750  gallons  in  14  or  15  minutes :  a 
judiciously  formed  nozzle  will  deliver  the  same  quantity  in  10  minutes.— The 
rate  of  expense  of  laying  down  a  set  of  water  pipes  per  acre  would  be  from 
15/.  to  30/.  according  to  circumstances,  and  at  tlie  cost  of  supply  at  Notting- 
ham of  3d.  per  1000  gallons  a  fall  of  water  equivalent  to  a  shower  would  be 
given  at  2ld,  per  shower  per  acre. 

it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Braid  wood  that,  in  London,  26  men  working  an  engine 
of  two  7-incb  barrels  will  throw  a  ifth  of  an  inch  jet  50  feet  high ;  and  the 
following  is  an  account  of  some  experiments  made  at  the  works  of  the  South- 
wark  Water  Company,  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  existing  works  to 
afford  several  jets  for  street  cleansing  or  for  extinguishing  fires. 

EXPSRIMRIITS   ON   JrTS   OV   WaTXR. 

"  Smtli  ^  Rpperimentf  made  sm  the  31s/  Jatmary,  1844,  to  atcertam  the 
Height  that  a  Jet  qf  Water  will  rite  from  the  Mains  and  Servicee  belong- 
ing to  the  Southwark  Water  Company,  under  a  Fixed  Pretswe  ^120 
Feet. 

The  first  trial  was  made  in  Union-street,  between  High-iireet  and  Gravel- 
lane,  Borough,  over  an  extent  of  800  yards  of  7-inch  main,  and  through  the 
fire-brigade  stand-pipes,  hose,  and  jets. 

This  7-inch  main  is  conaected  to  the  9-inch  main  in  the  High-street, 
Borough,  which,  after  a  run  of  500  yards,  is  Joined  to  200  yards  of  12.inch 
main,  and  then  continued  by  550  yards  of  15-inch  main  to  the  great  main 
leading  from  the  Company's  works  at  Battersea,  making  a  total  distance  et 
5500  yards  from  the  place  where  the  experiment  is  made. 
One  2i-incb  stand  pipe,  with  40  feet  of  hose,  and  flinch  jet,  rose  50  feet. 
Two    21  „         „  40  „  i  „  45  „ 

Three  2i  „         „  40  „  |  „  40  „ 

Fbuf    24  „  „  40  „  i  „  85  H 

Five     2|  „         „  40  „  f  „  30  „ 

Six      24  „  „  40  ,»  i  „  27  H 

Then  all  the  fire-plugs  on  the  main  were  closed  except  the  first  and  one  24- 
ittefa  stand-pipe,  with  160  feet  of  hose,  and  a  |-inch  jet  rose  40  feet. 

The  qoantlty  of  water  delivered  from  the  same  main  through  one  stand- 
pipe  and  different  lengths  of  hose  was  as  follows,  via.  :-* 
One  24-ui.  stand  pipe,  40  feet  of  hose,  |-in.  jet,  delivered  96  gals,  in  59  sec. 
One  24  „  80  „  f  „  112       „       65  „ 

One  24  „  160  „  i  „  116      „       70  „ 

One  2}  „  40  „  2i  „  118       „       27  „ 

The  second  trial  in  Tooley-street  off  a  9  inch  main,  1400  yards  in  length, 
connected  to  1000  yards  of  15-inch,  and  6650  yards  from  the  works.* 
One  24-inch  stand  pipe,  40  feet  of  hose,  l-inch  jet,  rose  60  feet. 
Two  24  „  40  „  {-inch,  difference  not  perceptible. 

„  40  „  i-inch  jet,  rose  45  feet. 

tf  40  „  *  ,! 


40 


Four  24 

Six    2| 

Quantity  delivered  from  the  same  main  through — 
One  2i-inch  stand  pipe,  40  feet  of  hose,  {-inch  jet,  114  gah.  In  64  sec. 
Four  2J  „  40  „  J        „       115      „      75  „ 

Six    2i  „  40  „  i        „        112       „       78  „ 

Four-inch  service  in  Tooley-strcct,  200  yards  long,  supplied  through  200 

yards  of  5-inch  pipe,  from  9- inch  main  one  2i4nch  stand  pipe,  fixed  on  the 

4.lnch  service  near  the  S-inch  pipe,  with  40  feet  of  hose  }.inch  jet,  rose  40 

feet  *,  two  24-inch  stand  pipe  {-inch  jet,  rose  31  feet. 
One  2|-inch  stand  pipe  fixed  at  end  of  service. 
200  yards  fVom  5.inch  pipe,  40  feet  of  hose,  f-inch  jet,  rose  34  feet. 
Two  2)*inch  stand  pipe,        40  „  f  „  23  „ 

Quantity  delivered  from  the  plug  near  the  5-inch  main  through — 
One  24-inch  stand  pipe,  40  feet  of  hose,  {-inch  jet,  1 12  gals,  in  82  sec. 


Twos} 


40 


t 


117 


108  „ 


Quantity  from  end  plug  of  service  200  yards  from  the  5-inch  main — 
One  2i.inch  stand  pipe,  40  feet  of  hose,  {-inch  jet,  112  gals,  in  90  sec. 
Two  2  J  „  40  „  4        „        114       „     118.." 

In  confirmation  of  these  results  it  is  stated  tn  answer  to  some  inquiries 
made  at  Philadelphia,  that  *'  the  mater  will  rise  from  a  hose  attached  to  a 
fire-plug  in  the  street  at  the  extreme  point  of  delivery,  during  the  night  to 
the  height  of  about  45  or  50  feet.  During  the  day  when  the  consumption  of 
water  is  very  great,  it  will  not  rise  more  than  20  to  30  feet.  Do  these  results 
correspond  with  your  experience  and  observations  P— Yes,  they  do.  But  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  groat  diminution  of  velocity,  and  consequently 
of  elevation,  observable  in  tlie  least  favourable  experiment  of  each  set,  is  to 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  great  aggregate  area  of  the  jets  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  stand-pipe  and  hose. 

Although  the  height  to  which  water  will  rise  from  jets  is  in  general,  in 
cenaequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  half  the  height  due  to  the 
pressure,  will  it  not,  in  a  hose  or  in  a  pipe,  rise  to  the  full  level,  so  that  it 
may  be  poured  out  to  extinguish  fires,  or  used  for  any  purpose  from  the  full 
height  P— When  the  water  is  not  in  motion,  it  will  lise  to  the  level  of  the 
reservoir.  When  it  is  in  motion,  there  will  be  friction  in  the  main  pipes,  by 
which  the  height  will  be  in  some  degree  diminisheil.  When  the  main  pipes 
are  of  considerable  site,  compared  with  the  area  of  the  jet,  this  friction  will 
be  insignificant.  The  higher  water  is  carried  in  a  pipe,  or  Uie  higher  the 
noczte  of  a  hose  pipe  fs  carried,  the  more  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  Is 
avoided,  if  a  jet  acting  under  a  pressure  of  100  feet,  attained  an  elevation  of 
50  feet  when  discharged  from  the  level  of  the  pavement,  then  if  the  hose  pipe 
were  elevaterl  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  a  jet  would  still  be  given  of  probably 
20  or  25  feet  high.  By  this  means  the  water  would  attain  an  elevation  of  70 
or  75  feet  high,  in  place  of  50 ;  hence  the  advantage  of  carrying  a  hose-pipe 
up-stairs,  or  up  a  ladder,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  height  of  the  story 
where  the  fire  occurs.  Another  advantage  gained  by  carrying  up  the  hose 
pipe  is  a  better  direction  of  the  jet,  and^more  certain  application  of  the  water 
tluin  can  be  had  from  the  ground. 


ExPKicaB  OF  Raising  Wats»  by  Stsam  Powbb,  bt  Mr.  Faret. 

To  give  a  correct  l«lea  of  the  performance  of  the  most  economical  steam- 
engines  yet  constrocted.  Mr.  Farey  has  made  the  following  computations  :— 

Taylor's  engine,  at  United  Mines,  which  has  made  the  highest  performance 
of  any  yet  constrocted,  has  on  an  average  of  all  the  variations  of  its  iierform- 
ance,  during  the  12  months  of  the  year  1941  raised  924  millions  pounds  weight 
of  water,  one  fbot  high,  by  each  bushel  of  coal  which  has  been  consumed  by 
it ;  and  in  1842  the  average  was  99|  millions. 

An  average  of  the  two  years  would  he  95f  millions.  A  bushel  of  the  coal 
actually  used  Is  considered  on  an  average  to  weigh  94  pounds,  and  if  Taylor's 
engine  be  reckoned  to  raise  only  94  m^llons  pounds  one  foot  high,  by  the 
consumption  of  each  bushel  of  94  pounds,  then  one  pound  of  coal  will  raise 
one  million  pounds  of  Water  one  fbot  high. 

As  a  million  pounds  Is  not  a  very  conceivable  quantity,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  16,000  cubic  fret  of  water  (which  reckoning  each  cubic  foot  to  weigh 
62J  pounds,  would  be  a  million  pounds  weight)  raised  one  foot  high.  Or  if 
the  height  be  reckoned  at  10  feet,  instead  of  one  foot,  then  It  would  be  1«00 
cubic  feet  of  water  raised  10  feet  high,  by  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of 
coal. 

To  render  this  more  c?ear,  suppose  an  apartment  20  feet  square  on  the  floor, 
between  ihe  walls,  to  be  filled  4  feet  deep  with  water,  like  a  large  bath,  it 
Would  contain  the  1600  cubic  feet  of  water.  And  supiiosing  another  uppt'r 
apartment  of  the  same  sire  over  the  former,  the  height  from  the  lower  floor 
to  the  upper  floor  being  10  feet,  then  with  the  consumption  of  one  pound  of 
coal  Taylor's  engine  would  exert  a  sufficient  power  to  raise  all  the  water  from 
the  lower  apartment  into  the  upper  one,  in  ad»lition  to  overcoming  the  frictlt  n 
of  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  and  of  its  pump  work. 

A  robust  labouring  man,  possessing  such  strength  and  capability  of  endur- 
ing exertion,  as  is  an  average  of  that  class  of  men  in  Britain,  would  be  inces- 
santly employed  during  4  hours  26|  minutes  in  performing  the  above  work  , 
such  a  man  co\»!d  work  at  that  rate  during  10  hours  in  a  day,  and  six 
dnys  in  a  week.  Taylor's  engine  would  perform  the  day's  work  of  the  man 
with  a  consumption  of  only  2\  pounds  of  coal. 

A  good  draught  horse  woidd  be  45|  minutes  in  performing  the  above  work 
and  could  continue  to  work  at  that  rate  during  eight  hours  in  a  day,  for  six 
dpys  in  a  wetk.    Taylor's  engine  would  perform  the  day's  work  of  the  hors  c 
with  the  consumption  of  IO4  pounds  of  coal. 

What  is  called  ahorse  power  in  steam  engines,  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Watt,  viz. 
53,000  pounds  force  acting  through  a  space  of  one  foot  per  minute,  is  half  as 
much  more  as  the  average  of  what  a  good  draught  horse  can  do,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue working  during  eight  hours  per  day,  and  for  six  days  per  week. 
^Taylor's  engine,  (or  any  other,)  when  raising  94  millions  per  bushel,  con- 
sumes only  1*98  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  for  each  horse  power  which  is  exertetl 
by  it  in  raising  the  water,  independently  of  overcoming  its  own  friction,  and 
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that  of  the  liQinps.    Or  when  it  exerts  100  hone  it  eonBumes  only  198  pounds 
of  coal  per  hour. 

Taylor's  engine  exerted  1021  horse  power  on  an  average  of  all  the  Tariations 
of  the  power  which  it  exerted  In  the  year  18il,  and  127}  horse  power  in  1842. 
On  an  aferage  of  both  years  it  would  be  115  horse  power,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  aboTe  statement  of  1*98  pounds  of  coal,  would  be  attended  by  a 
consumption  of  227|  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  that  being  on  an  assumption 
that  the  average  performance  during  the  two  years  was  94  millions,  when  in 
^t  It  was  95|  millions. 


ON  THB  FORM  OF  SEWERS. 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  **  Health  of 
Towns**  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  forms  of  lewers,  in  consequence 
of  the  pertinacity  of  the  Westminster  Ck)mmis8lon  in  retaining  a  bad  form. 

Forms  or  Sbwbrs. 

Wm.  Hosking,  C.  £.  thinks  the  best  form  is  that  of  the  longitudinal 
section  of  an  egg  placed  with  its  small  end  down.  It  confines  the  water  when 
there  is  a  small  quantity,  so  that  it  may  act  upon  the  substances  that  pass 
into  the  drain  with  most  effect,  and  it  gives  an  increased  space  to  the  water 
as  the  water  increases  in  depth.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  same  quantity  of 
water  will  carry  over  a  quickly -curved  bottom  substances  which  woukl  re- 
main upon  a  bottom  less  curved,  and  consequently  upon  a  flat  bottom. 

W.  D.  Guthrie,  C.  £.,  holds  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Beek,  Tower  Hamlets* 
Surveyor,  builds  all  new  sewers  with  semicircular  bottoms,  as  does  Mr.  New« 
man,  Surrey  and  Kent  .Surveyor. 

Mr.  Cresy,  C.  E.,  says  that  he  has  often  considered  the  form  used  in  the  Bo- 
rough district,  and  also  the  Westminster  district,  and  in  other  districts ;  and 
his  impression  is,  that  the  form  which  would  nearest  approach  an  egg-shape, 
would  be  the  preferable  one.  There  is  more  economy  in  it,  and  greater 
strength.  If  the  bottom  was  narrower'it  would  give  greater  facility  for  the 
drainage,  and  anything  deposited  in  the  sewer  would  be  more  rvadily  washed 
away,  and  there  would  be  no  deposit  so  great  as  is  the  case  at  Westminster. 
where  they  are  obliged  to  cleanse  them  by  men.  The  operation  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do  it  frequently,  and  it  is  a 
cause  of  great  expense  and  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  If  you  were  to  take 
the  section  of  an  egg,  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  better 
form.  Ton  would  obtain  more  strength  by  that  than  by  any  other  form. 
There  is  less  material  required  in  that  shape  than  is  required  in  the  West- 
minster sewer.  If  you  have  tlie  same  quantity  of  material  to  use  with  the 
egg-shape,  (hat  you  have  with  the  section  of  the  Westminster  sewer,  you  will 
get  a  much  greater  capacity.  In  the  Westminster  district  of  sewers  you  have 
footings  which  extend  considerably  on  each  side,  and  you  are  obliged  to  exca- 
vate the  uhole  trench  to  the  width  of  those  footings;  and  when  you  are  at 
the  depth  of  24  or  25  feet,  that  adds  considerably  to  the  expense. 

Mr.  Kelscy,  City  Surveyor,  says  of  his  sewers,  that  some  of  them  are  true 
ellips^  Inclined  sides  have  been  largely  used.  They  were  introduced  by 
my  predecessor  prior  to  1823.  He  also  states  the  failures  which  have,  ap- 
parently, taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient  strength  of  sewers. 
The  Fleet-street  sewer,  built  in  1668,  and  varying  in  size  from  4  ft.  3  in.  by  2 
ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.,  and  (as  I  recollect  is  noted  Jn  the  record  of  it) 
built  with  9-in.  walls  and  14-in.  contrefortes  at  intervals,  fell  in,  at  three 
separate  places,  in  1715,  1725,  and  1739,  and  was  rebuilt  with  14-in.  walls. 
The  sewer  of  Ludgate-hill  and  street,  built  soon  after  1666,  and  varying  from 
4  ft.  2  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.,  was  repaired,  in  1729,  from  St- 
Paurs  Churchyard  down  to  the  Fleet  ditch,  "  great  part  of  the  walls  having 
fallen  in  and  the  paved  bottom  washed  away."  In  1822  it  agsdn  failed,  and 
great  part  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  The  sewer  at  Walbrouk  fell  in  (1821), 
and  a  body  of  earth  8  feet  square  and  16  feet  high  was  washed  away.  In 
1838  part  of  the  sewer  in  King-street,  Smithfield,  fell  in,  leaving  a  space  from 
the  curb  on  one  side  home  to  the  wall  of  the  houses  on  the  south-east  sMe. 
The  19th  Charles  II.,  cap.  3,  sec.  46  (1667),  the  Act  fur  Rebuikiing  the  City  of 
London,  now  repealed  as  to  sewers,  directs  that  sewers  5  feet  high  and  3  feet 
wide  shall  have  side  walls  I)  brick  thick,  the  top  arch  1  brick  on  cud  ;  the 
bottom  to  be  paved  plain,  and  then  1  brick  on  edge  circular.  The  ancient 
brick  arch  of  the  Walbrook  sewer,  in  Lothbury,  was  1)  brick  thick,  having 
stood  about  four  hundred  years,  until  destroyed  in  1834. 

Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  considers  that  the  sewage  of  towns  may  be  improved 
in  general  construction,  and  rendered  more  economical,  by  the  use  of  egg- 
shaped  sewers,  built  with  radiating  bricks.  He  finds  an  egg-shaped  sewer, 
2  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide,  may  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  at  least  8  feet  for 
about  Zt.  per  foot,  the  bricks  radiating,  and  the  rim  ^  inches  thick.  Such  a 
tewer  will  be  large  enough  for  two-thirds  of  the  streets  of  a  provincial  town, 
if  the  inclination  be  not  less  tlian  1  inch  in  10  feet  Such  a  sewer  would  fre- 
quently drain  500  or  600  houses,  and  would  relatively  answer  the  purpose  of 
secvnd  lised  (4  ft,  6  in.  by  2  ft,  6  in.)  lewers  ia  Loqdoo, 


Profetior  Butler  Williams  enters  Into  the  scientific  inrestigation  at  great 
length,  and  proves  Incontestably  the  superiority  of  the  egg-shaped  sewer 
over  the  Westminster  flat-sfded  sewer. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Westminster  system  is  indeed  unequirocal,  ami 
its  inefficiency  attested  on  all  hands.  Professor  Williams  proves  that  66,669/. 
\5s,  has  been  in  the  last  ten  years  positively  lost  in  the  Westminster  Com- 
mission of  Sewers,  through  the  ignorance  and  perversity  of  its  conductors. 

Mr.  Stevens,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  details  the  notorious  Notting-hill 
case.  The  sewer  has  an  arched  top,  arched  bottom,  and  upright  sides.  There 
are  two  classes  of  sewers  built  under  the  Westminster  regulations,  the  one 
being  3  feet  6  in  height,  and  the  other  about  5  feeL  They  are  both  boilt 
with  a  semicircular  arch  at  the  top,  and  a  segment  of  a  circle  at  the  bottoo, 
with  upright  and  parallel  sides.  The  upright  walls  are  1}  brick,  or  13|in.: 
the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  tup  2  half  bricks,  or  9  inches.—"  On  what  ac- 
count is  the  extra  thickness  of  the  side  walls  ?  Is  it  to  protect  them  from  tlic 
lateral  pressure  P  I  think  so.— Is  that  the  effect  P  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  that  has  not  been  the  effect.— You  speak  from  the  experience  you  have 
had  in  the  construction  of  sewers  at  Notting-hill  and  elsewhere?  Yes.— Is 
the  bottom  the  segment  of  a  large  circle  P  Yes.— Not  semicircular  ?  No; 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  ihit 
sewer  to  provide  against  the  crushing  in  of  tl:e  sides.  Its  stability  depends 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  mortar,  on  its  being  hard,  and  adhering  to  the  sidts 
of  the  bricks.    Tlie  circumstance  of  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  in  the  instance 

1  refer  to,  prevented  the  mortar  setting  ;  the  sewer  becoming  affected  by  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  ground,  the  walls  slid  off  the  footings.  The  form  of 
the  exterior  of  the  sewer  ^is  fiat  at  the  bottom,  with  footings  under  the  side 
walls,  spreading  out  a  considerable  way  on  each  side  of  the  sewer :  the  per- 
pendicular walls  are  built  upon  these  footings.  I  have  seen  several  of  the 
arched  sewers,  and  I  know  of  none  in  which  a  failure  has  taken  place  in  the 
9-inch  arch,  although  but  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  the  &ide  walls  of  the 
Westminster  sewers.  The  soil  there  (at  Notting-hill)  is  a  stiff  cl«y  very  liab'e 
to  sodden  slips.  It  is  filled  with  fissures,  and  in  wet  weather,  the  water  find- 
ing its  way  into  these  fissures,  causes  large  masses  to  slide ;  and  wlthoot  a 
moment's  notice  it  will  sink  suddenly,  so  that  the  sewer  might  be  subject  to 
great  and  sudden  pressure.  In  the  first  instance  we  did  not  strut  it,  l)ecanse 
the  ground  appeared  to  be  firm,  and  we  thought  it  would  stand.  Afterwards 
we  strutted  it,  as  we  thought  very  securely,  but  the  pressure  of  the  ground 
was  not  only  such  as  to  crush  the  ground  but  the  struts  as  well.  The  sever 
is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  tlie  strata  in  the  direction  of  the  hill ;  so  that 
the  pressure  was  greater  on  one  side  of  the  sewer  than  on  the  other.  It  may 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  some  account  of  the  progress  of  that  failure.  The 
sewer  was  commenced  so  long  since  as  November,  1842 ;  application  was  thfo 
made  to  the  commissioners  for  permission  to  make  a  sewer  across  the  ground 
at  Notting-hill,  which  |)ermfssion  was  granted.  The  work  was  contrscted 
fpr,  and  in  my  opinion  done  in  a  very  superior  manner :  the  bricks  lere 
good,  and  the  lime  and  sand  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  About  December  it 
failed  by  the  crushing  in  of  the  sides.  The  proprietor  of  the  ground  called 
my  attention  to  the  failure  in  the  first  instance,  from  having  observed  the 
falling  of  the  ground  on  the  top  of  the  sewer,  which  had  some  time  previously 
been  filled  in  level,  but  was  then  lying  hollow.  I  went  into  the  sewer,  sod 
through  it  as  far  as  practicable,  and  found  that  the  sides  had  collapsed.  On 
further  examination  I  found  that  the  ground  had  slipped  to  an  extent  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  sewer,  and  upon  excavating  and  opening  tbesever 
the  width  between  the  side  walls  was  found  to  be  only  1  ft.  7  in.,  instead  of 

2  ft.  6  in.,  the  size  it  was  originally  built.  The  persons  in  attendance  from 
the  commissioners  reported  that  a  failure  had  taken  place.  I  was  summoocd 
to  attend  the  commissioners,  and  laid  before  them  a  copy  of  the  report  1  bad 
made  to  my  employer,  stating  that  I  believed  the  failure  to  have  originated 
in  the  form  of  the  sewer,  and  not  in  any  deficiency  in  the  workmanship.  The 
commissioners  however  thought  otherwise,  and  said  they  could  allow  no  dif- 
ference to  be  made  in  the  form,  and  it  must  be  rebuilt  in  the  same  form ;  that 
they  would  send  a  person  down  from  their  office  to  be  constantly  on  the  spot, 
and  to  give  directions  from  time  to  time  to  the  workmen,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  done  in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  The  sewer  was  most 
carefully  rebuilt;  the  whole  height  of  the  sewer  was  strutted,  parallel  planlu 
of  three  inches  in  thickness  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  sewer,  and  sus- 
tained in  their  position  by  short  transverse  struts  cut  from  the  end  of  scaffold- 
poles,  and  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  three  sets  of  tbeca 
struttings  in  the  height,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  uo- 
protected.  When  about  a  hundred  feet  of  the  sewer  had  been  constructed  in 
this  way,  and  the  ground  filled  in  upon  it,  we  perceived  indications  ot  a  fresh 
failure,  and  in  three  or  four  days  after,  the  pressure  of  the  ground  became  so 
great,  that  the  ends  of  the  struts  «  ere  in  many  cases  forced  through  the  3* 
inch  planks,  and  the  planks  themselves  bent  hollow.  Hence  we  were  obliged 
to  take  it  up  a  second  time  ;  my  employer  then  applied  to  the  commissioners 
for  permission  to  put  in  a  sewer  of  a  different  ^rm  in  order  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  failure  arose  from  a  deficiency  of  workmanship  or  any  inade* 
quacy  in  the  form.  I  attended  tlie  commissioners  on  the  day  when  that  letter 
WM  read,  ai^  had  a  very  long  cooferepce  with  them  upon  the  sabjecti  they 
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vish^  to  know  the  altfration  we  proposed  to  make,  and  I  rabmltted  to  them 
a  lection  of  a  differently  formed  sewer,  the  sides  being  arched  as  well  as  the 
top  and  bottom— a  similar  form  to  that  adopted  by  the  Finsbury  division,  but 
rather  more  round;  I  thought  this  necessary,  In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
wetness  and  want  of  solidity  in  the  ground.  Some  discussion  arose  with  the 
commissioners  on  that  question ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  urged  that  the  ex- 
pense of  such  experimental  sewer  would  be  borne  entirely  by  my  employer, 
but  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  inadequate  it  should  be  talsen  up  and 
replaced  by  any  other  they  might  require,  at  oar  cost.  It  ended,  however, 
in  their  refusing  to  allow  any  alteration  to  be  made.  Immediately  afterwards, 
feeling  that  the  ground  was  our  own,  and  that  we  had  a  right  to  make  ex- 
periments upon  it  without  reference  to  the  commissioners,  we  commenced  a 
sewer  of  a  new  form,  intending,  if  our  experiment  succeeded,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  commissioners  to  the  subject,  and  to  request  their  inspection. 
One  day,  however,  during  the  progress  of  this  experimental  sewer,  we  received 
a  notice  from  the  commissioners,  stating  that  they  understood  we  were  mak- 
ing a  sewer  of  different  form  from  that  prescribed  by  their  regulations,  and 
cautioning  us  from  making  such  a  sewer,  because  if  made  in  that  form  they 
should  not  adopt  it,  if  required  so  to  do.  We  paid  no  attention  to  that  no- 
tice at  the  time,  not  intending  it  to  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  sewer,  un- 
less they  might  be  induced  to  adopt  it  in  the  event  of  success.  We  shortly 
afterwards  received  another  notice  from  them*  enclosing  an  extract  from  their 
Act  of  Parliament,  47  Geo.  3,  cap.  7,  giving  them  power  to  "prostrate,  de- 
molish»  or  put  down,"  a  sewer  built  contrary  to  their  rules,  charge  us  with 
the  expenses,  and  otherwise  punish  us.  As  we  were  not  disposed  to  get  into 
a  collision  with  them,  we  abandoned  that  S(  wer,  and  have  since  built  the 
sewers  in  the  form  prescribed  by  them,  and  they  stand  perfectly  well.  I  ap- 
prehend that  arises  from  the  altered  condition  of  the  ground,  for  In  the  course 
of  these  alterations  the  ground  has  been  very  much  improved ;  it  is  now  dry  : 
whereas  at  tbe  time  we  commenced,  it  was  very  full  of  water.  The  sewer  is 
built  in  mortar,  and  the  section  of  the  present  one  is  the  same  as  the  section 
of  tlie  original  one.  In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  sewer  after  its 
failore,  a  singular  circumstance  presented  itself:  the  footings  in  several 
places  were  forced  upwards,  the  position  of  the  bricks  at  the  sides  of  the  sewer 
being  canted  upwards. 

"  Do  you  conceive  the  footings  add  to  the  stabliity  of  tbe  drain  P  Decidedly 
not ;  I  think  they  wealten  it  very  materially.  They  prevent  tbe  firessure  of 
the  earth  being  distributed  equally  over  tbe  sewer  ;  I  conceive  that  a  most 
important  condition  to  be  considered  in  the  building  of  a  sewer  is  that  tlie 
resistance  afforded  by  the  sewer  should  be  equal,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  submitted  ;  there  is  no  great  diflficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  forces  operating  upon  sewers;  they  vary  in  direction  and  extent 
as  tbe  degree  of  mobility  of  the  ground :  you  might  imagine  tbe  ground  to 
be  so  fluid  that  the  pressure  should  assimilate  itself  to  that  of  aater :  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ground  gets  more  solid  there  is  less  of  lateral  and  upward 
prenore,  and  the  sewer  becomes  subjected  to  the  simple  pressure  arising  from 
the  gravity  of  tbe  superincumbent  material. 

"It  appears  from  the  drawing  you  have  produced  that  one  side  was  more 
depressed  than  the  other ;  will  you  state  the  cause  of  that  P  I  imagine  that 
arose  from  tbe  sewer  being  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  from  the  hill.  The  present  conditton  of  the  sewer  is  dependent  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  earth  having  becoming  stationary.  It  is  not  owing 
to  any  alteration  in  tl»e  mode  of  building  tbe  sewerP  None  whatever.— Would 
you  still  conclude  from  your  experience  that  the  original  form  was  essen- 
tially bad  P  Tes ;  I  consider  that  the  sewer  stands  now  merely  from  the  ac- 
cktent  of  tbe  ground  having  become  hard  and  mortar  having  become  consoli- 
dated. 

Mr.  Hugh  Biers,  an  extensive  builder,  prefers  the  Finsbury  sewers. 
For  a  small  cheap  sewer  he  proposes  the  folk>wing  plan  of  a  seier  quite  suflfi- 
dent  for  an  upper  drainage  to  t20  or  30  houses.    Do  you  use  any  particular 

Section  of  a  Sewer  for  Surface  or  Upper  Drainage. 


At  6  feet  depth  of  digging  this  sewer  wlU  cost  7b,  per  foot  lineal.    For  every  additional* 
course  in  deptli  add  lOd.  per  foot  lineal. 

kind  of  mortar  or.cement  P    Stone  lime  and  river  sand  are  always  uaed.—Are 


you  satisfied  that  the  nature  of  the  mortar  Is  sufficiently  adheiive  for  tbosa 
purposes P    Tes;  quite  so. 

What  are  the  advantages  you  propose  by  this  new 

form  of  dmin  shown  in  the  drawing  P    Strength   and 
durability  itith  tbe  same  inside  area  as  a  12-in.  barrel- 
drain,  and  without  additional  coat.— What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  discharge  of  water  through  that  drain  as 
_-^       y^Tl     f^P^^^  ^^*  shape  of  the  bottom  P    All  the  sullage  must 
^Ov/^      fell  to  the  centre,  and  the  water  passing  through  the 
xS^  drain  would  by  its  concentration  bave^  greater  power  in 

expelling  such  sullage. 
You  consider  an  acute  angle  at  the  bottom  better  than  the  segment  of 
a  circle  P  I  do  so ;  and  the  more  especially  as  tbe  segment  of  a  circle  in 
stone  would  make  it  very  expensive.  1  speak  from  experience ;  and  where  I 
am  not  bound  by  a  covenant  to  construct  a  barrel-drain,  I  invariably  build 
one  similar  to  this.  In  a  barrtl-drain,  a  very  great  portion  of  the  outside  is 
mortar;  in  this  yon  have  nothing  but  the  bard  material.— Have  you  built 
this  drain  to  any  extent  P  Only  to  my  own  private  buildings.— What  is  the 
actual  cost  per  foot  run  of  a  12-inch  barrel-drain  P  A  12-inch  barrel-drain 
will  cost  about  2».  per  foot  run.— Suppose  you  had  well  burnt  earthen-pipes 
sufficiently  strong  for  those  communicating  drains  from  tbe  house  to  the 
larger  sewer,  which  would  be  less  expensive  and  give  a  suffidcnt  area  P  If  as 
durable.  I  think  it  would.— Have  you  seen  such  P  I  have  seen  and  used  them, 
especially  where  tliere  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  current.— Have  you  seen 
them  in  trial  P  Yes,  I  have ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  durable  as  a 
brick  drain,  and  there  is  also  a  difficulty  in  taking  them  up  to  cleanse.- Do 
you  think  for  the  humbler  class  of  houses  some  such  as  those  might  be  adopt- 
ed P  I  think  they  might*  especially  if  improved  upon,  and  which  might  be 
eisily  done.— Have  you  any  knowledge  of  those  kind  of  pipes  which  have 
been  proposed,  strong  burnt  pipes  glased  on  the  inside  P  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  a  very  new  construction^— If  they  were  glazed  in  the  inside,  would  that 
give  a  freer  waterway  than  those  made  of  brickj«,  which  are  of  course  rough 
on  the  inside  P  They  would  of  course  be  much  better  ;  and  if  every  third  or 
fourth  was  made  to  open,  or  be  made  in  halves,  or  with  a  cover  even  less  than 
that,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  getting  at  the  drain  to  cleanse  it. 
1  have  very  often  constructed  drains  to  the  smaller  houses,  according  to 
this  drawing,  nith  a  tile  bottom,  bricks  on  tbe  sides,  and  covered  with  a  stone 
or  brick,  and  I  find  that  much  better  than  the  9-inch  barrel-drain,  which 
requires  so  much  mortar  to  fill  up  the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  besides  being 
so  much  cheaper —On  what  do  you  lay  the  tile  P    On  tlie  earth  itself,  and 

SecUen  of  a  Drain  equal  in  Area  to  a  9-incli  Barrel  Drain,  bnt  much  cheaper  in  constmc 
Uon,  adapted  to  tbe  smaller  description  of  houses. 


1    .  1 

*c> 

i 

Cost  price,  lOd.  per  foot }  the  bottom,  a  strong  garden-draln  tUc. 
the  brick  side,  just  clear  of  the  tile.— Is  not  there  a  bad  joint  P  No ;  if  it  la 
flushed  In  with  a  little  cement  it  makes  a  much  stronger  description  of  drain 
than  the  9-inch  barrel -drain  .—If  they  were  made  of  tiles  well  burnt,  and 
glazed  inside,  would  they  not  give  a  freer  waterway  than  those  made  of  bricks  P 
Yes. — They  would  In  consequence  require  less  declivity  than  if  made  of  bncksP 
Generally  speaking,  pipes  are  used  where  we  cannot  get  so  much  current.— 
ITiat  would  give  you  an  opportunity  of  having  them  shallower  P  Yes ;  there 
would  not  be  so  much  digging.— That  would  be  of  advantage,  in  giving  you 
a  clear  waterway  P  Yes ;  u  here  I  can  get  a  current  I  never  hesitate  about 
the  exiiense  of  a  little  digging." 


Mr.  Roe  details  the  effect  of  bis  improvements  in  the  Fmsbury  commission 
of  sewers.  The  sewers,  at  the  time  he  became  surveyor,  were  constructed  witli 
upright  side  walls.  The  sewer  called  the  first-sized  sewer  had  14-inch  side 
walls,  was  ^ve  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  width  ;  the  second-sized  sewer 
was  four  feel  six  in  height,  and  two  feet  six  in  width.  Soon  after  he  became 
surveyor  a  sewer  of  the  first  size,  with  14-inch  side  walls,  was  built  in  a  clay 
ground  at  tbe  side  of  a  hill,  by  a  very  good  bricklayer,  and  a  very  respectable 
contractor;  but,  though  that  had  every  advantage  of  execution  and  material, 
the  side  walls,  being  upright,  were  not  sufficiently  strong  ;  the  ground  forced 
in  the  upper  side  wall  of  the  sewer  for  a  length  of  300  feet.  After  that,  he 
proposed  to  the  commissioners  that  they  should  adopt  a  curved  side  wall, 
instead  of  an  upright  side  wall.  l*he  bottoms  of  the  old  drains  were  semicir- 
cular. He  used  the  common  stock  brick  for  the  sides.  At  the  same  time  ho 
8ug^csted  to  the  commissioners,  that  by  adopting  curved  side  walls  it  woul 
do  away  with  four  inches  of  the  14-inch  side  walls,  which  would  yet  Le 
stringer  than  before,    The  commissioners  considering  that  an  advantage^ 
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have  ailopted  the  OTftl  fewer,  and  decreaaed  the  quantity  of  material.  When 
the  walls  were  upright,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  increased  thickness  to 
them  to  obtain  the  requisite  strength ;  but  by  making  that  curve  on  the  sides, 
the  shape  being  an  arch  to  a  certain  extent,  renders  that  thickness  unneces- 
sary )  it  resists  the  pressure  from  without.  The  difference  of  cost  of  those 
two  sewers  is  Zs.  a  loot  in  the  larger  sise ;  in  the  other,  or  second  size,  the 
cost  remains  about  the  same,  as  it  had  only  a  9-inch  wall  before.  There  are 
many  cross  streets  in  the  district  where  there  are  but  few  houses  to  drain, 
where,  if  a  long  length  of  bewer  was  built,  it  would  become  very  expensive  to 
those  few  houses.  Curved-formed  sewers,  he  considered,  would  enable  the 
commissioners  to  afford  a  sewer  for  those  cross  streets  of  a  much  cheaper 
description,  and  he  suggested  that  they  should  adopt  a  sewer  half  brick  in 
thickness,  built  of  blocks  of  brickwork  and  cement  all  round,  and  that  that 
would  be  sufficiently  strong,  if  made  with  radiated  bricks,  wiih  blocks  in  ce- 
ment. That  suggestion  the  commissioners  have  adopted,  and  that  enables 
them  to  afford  the  public  a  saving  of  5t.  a  foot  run  upon  the  second -sised 
sewers.    They  have  the  same  capacity  as  the  aecond-sised  sewers. 

"  What  was  the  difference  of  the  expense  between  using  the  radiated  bricks 
and  the  common  stock  bricks  in  the  construction  of  sewers  P  The  brickmaker 
charged  8«.  a  thousand  more  for  the  radiated  stock  than  the  common  stock  ; 
the  common  stock  is  32*. ;  he  charges  2i.  for  the  radiated  bricks ;  but  if  there 
was  a  competition  for  radiated  bricks,  they  would  cost  very  little  more  than 
the  common  brick. — What  is  the  difference  in  the  expense  in  building  a  sewer 
with  the  radiated  brick  as  compared  with  the  common  brick  P  The  difference 
consists  in  the  radiated  brick  being  used  with  less  materials,  as  they  fill  up 
the  space  which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  cement;  theretore  in  reality 
there  is  no  extra  cost,  for  it  saves  so  much  cement.  There  is  also  less  work 
in  putting  them  in,  while  if  a  man  has  to  use  mortar,  he  lias  not  to  take  up 
so  much  mortar  or  eement  as  with  the  common  brick.— Weuk)  it  not  be  de- 
sirable, if  you  could,  to  have  a  block  burnt,  so  as  to  have  ready  to  your  hands 
such  blocks  as  you  wanted,  of  two  or  three  different  sixes  P  I  believe  it 
would.  A  brickmaker  who  called  at  the  office,  and  saw  this  form  of  sewer, 
considered  he  could  bum  bricks  which  would  suit  us  better,  and  enable  us  to 
do  the  work  at  less  expense.  The  mverts  of  the  first  and  second  sised  sewers 
are  put  in  with  blocks,  formed  in  wooden  moukis  with  cement.  Class  (C)  in 
the  diagram,  which  is  the  smallest  sewer,  is  formed  uith  less  material  in 
moulds  with  cement.— Put  in  with  joints P  Yes,  the  whole  round  of  the 
sewer  takes  those  moulds.— You  used  very  Httle  eement  with  the  okl  sewers  * 
None  at  all ;  we  now  use  it  in  the  bottom,  and  we  have  found  it  to  answer  a 
very  good  purpose,  for  in  bad  bottoms  in  running  sand  tbey  could  no  work 
in  without  blocks.  We  have  sewers  of  all  classes  in  it  now.— To  what  height 
do  you  carry  this  cement ;  is  it  to  the  average  height  that  the  water  runs  in 
those  sewers  P  To  the  common  run  of 'the  water,  generally,  in  the  main 
sewers.  The  cemented  Invert  is  composed  of  three  blocks,  one  in  the  centre 
and  one  on  each  side." 

•*Tne  river  Fleet  is  now  arched  over  for  some  miles  (with  the  exception  of 
the  portion  in  Clerkenwell,  the  execution  of  Hhich  is  waiting  for  the  opening 
of  the  new  street) ;  this  arching  has  been  done  by  the  commissioners  appro- 
priating 1,000/.  a-year  for  it ;  last  year  and  this  year  it  was  carried  up  to 
Kentish  Town  beyond  the  Seven  Sisters  road ;  within  the  last  three  years 
14,000/.  has  been  expended  upon  the  river  Fleet ;  since  1826,  altogether 
38,000/.—"  Is  it  necessary,  in  the  construction  of  sewers  in  y  our  district,  to  stru^ 
or  prop  the  sewers  in  the  progress  of  building  them  P  The  earth  is  all  strutted* 
not  the  sewer.— Have  you  any  quicksands  to  go  through  which  require  ex- 
traordinary precaution  P  Cases  might  arise  where  the  sewer  would  require  to 
be  strutted  inside  during  Its  execution ;  we  have  gone  thrt)Ugh  very  bad 
ground,  and  have  built  a  new  sewer  on  the  side  of  a  hill;  but  in  those  cases 
we  have  not  found  it  necessary.— How  do  you  describe  the  curves  of  the  sides  P 
We  have  a  template  for  the  men  to  work  to.— What  description  of  ground  do 
you  contemplate  ever  to  be  necessary  to  require  the  strutting  of  the  inside  of 
the  sewer  P  1  should  say  in  a  very  rainy  season,  through  slippery  clayey 
ground :  I  do  not  consider  that  we  should  require  to  strut  the  curved  form  of 
sewer  in  any  ground,  as  we  have  used  it  in  tunnelling  in  very  bad  ground ; 
in  River-lane  we  tunnelkxl  a  second  sized  sewer  at  the  depth  of  38  feet.  We 
passed  under  the  New  Hiver  and  met  a  ground  In  which  the  men  sank  up  to 
their  knees  for  ICO  feel  in  length,  where  we  had  to  pot  in  a  foundation  ;  still 
we  made  the  sewer  with  safety,  and  it  stands.— Do  you  use  any  special  pre- 
cautions, where  you  tunnel  through  a  quicksand  such  as  you  have  described  P 
Yes;  instead  of  open  timberinj^,  we  secure  it  with  close  timberlna;.*' 

*'  At  what  distance  from  the  point  where  you  have  been  working  have  yon 
known  houses  affected?  I  have  known  houses  affected  fr.r  1500  feet  from 
the  side  of  the  sewer  at  Pentouville.  A  sewer  was  built  before  I  came  to 
the  coraraission  towsrds  North-strcet,  and  it  bad  the  effect  of  loosening  the 
ground,  or  causing  the  ground  to  slip  the  whole  way  up  the  hill;  it  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  the  garden  walls,  which  hove  not  been  repaired. — kre 
yoii  troubled  with  the  rising  of  the  sand  ?  Yes.— Do  you  use  means  to  pre- 
vent that  ?  We  have  no  occasion  to  do  that,  since  we  used  blocks ;  they 
answer  for  every  purpose.— What  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  you  have 
known  sand  rise  in  a  night  ?  Not  more  tbsn  five  or  six  inches  in  a  night. 
The  slip  of  1500  feet  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  not  on  fiat  ground.    The  first 


sixed  sewer  ii  evidently  fonned  for  the  purpose  al  meeting  tiie  etie  of  m  in* 
creased  quantity  of  water  passing  down.  The  commiulonen  of  the  Holbora 
and  Fiosbury  division  have  been  very  careful  in  that  respect.  In  the  coune 
of  the  river  Fleet,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  build  a  sewer  12  feet  high  sad 
12  feet  in  width  on  the  Caltborpe  estate.  Afterwards  the  commissionen, 
having  another  portion  to  build,  referred  it  to  their  officers  to  suggest  whit 
size  would  suit :  the  portion  of  the  sewer  next  built  was  below  that.  The 
reports  of  the  officers  certified  that  a  sewer  of  10  feet  in  width  and  9  feet 
high  would  be  sufficient,  from  an  advantage  in  the  difference  in  the  fkll,  there 
being  more  fall  in  this  situation,  which  rendered  the  proportion  of  the  cor* 
rent  through  the  smaller  sewer  equal  to  the  larger  one. — Whet  was  the  area 
of  the  larger  sewer?  The  area  was  12  feet  by  12,  with  a  circuUr  arch  of 
six  feet  radius ;  the  upright  side  walls  four  feet  j  and  the  rest  was  occupied 
by  the  invert.  The  river  Fleet  takes  the  water  from  lligbgate  and  Hemp- 
stead, and  I  have  known  it  rise  six,  eight,  and  ten  feet  in  a  night ;  there 
have  been  instances  of  persons  being  carried  away  by  it.  It  is  in  my  recol- 
lection that  at  Battle  Bridge  the  water  has  been  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  aad 
persons  were  carried  about  in  boats.'* 

Mr.  Dowley.  Surveyor  of  the  Westminster  Commission — •*  Do  you  use  ce- 
ment in  the  construction  of  your  sewers  ?  We  do  in  some  parts. — ^Wherc 
do  yon  use  that  ?  The  three  centre  courses  of  everv  invert  are  built  in  ce- 
ment.— What  hme  do  you  use  for  the  rest  ?    Dorking  lime." 

Mr.  Kelsey,  Surveyor  of  the  City  Commission — **Our  main  sewett  are  very 
large.  The  London  Bridge  sewer  is  10  feet  by 8  feet,  and  that  is  oval  at  iu 
commencement,  and  it  terminates  at  Moorgate-street  8  feet  3  inehee  by  6  feet 
9  inches.  The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  that  siie  ere  eontaiaed  ii 
the  following  statement : — 

**  The  Bisbepsgate-street  sewer,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Sboreditch 
and  adjacent  places,  being  5  feet  by  3  feet,  and  opening  into  the  Iioogate 
sewer,  which  averages  8  feet  by  3  feet  8  inches,  is  at  times  overcharged,  and 
pours  back  the  upland  waters. 

'*  The  sewer  in  Walbrook  and  Dowgaf e  Hill,  which  received  waters  from  the 
Finsbory  division,  was  built  5  feet  by  3  feet.  It  was  destroyed  in  1821,  and 
the  houses  endangered  by  continual  overcharges  from  the  upland  districts. 

The  ancient  Walbrook,  which,  at  the  most,  drained  the  land  south  of  Is* 
lington  and  Bell's  Pond,  &c.,  must  have  been  much  more  eapedons  than  the 
present  Fleet  sewer. 

The  Fleet  sewer,  which  drains  the  hollow  land  south-westward  of  High- 
gate,  is  18  feet  6  inohes  by  12  feet  at  the  mouth,  and  12  feet  3  inches  by 
U  feet  7i  inches  at  the  city  boundary.  This  has  often  been  aurcharged; 
and  only  vritbin  the  last  year,  the  culvert,  so  ably  constructed  at  its  month 
by  Mr.  James  Walker,  was  severely  injured  by  the  flood  consequent  upon  a 
thunder-storm. 

The  sewer  from  Moorfields  to  llolloway  appears  to  measure  upon  the  msp 
about  three  lineal  miles.  In  process  of  time,  and  as  buildings  increase,  it 
may  throw  out  branches  in  all  directions,  and  the  three  miles  may  become 
thirty.  Not  only  all  the  atmospheric  waters  which  may,  upon  an  aversge, 
fall  within  the  valley  sooth-eastward  of  Highgate  (or  at  feast  a  large  portioB 
of  them),  bnt  all  the  artificial  supplies  which  the  wants  of  its  yet  future  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  of  those  intermediate  between  Islington  and  Moorfields, 
may  require  will  have  to  be  carried  off  by  the  city  sewers. 

In  anticipation  of  this,  and  knowing  the  disadvantages  attetidant  open 
sewers  of  too  small  capacity,  not  only  has  this  large  sewer  been  provided, 
but  it  has  been  kept  18  inches  deeper  than  the  Wilson-street  sewer,  so  thst 
that  may  be  hereafter  deepened  should  circumstances  require  it ;  and  preps- 
ration  has  also  been  made  for  the  reception  of  an  auxiliary  sewer,  of  equal 
depth,  at  the  city  boundary  by  Finshury- place. 

Undertanding  by  the  term  *  data '  ascertained  facts  upon  which  to  raise  s 
calculation,  there  are  none ;  but  I  think  there  are  sufficient  results  of  expe- 
rience to  Justify  the  precaution  taken  by  me. 

As  some  proof  that  I  am  not  altogether  without  justification,  I  beg  to  ob- 
serve that,  since  the  work  was  begun,  Mr.  Roe  has  informed  me  that  the 
water  has  risen  in  one  of  the  shafts  in  Wilson-street  7  feet  above  the  crown 
of  the  sewer,  althoogh  the  Elden-street  sewer  is  5  feet  by  3  feet  2  indies,  the 
London  Wall  sewer  6  feet  by  4  feet,  end  the  main  trunk  inoreaeee  Inen  8 
feet  3  inches  by  6  feet  9  inches  to  10  feet  by  8  feet  at  its  mouth. 

Fall  or  Sxwbrs. 
Professor  llosking — **  Have  you  turned  your  mind  to  the  practicability  of 
improving  the  healthiness  of  inconveniently  low  situations  in  or  near  London ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  part  of  Westminster  between  Tothill-street  and  the 
Horscferry-road  !  I  have  ;  and  I  beUeve  that  the  soil  drainage  of  that  dis- 
trict may  be  made  perfectly  efficient,  and  a  very  proper  and  satisfactory  back- 
water obtained  from  the  river  to  scour  its  sewage  into  the  river.  The  tide 
rises  and  falls  in  the  Thames  at  London,  at  ordinary  spring  tides,  abont  IS 
feet,  and  at  neap  tides  about  14  feet.  Now  if  the  outfall  of  a  common  sewer 
be  about  three  feet  above  low  water  of  neap  tides,  it  will  be  high  enough  to 
allow  the  escape  of  everything  that  can  have  to  pass  through  the  sewer.  1 
have  found  from  experience  that  sewers,  moderstely  well  supplied  with  back- 
water, may  be  made  with  much  less  fall  than  is  generally  considered  necei- 
sary,  and  less  than  this  Bill  requires.  I  myself  directed  the  diversion  of  one 
of  the  large  sewers  at  the  western  extremity  of  London,  the  Counters  Creek 
Sewer,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  of  its  length  ;  end  for  the  purpose  of  obtsioiog 
deeper  drainage  at  the  upper  end,  I  prevailed  upon  the  Commissionen  to 
allow  the  fall  to  be  at  the  slight  rate  of  163  inch— less  than  1}  inch— in 
100  feet  throughout  the  diverted  length,  the  scwcr  being  the  ce«tfse  of  s 
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Imall  itream,  the  drdnage  of  the  uplands.  Wftb  thU  smtll  stream  the 
icwer,  with  its  slight  fall,  is  kept  perfectly  clean ;  no  accamulations  of  any 
kind  take  place  in  it ;  and  I  think  I  may  assume,  therefore,  that  a  fall  of 
two  inches  in  100  feet,  with  a  good  backwater  at  frequent  interrals,  would 
be  sufficient,  ^ith  a  fall  of  two  inches  in  100  feet,  in  a  length  of  4,000  feet, 
the  fall  would  be  six  feet  eight  inches.  Now  4000  feet  is  rather  more  than 
three-qunrters  of  a  mile ;  throoshout  which  length  from  the  river  the  sewers 
of  the  district  alluded  to  might  be  deepened  to  three  feet  abo? e  low  water  of 
neap  tides  at  their  outfalls,  rise  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  in  the  hundred  feet, 
and  leave  six  feet  ten  inches  of  depth  from  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  at  the 
upper  end  to  the  top  of  high  water  of  spring  tides.  A  reservoir,  formed  in 
any  convenient  place  inland,  near  the  heads  of  the  sewers,  and  connected  with 
the  river  by  cast-iron  pipes  or  with  a  brick  culvert,  may  be  filled  to  high 
water  level  at  every  flow  of  the  tide.  The  water  being  penned  back,  there 
will  be  in  the  reservoir  from  five  feet  to  six  feet  six  inches  in  depth  above 
the  bottoms  of  the  sewers  at  their  highest,  available  to  scour  them  when  tho 
tide  shall  have  ebbed  in  the  river  below  the  outfalls  of  the  sewers,  and  a 
scour  may  be  thus  effected  once  in  every  12  hours,  often  enough  to  render 
them  perfectly  inoffensive.  There  would  be  no  expense  after  the  original 
formation  but  the  drawing  of  the  sluices  at  low  tide  to  effect  the  scour. 

'*  Mr.  Beek,  Tower  Hamlets  Commission — Where  I  could  get  the  fall,  I  like 
it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  10  feet ;  I  think  that  is  desirable;  but  there 
are  sewers  where  we  have  only  the  eighth  of  an  inch  fall.  They  act  exceed- 
ingly welL — Is  that  the  least  fall  you  have  known  ?  No ;  I  have  put  a  drain 
on  a  dead  level ;  that  will  not  act  quite  so  well,  but  the  others  do  very  well. 
I  put  in  a  sewer  for  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  3000  feet  long,  on  a  dead  level,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  do  from  being  unable  to  obtain  a  falL  That  sewer  has  been 
built  ten  years,  and  it  has  never  been  cleaned. — Is  it  subjected  to  any  parti- 
cular flow  of  water  from  any  manufactory  ?  No ;  it  is  from  Hoxton  New 
Town,  or  De  Beauvoir  Town. — Does  it  receive  any  flow  of  water  from  the 
tide  ?  No. — Is  there  much  discharge  from  the  mouth  of  it  ?  It  discharges 
into  another  sewer,  in  Kiogsland-road,  belonging  to  the  Holbom  and  Fins- 
bury  division. — Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  the  principal  feeder  into  that 
sewer  ?  I  should  think  not. — Is  there  a  considerable  faJl  in  the  sewer  into 
which  that  empties  ?    No ;  that  is  nearly  on  a  dead  level  also. 

Mr.  Roe— What  is  the  general  fall  in  your  sewers ;  what  do  you  consider 
a  fair  fall  ?  I  find  in  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  a  fall  of  a  quarter 
9i  an  ioeh  in  10  feet  is  required  as  the  least  fall ;  but  we  give  them  as  much 
fall  as  we  can  s  there  are  places  where  we  cannot  grt  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
10  feet.  The  outlets  of  our  sewers  are  not  under  our  own  controL — In  that 
caae  do  you  find  the  flushing  effectual  in  a  horizontal  line  ?  Tes. — You  are 
obliged  to  put  your  flushing-gates  nearer  ?  Yes ;  we  have  a  sewer  building 
on  a  dead  level,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  outlet ;  in  that  case  we 
have  placed  a  gate  for  1600  feet;  and  we  are  in  hopes  we  shall  do  vrith  a 
greater  distance  than  that  hereafter ;  but  that  is  the  greatest  length  we  have 
bad  aa  opportunity  of  working  on  a  horizontal  direction. 

CoNMicnoM  or  Sawaas  and  Drains. 

Wfth  regard  to  the  impropriety  of  connecting  sewers  aft  right  angles 
much  evidence  was  given,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  impropriety  of  allowing 
drains  to  enter  the  sewers  too  high.  Mr.  Roe  says,  there  hu  been  an  im- 
pnrvement  in  the  mode  of  connecting  one  sewer  with  another.  The  general 
mode  was,  to  eonnect  them  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  The  objections  to 
that  I  found  to  be,  that  there  were  great  accumulations  in  the  sewers ;  the 
vrater  flowing  from  the  collateral  sewer  retarded  the  column  of  water  in  the 
main  aewer,  and  thus  caused  an  obstruction  by  which  the  filth  and  deposit 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  off  into  the  main  drain,  wu  retarded  and 
accumulated  at  that  point  and  above  it.  The  theoretic  explanation  of  this  is 
given  by  Professor  Butler  Williams.  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  the  City  Commission  ex- 
presses a  decided  concurrence  in  the  same  views.  Professor  Donaldson  states 
that  bis  sewers  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  main  sewers  either  by  cants 
or  by  drdca. 

Drains. 

This  subject  was  much  discussed,  and  it  wu  the  decided  feeling  of  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry  that  the  system  of  drains  enforced  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  was  unnecessary  and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Biers — Being  a  sewer  builder  to  a  very  large  extent,  I  have  often  per- 
sons  to  deal  with  who  contrive  to  obtain  a  surreptitious  drainage.  To  avoid 
the  present  charges,  which  I  admit  to  be  exceedingly  heavy,  and  often  much 
too  large,  especially  for  the  poorer  class  of  houses,  the  will  sometimes  give  a 
neighbour,  who  has  paid,  a  trifle  to  permit  a  communication  through  his 
drain ;  and  they  will  often  do  without  a  drain  at  all.  All  rated  houses  pay 
to  the  sewer  rate,  whether  drained  or  not,  but  the  building  the  sewer  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  charge  upon  the  building.  1  have  at  least  lOOOA  laid 
out  in  sewers,  of  which  I  dare  say  I  shall  never  see  a  quarter,  in  consequence 
of  this  surreptitious  mode  of  getting  a  drainage.  I  ^an  mention  one  case 
that  lately  occurred  where  a  person  had  for  thirteen  years  drained  three 
houses  through  one  drain,  having  only  paid  for  one  house ;  he  was  found  out, 
and  then  paid  me  for  the  other  two.  In  another  instance  the  cost  of  a  sewer 
built  abutting  upon  the  front  and  flank  of  a  house  amounted  to  nearly  the 
value  of  the  house  iUelf  (it  being  one  of  the  smaller  description  of  buildings). 
For  this  sewer  I  have  never  been  paid,  nor  do  I  suppose  I  ever  shall  be.  The 
sewers  are  in  a  number  of  places  much  larger  than  necessary.  There  should 
be  a  smaller  sized  sewer  for  the  poorer  description  of  houses,  which  would 
be  sidBdent  for  the  upper  drainage,  where  the  sewer  would  not  be  further 


extended.  I  built  in  the  Edgeware-road  five  houses,  the  sewage  of  which 
cost  me  very  nearly  500/.  This  extravagant  sized  sewer  is  entered  by  an  18 
inch  barrel-drain,  through  which  upwards  of  forty  houses  have  been  drained 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  has  never  been  any  stoppage  of  the  least 
importance.  I  had  reason  to  expect  that  if  this  large  sewer  was  built  I 
should  be  repaid  a  moiety  of  the  expense ;  but  after  the  sewer  was  built  the 
Commissioners  found  that  they  could  nut  compel  the  owners  on  the  opposite 
side  to  break  up  their  old  drainage  and  adopt  the  new ;  so  there  the  sewer 
now  remains,  either  as  a  charge  upon  the  houses,  or  a  loss  to  myself.  If  the 
smaller  description  of  drain  was  to  drain  the  roadway,  and  the  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  roadway,  half  the  area  of  the  present  Westminster  small 
sewer  would  be  sufficient. 

You  would  say  that  an  18-inch  barrel-drain  would  be  sufficient  for  40  or 
50  houses  ?  Yes,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  200  or  300  yards  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  line  of  sewer.  That  18.inch  barreUdrain  has  a  very  good 
fall,  porhapa  an  inch  and  a  half  to  10  feet,  and  in  places  perhaps  more  than 
that — What  is  the  least  fall  which  you  would  consider  necessary  for  an  effi- 
cient drainage  ?  I  have  put  sewage  in  at  as  slight  a  current  as  half  aa  inch 
to  10  feet,  were  the  depth  of  digging  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  more. 

What  is  the  average  expense  of  constructing  sewers  of  the  largest  descrip- 
tion mentioned  by  you  ?  About  a  guinea  a  lineal  foot ;  a  little  more  or  less, 
according  lo  the  depth  of  digging,  &c.  The  second  class  is  two  or  three 
shillings  per  foot  less.  The  third  elau  somewhere  about  10«. ;  or  less  even 
than  that 

Mr.  Roe— Can  you  state  the  length  of  any  court  which  has  been  drained 
by  an  IS-inch  barrel  drain  ?  The  longest  length  I  know  is  about  160  feet. — Do 
yon  think  it  would  require  to  be  of  a  larger  size,  if  it  was  carried  farther  ? 
That  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  fall  which  might  be  given,  and  also  the 
supply  of  water.-*Suppose  you  had  a  good  fall,  and  a  suflkieat  supply  of 
water,  what  length  of  court  do  you  think  could  be  drained  by  an  18-inch 
drain  ?  I  know  one  instance  where  an  18-inoh  drain  is  carried  400  feet  at 
the  back  of  about  40  bouaes,  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  it  is 
kept  clean. 

Mr.  Stevens — ^There  is  a  lower  elau  of  buildings— cottages— where  thes% 
expenses  are  proportionately  more  heavy.  Take,  for  instance,  labourers' 
houses,  built  to  let  at  rents  averaging  4».  a-week  each ;  the  expense  of  a 
sewer  of  the  second  class  would  amount  to  about  61.  a  house.  The  builders 
of  soeh  houses  have  not  generally  the  means  themselves ;  tbey  get  credit  for 
the  materials,  and  pay  interest  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  houses  are  built 
and  let,  raise  money  upon  them.  This  is  the  way  in  which  large  numbers  of 
small  houses  are  built,  mostly  by  persons  who  look  after  their  own  property, 
and  ultimately  they  fill  into  the  hands  of  builders,  or  persons  speculating  in 
houses  of  this  elass.  There  are  a  great  number  of  such  persons,  and  to  them 
the  eipease  of  sewage  is  of  most  serious  consequence.  The  result  is,  they 
omit  it  altogether.  The  expense  of  the  sewer  to  each  of  these  houses  would 
be  about  %L :  the  cost  of  the  house  itself  not  more  than  50/.  To  defray  the 
cost  of  sewer,  and  pay  the  interest  upon  it  by  an  annual  charge,  spread  over 
a  period  of  30  years,  7».  a  year  would  not  be  felt  on  a  rental,  and  would  be 
amply  sufficient ;  but  an  additional  sum  of  240/.,  added  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing at  the  outset,  prevents  the  builder  adopting  sewage  at  all,  and  he  will 
make  a  cesspool  in  a  cellar,  or  adopt  some  other  substitute. 

Mr.  Dowley — ^The  Westminster  Commission  of  Sewers,  as  usual,  get  roughly 
handled.  What  is  the  reason  yon  have  not  adopted  practically  a  smaller  scale 
of  barrel  diain,  one  of  two  feet,  or  18  inches  for  some  small  streets  of  alleys  ? 
It  has  been  considered  that  it  wonld  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  go  on ; 
we  should  have  applications  from  every  other  street  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
do  the  like,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  \  we  should  never  get  regular  good 
sewers  built,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  when  we  begin  a  sewer  how  far  it 
will  ultimately  extend.— You  think  it  would  be  ol^ectionable  aa  introducing 
a  bad  precedent  ?  Tes.— If  it  was  found  useful,  it  would  not  be  introducing 
a  bad  pi^oedent  ?  No,  probably  not— You  think  it  might  work  well  for  the 
smaller  kind  of  booses  ?  Yes,  I  think  possibly  it  might— Then  that  smaller 
elass  of  drain  being  made  cheaper,  would  allow  the  landlord  to  charge  less 
to  the  poor  tenant  ?    Tes. 

Mr.  Drew,  Surrey  and  Kent  Commission — ^Do  yon  think  that  even  an  18- 
ioch  barrel-drain  carried  up  a  small  street  may  frequently  be  sufficient  ?  Yes. 
— ^That  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  one  of  those  large  drains  now 
used  ?    Much  eheaper. 

The  Tower  Hamlets  Commistion  also  thought  small  drains  might  be  ad- 
vantageously  used  in  minor  streets  and  courts.  In  the  City  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  of  making  the  Sewers  at  the  expense  of  the  Commission,  without 
contributions  from  private  parties,  and  only  charging  for  the  drains,  which 
were  also  made  by  the  Commission.  This  new  plan  seems  to  have  answered 
well.  It  appears  to  be  the  strong  impression  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
that  the  drains  should  be  carried  up  to  the  bouses  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  but  on  a  less  oppressive  system.  The  objection  of  some  surveyors  to 
small  drains  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  occasionally  get  clogged  by  tho 
mischievous  propensities  of  the  lower  classes. 

Mr.  Bratt,  a  large  holder  of  small  bouses,  says,  Some  of  the  inconvenience 
I  have  experienced  is  that  where  I  have  been  wiiiiag  to  lay  a  drain  for  a  con- 
siderable length,  I  have  met  with  refusal,  and  been  told  that  it  must  be  a 
second-sized  sewer. — What  size  were  you  willing  to  have  laid  ?  In  the  case 
I  especially  allude  to,  I  would  have  laid  an  IS-inch  barrel  drain. — For  how 
many  houses  ?  For  one. — W^ere  you  prevented  from  so  doing  by  some  regu- 
lation of  the  Commission  ?  Yes,  1  was  compelled  to  pay  a  sum  of  upwards  of 
60/.  to  the  Commissioner  of  Sewers  for  layiug  down  a  sewer. — Does  the  fact 
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of  t  great  number  of  tenemenii  in  that  district  not  being  drained,  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  rfgulations  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ?  It  arises  from  the  want  of  sewers  within  reach.  In  many  places, 
the  water  lies  above  ground  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile. — There  is  no  under- 
ground  sewage,  and  yet  those  houses  have  to  pay  sewer  rate  ?  Yes. — How 
long  have  the  owners  of  that  property  paid  rates  ?  I  am  now  60  years  of 
age,  and  I  recollect  that  district  ever  since  I  was  14.  From  that  period  they 
have  paid  sewer  rate. — And  no  sewage  has  been  carried  up  to  the  houses  ? 
None  whatever. — Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  previous  payment  of  sewer 
rate  on  that  same  property  before  your  own  recollection  ?  It  is  understood 
to  have  been  paid  for  the  last  two  centuries. 

Communication  or  Entry  of  Sewers. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  ill-roanaged  system,  even  where  sewers 
exist,  drains  are  not  carried  into  them  from  private  bouses,  a  very  serious 
evil.  Mr.  Beek,  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  says — Have  the  Commissioners  the 
power  to  enforce  a  communication  with  the  sewer  where  there  is  one  ?  No. 
— You  may  have  a  sewer  opposite  to  any  of  those  poorer  dwellings,  and  yet 
people  may  not  avail  themselves  of  it  ?  Yes. — Is  that  the  case  in  other  parts 
of  the  district  ?  Yes;  in  Rosemary-lane  we  have  put  in  a  sewer  1,500  feet 
in  length,  and  there  hav«  been  but  ten  communications.  We  have  put  in  a 
sewer  in  Globe-lsne,  where  many  complaints  were  made,  and  I  should  say 
there  have  not  been  30  communications  made  in  the  6,000  feet  of  that  sewer. 

Mr.  Roe — The  drains  communicate  with  the  sewer  two  feet  from  the 
bottom. — When  there  is  a  new  district  to  be  built  over,  which  of  course  will 
require  drainage,  what  are  the  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  carrying 
up  a  sewer  from  the  main  sewer ;  have  the  Commissioners  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  builder  to  carry  a  sewer  ?  They  have  not ;  the  old  law  of  sewera 
only  authorizes  the  maintaining  of  sewers. 

On  the  Canonbury  estate,  which  was  Istely  let  for  building,  provuion  was 
made  for  the  sewage,  without  making  sewers  in  the  lines  of  the  public 
streets,  by  receptacles  for  sewage,  without  any  communication  from  them. 
The  Foundling  Hospital  estate  was  leased  for  the  builders  to  make  sewers, 
t  le  Commissioners  having  no  control  over  them.  When  they  were  made, 
these  persons  applied  to  the  Commissioners  for  leave  to  communicate  with 
the  existing  sewers ;  the  Commissioners  then  exercised  their  authority  by 
saying,  *'  No ;  these  sewers  are  inadequately  built ;  therefore  we  will  not 
giffer  them  to  communicate."  That  is  the  only  power  the  Commissioners 
cm  exercise,  namely,  not  suffering  the  communication.  The  inhabitants,  of 
course,  applied  for  relief,  and  ultimately  the  directors  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital came  to  the  Commissioners.  The  answer  was,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have 
suffered  these  sewers  to  be  made  by  builders  in  a  very  improper  way ;  there- 
fore we  cannot  suffer  them  to  communicate,  for  we  shall  have  them  to  re- 
build in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years."  The  question  then  was,  what  waa 
to  be  done  ?  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  sewers  on  the 
Foundling  estate  should  be  surveyed;  those  that  were  good  should  be  allowed 
to  stand,  and  the  Commissioners  would  take  to  them ;  those  that  were  not, 
should  be  rebuilt.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  communication  taking 
place.  The  Foundling  estate  adopted  that  method,  and  the  whole  of  that 
estate  is  now  drained  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  division. — When  once 
you  admit  a  range  of  collateral  sewers  to  communicate  with  yonrs,  you  un- 
deitake  the  repairs  ?  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  bound ;  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

Mr.  Hertslet,  of  the  Westminster  Commission — Are  there  many  houses 
which  do  not  drain  into  your  sewers  ?  A  great  many.  The  greater  part  of 
Drury-lane,  where  we  lately  made  a  large  sewer,  does  not  drain  into  it, 
though  we  gave  notice  at  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  formation  of  the 
sewer.  Directly  they  find  they  have  so  much  per  foot  frontage  to  pay,  they 
will  not  apply ;  the  tenant  says  it  is  not  his  business,  we  may  go  to  his  land- 
lord ;  and  the  landlord  says  it  is  time  enough  to  see  aboijt  it  when  the  lease 
ii  out. — ^That  applies  to  the  expense  of  making  the  sewer;  but  do  not  they 
oSject,  when  the  sewer  is  made,  to  lock  into  it  in  some  instances  ?  Yes,  in 
a^me  instances  they  object  to  the  trifling  expense  of  carrying  the  drain  from 
the  sewers  to  the  house. — Are  there  cases  in  which  they  object  to  the  ex- 
pense of  making  any  sewer,  and  others  in  which  they  object  to  making  a 
drain  to  the  sewer,  even  when  made  ?  Yea ;  but  there  are  comparatively 
but  few  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  when  the  mere  expense  of  the  drain  is  in 
question.  Are  there  parties  who  neglect  locking  into  the  sewers,  though  the 
sewers  are  near  them  ?    There  are. 

Mr.  Drew,  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent — What  have  been  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  permission  to  drain  private  houses  during  each  of  the  the  last  ten 
years  ?    From  March  1833  to 

March  1834     ....    63         March  1839    ....    77 

1835  ....  82         1840  ....  116 

1836  ....  62         1841  ....  92 

1837  ....    87  1842    ....  130 

1838  ....    55  1843    ....  112 
Many  of  these  were  for  the  drainage  of  more  than  a  single  house. 

Houasa  Using  the  same  Drain. 

Connected  vrith  the  last  subject  is  that  of  the  propriety  of  more  than  one 
house  using  the  same  drain.  It  has  long  been  felt  as  an  oppressive  regula- 
tion, that  under  all  circumstances  by  most  of  the  commissions  it  has  been 
enforced  that  each  house  shall  have  a  distinct  barrel-drain.  Mr.  Cresy,  C.  £. 
states—At  Rutland  Gate,  at  Knightsbridge,  where  I  had  to  construct  two 


sewers  in  the  same  piece  of  ground,  one  was  a  two-feet-six  sewer,  and  the 
other  a  three-feet  sewer.  I  had  the  laying  out  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  Rut- 
land Gate,  and  I  petitioned  to  have  one  sewer,  thinking  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  drain  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  Commissioners  refused  to 
give  me  leave  to  build  one  sewer,  and  obliged  me  to  build  two ;  and  conse- 
quently I  was  at  the  additional  expense  of  1000/.  to  construct  it.  After  it 
was  done  they  refused  to  give  me  an  outlet,  and  that  occasioned  considerable 
difficulty  to  us  and  involved  us  in  litigation,  and  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  10001.  were  incurred  :  afterwards  the  matter  waa  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  arbitrator  decided  that  we  should  have  a  communication  with 
the  sewer,  and  we  had  a  communication  with  the  sewer  under  the  arbitrator's 
decision. — You  state  that  those  drains  are  two  feet  six,  and  three  feet.  Do 
you  think  that  smaller  drains  than  those  may  be  often  available,  and  equally 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  going  between  rows  of  bouses  of  the  humbler 
class  ?  Certainly,  and  in  the  Borough  district  that  has  been  permitted.  In 
draining  South wark-squase,  the  drains  are  collected  at  the  backs  of  the 
houses,  into  a  drain  of  that  kind,  and  afterwards  carried  into  the  main  sewer: 
seven,  eight,  nine  or  ten  of  them  draining  by  means  of  an  18*inch  barrel- 
drain. 

Mr.  Drew  confirms  the  practice  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Commission,  who 
allow  three  houses  to  join  together,  and  so  let  their  water  come  in  through 
one  barrel-drain,  from  which  no  evil  accrues. 

Fees  for  Entering. 

These  form  another  grievance.  The  charge  will  be  found  in  a  table  ap- 
pended to  this  article. 

Tile  and  Pipe  Dbains. 

As  a  means  of  remedying  the  serious  evil  of  the  cost  of  drains,  the  utility 
of  tiles  or  pipes  was  seriously  canvassed.  Mr.  W.  D.  Guthrie  statea,  "  To 
suppose  any  system  of  flushing  would  be  efficient  or  perfect,  where  attention 
is  paid  to  the  common  or  main  sewers  alone,  while  the  short  connecting 
drains  from  houses  are  left  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  body  of  water,  which 
may  be  passed  along  the  main,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  perfect 
surface  cleanliness  of  a  large  town  had  been  effiected  because  dirt  and  mad  had 
been  removed  from  the  face  of  the  principal  streeU  and  thoroughfares,  whilst 
narrow  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  were  entirely  neglected. — The  mode  of 
flushing  which  he  thinks  superior  to  any  system  yet  in  operation  may  be  thus 
shortly  described :  presuming  that  the  existing  defects  in  private  draina  have 
been  remedied  by  the  substitution  of  strong  tubes  of  small  calibre,  and  pre- 
suming  that  there  is  an  arrangement  in  each  tenement  for  carrying  off  the 
soil  by  water,  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  perfect  cleanliness  ia  to 
erect  a  water  tank  or  reservoir,  of  dimensions  suited  to  each  individual  case, 
in  such  a  situation  that  its  contents,  when  suddenly  evacuated,  msy  sweep 
the  whole  length  of  the  private  sewer,  flUing  completely  its  interior,  and 
thereby  effectually  carrying  every  impurity  before  it  on  to  the  street  or  com- 
mon sewer.  Houses  having  water  laid  on  need  not  be  subjected  to  additional 
water-rates  for  a  supply  to  its  flushing  tank,  for  if  the  rain  water  were  con- 
ducted to  it  in  the  manner  represented  in  this  diagram,  the  purpoaes  of  floah- 
ing  would  be  perfectly  attained. 

Ltt  the  water  from  the  roof  enter  the  dstem  at  A,  as  represented  in  the 
woodcut.  Should  the  fall  of  rain  be  greater  than  the  cistern  is  calculated  to 
contain,  the  surplus  may  be  carried  off  by  the  waste-pipe  C,  on  which  a  valve 
of  simple  construction  should  be  placed  to  prevent  the  effluvia  rising  from 
the  drain  tube  D  D.  The  flashing  operation  is  effected  by  suddenly  depress- 
ing the  lever  B,  thereby  elevating  the  plug  P  at  the  apex  of  the  conical  reaer- 
voir,  the  whole  contents  of  which  would  immediately  rush  out  with  aoch 
force  u  to  sweep  everything  through  the  house  drains  on  to  the  main. 
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Cliancino  Sxwxkb  and  Flushing. 

The  greai  eipeoie  and  ezeestiTe  nnitanee  of  the  present  mode  of  cleaniing 
sewers  was  strongly  proved,  and  competent  and  intelligent  witnesses  were 
onanimons  in  their  approhatioo  of  the  system  of  flushing,  pursued  by  Mr. 
Roe,  as  efficient,  and  prodactive  of  great  economy.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  rats  in  the  sewers  are  not  injurious,  but  act 
as  useful  scavengers  and  stir  up  the  mud  in  the  water. 

Ventilation  or  Siwsrs. 

The  TentUation  of  sewers  was  a  good  deal  canvassed,  it  being  considered 
in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to  get  rid  of  the  miasma  and  noxious  gases 
which  enter  the  houses.  For  this  purpose,  ventilating  shafts  were  proposed 
by  some  parties.  The  serious  evils  of  the  gullies  were  strongly  enforced  by 
the  engineering  and  medical  evidence,  by  which  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
presence  of  a  gully  opposite  to  a  house  is  sufficient  to  produce  disease. 

T&APS. 

Trapping  the  sewers  and  gullies  was  necessarily  a  subject  of  engineering  in 
connection  with  th^  preceding. 

Mr.  Biers — '*  The  trap  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  is  but  a  very  imper- 
fect piece  of  mechanism,  for  the  smell  is  often  as  offensive  as  if  not  trapped 
at  all,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  rather  expensive.  The  Commissioners  fur- 
nish the  trap  if  the  sewer  is  in  progress  of  building,  charging  20».  for  it,  but 
if  a  trap  is  put  in  after  the  sewer  is  built,  then  the  charge  is  3/.,  and  after  all 
is  not  effective  in  keeping  down  the  smell." 

Mr.  Kelsey,  City — **  Yon  mentioned  that  you  were  trapping  all  the  gullies 
at  present  as  you  get  opportunity  ?  Tes ;  and  when  there  are  complaints  of 
a  very  grievons  character  they  are  done  immediately.- -Do  you  mean  to  trap 
mil  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  ?  Yes ;  tbe  Commissioners  have  put 
down  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred  already. — You  spoke  to  another  cir- 
comstance  of  having  stench-traps ;  what  is  the  precise  arrangement  of  stench 
traps  in  your  district  ?  I  have  put  a  drawing  in  of  the  kind  of  thing  which 
ia  used. — ^What  is  the  object  of  it  ?  To  prevent  the  rush  of  air  through  the 
•ewer  grate  being  felt  in  the  houses. — Is  that  rush  exceedingly  great  ?  In 
some  cases  it  is.  They  have  very  seldom  failed  when  they  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  when  they  have  failed  it  has  been  from  a  little  tightness  in  the 
fitting.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  that  annoys  the  Commissioners  and 
tbe  inspector  very  sorely ;  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  make  a  living  of 
getting  into  the  sewers  to  pick  up  snything  valuable  that  falls  into  them,  and 
when  they  pass  by  one  of  those  traps  they  feel  a  little  irant  of  ventilation,  and 
tbey  put  a  brick  or  stick  to  keep  it  up,  and  then  we  have  a  complaint  that 
tbe  air-flap  does  not  answer.  They  go  down  into  the  river  by  stealth,  we 
cannot  prevent  it ;  boys  as  a  piece  of  fun  go  in.  I  have  thought  of  putting 
a  grating  at  the  mouth  of  the  sewer ;  but  then  I  am  afraid  of  stopping  some- 
thing that  ought  to  go  out." 

RiTS»  Yalvbs  or  Sbwbbs. 

The  construction  of  the  outlets  to  the  river  wu  detailed  by  several  wit- 
nesses. Professor  Hosking  spesking  of  the  sewer  at  Fulham  says^-**  I  pro- 
vide for  stopping  out  the  tide  by  flapping  the  mouths  of  the  sewers,  and  as 
these  flaps  are  self>acting,  the  sewers  empty  themselves  without  assistance, 
and  when  the  tide  flows  the  flaps  are  pressed  close  up  by  the  tidal  water,  and 
the  sewers  are  free  to  receive  the  water  that  may  accrue  upon  the  surface 
from  rain  or  snow.    Their  capacity  may,  however,  be  insufficient,  md  the 


district  may  be  flooded  before  the  ebb  takes  place,  a  diflioolty  that  auurat  be 
wholly  provided  for  without  pumping." 

Mr.  Beek,  Tower  Hamlets — **  What  measures  are  usually  adopted  for  pre- 
venting the  ingress  of  water  from  the  river  ?  There  are  valves  to  all  the 
outlets. — Do  you  flnd  that  those  valves  generally  act  well  ?  Yes.  They  very 
seldom  fail ;  when  they  do,  it  is  owing  to  some  mstter  issuing  from  the  sewers 
which  prevents  their  closing,  and  of  course  the  tide  will  rush  in ;  that  nied 
to  be  frequently  the  case,  but  since  some  new  sewers  hsve  been  made,  and 
iron  instead  of  wooden  outlets  and  valves  have  been  used,  they  have  been 
found  perfectly  tight,  and  act  well.-»Have  you  had  any  experience  of  slate 
valves  ?  No ;  I  am  satisfied  with  iron ;  I  have  been  behind  them  when  there 
was  16  feet  tide  above  my  head. — Are  they  subject  to  corrosion  ?  No ;  they 
have  been  there  for  many  years. — Are  there  any  places  in  London  where 
there  ara  watchmen  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  valves  ?  We  have 
an  officer  denominated  a  sluice-keeper,  whose  business  is  to  open  and  shut 
them  if  necessary,  and  generally  to  superintend  them." 

Mr.  Newman,  Surrey  and  Kent — **  Do  the  flaps  ever  fail  in  keeping  out  the 
tide  ?  No ;  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  my  division.—- 
Some  of  your  district  is  below  high-water  mark  .'—Nearly  the  whole  of  it.— 
All  your  main  arched  sewers  have  flaps  ?  Yes,  they  have  not  only  flaps  hut 
pen-stocks. — Have  you  men  who  open  and  shot  them  ?  Yes,  men  who  live 
near  them ;  it  is  only  in  Surrey,  where  tbe  levels  are  so  very  low,  that  is  the 
case.— You  would  consider  such  an  arrangement  desirable  in  all  cases  where 
you  have  a  drain  below  high-water  mark  to  attend  to  ?  Decidedly ;  there  is 
s  flap  next  to  the  river,  a  few  feet  above  the  flap  there  is  a  pen-stock,  which 
is  worked  up  and  down  by  machinery ;  that  is  closed  or  raised  as  may  be  re- 
quired from  time  to  time.— Is  that  attended  to  every  tide  ?  Yes.  If  that 
work  were  not  attended  to,  there  would  be  injury  to  the  level.— If  it  did  not 
open,  it  would  shut  in  the  land  water ;  and  if  it  did  not  shut,  it  would  let  in 
tbe  tide  ?  Yes.-»Who  attends  to  these  ?  The  sluice-keeper,  who  lives  on  or 
near  the  premises. — Is  one  man  sufficient  ?  Yes.— How  many  of  those  open- 
ings have  you  into  the  river  ?  I  have  two  main  sewers,  where  there  are  pen- 
stocks, and  men  residing ;  there  are  nkinor  sewers  were  there  is  one  sluice- 
keeper  to  attend  to  several.— Where  are  those  to  be  seen  ?  Tbe  first  is  the 
Duffield  sewer,  in  Bermondsey ;  the  other,  the  Barl  sewer,  at  Rotherhithe." 

Want  of  Concintration. 

Most  of  the  other  points  alluded  to  in  the  report  relate  to  administration. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  vrant  concentration  and  the  evils  which 
accrue  from  it. 

SciiNTino  Skill. 

A  fact  of  great  interest,  showing  the  important  and  beneficial  results  which 
accrue  from  tbe  proper  application  of  science  and  skill,  and  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  from  the  want  of  it,  is  exhibited  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Roe's  ope- 
rations in  the  FInsbury  Commission,  and  Professor  Donaldson  in  the  West- 
minster Commission.  In  1843  alone  £7,900  was  saved  in  Finsbury,  while 
in  the  last  ten  years  i666,669  15».  was  lost  in  Westminster;  '*  a  sum,"  says 
Mr.  Butler  Williams,  *'  sufficiently  startling  to  cause  the  inquirer  to  scrotinixa 
with  care  the  reasons  that  are  advanced  in  favour  of  tbe  adoption  of  a  form 
theoretically  imperfect,  and  found  practically  not  to  answer  so  well  in  some 
cases  as  the  more  perfect  theoretical  shape  which  would  produce  such  a  great 
saving."    We  know  no  severer  censure  than  is  here  conveyed. 

From  the  facts  detailed  in  this  report  we  have  drawn  up  the  following 
synoptical  table. 


Comnila^loQ  of 
Siwtn. 


Lengtli 

CODStlUC 

leogthofed  from 
1831  to 
1841  Id 
yards. 


ToUl 
mgthc 
ilewen 

loTwdi. 


Coftof 
Stweri 
1841 


P« 


Avenge 
Cost  of 


sue  of 
let  I 


Coetof 
UtCUse 


per  yard. 


SiMOf 

SndClasB 
Sewer. 


Cost  of 
SdClaai 

Sewer 
per  yard. 


Slseof 
SrdClaat 


Cost  of 
8d  Class 

Sewer 
perjrard. 


Site  of 
Draining 
In  pipes. 


Coot  of 

Drains 

per  yard. 


Charge 
for  en* 
ttrtng. 


Rate  per 
snooiB 
per4ff. 


Westminster  (a)  .... 
Tower  Hamlets  .... 
Holbom  and  Finsbury  (b) 


79,200 


Surrey  and  Kent . 
City  of  London   . 


45,000 


70,093 
20,000 
70,000 

19,751 
23,483 


2000/. 
500to600/| 


5ft6  X  3fl 
4ft6xSft 


5ft3^4n9 
5  ft  X  3rt6 
4ft9><3ft4 


45».to75t. 


141t. 

72t. 

54e. 


5ft  K  2ft6 
4ftx2ft6 


4ft6x2(t0 


57t. 
36f60t. 


48«. 


None, 
4f6x2f.6 

2f  6  X  2f.8 


14f.3if. 


Poplar. 


121,509/. 


5,000/. 


469/. 


9  in. 

12  in. 

3f.6to2f.6 
2  ft. 
1  ft.  8  in. 
9  in. 

18  in. 
15  in. 


24in.xl8 
24  in. 
18  in. 
15  in. 


9t. 


6«.  to  9t. 


15t.tol6e.ltf 
12f.tol3t.6tf 


22t.6tf. 
24t. 
19t.6tf. 
16ir.  6tf. 


21t. 
17t. 

20t. 
24t. 

None. 


2tf.&4tf 


3f  6  X  2f.6 


4tf^ 


2tf. 


(a)  Length  boot  by  Commtaaloo,27,0i6yafdS}  by  individuals,  4S,087 1  80.000  yards  1st  Olaas,  80,0e0  yards  2nd  Class. 


(b)  Length  boiUin  4  years,  87,000  yards.* 
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[Au  SUIT, 


f  Thii  want  of  ade^purta  pltM  of  diitrtett,  and  ibe  ntoaiiitx  for  a  gtaaral 
woTit^  with  the  leTelt  properly  laid  dowD,  and  leTel  marln  plaeed  in  pro- 
ptrtj  looalitiea  Momi  to  be  weU  ettabliibed.  In  moat  caset,  the  memory  or 
memoranda  of  the  sonreyort  constitute  the  moat  available  record. 

The  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  eommiidona  to  eonstmct  new  lewera 
under  the  pretent  acti  wu  commented  on  ai  a  leriona  eril,  to  which  no  donbt 
a  remedy  will  be  applied. 


PROFESSOR  FARADAT  ON  HEAT. 

A  cwwse  (^  eiff?it  Lectures  deliveted  at  the  Royal  Institute . 

LEcronn  T.,  Maif  18. 1844. 

(Specialty  reported  for  this  Journal.) 

Amongit  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  change  of  matter  from  the 
solid  or  fluid  to  the  Taporons  state,  the  Test  increase  in  bolk  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking.  If  a  small  piece  of  camphor  is  placed  in  a  flask  and  heat  ap- 
plied, it  will  be  found  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  flask  will  be  filled 
with  its  vapour,  which  may  be  lighted  at  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  When 
cooled  it  returns  to  its  former  solid  state,  and  thus  illustrates  the  difference 
between  Tapours  and  gases,  the  latter  being  permanent  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, whilst  the  former  require  a  higher  heat  to  maintain  them  in  the  gaseous 
state.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  heat  does  not  produce  any  permanent  change 
in  these  cases,  that,  in  fact,  the  change  is  only  mechanical  and  temporary. 
The  phenomena  of  ebullition  may  be  accurately  watched  by  using  a  transpa- 
rent boiler,  such  as  a  glass  tube,  or  still.  Volumes  of  steam  are  formed  which 
in  the  still  condense  into  a  few  drop*  of  water,  which  drops  may  be  taken  u 
a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  steam  formed,  for  it  is  known  that  water  is  in- 
creased in  bulk  1700  times  by  being  converted  into  steam. 

When  water  is  heated,  it  increases  in  heat  until  it  arrives  at  the  boiling 
point  or  212®,  and  though  the  heat  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  water  becomes  no  hotter,  but  continues  to  give  off  steam  of  the  same 
temperature  as  itself.  There  is  here,  then,  the  same  phenomenon  u  when 
heat  is  applied  to  ice,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  via.,  the  absorption 
of  latent  heat  by  the  steam,  thongh  to  a  much  greater  eitent  than  in  the 
case  of  water.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  heat  which  ia  added  to  boiling  water 
is  rendered  latent.  This  heat,  however,  may  be  all  rendered  sensible  by  con- 
denting  the  steam,  and  in  this  manner  cold  water  may  be  boiled  by  passing 
steam  into  it  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  heat.  One  pound  of  steam 
will  heat  6  or  7  pounds  of  water  to  the  boiling  point.  In  experiments  car- 
ried on  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  steam,  it  was 
found  that  lib.  of  steam  passed  into  101b.  of  water  at  60®,  left  lUb.  of  water 
at  160®.    The  matter  therefore  stood  thus  :— 

10  lb.  of  water  had  gained  100®  each  -  1100^ 
lib.  of8teamat212ohadlost  .    .    .        52<» 

Therefore  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is      948® 
The  same  amount  of  heat  is  found  to  be  abstracted  when  steam  ia  formed. 
There  are  many  processes  in  the  arts  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  apply  heat 
directly  to  a  vessel,  and  in  these  cases  steam  ia  frequently  used.    Brewers, 
for  instance,  heat  their  liquors  in  this  manner. 

Water  in  being  converted  into  vapour  increases  in  bulk  more  than  any 
other  liquid,  thus— 

1  volume  of  Water  becomes  1696  volomea  of  vapour. 
1         „        Alcohol      n       ^^9  »» 

1         „        Ether         „        443  „ 

It  thus  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  air,  and  is  therefore  enabled 
to  rise  through  it ;  for  it  is  found  that. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  is  0*625 
„  „  air  I'OOO 

„  vapour  of  alcohol  1*613 

„  „  ether        2.580 

By  this  means  the  vapour  of  water  ia  carried  into  the  upper  and  colder  re- 
gions of  the  air,  and  there  being  condensed,  falls  on  the  high  lands,  and 
flow  agains  to  the  valleys  u  rivefs.  The  vapour  of  camphor  is  too  heavy  to 
rise  in  the  air,  and  may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another  like  water. 

The  boiling  point  of  water,  though  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  always 
about  212®,  depends  entirely  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  wa- 
ter can  l^made  to  boil  at  exceedingly  low  temperatures,  by  removing  the 
pressure  M  the  air.  Water  which  feels  but  slightly  warm  to  the  hand,  boils 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  Alcohol  will  boil  when  cold,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  If  a  retort  be  fllled  with  boiling  water,  and  the  neck 
corked  up  and  pot  into  cold  water,  the  water  will  oontinue  to  boil  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Water  can  also  be  made  hotter  than  212®,  by  increasing  the 
pressure ;  for  instance,  by  heating  it  in  a  closed  vessel,  when  the  pressure  of 
its  oieF  vapour  preventa  it  from  boiling,  and  the  temperature  rises  in  propor- 
tion. The  rate  at  which  the  heat  inereaaes  with  the  pressure  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Atmospheres.     Degrees.  Atmospheres.     Degrees. 

At  a  pressure— 1  the  heat  ia  212        At  a  pressure— 8  the  beat  is  342 

2  „    250  9    „    351 

3  n        275  10    „    359 

4  „    294  15    „    393 

5  „  309  20  „  418 
fl  »»  MO  86  „  440 
7    „    332  50    „    6U 


A  enrious  fkct  hu  beaa  remarked  with  raepact  to  the  boiling  point,  that  is, 
that  it  is  slightly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  vessel  containing  the  wster. 
In  two  vessels,  one  of  copper,  the  other  of  perfectly  dean  glass,  the  water 
in  the  copper  will  boil  at  3®  lower  temperature  than  that  in  the  glass.  The 
bubbles  which  are  given  off  in  boiling,  though  in  general  rising  form  the  bet- 
torn  of  the  liquid,  may,  owing  to  this  property,  be  made  to  rise  foim  any 
part  by  inserting  a  bunch  of  metal  wire  in  it.  A  piece  of  wood  will  in  the 
same  manner,  regulate  the  bubbling  spot  in  aleohoL  Copper  filings  dropped 
into  water,  lowers  the  temperature  of  boiling,  changes  the  place  of  boiling 
and  breaks  up  the  large  bubbles  into  small  ones.  This  difference  of  boiling 
point  according  to  the  containing  veasel,  most  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  graduating  thermometers,  or  great  errora  will  be  introduced  into  the 
graduations. 

A  list  is  here  given  of  some  fluids  which  readily  pau  from  the  liquid  to  the 
vaporous  state,  with  the  pressures  and  temperatures  requisite  to  effect  the 
change ;  the  first  column  of  figures  expresses  their  boiling  points  at  common 
pressure,  the  second,  the  pressure  requisite  at  60®  to  convert  their  vapoun 
into  liquids : — 


DMrecsof 

Prewante 

.— ^ 

53 

— . 

47 

-«- 

42 

— 

18 

— 

7-5 

«. 

4-2 

40 

4- 

14 

2*25 

98 

0*48 

110 

0-245 

176 

0*041 

212 

0*0172 

316 

570 

620 

662 

Nitric  oxide. ....... 

Carbonic  acid 

Hydrochloric  acid  . . 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 

Ammonia. 

Cyanogen. 

Chlorine 

Sulphurous  acid 

Sulphuric  ether 

Sulpburet  of  carbon 

Alcohol 

Water  . 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Sulphur   

OU  of  vitriol    

Mercury 

The  effects  which  take  place  when  bodies  pass  from  the  solid  or  liquid  to 
vapour,  are  somewhat  similar  in  all  cases.  Nearly  all  bodies  evaporate  bekiw 
their  boiling  point.  A  little  ether  poured  into  a  spouted  vessel,  fills  the 
whole  of  it  with  its  vapour,  which  may  be  poured  out  or  lighted  at  thespoot 
In  like  manner  water  is  continually  evaporating  at  all  temperatures,  and  dar- 
ing evaporation  producing  the  sensation  of  cold,  owing  to  the  heat  which  it 
renders  latent.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  wine  coolers  act.  Dr.  Wollastoa'i 
cryophorus,  freezes  water  by  its  own  evaporation.  It  consists  of  a  glau  tobe 
with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  sealed  hermetically  and  containing  a  little  water 
without  air.  The  water  being  at  one  end,  the  other  end  is  immersed  in  some 
ice,  which,  condensing  the  vapour  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  so  reduces  the 
temperature  that  the  water  at  the  other  end  becomes  frozen.  Amusing  in- 
stances of  this  ready  evaporation  of  water  occurs  occasionally  in  domestic 
economy,  when  buns  and  biscuits  are  shut  up  in  one  case  together.  The  water 
evaporates  from  buns  and  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  dry  biscuit,  and  becomes 
hard  and  sandy,  whilst  the  biscuit  which  should  be  crisp  becomes  moist. 

The  physical  history  of  vapour  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  hai 
recently  acquired  great  importance.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  vapour  of 
water^in  the  steam-engine  is  known  to  be  almost  without  limits.  Thii 
power  arises  from  the  vapour  of  water  requiring  1700  times  its  origins!  space, 
and  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  to  fill  that  space.  If  an  orifice  be  left  in  the 
vessel  in  which  the  steam  ia  generated,  sufficiently  large,  no  effect  will  bt 
there  produced ;  but  if  not,  and  beat  is  continued,  the  vessel  wQl  yield  to  the 
great  pressure,  and  explosion  will  result.  This  may  be  illostrated  by  a  little 
toy  known  u  the  candle  cracker,  which  ia  a  drop  of  glass  with  water  in  the 
interior ;  this  placed  in  the  tallow  of  a  <»ndle  becomes  heated,  steam  is  gene- 
rated, and  at  last  explodes  ¥rith  noise,  and  extinguishes  the  candle.  This  ex- 
hibits the  force  of  expanding  steam  u  well  u  on  a  larger  acale.  If  a  glass 
tube  be  blown  into  a  bulb  in  the  middle,  and  turned  upwarda  with  a  very 
fine  opening  at  one  end,  on  heating  the  bulb  enclosing  the  larger  end,  the 
vapour  of  ether  will  drive  the  liquid  with  great  force  into  the  air,  which  if 
lighted,  will  form  a  splendid  stream  of  fire.  The  tendency  of  Uie  preasure  ef 
the  air  to  crush  steam  boilers  which  have  been  filled  with  steam,  and  whidi 
hu  subsequently  been  eondensed,  is  shown  strikingly  by  boiling  a  little 
water  in  a  tin  canister,  closing  it  tightly  when  full  of  steam,  then  allowinf 
it  to  cool,  or  more  quickly  by  pouring  water  on  it ;  the  whole  veaael  will  be 
collapsed  and  doubled  up. 


lACTUM  VL— Mat  25, 1844. 

When  water  and  oil,  of  the  same  temperature,  are  brought  into  a  warm 
room,  they  will  be  found,  in  time,  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
but  the  oU  will  arrive  at  its  full  heat  in  half  the  time  required  by  the  water. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  bodies  absorb  various  quantities  of  beat  to  arrive 
at  the  same  temperature ;  and  this  is  fully  borne  ont  by  fort|3ter  inves^gatioa. 
This,  which  is  called  their  aqtaeitiee  for  heat,  ia  foun^^  vary  vrith  every 
substance,  each  substance  rising  in  temperature  by  -the  applicatiou  of  the 
aame  amount  of  heat,  according  to  ita  own  rate;  th'  ^bodyinMirtqQhrestbe 
most  haat  to  raise  its  temperature  a  certain  degree,    ^^aaid  to  kava  the 
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Mtat«qMilt«»lMtt  AM  thli  tt  it  ilrf^rrred  thtC  bodtet,  tevgh  oC 
the  tftme  fwyiitrfciii,  io Mt  coateitt  tlw  ftme  ftumtHf  of  hmk  The qots- 
titj  of  heat  reqoistte  to  raise  bodies  to  the  same  temperature  is  called  their 
tpie^  heat  A  table  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  few  gaseous  bodies  is  here 
giren: — 


Nitrogen  gas 0.2754 

Nitrous  oiide  gas ... .  08869 

Oleflantgas  0*4207 

Cirbonie  oxMe  gas   ..  0'8S84 

Aqaeoos  water 0*8470 

I  of— 


Ziae     .    . 

93 

Silver    •    • 

56 

Mercnry     • 

33 

Platinom    . 

31 

Lead     .    . 

29 

Water 1*0000 

A»  •.••...•••...•   0*f 669 

Hjdrogebgas 8*1936 

Cirhwiii  aetd  gM  ..  0*2210 
Oxjgeagas 0-2361 

Tible  of  speciflc  heat  of  e^ttl 
Water  .  •  1000 
Solphar  .  188 
Class  .  .  117 
Iron  .  .  110 
Copper .    .      95 

The  compression  of  air  diminishes  ts  capacity  fbr  heat,  and  consequently 
its  temperatura  rises.  A  little  piece  of  apparatus,  called  the  tinder  syringe, 
has  bera  constraeted,  by  suddenly  pressing  the  piston  of  which,  a  piece  of 
tinder  is  ignited  by  the  heat  evolTcd  from  the  compression  of  the  air.  The 
French  girls  in  Paris  are  very  dexterous  with  this  little  inttmment.  The  ex- 
pension  of  air,  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  its  capadty,  produces  cold.  A 
bottle  of  soda  water,  when  opened  is  seen  to  smoke ;  this  is  owing  to  the 
sudden  expansion  producing  cold  enough  to  condense  the  aqueous  Tspour 
previously  invisible  m  the  gas.  A  curious  property  with  respect  to  heat  has 
been  observed  with  India  rubber;  when  foi«lbly  drawn  out  considerable 
heat  is  evolved,  which  is  best  observed  by  placing  it  against  the  lip  both  be- 
fore and  after  extension.  This  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times,  but 
this  property  eaa  hardly  be  connected  with  its  capacity  for  heat. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  consequent 
change  of  temparatntet  is  no  doubt  a  very  infloendal  eleosent  in  the  changes 
mh\eh  take  place  in  the  weather,  and  is  an  inportant  eonsidaration  in  the 
science  of  meteorology. 

Heat  bean  a  singular  relation  to  electricity,  which  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Seebeck.  He  found  that  when  two  metals  were  attached  together,  and 
heated  at  their  junction,  a  currebt  of  electricity  was  developed,  which  de- 
flected the  magnetic  needle.  The  metals  found  most  advantageous  for  this 
purpose  are  bismuth  and  antimony.  In  the  first  lecture  dectridty  was  em- 
ployed as  a  source  of  heat,  now  the  converse,  heat  as  a  source  of  electricity. 
A  parallelogram  of  ban  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  with  the  points  of  contact 
altemately  heated  and  cooled,  will  deflect  a  magnetio  needle  placed  over  or 
nnder  any  part  of  It ;  or  by  connecting  the  extremes  vrith  a  galvanometer, 
its  action  is  more  evident.  The  term  thermo*€keMeiiy  is  applied  to  this 
new  collection  of  /bets.  Pelltier  has  added  some  enrlous  observations  on  this 
point.  He  has  proved  that  when  a  weak  electric  current  from  a  single  cir- 
cuit b  transmitted  through  a  bar  of  equal  lengths  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
soldered  together,  from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  beat  is  evolved  at  the 
point  of  junction ;  but  if  the  current  is  sent  in  the  other  direction,  cold  is 
produced.  A  delicate  thermometer  inserted  in  a  hole  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion rises  80<»  in  the  first  ease,  and  sinks  to  6^  in  the  second.  If  the  bar  be 
plaeed  on  thawing  ice,  a  little  water  may  thus  be  frozen  in  the  cavity  made 
for  the  thermometer.  Melloni  and  Nobili,  by  using  groups  of  wires,  and 
connecting  them  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  have  constructed  apparatus  so 
sensitive  to  heat,  that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  held  at  a  considerable  distance 
affbets  it,  and  it  will  even  indicate  the  warmth  of  i  lUkworm  crawling  over  it. 

But  to  return  to  vaporisation  and  its  efl^MHs,  which  can  be  beautifulljr  Ulns- 
tr^cd  by  means  of  csirbonic  add.  It  has  been  shown  that  bodies  evaporate 
at  diflnsrent  temperatures  t  thus  aUittle  ether  poured  into  a  bladder  will  fill  it 
with  tta  vapotr,  whilst  Water  would  require  a  much  higher  temperatare. 
Carhoaia  acid,  which  is  usually  known  only  in  the  gaseous  state,  eea  he  liquified 
and  even  solidified  by  great  preasore  and  cold.  Cyanogen  gas,  disoovered  by 
Gay  Loseae,  can  be  very  readily  liquified,  and  this  can  b«  eflSMfted  in  the  fol- 
Wwluf  manner.  Plaee  some  eyanida  of  merenry  in  the  body  of  a  strong 
retort,  to  the  mouth  of  which  is  fastened  a  stop-oockt  apply  heat  and  the 
gae  wiU  be  liberatedi  close  the  stop-oock  and  the  gas  will  accumulate  in  the 
retort  like  high  pressure  steam,  and  when  the  pressure  is  about  equal  to  fbur 
atmospheree,  the  cyanogen  becomes  condensed  into  a  liquid.  Under  similar 
drenmstances  carbonic  add  and  many  other  gases  may  be  liquified,  though 
most  of  them  require  very  great  pressures,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
taMe  pretlously  given.  The  most  striking  propertiea  of  carbonic  add  gas  are, 
that  it  la  very  denie,  and  extbgulshes  fiaml.  Owing  to  its  great  density,  it  may 
be  poured  through  the  air  firom  one  vessel  to  the  other ;  a  little  bucket  let 
down  Into  an  open-mouthed  }tr  full  of  the  gu  may  be  drawn  up  fhll,  as  is 
proved  by  a  Ughted  taper  being  extinguished  when  inserted  into  it.  Gene- 
rated tntk  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  solphnrie  add  in  a  dosed  tube»  it  is 
liqoffied  when  tha  preesnre  equals  47  atmoapberee.  [Mr.  Earaday  here  exhi- 
bitod  tha  original  tuba  in  which  he  first  liquified  carbonie  add,  in  the  labo- 
ratery  of  that  institution,  which  was  still  charged  with  the  liquid.]  This  has 
bean  ably  carried  out  by  Thilorier,  who  ooostrueted  apparatus  for  ooUecting 
it  in  large  quantities;  but  Mr.  Addams  has  constructed  far  more  perfiect 
apfiaratua  for  that  purpoae.  It  conaiata  of  two  exceedingly  atrong  iron 
vesaeU,  in  one  the  materiala  are  placed  for  generating  the  gas,  the  other  ia 
used  aa  a  receiver  for  the  liquid  nroduced  in  the  first  Thilorier  discovered 
that  when  the  liould  was  allowed  to  rush  into  the  air,  part  of  It  exnanded 

nto  gas,  whOat  0?e  other  part,  flrom  tha  loaa  of  heat,  which  wm  abaorbed  by 
he  gu,  waa  troum  Into  a  aolld,   Thia  ha  eoDeoted  In  a  tbi  box  with  pto- 


iafatad  handka  to  allow  the  gaa  to  eacape.  In  thia  atata  eaifaoi^  add  ia  a 
Bttow-like  aubstance,  alowly  vaporizing  at  ordinary  temperaturea.  It  can  ha 
handled  vrithout  annoyance,  feeling  cold  to  the  touch,  but  leaving  a  aenaation 
like  hot  hron.  Ita  temperature  is  about  130^  or  140<»  bdow  0^.  If  placed 
in  a  retort  vrith  the  neck  immersed  in  water,  the  gas  is  slowly  given  off,  and 
is  seen  rising  through  the  water.  Placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  g^ass  vessel,  it 
fills  it  with  gas,  which  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper.  Laid  on  mercury  it 
abatracta  firom  it  but  little  heat ;  and  it  may,  like  water,  be  placed  on  a  very 
hot  metallic  capsule  and  yet  be  but  slowly  evaporated,  though  the  capsule  bie 
red  hot.  This  apparently  contradictory  fact,  that  a  body  ao  intenady  oold, 
and  consisting  of  an  immense  quantity  of  gas,  pent  up,  as  it  were,  in  small 
compass  by  that  cold,  should  be  scarcely  affected  by  a  red  heat,  arises  from 
the  dreumstance  that  it  is  continually  surrounded  by  the  vapour  of  its  own 
gas,  which  prevents  it  from  touching  the  substances  it  is  brought  near,  and 
this  gas  being  a  very  bad  conductor,  protects  it  likewise  from  external  in- 
fluences. But  shoidd  a  liquid  be  added  to  it  which  would  wet  it  and  the 
substance  experimented  on,  without  at  the  same  time  bdng  firosen  by  the 
cold,  then  the  properties  of  the  solid  carbonic  add  are  developed.  Ether, 
Thilorier  found,  was  such  a  liquid,  as  may  be  seen  by  pouring  a  little  ether 
on  the  solid  add  restmg  on  the  mercury,  which  would  have  had  little  effect 
on  otherwise,  but  which  now  freesea  the  mercury  to  a  solid  state.  A  sauoe- 
pan  may  be  frozen  to  a  stool,  as  with  the  ice  and  salt.  Glass  vessels  are  in- 
stantly cracked,  owing  to  their  suddenly  contracting.  The  degree  of  cold 
produced  is  intensdy  greater  than  marinen  ever  have  experienced,  and  there- 
fore any  part  of  the  body  which  was  now  touched  with  it  would  be  perished. 
It  is  said  that  Messn.  Pepys  and  Allen,  by  dint  of  a  tedious  process  of  cooling, 
succeeded  in  freezing  40  lb.  of  mercnry ;  but  with  the  solid  add  this  is  easily 
done.  A  piece  of  mercury  frozen  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  hdd  in  somf  ice 
cold  water,  is  immediatdy  covered  with  iddes,  which  shoot  through  the 
water  till  it  is  frozen,  at  the  same  time  the  mercury  is  thawed  and  fall  in 
drope  to  the  bottom,  thus  proving  that  water  in  freezing  gives  out  heat. 

The  next  two  lectures  will  contain  the  transmission  of  heat|  and  tha  na- 
ture of  flame. 


REGISTER   OF   NEW   PATENTS. 

(Under  this  k«sd  we  propose  gtylog  abttracti  of  the  •pedfletSloas  of  all  the  most  !m. 
portaat  patents  u  they  are  enrolled.  If  anv  additional  Infbrmatloa  be  required  as  to  any 
patent,  the  tame  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  Ofllce  ef  this 
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Baptiste  Buret,  merchant,  and  Francois  Mariui  David,  nana- 
facturer  of  gas  apparatus,  both  of  Leicester  Square,  in  the  coonty  of 
Middlesex,  for  *«  Improvements  in  the  manu/aetun  of  gas."— Granted 
Jan.  30 ;  Enrolled  July  30,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  retorts  to  be 
oaed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  made  from  fatty  matters,  such  aa  oil, 
tallow,  pitch,  tar  and  other  substances.  The  retort  employed  by  the 
patentees  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  made  of  iron  or  clay,  and  of  the 
ordinary  construction  with  the  exception  of  having  a  division  plate  in 
the  centre,  which  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  farther 
end ;  this  retort  is  fixed  in  the  bricl^work  in  a  vertical  position  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  flue,  the  fire  being  below ;  the  cover  or  lid  of  the  re- 
tort is  provided  with  two  pipes,  an  inlet  and  outlet,  the  former  pipe  ia 
connected  with  a  small  tank  or  cistern  containing  the  fatty  matter, 
which  is  kept  in  a  fluid  state  bv  means  of  hot  air  from  the  flue,  the 
outlet  pipe  being  connected  with  an  arrangement  of  pipes  which  forms 
the  condenser. 

The  pitch  or  other  substance  from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  made, 
when  in  a  fluid  state  passes  throuffh  the  inlet  pipe  and  is  allowed  to 
drop  on  to  red  hot  coke  which  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  and  the 
gaa  evolved  passes  through  the  outlet  pipe,  and  through  the  conden« 
sers  into  the  washing  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  rectangular  box 
having  a  compartment  nlled  with  heath  and  sticks  through  which  the 
gas  passes,  and  from  thence  into  the  gas  holder,  which  completes  the 
process  of  manufacturing  gaa  according  to  these  supposed  improve* 
ments. 

STEAM  PROPELLERS. 

Robert  Hodgson,  of  Princes  Street,  Clapham,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  for."  Improvements  in  propelling  veseeii,  and  in  machinery  for 
working  the  same."— Granted  Feb.  2 ;  Enrolled  August  2, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  applying  vanea  or  floata 
to  shafta  for  ateam  or  other  propellers.  Fig.  1  is  a  geometrical  figure 
intended  to  illostrate  or  show  tne  proper  position  to  be  given  to  the 
vanes  or  propellers,  presuming  the  propellers  to  be  made,  are  intended 
for  the  stem  of  the  vessel  t  it  will  be  necesoary,  in  the  first  plaee,  to  as« 
eerUin  the  diameter  of  the  largeat  oirole  which  can  be  deetribed 
within  the  spaet  intended  for  the  reoeptlon  of  thopfopeUtnt  •!!?- 
poae»  ibr  loatatieei  a  6  to  be  tlM  nAimh  Um WitillwrAAiiia deberite 
•  27* 
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the  semicircle  e  db,  and  bisect  it  with  a  perpeDdicular  line  a  df  and 
from  d  set  off  the  chord  of  any  angle  between  45  and  60  degrees,  as 


d/f  and  from  /  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  base  line  c  b,  then/f  is 
said  to  be  the  sine  and  /c^  the  cosine,  of  the  required  angle.  The 
width  of  the  floats  should  not,  it  is  said,  in  any  part  exceed  the  sine/^. 
Figs.  2  and  3  in  the  annexed  diagrams  show  two  side  views  of  a 
propeller  baring  the  floats  fixed  at  an  angle  with  the  shaft  in  the  form 


Fiff.4. 


Pig.  5. 

of  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  foremost,  or  next  to  the  stem  of  the 
boat.  Fig.  4  shows  an  end  view  of  the  propeller,  and  shaft  in  sec- 
tion. Fig.  5  shows  an  end  view  of  a  similar  propeller,  but  having 
thre^  floats  or  vanes  in  place  of  two.  Fig.  6  is  a  side  view  of  a  pro- 
Fig.  6. 


peller,  the  floats  or  vanes  of  which  are  of  the  form  of  a  parabolic  carve, 
A,  beinff  the  stern  of  the  boat  with  a  portion  of  the  dead  wood  re- 
moved for  the  reception  of  the  propeller,  wliich  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

The  inventor  claims  the  attaching  blades  or  propellers  to  ships  at 
tangents  coincident  with  the  plane  of  aright  cone  placed  longitudi- 
nally with  the  apex  foremost ;  and  also  the  emplojrment  of  blades  of 
the  form  of  ptKi«b«UAMctiont|  whether  attached  to  the  shaft  at  tan- 


gents coincident  with  the  plane  of  a  right  cone  placed  longitudiDsllf 
with  the  apex  foremost,  or  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  same. 


LOCKS  AND  LATCHES. 

William  Fletcher,  of  Moreton  House,  Buckingham,  Clerk,  for 
<'  Improvementi  in  the  construction  of  lock$  and  latches  applicable  for 
doors  and  other  purposes.** — Granted  January  30 ;  Enrolled  July  30, 
1844. 

This  invention  for  improvements  in  locks  and  latches  applicable  to 
doors  and  other  purposes,  will  be  understood  by  the  followiiw  descrip- 
tion and  reference  to  the  annexed  drawings ;  ng.  1  being  a  tront  view 

Flg.l. 


of  a  lock  with  one  side  removed,  so  as  to  show  the  interior ;  and  fig. 
2  a  transverse  section  of  the  same ;  a  is  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  which  is 

Fig.  2. 


pressed  outwards  by  a  spring  6,  which  presses  against  the  end  of  the 
bolt;  c  is  a  lever  or  tumbler  moving  upon  an  axis  c\  d  d  Is  another 
lever  moving  upon  an  axis  d\  the  lower  end  of  this  lever  when  the 
bolt  is  shot  drops  into  a  notch  or  recess  formed  in  the  bolt,  the  upper 
end  supporting  the  end  of  the  levers  c;  the  lock  contains  three 
pair  of  these  levers,  which  are  divided  or  separated  by  plates,  e,  which 
plates  are  shown  in  section  at  fig.  2,  and  form  wards  to  the  said  lock ; 
j/f  fig-  2,  are  the  door  handles  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  spindle  gt 
which  spindle  is  made  with  two  inclined  planes  shown  in  dotted  iioes, 
these  inclined  planes  act  against  a  small  roller,  t,  fixed  to  the  holt,  a^ 
bv  means  of  a  screw,  which  screw  forms  the  axis  of  the  roller ;  it  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  on  pressing  either  of  the  handles  towards  the 
door,  or  by  pulling  the  same  in  an  outward  direction,  that  one  of  the 
inclined  planes  wul  press  against  the  roller,  t,  and  draw  the  bolt  bdck 
inwards ;  that  is  to  sav  when  the  levers  or  tumblers  have  been  raised 
from  the  notch  formed  in  the  bolt  a ;  the  action  of  this  lock,  therefore 
is  as  follows : — 

If  the  key  be  inserted  and  turned  one-fourth  of  a  revolution  to  the 
left  hand,  the  upper  end  of  the  lever,  d,  will  be  forced  back,  and  io  so 
doing  will  raise  the  lower  end  out  of  the  notch  formed  in  the  bolt  a, 
the  end  of  the  lever  e  at  the  same  time  drops  into  a  notch  cut  out  of 
the  end  of  the  lever  d,  and  prevents  the  lever  d  from  falling  into  its 
original  position ;  the  whole  of  the  levers  being  in  like  maimer  acted 
upon  by  the  different  projections  of  the  key ;  the  bolt  may  then  be 
drawn  back,  or  inwards,  by  forcing  or  pulling  at  one  of  the  handles  as 
above  described ;  the  levers  will  now  be  in  the  position  shown  by 
dotted  lines,  and  in  order  to  lock  the  door,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
shut  the  same,  and  having  inserted  the  key,  then  by  tumiiw  it  round 
either  to  the  right  or  left  the  various  projections  will  raise  toe  levers, 
C|  and  allow  the  levers,  dt  to  drop  into  the  notch  formed  io  the  bolt,  a. 
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Figs.  3  and  4  show  a  modification  of  one  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  latches; 
6g.  2  being  a  side  view  showing  the  interior,  and  fig.  3  a  transverse 

Fig.  3. 


section ;  a  is  the  bolt  acted  upon  by  a  spiral  spring  so  as  to  force  it 
outwards,  6  is  a  stud  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  bolt,  c  c  are  the  handles, 
and  d  the  spindle  which  it  rests  upon,  or,  in  oUier  words,  is  passed 
between  the  stud,  (,  and  the  brass  plates,  e  e,  which  may  be  made  to 
form  the  sides  of  the  latch,  and  which  have  slots  cot  in  them  as  will 
be  understood*  Thus  by  pressing  the  handle  in  the  position  shown  by 
dotted  lines,  the  edge  of  the  plates,  e  e,  form  a  fulcrum  to  the  spindle, 
which  bearing  against  the  stud,  6,  forces  the  bolt,  a,  into  the  lock  and 
allows  the  door  to  be  opened.  There  are  several  other  modifications 
of  this  latch  described  in  the  specification. 


DIPROVEMBNTS  IN  MAKING  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Thomas  Southall,  of  Kidderminster,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
druggist,  and  Charles  Crudqinoton,  of  the  same  place,  banker,  for 
**  Improvements  in  tke  manufacture  of  iron  and  eteeW — Granted  Feb.  8 ; 
Enrolled  August  8, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
iron,  or  converting  the  same  into  steel,  by  toe  application  of  sulphur 
and  a  nitrate  when  the  iron  is  in  a  melted  state.  For  this  purpose 
the  inventor  takes  sulphur  and  nitre,  together  with  borax,  soda  and 
potass,  and  also  alum,  the  sulphur  being  in  the  state  of  brimstone  of 
commerce,  and  the  nitre  in  the  state  of  saltpetre  of  commerce,  the  po- 
tass, borax,  soda  (subcarbonate  of  soda),  and  alum,  being  of  the  usual 
qualities  $  the  above  materials  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  in 
a  granulated  state,  in  the  following  quantities,  that  is  to  say,  equal 
quantities  by  weight  of  borax,  nitre,  sulphur  and  alum,  with  half  the 
quantity  by  weight  of  potass  and  soda ;  the  above  ingredients  when 
properly  mixed  together  are  to  be  made  up  in  strone  paper  parcels 
(which  will  render  the  same  more  convenient  for  sinking  below  the 
surface  of  the  metal,)  of  H  lb.  each,  one  of  which  parceb  is  to  be  used 
to  about  every  400  cwt.  of  pig  iron  when  in  a  melted  state,  this  pro- 
portion being  used  when  it  is  only  required  to  improve  the  quality  of 
tba  iron,  but  when  it  is  desired  to  convert  the  iron  into  steel  the  in- 
ventors use  4  lb.  or  rather  more  to  every  400  cwt.  of  iron ;  the  pro- 
cess of  mixing  is  as  follows :  when  the  iron  is  in  a  melted  state,  for 
instance  in  the  puddling  furnace,  the  damper  is  to  be  lowered  for 
about  one  minute,  the  above  mixture  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  fur- 
nace and  well  incorporated  with  the  iron  by  stirring,  during  the  time 
of  stirring,  the  damper  is  to  be  eraduallv  raised,  the  iron  during  this 
time  will  be  subjected  to  ebullition  **  when  it  will  come  to  nature ;" 
after  which  the  iron  may  be  balled,  and  put  under  the  tilt  hammer  and 
then  rolled  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  inventors  observe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  or  quantity  of  the  ingredients  above  described  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  iron,  which  proportion  will  be  found  in  prac- 
tice ;  moreover,  when  converting  iron  into  steel,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  too  much|  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  steel 
toobritUe. 


STEAM  BOILERS. 

James  Johnstone,  of  Willow  Park,  Greenock,  Esq.,  for  "improve' 
ments  in  eteam  6oi7«r«."— Granted  Feb.  8;  Enrolled  July  26,  1844. 

These  improvements  are  said,  in  the  specification,  to  have  refe- 
rence to  that  part  of  boilers  called  furnaces,  and  are  constructed  upon 
similar  principles  to  the  boilers  for  which  Mr.  Johnstone  obtained  a 
patent  in  April  1848.  The  annexed  drawing  shows  two  plans  of  a 
fire  box  constructed  according  to  this  invention.  Fig.  1  being  a  side 
eleTation,  and  fi^.  2  an  end  view ;  a,  6,  e,  dt  fig.  1,  is  the  fire  w)x,  and 
consists  of  an  internal  and  external  case  firmly  bound  together  by 
rivets  ^  f,  ^  and  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  water  space  between  the 
two  cases  ;/,g,/,g,  are  two  water  conductors,  which  communicate 
with  the  water  spaces;  il,  t,  is  a  steam  and  water  conductor  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  extexnal  case,  and  alsQ  commonicates  with  the  water 


spaces,  each  of  these  conductors  lias  flanges  at  one  end,  which  flanges 
are  perforated  with  holes  for  the  purpose  of  being  ri vetted  or  bolted  to 
the  end  of  the  boiler,  which  should  have  holes  previously  made  in  its 
end,  corresponding  with  the  three  conductors,  the  area  of  which,  that 
is  to  say,  the  water  conductors  should  ^be  equal  ^or  greater  than  the 

Fig.  2.  Flg.l. 


horizontal  sectional  area  of  the  water  space,  the  area  of  the  conductor 
A,  I,  beine  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  both  water  conductors ;  /,  /, 
are  the  fire  bars,  below  which,  if  it  is  desired,  there  may  also  be  a 
water  space  communicating  with  the  others.  The  water  space  at  the 
front  end  of  the  fire  box  m,  must  be  stopped  up  with  a  piece  of  iron 
made  to  fit  such  space,  and  firmly  rivetted  therein. 

The  patentee  claims  as  his  invention  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  boiler  furnaces  and  furnace  boilers,  of  which  the  outer  and 
inner  fire  boxes  are  bolted  together  at  the  roof  as  well  as  at  the  sides, 
so  that  a  current  of  water  is  continuoushr  kept  flowing  up  the  sides^ 
and  over  and  along  the  top  of  the  inner  ure  box. 


ORNAMENTAL  GLASS. 

Joseph  Gibson,  Jun.,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 

i'apanner,  for  **  Improvemenie  in  ornamenting  glaee*** — Granted  Feb.  10; 
enrolled  August  8, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  first  in  omamentine  glass  with  pearl,  by 
cementine  or  otherwise  affixing  pieces  of  pearl  to  the  back  or  inner 
surface  of  coloured  or  colourless  glass,  so  that  the  pearl  may  be  seen 
through  the  glass ;  and  secondly  in  ornamenting  ^lass  with  pearl  and 
other  substances.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  this  invention  is  as  foi« 
lows :  Mr.  G.  takes  a  piece  of  pearl  of  the  shape  and  size  required 
for  the  ornament,  having  one  or  both  surfaces  previously  ground  or 
filed  perfecUy  flat,  that  portion  of  the  glass  to  wnich  the  ornament  or 
ornaments  is  to  be  fixed  is  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  copal 
or  other  transparent  varnish,  the  ornament  is  then  to  be  pressed  closely 
against  the  surface  of  the  glass  so  as  to  cause  the  ornament  to  adhere 
hereto ;  after  which  the  piece  of  glass,  together  with  the  ornament, 
is  to  be  put  into  an  oven  and  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  120^,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  6  or  8  hours  more  or  less,  for  the  purpose 
of  hardening  the  varnish,  after  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass 
upon  which  the  ornament  has  been  fixed  may  have  a  coat  of  varnish 
and  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  drying  as  before,  when  the 
said  surface  may  be  psdnted  with  black  or  coloured  paint,  which  when 
dried  completes  the  process.  Another  process  is  by  tracing  the  orna- 
ment upon  the  glass,  and  then  carefully  painting  all  the  surtace  of  the 
glass  with  the  exception  of  that  part  where  the  ornament  is  to  be 

§  laced,  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  glass  in  the  manner  before 
escribed ;  the  pieces  of  pearl  forming  the  ornament  may  be  pre- 
viously ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  as  may  be  desired.  Such  or- 
namented glass  is  considered  as  being  applicable  for  buttons,  panels 
of  doors,  finger  plates,  work  boxes,  taUes,  and  other  cabinet  furniture. 


HRE  PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

Henry  Hawes  Fox,  of  Northwoods,  of  Frampton  Cotterel,  near 
Winterboume,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for 
"  an  Improved  mode  of  constructing  Jlre^proo/Jlooret  ceilings  and  roofs.'* 
—Granted  Feb.  10 ;  Enrolled  August  9, 1844. 

The  mode  of  constructing  fire-proof  roofs  according  to  this  inven- 
tion is  as  follows :  a  a.  Fig.  1,  are  cast  iron  beams  having  a  flange  cast 
at  the  lower  edge,  as  will  be  seen  by  Fig.  2,  which  shows  a  transverse 
ection  of  one  of  the  same ;  these  beams  extend  across  the  building 
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and  rest  in  the  side  walls  i  bbb  show  a  number  of  joists  which  are 
supported  hv  the  flanges  of  the  east  iron  beams  as  will  be  elearlj 
seen;  upon  these  joists  is  laid  about  i  of  an  inch  thick  of  plaster  com- 
posed  of  one  part  lime  and  three  parts  coal  ashes,  whioh,  says  the  in- 
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▼entor.  pressing  through  from  between  the  « laths''  or  joists,  serves  as 
a  key  to  bold  the  ceiling;  upon  this  composition  is  then  laid  a  mix- 
ture of  eight-tenths  of  road  grit,  one*tenth  of  coal  ashes,  and  the  same 
qmntity  of  lime  mixed  with  water  ;  this  mixture,  which  the  inventor 
calls  pugging,  should  be  laid  on  about  the  "  thickness  shown  in  the 
drawing,'*  which  is  about  -A  of  ^  '^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  trodden ; 
the  speoifieation  does  not  show  what  i«  to  support  this  mixture  io  the 
spaces  between  the  joists,  as  atce,  but  goes  on  to  state  that  this  latter 
surface  is  to  be  oovered  with  a  cement  consisting  of  one  part  lime  and 
two  parts  coarse  sand,  which  surface  is  to  be  trowelled  quite  flat,  and 
when  the  same  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  to  have  about  two  coats  of  cold 
drawn  linseed  oil,  made  quite  hot  and  laid  on  with  a  brush  similar  to 
those  used  by  white  washers,  which  when  dry  is  said  to  make  a  very 
toMgb  floor,  and  one  not  liable  to  be  iqjured  by  cleaning  or  removing 
furniture. 

The  fire-proof  ceiling  is  to  be  made  with  the  above  compositions 
and  plastered  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  only  difl^erence  between  the  fire-proof  roof  and  the  floor  is  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  slight  inclination  to  the  roof  in  order 
that  the  water  may  get  ofi^  and  also  that  the  ''floating"  should  be  done 
with  air  mortar  instead  of  the  ingredients  above  described,  and  the 
coatings  of  linseed  oil  omitted,  the  roof  being  covered  with  pitch, 
paper,  and  sand  in  the  following  manner.  Take  13  gals,  of  mineral 
tar  and  boil  it  down  to  9  gals.,  the  process  of  boiling  should  be  done 
with  care,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  tar  shall  have  acquired  a  pro- 
per consistency  and  adhesive  quality,  the  roof  is  then  to  be  oovered 
with  the  tar  in  a  hot  state,  and  ^en  covered  with  paper,  one  side  of 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  raw  tar,  after  the  paper  has  been  laid 
down  with  the  tarred  side  downwards,  this  paper  covering  is  then  to 
be  covered  with  hot  tar  and  immediately  covered  with  fine  gravel 
freed  from  earthy  matter,  which  completes  the  process  of  constraeting 
fire-propf  roofs  according  to  the  specification. 


6CRIW  PROP£LLER. 

itxwes  WoODCROFT,  of  Manchester,  consulting  engineer,  for  ''  im" 
frovmrnU^  in  prilling  t?«w/«."— Granted  February  13;  Enrolled 
Angttst  19»  1844. 

This  invention  oonsists  in  a  mode  of  arranging  the  floats  of  screw 
propellers^  whereby  they  may  be  placed  at  an  ao^le  forming  a  screw 
of  any  pitch,  from  7^  feet  to  14^  feet ;  and  by  which  anangemant  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and 
also  in  an  apparatus  for  indicating  the  angle  or  pitch  at  which  the 
floats  are  set.  Fie.  1,  shows  a  side  elevation  of  this  apparatus,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  dead  wood  of  the  vessel,  A  being  the  stem  post,  and  B 
the  keel ;  c,  e,  is  a  cast  iron  frame  supporting  the  shaft  d,  upon  which 
is  firmly  keyed,  a  bosf  d*  having  four  projections  e,  e,  e,oi  a  peculiar 
form,  and  so  constructed  as  to  carry  the  vanes  or  floats/,/) /,  and  allow 
of  them  turning  upon  their  axis  so  as  to  form  any  desired  an^le  with 
the  driving  shaft ;  j^i  i>  a  boss  or  ferule  which  is  made  to  slide  end- 
ways upon  the  shaiL  the  same  being  prevented  moving  round  upon 
such  snaft  by  two  fixed  keys  or  feathers  i,  upon  which  the  boss  or 
ftmle  gi  moves  loosely.  In  the  periphery  of  this  boss  there  are  four 
grooyes  kt  oat  only  of  which  is  seen  in  the  drawing,  these  groovea  re< 


eeive  four  studs  which  are  fixed  to  the  arms  er  levees  ^  I,  ^  the  opi^t 
site  end  of  these  arms  pass  through  a  alel  formed  In  the  projeotians 
e,  e,  e,  and  are  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  vanes  or  floats.    It  will 

Flg.l.  Fig.  2. 


therefore  be  evident  from  the  above  that  |^  slidiiu;  the  bo^  back- 
wards or  forwards  upon  (he  shaft,  tlmt  the  inngle  of  the  floats  qiay  be 
varied,  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  increased  or  dimipislied  as  may  be 
required.  This  sliding  motion  of  the  boss  gt  ii  e^bcted  aa  fiaUpvs: 
91,  is  a  bracket  or  support  bolted  tp  the  stern  post  of  the  vessel,  this 
bi^cket  supports  the  axis  o,  of  two  bell  cranked  leyersf  one  beiw  st 
each  side  of  the  bracket ;  at  the  lower  end  of  these  levers  there  v  a 
itud  which  fits  loosely  iq  the  groove  0|  at  the  opposite  epd  of  ttoe 
bell  cranked  levers  there  is  attached  a  rod  /»,  haying  a  screw  cut  ^fffli 
it,  which  passes  through  a  nut  g,  fiye4  in  the  deck  of  the  veaeel ;  u  ii 
a  wkeel  foed  to  the  top  of  the  rod  &  and  having  a  number  of  liawes 
on  its  periphery,  by  turning  which  toe  rod  will  he  nM«ed  q^  loveredi 
and  consequently  the  bell  cranked  lever ;  s,  is  a  lever  movii^g  |ipon  an 
axis,  one  end  of  which  forms  a  toothed  sector,  working  in  a  rack  at- 
tached to  the  screw  rod  p,  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  s,  moves  over 
a  graduated  plate,  and  indieatea  the  angte  or  pitch  at  which  the  floats 
are  set. 

CHAINS  FOa  MINIKO. 

Job  HAiNfia,  of  Tiptont  iQ  ibe  county  of  StafEbrd,  coa)  niMttft  a^d 
RiCBABO  Haivss,  of  the  aaine  plaoe,  9011I  merchant,  for  *<  a»  imifrqud 
meihod  or  method*  qf  making  or  mamjfacturing  liik%/orike  co99ifUi(;i9n 
qfjiai  ekain9  ymtdfor  mining  and  oAsr  M<fjwiei."--Graated  Febrwy 
IS ;  Snrolled  Avgust  18,  I844. 

This  invention  for  improvements  in  the  eoostmctioa  of  flat  eliaias 
for  mining  and  other  purposes,  relates  not  only  to  the  nede  of  niami- 
facturing  of  flat  chains  for  the  purposes  above  deseribedt  b«t  also  to 
the  peculiar  form  or  eenfigoiatiMi  thtftoli  Tha  Kutkaoftheaii  (^ 
which  are  made  frem  flal  iar  ifet  ii  Iha 
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are  4|  inches  e&tremft  leog^tby  1  inch  wide,  and  i  inch  thick  in  the 
middle,  which  part  is  of  an  oval  form ;  the  bosses  at  each  end  through 
whieh  the  pins  pass  bein^  i  thick,  and  somewhat  eloi^ted,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  link  as  the  holes  through 
whieh  the  pins  pass,  wear  by  the  continued  action  of  the  same  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  each  link,  or  the  chain;  we  mention  the 
siaes  of  the  links  in  consequence  of  the  in?entor  layine  claim  to  the 
construction  of  flat  chains,  of  the  proportion  shown  in  toe  drawings  of 
the  patent,  which  may  either  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to 
the  strength  of  chain  required.  The  flat  chain  as  shown  consists  of 
three  of  such  links  in  breadth  to  form  one  length  or  compound  link, 
the  adjoining  link  consisting  of  two  such  links  placed  between  the 
three,  and  at  each  side  there  are  two  links  with  flat  sides,  or  half  links, 
which  together  are  equal  to  one  of  the  links  above  described.  The 
links  thus  arranged  are  fixed  together  by  a  pin  or  bolt  A  diameter, 
which  is  passed  through  them  and  then  ri vetted  so  as  to  keep  the 
whole  firmly  together. 

That  part  of  the  invention  which  relates  to  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  flat  chains,  consists  in  making  the  links  as  above  de- 
scribed, by  rolling  flat  bar  iron  in  a  heated  state  between  rollers  hav- 
ing grooves  in  their  peripheries,  of  the  exact  form  of  the  links  intended 
to  oe  made,  which  grooves  at  intervals  in  the  roller  are  enlarged  so  as 
to  form  the  enlarged  part  of  the  links  at  each  end  thereof.  The  links 
after  being  roUea  are  placed  between  two  dies  or  moulds,  and  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  which  makes  the  links  all  of  one  size.  The  inventor 
claims  the  method  or  methods  of  manufacturing  links  for  the  con- 
struction of  flat  chains  for  mining  and  other  purposes ;  the  essential 
character  of  such  improved  method  being  that  the  links  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  and  of  the  form  and  proportions  shown  in  the  drawings  of 
the  patent,  the  same  being  prepared  by  rolling  bars  of  heated  iron 
between  rollers  having  grooves  m  their  surface  of  the  form  of  the 
links,  and  also  the  enlargement  or  cavities  in  the  aforesaid  grooves 
for  formine  the  ends  or  emarged  part  of  the  links,  together  with  press- 
ing the  linxs  after  they  have  oeen  cut  from  the  bars,  between  dies  or 
moulds  whilst  they  are  in  a  heated  state. 

WtR£  CHAINS. 

WiLLUii  LosH,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Esq.,  for  "  improvemetUt 
in  tie  fMnufacture  ofckainnfor  mining  and  other  purjiOBes" — Granted 
February  17 ;  Enrofled  August  17,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  pe- 


Fig.  1. 


nf.4. 


culiar  mode  of  constructing  chains 
for  mining  and  other  purposes, 
from  wire  or  elongated  metal  in 
the  following  manner.  The  in- 
ventor takes  a  piece  of  wire  or 
elongated  metal,  and  laps  it  a  num- 
ber of  times  round  the  mandril  in 
the  form  shown  at  flg.  1,  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire  are  then  fastened 
together  by  forming  them  into  a 
loop,  or  twisting  tnem  together. 
This  wire  link  is  then  bent  in  the 
middle  as  shown  at  flg.  2,  it  is  then 
bent  or  doubled  up  so  as  to  bring 
the  two  ends  together  as  at  fig.  $ 
the  links  thus  formed  may  then  be 
passed  through  one  another  singly 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  chain. 
It  will  also  be  evident  (without  the 
aid  of  a  diaeram)  to  those  who 
understand  toe  construction  of 
chains,  that  each  link  may  be  made 
to  pass  through  two  or  more  links, 
according  to  the  strength  of  chain 
required.  In  the  construction  of  ^at  chains  for  mining  purposes,  the 
inventor  places  a  number  of  ehaios  together  as  at  fig.  4,  and  binds  the 
whole  together  transversely  by  threading  wire  through  the  links,  or 
by  means  of  plates,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion, for  which  he  claims  the  mode  of  constructing  chains  of  wire  or 
elongated  metal  in  the  manner  described,  which  chains  are  applicable 
for  sbipping,  mining,  and  other  purposes. 

XMDLE8S  BELTS  AND  CHAINS. 

Joan  KXBILB,  of  Glasgow,  gentleman,  for  ^  improvemenU  in  trani- 
miUing  pomer  in  working  machinery  where  endleee  M^s,  ctoits,  or 
etfMf  are  or  may  be  fitsS."— Granted  Febroary  17;  Enrolled  August 
17,1944. 

It  k  weU  kaowB  that  fBdlew  itnpt «  bilto  of  toaUm  h»T«  beta  and 


Fig  3. 
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are,  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  will  be  employed  fbr  traiMaitting 
power  from  the  main  or  driving  shafts  and  from  the  minor  or  counter 
shafts  to  the  various  machines,  from  the  willow  to  the  loom,  and  which 
material  has  heretofore  been  found  to  be  the  best  suited,  and  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  superseded,  at  all  events  bv  the  invention  in  question, 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  endless  belts  of  metallic  plates, 
joined  together  as  hereinafter  described,  that  is  to  say,  an  endless  belt 
for  transmitting  rotary  motion  from  one  shaft  or  drum  to  another, 
consists  of  thin  plates  of  steel  or  brass  joined  end  to  end  by  means  of 
lap  joints  ri  vetted  together.  A  second  arrangement  consists  of  joining 
the  ends  of  metal  plates  so  as  to  form  endless  bands  for  the  purpose 
above  described,  by  turning  a  portion  of  the  plates  at  the  ends  rouud 
two  cylindrical  pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  these  pieces  being  connected  at 
each  end  bv  means  of  flat  springs  bent  in  a  semicircular  form  $  the 
tension  of  these  springs  determines  the  strength  of  the  endless  belt, 
and  renders  the  same  elastic. 

DYDNO  OF  FURS. 

Isabella  Larbalestieb,  of  Noble-street,  Falcon-square,  Londom 
furrier,  for  **  improtemenie  in  making  certain  ekine  reeemble  the  eable 
/ttr/'— Granted  February  26 ;  Enrolled  July  27, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  skins  called 
<<  Hampaster,"  a  colouring  composition  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  sable  fur.  The  process  pursued  is  as  follows,  although  the  patentee 
has  given  the  proportions  of  the  different  materials  that  she  uses, 
she  does  not  confiM  herself  thereto,  so  long  as  the  character  of  the 
composition  be  retained.  The  skins  being  previously  dressed,  are 
first  to  be  covered  over  with  a  "  killing"  or  slacked  lime,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  this  **  killing" 
18  to  be  put  on  the  hair  surface  of  the  skin  lightly  with  a  brush,  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  for  twelve  hours,  after  that  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
beaten  00";  it  is  then  to  have  a  coat  of  the  colouring  composition  put 
on,  made  of  the  following  materials :— Slbb  of  roasted  gall  nuts,  4  oz.  of 
salammonia,  14  oz.  of  sumack,  12oz.  of  black  antimony,  2  oz.  of  verdi- 
gris, 10  OS.  of  lettirsedge,  4  oz.  of  copper-dust,  10  oz.  of  areile,  all 
to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  gradually  mixed  smoothly  with 
nine  gallons  of  water.  Applv  with  a  brush  a  coat  of  this  mixture  over 
the  surface  of  the  skins,  aisd  then  allow  them  to  remain  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  laying  each  two  skins  together  with  their  hair  surfaces 
touching  each  other ;  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  become  heated. 
After  remaining  twenty-four  hoius,  the  skins  are  to  be  well  beaten, 
and  the  process  repeated  until  the  skins  are  made  the  colour  required. 
They  have  then  t*  be  cleaned,  by  putting  them  into  a  closed  cylinder 
with  sand  and  mahogany  sawdust,  and  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to  it 
for  about  two  hours,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  is  not  less  than 
blood  heat;  after  this  process  of  cleaning,  the  skins  will  then  be  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  market. 

REFRIGERATOR. 

TH03CAS  Masterman,  of  the  Dolphin  Brewery,  Broad-street,  Rat- 
clifl^  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  common  brewer,  for  "a  certain 
method  or  mechaniem  for  the  epeedy  cooling  of  liquide^  being  within 
certain  degreee  of  temperature;  and  which  method  or  mechaniem  he 
terms  a  fWiger a/or."--Granted  February  24  j  Enrolled  April  1844.— 
Reported  in  the  *  London  Journal.' 


An  elevation,  partlv  in  section 
of  the  improved  refrigerator,  is 


I 


^  pai 

red  1  _ 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  a, 
is  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  termed  the 
** cistern;"  it  is  18  inches  deep, 
with  a  flange  at  its  lower  end,  and 
a  short  hitml  flanged  pipe  df  of  2i 
inches  bore.  ^,  is  a  cast  iron  cy- 
linder, called  the  '^case;"  it  is  12 
feet  deep,  with  a  flange  at  each 
end,  and  two  short  lateral  pieces 
^«  /f  of  2i  inches  bore ;  and  just 
above  the  lower  flange,  there  is  a 
flanged  arm-hole  g,  of  6  inches 
diameter,  closed  perfectly  water- 
tight by  a  door,  when  repairs  are 
not  going  on.  e,  is  another  east 
iron  cylinder,  termed  the  <*  re- 
ceiver ;"  it  is  4  inches  deep,  with 
a  flaiwe  at  each  end,  and  two  short 
lateru  pipes  A,  i,  of  2^  inches  bore : 
the  iioner  diameter  of  the  dstem, 
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Between  tb«  flange  of  the  ciftera  and  the  upper  flange  of  the  case, 
and  between  the  lower  flange  of  tbe  case  ana  the  upper  flange  of  the 
receif  er,  a  circular  plate  of  gun-metal,  one  inch  thick,  is  interposed  ; 
and  in  each  plate  169  holes  are  drilled.  The  tops  of  the  boles  in  the 
upper  plate  are  countersunk,  to  receive  the  conical  beads  of  a  series 
of  brass  tubes,  which  pass  through  the  two  plates.  An  enlarged  view 
of  one  of  the  tubes  is  represented  at  fig.  2;  they  are  12  ft.  3  in.  lone, 
with  a  bore  of  i  in.,  and  as  thin  as  a  due  regard  to  proper  strength  will 
admit.  On  the  lower  end  of  each  tube,  a  brass  collar,  one  inch  long, 
is  soldered,  having  a  screw-thread  on  its  exterior,  for  the  reception 
of  a  circular  brass  nut  J,  over  which  a  leather  washer  is  placed,  when 
the  tubes  are  inserted  through  the  holes  in  the  plates,  with  their  coni- 
cal heads  resting  in  the  countersunk  holes :  and  then,  by  screwing  up 
the  nuts t  the  tubes  are  held  firmly  in  their  places :  the  joints  are  made 
water-tight  by  tbe  application  of  a  composition  of  white  and  red  lead. 
The  receiver  c,  has  a  cast  iron  bottom,  with  a  brass  cock  k,  for  draw- 
ing off' that  part  of  the  cooled  liauid  which  remains  in  the  refrigerator 
after  the  operation  is  concluded,  and  also  for  drawing  off*  the  water 
afterwards  run  into  the  cistern  to  cleanse  tbe  tubes  and  receiver. 

The  parts  /,  m,  n,  correbpond  with  the  parts  a,  b,  c,  excepting  that 
the  cistern  /,  has  two  lateral  pipes,  instead  of  one,  and  the  receivpr  n, 
only  one  lateral  pipe  i,  instead  of  two.  These  parts  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  pi*7e  o,  2)  inches  in  bore,  with  suitable  horizontal  branches, 
at  the  inlersections  of  which  a  cock  p,  is  placed,  as  shown  in  section 
at  fig.  1.  One  of  the  pipes  of  the  cistern  /,  is  connected  by  a  pipe  g, 
2i  inches  in  bore,  wito  tbe  pipe  k,  of  the  receiver  c;  the  remaining 
pipe  of  the  cistern  /,  and  the  pipe  d,  of  the  cistern  a,  are  attached  to 
the  feeding-pipes  of  the  liquid  to  each  cistern.  The  pipes  i,  of  the 
receivers,  are  furnished  with  cocks,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  liquid 
through  the  tubes,  so  that  it  may  be  discharged  from  the  receiver  at 
the  required  temperature,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  inserting  tbe 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  through  a  hole,  drilled  for  that  purpose,  in 
each  of  the  discharging  pipes  i,  between  the  receiver  and  the  cock. 

When  the  liauid  to  be  cooled  is  contained  in  a  shallow  cooler,  com- 
monly used  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  refrigerator  is  fixed  so 
that  the  top  of  its  two  cisterns  is  level  with,  or  a  few  inches  higher 
than,  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  side  of  the  cooler:  thus  preventing  the 
cisterns  (which  are  open  at  the  top)  from  overflowing.  Or^  where  the 
liquid  is  contained  in  a  vessel  placed  higher  than  the  top  of  the  cis- 
terns, then  tbe  cisterns  may  be  prevented  from  overflowing  by  a  float, 
acting,  bv  a  lever,  on  a  cock  or  valve  in  each  of  their  feeding-pipes : 
the  discharging-pipes  for  the  liquid  remaining  as  before  described. 
Or  these  discharging- pi  pes  may  be  carried  upwards  until  they  reach 
just  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  cisterns;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  flow  of  liquid  through  the  tubes  can  be  regulated  by  a  cock,  placed 
in  each  of  the  feeding-pipes :  the  mode  of  operating  will  in  other 
respects  be  the  same  as  described  below. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  operating,  when  the  spigots  of  the 
cocks/?,  are  turned  into  a  suitable  position  for  causing  the  water  to 
flow  through  the  cases  successively :— The  cocks  k,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  receivers,  being  closed,  a  current  of  cold  water  is  made  to  flow 
through  the  pipe  o,  (entering  at  the  bottom,)  and  the  lower  cock /, 
into  the  case  m,  until  it  is  full ;  then,  passing  through  the  upper  cock 
/?,  and  descending  through  the  pipe  o,it  enters  the  case  6,  and  ascends 
therein  until  that  is  also  filled  ;  it  then  flows  out  through  the  lateral 
pipe  at  the  top  of  the  case  b,  into  the  pipe  a,  aeain,  and  is  carried 
away.  The  current  being  thus  established  through  both  cases,  and  the 
feeding-pipe  of  the  cistern  /,  being  plugged  up,  the  liquid  to  be  cooled 
28  caused  to  run  in  a  small  stream  tbroueh  the  other  feeding-pipe  into 
the  cistern  a ;  it  then  descends  through  the  tubes  in  the  case  b,  into 
the  receiver  c,  from  which  it  ascends  through  the  pipe  q,  into  the  cis- 
tern /,  and  thence  descends  through  the  tubes  in  tbe  case  m,  into  tbe 
receiver  n  :  thus  the  two  sets  of  tubes  and  the  pipe  g,  will  be  full  of 
the  liquid.  The  cock  of  the  feeding-pipe  is  then  opened  to  its  full 
extent,  and  the  discharging  cock  of  the  receiver  n,  is  opened  more  or 
less,  throughout  the  operation,  until  the  liquid  is  discharged  through 
it  at  the  required  temperature. 

When  either  of  the  cases  6,  m,  with  their  appendages,  are  used 
separately,  the  spigot  of  the  upper  cock/?,  is  turned  into  a  suitable 
position  for  causing  tbe  water  to  be  carried  away,  after  it  has  passed 
through  one  of  the  cases,  instead  of  running  down  the  pipe  o,  to  the 
other  case ;  and  the  pipe  g,  as  well  as  the  feeding-pipe  of  the  cistern 
which  is  not  to  be  used,  is  plugged  up. 

If  both  cases  are  to  be  used  ut  the  same  time,  but  for  cooling  diffe- 
rent liquids,  the  spigots  of  the  cocks/?,  are  turned  into  such  a  position 
as  to  close  that  part  of  the  pipe  o,  which  is  between  them,  and  to 
divide  the  current  of  water,  entering  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  o, 
into  two  parts ;  one  part  flowing  into  and  out  of  the  case  b,  and  the 
other  part  into  and  out  of  the  case  m.  The  pipe  g,  must  be  plugged 
up ;  the  feeding-pipe  to  each  cistern  opened ;  and  the  discuargi^. 


cock  attached  to  each  receiver  must  be  used  to  discharge  the  liquid 
therefrom. 

Tbe  patentee  states,  that  by  means  of  this  refrigerator  the  hqoid 
may  be  cooled  from  any  degree  of  temperature  below  its  boiling  point 
to  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  employed  in  the  process. 
Where  a  very  large  quantity  of  liquid  is  required  to  be  cooled,  it  is 
preferable,  instead  of  immoderately  increasing  the  number  and  lengtb 
of  the  tubes  in  each  case,  to  connect  two  or  more  of  the  above-described 
refrigerators  by  proper  feeding  and  discharging  pipes.  A  cylindri- 
cal case,  of  an  inner  diameter  of  12  inches,  will  contain  12/  tubes, 
of  half-an-incb  bore ;  and  where  the  diameter  is  15  inches,  the  nam- 
ber  may  be  increased  to  217. 

WATER   PROOFING  COTTONS. 

CuARt^s  TowNiND,  of  Manchester,  fustian  manufacturer,  for  **  on 
improved  proct%9  or  manufacture^  whereby  cotton  fabrics  are  aided  and 
made  repellent  to  water  and  mildeWf  and  any  unpleasant  emell  it  prt" 
rented  in  SKcA/a6ric«.' '^Granted  March  6 ;  Enrolled  May  6,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  of  making  a  solution  for  rendering  **  beaver- 
teens''  and  other  cotton  fabrics  repellent  to  water  and  mildew;  for  this 
purpose  the  patentee  takes  the  following  proportions  for  a  piece  of 
goods  60  yards  long,  27  inches  wide,  and  weight  40  lb. 

20  lb.  calcined  British  gum  mixed  with  8  gallons  of  cold  water 
until  fine  and  pasty. 

10  lb.  of  palm  or  white  soap  dissolved  in  8  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  the  two  solutions  together,  and  add  one  pint  of  logwood  liooor. 

The  whole  is  then  to  be  boiled  together,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
another  solution  consisting  of  3  lb.  rock  alum  dissolved  in  one  gallon 
of  water.  The  three  mixtures  when  added  together  are  allowed  to 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is  readv  for  use. 

In  this  mixture  the  fabric  is  steeped  in  the  usual  manner  of  stiffen- 
ingcotton  fabrics. 

The  patentee  proposes  another  method,  by  first  steeping  the  cloth 
in  a  solution  of  6  lb.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  9  gallons  of  water, 
and  afterwards  dipping  tbe  cloth  in  the  above  mixture  of  eom  and 
soap,  to  which  is  added  i  of  an  ounce  of  pearlash  instead  of  toe  alum. 


EXPOSITION  DE  UINDUSTRIE  FRANCAISE. 

Knowing  the  earnest  desire  of  the  scientific  public  for  information, 
and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  French  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  valuable  retiorts  of  M.  Burat, 
C.E.,  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  tbe  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing objects  exhibited  at  the  recent  Exposition  de  I'Industrie  Fran^aise, 
at  Paris.  A  feature  quite  novel  to  us  is  the  number  of  turbines  exhi- 
bited, a  class  of  machine,  of  which,  we  believe,  no  specimen  exists  in 
England,  and  of  which  the  only  description  is  a  slieht  sketch  by  Mr. 
George  Rennie,  C.  E.,  who  has  not,  however,  introduced  any  mention 
of  it  in  his  edition  of  Buchanan's  Millwork.  In  France,  however,  we 
suppose  that  at  least  a  hundred  must  be  now  in  operation,  and  Ibey 
must  undoubtedly  be  successful,  or  tlie^  would  not  so  early  have  se- 
cured the  patronage  of  a  class  so  preiudiced  as  the  French  millers. 
Another  subject  selected  by  us  for  the  present  occasion,  is  an  im- 
provement on  Edwards's  Expansion  Slide  Valve,  and  we  shall  continue 
from  time  to  time  to  give  an  account  of  such  other  machines  as  may 
prove  most  useful  or  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Htdrauuc  Machines. 
Not  the  least  interesting;  section  of  the  Exposition  was  that  devoted 
to  hydraulic  apparatus.  The  rapporteur^  in  introducing  the  subject, 
say,  **  Many  people  imagine  that  the  first  cost  and  fitting  up  an  hy- 
draulic motor  are  less  than  those  of  a  steam  engine.  What  has  had  a 
great  influence  in  propagating  this  error  has  been  that  the  establish- 
ment of  hydraulic  motors  generally  took  place  under  such  unfavour- 
able conditions,  and  on  such  a  defective  system,  that  the  first  expense 
was  diminished  at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  which  only  a  third  or 
fourth  was  utilized.  When,  however,  we  calculate,  beyond  tbe  pur- 
chase of  the  right  of  water  and  the  adioining  ground,  the  construction 
of  dams,  head  of  water,  mill  race,  and  wheel  well  made,  we  shall  find 
that  for  an  equal  amount  of  power,  the  fitting  up  of  a  steam  engine  is 
less  expensive.  The  advantage,  however,  or  hydraulic  motors  is,  that 
though  the  cost  of  establishment  may  be  considerable,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  next  to  nothing,  and  the  charge  only  the  interest  of  the 
money  laid  out."  It  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  water  power 
utilized  in  the  factories  of  France  is  equal  to  20,000  h.  p.,  though 
from  tbe  bad  construction  of  the  machinery  it  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
der estiniatedi  and  that  the  ^^jBj^^^cl^v^  water  it  at  least  doubU* 
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Many  endeavours  have  been  made  by  men  of  science  to  impro?e 
this  state  of  aflfairs,  and  latterly,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  turbine.  Under  the  general  name  of  turbine  are  in* 
cloded  water  wheels  formed  on  very  different  principles,  and  which 
have  nothing  in  common  but  the  property  of  all  turning  on  vertical 
shafts.  M.  Durdini,  Mining  Engineer,  first  imagined  and  made  known, 
under  the  name  of  turbine,  machines  which  received  the  water  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  vertical  cylinder  or  drum,  and  eject  it  from  the  lower 
part ;  the  water  is  gnided  by  vertical  channels  in  the  rim  of  the  drum, 
which  must  have  a  neight  equal  to  half  the  entire  height  of  the  avail- 
able fall  of  water. 

M.  Foumeyroo  has  occupied  himself  a  good  deal  with  turbine«,  and 
the  model  of  one  erected  nt  the  Mills  of  St.  Maur,  near  Paris,  was  ex- 
hibited. In  Foumeyrou's  turbine  the  drum  is  always  made  rather 
narrow.  The  f\  ater  glances  obli(}uely  in  horizontal  jets  on  the  whole 
contour  of  an  internal  vertical  cylinder,  and  penetrates  in  every  direc- 
tion the  compartments  of  the  wheel,  which  in  turning  just  touches  this 
external  cylinder,  and  follows  by  passing  the  curved  buckets  or  cham- 
bers inclcised  in  the  horizontal  bases,  and  escapes  horizontally  from 
the  external  rim  of  the  drum. 

The  construction  of  turbines  suggests  the  most  compliciited  pro- 
blems of  hydraulics,  and  theory  has  not  yet  afforded  the  means  of  solv- 
ing them  d  priori f  practice  alone  gives  any  solution  at  present.  The 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  turbine  are  in  the  details  of  execution.  The 
water  to  produce  the  maximum  effect  must  enter  without  shock,  and 
leave  witoout  velocity.  M.  Fournevron  has  constructed  several  tor- 
bines,  but  he  has  not  made  known  the  proportions  which  he  eives  to 
them.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Savoery,  it  was  established  that 
even  with  falls  so  slight  as  one  foot,  up  to  9^  10,  15  and  26  feet,  the 
disposable  work  transmitted  by  the  turbine  reached  from  7  to  8-tentbs 
of  the  motive  power. 

Turbines,  of  all  hydraulic  wheels,  are  those  which  under  the  smallest 
volume  of  water  utilize  the  greatest  quantity.  The  water  which  pro« 
pels  them  does  not  press  on  the  axis.  The  high  and  variable  speed 
which  can  be  |iven  to  them,  without  sacrifice  of  power,  allows  the 
abandonment,  in  many  factories,  of  a  quantitv  of  mill-work  and  heavy 
spindles,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  movements.  Another 
property  of  the  turbine,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  that  of 
working  when  it  is  completely  immerged  in  the  stream  a  fraction  of 
the  absolute  power  at  least  as  jpreat  as  when  working  above.  This 
allows,  at  all  times,  the  whole  fall  of  a  stream  to  be  turned  to  account. 
From  this  property,  M.  Arago  has  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing 
a  complete  system  of  turbines  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  Paris. 

M.  Fontaine  Baron  has  sent  to  the  Exposition  a  turbine  of  18  h.  p., 
which  much  resembles  that  of  M.  Foumeyroo,  though  differing  in  some 
details,  and  particularly  in  the  direction  given  to  the  chambers  or 
buckets.  M.  Fontaine,  who  lives  at  Chartres,  has  already  constructed 
thirty  or  forty  in  that  part  of  France,  where  the  corn  trade  is  a  prin- 
cipal one.  M.  Taffe  has  frequently  applied  a  register  to  M.  Fontaine's 
machine,  and  certified  the  useful  effect  to  be  79  per  cent. 

KacuuN's  Turbine. 

M.  A.  Koechliu  abo  exhibited  a  turbine  patented  by  him,  the  con- 
struction of  which  consists  of  two  hollow  conical  centres  surrounded 
with  helical  blades  a  and  d,  the  upper  one  d,  is  fixed  and  serves  as  a 
guide  for  the  flow  of  water  on  to  the  blades  of  the  lower  one  a,  called 
the  turbine ;  bv  the  force  of  the  current,  the  water  causes  the  turbine 
to  revolve,  and  wit  it  the  vertical  shaft  on  which  it  is  keyed  and  the 
bevelled  wheeU  above.  Both  the  fixed  and  moveables  turbine  are 
placed  within  the  mouth  of  a  tube,  the  orifice  of  which  is  contracted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  proper  quantity  of  water  to  pass  through, 
that  is  due  to  the  velocity  arising  from  the  difference  of  two  levels  of 
water  above  and  below  the  turbine.  The  advantages  of  Koechlin's 
turbine  are,  that  the  turbine  may  be  placed  at  any  point  taken  in  the 
height  of  the  fall  according  to  circumstances,  the  inferior  column  may 
be  prolonged  at  will.  Also,  the  action  of  the  water  acts  simultaneously 
by  the  pressure  of  the  inferior  column,  and  from  this  combination  the 
inrentor  has  called  his  machine  the  double-acting  turbine.  This  system 
of  construction  offers  advantages  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  great  expense  of  mill  work  for  foundations. 

It  is  sufficient  for  these  turbines  to  place  below  the  surface  of  the 
lower  level  the  conduit  for  conveying  the  descending  current,  with  a  re- 
gulating sluice  at  the  end,  and  to  fix  the  stay  block  which  receives  the 
arbour  or  point  of  the  shaft  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  at  the  most  con- 
venient height,  taken  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  levels.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  always  easy  instantaneously  to  run  the  wheel  dry,  and 
so  keep  it  underhand.  The  turbine  is  also  provided  with  a  sluice 
for  its  supply,  and  when  it  is  required  to  be  put  in  motion  it  is  opened 
to  gire  panage  to  the  wateri  and  the  receiver  is  first  allowed  to  be 


filled  completely  up  to  above  the  turbine,  when  the  discharge  sluice  is 
opened  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out  in  quantity  and  relation  to 
that  of  supply,  so  that  the  column  within  the  receiver  is  always  kept 
to  one  level. 

Reference  to  the  Engravings,  Plate  XIIL 

Fig.  1,  vertical  section  of  the  turbine  through  A  B  of  fig.  2. 

Fig.  2,  transverse  elevation  taken  through  C  D  of  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3,  horizontal  section  through  E  F  of  fig.  1. 

The  same  letters  are  used  for  the  same  parts  in  each  of  the  three 
figures. 

a,  water  wheel  called  the  turbine;  6,  shaft  of  the  turbine  ;  c,  block 
or  step  supporting  the  axis  6;  d,  guide  or  Jhred  turbine,  supplied  with 
helical  curves  which  serve  to  give  to  the  fluid  vein  the  desired  direc- 
tion ;  e,  case  of  the  turbine ;  /,  upper  channel;  g,  lower  channel ;  hp 
sluice  of  the  canal  /,  to  regulate  the  flow  to  the  turbini^ ;  i,  sluice  of 
the  canal  g;  k,  float;  /,  upper  collar  of  the  shaft  6;  m,  support  of  the 
collar  /;  n,  bevel  wheels  and  shaft  of  transmission,  supported  by  an- 
other collar,  which  like  the  former  is  secured  to  the  support,  m. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  water  of  the  upper  channel  /,  in  communica- 
tion with  tne  lower  channel  g,  passing  through  the  guide  d,  the  tur- 
bine a,  and  the  case  f,  which  may  properly  be  called  the  channel  of 
junction.  It  is  by  passing  through  the  turbine  a,  that  the  water  im- 
presses on  it  a  rotary  movement  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow  a\  fig.  3,  a  direction  which  would  be  inverse  if  the  guides  as 
well  as  the  vanes  of  the  turbine  were  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction 

Passot's  Turbink. 

M.  Passot  also  exhibited  one  of  his  turbines  (see  figs.  4,  5  and  6, 
Plate  XIIL),  the  construction  of  which  is  founded  upon  using  reacting 
wheels,  and  produced  by  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force.  They  are 
composed  of  cylindrical  vessels  fixed  to  vertical  arbours,  and  supplied 
at  the  circumference  with  orifices  intended  for  the  introduction  or 
ejection  of  the  water.  The  modification  which  M.  Passot  has  intro- 
duced into  the  old  reacting  wheels,  and  which  he  claims  as  his  inven* 
tion,  consists  of  having  suppressed  or  got  rid  of  the  internal  partitions 
and  reduced  the  old  wheels  to  their  only  true  essential  elements — a 
motive  cylinder  to  contain  the  motive  fluid,  with  surfaces  to  receive 
its  action,  and  corresponding  orifices  for  discharge.  The  surfaces 
and  the  orifices  are  exactly  included  between  two  concentric  circum- 
ferences, that  is  to  say,  that  he  carefully  retrenches  all  other  surface 
or  projection  capable  of  impressing  the  water  with  the  angular  move- 
ment of  the  wheel  before  havine  reached  the  parts  destined  to  receive 
its  action,  as  well  as  the  orinces  of  discharge.  **  I  form  the  new 
wheel."  says  M.  Passot,  *' simply  by  placing  either  in  the  interior  or 
exterior  of  a  cylindrical  drum,  according  as  I  want  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  to  be  exerted  on  the  interior  or  exterior,  curved  vanes  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  such  as  a,  6,  c,  df  figs.  1  and  2,  then  I  make  orifices  of 
discharge,  by  removing  from  these  vanes  and  from  the  cylinder  the 
part  in  form  of  a  wedge  a,  6,  d,  and  the  motion  is  effected  by  virtue  of 
the  pressure  on  the  faces  c  ^  c'  d',  c"  d!\ 


F!g.l. 


Pig.  3. 


"While  the  machine  is  very  simple,  its  properties  are  very  re- 
markable. When  the  wheel  turns  without  load  or  work  under  a  given 
difference  of  level  or  fall,  its  vanes  take  exactly  the  theoretical  velo- 
city due  to  the  fall.  It  is  no  longer  the  same  when  in  any  manner  the 
form  of  the  new  wheel  is  altered  so  as  to  approach  those  formerly 
known ;  all  partitions,  projections,  and  asperities  which  are  either  within 
or  without  two  concentric  circumferences,  considerably  diminish  the 
theoretic  velocity  of  rotation  due  to  the  fall,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual shock  of  these  bodies  in  motion  against  the  water  in  repose. 
Then  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  useful  effect  of  reacting  wheels  when 
experimented  upon  has  never  risen  above  50  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  rate  of  breast  wheels  of  the  usual  varieties. 

M  The  expenditure  of  water  in  fig.  2,  with  the  internal  action  is 
sensibly  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  reaction  of  the  wheeL  In 
fig.  ly  with  external  action  this  cannot  take  place  on  account  of  the 
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counter  pressure  fl^rlsiog  from  the  formaUon  of  wa  eddy  in  the  interior ; 
but  this  counter  pressure  is  however  much  less  tban  might  be  sup- 
posed. I  have  denaonstrated  that  when  a  fluid  forms  i^q  eddy  in  the 
interior  of  a  cylinder,  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal  force  show  them- 
selves differently  according  %q  the  different  inclipations  of  the  projec- 
tions or  orifices  made  on  the  circumference, 

<*  In  No.  1  the  orifices  are  disposed  In  the  direction  in  which  the  cen- 
trifugal force  can  least  influence  the  expenditure  of  w^ter«  Thus  the 
coefficient  of  theoretical  expenditure  due  to  the  work,  durinff  the  ex- 
periments on  the  turbine,  which  I  constructed  at  Bourges,  nas  been 
found  very  little  different  from  that  which  agrees  with  the  openings 
of  ordinary  sluices  disposed  so  as  to  avoid  contraction  on  three  of  the 
sides.  The  wheel  which  turned  in  worki  with  about  half  the  velocity 
due  to  the  fall,  and  the  coefficient  was  O'ZO  to  0*79." 

Explanation  of  the  engravii^  of  Passot's  turbine,  at  &»  c,  fig.  5, 
plan  of  the  wheel.  A,  B,  C,  fixed  base  of  cast  iron.  M,  N,  cover  act- 
ing as  a  sluice  to  regulate  the  e:i^penditure  of  water.  /?,  q,  block  of 
wood  canyiog  the  step  of  the  arbour  or  shaft  E,  V,  male  and  female 
screw  serving  to  reeulate  the  cover  by  means  of  the  rod  T,  /,  passiqg 
through  the  hollow  shaft.  L,  If  lever  to  raise  the  whole  motive  system 
by  means  of  the  pivot* 

M.  Poncelet  adopting  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  that  of  M. 
Fourneyron,  has  proposed  a  system  of  turbines  of  the  nature  of  the 
horizontal  wheels  used  in  the  centre  and  south  of  France.  The  water 
enters  by  a  spout  placed  on  the  outside,  stretches  the  vanes,  and  is 
discharged  by  two  openings  made  towards  the  centre.  M.  Cardelhac 
has  constructed  at  Toulouse  turbines  on  this  plan,  and  Messrs.  Mellet 
and  Sarrus,  of  LodevCihave  exhibited  one  vrith  the  same  arrangement 
The  principal  part  of  their  turbines  consists  in  a  case  of  particular 
form,  provided  with  three  openingjs,  of  which  one  is  for  the  water  to 
enter,  and  the  two  others  to  allow  it  to  escape  after  its  action  on  the 
wheel.  In  consequence  of  the  spiral  form  of  this  casing,  the  water 
arrives  on  the  v^eel  placed  in  the  interior  without  any  shock,  and 
with  a  velocity  due  to  naif  the  height  of  the  fall.  Each  of  these  veins 
or  streams  of  water  acts  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  as  if  it 
were  isolated  and  independent  of  the  other ;  its  velocity  is  transformed 
into  pressure  by  insensible  degrees,  and  without  any  loss  of  power. 
Messrs.  Mellet  and  Sarrus  have  already  put  up  several  of  these  tur- 
bines in  the  South  of  France  with  good  results.  They  come  cheap, 
one  for  an  ordinary  grist  mill  costs  40/.,  one  of  12  or  20  horse  power, 
well  finished,  and  of  good  material,  120/. 

There  was  at  the  exposition  another  bydrauUc  machlae,  which  the 
maker,  M.  de  Lamolf re,  calls  a  piston  wbieeL  This  machine  receives 
water  like  a  breast  wheel.  The  water  brought  hy  means  of  a  pluag« 
ing  fan,  falls  into  a  bucket  where  it  stretches  a  wooden  valve,  fitted 
with  leather.  It  passes  through  this  ralve,  which  is  followed  fagr  a 
second  also.  These  sucoessive  valves  turn  horizontal  shafts,  wbioh 
then  give  movement  to  the  factory. 

Steam  Engines. 
It  is  noticed  that  the  specimens  of  steam  engines  exhibited  were 
more  remarkable  for  variations  of  form  than  for  novelty  of  principle. 
We  shall  proceed  to  describe  them  in  their  natural  orderi  considering 
first  the  furnaces. 

Heating  jipparatus. 

M.  Amoux  exhibited  a  furnace  for  bumine  the  poor  coals  of  the 
-  north  of  France,  using  a  jet  of  steam  of  tout  atmospheres  forced 
through  a  hole  about  an  ith  of  an  inch  in  diameter  into  a  passage  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  increase  the  draft  in  the 
engine  chimney.  In  the  steamers  on  the  Upper  Seine  M.  Cochot  has 
greatly  increased  the  draft  of  the  boiler,  and  consequently  the  produc- 
tion of  steam  in  a  given  time,  by  means  of  jets  in  the  chimnies. 

M.  Wissoe,  C.  E«,  exhibited  a  hollow  bar  grating,  having,  more- 
over, a  double  bottom  so  disposed  as  to  send  into  the  interior  of  the 
fireplace  all  the  beat  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in  the  ash-pit. 
Messrs.  Galy-Cazalat,  Martres,  and  Montaigut,  also  exhibited  eco* 
Domic  gratings,  which  have  been  a  good  deaTemployed. 

M.  Sorel  exhibited,  under  the  name  of  slide  grate,  a  contrivance 
adapted  to  the  fireplaces  of  boilers,  in  order  to  cleanse  them  instanta- 
neously. This  is  a  kind  of  iron  harrow,  which  with  straight  teeth 
cleanses  the  grates  underneath.  To  obtain  forward,  backward,  and 
side  movetnents  the  apparatus  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  lever,  and 
can  be  moved  in  any  direction.  The  Minister  of  Marine  has  directed 
this  to  be  tried  in  the  navy. 

\         Boikf$  and  So^y  Falva. 
M.  Durenne  exhibited  a  highly  finished  locomotive  boiler. 
A  number  of  wfety  valvee  were  exhibited  to  prerent  explosioai  fai 


steam  engines.    They  were  generally  floating  oaesi  to  indieeie  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 


M.  Bourdon  exhibited  a  water  level  indicator,  of  various  forms,  wHh 
an  alarm  whistle,  one  of  them  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving ;  It 
consists  of  a  small  colunm  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  with  a  flat 
circular  box  of  cast  iron.  In  the  interior  is  a  lever,  to  the  extremity 
of  which  is  hooked  a  wire  suspending  a  float,  the  other  end  of  this 
lever  is  adjusted  on  a  steel  spindle,  with  an  inde^  fixed  on  it  exter- 
nally corresponding  with  the  lever,  pointing  to  a  graduated  are  to  in- 
dicate the  level  of  the  water  within  the  boiler ;  on  the  top  of  the 
colump  is  an  alarum  whistle  to  notify  when  the  water  has  become  too 
low  for  safety.  Three  indicators  of  this  kind  are  applied  on  the  great 
boilers  of  the  steam  engine  at  Marly. 

Messrs.  Destlgny  and  Lan|;lois  exhibited  a  clock  work  gpveroor, 
which  also  gives  the  alarm  incase  of  danger  by  ringing  a  bell.  M. 
Bernard,  of  Rouen,  had  a  similar  one. 

A  great  number  of  the  usual  knick  knacks  in  the  way  of  safety 
valves  were  exhibited. 

Self'tigulaimg  Estfiomion  Slids  yalte» 

M.  Faroot  has  improved  the  self-regulating  expansion  slide  ▼aJ^e 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Edwards  ^ven  in  our  Journal,  Vol.  VL  p.  4dj.  The 
principal  improvement  consists  chiefly  in  using  two  slides  ineleafd 
of  one.  This  is  a  description  of  the  plan.  The  principal  means  of 
distribution  is  the  slide  valve  A,  (fie.  6,  plate  XIIL)  on  whieh  are 
placed  two  sKde  plates  dd^  pierced  wiui  several  openings  corretpond* 
mg  with  other  openings  made  in  the  back  of  the  valve  and  ooramuoi* 
eating  with  the  chambers  h  b.  When  the  openings  of  the  slide  plates 
are  put  opposite  to  the  openmgs  in  the  back  of  the  valve  the  steaa 
enters  the  steam  passages  b  6,  and  can  reach  the  passages  o  o,  which 
open  into  the  piston  when  they  are  uncovered  by  tne  alternate  move- 
ment of  the  slide  valve  A.  The  slide  plates  ddt  are  carried  alow  with 
the  valve,  so  long  as  they  are  not  stopped,  either  by  the  guide  rodi/^ 
which  touch  the  extremity  of  the  steam  chamber  6,  or  bj  the  braekeis 
1 1,  when  they  meet  the  tappet  c.  The  length  of  the  guide  rods  /fi  ie 
calcuhitedso  as  to  place  the  openings  in  the  stide  plates  opposite  tnose 
in  the  valve,  each  time  that  the  latter,  in  its  alteraefteiaavaoMOl 
arriyet  at  the  end  of  its  course.    The  tappet  <i  flg^T^  ie  a  doiAleeiP 
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ivbieh,  aeoordiBg  to  iU  aoffoUr  pMitioi^  oatobei  looBer  or  later  the 
brackets  i  t,  and  consequently  interoepts  sooner  or  later  the  coBamiini- 
oatiott  of  the  stean  passages  b  h  with  the  stean  chest  and  also  with 
the  stean  eyliiider.  It  is  therefore  by  rarying  the  position  of  the 
double  cam  that  the  duration  of  the  expansion  is  varied.  In  order 
that  the  lengths  of  tntroductioq  may  be  eaual  on  each  side  of  the 
piston,  independently  of  the  obliquity  of  the  cams  which  transmit  its 
BotioiH  the  pofves  of  the  two  sides  af  the  doable  can  ave  not  alike, 
they  are  made  esfweuly  for  each  side  of  the  piston.  When  the 
steam  piston  is  ready  to  begiq  its  stroke,  the  valve  is  at  five-tenUis  or 
half  of  its  eoone,  and  oaii  no  lonoer  oontinue  to  oariy  one  of  the 
braekets  t  f.  of  the  sUde  plate  d  a,  towards  the  doable  cam  c,  than 
daring  the  latter  five*tenths  of  the  stroke,  which  correspond  with  the 
ifst  five*tentlw  of  the  stroke  of  the  steam  piston. 

If  then  the  openings  of  the  stesm  passages  ft  6  are  not  closed  at  ^ve* 
tenths  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  steam  will  enter  the  whole  time, 
and  the  piston  will  move  without  expansion.  It  is  only  then  in  ^vtr 
tenths,  tnat  by  means  of  the  slide  vuve  represented  in  fig.  9,  that  the 
expansion  can  be  varied.  This  latitude  is  quite  enough  for  the  greater 
number  of  engines  when  they  are  required  to  be  worked  to  economize 
fuel. 

To  vary  the  expansion  during  the  whole  course  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  it  must  be  also  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  that  the  brackets  1 1  move  towards  the  double  cam  c,  and  oon- 
seqaently  the  slide  valve  which  carries  them.  This  effect  is  prodoeed 
by  the  arrangement  fig.  8,  where  the  expansion  b  made  by  two  slide 
valves.  The  slide  valve  A'  begins  its  stroke  at  the  same  time  as  the 
piston,  by  means  of  an  eccentric  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  eccen- 
tric which  regulates  the  first  slide  valve  A,  as  the  slide  valve  of  fig.  6. 

The  arms  of  the  double  cam  c  are  so  formed  as  |o  produce  equal 
introductions  on  each  side  of  the  piston.  The  two  slide  plates  and  the 
two  slide  covers  with  several  openings  easily  allow  the  steam  to  pass, 
which  can  thus  reach  the  piston  at  a  pressure  verv  near  that  of  gene- 
ration. They  rapidlv  intercept  the  passage  at  the  moment  when  the 
expansion  is  reouired  to  begin.  They  allow  the  expansion  to  be  varied 
by  hand  or  by  the  governor  during  the  progress  of  the  engine.  The 
lengths  of  introduction  which  they  procure  are  at  will  equal  on  each 
side  of  the  piston,  or  unequal,  if  regi^rd  is  had  to  the  sqrface  lost  by 
the  piston  rod.  fo  fine,  by  means  of  the  superimposed  slide  valves, 
fig.  7,  the  two  slide  plates  or  the  two  slide  covers  can  introduce  from 
0  to  19 — 20^  and  if  more  rapid  closings  are  required  than  those  given 
by  the  circidar  eccentrlC|  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  eccentrics  with 
bosses. 

Cireukif  EMpamion  Valve. 

Messrs*  Call  and  Derosne  ei^hibited  a  circular  steam  valve  which 
permits  the  expansion  to  be  varied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  regulate 
the  expenditure  of  steam  propqrtionally  to  the  resistance.  The  fol- 
lowing ^e  the  details  in  reference  to  the  engraving  Plate  XIIL 

Fig.  10,  vertical  section  of  part  of  the  cylinder  and  of  the  circular 
T^lve.  a.  disc  of  the  v^lve  to  regulate  the  entrance  of  the  steam  into 
the  cylinder;  6,  valve;  c,  vertical  rod  for  turning  (he  valve ;  d,  valve 
seat ;  e,  valve  box  or  case ; /*,  passaee  to  top  of  the  cyUnder;  ^,  pas* 
sage  to  the  bottom  of  cylinder ;  ^  eduction  pipe ;  j,  steam  orifiee,  and 
Jtj  eduction  orifice,  both  communicating  with  the  passages  /  and  g\  /, 
small  axis,  having  on  the  lower  part  a  pinion  working  into  a  tooU&ed 
quadrant  on  the  top  of  disc. 

Fig.  11,  plan  of  valve  box  taken  above  A  G^  showing  a  rsckft  wheel 
graduated  and  fitted  on  to  the  top  of  pinion  axis  U 

Fig.  13,  section  of  valve  and  box  taken  through  A  B.  m  si,  stssip 
orifices  in  the  disc  sommusi^ting  with  similar  orifices  In  the  seat ;  p, 
steam  pipe. 

Fig.  ld»  view  of  tha  valve  seat,  j}  j/,  steam  orifises  popmumcstiiig 
with  th^  passages/ and  g,  and  the  same  sise  as  nn. 

Fig.  14,  horisontal  sestion  of  the  valve  tbiPQgb  C  D;  and  %,  1^, 
Ihroogh  E  F. 

Fig.  16,  view  above  the  valve  i  and  fig.  If,  view  below  the  valve. 


MXNERALB.— laNIRAL  8UB8TANC18  OTBft  THAN  MCTAU. 

BoiLD)He  Stonbs.— rPrance  has  a  great  variety  of  mineral  produc- 
tions, which  are  variously  applied  in  building.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
dark  and  dull  freestone  QfrH)  of  St.  Etienne,  sfimetimes  the  freestone 
of  the  Vosgesb  employed  in  the  rebuilding  of  Strasburg  Catbedralf 
whieh  takes  a  deep  anid  delicate  sinking  and  retains  its  srris*  This 
donbtless  influenced  the  elaborate  style  of  scnlptnre  which  has  been 
wnplnyed  opea  it.  The  limestones  of  the  seeondsry  and  tertiary 
formations  are  also  employed.  Of  Uie  form^  sre  (bqffs  emplgyed  \a 
boildiog  Besanfpp^  Nuoyi Laa^MiUi  Met^Dijoii^Bgurge9t«^^^^ 


Niort,  Rochelle,  Bayeux*  and  Caen,  which  lattef  quarries  long  supplied 
SngUttd,  as  they  do  many  coaotries.  The  monuments  of  ^oqeq. 
Antwerp,  &c.,  are  of  Caen  stone.  Chalk,  which  is  easily  worked  and 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  has  been  successfully  used  at  Orleans, 
Aqgers,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Angoul^e.  The  limestones  of  the  ter- 
tianr  formations,  soft  enough  to  be  easily  wrought,  and  yet  haviqg 
sufficient  resistance  for  monumental  purposes,  has  contributed  -to  the 
architectural  beauty  of  Paris,  BordeauXf  and  Marseilles,  three  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  France.  Plaster  stone,  or  gypsum,  is  found  abun* 
dantly.  The  north  of  France  is  supplied  from  the  Paris  quarries,  the 
south  mainly  from  the  deposits  of  toe  Sapne  and  Loire,  the  Puy  de 
Ddme,  Cote  d*Qr,  aad  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  and  Carcassone.  It 
is  used  for  buildii^  purposes  and  for  manure.  Lime  is  everywhere 
abundant;  some  of  the  ar^Uaceous  strata  near  the  plane  of  separation 
of  the  formations  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  oydraulic  cements. 
The  most  famous  are  tnose  of  PouiUv,  Metz,  the  Nivemais,  &c.  Brick 
cImt  is  ohiei^  turned  to  account  in  the  northern  departments. 

The  vobanio  lava  of  Auvergne  furnishes  flagstones,  the  use  of  wl)ic)i 
lias,  however,  been  abandoned  for  the  footpaths  of  Paris,  on  account 
of  their  want  of  strength  and  homogeneity,  and  of  their  cpns^aentlj 
irregular  wear. 

'  Cmmite  is  used  for  paving  and  for  moqum^nts.  The  Cherbourg 
granite  is  used  for  curbstones  and  footpaths.  The  mj  granite  blocl^f 
of  Laber  in  Brittany  have  been  employed  in  the  pedestaTof  the  Luxor 
obelisk,  as  the  porphyroid  granite  of  Corsica  has  in  the  surb^e  of  the 
Venddn^e  column. ' 

Although  numerous  niarUs  quarries  are  found  in  France  the  diffi? 
eulty  of  carriage  much  restricts  their  use.  The  northern  quarries  of 
Avesnes  supply  marbles  for  the  fronts  of  shops  and  chimney  pieces. 
The  richest  awi  most  varied  are  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  used  iq  the 
Bourse,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Treasury  or  Hotel  of  Financei 
Madeleine,  the  Hotel  of  the  Quai  D*Orsay,  &c, 

Slates  are  supplied  from  two  quarters,  the  qqarries  of  Angers, 
(Maine  and  Loire,)  and  those  of  Fumay,  (Ardennes).  The  former, 
worked  to  nearly  a  hundred  yards  in  depth,  supplv  slates  of  superior 
quality,  as  well  with  regard  to  their  uniform  schistose  character  as 
Uieir  fine  and  unchangeable  texture.  The  value  quarried  anoqallj  is 
calculatsd  at  about  ^80,000. 

Firestones  are  obtained  from  the  Loir  apd  Cher ;  millstoqes  from 
la  Feit^sous«(}ouarre ;  grindstones  from  the  Dordogne,  the  Vosges, 
and  the  Marne. 

Suitable  pottery  clays  are  to  be  found  in  many  places,  at  Creil, 
Mqntereau,  Sarguemines.  where  the  pottery  manufacture  is  carried  on- 
the  qeighbourhood  of  Limoges  affi)rds  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth* 

The  pyritous  clays  of  the  Soiasonnais  supply  alum,  copperas,  and  a 
residuum  for  manure. 
Bitumen  mines  are  now  in  considerable  demand. 
The  Paris  basiq  has  many  resources.  It  includes  among  them 
building  limestone  and  hard  gypsqm,  fine  and  hard  stone  for  fa9ades, 
millstones,  slabs,  flagstones,  quartzose  sand  fur  glasshouses,  brickclay 
(Auteuil,  Vanvres,  «c.),  pottery  clay  (Montereau,  Creil),  &c. 

The  value  pf  buildiog  materials  wrouffbt  in  France  annually  is  esti- 
mated approximately  at  £2,400.000,  of  this  amount  £1,6(K),000  or 
£2,000^0000  is  Uie  regular  proauce  of  quarries  in  conitaqt  work. 
These  qqarries  are  18,000  in  number,  employing  70,000  men.  Of 
course  U)e  quarries  most  worked  ^re  those  around  the  chief  towns  s^nd 
most  populous  departments.  Thus  at  the  head  of  the  list  figure  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  those  around  it,  the  Seine  and  Oise, 
Seine  and  Marne,  &c;  then  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  supplying 
Bordeaux;  that  of  Calvados,  which  includes  the  limestones  of  Caen 
%nd  the  granites  of  Cherbourg;  the  North,  which  supplies  common 
qiarUes ;  the  Puv  de  D6me,  volcanic  lava,  &c 

The  number  of  mineral  sub9tances  exhibited  at  the  exposition  was 
rare,  ^d  those  priqcipally  worked  up  for  ornament. 

Marblbs.— France  is  very  rich  in  marbles.  The  Romans  availed 
themselves  of  this  stone  in  their  monuments  at  Nimes,  Aix,  Aries, 
Orange.  Vienne,  kc  During  the  middle  ages  the  quarries  were  aban« 
doned|  and  recourse  was  had  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  East.  Charle- 
magne, Francis  I.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Lewis  XIV.,  brought  into  work  a 
part  of  the  straU  exploited  by  the  Romans.  In  the  internal  decora- 
tions of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  Lewis  XIV.  greatly  availed  him« 
self  of  French  marbles.  Again  neglected,  these  quarries  have  in  the 
present  century  resumed  their  operations,  and  more  than  six^  depart* 
ments  are  reckoned  up  in  which  are  found  marbles,  varied  in  ooloar 
and  beauty,  and  suitable  for  all  purposes  except  statuar}^.  This  is 
the  only  kind  wanting.  The  French  sculptors  have  tried  indiffenoos 
marbles,  but  have  been  oUiged  to  abandon  them  for  those  of  Carrara 
and  Seravesza.  Some  ancient  statues,  however,  were  made  of  French 
marble,  as  the  Venus  of  Aries,  recovered  from  the  Rhone  without  in- 
jai7i  liUr  a  submenion  pf  fifteen  bundled  jrears,   Th«  m;^%  of  gtt 
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Beat,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Garonne  it  the  best  marble  used  in  French 
sculpture,  but  it  is  objected  to  as  being  of  a  dirty  white,  particularly 
subject  to  deterioration  on  exposure  to  the  external  air,  and  it  can 
only  be  used,  therefore,  for  decorations  in  rooms.  ^ 

The  principal  deposits  of  marble  now  wrought  are  those  of  the 
High  and  Low  Pyrenees,  the  Hi  eh  Garonne,  the  Arri6ge,  the  Aude, 
the  H^rault,  the  Vosges,  and  Straits  of  Calais.  M.  G^ruzet,  of  Bag- 
n^res  de  Bigorre  (High  Pyrenees),  sent  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
marbles  this  year.  The  marbles  of  Aspan,  the  stalactite  marbles,  and 
the  campanamarante  marbles  were  those  most  admired.  M.  G^rnzet 
has  set  up  on  the  Adour  a  marble  work,  which  has  150  saws  constantly 
at  work,  besides  10  rough  saws  for  cutting  out  the  blocks,  7  lathes,  1 
circular  saw,  a  straight  moulding  frame,  4  machines  for  making  flat 
slabs,  and  1  machine  which  makes  tweWe  rosettes  at  the  same  time. 
M.  G^ruzet  has  obtained  all  the  prizes  usually  awarded  and  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  M.  Fraisse,  of  Perpignan,  exhibited  various  marbles,  in- 
cluding white  marble  very  near  statuary,  and  white  saccharoid  mar- 
bles, inlaid  with  sky  blue,  veined,  yellow,  grey,  dark  brown,  and  breccia 
of  dl  colours.  A  saw  mill,  moved  by  water,  has  been  set  up  by  him. 
M.  Philippot,  of  Perpignan,  had  works  in  breccia  and  dark  cherry 
rGriotte)  marble  of  beautiful  colour.  Messrs.  Tarride  and  Layerle- 
Capel  of  Toulouse  sent  grand  antique  marble,  and  Messrs.  Belhomnfe 
ana  Duces  of  Toulouse  statuary  marble.  Among  the  marbles  of  M. 
Foumier  de  St.  Amand  of  Villeneuve*8ur-Lot  were  a  table  and  vase  in 
white  marble,  and  a  chimnev  piece  of  dark  cherry  marble,  and  another 
in  lumacelle  marble,  all  worked  bv  the  convicts  in  the  county  jail.  M. 
Elie  Corbier  of  Anduze  (Gard)  had  some  black  marbles,  as  had  M. 
Bernard  of  Grenoble,  and  M.  Perroncel  of  Mure  (Is^re).  M.  Henrv  of 
Laval  (Mayenne)  had  black  and  veined  marbles.  This  proprietor  has, 
on  the  Mayenne,  a  factory  where  230  blades  are  at  work.  Messrs. 
Landeau,  Noyers  &  Co.  of  Sabl6  (Sarthe)  had  compact  black  and 
veined  marbles,  wrought  by  new  machinery  of  their  own  invention. 
M.  Sappey  of  Vizille,  Is^re,  sent  some  white  marble  tables,  and  M. 
Lemesle  rough  blocks  of  alabaster.  The  quantltv  of  marble  imported 
into  France  is  6,000  ionBf  valued  at  £20,000,  and  coming  principally 
from  Tuscany  being  white  statuary  marble,  and  from  Belgium  being  a 
roadreporic  grey  and  white  marble,  known  as  St.  Anne  marble,  and 
used  tor  furniture,  slabs  in  coffee  houses,  &c.  The  value  of  French 
marble  exported  is  £6,000. 

LiTiOGRAPHic  Stone8.^M.  de  Lasteyrie  was  the  first  to  introduce 
lithography  into  France  from  Bavaria,  whence  also  the  stone  was  first 
exclusively  obtained.  The  Soci6t6  d'  Encouragement,  influenced  by 
the  increasing  use  of  this  article,  offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of 
lithographic  stone  in  France,  and  in  1821  it  was  given  for  the  quarry 
found  at  Bellay  in  the  Ain.  In  1833  the  supply  being  insufficient,  the 
Society  offered  a  fresh  prize.  Three  years  after  several  competitors 
presented  themselves  for  the  quarries  of  Chilteauroux,  Tanlay  (Tonne) 
and  the  Ain.  In  1837  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Ch4teauroux 
stones,  of  which  the  supply  was  considerable,  and  the  price  30  per 
cent,  below  that  of  the  Bavarian,  and  the  qualitv  much  superior. 
Stones  from  Solenhofen,  near  Pappenheim,  in  Bavaria,  are  still  import- 
ed, being  preferred  as  free  from  spots,  cracks  and  other  defects  often 
found  in  those  of  French  origin.  Two  hundred  tons  of  these  stones 
are  imported  annually.  Messrs.  Auguste  and  Paul  Dupont  of  ChA- 
teauroux,  were  at  the  head  of  the  exhibitors  this  year.  They  have 
set  up  a  factory  of  50  horse  power.  Several  proprietors  of  the  de« 
partment  of  the  Grard  sent  for  the  first  time. 

Slates. — Anjou  supplies  some  of  the  best  roofing  slate  to  the  annual 
value  of  £80,000,  also  Britanny,  the  Ardennes,  Corr^ze,  Lower  Seine 
and  Dauphiny.  Those  of  Angers  are  considered  the  best,  because 
they  are  very  fine,  very  hard,  little  acted  on  by  the  air,  and  are  in  thin 
and  light  layers.  The  Rimorne  Slate  Company  (Ardennes)  employs 
a  steam  engine,  three  hydraulic  machines,  and  300  workmen,  and  pro- 
duces annually  27  millions  of  slates.  The  slates  are  worked  by  M. 
Moreau's  machine. 

Millstones. — ^The  best  millstones  are  from  the  silicious  beds  around 
La  Fert6*sous-Jouarre  in  the  Seine  and  Oise.  Their  reputation  is  so 
great  that  the  English  and  Americo-English  send  agents  every  year 
to  La  FevU  to  purchase.  The  adoption  of  the  English  mode  of  grind- 
ing com  has  much  modified  the  exploitations  of  millstones*  M. 
Gueuvin,  Bouchin  and  Co.  are  laree  manufacturers — they  employ 
between  400  and  500  men,  and  produce  annually  700  millstones,  and 
about  100,000  pieces  of  stone  for  making  millstones.  Their  stones 
are  wrought  by  machinery.  Nay  lies  and  Co.  supply  French  millstones, 
English  millstones,  and  small  millstones.  Several  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  millstones  and  their  putting  up  were  in  the  Exposition. 
Here  may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  agate  buroisbers,  po- 
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Ushers,  &c.f  for  the  use  of  gilders,  binders,  &c.    Thase  articles  were 
formerly  derived  derived  from  Germany. 

Artificial  millstones  of  feilex  and  flat  emery  stones  for  cutlers,  po- 
lishers, &c.,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Malec,  of  Paris. 


A  COMPENSATING  PENDULUM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sooi^t^  Philomatique,  M.  Egger,  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  in  the  Facultv  of  Arts,  communicated  a  method  of 
constructing  compensating  pendulums,  in  which  the  two  metals  em- 
ployed are  connected  by  loints,  and  which  have,  in  consequence,  the 
advantage  of  being  entire! v  free  from  all  want  of  homogeneousoess, 
arising  Kom  soldering.    This  method  is  founded  upon  the  following 

Srinciple : — ^Let  a,  be  the  hypoteneuse  of  a  right  angled  trian^e,  and  ^ 
,  one  of  the  sides  adjacent  to  the  right  angle.  If  these  two  hoes  are 
represented  materially  by  metallic  rods  of  different  kinds,  the  third 
side  A,  will  retain  a  constant  length,  provided  the  lengths  of  a  and  ^ 
and  their  respective  coefiBcients  8,  and  8%  satisfy  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 

a'  —  6«  =  o«  (1  +  «)  «  —  6«  (1  +  «0  ^ 
whence,  in  neglecting  the  very  small  fractions  of  the  second  order, 
a*  8  —  6«  «»  =  0,  or  a  :  6  : :  vF  :  v"'^ 
If,  for  example,  the  hypotenuse  a,  is  of  iron,  and  the  side  b,  of 
brass,  we  shall  nave  8^  :  8  :  :  19  :  12,  very  nearly,  whence 

a  \  b  :  :  VT9  :  Vl2  :  :  5  :  4,  very  nearly. 

Thus  we  shall  obtain  a  sufficiently  perfect  com- 
pensation by  a  hypotenuse  of  iron=  5,  and  one  side 
of  brass  =  4,  whence  it  follows  that  the  other  side 
will  be  represented  by  3,  which  we  will  assume  as 
the  height. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  to  construct  than  this  figure ; 
it  is  the  celebrated  triangle  with  which  Pytliagoras 
discovered  the  proposition  of  the  square  of  tbe  bj* 
potenuse. 

To  apply  it,  suppose  we  place  together  four  tri- 
angles, so  as  to  form  a  lozenge,  of  which  the  sides 
are  iron,  and  =  5,  while  one  diagonal  of  brass  =  8 : 
the  second  dia^nal,  (the  matter  of  which  is  of  oo 
importance,)  will  =  6,  whatever  may  be  the  tempe- 
rature. Now  let  us  imagine  a  series  of  these  lozenges 
arranged  together  firmly,  one  above  the  other  in  the 
same  vertical  plane ;  and  to  this  effect,  suppose  iron 
bars  the  length  of  each  =  5,  first  united  two  by  two» 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  joined  by  their  middles, 
then  let  the  different  couples  be  united  and  joined 
together  by  their  ends,  so  that  all  the  centres  shall  be 
in  the  same  vertical  line ;  and  let  tbe  adjoioioe 
couples  be  separated  from  each  other  by  horizootal 
brass  bars  each  =  4.  The  total  height  of  this 
system  will  remain  constant,  and  equal  to  3,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  lozenges :  this  height  will  be  the  length  or  the  pendulum.— 
L*In9lHut. 


An  jSnalyiii  of  Gothic  Jlrchitecture.  By  Raphael  and  J.  Arthur 
Brandon,  Architects.  London :  Richardson.  Parts  1  and  2. 
The  object  of  the  Messrs.  Brandon  in  this  attempt  is  to  present  <i 
really  practical  work  to  the  profession,  composed  of  examples  of  good 
authority,  illustrated  by  original  designs  from  actual  measurements. 
It  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  be  comprehensive  and  cheap,  and 
will  include  about  120  plates,  which  from  what  we  have  already  seeot 
will  contain  upwards  of  six  hundred  subjects  and  details.  It  is  to 
comprise  windows,  doorways,  porches,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  parapets, 
gables,  piers,  arches,  capitals,  bases  and  church  furniture.  In  eVHy 
case  the  details  are  amply  and  copiously  given,  the  centres  of  the 
tracery,  and  a  scale.  We  observe  that  in  the  numbers  before  os, 
which  include  many  examples  in  the  Norman,  decorated  and  perpen* 
dicular  styles,  that  instead  of  being  confined  to  cathedrals  and  colle- 
giate churches,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  parish  churches  in  tbe 
country,  often  little  known  and  perhaps  not  generally  accessible,  but 
which  frequently  afford  valuable  lessons.  Thus  in  the  ten  plates,  w^ 
find  the  names  of  the  churches  of  Orpington,  Sutton  at  Hone,  and 
Northfleet,  in  Kent,  Chesham  Bois,  and  Cbenies,  Bucks,  Su  Alban's 
Abbey,  Su  Michael's,  HerU;  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex;  Basii^oke 
and  King's  Worthy  and  Nateley,  Hampshire.  In  each  case  we  find 
plans  and  ample  sections  of  tbe  mouldings,  and  generally  every  in* 
formation  which  can  be  useful  or  acceptable  to  thepFacii^  architect 
or  enlightened  amateur.       q  igitizedby  V^n  O  O  Q IC 
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THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER, 

Mk.  Baert's  JUpori  reapecting  the  Localitiet  in  the  New  Houeee  qf  Parlia- 
ment  which  may  he  adapted  for  the  receptUm  qf  Worke  in  Seu^tttre, 

In  the  Report  which  I  mtde  to  the  Committioo  in  Febnitry  1843,  (See 
Journal,  Vol.  VI.  1843,  p.  173,)  I  made  mention  of  all  those  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  New  Palace  where,  in  mj  judgment,  painting  and  sculpture 
could,  with  propriety  and  eflfect,  be  united  with  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and,  having  reconsidered  the  subject,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the 
union  of  the  three  sister  arts  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  within  the  building  than  I  then  expressed.  I  may,  however,  mention 
that,  in  addition  to  the  statues  of  royal  and  military  personages,  which  I  re- 
commended to  be  placed  in  the  niches  forming  part  of  the  architectural  de* 
coration  of  the  several  halls,  those  of  eminent  men  of  this  country  who  have 
at  various  periods  distinguished  themselves  in  the  advancement  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  but  whose  services  have  not  hitherto  been  specially 
recorded  by  any  public  acknowledgment,  might  form  part  of  the  series. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  niches  provided  for  such  purposes 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  building: — In  Westminster  Hall,  12 ;  in  the  Vic- 
toria Gallery,  106 ;  in  the  Queen's  Porch,  4  ;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  18 ;  in 
St.  Stephen's  Hall,  12;  in  the  Central  Hall,  68;  making  altogether  220 
niches,  averaging  seven  feet  in  heisht.  Those  in  the  Victoria  Gallery,  Queen's 
Porch,  and  House  of  Lords,  might  be  of  bronze  gilt,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
false  lights  and  effects,  the  gilding  should  be  matted  or  unburnished.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  above  adverted  to,  the  statutes  might  be  of  co- 
loured marbles,  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  and  colour  of  the 
arehitectaral  decorations. 

With  respect  to  monuments  which  may  hereafter  be  decreed  by  Parliament 
to  be  erected  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  memory  of  not  only  those  eminent 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  civil  and  military  services  of 
their  country,  but  also  of  those  who  have  promoted  its  honour  and  advantage 
In  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  no  building 
can,  in  my  opinion,  with  greater  propriety  or  effect,  be  appropriated  for  their 
reception  than  the  Palace  of  the  Legislature,  whose  site  is  hallowed  by  the 
most  interesting  historical  recollections  connected  with  it  from  the  most  re- 
mote periods.  Such  monuments  might  be  arranged  with  considerable  effect, 
both  within  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Quadrangle,  which  I  have 
already  suggested  as  an  addition  to  it,  on  the  site  of  the  New  Palace  Yard ; 
and  in  order  that  due  importance  and  effect  may  be  given  to  them,  they 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  confined  by,  or  form  part  of,  the  architectural 
arrangement  of  the  design  of  the  interior;  but  should  be  wholly  detached 
from  the  walls,  and  be  restricted  either  to  the  statues  of  the  men  they  are 
designed  to  commemorate,  or  simply  to  moral  monuments  and  tablets,  with 
likenesses  of  the  deceased  in  the  form  of  busts  or  medallions,  with  suitable 
inscriptions ;  but  all  allegory,  and  its  absurdities,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Within  the  building,  the  monuments  should  be  exclusively  confined  to 
etatuee,  which  might  l^  so  arranged  in  the  respective  halls,  as  to  accord  with 
the  degree  of  eminence  of  the  men  they  are  designed  to  commemorate ;  the 
Central  or  Octagon  Hall  being  reserved  for  the  most  eminent. 

In  the  Quadrangle,  statues  might  be  placed  in  front  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  buQding  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  mural  monuments  and  tablets 
placed  under  an  arcade  to  be  formed  on  two  of  its  sides.  Monuments  thus 
placed,  although  in  the  open  air  and  constantly  open  to  the  public,  might, 
from  being  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  be  placed  under  such  a  con- 
stant and  efficient  supervision,  as  would  preserve  them  from  defacement  or 
iojary.  In  order  to  avoid  discordancy,  and  a  want  of  proper  degree  of  sym- 
metry in  the  statues  generally,  I  would  propose,  that  they  should  all  be  of 
the  heroic  size ;  that  their  pedestals  should  be  of  the  same  height  and  nearly 
of  the  same  bulk;  that  monumental  simplicity  and  breadth  of  treatment 
should  be  prescribed  for  the  statue ;  and  that  all  the  pedestals  should  be  de- 
signed upon  the  same  general  principles,  as  to  composition  and  style :  but 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  a  monotonous  repetition,  they  should  be  varied  in 
design  according  to  the  tast^  of  the  artist,  and  be  enriched  with  historical 
bas-reliefi,  illustrating  any  important  events  that  it  might  be  deemed  expe- 
dient to  record  in  the  life  of  the  individual  in  whose  honour  the  monument 
is  erected.  The  statues  should  invariably  be  of  bronze,  on  account  of  the 
imperishable  nature  of  that  material ;  those  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
might  be  left  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  metal,  but  in  the  interior,  where 
the  light  will  be  much  subdued,  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be 
coated  with  matted  or  onbnmished  gold,  as  being  best  calculated  to  render 
the  statue  most  effective,  and  allow  of  its  being  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  pedestals  might  be  of  Pnrbeck  marble,  or  of  some  other  lime- 
stone of  equal  hardness  and  depth  of  colour ;  and  those  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  should  be  polished.  The  sculpture  upon  the  pedestals  miaht  be 
executed  either  in  the  stone  of  which  they  are  made,  or  in  tablets  of  bronze 
securely  fixed  to  the  stone-work,  which  should  be  gilt  or  left  of  its  natural 
colour  as  suggested  for  the  statues,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  monu- 
ment, whether  placed  internally  or  externally. 

The  principle  which  I  would  adopt  for  the  location  of  the  monuments 
generally,  is  that  of  confining  them  to  such  portions  of  the  building  only  as 
might  at  all  times,  without  inconvenience,  be  open  to  the  public,  under  pro- 
per and  efilcient  control,  and  such  regulations  as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 
This  principle,  and  the  amount  of  accommodation  that  could  be  provided  for 
poblic  monuments,  as  well  as  their  arrangement,  is  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
pasyiag  plan ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Westminster  Hall  might  contain  58 


statues ;  St.  Stephen's  HaU,  16 ;  the  Cential  or  Octagon  Hall,  24 ;  ^  Cor- 
ridors  leading  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commoos,  20 ;  and  the  Publie 
Corridors  and  Waiting  Rooms  connected  with  the  Committee  Rooms,  69 ; 
making  in  all,  accommodation  for  187  statues. 

The  Crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  which  is  proposed  to  be  restored,  and 
to  which  convenient  access  will  be  made  from  Westminster  Hall,  would  also 
afford  accommodation  for  about  14  monuments. 

The  Cloister  of  the  Chapel,  which  is  also  to  be  restored,  and  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Hall  and  the  Crypt,  might  afford  accommodation  for  13 
statues,  placed  externally ;  and  a  surface  of  wall  for  mural  monuments  and 
tablets,  under  cover,  330  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  height.  The  accom- 
modation in  the  proposed  Quadrangle  on  the  site  of  New  PaUce  Yard,  would 
be  for  56  statues ;  and  for  mural  monuments  and  tablets,  under  cover,  a  sur- 
face of  wall  369  feet  in  length,  and  16  feet  in  height. 

Thus  the  entire  number  of  public  monuments  that  the  building  and  its 
quadrangles  could  accommodate  would  be,  in  isolated  monuments  or  statues, 
270;  and  in  mural  monuments  and  tablets,  about  400 ;  or  in  the  whole,  670 
monuments  of  all  kinds.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  the  number  of  monumenU 
of  all  kinds,  forming  a  collection  commenced  (with  a  few  exceptions)  from 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  amounts  to  357 ;  of  which  63  are  table  and 
other  monuments,  with  figures  in  a  recumbent  or  devotional  attitude ;  15  are 
isolated  statues  in  an  erect  position ;  98  are  mural  monuments,  with  sculp- 
ture for  the  most  part  allegorical ;  122  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  only ;  20 
are  busts ;  8  are  brasses  let  into  the  pavement ;  and  31  consist  of  table  monu- 
ments, slabs,  and  stones,  with  sculpture  either  decomposed  or  defaced  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  nearly  obliterated.  A  very  few  of  these  monuments  have 
been  erected  at  the  public  expense. 

In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  number  of  monuments,  being  a  collection  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  amounts  to  43 ;  of  which,  14  are  isolated  statues  of  the 
men  they  are  designed  to  commemorate ;  5  are  historical  reliefs ;  3  are  partly 
historical  and  partly  allegorical ;  and  21  consist  wholly  of  allegory.  Of  this 
number,  those  which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense  amount  to  36. 
Prom  the  above  statement  of  the  existing  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  may  safely  be  inferred,  that  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  for  public  monuments 
done,  would  suffice  for  ages  to  come :  and  if  the  feeling  which  now  very 
generally  prevails  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  all  monuments  from  places  set 
apart  for  divine  worship,  which,  from  their  character,  are  not  calculated  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  emotions  of  piety  and  devotion,  (in  which 
number  would  be  included,  above  200  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  with  two 
exceptions,  the  entire  collection  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,)  should  ultimately 
lead  to  their  removal,  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  might  afford  accom- 
modation for  those  of  a  public  character,  either  in  the  open  arcades,  or  in 
galleries  to  be  provided  above  them  in  the  proposed  additional  quadrangle, 
on  the  site  of  the  New  Palace  Yard.  But  whether  this  removal  and  trans- 
fer  of  monuments  should  or  should  not  ultimately  take  place,  it  might  per- 
haps be  worthy  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable,  both  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  Art,  and  evincing  a  renewed  and 
grateful  remembrance  of  services  rendered  to  their  country,  to  order  statues 
to  be  erected  in  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the 
memory  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  eminent  of  its  public  characters  and 
benefactors  of  bygone  times,  in  order  that  a  collection  of  monuments,  to  the 
memory  of  all  whom  the  country  delights  to  honour,  may  be  at  once  com- 
menced, and  be  ever  after  maintained  and  increased  within  the  walls  of  one 
and  the  same  public  edifice. 

Extract  finm  the  Report  qf  the  Committee  ^fpointed  to  examine  the  LoeaHHee 

in  the  New  Houeet  qf  Parliament  which  may  be  adapted /or  the  Reception 

qf  Worke  in  Painting  and  Sculpture* 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of  conferring  with  the 
architect,  and  examining  the  plans  of  the  approaches  and  halls  connected 
with  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  reporting  to  the  Commission 
their  opinion  as  to  those  localities  which  might  be  most  advantageously 
selected  with  reference  to  position,  space  and  means  of  lighting,  for  the  re- 
ception of  works  of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture  respectively ;  and,  further, 
of  reporting,  as  the  progress  of  decoration  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  in 
what  order  of  succession  the  localities  above  referred  to  should  be  selected 
for  the  purpose,  and  what  particular  mode  of  decoration  would  be  best  suited 
to  each: 

Have  the  honour  to  report  that  they  have  confSerred  with  the  architect,  and 
have  examioMl  the  plans  and  actual  state  of  the  edifice  intended  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry  committed  to  them,  and  thereupon  have  to  submit  the  following 
statement : — 

The  Unding  Hall  of  the  Royal  Staircase  will  be  32^  feet  by  30  feet,  and 
the  height  to  the  point  of  the  groining  23  feet  6  inches.  It  will  be  lighted  by 
two  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall,  11  feet  6  in.  high,  by  6  feet  4  in. 
wide,  and  8  feet  6  in.  from  the  floor.  There  will  be  three  panels  for  painting 
(ending  in  pointed  ardies)  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides,  4  feet  from  the 
floor,  11  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  3  in.  high  to  the  point  of  the  arch. 

The  Guard-room  will  be  38  feet  square,  and  30  feet  high.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  four  windows  on  the  south  side,  15  feet  6  in.  high  and  4  feet  wide, 
and  3  feet  3  in.  from  the  floor.  There  will  be  panels  or  margins  round  doors 
on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides.  The  height  of  the  margin  (on  each  side 
to  the  top  of  the  door)  will  be  12  feet  by  2  leet  10  in.,  and  the  upper  hori- 
zontal portion  wiU  be  15  feet  long  by  2  feet  10  inches.    There  will  be  liz 
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fMl  luMim  (fH^^n  tht  liorisoitol  mv^Mf  and  above  iht  wiocloin),  with 
polntod  hatdt,  14  fieai  6  ia«  wide  br  8  feet  high  to  the  point  of  the  areb. 
^lie  Robiog-room  will  be  38  net  by  33,  and  23  ieet  high,  the  ceiUng 
being  iaii  U  wiU  be  limited  bf  Ibor  windows  on  the  lenth  side,  the  same 
siae  and  hei^t  from  the  ieor  as  in  the  Guard-room.  The  throne,  to  be 
placed  opposite  two  doors  from  the  Guard-foom,  will  be  7  feet  wide.  There 
will  be  seven  panek  8  fiMt  from  the  floors  the  hdght  of  all  will  be  10  feet 
( in,  {  the  several  widths  will  be  as  follows  i — Of  three  on  the  west  side,  one 
will  be  9  feet  wide,  and  two  will  be  4  feet  wide.  Two  on  the  east  side  will 
be  14  fret  wide.  Two  on  the  north  side  will  be  10  feet  wide.  If  a  cove, 
first  proposed,  where  the  walls  and  ceiliog  meet,  were  done  away  with,  a 
fHsae  3  feet  high,  extending  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  room,  might  be 
painted  or  adorned  with  bu-reliefr. 

Tb«  Victoria  Gallery  will  be  130  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  48  feet  high. 
It  will  be  lighted  by  windows  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  eight  on  each  side* 
They  will  be  19  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  from  the  floor. 
There  will  be  seventeen  panels  for  pictures,  all  10  feet  high.  Thirteen  will 
be  12  feet  wide,  and  four  at  the  ends  will  be  0  feet  6  in.  wide.  They  will  be 
8  Iset  lirom  the  floor. 

The  buttresses,  or  piers,  in  the  Victoria  Gallery  are  angular,  presenting  two 
feces,  with  niches  in  each,  so  that  statues  placed  in  them  would  be  almost 
tomed  back  to  back.  Before  the  angles  of  the  piers  insulated  statues  might 
be  placed.  The  base  of  the  statues  in  the  niches  would  be  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  utmost  width  of  the  niches  in  the  Victoria  Gallery  will  be  22 
inchee,  consequently,  statues  placed  in  them  should  be  strictly  architectonic. 

If  insulated  statues  should  be  introduced  in  front  of  the  piers  they  might 
be  more  freely  treated,  and  might,  if  required,  be  about  8  feet  high ;  the 
arehiteci  tMnks  that  they  should  be  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  6  feet  from 
the  floor. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Victoria  Gallery,  on  the  eut  and  west  sides,  wiU 
be  two  lobbies.  There  will  be  one  panel  in  each  7  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  12  feet 
high  to  the  point  of  the  arch.  There  will  also  be  two  lonettes  in  each,  with 
pointed  heads,  7  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  5  feet  high  (io  the  point),  and  11  fiset  from 
the  iMT,    These  panels  and  lunettes  will  be  lighted  from  the  gallery. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  there  will  be  18  niches  7  feet  high.  12  windows 
propoeed  to  be  ornamented  with  stained  glass,  and  carved  work  for  the 
throne,  and  for  one  large  and  two  small  doors. 

The  width  of  the  niches  (about  2  feet  only)  being  inconsiderable  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height,  as  usual  in  Gothic  biUldings,  yonr  committee  are  of 
opinion  tbat  statues  placed  in  them  should  be  strictly  architectonic  in  their 
style  and  treatment. 

There  will  be  three  panels  at  each  end,  with  pointed  heads,  9  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  high  to  the  point  s  they  will  be  26  feet  fh>m  the  floor.  These 
panels  the  architect  now  thinks  might  be  filled  with  paintings,  and  ae  the 
windows  are  proposed  to  be  ornamented  with  stained  glass,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  luminous  and  unshining  surface  of  fresco  would  be  best  adapted. 

In  the  Central  Hall  there  will  be  68  nishes  for  statues,  and,  if  required,  84 
insnlated  statues  on  pedestals. 

The  Corridor,  leading  from  the  Central  Hall  to  the  Honse  of  Lords,  will 
be  15  ft.  0  in.  wide,  and  21  feet  high.  It  will  be  lighted  by  windows,  east 
and  west,  12  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor.  There  will  be  eight  panels  for  painting 
Oft.  4  in.  wide  by  7  feet  high,  they  will  be  4fr.  Sin.  from  the  floor.  There 
may  be  10  insulated  statues  on  pedestals. 

The  Corridor,  leading  from  the  Central  Hall  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
similsf  in  all  respects. 

Of  the  Waiting  Halls  (one  on  the  same  floor  as  the  Central  Hall,  flee.,  the 
other  on  the  floor  above),  the  upper  will  be  33  Aset  square,  and  22  feet  high. 
It  will  be  lighted  by  four  windows,  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  14  fl.  6  in. 
from  the  floor.  There  will  be  eight  panels  for  pictures  (two  on  each  side)  8 
feet  high,  and  5  ft.  7  in.  wide.    They  will  be  4  feet  fr^m  the  floor. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lower  Waiting  Hall  are  33  feet  sqnare,  and  22  feet 
high.  It  will  not  contain  any  panels  for  pictures.  Beyond  tbe  lower  Wait- 
ing Hall  a  surface,  at  preeent  occupied  by  decorative  sculpture,  might  afford 
a  good  panel  for  painting. 

N.B.  The  Waiting  Halls  and  Corridors  above  mentioned  will  be  always 
open  to  the  public 

St.  Stephen's  Hall  wiU  be  92  leet  long,  and  55  feet  high.  It  wiU  be  lighted 
by  10  windows,  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  25  feet  high,  11  feet  wide,  and 
22  feet  from  tbe  floor.  There  will  be  flve  spaces  for  pictures,  on  each  side, 
15  feet  wide,  12  feet  high,  and  8  ft.  9  in.  from  tbe  floor.  There  will  be  one 
panel,  with  pointed  bead,  at  each  end  of  tbe  HaU,  for  painting,  16  fbet  high, 
10  feet  wide,  and  29  feet  fh>m  the  floor. 

The  Conference  Hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  river  front,  on  the  principal  floor, 
wUl  be  53  feet  bug,  27  fset  6  in.  wide,  and  20  feet  high.  It  will  be  Ughted 
on  tbe  east  side  by  three  windows  16  feet  high,  6  feet  4  in.  wide,  and  3  fset 
from  the  floor.  There  will  be  a  space  for  painting  on  the  west  side  53  feet 
long  by  10  feet  high,  and  7  feet  6  in.  from  the  floor;  and  space  for  painting, 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  27  feet  6  in.  long,  10  feet  high,  and  7  feet  6  in. 
from  the  floor.  Ihere  will  be  four  spaces  for  picturee  on  the  east  side  10 
feet  high,  two  being  10  Aiet  wide,  and  two  4  fleet  wide,  and  7  feet  6  in.  from 
the  floor. 

The  smaller  corridors  generally  will  be  10  fbet  vride.  The  paaela  Ht 
painting  wiU  be  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  panels 
WiU  be  6  fleet ;  the  length  may  be  of  considerable  extent  At  the  ends  of 
snchjconidoia,  above  doors,  there  will  be  several  panels  far  painting  or  eeidp. 


tore  7  feet  6  hi.  wide  by  5  feet  6  hi.  high.  They  will  be  lighted  fh>m  tbe 
side  windows. 

Fkt>m  the  limited  distance  f^m  which  the  spectator  can  see  paintings  in 
tbe  smaller  oorrldofi,  yonr  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  spaces  are  not 
adapted  for  important  decorattons. 

The  arehiteei  haa  staled,  that  eeasidewbia  etteai  ol  sttifeee  maf  be  appro- 
priated  for  painttac  In  the  CoraoBittee-roons  on  tbe  rtver  fluent,  wUeh  ere 
ons,  and  1 


when  nnoccopied,  might  be  open  for  the  admission  of 
the'poblic  daily.  They  are  of  varions,  but  all  of  large,  dimensiona ;  they  are 
not  less  than  20  fieet  high,  and  are  lighted  from  the  east  by  either  two  or 
three  windows  of  ample  dimensions. 

Tonr  Committee  are  of  ophiion  that  these  rooms,  being  snbordinate  parts 
of  the  bnilding,  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  employed  for  the  reoeption  of 
works  in  the  higher  departments  of  art. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  rafireshment-rooma,  whidi  might 
poesibly  be  ornamented  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

In  inspeeting  the  present  state  of  the  bnildlag  yomr  Committee  remarked, 
that  the  architect  has  taken  the  precantion,  recommended  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion, (17th  March,  1843,)  of  interposing  a  layer  of  asphalte  on  tbe  boriaoatsl 
surface  of  the  walk,  between  tbe  ground  floor  and  the  soperstmctore,  with  a 
view  to  intereepe  the  ascent  of  damp.  Yonr  Committee  also  observed,  that 
in  order  to  protect  the  back  of  paintings  from  damp,  the  architect  has  sank 
Uie  panels,  intended  for  the  reception  of  paintings,  several  inches  in  the  wall, 
so  aa  to  allow  of  the  hitroduction  of  a  hydrofoge  cement,  aa  a  groond-work 
ier  the  preparation  on  which  the  pictures  are  to  eiecnted. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  tliey  have  experienced  eome 
disappointment  at  flnding  the  extent  of  snrfeoe  available  for  painting  in  fit 
situations  not  so  great  as  they  could  have  hoped.  In  the  best  sitnation,  the 
Vietoria  Gallery,  tbe  panels  are  only  12  feet  by  10,  the  width  of  the  Gallery 
being  45  fieet.  As  flgnree  would  require  to  be  larger  than  nature  to  produce 
a  due  effect,  even  from  a  lesser  dirtance,  it  fellows  that  a  space  of  12  feet  Is 
not  adapted  for  any  extensive  oomposition. 

In  6t.  Stephen's  Hall  tbe  spaoes  for  painting  being  15  feet  long,  and  the 
width  of  the  Gallery  80  fleet,  tbe  objeetion  is  less  strongi  but  it  may  be  rt- 
mariked,  that  at  a  dlstaaee  of  30  feet,  the  eye  can  conveniently  embrace  a 
painthw  SO  feet  long. 

The  design  of  St.  Stephen's  Porch,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  build. 
Ing,  are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  enable  Mr.  Barry  to  say  whether  any 
spaces  will  be  available  for  paintings  in  those  situationa. 


Extraei  fnm  the  Report  qf  the  Committee  umhUed  to  inepeet  the  Weitke 
qf  DeeormHoe  Art  emMbited  in  King^treet,  b.  Jamee'e,  In  JprU  aed  Ifey, 
1844. 

Ypnr  Committee  have  examined  the  specimens  of  Arabesque-painting,  of 
Mosaic,  of  Marquetry,  and  of  Casting  in  ^rtn  and  Iron,  which  have  been 
sent  in  by  persons  doirous  of  being  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

They  have  recorded  thehr  judgment  on  the  comparative  merit  of  aaany  of 
tbe  works  in  question :  but  for  the  reasons  specified  in  the  Report  of  this 
Committee  on  the  specimens  of  Carved  Wood  and  Painted  Glass,  they  have 
thought  it  expedient  in  general  to  enumerate  the  names  onlv,  without  nirtber 
distinction«  of  the  exhibitors  whose  works  have  received  the  commendatien 
of  the  Committee. 

In  the  department  of  Arabesqne<>paintuiK  the  artiste  so  noticed  in  the  de- 
tailed Report  of  the  Committee  are  Sf  r.  CoUmann,  Mr.  Goodisoo,  and  Messfv. 
F.  and  J.  Craoe. 

In  the  department  of  Mosaic  Pavemente  the  exhibitors  so  notioed  In  tbe 
detailed  Report  of  the  Committee  are  Messrs.  Singer  and  Co.  Messrs.  Minton 
and  Co.,  Mr.  Milnes,  and  Messrs.  Chamberiain  and  Co. ;  and  in  Marquetry, 
Messrs.  Austin  and  Rammell. 

In  the  department  of  Ornamental  Metal  -work  the  exhibitors  so  noticed  in 
the  detailed  Report  of  the  Committee  are  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Bramah  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Abbott. 

Among  the  Decorative  painters,  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  comply  vritb  the 
terms  announced  in  the  notice  put  forth  by  the  Comroiuion,  and  his  name 
has,  therefore,  not  been  inserted  in  the  Ibregoing  list ;  it  b,  however,  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  specimens  which  he  has  sent  evince  con- 
siderable taste  and  ability. 

Mahon.  B.  HAwne,  Jitk. 

CoLnouMs.  GnonoK  VtriAif. 

T.  B.  Maoaulat.  Thomao  Wvan. 

WMekaU,  Mag  17, 1844. 

The  Commissioners,  having  had  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  persosi 
who  have  exhibited  works  of  decorative  art  may  have  employed  other  baodi, 
or  even  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  in  the  execution  of  such  works,  have  re- 
solved that  those  persons  who  may  be  selected  for  employment  in  those 
branches  of  decoration  shall,  if  the  Commissioners  think  fit,  be  required  to 
produce  specimens  of  their  art,  to  be  completed  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioners  may  think  necesury. 


DiyilizuU'by  Vn  O  O  Q IC 
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PUBLIO  W0U8  AT  AND  NEAR  LIVBRPOOL. 

Probtblf  tbert  are  no  plaocs  id  the  kingdom,  not  ertn  excepting  the  me- 
tfopolit,  where  a  larger  amount  of  money  ii  in  prooeie  of  eipenditore  in  the 
conttmction  of  pobUc  works  than  there  it  at  this  moment  in  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead.  Almost  in  every  direction  on  both  hanks  of  the  Mersey  huge 
preparations  meet  the  eye ;  and,  withont  entering  into  details,  which  wonld 
necessarily  occupy  roach  space,  some  idea  of  their  extent  may  be  gathered 
firom  an  ontline  of  the  expenditure.  In  some  of  the  following  items  the  es- 
timates include  the  cost  of  land.  In  Liverpool  there  are  the  following  works 
now  in  progress :— Assize  Courts  (corporation),  cost  80,000A;  New  Gaol 
(corporation),  cost  100,000/.;  Albert  Dock  and  Warehouses  (dock  com- 
mittee), 600,000/.  {  New  North  Dock  Works,  indnding  land  and  junction 
with  Leeds  Canal  (dock  committee),  1,500,000/. ;  reservoirs,  Green-lane,  and 
corresponding  works  (highway  commissioners),  50,000/.;  Industrial  Schools 
at  Kirkdale  (select  vestry),  30,000/. ;  Gas  Extension  (New  Gas  Company), 
140,000/. ;  Shaw^treet  Park  (private "shareholders),  2,500/. ;  making  a  gross 
total  of  3,500,000/.  All  this  is,  of  course,  independent  of  many  other  works, 
some  In  progress  and  others  in  contemplation,  with  prospects  of  almost  im- 
mediate commencement.  Amongst  those  in  progress  may  be  reckoned 
Prince's  Park,  now  forming  by  Mr.  Richard  Vaoghan  Yates,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town;  the  New  Presbyterian  Church  in  Myrtle- street;  the  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asylum ;  the  New  Northern 
Hospital  (towards  which  Mr.  W.  Brown  recently  contributed  1,000/.) ;  St. 
Martin's  Schools,  the  Catholic  Magdalen  Asylum  at  Much  Woolton,  and  St. 
Marv's  Catholic  Church,  in  Edmund  Street.  Besides  other  works  in  contem- 
plation, we  may  mention  the  Daily  Courts,  on  the  site  of  Islington  market 
(now  discontinued)  ;  the  intended  additional  railway  tunnel  to  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Company  ;  an  addi- 
tional merchandize  station  for  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company ;  the  en- 
largement of  the  Lime-street  terminus ;  and  some  improvements  on  the 
Br^ewater  property.  These  various  works  altogether  vrill  probably  absorb 
not  less  than  another  million.  So  that,  in  the  whole,  between  three  and 
foor  millions  of  money  will  have  to  be  raised  and  expended  before  the  va- 
rious present  designs  for  the  promotion  of  charity,  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce, and  the  improvement  of  the  town,  are  completed.  But,  if  much  is 
going  on  in  Liverpool  in  this  way,  more,  in  proportion  to  population 
and  means,  is  doing  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  water,  at  BiriEcnhead.  Here 
indeed  a  town  is  rapidly  rising,  which  will  not  be  excelled  in  useful  or  orna- 
mental elements  by  any  place  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  progress  of  which,  in 
buildings,  as  well  as  inhabitants,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  has  been 
unprecedented.  The  msgnitade  of  the  public  works  in  progress  at  Birken- 
head may  be  inferred  from  the  following  abstract,  which  is  taken  from  the 
estimates ; — ^New  Market  (Commissioners),  20,000/. ;  Town-hall  (Commis- 
sioners), 10,000/. ;  Park  (Commissioners),  25,000/. ;  Docks  in  Wallasea  Pool 
(ComnuBsioners,  as  trustees),  400,000/. ;  Dock  Warehouses  on  the  margin  of 
Wallasea  Pool  (private  company),  600,000/;  Tunnel  from  Monk's  Ferry  to 
Grange-lane  (Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway),  20,000/. ;  making  a  gross  to- 
tal of  1,075,000/.  i  and,  further,  a  proposal  has  been  made,  which  is  now  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation, 
to  bcqr  the  freehold  of  all  their  Wallasea  estate,  and  pay  for  it  in  ready 
money !  Besides  the  works  named  as  being  in  progress,  a  cemetery  and  in- 
ftrmary  are  contemplated,  to  which  may  be  added  a  design  for  the  erection  of 
one  or  more  churches.  On  the  two  former  we  believe  it  is  intended  to  expend 
about  IbfiOOL  In  these  items  we  have  said  nothing  abont  the  sums  being 
expended  in  sewerage  and  laying  mains  for  water  and  gas ;  they  are  very 
large,  and  in  this  present  year  they  will  exceed  any  of  the  past.  After  these 
statements,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
^oea  where  the  progression  in  works  of  a  public  nature  is  greater  than  in 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead ;  and  that,  if  there  is  any  rivalry  between  them,  it 
ahouid  only  be  aa  to  which  shall  best  accommodate  the  public. — Mtmckitter 
Qmmrdkm, 


Two  Ei7fu>sas.— We  have  for  some  time  noticed  and  much  admired  the  two 
sew  troQ  stMin-vetMli  bolU  bv  Mr.  Johu  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  and  now  pl]rlng  with  pas- 
wenv  between  Uverpoel  and  Woodtide.  The  **  Queen"  and  the  **  Prince^  are  each 
^oat  UO  feet  In  length,  32  feet  beam,  and  hare  engines  of  60  h.  p.  They  are  of  hand. 
•oaieaM><lel,andaitonthewateran  an  e?en  keel)  each  end,  when  they  are  ttattonary,  repre- 
ecnto  a  fine  bow  with  a  sharp  projecting  cutwater— a  portion  of  which,  within  the  outer 
aiM  toft  moveabte  door  that  m«r  t>*  iBStantly  loosened  to  act  aa  a  rudder,  or  ftmlj  fixed 
(wlien  that  end  becomes  the  bow)  by  means  of  a  dropping  bolt,  fo  aa  to  complete  and 
ante  food,  even  to  a  nicety  of  Joint,  the  thin  after  portion  of  the  cntwater.  The  great 
advastage  orer  all  previooa  plans  of  two  rudders,  and  we  bellere  only  one  or  two  single 
booU  have  been  built  with  two  mdden  (in  which  each  rudder  waa  left  naked  and  unpro. 
tected),  U  ^tMt  the  outer  edge  of  each  bow-formed  extremity,  or  cutwater,  la  of  etandard 
Inm,  suffldeotly  strong  to  svert  the  consequence  to  the  rudder,  of  the  cable  getting 
alturart  hauc.  of  a  bump,  or  running  foul  of  any  floating  object,  a  pier  or  the  like— which 

e  former  plans,— aad  at  the  aasM  time  not  eo  thick 


«M  geoeraUy  fatal  to  ths  rudder  in  tte ^ _^ 

■a  to  act  to  any  concdrable  extent  aa  a  stop.water  when  that  end  becomes  the  atera,  and 
R  gtaaida  abaft  H>e  radder  like  a  stancheon  or  outer  atem-post.  In  the  old  plaas  the  rud- 
der.  «M^  hecaoie  tte  catwater,  was  llabk  to  be  carried  awayonasUgbt  copcussslon  wUh 
any  object,  or  even  by  the  sea  threogh  which  U  was  lbro«l.  In  th«  present  plan  the 
ooter.4taoding  part  of  the  cntwater  evidently  not  only  protects  it  from  the  first  of  these 
CMdaltlea,  bat  ploughs  a  way  for  it,  so  that  It  Is  less  liable  to  be  thrust  ftom  side  to  side, 
or  carried  away  in  a  sea-way,  a  danger  which  Is,  of  course,  Increaaed  by  the  velocity  af  the 
alrip.  ICr.  Laurd,  therefore,  very  appropriately  denominates  this  main  feature  of  his  ln> 
Taatlon  (fiar  which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent)  **a  guard.**—'  Liverpool  Standard.* 


Thi  Naw  BuiLDwo  Aot  haa  at  laat  paaatd  into  a  law,  at  we  have  already 
occupied  maav  pages  of  oor  Joomsl  on  tha  snl^eati  during  Its  pMgsess  thfoagfa  parlia- 
ment thlsandlastyear,wemustreferourrsader8,  whomay  be  deslroas  of  understanding 
theaatore  of  the  act,  to  the  act  Itsalfj  It  Is  fisr  too  long  for  us  now  to  attempt  an  abstract. 

The  Rotal  Kxchanoe  and  the  Citt.— The  Royal  Exchange  is  gradually 
getting  out  of  the  handa  of  the  workmen.  The  scalptore  has  bean  placed  In  the  portico, 
and  the  figure  of  Commerce  In  the  centre  of  the  relief  Is  bold  ana  atrlldng,  though  the 
other  figures  are  rather  ambiguous.  Th%  motto  on  the  baae  of  the  atatae  of  Commerce 
la  appropriate,  **  The  earth  la  the  Lord's  and  the  ftUlneaa  thereof;*'  but  on  the  fHese  the 
barharlam  has  bean  aUoived  of  pladng  a  Latin  Inaeriptlon  raoording  the  foundation  of  the 
original  building  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and  its  rsoonstmction  in  the  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty.  The  coats  of  arma,  boldly  sculptured,  are  aUw  placed  in  their  respectlTC  posi- 
tions. The  encaustic  painting,  by  Prince  Albert's  German  minion,  Hsrr  Sang.  Is  ad- 
vanced, and  the  shops  are  bdng  fitted.  The  pavement  Is  said  to  be  better  laid  with 
regard  to  effect  than  has  been  the  oractica  of  late  yeara.  The  Mercers*  Company,  part 
proprietors  of  the  Royil  Exchange,  have  at  last  th(Might  of  having  their  own  hall  put  in  a 
respectable  condition,  and  the  chambers  snd  gateways  In  front  of  Merchant  Tailors*  Hall 
promise  another  improvement  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange.  The  Gresham 
Club  begina  to  show  Itself,  and  preparations  for  pladng  the  King  William  statue  are  in  a 
forward  state. 

A  TsaaA-CorrA  CHuacn.^Near  Bolton-)e-Moors  a  beautiful  chureh  has 
recently  been  built,  entirely  of  terra-eotta— burnt  clay— inside,  outside,  tower,  and  base- 
ment, all  ef  the  same  materials.  A  correspondent  says—*'  The  church  Is  situated  abont 
a  mile  from  Bolton,  near  the  Haach  (called  the  Huff).  It  Is  built  of  a  kind  of  fine  day, 
fbund  near  the  spot,  between  the  beds  of  coal.  In  Mrs.  Fletcher's  mines  i  It  is  subjected  to 
a  great  pressure,  and  then  burnt.  The  colour  Is  rather  good — a  kind  of  tawny.  The 
situation,  too,  is  very  pretty.  The  architecture  (by  Sharp,  of  Lancaater)  is  very  florid 
CJothic— too  much  so,  perhaps.  Iter  the  form  of  the  arches,  whidk  cannot  be  of  a  much 
later  date  than  Edward  III. ;  but  I  speak  doubttngiy.  The  interior  Is  enonnoasly  deco. 
rated— the  roof  of  dark  stained  oak)  the  floor  Is  of  tile.  Inlaid  with  numbers  of  croaaes  ; 
the  steps  of  the  communion  encaustic  tile ;  and  all  other  matters  to  match.  Tfce  seats 
are  open,  not  formed  into  pews.  The  building,  which,  I  believe.  Is  not  yet  dedicated, 
forms  a  lovely  object  In  the  tandscape.'* — *  Liverpool  Mercury.* 

The  Admiralty  have  issued  orders  to  build,  by  contract,  two  second-rate 
Iron  steam-frigates— one  to  work  with  paddle-wheels,  ana  the  other  to  have  a  screw  pro- 
peUer.  They  are  each  to  be  aOH  fiiet  lalength.S?  foat  In bresdth,  abont  1,S00  tons  burden, 
and  MO  horse  power.—*  United  Service  Oasettai* 

LAacB  RoLUNoMiLLiN  AMEaicA.— The  '  Danville  Democrat'  says  that  the 
Montour  Iron  Company  are  about  erecting,  at  that  place,  a  new  rolling  aiiil,  whkh  will 
be  the  largest  and  moat  extenslva  astabUshmeot  of  the  kind  la  the  United  States,  and 
which  wlU  probably  cost  100,000  dollars.  1%  la  calculatad  that  it  will  turn  out  annually 
abont  10,000  tons  of  manultetored  iron,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  to  be  railroad  Iron  ;  It 
will  contain  twenty-two  puddling  ftemacas,  consume  all  the  iron  mannfoctnred  at  three 
fbmaoes  of  the  same  company,  give  enploymaat,  dbacily  and  Indirectly,  to  about  400 
hands,  and  Is  to  go  into  operatSoa  cariy  next  spring. 

laoN  Teaob. — We  learn,  from  an  official  return,  that  the  iron  trade  on  the 


continent  has  been  rapidly  extending,  and  that  the  followlnff  Is  very  nearly  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  pie  and  bar  Iron  manufoctured  In  the  dlflerent  States :— Prussia,  199 
rarnaces,  worked  with  charcoal,  employ  8,074  workmen,  and  produce  about  180,000  tons 


ofcastlron,  equal  In  value  to  780,0001.  Wrought  Iron,  in 
forges,  employing  6,049  workmen,  and  produdng  73.000  t 
Bavaria,  44  fUmaces,  produdng  9,000  tone  of  cast  iron,  i 


iron,  in  bar  and  plate,  la  made  at  M8 
"         tons,  of  the  value  of  230,000/. 

,,  ^  ^  and  141  forges,  produdng  5,750 

tons  of  wrought  iron.  Wurterobov,  6,400  tons  of  cast,  and  2,600  tons  of  wrought  Iron . 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  7,000  tons  of  csst,  and  4,760  tons  of  malleable  iron.  Saxony, 
7,600  tons  of^  cast,  and  4,660  tons  of  wrought  Iron.  Electorate  of  Hesse,  4,160  tons  of 
cast,  and  900  tons  of  malleable.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  7,150  tons  of  cast,  and  2,400  tons 
of  malleable.  Duchy  of  Nassau,  14,880  tons  of  cast,  and  1,800  tons  of  bar  Iron,  and  2.376 
tons  of  different  otaer  sorts  of  Iron,  In  bars,  cast  and  wrought  Iron  work.  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  3,160  tons  of  cast,  and  7,180  tons  of  wrought  Iron,  or  work  In  cast  Iron.  United 
States  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Saxe  Mdnlngen,  Anhalt,  Scharsbonrg,  HobenzolUrn, 
Slgmaringen,  Reuss,  Waldeck,  produce  4,036  tons  of  cast,  and  2,240  tons  of  bar  iron,  or 
works  In  cast  iron.  German  Luxeroburv,  7,700  tons  of  caat  irou.  Total  production  of  the 
States  of  the  ZoUverdn— cast  iron,  191,166  tons ;  wrought  iron,  or  works  In  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  107,824  tons.  In  proportion  to  the  population  these  quantities  are  not  great, 
since  it  amounts  to  about  16^  lb.  for  each  person  throughout  the  ConfMeration.  In  France 
where  thla  manufacture  la  yet  but  imperfectly  developed.  It  amounta  to  above  221b. ;  In 
Belgium  it  la  about  86  lb. ;  while  In  England  It  Is  aa  high  as  66  lb.  to  66  lb.  for  each  per- 
son.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  ZoUverdn  States  are  engaged  In  the  iron  manufacture. — 
*  BaUway  Chronlde.' 

A  *•  New  Rio.**— Mr.  H.  Dempster,  of  Kioghom,  the  Inventor  of  the  «•  new 
rig,"  left  Berwtck'Upon-Tweed,  by  himself,  in  his  fomed  model  yacht,  the  *  Problem,'  late 
In  the  evening  of  the  81st  of  July,  to  steer  for  Newcastle-upon-lyne ;  and  although  he  had 
neither  compass,  chart,  light,  nor  even  a  pump  on  board,  atlll,  in  the  dark,  he  passed  In- 
side of  the  Fern  and  Coquet  Idand,  and  arrived  here  eariy  next  momine.  Such  a  voyage 
in  so  small  a  vessel,  must  speak  In  favour  of  hto  expeiiment.  The  aavantagea  of  Bfr. 
Dempster's  Invention,  which  he  hss  published,  are  as  follow  :— The  '  Problem*  Is  capable 
of  being  made  to  turn  round,  as  if  on  a  pivot,  without  sven  a  sail  bdog  altered— attention 
to  shifting  of  the  helm  when  she  takes  a  sternway,  being  all  that  Is  necessary  to  perform 
the  evolutUm.  The  vessel  can,  with  ease,  be  propelled  stem  foremost,  and  tacked  or  wore 
In  that  direction.  The  fore  and  aft  trlangle-sdls  go  round  without  touching  a  mast.  It 
la  in  these  sails  where  the  prlndpal  advantage  rests  In  the  rig.  Under  them  a  vessel  pro. 
pcrly  managed,  will  never  miss  slays  In  the  heawtest  ses,  or  In  the  highest  wind.  They 
are  wall  constructed  for  lying-to,  backlna,  iUlog,  or  box  hanllng:  audit  te  his  opinion 
that  these  two  sails  may  be  appUad  to  the  laigast  slaa  ftshlng  boats,  partlcnlariy  those  that 
fhun  thdr  aixe  aro  incapable  of  bdng  rowed,  bat  are  obliged  to  set  and  haul  thdr  lines 
under  sail.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  Is  angular,  bdng  120  degrees  at  the  central  point  below. 
— *  Newcaatle  Advertiser.' 

WiNDBOE  Castlb.— It  bas  iust  been  determined  by  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sloaers  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  take  down  the  old  and  dilapidated  houses  In  the  Lower 
Ward  of  Windsor  Castle,  the  reddence  of  the  Military  Knights,  and  known  as  the  l^nrer 
Foundation.  It  la  in  contemplation  to  form  a  noble  terrace  on  the  site  of  these  houses, 
to  be  open  to  the  pnbUc,  affording  extendve  and  highly  pictofesone  views  over  St.  Leo- 
nard's and  the  Great  Park.  It  Is  also  In  oonlamplatlont  we  unaerstand,  to  restoro  the 
SaUsbnry  Tower,  agreeably  to  the  original  plans  o#  the  late  Sir  Jeffry  WyatvUle,  and  aa 
they  were  approved  of  by  George  IV.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  it  will  afford  a 
convenient  residence  for  three  of  the  military  Knight!  on  the  Lower  Foundation.  The 
reflMlning  two  knighta  on  that  foundation  will  have  apartments  provided  for  them  at  the 
upper  end  of  Henry  VIIl's.  gateway.  No  one  nnarqndntrd  with  the  localUy  of  the  Boyal 
reddenoe  can  form  an  idea  of  the  splendid  vlewwhloh  nrlU  be  thrown  open  from  the  upper 
grounds  of  the  Caatle  by  these  arrangements  bdog  carried  Into  efl^sct.  It  is  hoped  that 
amongst  other  improvements,  the  undghtly  and  ruinous  Hone-shoe  dolsters  will  be  rased 
to  the  ground*  so  that  the  terrace  may  be  extended  beyond  the  Beil-tower.  It  will  then 
only  rMAain  to  rMtore  the  Garter-tower,  In  order  to  effect  one  of  the  grestest  improve, 
menis  ever  produced  la  this  portion  of  the  ereetioos  eonoected  with  the  Caaile.  Several 
oftliehottfleslnThame»>atraet(portloaaofwhlchare  buMt  ever  th«  okl  ditch  of  the  Cas- 
tie)  have  been  recently  pnrriiaaai  by  the  Orowa,  and  the  materials  sold,  The  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  hooses  on  thaOastIa  side  of  the  street  will  also  be  purchased  ss  soon 
as  fill  Bfrsssanrarningnirfr'r  aro  made,  ftom  Uma  to  time,  with  the  owners  of  the  pro. 
party,  by  Iha  flniainlssinnin  af  Woods  and  ForasSs.  The  noithem  and  eastern  terraces 
will  ihM  ht  cstettded  naod  the  Castle. 
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A  Mwument  to  the  Memory  of  the  laie  Dr.  Sovthey  ts  about  to  be  erected  in 
tbe  Cathedral  of  Bristol,  from  toe  detlgii  of  Mr.  Belly,  the  •cnlptor.  We  pcroeire,  by  the 
"  Western  AdTertlter,"  that  at  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  ralslDf  subscrlp- 
tlons,  some  objections  were  made  to  the  design,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  Inapplicable  for 
a  Oothic  stniotare,tt  was  ultimately  agreed  to  lesTe  the  naUire  of  the  monument  to  future 
oonsideration.  A  aaggestlon  has  been  made,  which  we  consider  a  very  excellent  one,  that 
erery  tblns  of  an  architectural  character  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  whole  be 
merely  sculptural,  a  simple  statue  on  a  plain  pedestal,  to  be  placed  near  the  entrance  of 
the  old  Lady  Chapel,  or  afalnat  one  of  tne  piera  of  the  Nare  of  the  CatbedraL 

Railways  and  Canals. — In  the  appendix  in  a  statement  issued  on  behalf 
of  the  Grand  Canal  Company  of  IreUnd,  in  tne  matter  of  the  proposed  railway  to  Cashel, 
there  are  eireo  some  curious  details  as  to  the  effect  of  rallw  ays  on  canal  property.  Thus 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  forms  the  6nt  90  miles  of  water  communication  between 
London  and  Blrmiogbam,  had,  in  the  three  yeara  Immediately  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  railway,  an  annual  rereoue  fhmi  tolls,  ranging  from  jTI 74,722  to  jf"  198.000,  regularly 
Increasing.  Since  the  railway  waa  fhlly  in  operation,  tlds  rerenoe  has  Tarled;  fh>oi 
.^121,139  to  jffl  13,012.  The  Rochdale  Canal  Is  S3  rallea  long,  and  throughout  the  entire 
distance  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  runs  parallel  to  It.  In  the  three  yean  pre- 
tlons  to  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  tolls  ranged  from  .€62,059  to  4^59,268 1  m  the  last 
threeyeara  they  have  raried  from  jff81,ftS3  to  ^27,166.  Tlie  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and 
the  wllu  and  Berks  Csnal,  are  both  affected  by  the  Graat  Western  Railway,  and  the  tolls 
of  the  former  have  fallen  since  the  railway  waa  opened,  from  AfiJQSt,  to  32,045/.,  and  of 
the  latter,  fTom  19,828/.  to  8,477/.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  has  gone  down  from 
62,516/.  to  42,218/.,  and  the  Union  Canal,  which  conneeU  Edinburgh  with  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal,  has  had  iu  net  profits  reduced  bv  railways  from  12.C00/  to  4.284/.  The 
market  price  of  canal  stock  has,  of  course,  sumnvd  in  proportion.  Tims,  shares  In  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  have  fallen  tnm  330/.  to  148/.  per  share;  Wanvick  and  Binning- 
ham,  fh>m  380/.  to  180/.;  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  from  Bif,  to  56/.;  Kennet  and 
Avon,  fh>m  26/.  to  9/. ;  and  Rochdale,  ttom  160/.  to  61^/. ;  while  Coventry  Canal  shares, 
which  at  one  time  wera  aa  high  aa  1,200/.  per  share,  have  fallen  aa  tow  as  3161. 

A  Bridge  of  a  novel  and  magnificent  description,  or  rather  a  double  bridge, 
one  over  the  other,  it  is  said,  Is  about  to  be  thrown  over  the  Rhine,  at  Cologne.  It  will 
have  twenty-five  arches )  and  Its  extreme  height  will  be  141  feet  above  tlie  shores.  The 
lower  bridge  will  carry  a  railroad,  to  connect  the  Berlin  and  Cologne  line  with  the  terminus 
of  the  Bheoish  railway.  The  upper  bridge  will  be  fbr  other  carriages,  horsemen,  and  foot, 
passengera.  In  that  part  of  the  piera  which  extends  between  the  two  bridges,  cannon  will 
be  placed,  fbr  the  double  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Ice  on  the  river,  and  defending  the 
city. 

Extraction  op  Paltjidiom  in  Brazil. — Theexlraction  of  palladium,  from 
the  auriferous  sand  of  Braail,  consists  in  ftising  It  with  sliver,  and  consequently,  forming 
a  quaternary  alloy  of  gold,  palladium,  silver,  and  copper,  vvhich  Is  granulated  by  project. 
Ing  it  into  water.  By  treatlog  thla  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  the  gold  Is  separated  from  the 
other  metals  which  are  soluble  In  the  add;  the  silver  Is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  com> 
mon  salt  in  the  state  of  Insoluble  chloride,  which  l>eing  separated,  the  copper  and  palla- 
dium  are  precipitated  by  pistes  of  sine.  The  pulverulent  deposit  of  these  metals  is  redis. 
solved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  excets  of  ammonia,  which  re-dls- 
solves  the  oxide  of  copper  and  of  palladium.  When  the  ammonlacal  solution  of  these 
metals  Is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  add,  a  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  ammonia 
is  deposited  in  the  state  of  a  crystalline  yellow  powder,  and  this,  when  caidned  In  a  crud. 
ble.  is  readily  decomposed,  and  leaves  spongy  palladium.— Mining  Journal. 

Market  Weston  Churcit.— We  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  to  (he  no- 
tice of  our  readera  a  successful  application  of  science  in  restoring  to  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion the  north  wall  of  Market  Weston  Church.  The  church  is  suppoMd  to  have  been 
erected  In  the  fourteenth  century.  From  age  and  casnaltles  the  north  wall  had  declined 
outwardly  19  Inches  from  the  perpendicular,  and  threatened  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
building.  Under  tbe  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cottiogham  this  wall  (the  weight  of  which 
hsd  been  calculated  at  240  tons)  haa  been  brought  up  to  tbe  perpendicular,  by  the  process 
of  expanding  bv  heat  three  ban  of  Iron,  2^  Inches  In  diameter,  which  traversed  and  con- 
nected both  walls  of  the  church.  These  bara  (which  had  screws  worked  on  one  end  of 
them  and  projected  beyond  the  south  wall)  %irere  Inclosed  in  cast  iron  boxes  filled  with 
Ugbted  charcoal.  When  the  bara  were  fully  expanded  by  the  heat,  the  screws  w^n  wound 
up  firmly  to  the  undamaged  south  wall.  The  charcoal  i>oxes  were  then  removed,  and  the 
process  of  cooling  commenced.  Gradually  the  bara  contracting  equally  with  their  pre- 
vious  expansion,  compelled  the  whole  mass  of  the  wall  to  follow  the  Irresistible  power 
now  exerting  Itaelf,  and  In  four  successive  operations  the  whole  wall  rose  to  Ita  original 
perpendicular.— Bury  Post. 

Dagubrreottpe  Plate  Engraving.— At  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  a 
paper  from  M.  Flseau  was  read  on  some  experlmeote  made  with  a  view  to  obtain  photo- 
graphic designs  on  paper  from  a  daguerrtotype  plate  engraved  by  chemical  means,  hhe 
problem  conslsta  In  acting  upon  the  daguerreotype  impreaslons  by  an  agent  which  eata 
into  the  dark  parte,  without  affecting  the  light  partr  of  tbe  plate }  or.  In  other  worda, 
which  attacks  the  silver  in  presence  of  the  mercury,  without  affecting  the  latter.  A  mixed 
ucid,  composed  of  nitric,  nltroua,  and  chloridic  adds,  has  thli  property.  The  operation 
ahould  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  formation  of  the  chlorure  of  silver,  which 
is  an  Insolable  salt,  would  soon  check  the  action  of  the  add,  If  It  were  not  removed  by  an 
ammonUcal  solution.  After  this  firat  process,  the  plate  wo  dd  be  engraved  too  alightly 
for  good  impressions  to  come  off;  the  plate  is  therefore  rubbed  over  with  llnseed-oil,  sod 
then  wiped,  so  as  to  leave  the  oil  only  In  the  hollow  parte.  The  prominent  parte  are  then 
gilt  by  the  galvanic  process,  and  the  reliefs  being  protected  by  gold,  the  hollow  parte  can 
be  deepened  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Explosions  in  Powder  Mills.— M.  Vergnaud  is  of  opinion  that  these  ex- 
plosions are  not  produced  by  sparks  fh>m  the  crushing  of  the  silex,  but  by  electrical 
sparks  resulting  from  peculiar  drcumatances,  which  he  proposes  to  investigate. 

IcB. — As  we  are  henceforth  to  have  this  cooling  luxury  regularly  suppliei] 
to  ua,  and  Ite  great  superiority,  both  in  clearness  and  thickness,  over  the  home  article 
(owing  to  the  precarious  nature  of  our  winters  and  other  causes)  Is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  tried  it,  a  short  notice  of  ite  uses,  the  manner  of  keeping  It,  and  of  cutting  and 
securing  It  In  America,  may  prove  Interesting.  Ice  haa  becoine  a  great  article  of  export 
in  America.  Sixty  thousand  tons  are  annua  ly  aent  from  Boaton  to  southern  parte,  the 
Eaat  and  West  Indlea,  ftc.  j  and  aa  saw.  dust  Is  solely  used  In  packing,  a  large  trade  Is 
alao  carried  on  In  that  artlde.  The  Ice-hottses,  near  the  lakes  and  ponds,  are  Immense 
wooden  buildings,  capable  of  holding  10,000  to  20,000  tons  each ;  some  of  them,  indeed 
cover  half  an  acre  or  ground.  They  are  buUt  with  double  waUa,— that  Is,  with  an  inner 
wall  all  round,  two  feet  Anom  the  outer  one ;  and  the  space  between  is  filled  witih  sawdust, 
->a  non-conductor — making  a  aolid  wall,  impervious  to  heat  and  air,  and  of  10  feet  in 
thlcknees.  The  machines  employed  for  cutting  the  Ice  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  work 
is  done  by  men  and  hortea.  In  the  IbUowing  manner:— The  Ice  that  Is  Intended  to  be  eut 
Is  kept  clear  of  snow,  aa  soon  aa  it  Is  suflldentty  thick  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  men  and 
horses  to  be  employed,  which  It  will  do  at  six  inches ;  and  the  snow  is  kept  scraped  (ttna 
It  until  It  Is  thick  enough  to  cut.  A  piece  of  ice  Is  cleared  of  two  acres  in  extent,  which 
at  a  foot  thick,  will  give  about  2,000  tons.  By  keeping  the  snow  off  It  f^aexes  thicker,  aa 
the  frost  is  freely  allowed  to  penetrate.  When  the  time  of  cutting  arrives,  the  men  com. 
meoce  upon  one  of  these  pieces,  by  getting  a  straight  line  through  the  centre  each  way. 
A  small  hand. plough  is  pushed  along  the  line,  until  the  groove  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  In  width,  and  three  hiches  deep,  when  they  commence  with  the  '  marker*— an  im. 
plement  drawn  by  two  horses.— which  makes  two  new  grooves  parallel  with  the  ftrat,  SI 
inches,  the  gusge  remaining  in  the  ftrat  groove.  It  U  tlien  shifted  to  the  outside  groore, 
and  makea  two  more.  The  same  operation  goes  on.  In  parallel  rectangular  UoeSv  until  the 
ice  la  all  marked  out,  into  squaree  of  21  inches.    In  tbe  moanvddle,  the  plough  Is  fisOowed 


In  these  grooves,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  a  man  leading  U  j  and  he  eole  up  tbe  lee  to  a 
depth  of  she  inches.  The  outer  blocks  are  then  sawn  out,  and  iron  tiara  are  used  in  9filu 
ting  them.  These  ban  are  like  a  spade  of  a  wedge  form.  In  dropping  them  into  the 
grooves  the  Ice  vplite  off,  and  a  very  slight  blow  U  sufficient  to  sepsjrate  tliem »  and  ihey 
split  easy  or  hard,  acconling  to  the  weather  In  a  very  cold  day.  Ice  Is  very  brittle  la  keen 
frost ;  in  comparatively  aofter  weather.  It  Is  more  ductile  and  resistible.  Platfonns,  or 
low  tables,  are  placed  near  the  opening  made  In  the  Ice,  with  an  iron  allde  reaching  fVtMa 
them  Into  the  water  {  and  a  man  atands  on  each  side  with  an  ice- hook,  very  mnch  like  a 
boat-hook,  but  made  of  ateeU  with  fine  aharp  points.  With  these  the  Ice  Is  hoolted  iriih 
a  jerk  that  throws  It  on  the  platform  on  the  sides,  which  are  of  the  same  height.  On  a  cold 
day  everything  becomea  covered  with  lee,  and  the  blocka  are  each  sent  spinning  along, 
although  they  weigh  two  cwt.,  as  If  they  weighed  only  a  pound.  The  alldes  are  Urge  lat. 
tlce.work  pls^orms  to  allow  the  Ice  to  drain,  and  three  tona  can  thus  be  caaiiy  run  hi  one 
of  them  by  one  horae.  It  ia  then  carried  to  the  loe-houses,  dischsrged  upon  a  platform  in 
fh>nt  of  tbe  doora,  and  hoisted  Into  the  building  by  a  horse.  Forty  men  and  twelve  horses 
will  cut  and  stow  away  4U0  tons  a  day.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  100  men  are  soaae. 
times  employed  at  once;  and  in  three  weeks  the  Ice-crop,  alxmt  200,000  tons,  is  secured. 
S  me  wintera  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  it,  as  a  rain  or  thaw  may  come  that  will  destroy 
the  labour  of  weeks,  and  render  the  Ice  unfit  for  market  {  and  then  it  may  anow  and  r^ 
upon  that,  before  those  employed  bsve  time  to  clear  It  off:  and  If  the  latter  freeus,  the 
result  Is  '  snow.ic>',*  which  is  of  no  value,  and  haa  to  be  planed  off.  The  operation  of 
planiog  proceeds  In  nearly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  cutting.  A  plane  guaged  to  run  to 
the  grooves  mide  by  the  *'  marker,"  which  wilU  ahave  the  Ice  to  a  depth  of  three  incites 
at  one  cut,  la  drawn  l>y  a  horae,  until  the  whole  piece  Is  reguUurly  plan«i  over.  The  ddpa 
are  then  scraped  off.  If  the  Ice  is  not  then  clear,  the  work  la  continued  untU  tho  pvs  Ice 
is  reached,  snd  a  few  nighte  of  hard  frost  will  make  it  aa  thick  below— inch  for  luch— fbr 
what  has  been  taken  off  above.  The  ice  is  transported  on  railways.  Each  Ice.lurase  haa 
a  branch  rallwsy  from  the  main  line  i  and  is  conveyed  In  property  constructed  box.wag- 
gons  to  Boston— a  distance  of  (aa  the  locality  may  be)  10  to  18  milea.  The  tools,  ma- 
cblnery,  &c.,  employed,  and  the  building  the  houses,  and  constructing  and  keeping  up  the 
railroads,  &c  ,  are  very  expensive  {  yet  the  fhciiitles  are  such,  through  good  managcmcot. 
that  loe  can  be  furnished  at  a  very  trifling  cost  per  pound ;  and  a  failure  of  the  ice3erop  in 
America  would  be  a  great  calamity.-' Liverpool  Standard.' 

LoED  Rossk's  Telescope  at  Birr  Castle,  laELANn.— The  colossal  tube,  in 
length  about  60  feet,  and  in  diameter  nearly  8  feet,  la  now  suspended  in  Ite  permanent 
position,  iMtween  two  walls  of  solid  masonry,  built  to  correspond  with  the  arcliltectnre  ot' 
the  castle.  It  Is  attached  at  ite  lower  extremity— where  the  speculum,  weighing  four  tons. 
Is  to  te  placed— by  a  massive  universal  joint  of  beautiful  worlnnanship,  and  weighing 
neatly  three  tona ;  and  Its  counterpoUe,  about  seven  tons  weight,  is  so  skllfuUy  contrived 
and  adjusted  that  It  easily  adapte  itself  to  every  alteration  in  any  required  elevatioo  or  de. 
pression  of  the  instrument.  1  he  speculum  is  In  process  of  being  ground,  which,  togcUur 
with  the  subsequent  polishing,  would  occupy  perhaps  a  fortnight ;  ao  that  la  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  from  the  present  time  the  whole  is  expected  to  be  eom|deled. 

The  TainENT. — Messrs.  Boulton,  Walt  &  Co.,  have  rpceiveil  orders  from 
Government  to  make  a  pair  of  oodllating  englnea  of  the  collective  power  of  350  honca  Ibr 
the  above  frigate,  she  Is  of  Iron,  and  was  built  by  Mesan.  Ditehhum  and  Mare. 


ItZST   OF   nSW   PATBNT8. 
CFrom  Mettre,  Moberieon'e  LUiJ 

GRANTED  IN  BKOLAKD  FROM  JULY  26,  TO  AUGUST  22,  1844. 

Six  Monihe  allowed  for  Enrolment,  tadeet  otkenom  expreeud* 

Joseph  Martin  Kronheim,  of  Caatle.street,  Holborn,  engraver,  for  *'  certalB  Improve- 
ments  in  stereotyping."    Being  a  communication.— July  2i^. 

William  Ford,  of  Lawn.end,  Sooth  Lambeth,  drain  tile  maker,  for  "  Imnrovemcots  to 
the  manufacture  of  tubes  for  draining  land  and  fbr  other  purposes,  and  in  drain  tUee.**— 
July  30. 

Edward  John  Dent,  of  the  Strand,  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  chronometer  aaelBBr, 
for  <*  Improvemente  In  ships'  compasses.**— July  30. 


Arthur  Powell  and  Nathaniel  Powell,  of  Whltefriura  Glass  Works,  glaaa  manufhcCniera, 
mprovemente  In  the  manufacture  of  quarries  and  other  panes  of  gl       ' 
—July  30. 


for  **  Improvemente  In  the  manufacture  of  quarries  and  other  panes  ofghMB  tn  wfadowe." 


Thomaa  Warns,  of  Blackfrlara.road,  pewterer,  and  becr.engine  manufhctorer,  tat  *' cer- 
tain Improvements  in  engines,  machinery,  or  apparatus  fbr  raising,  drawing,  or  fordM 
beer,  ale,  or  other  liquids,  or  fluids.'*— July  SO. 

Joseph  Bentlcy,  of  Liverpool,  gun.maker,  for  "  certain  Improvements  in  Are^raa.**— > 
July  30. 

Elixabeth  Cottem,  of  Wiosley-street,  Oxford  -street,  Middlesex,  for  **  Improvemeots 
in  besting  what  are  called  Itolian  Irons.*'— July  30. 

Pierre  Armaod,  le  V-amU  de  Fontalnemoreau,  of  Skinner's- place,  Mse-laoe,  In  fibm  Gtty 
of  London,  for  **  certain  Improvemente  for  coating  or  covering  meCala  and  aUoesfir 
metais.*WuIy  31. 

Benjamin  Tucker  Stratton,  of  Briatol,  agricultural  mechanist,  for  '*  Improvements  la 
wdding  sheet  Iron  for  ship  building  and  other  uses.— August  1. 

John  Beed  Hill,  of  Chancery.lane,  engineer,  for  **  Improvements  In  a  pram  or  preMte. 
machine  or  machines,  for  letter.prese  printing.— Auguat  2. 

William  Edwards  Stalte,  of  High-aUeet,  Marylebooe,  for  '*  certaha  Improvementa  In  the 
processes  and  apparatua  for  preparing  extracte  and  easoices  of  vegetable  and  animal  sob- 
stances."- August  3. 

Thomas  Mlddleton,  of  Loman  street,  Sonthwarfc,  engineer,  for  *' certain  fmmnumwiis 
In  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel.*' — August  6. 

Julius  Jeffreys,  of  CUpham,  gentleman,  for  **  Improvemente  In  re8plxmton.*'«-Aagiist  <. 

Thomaa  Oreenahlelda,  of  Oxford,  architect,  for  **  Improvemente  la  the  manolbeCare  of 
salt.*'— August  6. 

William  Cormack,  of  Dalgleish-street,  Commerdal.road,  ehemlst,  fbr  **a  aeir  \ 
or  phm  for  purifying  coaUdnat.'*— August  16. 

John  Whitehesd,  Junior,  of  Elton,  Lancaster,  dyer  and  Anlalier«  for  **  certain  In^ 
mente  in  the  procaas  of  finishing  fustians  or  beavcrtccns,  satin  tops,  and  other  i 
cotton  fhbrics.**— August  16. 

Thomaa  Heaton,  of  Chot  ley,  Laucaater,  colll«y  agent,  fbr  "otrtain  Improfon^M  la 
hydraulic  machleery,  which  is  also  applicable  to  raising  other  liquids.*'— August  U. 

Alexander  Bwlng,  of  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  glaM  splitter,  for  ^certain  fmpionwsnis 
in  the  manufacture  of  crown  gUsa."— August  16. 

Wilton  Ge  irge  Turner,  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  doctor  In  philosophy,  for  "  an  luipreyJ 
mode  of  directing  the  passage  of,  and  otherwise  dealing  with,  the  noslons  tapoam  and 
other  mattera  arising  ttota  chemical  works  In  certain  eases.'^«-Aagnst  IS. 
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NOTICE  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ASTRONOMICAL  DISOOVE- 

RIE3  OF  LAPLACE. 
V  Bt  M.  Abago. 

Tran9lakd  from  tie  Frenel  for  tie  Civil  Engineer  and  AreUteete 

Journal. 

[The  accompanjing  tranilation  siveSf  from  the  pea  of  M«  AragOi  a 
sketch  not  00J7  of  the  laboars  of  Laplace  but  also  of  the  progress  of 
astronomy  in  France.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Annuaire  da  Bureau 
de9  Longiludee^  which  has  just  appeared.] 

Imtroductort  Note  of  M.  Arago. 

Being  appointed  to  draw  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Depnties,  which  was  directed  in  1842  to  enquire  into  a 
proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  relatire  to  printing  at 
public  expense  the  works  of  Laplace,  I  thought  it  riffbt  to  lay  down  a 
succint  analysis  of  the  principal  discoreries  of  our  illustrious  country- 
man.  Many  persons  having  expressed,  perhaps  with  too  much  kind- 
oeas,  a  wish  tnat  this  analysis  should  not  be  huddled  up  among  the 
crowd  of  legislative  documents,  but  that  it  should  appear  in  the 
Annuaire,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  developing  it  so 
as  to  render  it  less  unworthy  of  public  attention.  The  scientific  part 
of  the  report,  as  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  will  be  found 
here  complete,  the  rest  it  seemed  might  conveniently  be  retrenched. 
In  this  note  I  will  preserve  a  few  lines  of  the  report,  intended  to  de« 
seribe  the  objects  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  to  make  known  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  by  the  three  powers  (of  the  legisla- 
ture). 

*^  Laplace  endowed  France,  Europe,  and  the  learned  world  with 
three  magnificent  compositions,  the  TraitS  de  MSeanimte  CiUeie^  the 
Bxpo%ition  du  Sy$time  du  Monde  (Exposition  of  the  System  of  the 
Universe),  and  the  ThSorie  Analytique  dee  Probability.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  no  copy  of  this  latter  work  is  to  be  found  among  the  book- 
sellers of  Paris.  The  edition  of  the  MScamgue  Cflate  itself  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  We  have  therefore  seen  with  pain  the  period  at  hand 
when  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  transcendental  mathematics, 
would  have  been  forced,  from  want  of  the  original  work,  to  obtain 
from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston,  the  English  translation  which 
the  skilful  geometrician  Bowditoh  has  given  of  the  grand  work  of  our 
fellow  countryman.  Let  us,  however,  be  able  to  state  that  such  fears 
were  without  foundation.  To  reprint  the  Mhanique  Cileete  is  for  the 
fimily  of  the  illustrious  geomemcian  a  pious  duty,  and  Madame  de 
Laplace,  so  rightfully,  so  profoundly  attentive  to  everything  which  can 
ennance  the  lustre  of  the  name  she  bears,  had  determined  on  encoun- 
tering the  financial  outlay.  A  small  estate,  near  Pont  I'Evlaue,  was  to 
cbaim  hands,  and  the  literary  worid  in  France  would  not  have  been 
deprived  of  the  satisfaction  which  it  feels  in  reckoning  its  astrono- 
mical treasures  as  part  of  the  national  language.  The  approaching 
republication  of  the  works  of  Laplace  rested  on  a  guarantee  not  less 
certain.  Yielding  at  once  to  filial  feeling,  to  the  noble  impube  of 
patriotism,  and  to  the  enlightened  enthusiasm  for  brilliant  discoveries 
with  which  more  serious  studies  had  inspired  him,  General  de  Laplace 
had  long  since  prepared  to  become  the  publisher  of  the  seven  volumes 
which  most  immortalise  his  father.  These  are  glories  too  elevated, 
too  splendid  for  the  limits  of  private  transactions ;  to  governments 
beloi^  the  glories  of  preserving  them  from  indifierenee  or  forgetful- 
ness,  of  presenting  them  constantlv  to  sight,  of  spreading  them  tbroogh 
a  thousand  channels,  of  making  tbem  available  in  fine  tor  the  general 
good.  Doubtless  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  felt  these  views, 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  an  addition  of  the  works  of  Laplace  beiuff 
rendered  necessary,  he  requested  you  to  substitute  the  great  French 
family  for  the  personal  family  of  the  illustrious  geometrician.  We 
give,  gentlemen,  our  full  and  entire  adhesion  to  this  proposal — it 
emanates  from  a  national  feeling  which  can  find  no  opponents  within 
these  wails." 

Astronomy  is  that  science  in  which  the  human  mind  may  most  justly 
place  its  glory.  This  iocontestible  pre-eminence  is  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation of  its  ends,  the  grandeur  of  its  means  of  investigation,  the  cer- 
tainty, the  utility,  the  unheard  of  magnificence  of  its  results.  From 
the  beginning  of  society  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the  start  has 
constantly  occupied  the  attention  of  governments  and  people.  Many 
great  captains,  illustrious  statesmen,  eminent  writers,  philoeopbers,  and 
speakers  of  Greece  and  Rome  took  tbi^ir  delight  In  it  We  must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  astronomy  truly  worthy  of  that 
name  is  quite  a  modem  science,  dating  only  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Three  great  and  brilliant  phtses  have  marked  its  progress.  In 
1543  Copemlck  broke  with  a  firm  and  bold  hand  the  greater  part  of 
the  antique  and  venerated  soafibldlng  with  which  the  iUuiioiis  ot  sense, 
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and  the  pride  of  eyes  had  filled  the  worid.  The  earth  ceased  to  be 
the  centre  and  point  of  the  heavenly  movements,  and  was  obliged 
modestly  to  rank  among  the  planets,  while  its  material  imporUnce 
among  the  whole  bodies  which  compose  our  solar  system  was  brouebt 
down  to  that  of  a  grain  of  sand. 

Twenty-eight  years  bad  c'one  by  from  the  day  when  the  canon  of 
Thorn  died,  holding  in  his  falling  hands  the  first  copy  of  a  work  which 
was  to  shed  on  Poland  such  pure  and  brilliant  glory,  when  Wittenberg 
saw  the  birth  of  a  man  fated  to  produce  a  revolution  in  science  not 
less  fruitful  and  jet  more  difficult.  This  roan  was  Kepler.  Endowed 
with  two  qualities,  seemingly  mutually  opposed,  a  volcanic  iroagioa- 
tion,  and  an  obstinacy  unthwarted  by  the  most  fatiguing  numerical  cal- 
culation,  Kepler  divined  that  the  movements  of  the  stars  were  con- 
nected  together  by  single  laws,  or  using  his  own  expression,  harmonic 
laws.  These  laws  he  undertook  to  develope.  A  thousand  fruitless 
attempto  and  errors  in  figures,  inseparable  from  colossal  labour,  did 
not  prevent  him  a  single  moment  from  moving  resolutely  toward  the 
end  he  thought  he  could  foretell.  Two  and  twenty  years  were  em* 
ployed  in  this  research  without  any  reason  for  affliction.  In  truth, 
what  are  two  and  twenty  years  labour  to  him  who  may  be  the  legU- 
lator  of  worlds,  who  will  inscribe  his  name  in  ineffaceable  marks  on 
the  front  p^  of  an  immortal  code,  and  who  may  cry  in  dithyramblc 
language,  without  any  one  being  able  to  contradict  it,  «  The  lot  is 
thrown;  I  am  writing  my  book  ;  it  wiU  be  read  bv  the  present  aire  or 
by  posterity— what  matters  that  ?— it  can  wait  /or  ito  reader.  Has 
not  God  waited  six  thousand  years  a  cooteroplator  of  his  work  ?" 

To  seek  out  a  physical  cause  capable  of  making  the  planets  run 
through  closed  curves ;  to  place  in  power  the  principle  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  world,  and  not  in  soUd  props  and  in  the  crystal  spheres 
our  anoesters  had  dreamed ;  to  extend  to  the  revolutions  of  the  stars 
the  general  elements  of  the  mechanism  of  terrestrial  bodies,  such  were 
the  QuesUons  which  remained  to  be  solved  after  Kepler  had  published 
his  discoveries.  Very  distinct  outlines  of  these  great  problems  are  to 
be  found  here  and  there  among  anciento  and  modems,  from  Lucretius 
and  Plutarch  down  to  Kepler,  Boulliaud  and  Borelli.  To  Newton, 
however,  we  must  award  the  merit  of  the  solution.  That  great  man, 
like  many  of  his  predecessors,  introduced  among  the  celestial  bodies 
a  tendency  to  approach,  or  attraction,  and  drew  from  the  laws  of 
Kepler  the  mathematical  character  of  that  power,  carried  it  out  to  all 
the  material  molecules  of  the  solar  system,  and  developed  his  brilliant 
discovery  in  a  work  which,  even  now,  is  the  eminent  offspring  of 
human  intellect. 

The  heart  collapees  when  in  stadying  the  history  of  science  we  find 
>nch  a  magnificent  intellectual  movement  effected  without  the  aid  of 
France.  Practical  astronomy  added  to  our  inferiority.  The  means  of 
research  were  in  the  beginning  carelessly  given  to  loreigners,  to  the 
detriment  of  natives  full  of  knowledge  and  seaL  After,  superior  minds 
contended  bravely  but  fruitlessly  against  the  want  of  ability  in  our 
workmen.  Durii^  this  time,  Bradley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
more  fortonate,  gained  immortality  by  finding  out  aberration  and  mu- 
tation. In  these  admirable  revolutions  of  astronomical  science,  the 
c^uoU  of  France  in  1740  was  limited  to  the  experimental  determina« 
tion  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  and  finding  out  the  variation  in  weight 
These  were  two  great  things,  our  country  however  had  a  right  to  re- 
quire more,  for  when  France  does  not  hold  the  first  rank  she  has  lost 
her  place.  That  rank,  momentarily  lost,  was  brilliantly  regained,  and 
we  owe  it  to  four  geometricians* 

When  Newton,  giving  to  his  great  discovery  a  generalization  which 
the  laws  of  Kepler  did  not  command,  imagined  that  different  plaoete 
were  not  only  attracted  by  the  sun,  but  further,  that  they  were  recip- 
rocally attracted,  he  placed  amid  the  heavenly  space  causea  which 
inevitably  would  disturb  the  whole.  Astronomers  could  then  see  with 
the  mere  eye  that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  near  or  far,  would  the 
Keplerian  law  and  curve  be  adequate  to  the  exact  delineation  of  phe- 
iM)mena;  and  that  the  simple  and  regular  movements  with  which 
ancient  dreamen  had  been  pleased  to  provide  the  sUrs,  would  feel 
numerous,  considerable,  and  perpetually  changing  perturbations.  To 
foretell  many  of  these  perturbations,  to  point  out  the  direction,  and  in 
a  few  very  rare  cases  to  determine  the  numerical  value,  that  was  the 
end  intended  bv  Newton  when  he  thought  of  writing  his  Mathematical 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Notwithstanding  the  incom^iarabie 
wisdom  of  its  author,  the  Principia  only  gives  a  sRetch  of  the  planetary 
perturbations.  If  that  sublime  sketeh  never  became  a  complete  view 
It  can  never  be  imputed  to  want  of  ardour  or  of  determination;  the 
efforte  of  the  great  philosopher  were  ever  superhuman,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  he  did  not  solve  were  insolvable  ia  his  day.  When  the 
continental  mathematicians  entered  tbefit*ld,  und  endeavoured  to  p  ace 
on  an  immoveable  base  the  Newtonian  system,  and  to  perlect  theoreti- 
cally the  astronomical  tables,  tbey  really  found  in  their  way  difficulties 
by  which  the  genius  of  Newton  bad  been  driven  back. 
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Fine  i^eonetficiAiuif  Clairaoly  Esler*  lyAlamberip  Umieet  and 
IadUc^  dif^dad  among  them  the  woiU  wUck  Nevton  £ad  woagbt 
toJjglit  They  explored  it  ui  evtKy  ^rlcc^  peaeirated  into  rogioot 
wblSi  joight  tiaTe  been  tboqght  iaaiscetaiUe^  and  |M>iDted  o«t  immbeff- 
less  pbeDomena  which  had  escaped  observation ;  in  fine,  and  that  is 
their  immostal  gk»j«  Aev  boond  up  in  one  priooi^^le,  one  sai^  lawt 
the  moat  myaterious  and  most  fltabULe  of  the  heavenly  moTemeots. 
Gbeometnr  noreoyer  had  the  boldness  to  pvovide  for  the  future^  and 
ages  as  tnev  go  on  scrupulously  ratify  the  jndgm^its  of  science. 

We  aball  not  have  to  take  aoeount  of  the  magnificent  labonrs  of 
Enlej^  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  draw  here  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  dis- 
coveries  of  his  ieur  rtvals,  onr  feik>w  oonntrymen.*  If  a  star,  the 
moon  for  example^  only  gsavitatas  toward  the  centre  of  the  eartbt  it 
would  mathematically  describe  an  ellipse,  and  would  stricdy  follow 
the  l»w  of  K^ilei*  or  what  is  the  same  Ihi^  the  mechanical  prinoi- 
]doi  laid  down  by  Newton  in  the  early  chapters  of  bis  immortal  work. 
Now  let  ns  put  an  action  a  seoond  power ;  let  us  take  into  account  the 
attraction  of  the  aoo  ujpon  the  moon ;  instead  of  two  bodies,  in  fine,  we 
may  tak^  three,  asd  the  £e|Uerian  ellipse  will  only  give  a  rough  idea 
of  tiie  movement  of  our  satellite.  Here  the  attraction  of  the  sun  will 
iuid  to  augment  ibe  dimension  of  the  former  orbit,  and  will  really 
augment  them ;  ther^  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  diminish  them.  At 
oertain  points  the  M^ar  power  wiM  act  is  the  direction  where  the  star 
is  dii^laced*  and  the  movement  will  become  more  rapid,  elsewhere 
theenect  will  be  inverse.  In  a  word,  by  briagiqg  in  a  tnird  attractive 
body,  the  utmost  oomplicatioo  and  every  appearance  of  disorder  will 
sucreed  a  simple  and  r^ular  course  on  which  the  mind  liad  ooropla- 
cently  relied.  If  Newton  gave  a  complete  sohitioo  of  the  question  of 
heavenly  movements  in  the  case  of  two  stars  attracting  each  other,  be 
did  not  even  analytically  enter  upon  the  infimtelv  more  diffieult  pro- 
blem of  three  bodies.  TIm  problem  of  three  bodies,  the  name  under 
which  he  became  celebrated^  the  problem  •f  determining  the  course 
of  a  atar  affected  by  the  attractive  action  of  two  other  stars  was  first 
determined  by  our  fellow  countryman  Clairant.  From  that  solution 
may  be  dated  the  important  progress  already  made  in  the  last  century 
toward  perfecting  lunar  tables. 

The  most  beautiful  astronomical  discovery  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the 
succession  of  the  equinoxes.  Hipparchus,  to  whom  the  booonr  of  it 
belongs,  pointed  out  all  the  resnUs  of  that  oMvement  with  perfect 
clearness.  Among  these  results,  two  have  had  more  particntariy  the 
privilege  of  drawing  public  attention.  On  aeoount  of  the  succession 
of  the  equinoxes  the  same  starry  groups  and  constellations  are  not 
perceived  in  the  firmament  on  every  night  in  each  season.  In  the 
course  of  time«  the  actual  winter  constellations  will  become  summer 
constellations,  and  reciprocally.  On  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
equinoxes  the  pole  does  not  constantly  occupy  the  same  pisce  in  the 
stany  sphere.  That  star,  brilliant  enougbt  now  very  properly  named 
the  polar,  was  very  far  off  from  the  pole  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  and 
it  will  again  occur  in  some  centuries  hereafter.  The  name  of  polar 
has  been,  and  will  be  successively  given  to  stars  very  far  off  from  each 
other.  When  we  have  the  ill  fortune  in  seeking  an  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena  to  get  into  a  false  path,  every  certain  observation 
throws  toe  theorist  into  new  complications.  Seven  spheres  cased  in 
orvstal  would  no  longer  do  for  the  delineation  of  phenomena,  when  the 
illustrious  astronomer  of  Rhodes  had  found  out  the  procession.  An 
eighth  sphere  was  then  wanted  to  account  for  the  movement  in  which 
all  the  stars  participate  together.  After  having  torn  the  earth  from 
its  pretended  immobility,  Copemilc,  on  the  contrary,  provided  in  a 
very  simple  manner  for  the  most  minute  particulars  of  tne  procession. 

He  supposed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  lie 
exactly  parallel  to  itself,  but  that  after  every  thorough  revolution  of 
our  globe  around  the  sun,  that  axis  deviates  by  a  minute  quantity ;  in 
a  word,  instead  of  makin||[  the  whole  of  the  circumpolar  stars  move  in 
a  certain  manner  on  meeting  witli  the  pole,  he  raaoe  the  pole  move  to 
meet  the  stars.  This  bvpothesis  cleared  the  mechanism  of  the  world 
from  the  greatest  complication  which  the  spirit  of  system  had  found 
out.  A  new  Alpbonso  would  then  have  wanted  a  plea  for  addressing 
to  his  astronomical  conclave  tbe  profound,  but  badly  interpreted  words 
attributed  by  history  to  the  king  of  Castile.' 

If  the  conception  of  Copernik,  improved  by  Kepler,  had,  as  we  have 
now  seen,  greatly  perfected  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  there  yet 

1  We  may  b«  uked,  perhaps,  why  we  reckoQ  Ugrange  among  French  feometridans. 
10  two  worda  we  nive  oar  anawer  :~he  who  waa  named  Lagrange  Toumler,  two  of  the 
moai  tmly  French  namea  capabia  of  bHng  coocelftd,  who  had  for  materoal  grandlhther 
If.  Groa,  and  for  paternal  great  grandfather  «  French  officer  bom  In  Parii,  who  never 
wrote  but  In  French,  and  held  In  our  country  the  higheat  dignltlea  for  nearly  thirty  yean. 
U  BMrna,  although  bom  at  Tnrin,  miial  be  conaldervd  aa  a  Fienehman. 

a  Ylf  Ming  to  «nat  preaenUmenta  on  the  mi^Jeatic  almpUdty  which,  aooner  or  later»  waa 
to  b^ome  the  atmbnte  of  the  heavenly  norementi,  Alphonao  cried  out—**  If  I  had  been 
ealUd  to  ih«  cowcll  of  God  when  he  creeled  tbe  world  thinn  would  have  been  bettor  or. 
osred." 


remained  to  be  discovered  tbe  motive  power,  which  yearly  modifying 
the  XEis  of  the  earth,  made  it  describe,'in  26/K)0  years  an  entire  oirde 
of  about  50  degrees  in  diametej. 

Newton  divined  that  that  power  emanated  from  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  on  matter,  which  in  tlie  equatorial  regions  arose 
above  a  sphere  of  which  the  centre  would  agree  with  that  of  the  earttn 
and  would  have  for  a  radius  a  line  brought Trom  that  centre  to  one  of 
the  poles ;  thus  he  made  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  depend  on 
the  flattening  of  the  globe,  and  declared  that  on  a  spherical  piaoet  ao 
precession  would  occur.  That  was  true,  but  Newton  did  not  arrive  at 
the  mathematical  proof.  Now  that  great  man  had  introduced  into 
philosophy  the  just  and  severe  rule — ''do  not  believe  anything  for  trae 
until  it  is  demonstrated."  Tbe  demonstration  of  the  Newtonian  ideas 
on  the  precession  of  the  eouinoxes  was  therefore  a  great  discoveiy, 
and  to  D'Alembert  belongs  toe  glory.  That  illustrious  mathematiciaa 
has  given  a  complete  explanation  of  the  general  movement,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  axis  of  the  terrestrial  globe  returns  to  the  same  stars  in 
26/)00  years.  He  has  connected  to  with  attraction  the  perturbatloa 
of  procession  found  out  by  Bradley,  and  the  remarkable  oscillation  in- 
cessantly undergone  by  the  axis  of  the  earth  during  its  progressive 
movement,  and  of  which  the  period,  about  eighteen  vears,  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  time  that  the  intersection  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  and  the 
ecliptic,  employs  to  go  through  the  860  degrees  of  the  entire  circum« 
ference. 

Mathematicians  and  astronomers  have  been  quite  as  folly  occupied, 
and  with  reason,  with  the  form  and  physical  structure  that  the  terres- 
trial globe  may  have  had  at  the  earliest  epoch,  as  with  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  actual  globe.  When  our  fellow-countrymen  Richer 
had  discovered  that  a  body,  whatever  its  nature,  weighs  the  less  as  it 
is  further  transported  to  the  equinoctical  regions,  every  one  perceived 
that  the  earth,  if  it  were  originally  fluid,  must  be  puiflfed  out  at  tbe 
equator.  Huygens  and  Newton  did  more ;  they  calculated  the  differ- 
ence of  the  great  and  little  axis,  and  the  excess  of  equatorial  diameter 
over  that  of  the  polar.  Huygens  founded  his  oalculation  on  the  hypo- 
thetical and  totally  inadmissible  properties  of  attractive  force ;  New- 
ton on  a  theorem  which  required  to  be  proved.  The  theory  of  New- 
ton had  a  graver  defect;  it  held  the  primitive  and  fluid  earth  to  be  io 
a  state  of  complete  homogeneity.    When,  in  endeavouring  to  solve 

freat  problems,  we  give  way  to  such  simplifications,  when  to  avoid 
ifficulty  in  ealculatiqg  we  wander  so  essentially  from  natural  aad 
physical  conditions,  the  results  belong  to  an  ideal  world,  and  are 
nothing  more  than  frolics  of  the  mind.  To  apply  analysis  in  a  profit- 
able asanner  to  determine  the  fisure  of  tbe  earth  every  idea  of  dodo- 
geneity  had  to  be  got  rid  of^  andevery  obligatoiy  likeness  between  tbe 
forms  of  the  superimposed  and  unequally  dense  layers  i  the  case  of  a 
central  kernel  had  also  to  be  examined.  This  eeneralisation  made 
the  difficulty  tenfold,  but  did  not  however  impede  Qairaut  and  D'Alem- 
bert* Thanks  to  the  endeavours  of  these  two  powerful  mathemati- 
cians, thanks  to  a  few  essential  developements  due  to  their  imme- 
diate successors,  and  particularly  to  tbe  illtistrious  Legendre,  the  the- 
oretical determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  has  acquired  the 
desired  perfection ;  and  complete  accord  prevails  between  tbe  calca- 
lated  results  and  those  of  direct  measurement.  The  earth  has  there- 
fore been  originally  fluid,  and  analysis  has  enabled  us  to  go  up  to  the 
infancy  of  our  planet. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander,  comets  were  with  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe 
Greek  philosophers  simple  meteors,  engendered  in  our  atmosphere. 
The  middle  age,  without  taking  any  trouble  about  their  nature,  made 
prognostics  from  them,  and  signs  forenmning  sinister  events.  Rc^o- 
meniarius  and  Tycho  Brabe  placed  them  by  their  observations  beyond 
the  moon;  Hevelius,Doerfel,sc.,made  them  go  round  the  stm;  Newton 
laid  down  that  they  move  under  the  immediate  protective  influence 
of  that  body,  that  they  do  not  describe  right  lines  but  obey  the  Kep* 
lerian  law.  It  required  to  be  proved  that  the  orbits  were  dosed  curvei 
or  that  the  earth  sees  the  same  comet  on  many  occasions.  This  dis- 
covery remained  for  Halley.  By  carefully  collecting  in  the  recitals  of 
historians  and  chroniclers,  and  in  astronomical  annals,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  appearances  of  all  the  more  brilliant  comets»  this  inge- 
nious savant  pointed  out  by  subtile  and  .profound  discussion  that  the 
comets  of  1682, 1607,  and  1581  were  in  truth  successive  appearances 
of  one  and  tbe  same  star.  This  identity  led  to  a  result  from  which 
more  than  one  astronomer  drew  back— that  tbe  time  of  an  entire 
oometary  revolution  varied  much,  and  that  tbe  variation  might  go 
from  two  years  to  seventy-six.  Were  such  great  differencea  attribut- 
able to  perturbations  caused  by  planetary  action?  The  reply  to  thii 
question  would  bring  comets  into  tbe  category  of  ordinary  planets,  or 
for  ever  keep  them  out.  It  was  difficult  to  be  calculated,  but  ClairiDt 
found  out  the  means  of  effecting  it.  Success  might  seem  doobtfol, 
but  Clairaut  gave  proof  of  tbe  greatest  boldness,  for  in  tbe  ooofse  of 
1768  he  undertook  to  determine  the  period  in  the  folio wiflg year  when 
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the  comet  of  16d2  woold  re-appear;  he  marked  out  the  ooMtellatioo8 
and  start  which  it  woofai  meet  in  its  career.  It  was  not  one  of  those 
long* winded  prediotioas  which  astrologers  and  other  fbrtuoe-teUers 
formerly  very  cleverly  combined  with  the  tables  of  mortality,  in  soch 
war  as  not  to  be  put  to  the  lie  in  their  own  lifetime ;  the  event  was 
to  bappeDf  and  it  concerned  nothing  less  than  to  create  a  new  era  in 
cometary  astionomvt  or  to  east  on  science  a  discredit  from  which  it 
would  for  a  long  while  suffer. 

Clairaut  fouj^  by  very  long  and  learned  calculation  that  the  action 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ought  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  eoaiet; 
and  that  the  duration  of  its  entire  revolution,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding, would  be  augmented  518  days  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and 
100  by  the  attraction  of  Satun^  being  a  total  of  618  days,  or  more  than 
a  year  and  eight  months.  Never  did  any  astronomical  question  create 
a  more  lively  or  more  natural  interest ;  every  class  of  society  awaited 
the  re-appearance  foretold  with  equal  anxiety.  A  Saxon  labovrer, 
Palitsscb,  was  the  first  to  see  it  From  that  moment,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  a  thousand  telescopes  niehtly  marked  the  points 
of  the  path  of  this  star  among  the  consteUatioos.  The  path  was 
always  within  the  limits  of  cakulation,  that  which  Clairaut  had  laid 
down  beforehand.  The  prediction  of  the  illustrious  nwthematieian 
was  aeoomplished  both  in  time  and  space ;  astronomy  had  made  a 
ff  reat  and  important  gain,  and  with  the  same  blow  beat  down,  as  o£ten 
happens,  a  vUe  and  inveterate  prejudice.  From  the  time  when  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  return  of  a  comet  may  be  foretold  and  calculated, 
these  bodies  finallv  lost  their  former  prestige.  The  most  timid  men 
felt  as  little  trouble  about  them  as  about  the  equally  calculable  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  labours  of  Clairaut  had  therefore  in  the 
end,  and  with  the  public,  yet  more  good  fortune  than  the  learned,  in- 
genious, and  witty  arguments  of  Bayle. 

The  firmament  offers  to  refleetisg  mrads  nothing  stranger  or  mora 
refltturkable  than  the  equality  of  the  mean  angular  movements  ol  revo- 
lution and  rotation  of  our  satellite.  On  account  of  this  perfect  eqqality 
the  moon  presents  always  the  same  side  to  the  earth.    The  hemi- 
sphere which  we  now  view  is  precisely  that  which  our  forefathers 
viewed  at  the  most  distant  epochs,  and  the  same  whieh  our  children's 
latest  offiipring  will  observe.    The  final  causes  used  with  so  little  re- 
serve by  certain  philosophers  to  account  for  a  great  many  natural  pbe- 
nom&»  were  in  that  particular  ease  without  possible  applioaUoo. 
How  could  we  in  fact  pretend  that  men  could  have  any  interest  what- 
ever in  incessantly  looking  at  the  same  halfsphere  of  the  moon,  and 
never  lookins  at  the  other  halfsphere?    On  the  other  hand  a  perfect 
matluamaticaa  equality  between  elements  without  necessary  connection, 
such  as  the  movement  of  translation  or  rotation  of  a  given  heavenly 
body  did  not  less  shock  the  idea  of  probability.    There  were  besides 
two  other  numerical  coincidences  ^mte  as  extraordinary ;  an  identical 
orientation^  relatively  to  the  stars,  of  the  equator  and  orbit  of  the 
moon,  and  movements  of  precession  of  these  two  planes  exactly  equal. 
'1  bis  aggregate  of  singular  phenomena,  discovered  by  J.  D.  Cassioi, 
eoBStituted  the  matlweroatieal  code  of  what  was  called  the  libration  of 
the  moon.    The  libration  was  yet  a  vast  and  very  melancholy  lacuna 
in  physical  astronomy,  when  Lagrai^  made  it  depend  on  a  circum- 
stance in  the  figure  of  our  satellite  not  observable  from  the  earth, 
when  he  com^etely  combined  it  with  the  universal  principles  of  gra- 
vitatiofl.    At  the  time  when  the  moon  solidified,  she  took  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  earth,  a  form  less  regular  and  less  simple  than  if  any 
foreign  attractive  body  had  been  in  proximity.    This  action  did  not 
prevent  the  lunary  equator  from  being  everywhere  swelled  out,  but 
prominence  of  the  equatorial  diameter  turned  toward-  the  earth,  be- 
came four  times  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  diameter,  which 
we  see  perpendicularly.    The  moon  would  tbea  exhibit  to  an  observes 
situated  in  space  and  who  could  examine  it  .transversely,  a  body  elon- 
gated towards  the  eartli,  like  a  penduhim  without  a  point  of  suspen- 
sion.   When  a  pendulum  is  moved  from  verticality,  the  action  of 
gravity  brings  it  back,  and  when  the  great  axis  of  the  moon  departs 
from  its  habitual  direction,  the  earth  equally  compels  it  to  return. 
Here  then  is  that  strange  phenomenon  thoroughly  explained  without 
referring  to  an  equality  in  some  kind  miraculous,  between  two  move- 
laents  of  rotation  and  translation  entirely  independent.    Men  will 
DOver  see  more  than  one  side  of  the  mooub    Observation  had  taught 
us  tUsi  now  we  know  moreover  that  it  is  owing  to  a  physical  course, 
calculable  and  visible  ody  by  the  eye  of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  lengthening  experienced  by  the  diameter  of  the  moon»  when  that 
•tar  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  under  the  attractive  in- 
floenee  of  the  eartb.    If  originally  a  little  difference  had  existed  be* 
tweaa  the  rotary  and  revolving  movements  of  the  moon,  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  would  have  brought  these  movements  to  a  rigorous 
eqnalitv.    This  attraction  would  ift  like  maimer  have  sufficed  to  get 
rid  of  little  want  of  coincidence  between  the  lines  resulting  from  the 
iateiieetioat  of  the  luaary  equator  and  orlnt  with  the  i^ane  of  the 


ecliptic.  The  work  in  which  Lagrange  connected  w^h  so  much: good 
fortune,  the  laws  of  libration  to  the  principles  of  unlvemal  gravity,  so 
capital  in  its  matter,  is  not  less  remarkable  in  its  form.  After  having 
read  it,  every  one  will  comprehend  that  the  term  *< elegance''  may  be 
applied  to  a  mathematical  treatise. 

We  have  been  content  in  this  analysis  to  glance  over  the  astronomi- 
eal  diseoveries  of  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and  Lagrange ;  we  shall  be 
rather  less  concise  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  Laplace.  After  having 
enumerated  the  multiplSed  powers,  which  must  result  from  the  nratuu 
action  of  the  planets  and  setellites  of  our  solar  system,  Newton,  the 
Great  Newton,  dared  not  to  undertake  to  grasp  their  whole  effects. 
Amid  the  labyrinth  of  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  speed,  of 
variations  of  form  in  the  orbit,  of  changes  of  distances  and  inclinations 
which  these  powers  would  evidently  produce,  the  most  learned  geo- 
metry itself  would  not  have  found  out  a  firm  and  faithful  guiding  clue. 
This  extreme  complication  gave  birth  to  a  discouraging  thought 
Powers  or  forces  so  numerous,  so  variable  in  position,  so  different  in 
intensity,  did  not  seem  able  to  maintain  their  balance  but  by  a  kind  of 
miracle.  Newton  went  so  hr  as  to  suppose  that  the  planetaiy  svstem 
cHd  not  contain  in  itself  elements  of  indefinite  conservation ;  lie  be- 
lieved that  a  powerful  hand  must  intervene  from  time  to  time  to  repair 
the  disorder.  Eular,  although  more  advanced  than  Newton  in  the 
knowledge  of  planetary  perturbations,  did  not  any  more  admit  that  the 
solar  system  was  so  constnicted  as  to  last  eternally.  Never  did  a 
greater  philosophical  Question  present  itself  to  the  curiosity  of  men. 
Laplace  attacked  it  with  boldness^  constancy  and  good  fortune.  The 
profound  and  long  continued  labours  of  that  illustrious  mathematician, 
establislied  on  firm  evidence,  that  the  planetary  ellipses  are  perpe- 
tually varying;  that  the  extremities  of  their  great  diameter  traverse 
the  heavens,  and  that  independently  of  an  oscillatory  movement,  the 
planes  of  the  orbits  sustain  a  displacement,  by  the  effect  of  which 
their  traces  on  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  are  every  year  directed 
toward  different  stars.  Amid  this  apparent  chaos  there  is  one  thing 
which  remains  constant,  or  which  is  only  subject  to  small  periodical 
changes,  and  that  is  the  great  axis  of  each  orbit,  and  consequently  the 
period  of  revolution  of  each  planet;  and  that  is  the  quantity  which 
should  most  have  varied'  according  to  the  Ibamed  preconceptions  of 
Newton  and  Euler. 

The  universal  gravitation  suffices  for  the  preservation  of  the  solar 
system ;  it  maintains  the  forms  and  inclinations  of  the  orbits  in  a  mean 
state  arouod  which  the  variations  are  slight ;  the  variety  does  not 
produce  disorder,  and  the  worid  exhibits  harmonies  and  perfections 
which  Newton  never  conceived.  That  depends  on  circumstances 
which  calculation  disclosed  to  Laplace,  and  which  on  cursory  inspec- 
tion would  not  appear  to  exert  so  great  an  influence.  For  planets 
moving  themselves  in  the  same  direction,  in  orbits  of  slight  ellipticity, 
and  in  planes  little  inclined  to  each  other,  substitute  different  condi- 
tions^ and  the  stability  of  the  world  will  be  put  in  question  anew,  and 
in  all  probability  a  fearfhl  chaos  would  ensue. 

Although  since  the  labours  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  indora- 
bility  of  tne  great  axes  of  that  planetary  orbits  may  have  been  better 
demonstrated,  that  is  to  say,  bv  means  of  more  extension  in  analytical 
approximations!*  it  does  not  the  less  remain  one  of  the  admirable  dis- 
coveries of  the  author  of  the  M^canique  Celeste.  Dates  on  siich  sub- 
jects are  not  a  luxury  of  erudition:  the  paper  in  which  Laplace  com- 
municated his  results  on  the  invariability  of  the  mean  movements  or 
of  great  axes  is  of  1778 ;  it  was  in  1784  only,  that  he  deduced  the 
stability  of  the  other  elements  of  the  system,  of  the  small  mass  of  the 
planets,  the  slight  ellipticity  of  their  orbits,  and  the  similitude  of 
direction  in  the  circulatory  movement  of  these  stars  arouod  the  sun. 

The  discovery  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  account,  no  longer 
allowed  us,  at  least  in  our  solar  system,  to  consider  the  Newtonian 
attraction  as  a  cause  of  disorder ;  but  was  it  impossible  that  other 
powers  might  combine  with  that  and  produce  the  gradually  increasing 
perturbations  which  Newton  and  Euler  feared  ?  Positive  facts  seem 
to  authorise  such  fear^  Old  observations  as  compared  with  the  modem 
revealed  a  continual  acceleration  in  the  movements  of  the  moon  and 
of  Jupiter ;  a  diminution  not  less  manifest  in  the  movement  of  Saturn. 
From  these  variations  resulted  the  strangest  conclusions.  From  the 
presumed  causes  of  these  perturbations  to  say  of  a  star  that  its  velo- 
city increased  from  age  to  age,  was  to  declare  in  equivalent  terms  that 
it  came  nearer  to  the  centre  of  movement.  The  star  on  the  cootranr 
would  depart  from  that  same  centre,  when  its  velocity  slackened. 
Thu%  singularly,  our  planetary  system  seemed  destined  to  lose  Saturn,^ 
its  most  mysterious  ornament ;  to  see  that  planet  accompanied  by  the 
ring  and  seven  sateUites,  gradually  buried  in  the  unknown  regions, 
where  the  eye  armed  vrith  the  most  powerful  telescopes  has  never 

■  On  tlilf  lol^tct  may  be  conialtMi  two  beauUAil  ptpert  by  Lsgrsiige  aod  Po1m9q« 
4  Thenregvde(lBSitt^out€nnoitincmbtr.*TraaiUtor. 
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penetrated.  Jupiter,  on  tbe  other  band,  tbat  globe  by  the  side  of 
which  our's  is  so  trifling,  would  have  gone  by  an  inierse  march  and 
involved  itself  in  the  incandescent  matter  of  the  sun;  men  would  at 
last  have  seen  the  moon  throw  itself  on  the  earth.  Nothing  doubtful 
or  systematic  entered  into  these  sinister  forebodings*  Uncertainty 
could  only  affect  the  precise  dates  of  the  catastrophes.  It  was  bow- 
ever  known  tbat  they  would  be  very  far  off:  so  that  neither  technical 
dissertations  nor  tbe  animated  descriptions  of  certain  poets  interested 
the  public.  It  was  not  so  with  learned  societies.  There  they  viewed 
with  regret  our  planetary  system  on  tbe  road  to  ruin.  The  Academy 
of  Sciences  called  the  attention  of  mathematicians  of  all  countries  to 
these  threatening  perturbations.  Euler  and  Lagrange  entered  tbe 
arena.  Never  did  their  mathematical  genius  throw  mghter  lustre ; 
however  the  question  remained  undetermined.  The  inutility  of  such 
efforts  seemed  to  leave  room  for  resignation  only,  when  from  two  ob- 
scure comers,  contemned  by  analytic^  theory,  the  author  of  the  Mk* 
eanique  Cikslet  clearly  raised  the  laws  of  those  great  phenomena.  The 
varying  velocity  of  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  the  Moon  bad  thenceforth 
evident  physical  causes,  and  returned  to  tbe  category  of  common  per- 
turbation, periodical  and  dependent  on  gravity,  while  the  so  much 
dreaded  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  orbits  became  a  simple  oscilla- 
tion, kept  within  very  narrow  limits^  in  fine  by  the  almigbtiness  of  a 
mathematical  formula,  the  materia]  world  was  made  firm  on  its  base. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  at  least  naming  the  elements  of 
our  solar  system,  on  which  depend  the  variations  of  speed,  of  the 
Moon,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  so  long  unexplained.  The  bulk  of  the 
movements  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  is  effected  in  an  ellipse  of 
which  the  form  on  account  of  perturbations  is  not  always  the  same. 
Those  changes  of  form  are  periodical ;  sometimes  the  curve  without 
ceasing  tu  be  elliptical,  approaches  the  circular,  and  sometimes  departs 
from  it,  according  to  the  oldest  observations  tbe  eccentricity  of  the 
terrestrial  orbit  has  diminished  from  year  to  year ;  hereafter  and  later 
it  will  increase  within  the  same  limits,  and  according  to  the  same 
laws.  Now  Laplace  has  proved  that  the  mean  circulatory  speed  of 
the  moon  around  the  earth  is  connected  with  the  form  of  the  ellipse 
described  by  the  earth  around  tbe  sun ;  tbat  a  diminution  in  the  ecceo* 
tricity  of  this  ellipse  inevitably  produces  an  augmentation  in  the  speed 
of  our  satellite  and  reciprocally ;  and  in  fine  tbat  this  cause  is  eooueh 
to  account  numerically  for  the  acceleration  in  its  course,  which  the 
moon  has  exhibited  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  epoch. 

The  origin  of  the  inequalities  of  speed  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will, 
I  hope,  be  as  easy  to  conceive.  Mathematical  analysis  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  by  finite  terms  the  value  of  the  disturbances 
which  each  planet  encounters  in  its  orbit  by  the  action  of  all  the 
others.  This  value  exhibits  itself  in  the  present  state  of  science  under 
the  form  of  an  indefinite  series  of  terms,  which  rapidly  diminish  in 
extent  as  they  are  removed  from  the  first  term.  In  calculation  we 
neglect  those  of  the  terms,  which  by  their  rank,  correspond  with  quan* 
titles  below  errors  of  observation,  but  there  are  cases  where  the  rank 
in  the  series,  does  not  alone  determine  whether  a  term  may  be  great 
or  small ;  certain  numerical  relations  between  tbe  primitive  elements 
of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  planets  may  give  to  terms,  generally 
negligible,  sensible  values.  This  case  occurs  in  the  perturbations  of 
Saturn  originating  with  Jupiter,  and  in  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter 
oriffinating  with  Saturn.  There  exists  between  the  mean  velocities 
of  these  two  large  planets,  commensurable  simple  relations ;  five  times 
the  velocity  of  Saturn  very  nearly  equals  twice  the  velocity  of  Jupiter, 
terms  which  without  this  circumstance,  would  have  been  very  little, 
acquire  considerable  value.  Thence  results  in  the  movements  of  the 
two  stars,  inequalities  of  a  long  period,  perturbations,  the  complete 
development  of  which  requires  more  than  900  years,  and  which  won- 
derfully represent  all  the  contradictions  disclosed  by  observers.  Are 
tve  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  commensurability  of  tbe  movements 
of  tbe  two  planets  so  influential  a  perturbing  cause,  and  to  find  it  de- 
pendent on  this  numerical  relation;  ^five  times  the  movement  of 
Saturn  is  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  movement  of  Jupiter,"  the  defini- 
tive solution  of  an  immense  difficulty  which  the  genius  of  Euler  had 
not  been  able  to  overcome,  and  whicd  left  it  in  doubt  whether  univer- 
sal gravitation  was  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  firma- 
ment ?  The  delicacy  of  the  conception  and  its  results,  are  in  this  case 
equally  worthy  of  admiration. 

We  have  just  explained  how  Laplace  demonstrated  that  the  solar 
system  can  only  sustain  slight  periodical  oscillations  around  a  certain 
mean  state.  Let  us  now  see,  in  what  manner  he  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  orbits.  What  is  the  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth?  No  scientific  question  has  occupied  men 
more.  Mathematically  speaking  nothing  is  more  simple ;  it  is  enough 
as  in  surveying  to  Uke  from  the  ends  of  a  known  base  visual  lines  to 
the  inaccessible  object ;  the  rest  is  an  elementary  calculation.  Un- 
fortunately in  the  case  of  the  sun  the  distance  is  great,  vod  the  basea  I 


which  may  be  measured  on  tbe  earthf  are  very  smaii.  In  such  case 
slight  errors  of  sight  exercise  enormous  influence  over  the  results. 
In  the  beginnii^  of  the  last  century  Halley  remarked  that  certain  in- 
terpositions of  Venus  between  tbe  earth  and  the  sun,  or  to  employ  a 
consecrated  expression,  the  passages  or  transits  of  tbe  planet  over  tbe 
solar  disc,  would  supply  every  observatory  with  the  indirect  means  of 
fixing  tbe  position  of  the  visual  ray,  much  superior  in  exactness  to  the 
most  perfect  direct  methods.  Such  was  the  occasion  in  1761  and 
1769  of  the  scientific  voyages  in  which,  without  speaking  of  Europe, 
France  was  represented  in  the  Isle  of  Rodriguez  by  Pingre,  in  St.  Do- 
mingo by  Fleurieu,  in  California  by  the  Abb6  Cbappe,  and  at  Pondi- 
cherry  by  Legentil.  At  the  same  time  England  sent  out  Maskelyoe 
to  St.  Helena,  Wallis  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Mason  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, Capt. Cook  toTahiti,&c.  The  observations  inthe  Southern  hemi- 
sphere, compared  with  those  in  Europe,  and  particularly  with  the  ob- 
servations, which  Father  fleU,  a  famous  Austrian  astronomer,  went  to 
make  at  Wardbuus,  in  Lapland,  gave  for  the  distance  of  the  sun,  the 
result  which  has  since  figured  in  all  the  treatises  on  astronomy  and 
navigation.  No  government  hesitated  to  furnish  learned  societies 
with  the  means,  at  whatever  cost,  of  suitably  establishing  their  ob- 
servers in  tbe  most  distant  regions.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
the  determination  of  project^  distance  appeared  imperiously  to  re- 
quire a  great  base,  and  that  small  bases  would  not  hare  sufiiced.  La- 
place then  solved  this  problem  numerically  without  any  sort  of  base; 
be  deduced  tbe  distance  of  the  sun,  from  observations  of  the  mooo, 
made  in  a  single  and  the  same  place. 

The  sun  is  the  cause  of  perturbations  to  our  satellite,  which  evi- 
dently depend  on  the  distance  of  that  immense  inflamed  globe  from 
the  earth.  Who  does  not  see  that  these  perturbations  would  diminish 
if  the  distance  augmented,  and  on  the  other  hand,  would  increase  if 
the  distance  diminished ;  that  distance  in  fact  regulates  the  greatness 
of  them.  Observation  gives  the  numerical  value  of  these  perturba- 
tions ;  theory  on  tbe  other  hand  developes  the  general  mathematical 
relation  which  connects  them  with  tbe  solar  distance  and  other  known 
elements.  When  we  have  reached  this  term,  the  determination  of 
the  mean  radius  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  becomes  one  of  the  easiest 
algebraio  operations.  Such  is  the  happy  combination  ^  means  of 
which  Laplace  solved  the  great  and  celebi«ted  proUem  of  the  parallax ; 
thus  did  this  ingenious  mathematician  find  for  the  mean  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth,  expressed  in  radii  of  the  earthly  globe,  a  num- 
ber little  different  from  that  which  bad  been  deduced  from  so  many 
laborious  and  costly  voyages.  According  to  tbe  opinion  of  yery  com- 
petent judges,  it  might  perhaps  be  tbat  the  result  of  tbe  indirect 
method  wasjfrorthy  of  the  preference* 

The  movements  of  tbe  moon  were  to  our  mat  geometer  a  fertile 
mine.  His  penetrating  gaze  knew  bow  to  nnd  out  their  imknown 
treasures.  He  cleared  them  from  all  that  hid  them  from  vulgar  eves, 
with  a  skill  and  constancy  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  We  shall 
be  excused  for  quoting  a  new  example.  Tbe  earth  governs  the 
moon  in  its  course.  The  earth  is  flattened.  A  flattened  body  does 
not  attract  like  a  sphere.  There  must  therefore  be  in  the  movement, 
we  had  almost  said,  in  the  allure  of  tbe  moon,  a  sort  of  impress  of  tbe 
terrestrial  flatness.  Such  was  at  the  first  blush  the  thought  of  Laplace. 
It  remained  to  be  determined,  and  in  that  lay  all  the  difficultv,  whe- 
ther the  characteristic  traits  which  the  flattening  of  the  earth  would 
communicate  to  our  satellite,  were  sensible  enough,  apparent  enoogb 
not  to  be  confounded  with  errors  of  observation;  it  was  also  requisite 
to  find  the  general  formula  of  this  kind  of  perturbation,  in  order  to  be 
able,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solar  parallax,  to  extricate  what  was  un- 
known. The  ardour  and  analytical  power  of  Laplace  surmounted  all 
these  obstacles.  At  the  close  of  a  task  which  had  exacted  infinite  at- 
tention, the  ffreat  geometer  found  in  tbe  lunar  movement,  two  per- 
turbatioDs,  clear  and  oharaeteriatic,  depending  on  the  terrestrial  flat- 
teninff.  The  former  afiected  tbe  portion  of  tbe  movement  of  oar 
satelute,  which  is  particularly  measured  by  the  instrument  known  in 
our  observatories  under  tbe  name  of  the  meridian  lunette;  tbeseeood, 
developing  itself  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  could  only  be 
manifested  in  observations  by  a  second  instrument,  the  mural  cirsle* 
These  two  inequalities  of  very  different  values,  measured  with  two 
instruments  entirelv  distinct,  connected  with  the  cause  which  produced 
Uiem  by  the  most  different  analytical  combinations,  have  however  led 
to  the  same  flattening.  Tbe  flattening  thus  deduced  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon  is  not,  it  must  be  well  understood,  the  particidar 
flattening  corresponding  vrith  such  or  such  country ;  the  flattening  ob- 
•erved  in  France,  England,  Italy,  Lapland,  North  America,  India  or 
the  Cape ;  for  the  earth  having  snflered  at  various  times  and  in  various 

Elaees,  considerable  elevations,  the  primitive  regularity  of  iU  curve 
as  been  notably  disturbed;  the  moon,  and  that  it  is  which  renders 
tbe  result  inappreciable,  should  give  and  baa  effectively  given  tbe 
general  flattening  of  Uie  globe,  a  sort  of  mean  between  the  TRrions  do* 
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tenntnatioos  obUioed  with  eoonnous  expenset  iafioite  labonr»  and  hiy 
means  of  long  Toyages  undertaken  by  the  astronomers  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe. 

I  would  add  some  short  remarks  of  which  the  basis  is  borrowed 
from  the  author  of  the  MScanique  CSieMte;  and  which  seem  verjr  pro- 
per to  throw  into  relieft  to  bring  into  full  light,  what  the  methods  of 
which  I  have  just  sketched  the  leadine  features,  contain  that  is  deep, 
unexpected  or  almost  paradoxical,  what  are  the  elements  which 
bad  to  be  put  in  parallel,  to  arrive  at  results  expressed  with  the  pre- 
cision of  toe  smallest  decimals?  On  the  one  hand,  mathematical  for- 
mulae deduced  from  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation;  on  the 
other  certain  observed  irregularities  in  the  returns  of  the  moon  on  the 
meridian.  An  observer  who  from  his  birth  had  never  left  his  closet, 
who  had  never  seen  the  heavens  except  through  the  narrow  north  and 
south  opening,  in  the  vertical  plane  of  which  the  principal  astronomi- 
cal instruments  move ;  to  whom  nothinff  had  ever  been  revealed  con- 
eemiog  the  stars  moving  above  his  heaa,  except  that  they  attract  each 
other  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  would  however  by  means  of 
analytical  science,  have  succeeded  in  discovering  that  his  bumble  and 
narrow  dwelling  belonged  to  a  flattened,  ellipsoidal  ^lobe,  of  which 
the  equatorial  axis  exceeded  the  polar  and  rotary  axis  by  one  three 
hundred  and  sixth ;  he  also,  isolated  and  immovable,  would  have  found 
his  true  distance  fit>m  the  sun. 

It  b  to  lyAlembert  that  we  must  ^  up,  as  I  have  recalled  in  the 
beginning  of  this  notice,  to  find  a  satisfactory  mathematical  explana- 
tion of  toe  phenomena  of  the  precession  of  the  exquinoxes;  but  our 
illustrious  feilow-countiyman,  and  Euler,  also,  whose  selections  came 
after  that  of  D'Alembert,  left  completely  on  one  side  certain  phvsical 
circumstances  which  however  it  would  seem  could  not  be  neglected 
without  ioquirv.  Laplace  supplied  this  omission.  He  showed  that 
the  sea  notwithstandiog  its  fluidity  and  the  atmosphere,  notwithstand- 
ing its  currents,  both  influence,  the  movements  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth  or  the  equator,  just  as  if  they  formed  solid  masses  adhering  to 
the  terrestrial  spheroid. 

The  axis  around  which  our  globe  makes  an  entire  turn  every  four 
and  twenty  hours,  does  it  constantly  pierce  the  terrestrial  spheroid  at 
the  same  material  points  ?  In  other  terms  the  poles  of  rotation,  which 
from  year  to  year  correspond  to  different  stars,  are  they  also  displaced 
00  the  surface  of  the  earth?  In  the  affirmative  case,  the  equator  is 
moved  like  the  poles,  the  terrestrial  latitudes  are  variable,  no  country, 
daring  the  course  of  ages,  will  enjoy  even  as  a  mean,  a  constant  cli- 
mate ;  the  most  different  regions  may  turn  by  turn  become  5ircum- 
polar.  Adopt  the  contrary  supposition^  and  every  thing  assumes  a 
character  of  admirable  permanence.  The  question  which  I  have  just 
raised,  one  of  the  capital  ones  in  astronomy,  can  only  be  solvea  by 
sin^e  observations,  so  long  as  the  ancient  latitudes  are  uncertain. 
Laplace  provided  for  this  by  analysis  t  the  learned  world  was  tauj^ht 
by  the  great  geometer  that  no  cause  connected  with  universal  gravita- 
tion ought  sensibly  to  displace,  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  sphe- 
roid, the  axis  around  which  the  world  appeared  to  turn.  The  sea  far 
from  being  an  obstacle  to  the  constant  rotation  of  our  globe  around  the 
same  axis,  would  on  the  contrary  bring  back  this  axis  to  a  permanent 
state,  by  reason  of  the  mobility  of  its  waters  and  the  resistance  which 
their  oscillations  encounter.  All  that  I  have  said  as  to  the  position  of 
the  axis  of  the  world  must  be  extended  to  the  duration  of  the  move- 
ment, the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  unity,  the  true  standard 
of  time*  The  importance  of  this  element  led  Laplace  to  seek  nume- 
rically whether  it  was  affected  bv  internal  circumstances  such  as 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Need  I  say  that  the  result  was  in  the 
negative. 

The  admirable  work  of  Lagrange  on  the  libration  of  the  moon 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  matter,  it  was  not  however  so.  The 
movement  of  revolution  of  our  satellite  around  the  earth,  is  subjected 
to  perturbation  and  inequalities,  styled  secular,  and  which  were  un- 
known to  LagrangCf  or  neglected  by  him.  These  inequalities  in  the 
long  run  place  the  star,  without  speaking  of  whole  circumferences,  at 
a  baif  circumference,  or  a  circumference  and  a  half  from  the  position 
which  it  would  otherwise  occupy.  If  the  rotary  movement  did  not 
participate  in  such  perturbations  the  moon  in  the  course  of  time  would 
sueceasively  present  to  us  all  the  parts  of  her  surface.  This  event 
will  not  happen,  as  the  halfsphere  of  the  moon  now  invisible  will  be 
invisible  for  ever.  Laplace  has  shown  indeed  that  the  earth  by  its 
attraction,  introduces  into  the  rotary  movement  of  the  lunar  spheroid, 
the  secular  inequalities  which  exist  in  the  revolving  movement.  Such 
researches  show  the  power  of  mathematical  analysis  in  all  its  bril- 
liancy. Synthesis  would  have  led  veiy  difficulty  to  the  finding  out  of 
truths  so  dioeply  hidden  in  the  complicated  actions  of  a  multitude  of 
fbroes. 

We  f  bould  be  uspardonaUe  if  we  forgot  to  place  in  the  fint  ranki 


among  the  works  of  Laplace,  the  perfecting  of  the  Lunar  Tables.  This 
perfecting,  in  truth,  baa  for  its  immediate  end  the  rapidity  of  distant 
maritime  communications,  and  that  which  is  of  inOnitely  greater  value 
than  any  mercantile  consideration,  the  preservation  of  seamen's  lives. 
Thanks  to  unparalleled  sagacity,  unbounded  perseverance,  and  ardour 
always  youthful  and  influential  on  his  able  fellow  labourers,  Laplace 
solved  the  problem  of  the  longitude,  more  completely  than  any  had 
dared  to  hope  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  more  exactly  than  the 
nautical  art  required  in  its  greatest  refinement.  The  ship,  the  play- 
thing of  the  winds  and  storms,  has  no  longer  to  fear  being  left  adrift 
in  tbe  immensity  of  the  ocean.  An  intelligent  view  of  the  starry 
sphere  will  teach  the  pilot,  everywhere  and  always,  what  is  his  dis- 
tance from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  extreme  perfection  of  the 
actual  Lunar  Tables  gives  to  Laplace  the  right  of  being  reckoned 
amouff  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  the  beginning  of  1611  Galileo  thought  he  found  in  the  eclipses 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  a  simple  aod  rigorous  solution  of  the 
famous  nautical  problem.  Active  negociations  even  were  thenceforth 
commenced  to  introduce  the  new  mode  on  board  numerous  vessels  of 
Spain  and  Holland.  The  negotiations  failed.  From  the  discussion 
the  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  exact  observation  of  the  satellites 
would  require  powerful  telescopes,  and  such  telescopes  could  not  be 
employed  in  a  ship  tossed  about  by  the  waves.  The  method  of  Gali- 
leo appeared  at  least  to  preserve  all  its  merits  on  dry  land,  and  to 
J>romise  geography  great  improvements.  These  hopes  were  however 
bund  to  be  premature.  The  movements  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
are  not  nearly  so  simple  as  the  immortal  inventor  of  this  method  of 
taking  the  longitude  supposed.  It  has  required  three  generations  of 
astronomers  aod  geometers  to  labour  with  firmness  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  strongest  perturbations.  It  has  required  in  fine  that  La- 
place should  bring  in  the  midst  of  them  the  torch  of  mathematical 
analysis  to  give  the  tables  of  these  little  stars  all  the  precision,  re- 
quisite ana  desirable.  New  nautical  ephemerides  give  five  or  ten 
J  ears  beforehand  the  indication  of  the  hour  at  which  the  satellites  of 
upiter  will  be  eclipsed  and  reappear.  The  calculation  does  not  yield 
in  exactness  to  direct  observation.  In  this  group  of  stars  considered 
apart,  Liplace  found  perturbations  analagous  to  those  which  the  planets 
sustain.  The  promptitude  of  the  revolutions  reveals  among  them  in 
a  sufficiently  short  space  of  time  changes  which  centuries  alone  would 
develope  in  the  solar  system.  Although  the  satellites  have  a  diame- 
ter hardly  appreciable,  even  under  the  best  telescopes,  our  illustrious 
fellow-countiyman  determined  their  masses.  He  discovered  in  fine 
in  their  movements,  simple  and  extremely  remarkable  relations  be- 
tween the  relative  positions  of  these  little  stars,  and  which  are  called 
the  laws  of  Laplace.  Posterity  will  not  blot  out  this  designation,  they 
will  think  it  natural  that  the  name  of  such  a  great  astronomer  should 
be  written  in  the  firmament  alongside  of  that  of  Kepler. 

Let  us  quote  two  or  three  of  the  laws  of  Laplace.  If,  after  having 
added  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  first  satellite  the  double  of  that  of 
the  third,  we  subtract  from  the  sum  triple  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
second,  the  result  will  be  exactly  equal  to  180  degrees,  or  half  a  cir- 
cumference. Would  it  not  be  really  extraordinary  if  the  three  satel- 
lites should  have  been  placed  originally  at  distances  from  Jupiter,  and 
in  respective  positions,  which  were  constantly  and  rigorously  to  main- 
tain the  before-named  conditions  ?  Laplace  replied  to  this  question 
by  showing  that  there  is  no  occasion  the  law  should  be  rigorous  in  the 
origin.  The  mutual  action  of  the  satellites  must  have  led  to  the  pre- 
sent mathematical  state,  if  once  the  distances  and  positions  complied 
with  the  law  in  an  approximate  manner.  This  first  law  is  equally 
true  when  the  synodic  elements  are  emplo^^ed.  It  thence  evidently 
results  that  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter  can  never  be  eclipsed 
at  once.  We  see  what  we  must  believe  as  to  a  recent  observation  so 
much  celebrated,  and  during  which  certain  astronomers  saw  momen- 
tarily none  of  the  four  satelTites  around  the  planet.  That  in  no  wise 
authorises  us  to  suppose  them  eclipsed  :  a  satellite  disappears  when 
it  projects  itself  upon  the  central  part  of  the  luminous  disc  of  Jupiter, 
and  also  when  it  passes  behind  the  opaque  body  of  the  planet. 

Another  very  simple  law  is  this,  to  which  are  subject  the  mean 
movements  of  the  same  satellites  of  Jupiter.  If  we  add  to  the  mean 
movement  of  the  first  satellite  double  the  mean  movement  of  the  third, 
the  sum  is  exactly  equal  to  thrice  the  mean  movement  of  the  second. 
This  numerical  conjunction,  perfectly  correct,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  system  of  the  world  if  Laplace  had 
not  proved  that  toe  law  could  only  have  been  applied  at  the  origin, 
and  that  the  mutual  action  of  the  satellites  had  sufficed  to  make  it 
rigorous.  The  illustrious  geometer,  pushing  his  researches  to  their 
minutest  ramifications,  arrived  at  this  result.  The  action  of  Jupiter 
co-ordinates  the  rotary  movement  of  the  satellites,  in  such  manner 
that,  without  regard  to  secular  perturbations,  the  duration  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  fint  latellitei  plui  twice  the  duration  of  the  rotation  of  the 
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third,  formi  a  sum  constantly  eqnal  to  thrice  the  duration  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  second. 

By  a  deference,  modesty,  and  timidity,  without  a^y  plausible  grounds, 
our  workmen,  in  the  last  century,  had  gitren  up  to  the  English  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  construction  of  astronomical  ipstruroents.  Thns  let  us 
openly  acknowledge  it,  at  the  time  when  Herschel  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel  made  his  beautiful  observations,  there  existed  in  France 
no  means  of  following  them  and  developing  them  ;  we  bad  not  even 
the  means  of  verifyipg  them,  Qappily  for  the  scientipc  honour  of  our 
country,  mathematical  analysis  is  a  powerful  instrument,  Laplace 
proved  it  so  well  that  on  a  solemp  occasion  he  foresaw  from  the  depths 
of  his  studyf  and  minutely  announced,  what  tbe  skilful  astronomer  of 
Windsor  was  goiog  to  see  bv  making  use  of  the  largest  telescopes 
which  had  ever  come  from  the  hand  of  man,  Wbeq  Qalileo,  in  the 
beginning  of  1610,  directed  toward  Saturn  a  very  weak  telescope  re- 
cently made  by  his  own  hands,  he  saw  that  this  planet  is  only  an  or- 
dinary globe,  without  however  being  able  to  give  an  esact  account  of 
its  real  form.  The  expression  tri-corpus,  by  which  the  illustrious 
Florentine  philosopher  summed  up  his  reflections,  implied  an  idea 
completely  erroneous.  Our  fellow-countryman  Roberval  was  much 
more  happily  inspired ;  but  from  want  of  having  given  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  his  hypothesis  and  his  observations,  ne  abandoned  to  Huy- 
gens  the  honour  of  bein^  considered  the  author  of  the  true  theory  of 
the  phenomena  which  this  admirable  planet  presents.  Eferybody  now 
knows  that  Saturn  is  composed  of  a  globe  900  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  and  of  a  ring.  This  ring  does  not  touch  the  inner  globe  at  any 
point,  it  is  everywhere  removed  20,000  miles.  Observations  carry 
the  breadth  of  the  ring  to  30,000  miles.  The  thickness  is  certainly 
not  250  miles.  Except  an  obscure  streak,  which,  guing  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ring,  divides  it  into  two  parts  of  unecjual  breadth 
and  dissimilar  brightness,  this  strange  colossal  bridge  without  piers 
had  never  presented  to  the  most  experienced  and  most  able  observers 
either  spot  or  pertuberance  capable  of  deciding  whether  it  were  im- 
movable Of  gifted  with  a  rotary  movement,  Laplace  copsidered  that 
it  was  little  probable,  if  the  ring  were  immovable,  that  its  constituent 
parts  should  resist,  l^  their  simple  adherence,  the  attractive  and  con- 
tinual  action  of  the  planet,  A  movement  of  rotation  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind  as  the  conservative  principle,  and  he  determined  the  ye- 
quisite  speed ;  the  speed  thus  calculated  is  equal  to  that  which  Her- 
schel deduced  later  from  extremelv  delicate  observations.  The  two 
parts  of  the  ring,  being  placed  at  diflerent  distances  from  the  planet, 
could  not  fail  to  be  aiTected  from  the  action  of  the  sun  with  diflferent 
movements  of  precession.  The  planes  of  the  two  rings  should  thus, 
it  seemed,  be  generally  inclined  to  each  other,  while  observation  in- 
cessantly shows  t)iem  confused  together.  It  was  then  requisite  that  a 
cause  should  exist  capable  of  neutralizing  the  solar  action.  In  a  paper 
published  in  Feb,  1789,  Laplace  found  that  this  cause  must  be  the 
flattening  of  Saturn,  produced  by  a  rapid  rotary  motion  of  that  planet, 
of  which  Herschel  announced  the  existence  in  Au|;ust  1789.  It  will 
be  remarked  how  the  eye  of  the  mind  can,  in  certain  caseS}  supply  the 
most  powerful  telescopes,  and  lead  to  astronomical  discoveries  of  the 
highest  order. 

Let  us  descend  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  discoveries  of  Laplace 
will  be  found  neither  less  important  nor  less  worthy  of  his  genius. 
The  tides,  that  phenomena  which  an  ancient  in  despair  called  "  the 
tomb  of  human  curiosity,''  have  been,  by  Laplace,  connected  with  an 
analytical  theory,  in  which  the  physical  conditions  of  the  question 
figure  for  the  first  time.  Thus  calculators,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our 
maritime  coasts,  hazard  themselves  now  in  foretelling  several  years  in 
advance  the  circumstances  of  hour  and  height  of  great  tides,  without 
any  further  disquietude  as  to  the  result,  than  if  it  concerned  the  phases 
of  an  eclipse.  There  exists  between  the  phenomena  of  the  flow,  ebb, 
and  alternative  actions  which  the  sun  and  moon  exercise  on  the  liquid 
stratum  which  covers  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  an  intimate  neces- 
sary connection,  in  which  Laplace,  making  use  of  twenty  years  obser- 
vations at  Brest,  determined  the  value  of  the  mass  of  our  satellite. 
Science  now  knows  that  75  moons  would  be  reauisite  to  form  a  weight 
equivalent  to  that  of  our  earthly  globe,  and  this  is  due  to  the  atten- 
tive and  minute  study  of  the  oscillations  of  the  ocean.  We  only  know 
of  one  means  of  adding  to  the  profound  admiration  which  all  attentive 
minds  will  doubtless  feel  for  theories  susceptible  of  such  consequences. 
An  historical  quotation  will  supply  us  with  it :  we  will  recall  that  in 
1631,  in  his  celebrated  Dialogues,  the  illustrious  Galileo  was  far  from 
seeine  the  mathematical  connections  whence  Laplace  deduced  such 
beautiful,  such  evident,  and  such  useful  results  that  he  charged  as 
inepiia  the  loose  conception  of  Kepler  of  attributing  to  lunar  attrac- 
tion a  certain  part  in  the  daily  and  periodical  movements  of  the  waves, 
Laplace  did  not  confine  himself  to  extending  them  so  widely,  to  per- 
fecting in  a  manner  so  essential  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  waves ; 
he  considered  fmrtber  the  pbeporaenon  undex  qoit^  a  new  Vg^i  it  was 


be  who  first  treated  of  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea*  The 
systems  of  solid  or  liquid  bodies  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of  equili- 
brium, which  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  In  the  former,  in  firm 
or  stable  equilibrium,  the  system  slightly  removed  from  its  primitive 
position,  incessantly  tends  to  return  to  it.  In  the  unstable  equilibrium, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  shock  in  the  beginning  may,  in  the  long 
run,  become  enormous.  If  the  equilibrium  of  the  waves  is  of  the 
latter  kind,  waves  engendered  by  the  action  of  the  win^i  by  earth- 
auakes,  and  by  sudden  movements  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  migbt,  in 
toe  end,  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  highest  mountains.  The 
geologist  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeking  in  these  prodigious 
oscillations  for  rational  explanations  of  a  great  number  of  pnenonieiia, 
but  the  world  would  be  exposed  to  new  and  terrible  cataclysom. 
People  may  be  comforted ;  Laplace  has  proved  that  the  equilibrium 
of  tne  ocean  is  stable,  but  on  the  express  condition,  elsewhere  estab- 
lished by  certain  facts,  that  the  mean  density  of  the  liauid  mass  be 
inferior  to  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  For  the  actual  sea  always 
remaining  in  the  same  state,  let  us  substitute  an  ocean  of  mercurv, 
and  stability  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  will  frequeotly 
leave  its  bounds  to  devastate  continents  even  in  the  snowy  regions 
lost  in  the  clouds.  Do  we  not  remark  how  every  analytical  research 
of  Laplace  has  shown,  in  the  universe  and  in  our  globe,  conditions  of 
order  and  durabilitv. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  great  geometer,  who  had  so  well  suc- 
ceeded in  the  study  of  the  ocean  tides,  should  not  study  the  tides  of 
the  atmosphere ;  that  he  should  not  subject  to  the  delicate  and  defini- 
tive proofs  of  rigorous  calculation,  the  opinions,  generally  spread, 
touching  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  lieight  of  the  barometer, 
and  on  other  meteorological  phenomena.  Laplace,  in  truth,  has  de* 
voteii  a  chapter  of  his  beautiful  work  to  the  examination  of  the  fluc- 
tuations which  the  attractive  force  of  the  moon  can  effect  on  our  at- 
mosphere. It  results  from  these  researches  that  at  Paris  the  lunar 
flux  measured  on  the  barometer  is  nowise  sensible.  The  value  of  this 
flux,  obtained  by  the  discussion  of  a  long  series  of  obeervatioos«  has 
not  exceeded  two  hundredths  of  a  millimeter,  (t^  of  an  inch  J  a 
quantity  inferior  to  those  for  which  it  is  possible  to  answer  in  the 
actual  state  of  meteorological  science.  The  calculation  tawliichl 
have  just  referred  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  considerations  to 
which  I  had  recourse  in  another  article  of  the  Annuaire,  wbao  I  en- 
deavoured to  establish  that  if  the  moon  modifies,  more  or  less,  aoeord- 
ing  to  its  diflecent  phases,  the  height  of  the  barometei^  it  is  not  by 
attraction. 

No  one  was  ever  more  ingenious  than  Laplace  in  laying  bold  of  the 
relations  and  intimate  connections  between  phenomena  appareelly 
different;  no  one  showed  more  ability  in  drawing  important  conclt- 
sions  from  these  unexpected  oemparitons.  Toward  the  end  of  bis 
days,  for  instance,  he  upset  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  observations  of  the  moon,  the  cosmogonic  theories  of  Buf^n  ajxt 
Bailly,  so  long  in  vogue,  Aooording  to  these  theories  the  earth 
moved  towards  an  inevitable  and  approaching  congelation.  L^plsKie, 
who  never  contented  himself  with  a  vague  expression,  endeavoured 
to  determine  by  numbers  the  great  speed  of  cooling  in  our  globe, 
which  Buffon  had  so  eloquently,  but  so  gratuitously  annonneed.  No- 
thing could  be  more  simple,  better  connected,  or  wore  demonatratm^, 
than  the  chain  of  deductions  of  the  celebrated  geometer.  A  body 
lessens  in  its  dimensions  when  it  cools.  According  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  a  rotary  body  wBicb  contracts  »a»i 
inevitaU^  turn  faster  and  fastir.  The  day  at  all  periods  has  had  for 
its  duration  the  time  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  if  the  earth  cooled  down 
the  day  must  incessantly  shorten.  But  there  is  a  means  of  disoof  e? ii^ 
whether  the  duration  of  the  day  has  varied :  it  is  to  examine  in  emcii 
century  what  has  been  the  arc  of  the  celestial  sphere  whkb  the  aoou 
has  traversed  during  the  time  that  the  astronomers  of  the  period  called 
a  day,  during  the  time  that  the  earth  empioya  to  make  a  revcdutioo 
on  itself ;  the  speed  of  the  moon  being  in  truth  independent  of  the 
duration  of  the  rotation  of  our  globe.  Now  take  with  lApiace,  iu 
known  tables,  the  slightest  values,  if  you  like,  of  the  dilatations  or  coo- 
tractions  to  which  solid  bodies  are  subject  from  chaiigee  in  tempera- 
ture ;  then  search  in  the  annals  of  Greek,  Arab,  and  modern  astroAomy 
to  find  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon,  and  Uie  great  geometer  will 
from  these  daia  bring  the  invincible  proof  that  in  2000  years  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  globe  has  not  varied  the  hundredth  part  of  a  cen- 
tigrade degree.  There  is  no  effect  of  eloquence  which  can  reiisi  Uip 
authority  of  a  similar  argument,  the  power  of  such  figures.  MaUie- 
matics  have  in  all  times  been  implacable  adversaries  of  soteatific 
romances. 

The  fall  of  bodies,  if  it  were  not  a  phenomeaa  of  eveiy  momeol« 
would  excite  justly,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the  artomhrnmit  of 
men.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  indeed,  than  to  see  a  mass  iactt, 
tbat  Is  to  say  depdved  of  will|  a  mast  whlcti  csm  \m%  »  pc9p«Miiy 
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to  iiaoTe  in  one  dtrectlon  more  than  another,  precipitate  itself  towards 
the  earth  as  toon  as  it  ceases  to  be  upheld.  Nature  engenders  the 
weight  of  bodies  by  wajs  so  concealed,  so  much  beyond  we  reach  of 
our  senses,  and  the  ordinary  resources  of  human  intellect,  that  the 
phllosonbers  who,  in  antiquity,  thought  thev  could  explain  everything 
mechanically,  aecordioe  to  toe  simple  evolutions  of  atoms,  excepted 
weight.  Descartes  tried  what  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and 
the ir  schools  had  thought  impossible.  He  made  the  fall  of  terrestrial 
bodies  depend  on  the  action  of  a  whirlwind  of  very  subtile  matter  cir- 
culating around  our  globe.  The  real  improvement  which  the  illus- 
irious  Hoygens  added  to  the  ingenious  conception  of  our  fellow-coun- 
tryman were  far,  however,  from  giving  clearness  and  precision  to  it, 
those  characteristic  attributes  of  truth.  Those  appreciate  very  ill  the 
direction,  the  bearing  of  one  of  the  greatest  Questions  in  which  the 
modems  have  engaeed,  who  see  Newton  come  forth  victorious  from  a 
contest  in  which  his  two  immortal  predecessors  had  succumbed* 
Newton  no  more  discovered  the  cause  of  gravitation  than  Galileo  had 
done.  Two  bodies  near  each  other  approach.  Newton  did  not  seek 
the  natnre  of  the  power  which  produced  this  effect.  The  power 
exists,  he  calls  it  by  the  name  of  attraction,  but  with  the  warning*  that 
the  term  from  his  pen  implies  no  fixed  idea  touching  the  mode  of 
physical  action,  according  to  which  gravitation  arises  and  is  brought 
mto  action.  Attractive  force  once  admitted  as  a  fact,  Newton  follows 
it  up  and  studies  it  in  terrestrial  phenomena,  in  the  revolution  of  the 
moon,  planets,  satellites,  comets,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  pro- 
duces from  this  incomparable  labour  the  mathematical,  simple,  and 
uoirersal  characters  of  the  forces  which  preside  over  the  movements 
of  all  the  stars  which  compose  our  planetary  system.  The  loud  ap- 
plauses of  the  learned  world  did  not  prevent  the  immortal  author  of 
the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  from  bearing  isolated  voices  pro- 
noonee,  as  the  occasion  of  universal  attraction,  the  words  '*  occult 
qualities."  This  word  made  Newton  and  his  most  devoted  and  en- 
Uinsiastie  disciples  give  up  the  reserve  which  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  observe.  Then  were  banished  to  the  class  of  the  ignorant 
those  who  considered  attraction  as  an  essential  property  of  matter,  as 
the  mysterious  index  of  a  sort  of  charm ;  who  supposed  that  two 
bodies  could  act  upon  each  other  without  the  intermediation  of  a  third 
body :  then  this  power  became  in  every  place  either  the  resultant  of 
the  effort  made  by  a  certain  fluid  (ether),  to  escape  into  the  free 
regions  of  space,  where  its  density  is  at  its  maximum,  towards  the 
pUnetary  bodies  around  which  it  exists  in  the  greatest  state  of  rare- 
uction,  or  either  the  consequence  of  the  impulse  of  some  fluid  medium. 
Newton  never  explained  himself  categorically  on  the  manner  in 
which  an  impulse,  the  physical  cause  of  the  attractive  power  of  mat- 
ter, could  arise,  at  least  in  our  solar  system.  But  we  have  now  very 
«troi]g  reasons  for  believing  that  in  writing  the  word  impulse  the  great 
eeooeter  was  thinking  of  the  systematic  ideas  of  Varignon  and  Natio 
de  Dttillier,  later  restored  and  'perfected  by  Lesage ;  these  ideas,  in 
fact,  had  been  communicated  to  him  before  publication.  According 
to  Lesage's  ideas,  there  are  in  the  regions  of  space  corpuscles  moving 
themselves  in  all  possible  directions,  and  wuh  excessive  rapidity. 
The  author  gave  to  these  corpuscles  the  name  of  ultra-mondane  cor- 
poscule.  Their  aggregate  composed  the  gravific  fluid,  if,  however, 
the  designation  of  fluid  could  be  applied  to  a  collection  of  particles 
having  no  connection  together.  An  unique  body,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  ittch  an  ocean  of  movable  corpuscles,  woold  remain  in  repose, 
ftioce  it  would  be  equally  pushed  in  every  direction.  On  the  other 
two  bodies  would  move  towards  each  other,  for  their  regardant  sur- 
faces would  no  longer  be  struck,  In  the  direction  of  the  line  which 
would  join  them,  by  the  ultra-mondane  corpuscles  $  for  there  would 
then  exist  currents  of  which  the  effect  would  no  lon&er  be  destroyed 
by  counter  currents.  It  is  easily  seen  that  two  bodies  placed  in  the 
gravific  fluid  would  tend  to  approach,  with  an  intensity  which  would 
vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distances.  If  attraction 
is  tne  result  of  the  impulsion  of  a  fluid,  its  action  should  employ  a 
finite  time  in  passing  through  the  immense  spaces  which  separate  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  sun  would  then  be  suddenly  annibllated,  so 
iliat  after  the  catastrophe,  mathematically  speaking,  the  earth  would 
tftili  feet  its  attraction  for  some  time.  The  contrary  would  happen  on 
the  sudden  birth  of  a  planet;  a  certain  time  would  transpire  before 
the  attractive  action  of  the  new  star  wonld  be  felt  on  our  globe. 
Several  geometers  of  the  last  century  believed  that  attraction  was  not 
instantaneously  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another;  they  even 
gifted  it  with  a  very  slight  velocity  of  propagation.  Daniel  Bemouilli 
for  instance,  wishing  to  explain  bow  the  highest  tide  arrives  on  our 
comets  a  day  and  a  half  after  the  syzygies,  that  is  to  say,  a  day  and  a 
half  after  the  epochs  when  the  sun  and  moon  have  been  most  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  production  of  this  ma^ificent  phenomenon, 
admits  that  tbe  lunar  action  employed  all  this  time  (a  day  and  a  half) 
iQ  cransmitting  iteelf  from  the  moon  to  the  sea.    Such  a  low  velocity 


could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  mechanical  explanations  of  the 
weight  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  explanation,  indeed,  impe- 
riously supposes  that  the  proper  velocity  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
comparatively  Insensible  to  that  of  the  gravific  fluid. 

Before  having  found  that  the  actual  diminution  of  eccentricity  in 
the  earthly  orbit  is  the  real  cause  of  the  acceleration  observed  in  the 
movement  of  the  moon,  Laplace,  on  his  side,  had  sought  whether  this 
mysterious  acceleration  did  not  depend  on  the  successive  propagation 
of  attraction.  Calculation  for  a  moment  made  the  supposition  plausi- 
ble. He  showed  that  the  gradual  propagation  of  attraction  would 
inevitably  introduce  into  the  movement  of  our  satellite  a  per- 
turbation proportionate  to  tbe  square  of  the  time  lapsed,  beginning 
with  any  epoch ;  that  to  represent  numerically  the  results  of  astrono- 
mical observations,  it  would  be  by  no  means  necessary  to  attribute  to 
attraction  low  velocities ;  that  a  propagation  eight  million  times  more 
rapid  than  that  of  light  would  satisfy  aU  these  phenomena.  Although 
the  true  cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  oe  now  well  known,  the 
ingenious  calculation  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  does  not  the  less 
preserve  it<t  place  in  science.  In  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  tbe 
perturbation  dependant  on  the  successive  propagation  of  attraction 
which  this  calculation  points  out,  has  a  certain  existence.  The  con- 
nection between  the  velocity  and  the  perturbation  is  such  that  one  of 
the  two  quantities  leads  to  the  numerical  knowledge  of  the  other. 
But  by  giving  to  the  perturbation  tbe  maximum  value  which  observa- 
tions allow  wnen  they  are  corrected  by  the  known  acceleration  arising 
from  the  change  of  eccentricity  in  the  earthly  orbit  we  find  for  the 
velocity  of  the  attractive  force— fifty  million  times  the  speed  of  light. 
By  recollecting  that  this  number  is  a  minimum  limit,  and  that  the 
speed  of  the  luminous  rays  equals  200,000  miles  per  second,  those 
philosophers  who  pretend  to  explain  attraction  by  tbe  impulse  of  a 
fluid.  Will  see  what  prodigious  velocities  they  have  to  satisfy.  The 
reader  will  here  again  remark  with  what  sagacity  Laplace  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  phenomena  best  adapted  to  throw  light  on 
the  ardous  Questions  of  celestial  physics ;  and  with  what  good  fortune 
he  explored  them,  bringing  forth  numerical  conclusions  before  which 
the  mind  becomes  confusea. 

The  author  of  the  MScanique  CSleste  admitted  with  Newton  that 
light  is  composed  of  material  molecules  of  excessive  tenuity,  and 
gjfled  in  free  space  with  a  velocity  of  200,000  miles  per  second. 
However  we  must  warn  those  who  would  take  advantage^  of  this  im- 
posing authority  that  the  principal  argument  of  Laplace  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  emission  was  the  possibility  of  subjecting  everything 
in  it  to  simple  and  rigorous  calculation,  while  the  undulatory  theory 
presented  to  analysis,  and  still  offers  immense  difficulties.  It  was  ma- 
terial for  a  geometer  who  bad  so  elej^antly  connected  with  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces,  the  laws  of  simple  refraction  to  which  light 
obeys  in  the  atmosphere,  and  of  double  refraction  which  it  obeys  in 
certain  crystals,  should  not  abandon  this  path  before  having  mathema- 
tically ascertained  the  impossibility  of  arriving  in  the  same  manner  at 
elausible  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  dif&action  and  polarisation, 
iesides  the  care  which  Laplace  always  took  to  push  his  researches  as 
much  as  possible  to  numerical  deductions  will  permit  philosophers, 
who  undertake  a  complete  comparison  of  the  two  rival  theories  of 
light,  to  seek  in  the  MScanique  CSleBte,  the  data  of  many  comparisons 
very  striking  and  full  of  interest.  Is  liffht  an  emanation  from  the  sun  ? 
does  that  star  dart  at  every  moment  and  in  all  directions,  a  part  of  its 
own  substance  ?  does  it  diminish  gradually  in  mass  or  volume  ?  The 
solar  attraction  of  our  globe  would  then  become  less  and  less  con- 
siderable; the  radius  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  fail  to  increase,  and  the  length  of  the  year  would  receive  a  cor- 
responding augmentation.  That  is  with  every  one  the  result  of  a 
first  glance.  By  applying  analytical  calculation  to  the  qiiestion,  by 
descending  thus  to  numerical  applications  by  the  help  of  the  more 
precise  results  of  observation  as  to  tbe  duration  of  the  year  in  different 
ages.  Laplace  proved  that  in  2000  years  a  constant  emission  of  lig^ht 
has  not  diminished  the  mass  of  the  sun  one  two  thousandth  part  of  its 
primitive  value. 

Our  illustrious  fellow-countryman  never  proposed  to  himself  any- 
thing vague  or  indeterminate.  His  constant  object  was  the  explana- 
tion of  some  grand  natural  phenomena,  according  to  the  inflexible  rules 
of  mathematical  analysis.  No  philosopher,  no  geometer  more  care- 
fully kept  himself  in  check  against  the  spirit  ofsystematizing.  No 
one  feared  more  the  scientific  errors  whicQ  imasination  brin|^  forth, 
when  it  is  not  circumscribed  with  the  bounds  of  facts,  calculation  and 
analogy.  Once,  once  only,  Laplace  oast  himself  like  Kepler,  like 
Descartes,  like  Leibnitz,  like  Buffon,  in  the  reign  of  conjecture.  His 
conception  was  then  notiiingless  than  a  cosmogony. 

All  planets  revolve  around  the  sun  from  west  to  east,  and  in  planes 
which  form  with  each  other  very  slight  angles.  The  satellites  move 
around  their  respective  planets  like  the  planets  around  the  sun,  that 
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is  to  lay,  from  west  to  east  The  planets  and  the  satellitesi  of  which 
the  inovemeots  of  rotation  can  be  observed  equally  turn  on  their  cen- 
tres from  west  to  east.  In  fine  the  rotarv  movement  of  the  son  is  also 
affected  from  west  to  east.  There  is  therefore  a  total  of  forty-three 
nK>veroents  similarly  directed.  By  the  calculation  of  probsibilities 
there  are  more  than  four  thousand  milliards  to  one  against  this  simi- 
litude indirection  of  so  many  movements  being  the  effect  of  chance. 
Buffon  is,  I  believe,  the  first  who  has  attempted  to  give  an  account  of 
this  singularity  of  our  solar  system.  Wishing  to  abstain  from  resort- 
ing in  the  explanation  of  phenomena  to  causes  out  of  nature,  the  cele- 
brated academician  sought  a  physical  origin  or  what  is  common  in 
the  movement  of  so  many  stars ;  of  so  many  stars,  different  in  their 
size,  forms,  and  distances,  from  the  principal  centre  of  attraction. 
This  origin  he  thoueht  he  had  found  by  making  this  triple  supposi- 
tion ;  a  comet  fell  obliquely  on  the  sun ;  it  pushed  before  it  a  torrent 
of  fluid  matter;  this  matter,  transported  according  to  its  different  de- 
grees of  levity,  more  or  less  far  from  the  sun,  formed  bv  concentration 
all  the  known  planets.  The  bold  hypothesis  of  Buflon  is  subject  to 
insurmountable  difficulties,  I  have  already  sufficiently  illustratea  them 
in  my  notice  on  comets.  I  may  therefore  confine  myself  to  pointing 
out  here  in  a  few  words  the  cosmogonic  system  which  Laplace  sul^ 
stituted  for  that  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Natural  History* 

According  to  LAplaee  the  sun  was  at  a  remote  period,  the  central 
nucleus  of  an  immense  nebulosity  which  had  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  extended  far  beyond  the  region  where  Herschel  now  moves.  At 
that  time  no  planet  existed.  The  solar  nebulosity  was  gifted  with  a 
general  movement  of  revolution  directed  from  west  to  east*  On 
cooling  down  it  could  not  fail  to  sustain  a  gradual  condensation,  and 
thenceforth  to  turn  faster  and  faster  if  the  nebulous  matter  extended 
originally  in  the  equatorial  region  as  far  as  the  limit  at  which  the 
centrifugal  force  exactly  counterbalanced  the  attractive  action  of  the 
nucleus,  the  molecules  situated  at  that  limit,  should  during  the  con- 
densation separate  from  the  rest  of  the  atmospheric  matter  and  form 
an  equatorial  zone,  a  ring  turning  separately  and  with  its  primitive 
velocity.  It  may  be  conceived  that  analagous  separations  would  take 
place  at  different  periods,  that  is  to  say,  at  various  distances  from  the 
nucleus,  in  the  superior  strata  of  the  nebulosity,  and  that  they  would 
give  rise  to  a  succession  of  distinct  rings  kept  almost  in  the  same 
plane,  and  gifted  with  different  velocities.  This  once  admitted,  we 
easily  see  that  the  indefinite  preservation  of  the  rings  would  have  re- 
quired in  their  whole  circumference  a  composition  little  probable. 
Each  of  them  broke  then  in  its  turn  into  several  masses  which  were 
endowed,  as  it  is  easily  to  be  conceded,  with  a  rotary  movement  in  the 
common  direction  of  revolution,  and  which  on  account  of  their  fluidity 
assumed  spheroidal  forms.  If  we  allow  now  that  one  of  these  sphe- 
roids may  have  swallowed  up  all  those  arising  from  the  same  ring,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  it  a  mass  superior  to  that  of  all  the  others. 
In  each  of  the  planets  in  the  vaporous  state  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  the  mind  recognizes  a  central  nucleus  gradually  increasing  in 
mass,  and  an  atmosphere  which  presents  at  its  successive  limits, 
phenomena  entirely  similar  to  those  which  the  solar  atmosphere,  pro- 
perly so  called  had  presented  to  us.  We  thus  assist  at  the  birtn  of 
the  satellites  and  of  the  ring  of  Saturn.  The  system  of  which  I  hare 
just  given  a  sketch,  has  for  its  object  to  show  how  a  nebulosity  gifted 
with  a  general  movement  of  rotation  should  in  the  long  run  transform 
itself  into  a  very  luminous  central  nucleus  (the  sun),  and  into  a  series 
of  distinct  spheroidal  planets,  distant  one  from  another,  all  moving 
around  the  central  sun  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive  movement  of 
the  nebulosity ;  and  how  these  planets  would  thus  have  around  their 
centres  movements  of  rotation  similarly  directed,  how  in  fine  the 
satellites,  when  formed,  could  not  fail  to  turn  on  themselves  and 
around  the  planets  which  carry  them  along,  in  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  of  those  planets,  and  of  their  circulating  movement  around 
the  sun.  We  have  just  observed  conformably  with  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  the  forces  with  which  the  particles  of  the  nebulosity  were 
primitively  gifted,  in  the  movements  of  rotation  and  circulation  of  the 
distinct  and  compact  to  which  these  particles  had  given  rise  by  ag- 
glomeration. But  in  so  doing  we  make  only  a  single  step.  The  pri- 
mitive movement  of  rotation  in  the  nebulosity  ooes  not  result  from 
simple  attractions ;  this  movement  seems  to  indicate  the  action  of  an 
impulsive  primordial  force.  Laplace  is  far  from  holding  with  respect 
to  this  the  almost  general  opmion  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians. 
<*  He  does  not  believe  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  primitively 
motionless,  would  in  the  long  run,  reunite  all  these  bodies  in  a  state 
of  repose,  around  a  common  centre  of  gravity."  He  maintains  on  the 
contrary,  that  three  bodies  without  movement,  of  which  two  should 
be  much  larger  in  mass  than  the  third,  would  not  agglomerate  into  an 
homogeneous  mass,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases,  in  general  the  two 
larger  bodies  would  unite  together,  while  the  third  would  revolve 
around  the  common  centre  of  gravity.    Attraction  would  thus  become 


the  cause  of  a  kind  of  motion  to  which  impulse  would  seem  alone 
capable  of  giving  birth. 
In  might  in  truth  be  believed  that  in  laying  down  this  part  of  his 

g^tem,  Laplace  had  before  his  eyes  the  words  which  JeanJacqoei 
ousseau  bad  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Savoyard  curate,  and  which 
he  endeavoured  to  refute.  '<  Newton  has  discovered  the  law  of  at- 
traction," says  the  author  of  Emile,  '<  but  attraction  alone  would  looo 
reduce  the  universe  to  a  motionless  mass ;  to  this  law  it  has  been  re- 
quisite to  add  a  projectile  force  to  make  the  heavenly  bodies  describe 
curves.  Let  Descartes  tell  us  what  physical  law  has  made  his  vortices 
turn  round ;  let  Newton  show  to  us  the  hand  which  directed  the 
planets  on  tangent  of  their  orbits." 

According  to  the  cosmogonic  ideas  of  Laplace,  comets,  in  the  origin, 
were  not  part  of  our  system;  they  have  not  been  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  matter  of  the  immense  solar  nebulosity;  they  most  be 
considered  as  small  wandering  nebulosities  which  the  attractive  force 
of  the  sun  has  deviated  from  their  primitive  path.  Those  of  the 
comets  which  penetrated  into  the  great  nebulosity  at  the  period  of  its 
condensation,  and  the  formation  of  the  planets,  fell  into  the  sun  de- 
scribing spirals,  and  would  by  their  action,  more  or  less,  remove  the 
planes  of  the  planetery  orbits  from  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator,  with 
which  they  would  otherwise  exactly  have  coincided.  As  to  the 
zodiacal  light,  that  stumbling  block  on  which  so  many  theories  have 
fallen,  it  is  composed  of  the  most  volatile  particles  of  the  primitive 
nebulosity.  These  molecules  not  having  combined  with  the  eqoato* 
rial  zones,  successively  abandoned  in  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator, 
continue  to  revole  at  the  distances  at  which  they  were  primordially, 
and  with  their  original  velocity.  The  existence  of  this  extremely 
rare  matter,  in  the  region  occupied  bv  the  earth,  and  even  onlv  in  that 
of  Venus,  seemed  irreconcileable  with  the  laws  of  mechanics ;  but 
that  was  when,  by  placing  the  zodiacal  matter  in  the  immediate  de- 
pendence of  the  solar  photosphere,  properly  so  called,  there  was  im- 
pressed on  it  an  angular  movement  of  rotation,  equal  to  that  of  this 
photosphere,  a  movement  by  means  of  which  its  entire  revolottoii 
would  only  require  twenty-five  days  and  a  half. 

Laplace  presented  "  his  conjectures  on  the  formation  of  our  solar 
svstem,  with  the  mistrust  which  everything  must  inspire  which  is  not 
the  result  of  calculation  and  observation."  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  did  not  receive  greater  developement,  particularly 
in  what  regards  the  division  of  matter  into  distinct  rings ;  perhaus  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  illustrious  author  has  not  sufficiently  explsioed 
himself  as  to  the  primitive  physical  condition,  the  molecular  condition 
of  the  nebulosity,  at  the  expense  of  which  were  formed  the  son, 
planets,  and  satellites  of  our  svstem ;  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  in 
particular  that  Laplace  should  have  thought  proper  to  pass  sosligbtlj 
over  the  possibility,  evident  according  to  him,  of  the  movements  of 
revolution,  resulting  from  the  action  of  simple  attractive  forces,  &c. 
Notwithstanding  these  omissions,  the  ideas  of  the  author  of  the  1C6- 
canique  Celeste  are  nevertheless  the  only  ones  which,  fay  their 
grandeur,  coherence,,  and  mathematical  character,  can  be  truly  con- 
sidered as  formine  a  physical  cosmogony;  the  only  ones  which  in 


the  present  day  find  a  powerful  support  in  the  results  of  the  recent 
labours  of  astronomers  on  the  nebufo    ' 
the  firmament  is  sprinkled, 


labours  of  astronomers  on  the  nebulosities  of  every  kind  with  which 


In  this  analysis  we  have  thought  proper  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  Miearu'qim  CSleate.  The  System  of  the  World  and  the  Analy- 
tical Theory  of  Probabilities  would  not  require  less  developement 
The  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World  is  the  Micaniqm  Cilate. 
stripped  of  its  grand  panalopy  of  analytical  formulas,  through  which, 
must  indispensably  pass  every  astronomer  who,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Plato,  wishes  to  know  '*what  figures"  govern  the  material 
universe.  It  is  in  the  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World  that 
persons  unacquainted  with  mathematics  must  seek  an  exact  and  suffi- 
cient idea  of  the  methods  to  which  physical  astronomy  owes  its  as- 
tonishing progres.  This  work,  written  with  noble  simplicity,  exqui- 
site propriety  of  expression,  and  scrupulous  correctness,  condodes 
with  an  abridgement  of  the  history  of  astronomy,  now  classed,  by  an 
unanimous  judgment,  among  the  finest  monuments  of  the  French 
language.  It  has  often  been  regretted  that  Cesar,  in  his  immortal 
Commentaries,  has  confined  himself  to  the  relation  of  his  own  casf 
paigns;  the  astronomical  commentaries  of  Laplace  extend  to  the 
origin  of  society.  The  endeavours  made  in  all  ages  to  snatch  from 
the  firmament  new  truths  are  there  analysed  with  justioe,  deamesi, 
and  profundity ;  it  is  genius  constituting  itself  the  impartial  appre- 
ciator  of  genius.  Laplace  alway  remained  at  the  head  of  this  grand 
mission,  and  his  work  will  be  read  with  respect  as  long  as  the  toKb  of 
science  shall  give  forth  light. 

The  calculation  of  probabilities,  kept  within  proper  limits,  interest^ 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  mathematician,  the  expenmenteUsts,  and  the 
statesman*  From  the  period,  already  remote,  wnen  Patcal  and  Femst 
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nal  Uid  down  the  fint  principles  of  it,  it  hftt  lendered,  «n4  difflv 
renders,  eminent  senrice.  It  is  the  ealcalttion  of  |mMbilities,w1iiob 
after  harin^  regulated  the  best  arrangements  of  Tables  eC  Popiilatien 
and  Mortality,  teaches  us  bow  to  draw  from  tlie  figures,  igenerallf  «o 
faadlj  interpreted,  preoise  and  useful  condusloas;  it  is  the  esAcnliAften 
of  probabilities  which  alone  can  regulate  with  tqpitf  the  ratesof  pre- 
miums of  insurance,  subscriptions  to  tontines,  poundage  for  soiperan* 
nuations,  annuities,  discounts,  && ;  it  is  under  its  attaeks  that  the 
lottery,  and  so  msny  shamefd  snares  set  faf  cunnine  for  ignonmoe  and 
cupidity,  have  fioslly  succumbed.  To  sum  up  all  in  one  ward,  t%e 
Analytical  Theory  of  Probabilities  is  worthy  of  the  aotfaor  of  the 
Mleamam  Cile9ti. 

A  pbiloeopher,  whose  name  recaUs  immortal  diseoTerie8,aaid  to  Uis 
auditor,  who  were  loo  much  fascinated  with  ancient  and  bonseorated 
reputation,  ^  Remember,  that  in  matters  of  science,  the  authority  df  a 
thousand  is  not  worth  the  humble  reasonii^  of  one."  Tw«  oeaturiea 
baye  passed  over  the  words  of  (ialileo  wittiout  diminishing  iMr 
▼alue,  and  without  hiding  their  truth.  Thus,  instead  of  dispAayiiig  a 
long  list  of  illustrious  admirers  of  the  three  splendid  worka  of  Laplace, 
we  have  nreferred  just  to  glance  over  some  of  the  mighty  truths 
which  matnematics  have  there  disclosed.  Let  us  not,  however,  cany 
oar  strictness  to  excess,  and  since  chance  has  broufflrt  into  our  tnads 
a  few  unpublished  letters  of  one  of  those  men  of  genios  to  whom 
nature  has  given  the  rare  faculty  of  seizing,  at  the  first  jglanoe,  the 
cnhninating  points  of  objects,  we  may  perhaps  he  aUowedto  extract 
from  three,  two  or  three  brief  and  eharaeteristie  fragneats  on  the 
MSdEMiqne  CiU$tB  and  the  Treatise  on  Prababilities. 

On  the  27th  Vendemiaire,  in  the  year  X,  after  having  received  a 
volume  of  the  Mieanique  Cele$t$f  General  Bonaparte  wrote  to  Laplaee, 
^The  first  iix  montU  which  I  have  mt  iny  disposal,  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  perusal  of  your  fine  work.''  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  words 
''the  first  »ix  monikt!*  take  away  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  oom- 
pUmentary  letter  of  thanks,  and  contains  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  difficult  of  the  matter.  On  tbe  6tb,  Fremaire  in  the 
year  XI,  the  reading  of  a  few  chapters  of  the  volume  whieh  Laplaoe 
bad  dedicated  to  him,  was  for  the  General  **m,  new  canse  of  regret 
that  Uie  force  of  circumstances  had  placed  in  a  career  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  that  of  science.  At  least,"  added  he,  **  leameray 
desire  that  future  generations,  in  reading  the  MSeamque  CSlntet  mav 
not  forget  the  esteem  and  friendship  which  I  felt  towards  its  auUKMr.'* 
On  the  17th  Prairial,  in  the  year  XIII,  the  General,  then  Emperor, 
wrote  from  Milan,  '^The  Mieanique  Cklmte  seems  to  me  destined  to 
slked  a  new  lustre  on  the  age  in  wmch  we  live."  In  fine,  on  the  12th 
August,  1812,  Napoleon  who  had  just  received  the  Treatise  on  the 
Calculation  of  Probabilities,  wrote  from  Witepsk  the  letter  which  we 
ffive  verbatim.  ^  There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  read  with 
Siterest  your  Treatise  on  tbe  Calculations  of  Probabilities  $  now,  I 
must  confine  myself  to  expressing  tbe  satisfiietion  which  I  feel  erery 
time  that  I  see  you  publishing  new  works,  which  improve  and  extend 
the  first  of  sciences,  and  contribute  to  the  national  glory.  The  pro- 
gress and  improvement  of  mathematics  is  intimately  eonneoted  with 
tbe  prosperity  of  the  state." 

I  nave  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  task  I  had  undertrken. 
I  sl»ll  be  forgivMi,  I  hope,  for  having  shown  in  so  much  detail  the 
principal  discoveries  which  philosophv,  astronomy,  and  nsTigation, 
owe  to  our  mathematicians.    It  seemea  to  me  that,  bv  recalling  the 

Serious  past,  I  showed  to  my  contemporaries  the  whole  extent  of 
eir  dunes  towards  their  country.    In  truth,  nations  in  particular, 
should  remember  the  old  adage  **  nohk%H  oblige*  nobleness  obliges. 


GRAVESEND  TERRACE  PIER. 
(With  an  Engraving,  PkUe  XIV.) 

In  the  Journal  for  February  last  we  gave  a  general  description  of 
this  vfork,  which  is  btvug  erected  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  JoHK  Baldrt  Redman,  Civil  Engineer,  and  of  its  then  state  of  for- 
wardness, and  we  have  now  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers 
with  drawings  of  the  work,  and  a  cut  showing  the  construcUon  of  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  main  columns. 

The  principal  part  of  tbe  work  is  completed,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, tbe  foundations,  main  columns,  girders  and  platform,  and 
the  offices  or  lodges  at  tbe  entrance  with  the  clock  turret  and  belfry 
surmounting  the  same.  The  pilaster  standards  to  support  tbe  roof  are 
faed,  excepting  those  orer  the  T  bead,  and  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
upper  cornice  torming  tbe  guttering  to  the  roof;  auo  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  joists  of  Uie  platform,  and  the  architrave  and  frieie  of  the 
entablature  on  either  side  up  to  the  T  head,  where  some  of  the  stair- 
cnse  bearers  are  also  fitted.  The  foundations  of  the  columns,  con- 
aidering  the  toeality,  have  been  got  down  in  a  novel  manner.  The  cut  an* 
nezed  exhibit!  a  seetion  of  one  of  tbe  foundations  of  the  south  side  of 


\ 


the  T  head.  The  eolnmns 
W€%h  each  on  an  average 
9i  tonSf  and  are  28  feet  long, 
4  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  3  feet  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft*  and  were,  as  well 
as  tbe  cylinders  and  the  rest 
of  tbe  heavy  oastmgs,  placed 
in  position  by  means  of  tra- 
yeiling  machinery,  as  de- 
scribed in  our  former  notice. 
The  bases  of  the  columns  are 
\m^\  with  low  water  of  spring 
tides^  sliiiiding  upon  a  brick 
^=-^:^jand  stone  foundation,  which 


£> j  -TpTwag  got  in  in  the  following 
<  manner*  Cast  iron  cylinders 
6  feet  in  diameter  and  i  in. 
thick,  each  ring  being  formed 
of  fouriegiDental  plates,those 
of  each  ring  breaking  joint 
over  on&  another,  were  sunk 
down  through  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  chalk  substratum, 

ni     extraTaiing  the  ground  from 
'<^     within  them  as  they  sunk, 
^^     adding  additional  lengths  as 
•t     required  %  they  thus  formed 
]    caissons,  or  more  properly 
1    mintainre  cofferdams, the  top 
I    being  kept  always  above  the 

'    level  of  high  irater. 

The  plates  varied  in  height, 
being  5,  4  and  3  feet,  to  form 
different  beiebts  to  suit  the 
variation  in  tue  g^round  \  the 
joinU  of  those  lengths  left  in 
were  formed  with  iron  ce- 
ment, as  also  the  vertical 
joints  of  the  temporary 
lengths,  the  horizontal  ones 
being  formed  with  felt  and 
white  lend  and  gaskins  and 
grease,  for  the  oonveidence 
of  taking  to  pieces.  The 
foundations  of  the  first  tier 
of  columns  next  the  abut- 
ment were  flrotininthe  same 

__  manner  ris  the  foundations  of 
the  abutment,  wing  vralls, 
&c*,  viz.  bv  excavating  to 

i'  the  required  depth  and  sup- 

"5i  porting  the  sides  by  timber- 
mg,  the  water  firom  tbe 
river  being  kept  out  by  a 
puddle  hank.  The  cylinders 
of  tbe  2nd  and  8rd  tier  of 
columns  were  placed  within 
liirge  ones  7  feet  in  diameter, 
sunk  ;kbout  one-half  the  depth 
required  for  the  foundation, 
thoy  werr^  kept  as  well  as 
tlie  inner  cylinders  above 
high  water,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  timber  clamps  to 
prevent  them  sinking  with 
the  others;  the  6  feet  cylin- 
ders placed  within  were 
thus  relieved  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  pressure  of  the 


RaraasNoa. 

H.  W.,  high  w^ter  level  spring  tides. 

L.  W.,  low  waier  level  ditto. 

The  lowest  itrataro  is  of  chalk,  with  an  o? er- 
Uyingbed  of  flints,  the  next  above  yeUow  ground,  leaving  them  more 
sand,  then  silt,  above  which  is  mud  which  fp^e    ^o    sink,    and    giving 
forms  the  bed  of  the  river.  ^y^^  opportunity  of  guidlni 

Iging  ' 

Tbe«, 

to  tHe  T  head  foundations 

were   sunk   without   these 

outer  cylinders ;  guide  frames 

Digitiz^f  timber  were  placed  upon 


a  a,  the  cyllnders;below  this  level  were  left  la  ,t,-^  sS,  »«^Zn»  i^tw^pn 

the  ground  and  those  above  removed.         !^*°*  ,^^  ^^^^3     ul 
b,  pipe^nneeted  with  su^oS  pi^  of  pump.  ^^^  ^^H^"-  J^J'  ^^^l^^^^" 


C,  cement  bottom. 

D,  brickwork  in  poztolino. 

E,  stone  base. 

F,  iron  ojUaders. 


O,  guide  frtaie  of  timber. 
H,  chain  guys. 


the  shore  and  bolted  to  the 
piles  of  the  temporary  frame- 
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trork  enclosiDg  the  area  of  the  pier,  keeping  the  cylinders  in  position 
below,  the  same  object  being  gained  above  by  means  of  a  p;uide  band 
of  wrought  iron,  with  friction  rollers  playing  against  the  sides  of  the 
cylinders,  and  kept  in  position  by  chain  guys  with  adjusting  screws. 
This  plan  was  adopted  at  the  T  bead,  the  amonnt  of  excavation  being 
less,  and  some  of  the  cylinders  of  this  portion  of  the  pier  were  bot- 
tomed in  three  or  four  tides,  and  the  excavation  got  out  dry  from  the 
ground  being  less  disturbed ;  for,  in  the  other  case,  the  larger  cvlin- 
ders,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  Uken  to  support  them,  followed  the 
inner  cylinders  either  by  sliding  through  the  clamps,  or  dragging 
down  those  temporary  pUes  driven  to  the  least  depth. 

When  the  cylinders  were  placed  in  position  a  weight  of  from  5  to 
10  tons  was  placed  on  them,  driving  them  from  4  to  5  feet  into  the 
mud,  and  the  excavation  being  carried  12  inches  below  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  bottom  cylinder,  the  weights  were  again  applied. 

The  cylinders  being  sunk  to  the  reouired  depth  upon  the  solid  sub- 
stratum, and  the  bottom  levelled,  a  noor  was  formed  of  a  couple  of 
courses  of  dry  bricks,  and  a  thickness  of  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  brick- 
work, from  thence  brought  up  in  Roman  cement,  with  two  courses  of 
plain  tiles  also  in  cement  to  break  ioint.  This  precaution  was  taken 
to  keep  out  the  land  springs,  which  in  some  of  the  foundations  came 
up  in  considerable  volume ;  the  spring  water  was  led  up  through  the 
brickwork  by  an  iron  pipe  bedded  upon  the  dr^  bricks  below,  channels 
being  led  to  it ;  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  being  connected  with  it,  l^ 
this  means  the  water  was  kept  below  the  work  as  it  was  got  in ;  when 
the  cement  bottom  was  finished  it  was  left  a  tide,  the  spring  water 
flowing  over  it  through  the  pipe,  and  the  river  water  by  plus  boles  in 
the  cylinders ;  at  low  water  tne  cylinder  was  aeaio  pumped  dry,  the 
pipe  was  then  filled  up  with  concrete,  formed  of  fine  Thames  ballast 
and  cement,  to  set  quickly,  and  a  blank  flanch  screwed  on  at  top*  In 
some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  brine  np  an  additional  length  of  pipe, 
and  a  larger  body  of  brickwork,  before  stopping  out  the  spring  water. 
This  on  account  of  a  larger  supply,  and  with  the  outer  foundations  of 
the  T  head  a  large  body  of  cement  concrete  was  put  in  through  the 
water  until  sufficiently  high  to  get  in  the  cement  brick  bottom,  the 
springs  from  the  chalk  being  very  powerful  at  the  extremity  of  the  T 
head  and  varying  with  the  tide,  the  concrete  being  put  in  at  low 
water,  when  the  springs  were  weakest 

The  brickwork  above  the  cement  bottom  was  brought  np  in  pozzo- 
lana  mortar,  iron  hooping  being  introduced  every  fourth  course  laid 
crosswise  to  bond  the  whole  together;  a  cast  uron  cross  is  in  each 
foundation  bedded  in  the  brickwork,  at  the  level  shown ;  through  this 
a  2  inch  wrought  iron  bolt  is  led  and  built  into  the  work,  leaving  a  space 
of  4^  inches  squfire  around  it  for  play,  to  assist  in  adjusting  it  in  its 
place  by  wedges  upon  the  completion  of  the  brickwork,  and  the  space 
around  the  bolt  is  filled  with  thin  concrete.  This  hold  down  bolt 
passes  through  the  Bramley  Fall  stone  base,  which  forms  the  cap  to 
the  pier  and  upon  which  the  colamn  is  bedded,  the  base  flanch  of 
which  is  let  in  for  its  thickness  into  the  stone ;  the  through  bolt  is 
screwed  down  upon  the  inner  flanch  of  the  column  through  the  medium 
of  a  cast  iron  cross,  the  arms  of  which  bed  upon  the  flanch,  the  nut  of 
the  through  bolt  being  screwed  down  against  the  boss  of  the  cross. 

Two  lengths  of  cylinders  are  left  in  aronnd  the  brick  pier,  thus 
forming  a  casing  to  it ;  .the  upper  lengths  of  cylinders  were  unbolted 
at  the  second  horizontal  joint  from  the  bottom  when  the  work  was  up 
to  that  level ;  and  when  the  stone  was  set  and  the  column  fixed,  the 
temporary  lengths  of  cylinder  were  drawn  up  over  the  shaft,  the  caps 
being  cast  separate  and  bolted  permanently  to  the  shafts  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  temporary  cylinders. 

The  principal  novelty* in  these  foundations  is,  applying  cast  iron 
cylinders  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  flow  of  a  rapid  tideway, 
tbus  enabling  the  men  to  work  at  nearly  all  times  of  tide,  and  when 
the  bottom  is  once  got  in,  at  any  time ;  thus  dispensing  with  a  large 
amount  of  pumping,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  foundations, 
at  so  great  a  depth  and  with  so  large  a  head  of  water,  were  kept  clear 
of  water  by  hand-pumps,  and  a  steam  engine  dispensed  with ;  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  foundations  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  keeping  down  the  water  with  single  6  inch  pumps,  but  with  the 
outer  foundations  of  the  T  head  a  double-beaded  pump  worked  by  t 
lai^e  gang  of  men  was  used,  on  account  of  the  powerful  springs  before 
re^rred  to,  coming  into  some  of  the  cylinders  at  certain  times  of  tide 
at  the  rate  of  80  gallons  per  minute,  nor  could  the  water  in  these  oases 
be  kept  down  beyond  a  certain  point,  viz.  12  to  18  inches  above  the 
bottom,  for  which  reason  it  was  found  next  to  impossible  to  get  in 
brickwork,  although  clamps  of  several  bricks  cemented  together  were 
tried,  and  the  cement  concrete  was  adopted,  let  down  in  buckets  and 
upset  after  passing  through  the  water,  and  trod  down  by  the  workmen 
at  the  same  time. 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  tier  of  three  cylinders  In  hand  at  one  time, 
and  at  one  period  at  the  T  head  four  were  in  operatioD  at  once ;  bat ) 


it  was  found  advisable  not  to  bottom  more  than  one  at  a  time,  as, 
the  experiment  being  tried,  it  was  found  that  on  tapping  the  springs 
in  two  cylinders  at  once  there  was  a  communication  between  the  two, 
and  if  the  pumps  were  not  kept  at  work  in  each  at  the  same  time  an 
increased  supply  ensued,  from  the  water  accumulating  in  the  other 
cylinder,  and  the  height  of  this  column  of  water  determining  the  force 
of  the  spring  in  the  other  cylinder. 

The  usual  course  was  for  one  cylinder  to  be  pitched  and  loaded.  In 
another  digging  proceeding,  and  in  the  third  for  the  builder's  woik 
to  be  in  lum. 

The  cylinders  or  wells  of  brickwork  used  for  foundations  in  hidia  in 
sinking  through  sand,  as  described  by  Capt.  Goodwyn  at  the  Institu- 
tion ofCivil  Engineers  the  session  of  1842  (See  Vol.  5,  p.  164),  are 
sunk  with  the  water  within  them,  and  the  iron  cylinders  used  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burges  for  the  Point  of  Air  lighthouse,  as  described  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  were  only  sunk  when  the  tide  bad  left 
tlie  sand  bank  on  which  the  foundations  for  that  structure  are  formed ; 
and  we  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  cylinders  being  applied  so 
as  to  exclude  the  tidal  flow  of  a  rapid  river,  makins  them  effect  the 
same  object  as  a  coffer  dam ;  or  that  cylinders  have  before  been  a  pplied 
for  the  purposes  of  foundations  for  a  structure  of  thb  kind  on  so  large  a 
scale.  In  reference  to  these  cylinders,  it  may  be  observed  in  condusion 
that  the  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  sinking  them  was — ^The 
extreme  accuracy  reouired  in  placing  them  in  position^  and  the  stiU 
greater  care  required  in  keeping  them  there  and  upright,  though  this 
may  be  most  certainly  effected  by  a  proper  system  ofguides  to  keep 
the  cylinder  in  position,  but  leaving  it  free  enough  to  sink  readily. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  when  these  cylinders  were  first  commenced, 
considerable  difficulty  was  entailed  from  not  attending  sufficiently  to 
this,  as  the  cylinders  got  out  of  position,  and  in  replacing  them  the 
ground  got  disturbed  smd  caused  blow»  through  the  sand  stratum  over- 
lying the  chalk,  the  mud  and  sand  coming  up  into  the  cylinder ;  as, 
however,  the  work  advanced,  this  was  entirely  obviated,  and  the  ex- 
cavation got  out  comparatively  dry,  and  In  the  majority  of  cases  with- 
out a  blow* 

Great  care  was  requisite  in  fixing  the  columns,  for  each  bek^ 
placed  on  a  separate  base,  rendered  greater  attention  necessary  in 
setting  them.  They  are,  considering  these  circumstances,  remarkably 
level  and  lineable  with  one  another.  There  are  three  columns  in  the 
width  of  the  pier  at  each  point  of  support,  and  they  are  15  ft.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  leaving  a  space  ot  10  ft.  between  the  caps,  which 
is  occupied  by  a  cross  brace  bolted  to  the  caps ;  and  the  columns  most 
exposed  to  vibration  are  farther  secured  by  2-in.  wrought-iron  dia- 
gonal tie-rods,  bolted  to  lugs  cast  upon  the  columns  and  tightened 
up  by  gibes  and  kevs ;  the  iron  girders  supporting  the  platform  and 
entablature  are  bolted  to  the  caps  of  the  columns,  the  bolt-holes 
being  slotted  and  spaces  left  between  the  ends  of  the  girders  to  allow 
of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal,  the  large  girders,  aix  of 
which  are  55  ft.  and  three  56  ft  in  length,  weigh  eigfi  tons  each,  they 
are  parallel,  3  ft.  in  depth,  and  are  cambered  It  in«  to  allow  for  de- 
flection ;  to  dimlnbh  tneir  weight  the  sectional  area  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  at  the  ends  in  the  thickness  of  the  top  and  bottom  flanches 
and  connecting  web ;  the  seats  were  carefully  fitted  to  the  phme  snr^ 
faces  of  the  capitals  by  means  of  wrought  fillet  pieces  rivetted  to  the 
seats ;  projections  are  cast  on  the  upper  side  of  the  girders  to  receive 
the  joists,  which  are  fastened  to  them  by  cUp-bolts,  taking  bold  of  the 
girder  underneath  the  top  flanch,  thus  obviating  the  weakening  of  the 
metal  by  bolt  holes.  All  the  large  girders  were  proved  up  to  a  weight 
of  45  tons  in  the  middle,  with  which  they  deflected  on  an  average  H 
in.  coming  back  to  their  original  curve ;  and  the  smaller  girders  up  to 
20  tons.  The  cast  iron  pilastre  standards  have  a  bearing  upon  the  top 
of  the  girder  by  means  of  a  bracketted  projection  with  a  clip  embra- 
cing it,  and  the  bottom  of  it  abuts  against  the  face  of  the  girder  on 
the  outside :  at  the  centres  of  the  girders,  where  the  bottom  web  is 
thickest,  it  also  obtains  a  bearing,  and  is  secured  to  the  girder  at  the 
centre  by  one  inch  wrought-iron  bolt,  bv  this  arrangement  bolt-boles 
are  almost  dispensed  wi£ ;  the  standards  being  hollow  form  the  pipes 
to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  roof,  the  projecting  foot  resting  on  the 
girder  forming  the  shoot  to  deliver  the  same.  The  entablature,  wMcb 
IS  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  cast  iron,  forms  also  the  parapet  to  the 
platform,  and  is  formed  of  three  tiers  of  castings,  bolted  toother  and 
strengthened  by  feathers  and  brackets:  this  entablature  vrhen  fitted 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  capitals,  and  is  kept  in  position  laterally  by 
bolts  fixed  to  logs  cast  upon  the  standards,  with  pipe  washers  to  keep 
them  in  position;  the  lx>lt-holes  are  slotted  so  that  the  entablature 
may  be  affected  by  expansion  or  contraction  without  reference  to  the 
girders,  or  standards,  provision  being  made  for  It  at  either  end,  at  the 
south  end  next  the  abutment  by  a  recess  in  the  stone  work :  the  en- 
tablature while  fitting  obtains  a  bearing  upon  the  lower  w^  of  the 
girder,  but  when  fixed  will  be  unaffisctea  by  aiiy  deflection  io  tibe 
girdeni  topporti^g  itself,  and  formipg  a  horiioiital  line. 
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The  panij^t  tuide  will  be  formed  by  t  liniiig  of  corrugated  iron ; 
cormgated  iron  panels  will  also  be  formed  tetween  eaob  pair  of 
standards,  and  tbe  intermediate  openings  will  be  closed  at  will  by 
rolling  cormgated  iron  sbotters  sliding  behind  tbe  panels  when  open» 
rails  being  provided  on  tbe  top  of  Sie  entablature  cornice  for  the 
rollers  to  run  upon  and  guide  rails  attached  to  the  underside  of  the 
gutters.  Tbe  gutters  are  formed  in  two  piecesy  the  water  table  beingr 
ID  one  castings  and  the  moulded  cornice  attached  to  it  bjr  intemu 
brackets  bolted  to  each,  the  wrougbt-iron  principals  of  the  roof  are 
seeored  to  the  water  table  of  the  gutter  and  trussed  with  wrought-ironi 
the  whole  is  to  be  corered  with  U  in.  boarding  ffrooved  and  tongnedy 
and  Welsh  slating  over  all.  The  panels  of  the  liffhthouse  and  of  tbe 
lodge  turrets  are  formed  of  corrugated  iron*  tbe  lodge  roofs  and  tur- 
rets are  covered  with  lead,  surmounted  with  copper  balls»  vanes  and 
spires.  The  whole  length  of  the  pier  is  250  fU,  breadth  30  ft,  T  head 
90  ft  fay  30  {t|  projection  into  the  river  beyond  high  water  mark  is 
200  ft 

Prom  the  lighthouse,  which  has  been  approved  of  by  tbe  Trinity 
Board,  will  be  exhibited  a  powerful /^tit  light  for  the  benefit  of  ship- 
ping, probably  a  Bude  light ;  and  copper  octamial  gas  lamps  will  be 
suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  roof  to  light  t£e  pier.  The  whole  of 
the  ironwork  will  be  painted  stone  colour  with  anti-corrosive  paint 

From  its  locality,  and  the  admirable  approach  to  it  from  Banner 
Street,  this  pier  will  no  doubt  prove  an  attraction  to  this  quarter  of 
tbe  town,  and  form  a  conspicuous  and  handsome  object  from  the  river, 
and  when  it  is  sUted  that  between  300,000  and  400,000  per- 
sona were  landed  and  embarked  at  the  two  piers  at  Gravesend 
during  the  month  of  June,  nearly  as  large  a  number  in  August,  and 
almost  400,000  in  July,  of  which  enormous  numbers  there  was  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  present  temporary  erection  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Tenmce  Gardens,  and  which  is  only  10  feet  in  width,  and  from  wear 
and  tear  becoming  rather  disabled,  the  necessity  for  such  a  work  will 
be  obvious. 

An  steam  boats  plying  from  the  Blackwall  Railway  embark  and  dis- 
embark their  passengers  at  the  Terrace  Pier,  and  the  traffic  will  no 
doubt  be  increased  upon  the  completion  of  the  line  of  railway  now 
nearly  finished  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Medway  Canal,  connecting 
Gravesend  with  Rochester  and  Chatham,  the  Gravesend  terminus  of 
which  is  near  tbe  new  pier.  This  would  be  more  certainly  effected  if 
a  connecting  link  were  formed,  close  up  to  the  pier,  as  was  some  time 
since  proposed,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  steam  boat 
companies  wish  to  compete,  with  any  chance  of  success,  with  the  rail- 
way traffic  which  will  one  day  ensue. 


CANDIDUS'S  NOTB-BOOK. 

FASCICULUS  LVffl. 

"  I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  larffe  a  charter  at  the  winds, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please. 

L  One  very  great  objection  against  the  uniting  into  a  single  design 
a  number  of  shops  or  dwellings,  intended  to  be  occupied  by  different 
tenants,  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  is  apt  to  present  a  very 
motley  and  piebald  appearance— to  look  as  if  cut  up  into  so  many 
slices,  some  of  them  spruced  up  and  refreshened,  others  exhibiting 
every  shade  of  din^iness  and  dirt.  This  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
by  specific  clauses  in  the  leases ;  or,  instead  of  being  left  to  individual 
discretion  and  control,  the  white-washing  and  repainting  the  whole  of 
such  fronts  should  be  tbe  concern  of  the  owner  or  landlord — be  per- 
formed by  him  triennially,  or  according  to  some  other  stated  term  of 
years,  and  defrayed  by  a  rate  levied  annually  upon  tbe  occupiers,  just 
as  there  is  a  general  rate  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  square  for  keeping 
up  tbe  garden  in  the  centre  of  it.  In  this  last  mentioned  respect 
matters  are  managed  more  comformably  with  common  sense,  were 
they  left  to  the  option  of  individuals  some  pig-headed  gentleman — 
for  we  have  now  no  pig-tailed  ones — might  ^y,  **  I  care  nothing  for 
tbe  garden— you  are  welcome  to  let  that  part  of  it  facing  my  windows 
run  wild,  or  even  cut  down  the  shrubs*  Let  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  such  things  pay  for  them.''  Or  perhaps  people  might  insut  upon 
the  right  to  erect,  in  that  part  of  the  enclosure  corresponding  with  the 
frontage  of  their  own  house,  whatever  tasty  object  they  might  fancv, 
so  that  in  course  of  time  the  whole  circumference  of  tbe  garden  might 
be  dotted  round  with  Chinese  summer  houses,  Gothic  alcoves,  Greek 
cippi  and  columns,  and  be  rendered  a  sort  of  architectural  menagerie. 
Lackihr  no  one  baa  such  right,  and  it  were  well  if  no  one  had  the  right 
of  din^TiDg  an  entire  ranse  of  buildings  bv  painting  a  single  column 
and  the  half  of  one  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that  **  his  own"  Iront  looks 
like  a  miller  standing  in  a  row  of  chimney-sweepers.  The  Quadrant, 
io  Regent  Street,  is  just  now  exhibiting  this  compoiiie  miller-and- 
obimaey-iweeper  appearance;  while  some  of  the  colomna  here  and 


there  look  *«a8  good  as  new,"  the  rest  are  sadly  the  worse  for  wear 
and  weather— at  least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  judge  of  buildings 
by  their  complexion,  and  value  them  accordingly  as  they  look  '^very 
neat  and  nice." 

IL  I  wish  that,  instead  of  their  complaining  of  tbe  severity  and  il- 
Hberality  of  critics  and  amateurs,  I  could  find  architects  setting  an 
example  of  liberality  by  exercising  it  towards  each  other.  Very 
seldom  indeed  do  they  bestow  their  praise  heartily  on  any  of  tbe  works 
of  their  living  contemporaries ;  hardly  ever,  indeed,  is  it  bestowed  at 
all,  except  actually  extorted  from  them,  and  then  generally  given  with 
ungraciousness  and  grudingness.  I  do  not  say  that  they  endeavour 
actually  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  others  in  the  profession — ihf*y  do 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  because  it  might  be  not  exactly  **  safe"  and 
'^  becoming,"  consequently  would  be  iiSiscreet;  but  they  generally 
take  most  especial  care  never  to  point  out,  or  in  any  way  call  atten- 
tion to,  talent  deserving  to  be  encouraged  and  recommended  to  the 
public— which  is  of  course  not  being  illiberal  but  only  ungenerous. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  a  good  many  in  the  profession  who  have  reason 
to  dislike  criticism,  bein^  pretty  certain  that  should  it  notice  them 
and  their  works  at  all  it  would  hardly  be  in  favour  of  them ;  yet 
wherefore  others  should  be  nearly  equally  jealous  of  it  is  not  quite  so 
apparent  I  have  remarked  that  during  tbe  last  ten  years — in  which 
interval  architectural  topics  have  found  their  way  into  periodical 
literature  much  more  extensively  than  at  any  former  period — several, 
whose  names  were  hardly  known  at  all  to  the  public  at  the  time,  have 
been  brought  forward  into  notice,  by  remarks  on  their  productions. 

IIL  It  certainlv  says  very  little  either  for  Wal pole's  discrimination 
or  taste,  that  with  such  examples  as  Eton  College  and  Hampton  Court 
just  by,  to  say  nothuog  of  numerous  othere  of  ancient  domestic  and 
collegiate  architecture  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with,  he 
should  have  patched  up  his  house  at  Strawberry  Hill  with  the  most 
wretched  ''Carpenter's  Gothic" — not  only  sheer  absurdity  as  to  style, 
but  so  thoroughly  barbarous  and  uncouth  in  itself  as  almost  to  proclaim 
his  ignorance,  and  convince  us  that  he  did  not  at  all  understand  the 
mere  elements  and  rudiments  of  the  style  which  he  set  himself  up  as 
a  judge  of.  It  is  true  he  endeavoured  to  avert  criticism  by  affecting 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  his  building,  and  as  a  mere  plaything  for  his 
own  amusement;  but  then  the  same  excuse  might  be  pleaded  by  any 
one,  if  not  in  justification  of  his  taste,  of  his  right  to  indulge  it  how- 
ever bad.  There  would  be  nothing  at  all  inconsbtent  at  least  in  an 
ignorant  man's  saying,  "  I  know  what  pleases  myself!  and  so  that  I  do 
Imt  satisfy  myself  that  is  all  I  seek ;  I  do  not  ask  other  people  to  ap- 
prove of  my  taste,  for  it  is  quite  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether 
they  do  so  or  not ;"  but  for  an  arbiter  elegantiarum  in  architecture  to 
bold  tbe  same  argument  is  strange  indeed.  His  right  to  do  as  he  did 
was  most  unquestionable;  but  the  puzzling  question  is  how,  if  he 
really  possessed  the  taste  the  world  gave  him  credit  for,  he  came  to 
do  as  he  did  in  the  first  instance,  and  could  aferwards  endure  to  look 
upon  the  monster  of  his  Frankenstein  creation — ''To  please  himself" 
is  no  answer,  since  there  lies  the  puzzle.  "  To  please  himself"  is 
merely  acknowledging  that,  as  it  was  a  reflection  upon,  so  it  was  the 
reflection  of  Walpole's  own  taste,  when  laying  aside  his  superfine 
critical  airs,  he  gave  himself  up  to  it  without  any  ceremony.  Those 
who  are  good  judges  of  taste  of  a  different  kind  generally  take  care  to 
please  themselves  by  reserving  some  of  the  choicest  portions  and  tit- 
oits  in  the  dish  which  they  are  helpine  their  friends  to.  Again,  it  is 
but  a  lame  excuse  for  both  Horace  WaJpole  and  Strawberry  Uill,  to  say 
that  bis  means  for  building  were  limited,  -and  would  not  allow  him  to 
do  more ;  as  a  structure  it  might  have  been  equally  flimsy  or  more 
so,  yet  might  have  been  ma(£  to  exhibit  correctness  of  design,  and 
characteristic  detail ;  at  any  rate  to  manifest  some  kind  of  feeling  for 
art,  and  some  real  gusto,  although  in  contradiction  to  all  previous 
examples.  Dallaway  talks  of  a  person's  being  able  "to  contemplate 
all  that  is  fascinating  in  Gothic  architecture  at  Strawberry  Hill" ! ! 
This  reaUy  outdoes  George  Robins  himself  in  cool  impudence  and 
assurance.  Can  it  be  an  error  of  the  press — a  blunder  of  the  printer, 
who  converted  into  "fascinating"  what  was  intended  for  "farcical." 
Let  us  hope  for  the  credit  of  criticism  that  such  is  the  case. 

IV.  Mrs.  Jameson  seems  to  be  ambitious  of  being  anathematized  by 
the  Camdenists  as  an  out-and-out  Pagan,  so  enthusiastically  does  she 
descant  on  the  Xanthian Marbles— those  fresh  accessions  of  heathenism 
and  paganism  to  the  stores  of  the  British  Museum; — which  it  seems 
shuts  its  portals  against  the  antiquities  and  arts  of  our  own  country,  as 
things  of  no  importance  and  unworthy  of  being  imported  into  it.  Not 
the  least  puzzling  part  of  the  matter  is  that  all  this  zeal  in  behalf  of 
Paganism  is,  if  not  directly  encouraged,  connived  at  by  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum.  Therefore,  if 
the  Camdenists  are  in  earnest  in  their  holy  horror  uf  Paganism^  let 
them  now  fly  at  the  Archbbhop,  and  take  him  soundly  to  task  for 
countenaoci^  such  enormities.    Were  they  to  do  that,  they  might  at 
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least  obtain  dredit  for  liDeerl^  and  inflexible  infegrltf,  and  nntil  ihey 
do  it,  tbeir  deDoaofatlon  of  Pagamtsm  and  the  taste  for  it,  looks  onhr 
like  mere  make-believe  and  '^  gammon  f*  or  else  Aey  nrast  be  of  all 
cowards  the  most  cowardly,  blostering  ftaurioosly  against  minor  oiinderv 
but  sneaking  away  from  greaCinr  and  more  notorloos  ones.  The  Osm- 
dentsts  show  themselves  to  be  merely  bullies,  unless  it  be  that  they 
let  it  also  be  seen  that  they  are  great  hypoeritM  farto  the  baigafs. 

V.  We  have  very  little  reason  to  despise  the  impure  and  rrotesqae 
specimens  of  the  ancient  orders  in  the  RenaisMoee  iCyie,  both  here 
and  on  the  continent,  when  we  look  at  the  numerous  miserable  anpli* 
cations  of  of  "pure  Greek  architecture^  at  Che  present  day;  at  twoie 
flagrant  barbarisms  in  taste,  wi'diiont  Greek  pomeofs,  or  perhaps  two 
columns  and  anh»,  stuck  up  against  boildhigB  which  are  in  all  other 
respects  thoroughly  bare  and  poverty^«frieken.  Nevertheless,  instead 
of  being  deservedly  repivbated  as  the  verv  bathos  of  design,  things  of 
the  kina--4ind  even  some  of  the  worst  and  most  tasteless  of  them  all-* 
are  frequently  spoken  of  by  erUi€$  /  as  if  they  were  both  of  surpns* 
sing  merit  in  themselves,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  de^gn  in  perfect  ac* 
coitlance  with  them.  Were  we  to  judge  from  the  number  of  *  Gre- 
cian" porticos  that  might  be  reckoned  np  we  might  suppose  that  this 
countiy  abounded  in  examples  of  jgemiiiie  daflsical  areoitecture,  and 
that  everr  little  market  town  in  the  ihigdom  had  at  least  one  boild* 
ing  rivalling  in  taste  an  Athenian  or  Roman  **  monument**  At  lenffth 
there  begins  to  be  sonw  hope  of  our  being  delivered  from  dassieality 
of  that  sort,  since  its  otter  mawkinhneas  tnd  dnlness  have  begun  to 
produce  safety  of  it,  and  ita  mecbaideal  routine  to  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt lb  most  thbgsof  die  sort  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  took  for 
any  one  artistic  quality,  or  for  ao^  whatever  amounting  to  design. 
On  the  contrary,  their  chief  or  oidy  charaoterlstie  is  their  being  vul- 
gar plagiarism  of  so  truly  tasteless  a  kind  that  it  accuses  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it  of  no  feeling  for— not  even  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  the  style  which  thev  hew  and  mangle  alter  so  oarbarous  a  fashion. 
Anathema  be  on  themf 

VI.  It  is  a  most  gross  aspersion  on  the  Royal  Aeademv  to  say  that 
they  disliker  Kgh  AtU  fbr  it  hr  notorious  that  they  invariably  raise  it 
as  high  as  they  possibly  can— even  to  the  very  ceilings  of  their  exhi- 
bition rooms. 

Vn.  After  the  most  unqualified  admiration  has  been  demanded  for 
Windsor  Castle,  and  has  also  been  most  liberally  bestowed ;  after 
writers  and  guide-books  have  rhapsodised  abont  it  in  their  loftiest 
vein,  piling  np  epithet  on  epi^et  till  all  meanb^  has  been  faitfy 
smothered  under  tiie  accumulated  load ;  after  all  this,  now  comes  the 
Athenieum  and  mdely  tells  us,  iJ^t  '^savhig  St  (George's  Chapel,  and 
some  few  other  exceptions,  the  huge  pile  of  buildings  which  oonsti* 
tute  the  present  Windsor  Castle  camot  worthily  be  called  architec- 
ture !"  Truly  this  is  plain-spoken  enougfa-HM  puffing,  no  flatteiT 
here !  Still,  though  I  agree  with  the  writer  upon  some  points,  I  think 
that  many  of  his— or,  as  I  conjecture  it  should  be,  ilsi^pinions  are 
greatly  overstrahied.  It  is  objected,  fbr  instance,  that  the  work  of 
restoration  or  remodeQiuff  was  set  about  in  a  mistaken  spirit  and  oa 
erroneous  principles ;  imd  diat  the  edifice  was  more  satisfactory  in  its 
former  patched-up  state,  when  without  any  attempt  at  disguise  it  told 
its  story  plainly,  diowlng  that  it  had  grown  np  out  of  additions  aiade 
from  time  to  time,  and  bearing  the  Impress  of  the  architectural  taate 
or  fashion  of  their  respective  periods;  whereas  now, it  is  urged, 
«•  there  is  an  attempt  to  cheat  ui  into  the  belief  that  the  present  stnic- 
tnre  was  the  old  one.'*  Does  the  writer  then  mean  to  say  that  instead 
of  making  all  the  buildings  of  the  upper  ward  uniform  as  to  oonditkm, 
and  more  consistent  than  formeriy  as  to  general  character,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  what  was  not  absolutely  required  to  be  altered 
been  left  untouched,  and  the  new  oonstroctions  betn  allowed  to  show 
themselves  as  such,  however  dissimilar  they  might  be  from  any  other 

Eortion  ?  It  Is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  tiie  critic  can  really 
ave  intended  to  say  as  much,  yet  no  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  it  Then  again  it  is  objected— surelv  very  captiously— Umt  the 
exterior  is  at  variance  with  the  interior,  the  former  afiecti^g  severity 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  while  the  other  contains  apartments  fitted  up  hi  a 
style  of  luxurious  comfort  andrefinement  wholly  unknown  in  those  9f(m 
when  castles  were  erected  as  strongholds  and  places.  Sneh  inuoucnnq^, 
however,  is  an  ineviUble,  and  therefore  a  natural  and  pardonalA  one. 
It  is  no  more  than  what  takes  place  in  some  ancient  maniODi  ^bttt 
have  been  kept  up  in  their  pristine  character  externally, yet  have  been 
adapted  within  as  nearly  as  possible  to  modem  habits  of  living  and 
notions  of  comfort  If  nothing  but  the  "f*  genuine^  is  anywhere  to  be 
admitted,— nothing  to  be  allowed  that  lyin-eyed  hypercrittcism  oan 
accuse  as  an  anachronism,  there  ought  perhaps  to  be  neither  libruy 
nor  picture*galleiy  within  the  walls  of  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fault,  and  no  small  one,  that  the  atyle  indietfted  by  the 
windows  was  not  kept  up  with  some  tolen^ble  degree  of  consisteBoy 
io  all  OnQ  priflcipal  apartneiAsi  especially  as  It  might  have  heea  4oaia 


wiHrout  any  sacrifice  of  refinement  or  comfort,  nay  with  no  little  in- 
crease of  magnificence  and  grandeur.  Even  St  Qoorge's  Hall  itself 
possesses  very  little  of  either  of  the  two  last  mention^  qualities, — in 
tact,  has  so  very  little  of  style,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  architect  had 
been  mere  solicitons  to  ticppress  it,  than  to  erpress  it  To  return  to 
the  exterior.  Sir  Jeffeiy  erred  in  allowing  m  castellated  or  fortress 
character  to  prevail  over  the  palatial,  while  the  former  is  marked 
more  strongly  than  there  was  any  occasion  for,  the  latter  scarcely  mani- 
fests itself,  except  in  particular  features  here  and  there^  such  as  the 
oriels  of  the  east  front,  in  desiffuing  which  the  architect  seems  to  hxve 
been  guided  more  by  the  principle  of  contrast  than  of  unity.  If  those 
decorated  projections  show  somewhat  like  modem  embroidery  upon 
the  rough  and  austere  groundwork  of  the  general  elevation,  they  do 
not  do  so  the  less  from  their  openings  being  filled  with  plate  glassy  a 
piece  of  luxurious  refinement  which  might  plausibly  enough  be  <4>- 
jected  to  as  a  glaring  violation  of  costume  in  what  affiects  the  diarac* 
ter  of  a  feudal  castle.  In  such  case,  however,  the  rigorous  observanoe 
of  architectural  costume  must  give  way  to  convenience  and  to  common 
sense.  It  is  evident,  that  at  the  present  day,  an  ancient  military 
castle  or  fortress  cannot  possibly  be  made  use  of  as  a  residence  with- 
out being  expressly  converted  into  one,  and  in  consequence  both  ac- 
quiring features  which  distinctly  mark  habitation^  and  also  losing 
somewliat  of  that  uniform  sternness  which  it  possessed  while  intended 
only  as  a  place  of  defence  and  a  stronghold  or  defiance.  Every  struc- 
ture so  converted,  from  its  original  purpose  to  a  widely  diffsrent  one, 
must  partake  of  a  mixed  character,  and  such  character  aceordiiwly 
becomes  a  natural  and  appropriate  one.  In  this  oase  the  architect  bad  to 
keep  in  sight  the  palace  as  well  as  the  castle,  the  castle  as  well  as  the 
palace ;  the  subject  itself  being  a  compound  one,  he  could  hardly  treat 
it  exclusively  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  Still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  might  have  treated  it  considerably  better  than  be  has 
done,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  combine  together  somewhat  more  of 
energetic  grandeur  with  an  increase  of  that  stateliness  and  riehoeas 
which  befit  the  abode  of  a  so?  ereign. 

VUL  Dr.  Fulton  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  a  favourite  temof 
reproach  with  him,  which  he  has  flung  one  way,  may  recoil  and  strike 
what  it  was  not  aimed  at.  If  a  pediment  can  justlv  be  likened  to  a 
cocked  hat  at  all,  it  surely  makes  no  difference  in  that  respect  how  it 
be  applied  $  being  still  a  ••  cocked  hat,"  it  is  just  as  much  like  one  wheo 
over  a  portico  as  when  over  a  window;  consequently  the  authority 
fbr  architectural  ''cocked  hats"  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  they 
havhsg  been  wom  by  all  the  temples  of  Greece.  No  doubt  the  Doctor 
means  no  more  than  to  stigmatize  by  a  whimsical  term  what  he  con- 
siders a  gross  violation  of  architectural  fitness,  and  the  perversion  of 
what  was  originally  a  feature  of  construction  to  one  of  mere  decora- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  neither  pediments  nor  columns  were  at  fint 
intended  to  serve  for  the  parts  of  dressings  to  windows,  as  they  are 
made  to  do  in  the  Italian  s^le.  Yet  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that 
such  after-application  of  them  is  a  mts-appllcation,  utteriy  indefen* 
sible.  If  the  principle  be  an  erroneous  one  in  itself,  it  must  be  as 
much  so  in  one  style  as  in  another,  conseauently  we  ought  in  coniis- 
tencv  to  condemn  a  very  great  deal  of  the  decoration  employed  ia 
Grotbic  architecture,  where  we  find  a  great  many  members  primarily 
applied  to  answer  some  specific  purpose  of  utility,  converted  into 
mere  ornamental  details.  Here,  too,  we  see  small  gables  or  ChiUc 
eoeked  ha($  introduced,  merely  in  representation,  on  the  snrfaoe  df 
walls,  where  they  do  not  express  any  roof.  We  see  weather-mould- 
ings over  doors  within  buildings,  where,  being  unnecessaiy,  they  might 
be  captiously  objected  to  as  being  in  bad  taste.  Even  greater  absurd- 
ities of  the  kind^f  so  they  are  to  be  stigmatized— might  be  pointed 
ott^  and  those  not  a  few ;  to  wit,  miniature  buttresses  smd  pinnacles  ia 
carved  screen^  together  with  embattled  oornices.  Nay,  even  the 
practice  of  enriching  the  surface  of  walls  with  paneUing  resembUi^ 
the  compartments  and  tracery  of  windows  might  be  represented  as  aa 
ill^timate  oae— a  frivolous  and  unmeaning  omieeit  Let  the  Doctor, 
then^  stop  in  time,  for  sl|Duld  he  carry  out  liis  priaciples  of  critidsa 
as  fidly  uid  as  cooKquentially  as  be  mighty  he  will  bring  dowaa  harda 
ofQottiBuponhim;  and 

When  €Mh  meats  Gie^  then  comes  the  tag  of  wai. 


CoimTinoMS.^In  reply  to  the  sdrertisement  offerhif  premhnns  §at  the 
two  beit  phun  for  laymg  out  White  Knighf  s  Park,  at  Rea&&  lor  te  erec- 
tion ol  detadied  viOai,  about  thirty  desigu  were  sent  hi.  Wute  Kaighta  Is 
one  of  the  most  beantifiil  places  in  Rnghmd,  and  coasiderable  skill  wai  la* 
qaired  to  allot  it  so  as  to  preserve  ito  most  strildag  fcsluts.  To  saw  a  a 
proper  selectioa,  the  proprietor  pUoed  the  dedsioa  la  the  hands  of  two 
known  professional  mea,  Mr.  liocatta  and  Mr.  Geoige  Oodwia,  tte  after 
minntdy  investicatiag  the  plans  a4iadsed  the  pramiams  ta  two  wkieh  \ 
BaTto  ba  by  MoNB.  faaH  «BdlieMt,«a  MIiMbi  r 
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**  A  NBGLECT  to  proTide  q«ftlified  penN>iH»"  uj%  Sir  Jotboa,  •<  Is  a 
neglect  of  qnalifiettioM;**  and  Derer  was  this  principle  90  ezqidaiteljr 
illustrated  as  in  the  case  of  this  militia  ofiioer.  A  youth  of  neat  pro- 
mise, who  bad  gone  regularly  tbroogh  the  oonstrootion  of  &e  hnman 
Igore,  and  knew  every  part  of  it,  made  the  most  beantiful  drawing  of 
the  Discobolon  at  the  Mosenm,  which  had  ever  been— he  went  to  the 
gallant  officer,  Keeper  of  the  Rojrai  Academy,  with  the  drawing,  and 
a  letter,  for  admission  as  a  probationer,  to  draw  for  bis  ticket;  the 
Keeper,  with  that  profound  investigation  of  look  for  which  he  is  cele* 
brated,  after  a  minute  or  two,  said,  with  a  tone  of  superior  sagacity, 
**  Yon  know  nothing  of  outline.'*  At  that  time,  a  copper  outline  bad 
been  introduced  into  the  school,  and  the  young  men  were  all  making 
a  line  round  their  figures  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thiciL  at  least;  as  the 
youth  bad  been  carefully  instructed,  to  defioe  one  ob)ectfs  boundary  by 
another,  and  not  by  a  line,  that  he  might  learn  to  pahit  whilst  be  was 
drawing,  he  retired,  wondering  what  the  gaB«t  Keeper  could  meani 
on  bearinir  this,  his  master  Hajrdo^  immedistely  wrote  the  gallaot 
Keeper,  **  bis  refusal  to  admit  the  vouth  on  such  grounds  was  addi* 
ttonal  proof,  if  any  were  waatbi^  of  his  (the  Keeper's)  total  incan« 
peteooe  for  the  important  duties  of  his  statioib'* 

In  the  drawing  presented,  there  was  not  a  single  ineonectness.  The 
boy  had  made  separate  studies  of  bead,  hands,  radlsetf  and  the  draw- 
ing was  finer  than  any  Wilkle^  Haydo%  If  already,  or  Collins,  made 
for  admission  as  students.  The  pnblic  shall  see  the  dnmbag  in  doe 
tisie,  but  the  bmr  came  Ifom  Hsydon^— -that  was  the  want  ofovtline^ 
and  the  politic  Keeper  knew  he  could  not  please  the  par^,  who  put 
him  where  he  is,  more,  than  by  insulting  his  oupiL 

Disgusted  at  such  infamous  injustice,  which  was  Tikely  to  affect, 
and  did  affect,  the  prosperi^  of  the  youth,  Haydon  applied  to  the  late 
W.  Se^er,  who  admitted  hhn  at  once  into  the  Nattonai  Chdiery,  and 
there  immediately  be  made  a  beautifnl  cartoon,  the  sise  of  life,  from 
Aoffustino  Garacci's  Galatea,  so  beantifnl  that  it  attracted  the  applaase 
of  the  nobilitv,  who  comidered  it,  what  it  wm§f  a  wonder  for  a  bor  of 
sixteen,  and  there,  nnder  the  very  eyes  of  the  Keeper,  who  watdied  him 
daily,  this  jrouth  proved  his  power  of  hand,  his  knowledge  of  construe* 
tkm,  till  at  last  the  gallant  Keeper  ised  to  slink  by  and  not  look  at  Hat 
all!  Worthy  successor  of  Fnseli  and  HIlton^—gallaiitBnfign 8  great 
painter  of  battles,  where  the  dead  and  wound^  are  kept  onl  m  the 
way,  that  the  hipKiogs  might  not  be  frightened. 

Every  accosatioo  against  bodies^  or  hMfividnak,  shoold  be  substaa- 
tiated  by  facts.  Here  there  is  a  fsct  of  tfr«estiuunhte  aothority*  To 
put,  for  a  moment,  the  illuitrioas  Jor^s'  knowledge  of  the  figare 
against  the  boy  he  disdained  frould^/.i. the  Art  in  a  neat  of  derisieni 
at  the  same  time  everv  allowaof^  must  be  made  for  the  coodltiooof ' 
the  keeper^  mind;  what  corTd  a  militia  oflfeer  know  el  design!  Con* 
sdoos  of  bis  utter  an^KifSs  ibr  his  pomHeD;  knowing  hhnoelf  to  be 
the  merest  tooUu^^de  the  eminent  artist  from  tt»  bore  of  teaching 
boys,  yet  eza^^as  be  knew  bis  own  ignofanee,  onght  he  to  have 
been  diffident  of  womMihm  the  feelioge  ef  a  very  taleiSed  ycpolhy  by  a 
posppos»  dlnlay  of  what  he  was  ignmnt  of. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  reproach  any  human  creature  with  weakiesn 
of  onderstanding;  it  is  inChid^  awful  power.  Id  one  aonenC,  t» 
strike  the  uMist  gifted  with  raviag  madness^  and  hurl  him  to  tiie  earthy 
as  4  warning  to  presompttont  hot  when  a  wma  was  Ibund  too  weak 
in  mind  for  the  duties  of  a  mihtki  regiment,  and  took  refiigv  in  paint- 
lag  as  the  lesst  effort  of  the  two ;  whew  a  nobleman,  who  had 
himself  risen,  by  the  most  obsequious  servility  to  the  minister  of  the 
day,  from  ignorance  of  the  nndeiatandin^  reqaired  to  be  an  artistf 
mistook  this  man's  abject  flattery,  for  eemos  in  art,  and  backed  bis 
elevation  to  the  honours  of  the  profession,  widch  made  even  Wilkie 
foi|^  his  prudence  and  policy,  at  the  corrnption  he  witnesied  on  his 
election ;  wfaen^  by  the  same  injustice  to  superior  men,  this  creature, 
as  imbecile  as  he  is  vain^  is  pushed  into  a  positfonr  of  power,  to  spare 
the  laainess  of  more  able  men,  it  is  a  du^  to  shave  its  head,  to  araw 
its  teeth,  to  cut  its  nails,  and  brand  noodle  on  its  vacant  brow,  that  its 
tricks  in  future  may  be  as  harmless  as  its  pictures. 

^r  Robert^  with  not  the  best  breeding  in  the  world,  fold  Mr.  Home 
he  wae  a  good  judge  of  impudence.  Surely  8ir  Robert  must  have 
forgotten  fbr  the  Sme  who  sat  in  the  President's  diair!  who  coo* 
sidered  himself  the  iUnstrions  successor  of  Revnohis  ?  what  I  Hume 
acknowledged  to  the  impudence  of  the  devH  Mmseff ;  but  sorely,  to 
witness  the  lowest  artist  in  Europe,  ccmsidering  himself  a  fit  hdieriCor 
of  ReynolcPs  honours,  is  a  specimen  of  human  audacity  and  impudence 
from  wbieb  the  devU  hisMelf  would  have  shrunk! 

It  is  perfectly  kdicioos  to  suppose  the  Academy  will  long  be  able 
to  resist  the  snurit  of  tiie  titte»  if  it  do*  nmfa  Icniger,  it  will  be  burled 
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do  so  so  loag^  Is  that,  first,  it  has  no  op Jo»6  as  a  national  body  ;  and 
next,  the  vent  it  so  annually  affi)rds  to  the  vanity  and  affections  of  high 
life. 

The  public  and  the  press  have  alarmed  it  lately  into  better  elec- 
tions, but  mediocrity  is  only  on  the  watch  for  its  opportunity,  they 
have  not  yet  extirpated  the  bad  blood  of  1768,  when  they  received 
with  open  arms,  to  fill  op  their  number,  the  expelled  Directors  of  the 
Chartered  Society,  who  beine  found  to  have  torn  out  their  minutes  to 
conceal  their  corrnption,  and  broken  tbeir  words  of  honour  to  the 
Attomey-Goieral  to  abide  by  his  decision^  were  turned  out  bv  the 
disgusted  Society,  and  embraced  with  rapture  bv  the  Royal  Acaaemy. 
The  filthy  slime  of  those  crawlem  stunk  on  the  walls  of  Somerset 
House  for  more  than  sixty  ^ears,  the  smell  was  carried  to  Trafalgar 
Square,  the  sHme  itself  is  discovered  now  and  then  t  yet  I  trust  before 
I  die  to  see  the  healthy  and  sweet  blood  of  youth  and  genius  entirely 
obliterate  both. 

Still  there  is  a  greater  cause  of  its  continued  renovation  and  ex* 
isteneei  and  that  is,  I  regret  to  say,  the  continued  treachery  of  its 
greatest  men. 

1.  Fuseli,  on  bis  return  from  Italy,  wanted  Prince  Hoare  and  North* 
cote,  to  swear  a  solem  oath  never  to  belong  to  the  Academy,  they  re* 
fmed-    and  Fuseli  was  the  first  to  go  in. 

2.  Bany,  bating  and  detesting  the  svstemi  and  swearing  in  bis 
Correspondence,  academies  alwavs  brought  art  into  contempt,  soiered 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  Sir  Joshua  to  come  in,  and,  mnttmng  cuises 
OS  he  took  bis  diploma,  got  expelled  as  he  deserved!  Thra  came 
Wilkie,  gifted,  modest,  selfish,  timid;  he,  too^  affirmed,  without  being 
asked,  the  Academy  was  nothing  to  Aisi,  he,  too,  again  and  again  de- 
dared,  he  would  never  belong  to  it^  would  never  ask  a  vote  if  he  did, 
and  when  the  time  came,  be  got  into  a  Irigbt,  hurried  to  Haydon  to 
ask  what  he  should  do^  who,  seeing  his  real  nmtive,  turned  his  back  1 
terrified  at  Insinuations  be  ought  to  have  defied—^  begged— he  got 
iiH-*was  kicked  and  spat  on,  and  died  as  complete  a  vi^m  to  disap- 
pointed  ambition^  as  the  art  can  afford.  Now  Cbantrey  appeared  on 
the  scene,  proud,  haughty,  talented,  moneygettlnff  ana  illiterate; 
hating  poverty  in  proportion  as  the  remembrance  of  nis  former  strug* 
gles  stung  his  pnde ;  adoring  wealth  as  he  felt  the  station  nM>ney 
gave  him ;  envious  of  risinc|  genius  in  sculpture,  if  it  showed  symptoms 
of  poetry  of  conception,  which  be  possessed  not ;  detesting  the  Aca* 
demy,  because  he  foresaw  before  he  could  share  its  insolence,  be 
must  bend  to  its  despotism ;  spitting  with  diigust  on  the  shadow  of 
an  Aoademician's  figure  in  the  streets ;  applauding  Haydoi/s  attack 
to  the  very  echo,  following  his  footsteps  to  Spring  Gardens,  taking 
away  a  group  in  anger  from  the  Academy  to  send  it  where  Sdomon 
had  bung,  tnreatening  to  throw  bis  diploma  for  associate  into  the 
fire^  when  intreated  to  accept  it,  if  not  made  Academician  the  nsxt 
year— uttering  vengeance  if  they  placed  him  with  the  singers  at  the 
dinner  'and  uBrmin^  if  they  did,  ne  would  leave  the  room.  Laugh- 
ing at,  sneering  at,  ridiculing  and  calumniatiqg  the  whole  body  to  his 
friends ;  sudd^y,  in  a  morula's  walk  to  Lord  Ravensworth's,  to  see 
hb  broiaes  with  Haydon,  he  altered  bis  whole  tone.  Be  kindly  leo- 
tored  Haydon  on  the  injustice  of  his  principles,  he  said  be  must  re- 
linquish them,  and  hoped  Haydon  would  follow  his  example.  In  he 
went,  and  joined  the  men  he  despised— and  ended  by  leaving  them 
his  vast  fortune,  that  the  Institution  he  had  decried,  because  it  would 
not  reform,  might  be  able  to  defy  that  very  reform,  he  had  all  his  pre- 
vions  life  declared  was  essentiaU 

Never  was  such  an  awful  hit,  of  solemn  sarcasm^  at  humaB  consis- 
tenpy!  Lastly  comes  the  most  amiable  of  God's  creatures  too 
unoonsclons  of  his  own  great  position,  to  feel  its  height,  after  beating 
the  cursed  monopoly  on  its  own  ground,  and  signing  for  ever  its  death 
warrant  for  exclusive  emplovment;  Is  consented  to  tear  off  the  seal, 
erase  the  signature,  and  under  the  belief  he  could  influence  their  de- 
dsioni  to  be  more  in  union  with  public  dutv,  melted  his  individual 
eminence  into  their  leaden  mass,  and  resigned  the  very  power  of  doing 
the  verv  good  he  aimed  at,  by  descendinp;  from  his  exalted  height 
from  which  alone  he  could  have  accomplished  the  public  good  he  so 
naturally  disired. 

It  is  by  this  treachei^  of  the  human  heart  to  principle,  throughout 
the  history  of  the  species,  man,  that  humanitj  Ims  endured  so  much. 
What  keeps  the  worst  government  so  long  in  existence  after  their 
iniquity  is  acknowledged,  but  the  instinctive  treachery  of  the  crea- 
tures to  each  other  wEo  wish  to  overthrow  it. 

Nothkig  could  bate  kept  the  Academy  so  long  brrannisiitt  over  the 
profession,  but  the  treachery  of  those  who  panted  for  its  reform. 

Mediocrity  bears  genius  a  nausea  from  birth ;  it  will  lick  the  feet, 
kiss  the  chains,  and  hug  the  serfism  of  the  tyranny  it  aUiors  and 
crouches  under,  rather  than  a  leader  of  talent  should  extricate  it  from 
its  slavery,  and  be  affi)rded  a  chance  of  pro^riog  his  own  genius. 

MaaUal  iiof «  bead  to  g«MiW|  but  w«ii  tfiw 
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are  at  stake*  aod  the  danger  to  their  selfishness  is  mat  enough  to 
make  them  forget  their  hatred  of  his  gifts ;  if  they  he  saved  by  his 
inspiratioDSy  how  they  cheer,  how  they  triumph,  how  they  bend,  how 
they  exalt,  with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  and  delight  as  they  would 
foUow  him  to  the  block  or  the  gallows. 

Our  virtues  are  built  on  our  vices,  our  power  lies  in  our  weakness, 
and  next  to  the  disgust  at  being  bom,  is  tne  disgrace  of  belonging  to 
such  a  species. 

Of  all  human  farces  enacted,  commend  me  to  the  Academy  dinner! 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant  imposture  in  Europe  t  I  have 
witnessed  this  '^Comedie"  for  forty  years! — ^the  same  speeches — the 
same  healths — the  same  anticipation  of  ^eat  thines,  the  same  perpe- 
tuation of  small  ones— the  same  row  of  tip*toes — the  same  Lords,  and 
ladies,  and  chancellors— the  same  wifi;s — ^the  same  clouds — the  same 
bits  of  column,  and  curtain,  and  red  coat— the  same  silks,  the  same 
satins— 4he  same  doing  the  amiable— the  same  doing  the  intellectual 
— the  same  doing  the  sentimental — the  same  doing  the  dandy  and  the 
beauty— the  member  and  the  mayor— the  Peer  and  Prince— the  same 
discussions  during  claret  on  the  tone  of  Lady  Mary's  bonnet,  and  Lady 
Charlotte's  cheek— the  same  heat,  the  same  gossip — ^the  same  <*Non 
Nolus,"  &C.,— the  same  '<  Hail  Star,"  &c.— the  same  wine— the  same 
ennui ;  when  up  they  all  get  full  of  loyalty  and  fine  arts— the  minis- 
ters to  their  cliques,  the  members  to  their  clubs,  the  artists  to  their 
indigestion  and  blue  pill,  those  who  have  no  centres  cursing  those  who 
have,  and  retiring  to  sleep,  if  they  can,  with  vengeance  in  their  livers, 
believe  they  have  advanced  High  Art  ?  Tell  me  a  vaudeville  equal 
to  this — teU  me  a  Moli^re,  who  can  exceed  it — ^tell  me  a  delusion  of 
Bedlam  that  can  beat  it.  Would  I  abolish  it?  certainly  not;  abolish 
the  Academy  dinner,  and  the  next  shootine  season,  the  artist  would 
be  shown  to  the  housekeeper's  table !  Would  I  destroy  the  Academy  ? 
Not  I — though  it  is  a  slavish  organ  of  the  vanities  of  fashion,  it  is  a 
bulwark  against  its  insolence !  Reform  it,  my  respectable^  friends, 
cleanse  it — sweep  it — preserve  it — scrape  it — ^whitewash  it — re-model 
and  reconsider  it  laws,  fit  them  for  the  time — new  fashion  its  consti- 
tution—double the  paltry  salary  of  its  officers^ — unite  it  with  the 
people,  and  raise  its  importance,  and  the  art  will  be  saved  and  the 
Academy  too* 

It  is  at  present,  with  all  its  .faults,  a  beautiful  charity  for  the  afflicted, 
and  perfection  itself  in  providing  objects  for  the  use  of  its  funds.  Its 
charity  will  always  be  in  request  whilst  its  despotism  is  never  con- 
trouled  ;  and  if  Europe  should  wish  to  know  the  secret  of  providing 
the  lazar  house  with  patients,  they  have  only  to  consult  [the  Hanging 
Committee  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

To  conclude,  it  is  hoped  this  just  and  necessary  exposure  of  the 
Keeper  will  shew  him  the  responsibily  of  his  position.  There  is  no 
youtQ  so  sensitive  to  cruelty  as  a  student  in  art,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  cruel  as  a  wanton  exercise  of  power,  because  you  possess  it,  at  the 
expense  of  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  a  youth  of  talent^  who,  after  davs 
and  nights  of  anxiety  and  diligence,  brings,  with  a  beating  heart,  the 
result  of  his  labours  for  the  judgment  of  one,  intrigue  has  placed  adbove 
him,  without  one  half  his  knowledge,  and  who,  secure  in  his  Keeper* 
ship,  and  his  imagined  superiority,  proves  it  not  by  cheering  on  a 
deserving  boy,  but  by  hootiiw  him  down,  at  the  expence  of  his  peace, 
and  the  best  feelings  of  his  being. 

Mr.  Segttier's  kindness  enabled  the  youth  to  regain  his  self-confi- 
dence, but  had  the  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  been  an  Acade- 
mician, he  would  have  backed  the  Keeper  of  the  Academy,  and  pre- 
vented this  boy  from  exhibiting  his  talents  to  the  public  Luckily  for 
art  and  himself  he  was  not,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question,  in  No.  8, 
how  far  Academicians  ought  to  be  allowed  any  position  out  of  the  Aca- 
demy, or  ought  to  have  any  chance  given  them,  by  the  Minister,  of  ex- 
tending their  pernicious  influence  beyond  their  own  walls,  still  reeking 
with  the  slime  of  the  crawling  creatures  of  sixty-eight 

TOCON. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE,  PROSPECTS,  AND  THEORY  OF 
PAINTING. 

Sir,— I  con^tulate  you  on  the  appearance  of  a  second  Timon; 
and  I  agree  with  much,  and  sympathise  with  more,  of  what  he  says ; 
hut  he,  who  self-evidently  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  of  no  common  grade, 
must  not  be  permitted  to  croak,  nor  does  it  become  the  Athenian  more 
than  his  assumed  disguise,  which  should  have  been  a  Spartan's  garb. 

Timon  is  a  disappointed  man,  and  so  am  I ;  yet  methinks  I  say  cor- 
rectly that  such  men  do  not  always  see  clearlv,  and  attribute  to  the 
true  cause  much,  very  much,  of  their  alleged  neglect,  and  more  of 
their  lack  of  pelf:  societyi  in  all  ageS|  haa  been  chaj^ged,  periiaps  too 


loosely,  with  ingratitude  to  its  benefactors,  and  I,  having  personally 
felt  some  of  it,  know  the  fact,  and  often  have  I  seen  it  exemplified  in 
some  of  my  dearest  friends,  among  whom  I  could  tell  names  of  no  little 
worth ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  such  men  toil  over  things  often 
above  their  individual  resources,  and  always  of  slow  not  every-day 
sale,  the  trader  then,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  must  be — poor. 

High  art  has  confessedly  been  neglected,  but  what  has  not  ?  Southey 
justly  said,  **  It  requires  one  man's  life  to  develope  a  principle,  anid 
that  of  another  to  see  it  enforced ;"  and  well  may  it  be  so,  in  this 
kingdom  especially,  where  all  is  left  to  individual  enterprise  or  com- 
mercial speculation;  but,  I  say  fearlessly,  hieh  art  will  rise,  the  second 
advent  of  painting  is  at  hand ;  and,  fosterea  by  a  British  Parliament, 
enforced  by  a  Royal  Commission,  that  Commission,  save  one  ^  defect 
constituted  more  liberally  than  any  which  has  existed  before, — so  free 
from  all  possible  bias,  the  veriest  caviller  cannot  charge  opoa  it  one 
fact  or  one  probability  of  prejudice  or  favour ;  thus  fostered,  I  say, 
and  thus  enforced,  patronized  by  his  Queen  and  her  liberal-minded 
consort,  British  art  shall  daily  advance,  and,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
native  glory,  shall  astound  the  world.  But  to  return :  we  want  a  prac- 
tical board  of  works,  and  a  free,  open,  unsophisticated  yearly  exposi- 
tiond. 

It  is  said  more  than  two  thousand  works  of  merit  were  refused  by 
the  Royal  Academy  lately :  this,  indeed,  is  a  disgrace,  a  real  blot  on 
the  page  of  Enfflish  history ;  nor  does  the  beauty,  the  size,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  National  Gallery  lessen  the  stain.  We  have,  how- 
ever, achieved  some  improvement ;  those  miserable  efforts  of  a  narrow 
mind  which  crept  only  into  name  and  notoriety  in  the  path  of  bieotrv 
and  fanaticism,— those  cruel  libels  upon  worth  which  called  Torth 
Byron's  satire, — 

**  Eorope's  worst  dauber  England's  best, — " 

these  have  been  removed  by  or  under  the  present  curator,— but  do 
management  can  avail  us  much  $  never,  never  can  this  abortion  of  a 
National  Gallery  vie  with  the  Louvre  of  the  present  day,  and  much 
less  of  that  of  Napoleon's ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  vie  with  the  Stafford 
gallery,  or  other  private  collections  of  mighty  worth. 

Let  Timon  loox  more  to  the  defects  of  the  system  than  of  the  men : 
let  him  doff* the  Cynic's  garb  and  struggle  on:  I,  for  one,  will  twine  a 
laurel  round  his  head,  for  I  am  sadly  wrong  if  I  do  not  recognise  the 
head  which  has  earned  one.  But  why  so  mnch  gall  in  the  ink  ?  'Twill 
flow  without  freely.  Why  so  personal  towards  Sir  Robert  Peel?  aod, 
more,  why  so  heavy  on  Eastlake  ?— both  are  men,  and,  ^'Humanom 
est  errare."  Peel  is  confessedly  a  lover  of  the  arts :  Eastiake  a  gentle- 
manly, thinking,  assiduous,  nay  indefatigable  and  honourable  man,  a 
most  respectaUe  artist,  and  confessedly  the  best  read  one,  with  the 
best  artistic  library  in  England :  the  very  faults  which  Timon  alludes 
to  are  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  secretary.  What,  in  the  name  of 
human  reason,  can  he  do  but  accumulate  facts,  on  fresco,  for  instance, 
however  the  whole  may  become  a  conglomerite  ?  Fresco  never  yet 
was  practised  by  man  with  one  single  rav  of  light  from  true  theory — 
the  rale  of  practice ;  on  the  contrary^  all,  all  has  been  chance  and  ca- 
price, equally  as  regards  the  lime  and  the  pigment — the  beauty  and 
the  permanence.  Hitherto  we  have  progressed  little ;  and  assuredly 
the  so-called  frescos  of  the  late  exhibition  give  us  infant  hope  alone, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  base  on  which  the  whole  were  raised 
was  bad— >tbe  laths  and  rough-cast  rotten  and  iU*applied,  merely 
made,  in  fact,  like  the  rasors  of  Pindar's  Jew,  to  **  sell,  not  to  shave," 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  colourman  alone,  as  shopkeepers,  not  one  of 
whom  either  knew  the  nature  or  properties  of  cements,  a  web  the 
more  than  of 

**  All  the  poor  compounds  which  they  sell ;" 

this  was  covered  by  plaster  nearly  worthless,  and  no  blame,  good 
Timon,  to  the  Commissioners  either,  for  they  had  read  and  listened, 
inquired,  and  of  good  men  and  trae,  men  of  worth  and  genius  like  Cor- 
nelius, and  Morr,  and  Overbeck :  but  of  what  avail?  Cornelius  copied 
the  one  of  two  lines  of  ancient  practice — the  long  keeping  of  lime : 
Cornelius  had  used  it  agsdn  ana  again,  and  therefore  warranted  it, 
precisely  as  the  old  woman  warranted  her  magpie,  to  live  an  hundred 
years ;  but  Cornelius  has  not  yet  lived  half  the  hundred  to  see  the 
effect!  Eastiake,  after  unwearied  and  incessant  research,  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  Pallomino — frequent  washings — to  which  he 
added  some  keeping.  So  much  for  unenlightened  practice,  and  that 
from  a  climate  infinitely  different  from  ours  ;  and  on  such  a  compound 
—one  might  almost  have  said  compost— artists  new  to  the  practice, 
ignorant  of  the  theory,  biassed  perhaps  also  by  the  rude  aspirations  of 

»  The  palpable  defect  of  harlnc  no  adeiitiAc  aa  well  as  artistic  aid  {  on  the  valoabls 
secretary  Is  therefore  thrown  the  Jodgmtnt  of  mattera  requiring  other  qoaUfloalloiis.  and 
leaving  him  open  either  to  publiah  errer,  dlrtctlv  or  IndlrecUy,  through  sheer  th«onctl»— 
where  he  woSdBsed^  practical"  ndtloe. 
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such  perioDg  as  bate  written  on  the  tnbjeet,'  although 
tbemsfilves  in  every  page  ignoraDt  of  the  first  elemeDts  of  scieDoe»-^ 
such  men,  I  say,  under  such  circamstancesi  painted  for  exhibition  in- 
stead of  for  school.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  at  the  miserable  daubs 
we  saw.  The  best  were  highly  laboured — jfar  too  highly  laboured 
fresco— glazed,  shall  I  say?  no,  blackened  by  ten  times  too  much 
tempera  finishing  for  the  then  approaching  exhibition  of  Bartholomew 
fair.  Alas,  what  havoc  and  ruin  a  sponge  and  rain-water  would 
achieve  on  the  field  of  King  John's  shiela,  the  gorgeous  purple  of  his 
robes,  or  the  sweet  face  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  daughter  in  bis  prison- 
bouse, — or  aglios  less  laboured,  and  dei  gratia  less  savoured  recollec- 
tions of  Naples!  and  how  long  would  the  mechanical  neatness  of 
Maclise's  Knight  bear  it? 

And  yet,  will  fresco  be  adopted  on  fixed  principles,  and  with  suc- 
cessful results,  by  the  perseverance  of  Englishmen*  Timon  has  only 
to  forget  all  he  has  read,  and  use  his  brains :  fresco,  though  assuredly 
adapted  best  to  mighty  halls  and  majestic  domes,  mighi  be  used  in  the 
niches  of  a  baby-house,  and  there  the  theory  is  simple.  If  a  perma- 
nent stucco  be  the  sine  qo&  non  of  fresco— 4nd  caustic  lime  be  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  stucco— caustic  lime  is  also  the  sine  quel  non  of  fresco : 
nothing,  I  humbly  conceive,  can  be  more  palpable ;  therefore  the  pig- 
ments must  be  adapted  to  the  lime,  not  toe  lime,  by  deterioration,  to 
them ;  and  it  matters  not  what  the  nature  of  it,  whether  by  marUe 
dust  or  whiting,  or  carbonic  acid"  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  some 
extra  superfine  carbonates  made  by  wire-gauze  chemistry  at  peculiar 
temperatures,  in  artificially  ventilated  vessels  of  thermometric  con- 
stitution ;  in  plain  English,  be  the  so-called  amelioration  what  it  may, 
it  is  but  the  same  dead  hit  at  theoretic  Salmagundyism ! 

Now  to  incaustic,  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  not  well  enough  for 
us :  neither  adapted  to  our  smoky  atmosphere  nor  coal-fire  warmth, — 
nor,  if  Arroitage's  Fates  be  a  specfmen,  or  the  Indian-redism  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  be  a  proof,  worthy  of  our  wasting  much  space  in  what 
Cornelius,  in  hi%  polHtnesB,  declared  a  "  very  fine  aituatioth**  although, 
when  he  said  so,  Benjamin  Hawes'  chimney  vomited,  like  a  second 
Vesuvius,  clouds  of  alkaline  vapour,  sulphur,  and  cockney  smoke ! 
Distemper,  or  tempera,  and  oil,  are  of  more  worth :  in  either,  or  both, 
shall  the  talent  of  this  day  go  down  to  posterity  without  a  blush  from 
Timon's  cheek.  . 

To  the  first  two,  for  I  am  not  among  the  persons  who  at  all  identify 
tbem,  I  will  merely  say,  permanence  depends  wholly  and  solely  on 
the  individual  permanence  of  each  pigment  in  use— nothing  must  be  left 
to,  or  expected  from,  the  vehicle,  be  it  gum,  white  of  egg,  saccharine 
mucilage,  or  gelatinous  matter  from  isinglass  or  size,-~but  coheaiont 
bearing'Outf  and  freedom  from  crack.  In  oil  the  case  is  reversed, — 
everything  depends  on  ike  vehicle^  of  which  I  give  you  this  proof: 
lead  which  is  inherently  chargeable  is,  for  oil  painting,  fully  equal  to, 
if  not  surpassing,  ultramarine.  I  do  not  despise  a  colour  because  it  is 
individually  permanent, — it  is  always  valuaUe  to  have  such  for  oil  as 
well  as  water ;  but  it  is  not,  as  generally  and  foolishly  imagined,  a 
sine  qud  non :  every  experienced  man,  among  artists  as  well  as  con- 
noiseurs,  knows  that,  in  practical  effect,  ultramarine  can  and  does 
change ;  the  oil  rises  and  forms  a  skin— this  skin  becomes  vellow,  and 
bence  the  frequently  green  tone  of  ultramarine  skies ;  woereas  fine 
flake  white,  or,  what  is  infinitely  better,  either  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
lead,  in  a  vehicle  which  roill  not  riw— or  which  preventB  the  rise  of  oil 
— becomes  permanent  in  defiance  of  ages ;  bence,  many  fine  old  pic- 
tures painted  with  inferior  pigments  to  any  now  used  by  the  common 
house  painter. 

Theoretic  writers  like  Merimee,  whose  oil  copal  quackery  to 
"  brighten  colours  nithovi  drying  them  more  quickly"  amply  proves  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  true  principles  of  permanence — for  a  recent  pic- 
ture is  garish  enough,  and  oil  copal  increases  that  disposition  to  skin 
which  ought  to  be  restrained — these  writers,  I  say,  vend  a  mass  of 
twaddle  also  respecting  testing  colours  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
is  little  better  toan  nonsense :  strip  the  oldest  and  best  picture  in  ex- 
istence of  protecting  varnish,  and  this  gas  will  blacken  it  in  twenty 
seconds, — what  value,  then,  has  it  as  a  test  of  practical  worth  amonff 
pigments  ?  As  a  vital  caution,  then,  send  M'Geilap  and  boiled  oil  and 
gumption  with  physic  to  the  dogs,  as  ignes  fatui  of  the  art.  Paint 
with  fine  poppy  oil,  or,  for  larger  pictures,  linseed  oil  bleached  by 
light,  but  never  rendered  more  drying  by  oxides,^  for  there  half  the 
secret  lies ;  not  oil,  for  instance,  which  is  deceptive  and  useless  here, 
* 

9  One  Weld  Taylor  pubUihed  on  trtnoo,  and  taUa  you,  for  Inftanct*  bTdrato  of  lime, 
that  which  we  mike  In  and  by  tlaklng,  la  a  aalt  Indlfenooa  to  limtatone  1  That  TermU 
Uoo.  which  U  black  sulphnret  of  mercury  "  reddened  by  heat,"  haa  a  tendency  to  *'  blacken 
by  heat,**  &c.  8cc. !  t 

n  M.  Vlcnt  and  other  aheer  theorlfta  apeak  of  Ihia  carbonic  add  aa  the  aonrce  of  afe 
nad  hardngaa  In  eementa.  whereaa  It  la  ?ery  obrloualy  the  aource  of  pulTcrulence  and 

4  fllncb  a  dryer  haa  been  given  to  the  Mcrelary  for  pubUcatlon,  and  at  no  trlfllnf  aacri- 
flov,  by  one  of  my  personal  Irienda. 


except  for  grinding  colours  in,  rises  as  sooni  and  jrellows  as  mnch,  as 
the  commonest  linseed.  It  is,  moreover,  a  bad  dryer  ^  in  this  region, 
and  all  similar  ones,  still  it  would  be  the  best  of  the  three  for  ualy. 
South  America,  or  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  picture  drying  witbont 
skin,  dries  without  yellowing,  and  ultimately  without  bom ;  it  only 
then  requires  three  or  four  months  to  season  and  harden,  when,  after 
being  washed  with  soft  water  with  a  slight  dash  of  gall,  a  coat  of  good 
old  mastic  varnish  will  carry  it  down  the  stream  of  time. 

Mastic  I  prefer,  because  it  can  be  rubbed  off  by  the  finger  and  a  little 
resin  powder,  and  replenished  or  renewed  as  often  as  you  please  with* 
out  injuring  the  picture ;  whereas  all  varnishes  requiring  solvents  re- 
quire such  agency  as  acts  on  the  glazing;  hence  no  man  who  values 
his  painting  trusts  it  to  those  empirics  who  call  themselves  picture 
cleaners. 

I  roust  defer  to  a  future  period  the  subject  of  the  Attramentum  of 
Apelles, — the  various  impostures  now  happily  dying  a  natural  death, 
under  the  spurious  soubriquets  of  glass  media,  silica  media,  &c.  &c. 
and  the  errors  of  Reynolds ;  until  which,  with  a  smile  as  well  as  a  tilt 
for  the  patriot  Timon, 

I  am,  yours, 

WiLHfLM  DB  WlNTERTON. 

September  15/il,  1844. 

ff  Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  In  hia  great  book,  the  DlcUonary  of  Arte,  Manufacturea,  and  if  inet, 
telle  US  It  la  one  of  the  moat  alccatlTe  or  drying  olla,  wh«rn  every  artlat  knowa  It  ia  the 
worat ;  and  that  Eaat  Indian  gum  ia  the  beet  for  blending  with  coloura,  when  ercry 
eolourmaa  knowa  Ita  aoluUon  "  rapidly  becomea  ropy,*'  and  the  cakea  nuade  of  It  are 
leather  brick-bata :  ao  much  for  book>makera ! 


ST.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir— In  your  last  month's  number,  I  read  an  article  on  Saint 
Margaret's  Church,  near  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which  induced  me  to 
visit  the  "  venerable  temple  founded  by  Saint  Edward,"  fully  expect- 
ing to  find  that  •*  rebuilt  by  Edward  IV." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Bardwell,  that  an  *<  accumulation  of  buildinfi;s"  is 
advantageous  to  Gothic  Architecture,  and  that  the  position  ofSaint 
Margaret's  Church  would  not  injure  the  effect  of  the  Abbey  Church ; 
and  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  advocate  the  removal  of  an  archi- 
tectural gem.  The  Cathedral  at  York  is  not  injured  by  its  Chapter- 
house, neariy  in  the  position  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  to  the  north- 
east of  that  noble  structure,  (and  I  may  apply  this  remark  to  most  of 
our  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys,)  nor  were  any  of  the  buildings,  erected 
by,  and  for  the  several  uses  of  those  who  worshipped  in  them,  con- 
structed otherwise  than  in  perfect  harmony  with,  and  so  as  to  give 
the  best  effect  to  the  exaltations  of  the  temple  of  the  Creator,  above 
the  abodes  of  his  creatures. 

Were  St.  Margarefs  Church  worth  preserving,  I  would  not  care 
for  the  Abbey  Church,  as  by  its  removal,  the  desecrations  of  the 
splendid  north  transept  n>ould  be  exposed,Y9\i\c)i  mex^ perpetrated  when 
the  western  towers  were  built  by  the  rebuilder  of  this  ''venerable  tem- 
ple" of  the  Edwards ;  why  it  has  not  externally  one  ancient  feature ! — 
Its  bare  unbuttressed  walls,  its  uncusped  elliptic  windows,  and  modem 
builders^  square  coped  parapets ;  and  then  its  tower—see  the  octagon 
buttresses  with  square  sunk  panelling,  square  headed  belfry  windows, 
with  those  winged  heads  in  spandreG,  grinning  or  crying/or  shame  of 
their  position — the  plain  ten  of  diamonds  parapet,  and  corner  pinnacles, 
which  would  e'en  make  Mr.  Compo  stare.  Away  with  this  abortion, 
this  vile  deformity,  enclose  its  sacred  site,  and  thius,  let  us  hallow  the 
bones'  of  oor  forefathers. 

I  would  rebuild  on  another  site  a  Church  as  unlike  this  as  possible, 
for  I  verily  imagine  that  this  was  the  very  charch  recommended  to  the 
modern  Ciompo's  as  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  being  within  sieht 
of  the  Church  Commissioners'  Office,  was  by  them  considered  a 
standard  or  test  by  which  the  merits  of  modem  Crothic  designs  should 
be  tried :  bence  the  Metropolitan  Gothic  Churches  of  the  last  20  years. 
I  would  recommend  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  Camden  or  the  Oxford  Architectural  Societies  on  the  merits  of 
this  Church,  as  they  are  certainly  the  best  judges  of  the  day,  though 
far  from  infallible ;  as  an  antiquary  and  lover  of  the  true  principles  of 
architectural  composition, 

I  remain  your  friend  and  old  subscriber, 

DiONTSlUS. 

Walmrth  Roadt  SepL  2»  1844. 
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THE  SAFETY  BEACON  ON  THE  GOODWIN  SANDS. 
The  fbUowing  extract  from  a  private  letter  in  the  Timet,  dated  Deal,  Sept. 
17,  written  hy  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witneas  to  the  late  operations  on 
the  Goodwins,  and  who  has  taken  a  deep  interert  in  the  success  of  the  safety 
beacon,  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers :—"  Captain  Bullock  has  just  com- 
pleted the  replacement  of  his  safety  beacon  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which  was 
run  down  hy  a  careless  Dutchman  some  weeks  ago.  It  now  stands  erect  on 
those  dangerous  sands,  the  record  of  a  simple  design,  which  has  led  to  attempts 
of  a  similar  humane  and  praiseworthy  character,  but  of  a  more  elaborate  and 
costly  desoriptson.  It  is  affixed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  first,  with  an 
improvement  in  its  base.  This  is  now  composed  of  iron  instead  of  wood :  and 
it  consequently  penetrates  further  into  the  sand  than  the  former.  From  the 
fltabUity  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  there  is  no  doubt,  *  barring 
accidents*  of  a  similar  nature  the  last,  it  will  last  for  years.  A  proof  thus  far 
has  been  obtained  that  beacons  of  refuge  may  now  be  placed  upon  any  sand. 
The  honour  of  having  led  the  way  to  these  useful  undertakings  (even  after 
this  simple  contrivance  shall  have  been  eclipsed,  by  the  substitution  of  beacons 
of  a  more  durable  description)  is  due  to  Captain  Bullock.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  first  beacon  of  refuge  has  been  the  happy  means  of  saving  both  life 
and  property,  answering  the  double  purpose  of  a  warning  and  a  refbge.  It 
has  cautioned  the  unwary  of  the.  proximity  to  danger,  and  has  been  a  guide 
even  to  those  who  were  aware  of  its  erection  in  the  constant  communication 
between  Dover  and  Ostend.  During  my  visits  to  the  Goodwins,  while  the 
beacon  was  in  the  coarse  of  re-erection,  my  attention  was  particularly  drawn 
to  the  fact,  that  the  foundation  of  the  former  beacon  remained  unmoved  and 
unabsorbed.  Day  after  day  I  walked  upon  the  mass  of  chalk  deposited  by 
Captain  Bullock,  now  four  years  ago.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance  I 
perceive  that  Captain  Bullock  has  resorted  to  his  former  plan  by  throwing 
upon  the  same  foundation  between  50  and  60  tons  of  concrete  blocks,  chalk, 
and  shingle,  all  of  which  have  stood  unchanged  during  the  continuance  of 
the  late  ealm  weather.  The  tide,  so  strong  as  it  passes  the  shalbw,  has  had 
no  visible  effect  upon  the  mass,  around  which  the  sand  had  accumulated 
nearly  two  feet  in  height,  and  it  now  remains  as  the  resultof  a  most  interest- 
ing and  successful  experiment.  The  present  gale  (while  I  am  writing)  from 
the  southward  will  prove  whether  it  will  eventually  stand  against  the  boiling 
surf,  by  which  it  will  be  surrounded  and  assailed.  I  have  myself  very  little 
fear  for  the  heavy  concrete  blocks  which  constitute  the  base  of  the  cone ;  bnt 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  undefended  and  loose 
shingle  may  be  disarranged,  and  the  cone  somewhat  flattened  down.  It  is, 
however,  but  an  experiment,  and  the  problem  will  probably  be  demonstrated 
that  human  skill  and  ingenuity  cannot  overcome  the  formidable  Goodwins 
with  small  means,  and  that  man  cannot  successfully  wage  '  a  little  war'  with 
such  a  foe.  However,  I  must  say,  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Admhralty  liave  behaved  in  the  most  kind  and  handsome  manner  to  Capt. 
Bullock,  in  enabling  him  to  possess  thus  far  every  facility  for  carrying  out  his 
humioe  and  highly  praiseworthy  undertaking." 


FIRK-PROOP  WAREHOUSES  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Tbs  noble  pUe  of  warehouses  now  being  erected  for  Mr.  Brancker,  is  on- 
questionably  tlie  largest  yet  erected  in  Liverpool,  occupies  the  three  fronts 
of  Great  Howard  Street,  Dnblin  Street,  and  Dixon  Street  and  covert  4,433 
square  yards  of  land,  being  only  407  yards  less  than  an  acre.    It  is  divided 
into  eleven  warehouses,  of  something  less  than  400  square  yards  each,  not 
including  the  walls.    The  external  walls  are  3i  bricks  tnick,  and  the  division 
walls  are  3  bricks.    When  completed,  the  warehouses  will  be  65  feet  high, 
and  will  have  six  stories  of  rooms,  betides  the  basement  or  cellar  story. 
Bveiy  window  throughout  the  pile  is  to  be  glazed  with  large  sheets  of  plate 
^ass,  and  each  is  protected  by  a  strong  wrought-iron  shutter,  secured  to  an 
iron  frame.    The  floors  are  formed  by  iron  girders  or  beams,  resting  on 
columns  of  great  strength,  and  are  all  secured  together  by  wrought  iron 
coupling  bars.    The  bearing  beams  rest  on  large  blocks,  made  of  Welsh  fire- 
clay, and  brick  arches  of  9  inches  thick  are  to  be  thrown  from  beam  to  beam, 
the  latertl  thrust  of  the  arches  being  counteracted  by  wrought  iron  tie  rods, 
strongly  secured  to  the  beams,  which  are  placed  horizontally  every  6  feet  on 
the  average.    These  connecting  rods  are  H  inches  square,  and  are  tested  to 
resist  a  tension  of  35  tons  each.    Every  bearing  beam  is  also  tested  by  a 
lever  press,  at  the  building,  to  bear  on  its  centre  a  pressure  of  38  tons,  which 
&i  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  four  tons  on  each  square  yard.  The  floors  of  the 
whole  structure  are  to  be  laid  with  Welsh  fire  tfles,  bedded  in  Terras  mortar 
— ihere  being  an  intervening  strata  of  sand  to  prevent  the  fracture  of  the 
arches  should  heavy  goods  be  thrown  down  upon  them.    The  entrance  doors 
are  made  double— that  is,  of  two  separate  plates  rivetted  together,  having  a 
cavity  of  an  uch  between  them,  with  six  small  air  holes,  so  that  if  either 
side  of  the  door  became  heated,  the  other  side  would  be  comparativelv  cooL 
The  mious  rooms  have  also  iron  double  doors  of  communication,  eadi  door 


being  plifled  on  the  Inftemallioe  of  the  wall,  io  ti  to  letve  a  sMoe  of  two  fM 

between  them.  The  staircases  are  endoted  from  the  rooms  by  ^'•^'^^^^ 
bricks  thick.  These  staircues  are  18  feet  long,  by  7  feet  6  inches  broad,  and 
all  the  st^  aro  of  Yoricshire  stone.  Each  staircase  is  to  be  provided  with 
an  upright  main,  of  6  inches  diameter,  which  is  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  mains  about  to  be  Itid  down  by  the  Sewerage  Commissioners,  and 
which,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Low.bill  reservoir,  will  always  be  f^ll  of 
water.  On  each  landing  there  is  to  be  a  brass  stop-cock  screwed,  to  fit 
either  the  hose  kept  on  the  premises  (60  feet  long  being  appropriated  to 
each  room),  or  it  will  fit  the  hose  of  the  Commissioners  and  Fire  Police,  so 
that  in  case  of  fire  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  on  each  land- 
ing,  and  instantly  available.  Small  apertures  are  provided  through  which 
the  branch  can  be  inserted,  and  as  ea<A  room  wOl  be  perfectly  air-tight,  it 
wHl  be  impossible,  if  a  fire  occurs,  for  it  to  bretk  out  into  fiame.  The  stair- 
cases  sre  so  admirably  constructed,  that  if  eveiy  room  in  the  building  was 
on  fire,  men  may  be  placed  in  perfect  security  on  each  landing,  and  pour  a 
continuous  stream  of  water  into  every  room.  All  the  entrance  doors  are 
recessed  badt  firom  the  fronts  of  the  building,  and  there  are  no  projecting 
cat-beads  or  pent-houses  beyond  the  line  of  the  edifice.  The  roofs  are  all 
to  be  formed  of  wrought  iron  trusses,  covered  with  Welsh  slates ;  and  parapet 
walls  are  to  be  built  between  each  warehouse  for  additional  security.  Great 
attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  drainage,  there  being  three  large  dry  wells 
of  5  feet  diameter  and  20  feet  deep,  and  barrel  sewers  are  being  carried  from 
all  parts  of  the  cellars  into  these  wells.  The  whole  of  these  magnificent 
builduigs  have  been  designed,  and  are  being  erected,  by  Messrs.  Samnd  and 
James  aolme.'^Lherpool  Joumai, 


MILLSTONES. 
M.  Gnevin  Bonehon  and  GompanySent  to  the  Exposition  of  F^ranoe  seve- 
rsl  millstones.  Among  them  was  one  of  Tndn's  aSrifBrous  millstones,  the 
arrangement  of  which  allows  the  circulation  of  cold  air  under  the  millstonea, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  heating,  which  so  often  does  injury  to  the  grist. 
These  millstones  are  generally  1*3  metre  (4  ft.  3  in.)  in  diameter,  and  are 
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thus  formed.^  tFonr*orifices,*o  a,^starting  firom'near  the^oentre  of  the  mill, 
stone  to  vrithm  51  inches  of  the  periphery,  and  pierced  slophig,  are  made 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stone.  The  mUl  ii  provided  in  the  centre 
with  a  cast  iron  eye  or  box,  b,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  reversed,  and  on  its  ex- 
tarnal  part  a  wrought  iron  drde,  c,  covering  by  about  8  inches  the  upper 
smliioe  of  the  mOlstone.  Iron  plates,  d,  are  strongly  rivetted  on  to  the  iron 
eye  and  circle,  some  inclined  45°  over  the  orifices,  others  forming  quadrants 
or  curbs,  e,  perpendicular  to  the  great  drde,  and  serving  to  lead  the  air,  which 
is  thus  forc^  to  pass  into  tiie  orifices,  a.  By  these  means  a  current  of  air 
is  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  mOlstone. 


RouEM.— A  correspondent  of  the  Athencum  oboerves,  "  a  respect  for  the 
numumenU  of  MitlqQltT,  whldi  so  MpedaUy  cbanM:terlM  this  plaee,  is  fUt|  and  at  the 
prcMot  Ume,  the  buUdlngi  at  tht  eut  end  of  the  FaUlt  de  Jnsdct,  herlng  Into  pvUad 
down,  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  wing  correepondlng  with  that  at  the  west  aide  of  the  bafld- 
iog,  now  in  comae  of  erection }  and  It  was  only  laat  wedc  that  the  Prifet  paid  a  tWi  Id 
the  crypt  beneath  the  church  of  St.  Gerraia  (the  oldeatChriatlan  erection  In  Franoe)^  with 
the  Tiew  of  examining  into  the  practlcabUitT  of  removing  the  white^waah  with  wlileh  eome 
portion  of  the  walla  are  coTercd,  on  which,  oy-the-t»ye,  tracea  of  painting  are  atlU  ilalhlr. 
A  church,  also,  on  a  magnificent  acale  la  now  nearly  finlahed  on  the  top  of  the  hm  nest 


It  now  occnplee  two  aidea  of  a  qnadrangle.ln  the  middle  of  which  areplaced  atone  ooOtna. 
and  other  obtfeeta  too  large  for  the  Interior  of  the  Mnaeom.  which  la  Uglited  by  a  aeilea  of 
atalned  glaaa  wfaulowa  of  great  beauty,  reaened  tnm  one  of  the  old  Abbcya.  Of  the  ooa- 
tenta  of  thla  Muaeum,  it  will  scarcely  be  neceaaary  to  apeak  at  length,  aalt  la  what  It  prnw 
porta  to  bcb— a  collection  of  ardimologkal  antiiqaltiea  of  thla  part  of  France  f^oa  the 
aarllaat  partoda :  atatnea,oolna,chantra,  armour  and  anna,  hnplementa  of  all  ldiida»riMa 
and  crockery  ware  of  all  agea,  rellquarlea,  carvings,  aoodels,  ancient  palntlag^  ftcu,  ir> 
rsnged  withataato  worthy  to  be  taksB  ss  s  palliffn  lor  a  sImiUr  coUecttooIn  ear  own 
If  ational  Museum.** 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 

To  the  Committee  qf  Mtmagement  qf  the  CroHffitrd  and  High  Peak  Baiboay. 

GBNTLKiimN^AgreetUly  to  the  instrnctionB  which  I  received  at  the 
meeting,  held  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  I  proceeded  ihortlj  afterwards,  ac- 
companied l^  Mr.  Brittlebank,  to  Dublin,  to  examine  the  Amospheric  Rail- 
way between  Kingstown  and  Dalkey,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
principle  might  he  applied  with  advantage  to  onr  inclined  planes.  In  our 
ioTestigition  we  received  every  attention  from  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  undertaking,  and  were  not  only  allowed  to  examine  every  part  of  it  mi- 
nutely, but  were  also  furnished  with  every  information  derived  firam  their  own 
cxpenenoe* 

VIor  the  information  of  those  gentlemen  who  may  not  be  conversant  with  the 
principle  of  the  invention,  I  will  explain  its  peculiarities  in  contrast  with 
those  of  other  railways,  u  carried  out,  and  in  daily  operation  at  Kingstown. 
On  ordinary  railways,  the  train  or  load  is  moved  along  by  means  of  an  en- 
gine, attached  thereto,  and  moving  vrith  it ;  on  the  contrary,  on  the  Atmos- 
pheric principle,  the  load  is  moved  by  means  of  a  etatUmary  engine,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from,  and  totally  unconnected  vrith  it ;  differing,  how- 
ever, not  only  from  railways  where  the  locomotive  engine  is  used,  but  also 
from  those  on  which  the  stationary  engine  is  the  propelling  power;  inas- 
much, u  the  rope  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Atmosphere.  This  therefore,  forms  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  system,  and  constitutes  the  difference  between  it  and  all  other  modes  of 
propulsion  on  railways. 

The  means  by  which  the  principle  is  put  in  practice,  are  simply  these  :— 
Between  the  raUs,  and  along  the  entire  length  of  an  ordinary  single  line 
of  railway,  a  pipe  is  laid  of,  say,  fifteen  inches  diameter.  This  is  connected 
at  one  end  by  a  steam  engine,  the  power  of  which,  is  applied  to  a  large  air 
pump,  which  bdng  set  to  work,  pumps  out  or  exhausts  the  air  from  the  interior 
of  the  pipe.  Within  this  pipe  is  a  piston,  or  plug,  which  works  freely  along 
its  entire  length ;  but,  nevertheless,  so  tight  that  but  little  air  can  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  This  being  so  fur  understood,  it  is  dear,  that  by 
pumping  out  the  air  from  the  frotU  side  of  the  piston,  the  pressure  of  the 
mtmosphere  on  the  hack  of,  or  behind  it,  will  force  it  forward  with  a  velocity 
dependant,  1st,  on  the  degree  of  rarifiu^on  of  the  air  in  front  of  the  piston ; 
2nd,  on  the  weight  of  the  load  to  be  drawn ;  and  3rd,  on  the  indination  of 
the  railway.  The  great  difficulty  however,  and  that  which  yet  remains  to  be 
explained,  Is,  how  to  communicate  the  power  which  is  mridM  the  pipe,  to  the 
load  which  is  outtide.  To  accomplish  this,  there  is  a  longitudinal  opening 
or  slot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe,  which  is  continued  throughout  its  en- 
tire length.  In  this  opening  there  is  a  bar  of  iron,  which  is  attached  below 
to  the  piston  within  the  pipe ;  and,  aboffe,  to  the  leading  carriage  of  the 
train,  or  rather  one  used  exdusively  for  that  purpose,  to  which  the  train  is 
attached ;  so  that  if  the  former  moves  along  the  latter  must  move  with  it. 
It  ia  evident,  however,  that  during  the  time  the  engine  is  at  work,  exhausting 
the  air  from  the  pipe,  the  opening  or  slot  of  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  piston,  must  be  closed  perfectly,  or  u  nearly  u 
possible,  air  tight,  otherwise  a  vacuum  could  not  be  formed.  Tlus  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  leather  valve,  hinged  on  one  side  of  the  opening,  over  which 
it  falls,  and  extending  its  entire  length,  perfectly  covers  and  doses  the  whole 
of  it  This  valve  is  covered  with  iron  plates  both  on  its  upper  and  undei 
si^es,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it,  and  is  rendered  more  perfectly  air 
tight  by  means  of  a  composition  of  wax  and  tallow,  into  which  the  outer  edge 
folia  when  dosed.  A  heater  attached  to  the  carriage  completes  the  process 
by  mdting  the  composition  u  it  runs  along  its  snrfoce,  and  effectually  seals 
it  in  readiness  for  re-exhaustion. 

There  are  other  valves,  but  of  a  difllKrent  description,  which  cU)se  acroee 
the  pipe,  and  by  means  of  which,  it  is  separated  into  divisions ;  one  of  these 
is  placed  at  that  end  of  the  ^pe  which  is  opposite  to  the  engine,  so  that 
when  dosed,  the  pumping  can  commence,  and  a  vacuum  be  formed  at  any 
time,  so  as  to  be  in  constant  readiness.  When  the  train  is  about  starting, 
and  the  air  pump  has  produced  a  suffident  vaeuum,  u  indicated  by  the  baro- 
meter, the  travelling  carriage,  with  the  train  attached,  is  moved  by  hand 
until  the  piston  enters  the  open  end  of  the  pipe,  within  a  short  distance  of 
which  the  cloted  separating  valve  is  placed.  This  valve,  immedUtely  on  the 
entrance  of  the  piston,  foils  down,  by  means  of  a  sdf-aoting  apparatus,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  instantly  transferred  from  it  to  the  piston, 
and  motion  forthwith  commences. 

During  the  passage  of  the  train,  the  longitudinal  leather  valve  has  to  be 
raised  or  opened,  to  allow  the  bar  before  spoken  of,  u  connecting  the  piston 
wUkin  the  pipe  to  the  train  on  the  outride,  to  pass ;  this  is  done  by  means 
of  a  roller  attached  to  the  piston  frame,  within  the  pipe,  which  is  placed  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  bar,  but  behind  the  piston ;  and  which,  u  it  passes 
along,  raises  the  valve  just  suffident  to  allow  the  bar  to  pass,  which  being 
done,  the  valve  falls  into  its  place  again,  and  is  immediately  pressed  down  by 
another  roller  whidi  foUows  for  that  purpose ;  the  heater  follows  and  seals 
the  composition,  and  the  whole  is  then  ready  for  the  next  train. 

The  Atmospheric  Railway,  at  Kingstown,  is  1}  miles  in  length,  and  in  that 
distance,  rises  by  variable  gradients  91  feet,  which  is  equd  to  1  in  115,  or 
about  52  feet  per  mile.  It  has  a  main  or  pipe  of  15  inches  diameter,  and  is 
exhausted  by  an  air  pump  of  67  inches  diameter,  and  5^  feet  stroke ;  worked 
1^  a  steam  engine  of  100  horse  power,  making  about  20  strokes,  and  dis- 
duBgiiig  npwaida  o(  5000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.    The  degree  of  ex- 


haustion varies  with  the  load;  but  for  ordinary  passenger  trains,  it  ranges  on 
the  barometer  from  12  to  16  inches  of  mercury,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
pressure  of  from  6  to  8  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  trains  weigh  from  15 
to  20  tons,  and  the  time  occupied  in  working  the  engine  for  each,  is  about 
6  minutes ;  that  is,  2^  minutes  in  exhausting  the  main,  and  3i  in  working 
the  train  up  the  1}  miles.  Hence  the  mean  rate  of  travelling  is  about  30 
miles  an  hour,  but  the  greatest  speed  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  journey, 
at  which  point  the .  train  moves  at  a  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.  The  railway 
does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  adapted  for  high  vdodties,  there  being 
curves  upon  it  which  have  a  radius  of  not  more  than  500  feet;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve was  unavoidable,  the  railway  havipg  to  follow  the  line  of  an  old  tram 
road,  which  had  been  used  for  the  conveyance  of  stone  from  the  quarries  at 
Dalkey ;  as  a  mere  experiment,  however  it  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  curves  of  so  short  a  radius  may  be  traversed  at  a  speed  of  from  30  to  40 
miles  an  hour  without  danger. 

Without  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  beyond  the 
legitimate  object  which  we  have  in  riew,  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
application  of  the  prindple  to  a  long,  single  line  of  railway,  with  an  exten- 
sive, irregular,  and  miscellaneous  traffic,  would  appear  to  me,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  its  capabilities,  an  experiment  of  doubtful  success ; 
confined  however,  to  such  lines  as  would  not  require  that  trains  should  be 
travelling  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time,  and  to  situations  where 
good  locomotive  gradients,  could  not  at  a  reasonable  expense  be  obtained ; 
the  invention  offers  advantages  which  are  not  found  in,  nor  could  be  accom- 
plished so  well,  so  safely,  or  so  economically  by  any  other  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted.  But,  before  making  any  further  remarks  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  will  proceed  in  considering  it  with  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  our  Indined  Planes. 

In  order  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  enquiry,  I  purposdy  omitted  entering 
upon  anything  which  might  be  considered  as  common  to  both  systems,  and 
confined  myself  to  those  points  only,  in  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
differ.  Limiting  my  investigation  therefore  exclusively  to  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  power;  I  directed  my  attention,  first,  to  its  mechanical  practica- 
biiity ;  secondly,  to  the  comparitive  loss  of  power ;  thirdly,  to  the  working 
expenses,  wear  and  tear,  &c ;  fourthly,  to  the  requisite  permanent  outlay ; 
and  lastly,  to  its  comparative  advantag^  and  disadvantages. 

As  regards  the  first  subject  of  enquiry,  namely,  its  mechanical  practicabi- 
lity ;  I  found  that  the  working  parts  of  such  as  are  most  subject  to  wear, 
were  by  no  means  of  a  complicated  character,  nor  such  as  would  require 
dtber  elaborate  workmanship,  or  other  than  the  most  common  materials  in 
their  construction ;  consequently,  ndther  from  their  form  or  material,  are 
they  such  as,  under  ordinary  drcumstances,  would  easily  be  deranged,  or 
soon  wora  out,  or  require  other  than  common  workmen  and  labourers  for 
thdr  repair,  renewal,  or  management. 

Exdusive  of  minute  details,  the  only  parts  subject  to  wear  are  the  piston, 
and  the  valve  which  covers  the  pipe ;  the  latter  being  merely  a  strip  of 
leather  between  iron  plates,  protected  from  the  infiuence  of  the  weather  by 
the  composition  of  wax  and  tallow,  and  merely  raised  a  little  out  of  its  place 
once  for  each  train,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  subject  to  wear  of  any  kind. 
The  same  may  almost  be  said  of  the  piston,  which  is  simple  and  strong,  and 
requires  no  further  attention  than  the  application  of  a  little  grease  occasion- 
ally, and  the  renewal  once  a  week,  or  so,  of  the  leather  packing,  which  can 
be  done  by  an  ordinary  workman,  or  even  an  intelligent  labourer.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  system  which  would  re- 
quire a  superior  description  of  men  to  those  which  we  now  employ,  nor  any 
thing  which  they  could  not  comprehend  and  manage  u  well  as  their  present 
employment. 

The  second  object  of  my  enquiry,  and  one  which  I  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, was  to  ascertain  the  precise  lose  of  power,  from  leakage.  I  was 
the  more  anxious  for  satisfactory  information  on  this  head,  because  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  rope  of  air,  for  one  of  hemp  or  iron,  has  been  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  difference  of  their  wdght  and  friction  considered  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  nett  available  power :  but  however  plausible  this  may  appear,  it 
is  possible  that  a  loss  of  power  may  arise  to  as  great  an  extent  from  pumping 
out  the  superfluous  air  from  a  pipe,  u  in  moving  a  heavy  chain  or  rope ; 
and  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  loss  from  leakage  in  the  one  case  is  equal 
to  the  loss  from  friction  in  the  other,  it  would  be  evident  that  in  this  respect 
no  advantage  would  be  gained  by  one  as  compared  with  the  other.  The  loss 
from  leakage  on  the  atmospheric  system  (supposing  the  permanent  joints  to 
be  perfectly  tight)  can  only  arise,  first,  from  the  longitudinal  valve ;  second, 
from  the  travelling  piston ;  and  third,  from  the  air  pump  piston. 

The  loss  from  the  latter,  whatever  its  amount,  which  however  cannot  be 
great,  is  permanent  and  irremediable.  That  arishig  from  the  travelling  pis- 
ton, is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  permanent,  but  less  in  proportion  as  the 
vdodty  increases  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion  is  diminished,  while  that  from 
the  bngitudlnal  valve,  which  I  consider  the  source  of  by  far  the  greatest  part, 
is  proportioned  to  its  length,  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  main, 
diminishing  of  course  u  the  piston  approaches  the  engine :  the  loss,  how- 
ever, from  this  cause  depends  much  on  the  attention  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
valve  and  the  sealing  composition.  On  our  inclined  planes,  the  loss  of  power, 
which  arises  from  the  wdght  and  friction  of  the  chain  and  other  causes, 
amounta  to  about  thirty  per  cent. ;  and,  judging  from  information  which  I 
obtained  at  Kingstown,  that  arising  from  leakage  on  the  atmospheric  system 
is  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible.  This  estimate  of  the  loss  is  confirmed  by 
some  experimenu  made  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
given  me  by  the  engineer  of  tbe  railway,  in  one  of  which  the  loss  from 
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leakMe  wai  33  per  unU  and  in  the  other  25  per  cent.    Hence,  I  wai  in- 
doeed  to  conclude  thtt  the  Ion  of  power,  whether  canted  hy  friction  in  the 
one  caie,  or  hy  leakage  in  the  other,  it  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  both. 
We  are  now  come  to  the  third  subject  of  enquiry,  namely,  the  working 
expenses,  wear  and  tear,  &c.    On  our  inclined  planes,  we  hare  seren  miles 
of  chain  in  work,  weighing  70  tons,  which  last  on  an  ayerage,  four  years,  and 
oostabout£18perton;  70  tons  at  £18  per  ton,  amounts  to  JCl 260,    £   t,d. 
which  divided  bv  4  gives  an  annual  expense  for  chains,  of    .    •  315  0  0 
We  have  also  about  1500  pullies,  or  rollers,  which  weigh  }  cwt. 
each,  cost  £10  per  ton,  and  last  about  seven  years.    Hence  1500 
rollers  at  f  cwt  each,  weigh  56  tons,  which  at  £10  per  ton,  amounts 
to  £560,  and  divided  by  7,  gives  an  annual  expense  of    ....    80  0  0 

Axles,  wood  bearings.  See. 10  0  0 

Sundries,  such  as  large  wheels,  chain  wheel,  segments,  preventen, 

tackling  chains,  shackles,  coal,  tools,  damage,  &c, 100  0  0 

Wages,  estimated  at 100  0  0 

£605  0  0 


In  ascertaining  the  working  expenses  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  I  was 
assured  by  the  gentleman  who  superintends  it,  that  the  amount  vras  so  tri- 
fling that  it  might  almost  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  calculation ;  indeed  from 
the  remarits  already  made  with  regard  to  the  wear  and  tear  it  will  be  inferred 
that  it  cannot  be  large.  The  patentees  allow  in  their  £50  annually  per  mile, 
for  the  renewal  of  the  travelling  apparatus.  If,  therefore,  we  take  this  sum 
and  £20  additional  for  piston  leathers,  grease,  and  sundries,  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  the  annual  cost  sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose.  £75  per 
annum  therefore  on  ^  miles,  will  amount  to  £262  lOt.,  which,  exclusive  of 
the  interest  on  the  permanent  outlay,  shews  an  annual  saving  on  the  Atmos- 
pheric system  of  upwards  of  one  half. 

I  have  purposely  left  out  of  the  calculation  everything  relating  to  wages ; 
because,  not  only  the  same  description,  but  also  the  same  number  of  men 
would  be  employed  in  one  case  as  the  other.  Proceeding  with  our  enquiry, 
our  next  object  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  permanent  outlay  which 
would  be  required  in  changing  from  one  system  to  the  other.  Our 
inclined  planes  are  nine  in  number,  and  together  are  3i  miles  in  length. 
Their  inclinations  vary  from  lin6tolinl6;  hence,  the  Atmospheric 
mains  necessary  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  same  weights,  as  we  now  do,  must 
in  one  case  be  27  inches,  and  in  the  other  17  inches  diameter.  The  air 
pomps  being  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the  engines,  vrould  for  the 
greatest  be  44  inches,  and  for  the  least  (leaving  out  the  small  engine  at 
Wbaley^,  32  inches  diameter.  The  estimates  of  the  patentees  shew  that  a 
main  of  15  inches  diameter,  laid  down  and  ready  for  use,  would  cost  £3,350 
per  mile,  and  with  the  air  pump  £3,600.  But  much  of  the  cost  depends  on 
the  weight  of  material ;  and,  as  ours  would  require  to  be  at  least  one  half 
heavier,  in  consequence  of  their  increased  size,  we  could  not  safely  estimate 
the  cost  at  less  than  £5,000  per  mile,  which  for  3i  miles  would  amount  to 
£17,500.  The  interest  on  this  sum  at  5  per  cent.,  would  be  £875  per  annum, 
and  added  to  the  working  expenses,  wear  and  tear,  &c  amounting  to  £262, 
would  give  the  annual  cost  of  the  new  system  to  ut,  at  £1137  instead  of 
£600  u  on  the  present  plan. 

It  is  dear  therefore  that  whatever  might  ultimately  be  gained,  nothing 
could  be  mped  by  the  diange;  whUe  for  any  vneertain  advantage  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  it,  we  should  have  a  certain  incr^sed  ex- 
penditure to  the  extent  of  at  least  £500  a  year. 

It  now  only  remains  that  we  should  compare  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  two  systems ;  and,  with  this  view  we  have  to  enquire,  in 
what  other  respect  the  introduction  of  the  atmospheric  principle  would  be 
benefidaL 

The  only  object  of  importance  which  we  should  gain  by  the  change,  would 
be  eqfety ;  and  although  I  am  well  aware  of  the  value  of  perfect  security,  in 
working  inclined  planes,  I  afu  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  for  a  mere  mer- 
chandise traffic,  the  outlay  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  is  conri- 
derably  more  than  the  object  is  worth ;  besides,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  safety 
of  goods,  we  are  now  nearly  u  free  from  accidents,  and  damage  arising  there- 
ftom,  as  we  should  be  under  any  system. 

If  to  this  we  add  that  under  the  atmospheric  system  we  should  be  subject 
to  inconveniences  which  we  do  not  now  experience ;  it  will  tend  further  to 
shew,  that  for  a  merchandise  traffic,  we  are  best  as  we  are.  The  inconve- 
niendes  alluded  to  would  arise  in  this  way ;  whenever  a  train  of  four  or  more 
waggons  arrive  at  our  inclined  planes,  they  are,  if  loaded,  drawn  up  in  pairs, 
and  as  soon  as  one  pair  has  reached  the  top,  the  other  is  immediatdy  hung 
on  at  the  bottom  and  drawn  up  without  any  further  loss  of  time ;  but  on  the 
atmospheric  system,  the  train  would  be  obliged  to  wait  until  the  engine  had 
exhausted  the  main,  unless  it  had  been  prepared  in  readiness;  and,  when  the 
flrst  waggon  had  been  drawn  up,  the  next  would  not  only  have  to  wait  until 
the  main  had  been  re-exhausted,  but  also  as  much  longer  as  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  descent  of  the  travelling  apparatus ;  making  together,  not  less 
than  six  minutes  delay  between  each  pair  of  waggons,  in  addition  to  the 
time  occupied  in  their  ascent.  The  same  kind  of  delay  would  occur  to  the 
descending  waggons,  vrith  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  in  order  to  raise 
the  travelling  apparatus  between  the  descent  of  eadi  pair  of  waggons,  the 
engine  must  be  kept  in  constant  work ;  the  same  for  downward  as  for  up- 
ward traffic  i  causing  thereby,  a  considerable  extra  expense  for  coal  and  other 
requisites. 

There  are  a  few  other  inconveniencea  which  would  result  from  the  change, 


but  those  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  being  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  also  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  apidication  of  the  prind^  to  our 
inclined  planes,  is  by  no  means  desirable,  it  is  needleu  now  to  mention 
them. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will,  I  think,  appear  evident,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  atmospheric  prindple  to  our  r^way  in  its  present  state,  so 
far  from  being  any  advantage,  would,  in  fact,  subject  us  not  only  to  serious 
inconvenience,  but  to  considerable  additional  expense,  and  that  too,  (so  fir 
as  relates  to  our  present  traffic,)  without  any  compensating  boieflt  It,  how. 
ever,  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  prindple  cannot,  nnder  any  circumstances, 
be  applied  vrith  advantage ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our  railway,  if  properly  carried  out 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  very  obedient  Servant, 

Raihoay  Ofietf  Crot^/brdf  Johk  Lmoxamd. 

/n^  Iff.  1844. 


METHODS  OF  PAINTING  ADAPTED  TO  MURAL  DECORATION. 

By  C.  L.  Eastlakb,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Hue  Arts. 

Four  modes  of  painting  adapted  for  walls  have  been  employed  in  aodent 
and  modem  times :  Tempera,  Encaustic,  Fresco,  and  Oil-painting.  The  three 
first  were  knovm  to  the  andents ;  the  fourth  method,  invented  by  the  mo- 
dems and  originally  applied  to  moveable  works,  has  been  also  empbyed  in 
mural  decoration. 

Tempera  is  so  commonly  practised  that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  minute  description  oif  its  process.  It  has,  however,  an  intereat  from 
its  antiquity,  and  from  its  having  been  more  generally  in  use  in  Italy  than 
any  other  method,  immediately  before  the  introduction  of  oil-painting.  This 
circumstance  and  certain  difficulties  in  its  practice  appear,  in  some  cases,  to 
have  led  to  a  union  of  the  two  methods.  Tempera  is  applicable  to  the  sur- 
face of  smooth  dry  stucco  or  to  any  similar  levigated  ground  which  haa  either 
been  incorporated  or  covered  vrith  a  due  proportion  of  size  or  glue.  It  does 
not,  like  firesco,  necessarily  require  to  be  executed  at  onoe,  and  admita  of  the 
use  of  all  colours  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  each  other.  White  lead  is 
however  exduded,  because  being  unprotected  in  tempera  from  the  action  of 
certain  gases,  it  soon  loses  its  brightness.  The  white  used  is  principaUy 
geeto  fMTcio,^  to  which  white  earths  are  sometimes  added.  The  biiMiiog 
vehicle  may  be  formed  of  animal  glutens,  such  as  siae,  yolk  of  egg,'  &c.,  or 
of  viscous  fluids  and  gums  procured  from  the  vegetable  world,  such  as  the 
milky  juice  of  certain  trees  and  plants,  solutions  of  gum  arable,  gum  trag»> 
canth,  &c' 

The  practice  of  tempera-painting  may  be  said  to  be  carried  to  perfectiM 
in  modem  scene-painting,  in  which  imitation  is  chiefly  confined  to  large 
eifiBCts.  But  in  this  apphcation  of  the  art  the  difficulty  of  blending  tints  to 
the  extent  requured  in  figure-painting,  so  u  to  equal  the  completeness  and 
finish  of  oil-painting,  is  not  encountered.  The  thinness  of  the  vehide  and 
the  almost  immediate  change  of  the  tints  in  passing  from  the  wet  to  tbt  dry 
state  renders  a  certain  abruptness  of  execution  unavoidable.  This  pccoliartty 
is  compatible  with  great  troth  of  imitation  when  the  work  is  seen  at  a  sofi- 
dent  diitance,  and  the  erispness  of  execution  which  is  the  result,  is,  irith  the 
modems,  the  oharacteristio  of  tempera. 

The  early  Italian  masters,  when  they  painted  altar-pieoes  in  this  method 
on  doth,  endeavoured  to  attain  the  requisite  finish  by  oontinnally  damping 
the  back  of  the  painting.*  This  enabled  them  to  complete  a  givon  portion 
while  in  the  wet  state,  and  to  give  it  any  degree  of  softness  that  waa  desired. 
But  this  wu  only  applicable  to  pictures  executed  on  a  thin  and  porona  aob- 
stance ;  tempera  pictures  on  wood  or  on  walls,  in  which  finish  is  aimed  9k, 
cannot  be  so  treated,  without  some  modification  of  the  vehide  or  by  con- 
tinually moistening  the  surface  in  front.  Some  of  the  early  Florentines  and 
pdnters  of  the  ndghbouring  schools  adopted  a  more  laborious  method,  bet 
less  satisfsctory  in  its  result*  They  attained  the  completeness  they  aoofht 
by  minute  hatchings.  A  tempera  picture  in  the  Natioiul  Gallery,  attribnted 
to  Perugino,  is  a  specimen  of  this  laboured  process. 

The  varieties  of  practice  in  the  early  examples  of  tempera,  are  also  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  varieties  of  the  vehicto.  The  Greek  iUnminatioas  in 
MSS.  immediatdy  preceding  the  13th  century,  are  generally  painted  ie  tea- 
pera  with  a  very  thick  vehide,  and  this  system  waa  adopted  by  the  Itehnna, 
even  for  paintings  of  a  much  larger  sice,  i^  to  the  time  of  Giotto.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  bMu  the  first  to  introduce  a  thinner  medium.  In  bis  vroAa* 
whUe  the  tints  are  blended,  the  minute  handling,  which  is  almost  nnevoidabie 
with  the  older  practice,  is  not  apparent  The  thinner  vehicle  vras  compoeid 
of  yolk  of  egg  diluted  vrith  water,  and  combined  with  the  milky  joioe  of 

1  Pinter  of  Paris  illrmi  with  mneh  water  tUl  It  Ioms  the  power  of  'setttaf.'  la  the 
early  Florentine  deacrlptlooe  of  the  prootia  of  tempera,  white  lead  la  neotkmad  f  Uila  lea 
proof  that  palntioga  ao  executed  asoat  hare  been  aobiequeotly  vamlBhed,  aod  acoontflaglr 
the  early  Italian  worka  In  temperm  are  always  fmrod  to  nave  been  so  trtasad.  Sea  **  Can* 
nlal,  TratUto,**  fte.,  p.  70. 

9  The  ItaUan  writera  restrict  the  teraa  tempera  to  the  vehicle  of  yolh  oT  ev  mam  ar 
leaadUoted.  Themodernpracticelatoaild,bydegreea,aamaU  wlaei^aas  of  while  ilea- 
gar  to  a  yolk  well  beaten. 

a  See  "Armenlni  de  Veri  LraoettI  deUa  PSUurs.**  Kavsnu,  IM7,  I.  8,  e.  0>  aad 
•*  VmwI,**  latrodoalona,  e.  30.31. 

4  dcs^'Anucdd,"!!).  ••  Vsssri," ib. c. 21.  «  **AmntAt*fth 
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shoQto  of  the  i|4ree.*  It  mty  leem  extraordfaiirj^  that  tUi  l«it  material 
thoold  have  been  detected  bj  chemical  analyBts  in  an  early  Florentine  ple- 
tiire ;  the  retnlt  was  however  Terified  by  the  analysii  of  the  milky  joice  of 
the  ftg.tree  while  freih.'  A  painting  executed  with  thii  Tehicle  ii  not  very 
etnly  affiseted  br  water  or  by  oil ;  a  Tamith  prodooea  no  other  change  than 
diat  of  giving  additional  depth  and  lustre  to  the  tints,  and  the  colours  do  not 
dry  so  rapidly  as  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  tempera.  The  fact  that  the 
more  tensions  vehicle,  with  all  its  inconvenience,  wu  revived  or  adhered  to 
vrithont  change  bv  other  painters  much  later  than  Giotto,  is  not  an  uncom^ 
mon  instance  in  the  history  of  art  of  attachment  to  habits,  however  defective, 
which  time  may  have  recommended.* 

The  Italian  artists  of  the  16th  century  had  generally  abandoned  the  prae» 
tice  of  tempera  u  an  independent  art,*  and  the  examples  of  it  are  rare,  espe- 
dally  when  applied  to  the  decoration  of  walls.  An  instance  occurs  at  Tras- 
corre,  near  Bergamo,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Snardi  fiunily.  The  artist 
waa  Lorenao  Lotto. 

It  appears  from  various  passages  in  the  lives  of  the  Flemish  painters,  >^ 
that  tempera*painting  wu  commonly  practised  among  them.  On  all  occa- 
sions of  great  public  festivals,  this  rapid  art  was  put  in  requLiition,'  *  and  the 
tapestries  which  were  executed  in  such  abundjuice  in  Artois  and  Brabant, 
and  which  were  wronaht  from  cartoons  coloured  in  tempera,  had  also  greatly 
the  effect  of  encouraipusK  its  practice.  The  schools  of  tempera-painting  were 
to  the  Flemish  artists  what  the  Feria  or  market  of  Seville  was  to  Murillo  and 
hia  contemporaries.**  For  (though  the  latter  uniformly  painted  in  oil)  such 
demands  had  the  effieet  of  promoting  fuility  of  execution  and  a  large  style 
of  Imitatbn,  the  influence  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  more  complete 
works  of  the  respective  schools,  difltoent  u  Uieir  tendency  wu  in  other 
respects.  The  rage  tot  temporary  decorations  in  the  cities  of  Flanders,  to  do 
boaonr  to  dirtinguished  individuals,  had  the  additional  eStet  of  promoting 
a  taste  for  all^ory.  The  most  extravagant  combinations  and  allnsionB  were 
exensed  in  eohemereal  productions ;  till  by  degrees  the  public  were  accus* 
tomed  to  such  inventions ;  and  the  greatest  artists — aware  of  the  value  of 
sodi  materials  as  conducing  to  picturesque  effect,  ventured  to  introduce  them 
in  more  permanent  works,  and  recommended  than  by  their  talents. 

The  vehicles  employed  in  tempera  were  sufficient  to  bind  it  when  the 
colours  were  used  in  moderate  thickness,  but  the  danger  of  cracking  prevented 
the  application  in  much  body.  YHien  therefore  picturea  in  tempera  appear 
to  be  executed  with  unusual  substanee,  it  may  be  suspected  that  other  ingre- 
dients were  added  so  as  to  give  it  sufficient  tenacity,  by  which  means  it  held 
a  middle  nlaoe  between  water-colour  and  oil-painting;  the  rapid  drying 
which  preduded  the  possibility  of  giving  the  work  the  requisite  softness  and 
eomi^eteness  was  at  the  same  time  prevented.  The  colours  prepared  for 
painting  in  this  method  may  be  mixed  either  with  water  or  oiL 
«  There  &i  evenr  appearance  in  some  unfinished  pictures  of  the  Venetian  and 
other  schoois  of  the  north  of  Italy  that  the  tempera  adopted  by  them  wu  of 
tiiis  deacription,  and  it  is  also  apparent,  from  such  pictures,  that  the  method 
was  someUmes  employed  u  a  preparation  for  oil-paintiog.  Various  modes 
of  this  kind  may  be  considered  and  described  in  an  inquiry  into  the  early 
proeeu  of  oil-painting ;  but  lest  too  much  importance  should  be  attached  to 
sodi  preparations  in  tempera,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  practice  of 
Rnbeoa,  Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt,  supposes  no  such  system. 

The  tempera-painting  of  the  ancients,  (although  from  passages  in  their 
writers  eridently  a  disfinct  art  from  encaustic,)  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
tected by  a  coat  of  wax,  and  thus  may  not  be  euily  distingmshed,  in  actual 
remains,  from  encaustic  painting.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  every  case  where 
a  flniahed  tempera  painnng  wu  thus  varnished,  the  surfoce  wu  first  covered 
with  some  alotinous  application  before  the  liquid  wax  wu  added.  Without 
this  precaimon,  the  mutual  relation  or  kHpiiw  of  the  tints  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  altered.  Other  modes  of  protecung  tempera,  so  u  to  render  it 
wmshable,  have  been  discovered  by  modem  chemists.  The  description  of  an 
important  inv«ition  of  this  Und  is  the  snl^ect  of  the  next  paper. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  were  executed  on  a  stucco  consolidated 
vrith  an  animal  gluten,  probably  the  serous  portion  of  blood.  On  this  wu  a 
thin  coat  of  wax,  and  on  this  again  the  paintings  were  executed  with  the 
fame  vehicle  of  serum.' '  The  stucco  of  the  Greeks  wu  sometimes  consoli- 
dated with  thick  milk,'*  their  tempera  vehicle  appears  to  have  been  gum 
tragacanth  (SaroocoUa),'*  size,  yolk  and  white  of  egg,  dec 

In  encaustic  painting,  wax  wu  an  ingredient  from  first  to  lait.    The  pre- 

«  Sm  "  Cranloi,**  lb.  i  '*  VtMri,**  lb.,  c.  20{  •«  Borghial,  U  BIpoM,**  1. 9.  &c. 
y  8c«  *'  Dte  Fwbem  Bdtnt  sor  VcrroUkomnaiif  der  Technik  In  mthrtren  ZwtiffeD 
6m  Materal.  fgo  Dr.  Jsopb  Bon i  Hddalbtrf.  iai8i  tw^tm  Hilt.,''  pp.  «8,  IB. 

•  The  ItalUo  tMiptn  rehkle,  In  which  ffmni  art  the  chlaf  IngredlMU*  U  pitpsred  as 


follows :  take  oae  ooooe  of  ffnm  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce  of  com  araUc,  one  ounce  of 
porehmeot  sharlnga,  (of  white  goatskin,)  half  an  ounce  of  lalniiaia,  boll  In  two  quarti  of 
water  tlU  the  fluid  la  reduced  to  half  Its  bulk.  Beflvt  Ul8qimeoold,addhalf  aplnt  ef 
spirits  of  wlae,  atlrrlnf  well. 

•  <'  Armenlnl,**  lb. 

1  o  «<  DeecampB,  la  Vie  des  Pdntres  Flamands,  ftc.,**  Paris,  1753.  Compare  "  Armeninl.' 
tb..  and  '*  BorgfalnU**  lb.  • 


Cadia,  law."    p.  86. 

tt8ee*«0lMn)iebe  UBtmadmoff  AU-JBgypttechtr  oad  Att-BonlsclMr  FSrbeo,  Itc, 
voa ProfsMor  Oelger, mlt Zui&tsen and  Bemerknngen  Oher die MaterwTeehalk derAlten 


1 1*  *  rnwff  u  SO,  e.  SB }  L  at,  c  as. 
&a  lb.  I.l6,c,«fses  also  John, ''Die  Mslsrtl  derAlten,**  BfrilD,  1886,  p,lM. 


cise  process  of  this  art  among  the  ancients  hu  been  the  luljeot  of  an6h  con- 
troveny,  but  the  actual  remains  of  antique  painnng  at  Pompeii  and  Hereu- 
laneum,*'  u  well  u  numerous  allusions  in  the  writings  of  the  andents, 
prove  that  it  wu  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  wu  also  oc- 
casionally employed  during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  it  ia 
still  practised,  however  rudely,  by  Greek  painters  of  the  present  day.^' 

The  inquiries  and  experiments  hitherto  undertaken,  seem  to  prove  that 
two  methods  are  practicable.  In  one,  the  wax  is  dissolved  by  a  Ifadvinm, 
and  is  then  worked  with  water.  In  the  other,  it  is  mixed  with  a  resin  dis- 
solved in  spirit.  In  the  first  process  a  final  coat  of  wax  is  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  painting.  In  the  other  method  this  varnish  may  or  may  not  be 
used. 

In  the  ancient  encaustic,  whatever  were  the  ingredients,  heat,  (u  the  term 
encaustic  implies,)  wu  employed  either  during  or  after  the  process  of  paint- 
ing. In  the  attempted  revival  of  this  art,  in  the  last  century,  the  application 
of  heat  wu  also  considered  indispensable.  The  method  practised  wu  to  ap- 
ply a  emtierium — a  portable  furnace,  hot  iron,  or  any  similar  instrument,  so 
u  gently  to  melt  the  coating  of  wax  spread  over  the  finished  painting.  The 
heat  wu  sufficient  at  the  same  time  to  affect  the  wax  incorporated  with  the 
colours,  and  thus  a  union  was  produced  throughout  the  mass.  If  afterwards 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  the  surface  acquired  a  alight  polish.** 

In  the  other  process  which,  in  its  improved  state,  is  more  modem,  heat  is 
eonsidered  unnecessary,  and  the  art  is  therefore  properly  called  wax-paint- 
ing, not  enoaustio-painting.  The  application  of  heat  might  still  serve  to 
eonsolidate  and  give  traniparency  to  an  external  coat  of  pure  wax,  but  the 
presence  of  resinous  substances  in  the  vehicle,  and  with  the  colours,  is  sup- 
posed to  render  such  application  superfluous  u  regards  the  consolidation  of 
the  painting  itself. 

The  solution  of  wax  by  means  of  alkaline  lixivia  wu  probably  not  un- 
known to  the  ancienU.'*  This  wu  the  method  of  Bache]ier,><»  Walter,*' 
Requeno,''  and  others,  but  the  specimens  executed  acoordinff  to  their  sys- 
tem have  not  been  considered  successful  u  regards  durability.**  The  follow- 
ing oommunication  Arom  Mr.  King,  of  Bristol,  may  be  considered  an  im- 
provement on  the  process  in  question. 

<«  The  conversion  of  wax  into  a  substance  soluble  in  water  is  effected  by 
the  vegetable  alkali,  known  by  the  name  of  potuh,  being  combined  with 
tartaric  acid.  This  is  the  Sale  di  Tartaro  of  the  Italians,  and  is  sold  by  all 
chemists  and  druggists  in  this  country,  under  the  proper  name,  Tartrate  of 
Potuh,  and  more  commonly  salt  of  tartar  or  voluble  tartar.  When  the 
add  predominates  it  is  called  sopertartrate  of  potuh  or  cream  of  tartar. 
This  is  the  best  substance  to  be  employed  in  my  process,  and  in  the  follow, 
ing  manner  .—An  indefinite  quantity,  uy  half  a  pound,  of  this  salt  being 
placed  npon  an  iron  shovel  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  becomes  a  black 
substance  resembling  coal,  a  sort  of  slag.  It  is  to  be  thrown  while  hot  into 
a  vessel  holding  about  six  quarts  of  pure  water,  that  is,  filtered  rain  water  or 
distUled  water.  Shortly  after  it  is  quenched,  it  is  to  be  ascertained  that  the 
fiuid  is  Mturated  with  the  alkali  by  iU  tute,  or  better,  by  its  effect  upon  the 
colour  of  test  paper. 

"  No  quantity  of  water  can  hold  more  alkali  in  solution  than  that  which 
is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  undissolved 
portion  is  separated  by  filtering,  and  the  residue  will  serve  to  saturate  another 
quantity  of  water.  By  filtering,  the  saturated  fluid  is  suffldently  freed  from 
the  dark  oolour  which  was  caused  by  the  burnt  alkali.  This  saturated  fluid 
is  called  a  lixirium,  and  in  it  the  purified  wax  is  to  be  boiled  until  it  is  con- 
verted into  soluble  soap,  and  wholly  dissolved  so  u  not  to  separate  from  the 
fluid  when  cooled.  According  to  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  wax  to 
that  of  the  water  the  fluid  will  appear  like  milk  when  the  proportion  of  wax 
is  small,  like  cream  or  butter  when  it  is  greater ;  and  even  of  the  consistence 
of  soft  cheese  when  the  wax  is  in  excess.  The  consistence  of  cream  is  best 
suited  for  grinding  the  medium  with  more  or  less  findy  pulverized  dry  pig- 
ment  body  colours,  such  u  ochres,  raw  or  burnt  terra  sienna,  raw  and  burnt 
umber.  Cobalt,  smalt,  light  red,  red  and  white  and  black  chalk,  stone  coal 
or  anthracite,  Ac,  answer  best  for  dead  colouring,  and  become  brighter  in 
the  subsequent  fusion  and  fixing  by  the  use  of  tbe  cauterium. 

«•  Metallic  colours,  which  are  artifidal  oxides  of  metals,  like  vermilion  or 
cinnabar,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  red  and  white  lead,  chrome  yellow, 
and  others,  are  differently  aflfected  in  the  burning  in,  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  are  to  be  ascertained  by  prerious  trials.  The  latter  class  of 
pigmenU  are  more  adapted  to  the  finishing  of  pictures.  PigmenU  of  a 
vegetoble  nature,  such  u  lakes,  madders,  &c.,  are  altogether  to  be  avoided 
or  very  sparingly  used,  and  not  at  all  in  muses.  The  connexion  of  the 
medium  (soluble  wax),  by  grinding  it  with  every  pigment,  is  best  performed 
in  stone  or  earthenware  (Wedgwood's)  mortars  and  with  pestles  of  the  same 
materials,  and  the  colours  thus  prepared  are  to  be  kept  for  immediate  use 
in  gUsses  or  common  gallipots.  Instead  of  a  wooden  palette,  a  plate- 
glass  or  stone  slab  is  required  for  large  masses,  and  a  spatula  of  hard 
wood  or  horn. 

la  •*  Gelger  u.  Bonz.'*  lb.  p.  68. 

19  Bm^cDaTid,**I>laooanHlatorlqQM  sor  la  PdntteModeine,**  Paris,  1818,  p,  188. 
IS  Compare  Yltrarhis,  1.7, c. 9.  —,-,,, 

»  •  Compare  «*  Colam*Ua  de  Re  Boitlca,**  1. 12,  c.  80. 
•o  See  DldCTOt.  «•  I'HUtolre  et  le  Secret  de  hi  Pdntnw  en  Clie.** 
f  i  £•  ^  Walter, «« Alte  Malerkiwat,*'  BerUn,  1821.  _    _T  _ 

p,  ai.^^**"^  **  »H8i  sol  fUsUbUimsnto  daU'  antica  arts  de*  Oisd»»*  »c.|  Partta,i;87, 


«*  I>BrQslH*(HaoatldnPcintrsakiClre,  Paris,  1844.  p.  18,)  aasomas.  that  the  p»e- 
iMfSoch  as  ammooia  and  salt  of  tartar,  In  the  snbstaoce  of  palntlnas  i 


senosofalkaUu,...., 
bseq)fdaU7lAlarioni. 
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**  The  itirftce  to  be  painted  on  mnit  be  a  solid  dry  coat  of  ttnoco  grounded 
'Kith  a  mixture  of  rach  ooloun  as  will  give  a  suitable  tone  of  colour  and 
depth.  The  first  coat  or  ground  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  cauterium  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  fusion.  The  subject  may  be  sketched  on  this  ground 
with  chalk  or  chaicoal ;  and  precise  outlines,  especially  of  minute  forms,  can 
be  traced  or  sketched  in  with  a  metallie  pmnt  or  etching  needle.  The  cok- 
terium  or  salamander  ia  not  to  be  used  again  until  the  whole  surface  is 
coTered  and  the  effect  advanced  to  a  certain  degree.  It  is  dear  that  the 
manipulation  of  these  materials,  difiTering  greatly,  from  painting  in  oil,  will 
succeed  more  readily  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  who  has  had  some  practice  in 
fresco  or  in  distemper;  and  as  the  surface  is  in  most  cases  perpendicular 
some  care  is  required  to  prerent  the  colour  from  running  down. 

'*  When  the  inustion  by  the  cmUerium  is  finished,  and  the  whole  surftce 
of  the  picture  cooled,  it  may  be  polished  by  friction  with  cloth  or  hard 
cushions,  covered  with  some  more  or  less  rough  texture,  or  with  some  of  the 
implements  used  in  polishing  wood."'^ 

Those  who  recommend  in  preference  the  solution  of  wax  in  spirit,  and  the 
addition  of  resins,  do  not  profess  to  have  discovered  the  precise  proceu  ci 
the  Greeks,  but  they  have  not  foiled  to  remark  that  the  ancient  writers  spesJc 
of  resins  as  entering  into  the  ingredients  of  painting.'' 

The  credit  of  having  suggested  the  present  systems  of  wax-painting,  which 
are  adopted  with  various  modifications  at  Paris  and  Munidi,  is  generally 
attributed  to  Montabert,  who,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  comprehensive 
"  Traits  complet  de  la  Peinture,"'^  extols  this  art  above  that  of  oil  painting. 
In  consequence  of  the  difiteulty  of  reviving  the  study  of  Fkesoo  pslnting  in 
France,  the  attention  of  many  artists  and  chemists  has  been  turned  to  the 
employment  of  wax  painting,  and  various  churches  and  public  buildings  in 
Paris  have  been  already  decorated  in  this  mode.  In  Munich,  also,  consi- 
derable works  are  in  progress,  executed  in  a  method  analogous  to  that  of 
Montabert. 

The  advantage  of  wax  as  a  vehicle  is  its  durability.  A  wall  painted  white, 
partly  with  wax  and  partly  vrith  oil,  exhibits  the  same  tint  for  some  days, 
but  by  degrees  the  oil  colour  darkens,  and  after  some  monthslthe  two  por- 
tions are  quite  distinct;  that  which  was  painted  in  wax  retaining  all  its 
brilliancy. 

To  this  advantage  is  opposed,  besides  the  difiiculty  of  manipulation,  the 
dull  efifect  of  dark  shadows  in  pictures  executed  in  wax.  This  is  owing  to 
the  semi-opaque  nature  of  the  material,  and  is  unavoidable  as  long  as  the 
absence  of  gloss  on  the  surface  is  considered  indispensable;  but  the  colours 
become  much  more  vivid  after  the  surface  is  polished,  and  the  adnuxture  of 
resios  tends  to  give  clearness  to  the  deeper  shades. 

Some  of  the  French  artists  have  gone  farther;  they  have  added  a  portion 
of  oil  to  the  cero-resinous  medium,  and  by  this  means  attain  any  degree  of 
richness  they  please.''  In  this  last  system  the  mat  quality,  or  absence  of 
gloM,  is  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  the  method  is  only  to  be  consi- 
dered a  means  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  oil,  and  consequently  of  avoiding 
the  danger  of  a  homy  and  darkened  surface. 

Some  German  artists,  again,  have  considered  it  essential  that  the  resinous 
ingredient  should  predominate,  and  have  recommended  only  a  thirtieth  part 
of  wax,  the  rest  consisting  entbely  of  liquid  resin' >  (balsam). 

Wax  painting,  properly  so  called,  from  its  not  admitting  of  much  force 
(while  its  lights  are  assumed  to  be  unchangeably  bright),  would  suggest  a 
particular  style  and  choice  of  subjects ;  and  as  all  colours  (according  to  the 
French  chemisU)  may  be  employed  in  it,  it  is  considered  to  be  particularly 
fitted  for  poetical  subjects  adapted  to  the  lighter  kinds  of  decoration.  It  is 
for  such  purposes  that  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  Munich. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  methods  in  general  use  at  Paris  and 
at  Munich. 

A  wall  which  is  to  be  painted  in  wax  (and  the  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  all  mural  pictures)  should  not  be  quite  perpendicular,  but  should  incline 
inwards,  with  reference  to  the  room,  in'iits  upper  part.  By  this  means  the 
work  is  better  seen,  and  dust  is  less  apt  to  collect  on  it.  The  surface  should 
be  levigated;  it  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  and  lutly  to  be 
saturated  with  the  following  mixture :  10  parts  of  white  wax,  2  parts  of 
resin,  and  40  parts  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  liquid  is  made  to  penetrate 
the  wall  or  stucco  by  means  of  beat,'*  and  the  application  is  repeated  till 
the  surface  ceases  to  absorb.  Holes  or  irregularities  are  to  be  stopp^  with 
a  mastic  composed  of  wax,  resin,  and  whiting.  Over  this  preparation  a  coat 
or  two  of  wax  colour  is  to  be  spread  as  a  ground  for  the  painting. 

The  wax  used  in  painting  should  be  bleached  and  perfectly  free  from  ex- 
traneous  matter."  <>    The  resin  recommended  by  Montabert  is  that  called 


21  "iW?*™*^  ^  *  *****'  *^  **''  '**"  ^^*  cbemtat,  2i,  Mall,  auion.  Bristol.  Aug. 
8  s  A  writer  of  th*  mcoiuI  ccotaiy,  Joliot  PoUtuc,  ennmeratea  amoiif  the  mmtaUla  of 
IMJotcn,  wax.  coloar^  snd  *  pbannaca.'  Vutoos  Greek  epigrunt  mentloa  franklnceiiM 
(UtwoM.  Libanotan)  aa  cBteifn*  Into  tha  compoaltion  of  palntloga.  Other  cxamplea 
i"**'^i^***5f**'  "K^c^JWchea  nourallea  aur  lea  ProcMte  de  FMntre  deaaodei 


««  Paria,  18».'' 

2T  pemethodofTanbtnbelmlaanaloioaa^-Se^ 
Jtc.    Manbelm.  1770.    The  later  nractice  of  Joahna  Reynolda  was  probably  auggaatcd  by 
^nuT*"       P«M«cuted  00  the  Ckmtloent  at  the  corresponding  period,  respiting  wax- 

fit  See  Knlrim,  lb.  p.  182,  a»  See  the  Second  Report,  p.  50. 

01  ^  M  .« JIS**  Vf^  **'.  ^  '^^°*V'^  «'**'*"«  "<»«»  *>»•»  bleached  wax.  Pliny.  L 
21,  c.  14,  and  Dloscorida,  1. 2.  c.  10ft.  Compare  Reqoeno.  lb.  ▼.  2,  p.  88.  Bleached  wax 
la  eaaUy  procured,  but  the  white  wax  sold  for  onUnary  purposes  Is  mixed  with  spermac^ 


eloni ;  this  combined  vrith  wax  and  an  essential  oil  Sa  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  colours  are  ground,  and  which  serves  to  work  them.  The  proportions 
are,  1  part  of  resin,  and  4  parts  of  wax,  dissolved  over  a  water-bath  in  16 
parts  of  essence  of  spike-lavender.*  ^  The  colours  are  ground  in  this  gluten, 
diluted  u  may  be  required  during  the  operation  of  grinding  by  the  additbn 
of  the  essence.  They  are  then  preserved  in  glass  or  earthenware  vessels,  and 
if  they  get  hard  (which  can  only  happen  after  a  considerable  time)  they  may 
be  dinolved  with  the  essence  or  ground  again  and  are  always  fit  for  use. 
Instead  of  elemi,  copal  may  be  used  by  those  who  prefer  hard  resin." 

The  solution  of  vrax  alone  ia  effiscted  by  the  aame  essence,  and  this  pre- 
paration is  available  when  the  artist  wishes  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
wax.  The  paste  may  be  thinned  vrith  vrater  by  grinding  it  thoroughly  with 
a  muller,  and  gradually  adding  water  to  the  amount  of  four  times  the  weight 
of  wax.  This  is  called  the  milk  of  wax,  and  serves  aa  a  varnish  for  pictorea 
executed  in  the  above  mode.**  The  solution  of  elemi  or  other  resins  in  the 
essence,  without  wax,  may  also  be  employed  when  the  resinous  ingredient  is 
required  in  greater  abundance.  To  these  materials  may  be  added  the  easen- 
tial  oil  of  wax  (procured  firom  vrax  by  distillation)  which  evaporates  mora 
slowly  than  that  of  lavender,  and  may  sometimes  be  of  use  in  the  practice  of 
thisart** 

A  process  introduced  in  Munich  by  Professor  Fembach  is  not  yet  made 
known,  but  it  ia  supposed  to  consist  merely  in  the  addition  of  liquid  reatn 
(balsam)  to  the  wax,  instead  of  artificial  solutions  of  hard  resiooiu  sob- 
staneea." 

The  methodf  more  commonly  practised  in  Germany  differ  but  little  from 
the  system  of  Montabert.  The  following  descriptions  have  been  obligingly 
furnished  by  the  artists : — 

"  For  large  paintings  it  Is  desirable  that  the  ground  should  be  somewhat 
rough.  In  Munich  it  ia  prepared  as  follows.  A  mortar  composed  of  three 
parts  of  sand  and  one  of  lime  is  spread  on  the  walL  When  this  is  done  the 
whole  surfioe,  while  moist,  is  rubbed  vrith  a  linen  cbth ;  the  result  ia  a 
granulated  ground,  like  rough  paper.  For  small  works,  ornaments,  &e.,  the 
ground  requires  to  be  smooth,  and  in  such  cases  finely  pounded  white  marble 
should  be  mixed  with  the  lime  instead  of  sand ;  the  mortar  so  compoaed 
being  then  carefoOy  spread  and  made  even. 

**  The  encaustic  vehicle  is  prepared  u  foOows :— To  one  pound  of  rectified 
spirit  of  turpentine  add  half  a  pound  of  Damara  resin  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  wax.  The  resin  should  be  pounded  to  powder,  and  the  wax  cut 
up  in  small  pieces.  Both  are  then  to  be  put  into  an  earthenware  or  copper 
vessel,  and  the  spirit  of  turpentine  poured  on  them.  Place  the  vessel  on  a 
moderate  charcoal  fire,  so  that  the  solution  may  take  place  slowly.  When 
the  ingredients  are  dissolved  the  vehicle  is  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  kept 
in  glass  bottle  well  stopped  to  prevent  the  volatile  oil  firom  escaping.  Should 
the  mixture  become  too  thick  in  time,  spirit  of  turpentine  may  be  added. 
The  colours  are  ground  in  such  a  quantity  of  this  vehicle  as  is  necessary  to 
saturate  them.  If  during  the  grinding  the  pigment  tends  to  tei  (dry)  spirit 
of  turpentine  should  be  added.  For  extensire  paintings  the  colours  are  kept 
in  glass  vessels.  For  smaller  works  they  may  be  tied  up  in  bladders  ISke 
colours  for  oil  painting.  The  same  colours  which  are  empbyed  in  oil  may 
also  be  used  in  encaustic  painting. 

"  It  is  essential  that  the  ground  on  which  the  painting  ia  to  be  executed 
should  be  quite  dry.  Then  the  whole  surface  to  be  painted  is  to  be  washed 
over  with  milk.  When  this  is  dry  a  ground  of  encaustic  colour  is  to  be 
spread  on  the  wall,  the  artist  selecting  any  tone  he  pleases.  This  being  done 
the  surface  is  suffered  to  dry  well,  which  will  require  some  days,  aa  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  colour  should  be  in  no  danger  of  being  dissolved  l^  suhee- 
quent  operations.    The  artist  can  then  begin  to  paint. 

"  In  executing  ornaments  on  a  coloured  ground,  the  ground  must  be  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  coats  (not  too  thick),  each  of  which  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  separately.  The  time  required  for  drying  varies  according  to  the  state 
of  th(B  weather.  As  soon  as  the  pigment  used  for  the  ground  is  no  longer 
easily  dissolvedr-a  degree  of  hardness  which  it  often  attains  in  the  eourae 
of  a  day,  the  painter  may  begin  to  work. 

**  When  the  painting,  whether  consisting  of  ornaments  or  other  sabjeda, 
is  finished  and  sufildently  dry,  the  whole  is  to  be  thinly  passed  over  with 
the  encaustic  vehicle  applied  with  a  large  brush,  and  after  a  day  or  two  this 
varnish  is  to  be  heated  with  a  charcoal  fire,  to  such  a  degree,  however,  as 
not  to  injure  the  colours.  The  result  is  an  equal  but  moderate  ahine  over 
the  whole  surface." 

Another  process,  practised  at  Munich  in  1843,  may  complete  this  list  of 
recipes  :— 

To  a  pound  of  turpentine  (resin),  evaporated  to  dryness  by  heat,  add  hall 
a  pound  of  powdered  Daman  resin,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bleached 
vrax,  cut  into  small  piecea.  To  be  heated  u  before ;  and,  when  used,  to  be 
diluted,  when  necessary,  with  spirit  of  turpentine. 

A  mode  of  cleaning  wax  paintings  is  described,  together  with  the  materiah 
now  used  by  the  F^nch  artiste,  in  Durosies's  pampUet,  before  quoted. 

The  foUowing  description  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  vrax,  aa  adapted 


SI  *  Essence  d'aaplc'—It  la  prepared  from  the  wild  lafeitdar(UvBndalam^)«r  or  latl. 
fblla).    It  evaporate  more  alowty  than  spirit  of  turpentine. 

as  Dnrosles, lb.,  p.  16. 

ss  Ure,  "Dlctl(niaryofArta.''&c.,artIelsVanilsb,  describes  lbs  prsparatloo  of  mOk 
of  wax  by  mcaaa  of  spirits  of  wins.       r^.    .^. 

■4  sssDnrosis8.ibr  Digitized  by 

ss  Balsams,  as  Is  weUOoMira,  are  natlvt  oomponods  of  rssiiis  with  fssunlfsl  oils. 
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for  genertl  pAtntingy  wts  labmitted  to  tome  OenDanohemlaUbyDr.Roitx," 
and  received,  among  other  statementi  by  him,  their  written  sanction : — 

**  Wax  it,  in  chemical  language  a  combination  of  cerine  and  myricine.  It 
is  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  resembing  fat,  but  yet  distinct  from  it.  Wax 
is  unaltered  by  exposure  to  air.  It  neither  becomes  harder  or  softer,  and 
therefore  does  not  contract  like  the  nnctnous  oils.  Exposed  to  light,  it  be- 
comes whiter.  Grund,  in  his  history  of  ancient  painting,  relates  that  he  saw 
in  an  Italian  church  two  large  wax  candles  ,  which  had  been  presented  in 
the  year  1445,  and  which  he  at  first  took  for  snow-white  marble  pillars. 
On  breaking  the  surface,  he  found  them  equally  white  internally.* ' 

*<Colottrs  mixed  with  wax  are  entirely  saturated  by  it.  Wax  and  colours 
fonn  together  a  more  solid,  less  fbsible  substance  than  wax  alone.  The  pig- 
ments  remain  closely  united  with  the  wax.  No  skin  appears  on  the  tnrface 
of  the  picture,  even  when  the  wax  has  been  mixed  in  abnndanee  with  the  co- 
lours. A.n  under-painting  executed  with  wax  colours,  has  mnch  more 
brightness  than  one  executed  in  oil.  A  second  painting  on  such  a  prepara- 
tion appears  bright  and  clear ;  on  which  account  a  painting  in  which  wax 
has  been  used  as  the  vehicle  is  always  brilliant.  When  an  oil  painting  at 
twilight  begins  to  become  indistiftct  to  the  eye,  a  wax  painting  next  it  is  still 
clearly  risible. 

Wax  is  dissoWed  in  volatile  oil,  which  is  also  used  vrith  the  colours. 
Tlus  volatile  oil  evaporates  in  a  short  time,  and  assists  the  drying  of  the 
colonrs. 

*<  Paintings  executed  with  wax  colours  cannot  crack,  (?)  for  the  under  painting 
dries  qoickly  from  the  ground.  The  ductility  and  tenacity  of  the  wax  pre- 
vent its  cracking.  This  method  of  painting  has  also  the  advantage,  that  the 
diasolring  power  of  the  volatile  oil  which  is  nsed  in  the  after-painting  and 
finishing  produces  a  union  of  the  upper  and  under  layers,  by  which  means 
the  whole  coloured  substance  becomes  intimately  united." 

The  statement  that  wax  has  no  tendency  to  crark  is  true  u  regards  the 
substance  itself;  but  a  painting  thickly  executed  in  wax,  and  varnished  soon 
after  its  completion,  would  very  probably  crack.  The  Germans  evade  this 
ditBcolty,  and  consider  resinous  varnishes  nnnecessary  to  wax  painting.  The 
French  artists  do  not  exclude  a  final  varnish.  If  such  an  addition  be  desirable, 
it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  select  a  resinous  solution  that  has 
little  tendency  to  crack.  The  Damara  varnish  of  Lucanas,  and  the  excellent 
Tarnish  of  Soehn^  (which  seems  to  be  analogous  to  Field's  lac-varnish'"), 
have  this  reputation.  The  latter  has  also  the  agreeable  quality  of  being  per- 
fectly dry  to  the  touch  within  a  few  hours  after  its  application,  and  of  re- 
maining so.  It  never  becomes  discoloured.  A  coat  of  white  paint,  haring 
half  Ha  surface  varnished  with  this  liquid,  and  the  other  half  with  mutic 
Tarnish  exhibits  a  great  difference  of  tint  in  a  short  time ;  the  portion  var- 
nished vrith  the  Soehn^e  varnish  retaining  its  first  appearance  unaltered.  Its 
defect  is  its  want  of  sufficient  body ;  there  seems  also  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
remoring  it  from  the  surface  even  of  an  oil  picture.  The  Damara  varnish 
has  the  same  qualities  of  not  changing  colour,  and  never  cracking ;  it  has 
more  body  than  Soehn^'s  preparaUon,  but  is  certainly  not  so  clear.  The 
modes  of  preparing  and  remoring  it  are  described  by  Lncanus.** 

Of  the  remaining  modes  of  painting  on  walls,  riz..  Fresco  and  Oil  Painting, 
the  papers  already  published  on  the  former  may  be  sufficient  to  give  an  in- 
sight into  its  practice.  The  problems  yet  to  be  solved  are,  the  speedier  pre- 
paration of  a  lime  adapted  for  fresco  painting,  ^^  and  the  preparation  of 
durable  colours  of  the  more  florid  kind,  such  as  lake  and  crimson. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  analysis  of  some  of  the  colours  of  the  ancients, 
found  some  ritrified  substances,  and  accordingly  expressed  his  conriction 
that  gUss  fnts  would  be  the  most  durable  of  coloured  materials,  if  they  coidd 
be  so  prepared  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  artist.  Dr.  Roux  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  suggests  that  **ua,  white  fnt  possessed  of  sufficient  opacity  is 
not  to  be  obtained,  the  oxide  of  rinc  might  represent  it  among  the  vitrified 
colours.  It  is  equally  unchangeable."^*  To  these  opinions  is  to  be  opposed 
a  practical  authority  of  great  weight,^'  who  remarks  that  these  colours, 
when  ground  to  the  degree  of  fineness  necessary  to  render  them  applicable 
to  painting,  become  liable  to  all  the  chemical  changes  and  affinities  of  the 
sobttances  which  compose  them. 

The  adaptation  of  oil  painting  to  walls  has  generally  faund  less  favour 
with  painters  than  any  other  method,  from  the  numerous  examples  of  a 
blackened  snrfsce  which  works  so  executed  present.  The  process  may  be 
lets  objected  to  since  it  has  been  so  ably  employed  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris. 

A  mode  of  preparing  the  vrall  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  damp  was 
described  in  a  former  paper.^*  The  preparations  used  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  and  recommendc4  by  Vasari,^*  might  be  preferable,  as  they  con- 
tained little  or  no  oil. 

In  this  mode  of  painting,  as  hitherto  practised,  all  absorption  from  the 
ground  is  cut  off  by  the  ^iplication  of  the  first  coat  or  hydrofnge  preparation ; 

•  o  lb.  ZwettM  Heft,  p.  49. 

■  t  Th«  author  eliewhere  obtervM  that  th«  wax  of  loothtfn  cUmatat  la  modi  wtiltar 
■od  harder  than  that  which  it  produced  to  the  north. 

a  a  ^*Fleld*a  Chromatography,'*  p.  209.  See  alao*'Tranaactlona  of  the  Society  of  Arta,'* 
Tot*  4ft.  This  Tarniah  waa  not  nnnoirn  to  the  Itallana  i  lee  the  Uat  of  radpaa  at  the  end 
of  OrUndi'e  **  Abeeedarlo  ;**  *'  Vemlce  dl  bclUealmo  loatro,**  &c. 

ay  •*  VoUstnndlge  AnldtuM  sur  Erhaltang  ftc  der  Oemalde,  nir  Btreitung  der  FIT' 
olaae.  Ace.,  too  Dr.  Fr.  O.  H.  Lucanua.**    Halberttadt,  1842,  p.  84-65. 

4o  A  method  communicated  by  Mr.  OInadale  la  now  unto  the  conaldcratlon  of  che- 
Ical  prolbaaora. 

4  &  ni.^wtltea  Belt,  p.  61.  «>  Field,  lb.  p.  45.  4a  Second  Report,  p.  62. 

««  Introduilouc,  c.  S2.  Compsrs  Bossl,  *'  8nl  Cenacolo  dl  Leonardo  da  Vinci.'* 


it  is,  therefore,  euential  that  the  quantity  of  oil  should  be  diminished  in  the 
under  painting.  For  this  purpose  the  half  tempera  method,  which,  it  appears, 
was  sometimes  employed  by  the  northern  Italian  schools  as  a  preparation  for 
oil  painting,  would  be  well  adapted.  But  the  application  of  a  composition 
impenetrable  to  damp  is  not  incompatible  with  an  absorbent  ground  for  the 
painting  itself.  Such  a  ground  could  be  made  to  bind  firmly  to  the  hydro* 
fuge  by  various  means ;  indeed  the  same  mode  which  the  Italians  adopted 
for  panels  would  quite  answer  this  end.  These  Tarious  methods  are,  how- 
ever, so  intimately  connected  with  the  general  question  respecting  the  early 
practice  of  Oil-painting,  that,  to  avoid  rep^tion,  they  may  be  reserved  till 
that  inquiry  can  receive  due  attention. 

A  method  invented  by  M.  Hussenot,  caUed  "  Pdnture  i^  THuile  en  Feuilles," 
consists  in  the  preparation  of  very  thin  sheets  of  oil  pigment  (for  example 
white  lead),  which  may  be  rolled  like  cloth.  They  may  be  made  of  any  size, 
or  may  be  fitted  together  so  as  to  exhibit  no  joiidng.  A  sheet  of  paint,  so 
prepared,  is  fastened  in  a  temporary  manner  on  a  panel,  or  on  cloth  attached 
to  a  stretching.frame,  and  the  artist  completes  his  picture.  When  dry  it  is 
rolled  up,  carried  to  the  place  for  which  it  is  destined,  and  permanently  fixed 
to  the  wall,  being  then  made  to  adhere  throughout  its  whole  surfsce,  proba- 
bly by  the  application  of  a  coat  of  white  lead,  to  the  wall.  The  objection  to 
this  mode  (to  say  nothing  of  the  oil  ground)  for  important  paintings,  is  the 
extreme  danger  of  accident  in  the  rolling  and  onroUing.  For  ordinary  pnr- 
poses  it  offers  great  facilities,  since  the  application  of  decorations  in  oil  on 
the  walls  of  rooms  or  on  shop  fronts  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  the 
work  haring  been  prepared  without  inconvenience  in  the  study  of  the 
artist.*« 

4  a  See  *'  Pdnture  k  I'HuUe  en  Fenlllca,  Inyentte  par  M.  Hnaaenot,  par  A.  de  la  Flse- 
ll^re."  Parla.  1848.  See  also  '*  Bapport  de  I'Academle  Boyale  de  If  etc  lur  lea  Proc4d^ 
de  Peintore  lnTeat4a  par  If.  Hussenot."    If eU,  23rd  November,  1842. 


COBIMISSION  ON  THE  PINE  ARTS.-CHOICE  OF  SUBJECTS. 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  felt  at  the  award  of  prize  works  in  the  recent 
cartoon  exhibition,  and  also  at  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  decoration  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  former  we  shall  not  now  so  strongly  dwell ;  but 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  latter,  because,  to  our  minds,  it  is  fraught  with  mis- 
chief, not  only  in  its  present  influence  but  in  its  whole  bearings,  it  suggests 
the  fear  of  sad  want  of  judgment  m  the  indiridual  instance,  and  the  probable 
want  of  it  on  all  the  future  proceedhigs.  We  are  the  more  prompted  to  take 
up  the  question  as  we  have  before  us  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Halhun  and 
Lord  Mahon,  appended  to  the  Commissioners'  Report  For  the  decoration 
of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  chosen  three  allegorical  subjects,  we  do  not 
complam  of  them  because  they  are  allegorical,  and  three  historical  events. 
The  principle  which  has  guided  the  Commissioners  in  the  individual  selections 
we  cannot  understand,  clearly  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  devoted  to  the 
sovereign  solely,  any  more  than  it  could  be  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  must 
be  treated  either  as  the  assembly  hall  of  the  whole  legislature,  or  as  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords  only,  and  in  either  case  the  present  arrangement  is  by  no 
means  fitting.  It  might,  however,  be  decorated  with  the  represenUtions  of 
great  constitutional  events,  but  even  that  is  not  the  case  now.  We  have 
Religion,  Justice,  and  Chivalry,  the  ktter  a  very  queer  constitutional  ele- 
ment, and  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  Prince  Henry  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  receiring 
the  garter  from  Edward  m.,  neither  of  which  latter  have  any  constitutional 
importance,  or  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  House,  while  there  would 
have  been  no  diflSculty  In  finding  subjects  more  fitting  in  a  moral  and  artistical 
point  of  riew.  A  Council  of  ancient  English  Princes  and  Chieftains,  the  germ 
of  the  Parliamentary  system ;  King  Alfred  submitthig  his  laws  to  the  Witen- 
agemot ;  the  Witenagemot  recognizing  the  Accesaion  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  Henry  the  First  restoring  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
Henry  the  Third  presiding  in  his  Parliament;  Trial  of  Darid,  Prince  of 
Wales,  before  the  Parliament,  1283 ;  Edward  the  Third,  1363,  consenting  to 
the  Statute  (36  Edw.  UI.  c.  15)  that  pleas  shall  be  pleaded  in  the  English 
tongue ;  Edward  the  Third  hivestlng  Edward  the  Black  Prince  as  Duke  of 
ComwaJl  in  full  Parliament,  1337.  Either  of  these,  we  conceive,  would  be 
much  more  fitting  for  the  decoration  of  a  House  of  Lords,  though  many 
other  subjects  may  be  found,  state  trials,  be.  and  many  important  historical 
events  must  be  excluded,  as  invidions  to  some  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
others  because  they  are  too  modem.  Certainly  no  worse  choice  could  be 
made  than  that  which  has  been  annoimced,  and  if  such  unmeaning  decora- 
tion is  to  degrade  the  House  of  Lords  the  sooner  the  paper  hanger  is  called  in 
the  better,  though  there  is  one  consolation  that  a  future  age  might  have  more 
discrimination,  remove  the  proposed  fadaises,  and  put  up  more  significant 
works.  What  great  idea  can  indeed  be  communicated  to  the  spectator  by 
Chivalry  and  Oiief  Justice  Oascoigne,  and  what  great  idea  can  inspire  the 
artist  P  Are  we  reminded  of  the  temple  of  legislation  belonging  to  a  great 
nation,  and  of  the  glorious  constitution,  which  twenty  centuries  of  liberty 
have  fbstered  to  its  present  growth  ?  Shall  we  see  anything  but  gawd  and 
gutter  and  prettinesi,  things  perhaps  not  works  of  art,  certainly  not*works  of 
mindP 
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When  wa  come  to  look  at  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Hallun  and  Lord 
MahoD,  we  muat  confess  we  distrust  the  Commission,  so  far  as  its  historical 
aspirations  are  concerned.  Mr.  Hallam,  indeed,  is  willing  to  avow  that  onr 
national  history  can  and  must  afford  abundant  materials  for  the  artist ;  but 
he,  of  all  men,  is  unable  to  appreciate  its  bearings.  The  autlior  of  our  con- 
stitutional history  confounds  the  history  of  the  people  with  that  of  the 
island,  and  talks  of  Caraetacus  and  Boadicea  as  if  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  English  liberty  or  English  government ;  and  in  another  place  he  tells 
us  that  *'  the  whole  building  is  strictly  denominated  Her  Majesty *s  Palace,'* 
which  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  lawyer's  special  pleadership. 
StiD,  while  he  appears  to  insinuate  that  English  history  may  fairly  be  thronn 
overboard,  and  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  mythology  be  introduced,  he 
in  reality  gives  abundant  evidence  to  show  how  well  and  appropriately  the 
Palace  of  the  Parliament  may  be  treated. 

'*In  our  (halls  of  Parliament,  or  as  we  approach  them,  let  us  behold  the 
images  of  famous  men ;  of  Sovereigns,  by  whom  the  two  Houses  of  Peers  and 
Commons  have  been  in  successive  ages  called  together  j  of  statesmen  and 
orators  to  whom  they  owed  the  greatest  part  of  their  lustre,  and  whose 
memory,  now  hallowed  by  time,  we  cherish  with  a  more  unanimous  respect 
than  contemporary  pastioni  always  afford." 

*'  It  is  by  no  means  my  opinion  that  English  history  is  to  supply  nothing. 
We  cannot  but  recollect  that  a  living  foreign  painter  of  high  reputation  has, 
with  a  sort  of  preference,  resorted  to  this  source  for  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures. It  is  impossible,  that  the  large  proportion  of  those  which  may  here- 
after adorn  the  walls  of  the  new  building,  should  not  be  of  this  description. 
The  bias  of  public  taste  in  England,  tends  so  strongly  towards  what  is  called 
nature,  and  so  little  towards  ideality  in  painting,  or  even  in  sculpture,  and 
has  evidently  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  our  artists  themselves,  the 
motives  for  selecting  our  own  history  are  so  obvious,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree,  as  I  would  again  repeat,  so  well  grounded,  that  we  can  have  no 
reason  to  apprehend  a  superabundant  influx  of  more  universal  subjects.*' 

*<The  arrangement  adopted  for  the  New  Pislace  at  Westminster,  may  lead, 
perhaps,  to  a  reasonable  distribution  of  the  paintings  which  may  be  chosen  for 
its  decoration.  In  those  apartments  which  are  naturally  associated  with  the 
business  of  the  Legislature,  such  as  St  Stephen's  Hall,  the  Central  Hall,  and 
the  various  rooms  belonging  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  our  BngHsh 
history,  or,  possibly,  also,  such  allegory  or  mythic  representation  as  bears 
upon  legislation  and  policy,  ought  exclusively  to  And  a  place.  There  would 
be  in  this  at  once  a  commemoration  of  past  times  becoming  the  national  sym- 
pathy, and  a  just  observance  of  that  propriety  in  all  its  accessory  parts, 
whidi  a  splendid  monument  of  architecture  requires." 

Mr.  Haham,  while  willing  enough  to  let  in  any  extraneous  subjects,  takes 
a  technical  objection  to  works  founded  on  the  pages  of  the  historian,  but 
wrought  out  by  the  artist's  imagination,  as  for  instance,  the  First  Trial  by  Jury ; 
but  we  think  him  right  in  laying  down  the  canon  that  no  event  should  be 
deemed  historical  which  was,  as  it  were,  episodical,  and  which  forms  no  link 
in  the  sequel  of  causation,  affecting  only  a  few  persons,  great  as  they  might 
be  by  fame  or  rank,  without  influencing  the  main  stream  of  public  aflkirs. 
We  do  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Hallam  that  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
women  in  English  history  must  be  painted  ,if  at  all,  on  the  scaffold :  the 
story  of  Rowena ;  Kenswlntha  persuading  Kenrid,  King  uf  Mercia,  and  Offk, 
King  of  Essex,  to  take  the  monastic  habit ;  St.  Hilda  baptized  by  S.  Paulinus ; 
Queen  Bertha  persuading  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  to  receive  St.  Augustine ; 
Sexburga,  Queen  of  Wessex,  leading  her  troops  to  battle  ;  AlfVed  the  Great 
taught  by  his  mother  to  read  ;  Elfleda  the  Queen  heading  her  troops  against 
the  Danes ;  not  to  mention  later  instances,  contradict  this  idea,  and  give  full 
seope  to  the  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  Mr.  HalUun  that  it  is 
desirable  show  pieces,  coronations,  proceasions,roeetingof  princes  or  generals, 
and  all  overcrowded  or  dressmakers'  pictures  should  be  discarded  as  much 
as  possible.  Battles,  we  think  with  him,  we  must  have  ;  but  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  a  more  marked  notice  of  naval  pieces,  works  which  though 
neglected,  deserve  support  from  this  nation  of  all  others,  and  which  are  not 
destitute  of  artistic  resource.  We  cannot  but  think  on  the  review  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  letter,  taking  the  whole  of  it  into  consideration,  that  the  good 
points  can  have  had  little  influence  on  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  himself 
roust  be  regarded  among  the  supporters  of  the  present  trumpery  scheme,  if 
not  the  suggester  of  it. 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  plan  we  need  not  speak  of,  as  it  has  no  particularly 
meritorious  features. 

Lord  Mahon  gives  proof  of  a  much  better  spirit  than  Mr.  Hallam,  but  is 
about  as  obtuse  on  the  matter  of  history.  He  talks  gravely  about  the  Eng- 
lish originally  roaming  as  painted  savages  over  their  barren  hills,  and  thus 
mars  a  fine  allusion  to  the  glorious  advance  of  the  empire  to  its  present 
colossal  might.  Lord  Mahon  boldly  asks,  can  the  history  of  such  a  people 
be  wanting  in  scenes  of  interest  P  and,  though  without  much  discrimination 
in  his  citations,  he  still  shews  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  ample  mate- 
rial is  to  be  found  in  our  annals,  appropriate,  picturesque,  Interesting,  and 
important. 

"  l.caonot  but  observe  that  the  two  instances,  Canada  and  India,  which 


from  amongst  others,  I  bavt  quoted  as  tokens  of  our  grMtaeas^  might  also 
perhaps,  afibrd  practical  answers  to  the  artistic  oljeetloiia  urged  by  Mr. 
Hallam.  He  deprecates  the  painting  of  battle  since '  tlw  introdnetlon  of  field 
artillery  and  scarlet  uniforms  ;*  but  surely  in  Canada,  the  death-scene  of 
Wolfe,  when  withdrawn  from  the  field  and  mortally  wounded,  with.  1  think, 
only  one  officer  by  his  side,  the  young  general  (be  was  but  thirty-three),  sur- 
veyed the  distant  conflict  with  a  dying  yet  a  steadfast  gaxe,  is  a  sotgect 
worthy  of  employing,  and  I  trust  it  may  obtain,  a  far  greatar  artist  than 
West.  Thus,  also,  when  Mr.  Hallam  justly  points  out  the  scope  to  a  painter, 
afforded  by  *  such  subjects  as  exhibit  the  human  form  to  a  eonsMemble  de- 
gree uncovered,'  he  will,  I  am  sure,  acknowledge  (for  no  man  could  more  ably 
describe)  that  the  long  train  of  uur  Indian  successes  In  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace,  would  supply  the  advantage  he  desires  by  the  delineation  of  the  grace- 
ful and  well-formed  but  scarcely  clad  Hindoos. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  goes  on  to  observe  with  great  truth,  that  for  any  attractive 
series  of  historical  pictures.  It  is  essential  to  *  intermingle  female  beauty,'  and 
this,  in  his  opinion,  a  strict  adherence  to  our  authentic  records  will  not  ade- 
quately supply.  *In  fact,'  he  adds,  'the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
women  in  English  history  must  be  painted,  if  at  all,  upon  the  scaffold.* 
Here,  again,  I  cannot  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  (for  I  feel  it  as  both)  to 
concur  with  him.— Are  we  to  have  any  State  TVials  P  If  we  have*  could 
there  be  a  noUer  femsle  figure  for  an  artist  than  In  the  seano  wUch  another 
member  of  your  Commission  has  well  described  ^— 

" '  There  on  that  awful  day 
Counsel  of  friends,  all  human  help  denied, 
All  but  from  her,  who  sits  the  pen  to  guide, 
Dke  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  hy  Russeirt  side 
Under  the  judgment  seat' 

"  Thus,  also,  why  need  any  by  gone  diffierence  on  a  Royal  line,  now  extinct, 
prevent  us  from  delineating  the  young  Countess  of  Nithisdale  hberating  her 
husband  from  the  To  wer  in  17 1 6  (as  her  own  most  beautiful  letter  descn  bet  It),  or 
the  young  Flora  MacDonald  saving  Charles  S)uart  from  his  pursuers  m  1746  P 
Again,  how  rich  is  Scottish  history  before  the  Union  in  deeds  of  female 
heroism  f  Remamber,  for  example,  the  scene  previous  to  the  assassination  of 
James  the  First,  when  Catherine  Douglas  thrust  her  arm,  Inatcad  of  bolt,  into 
the  staple  of  the  door,  and  hid  the  eootpirators  without  burst  it  open  If  they 
would  after  this  annonnoement  f  But  supposhig  that  Mr.  Hallam  desires  to 
confine  us,  in  our  argument,  strictly  to  England,  and  to  aetfcma  in  whkh 
royal  blood  bears  some  part;  although  I  see  no  reason  for  eiUier  limitatfon, 
yet  even  then  I  would  venture  to  allege,  amongst  others,  Boadieea ;  Queen 
Eleanor  of  Quyenne  saving  her  husband's  life  by  sucking  the  poison  from  his 
wound ;  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  holding  forth  her  children,  and  confront- 
ing  the  robber  In  the  forest  (an  instance  allowed  by  Mr.  Hallam  as  the  excep- 
tion to  his  rule)  {  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  bridal  array  i  Lady  Jane  Grey  at  her 
youthful  studies;  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  heiress  presomptivt  of  Eng- 
land, on  her  landing  from  F^ranee ;  Queen  Elisabeth  at  Tilbury  Fort  i  Hen- 
rietU  Maria  In  the  Civil  Wars ;  Miu  Lane  assisting  Charles  the  Second  in 
his  concealments  and  disguises  after  the  battle  of  Worocster  i  the  fl%bt  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Este,  and  her  infknt  son  In  1688 ;  Queen  Mary  the  Seeoad  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  the  battle  of  Boyne ;  Queen  Anne  giving  her  aasent  to 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland :  and  last,  not  least,  the  first  OooBcil  of 
Queen  Victoria !  It  may  be  objected  that,  in  some  of  these  Instances,  aa  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne,  the  *  female  beautv'  required  by  Mr. 
Hallam  may  not  be  found.  But  where  a  Queen  is  introduced,  there  need  be 
no  lack  in  paintings  any  more  than  in  reality  of  blooming  Ladies  of  the  Bed- 
ohamber  and  Maids  of  Honour  to  attend  her." 

We  again  say  that  we  admire  Lord  Blahon's  spirit,  though  we  eannot  ap- 
plaud his  judgment,  and  we  ore  pleased  to  see  that  whatever  may  he  his  errors 
they  are  not  on  the  score  of  illiberality,  nor  participate  In  the  too  grest  ten- 
derness of  Royal  Commissioners,  In  glossing  over  bold  and  strikfaig  eoenos. 
He  suggests  even  the  Seising  of  the  Mace  by  OHver  Qromwell,  and  the  Death 
Scene  of  Chatham ;  and  concludes  hy  expressing  his  sincere  and  eameet  ob> 
jection  to  Mr.  Hallam's  general  Idea  of  subjects  independent  at  and  nooon- 
nected  with  English  history,  and  his  decided  opposition  to  It 

Mr.  Hallam  replied  to  this  letter,  and  informs  us  that  the  CommlsaioB  had 
resolved  on  the  adoption  of  subjects  of  universal  or  national  Interaat,  a  preuj 
specimen  of  which  is  afforded  with  regard  to  the  six  House  of  Lords'  subjects, 
which  most  decidedly  have  neither  universal  nor  national  interstt.  We  ean- 
not  see  that  Mr.  Hallam  has.  In  his  second  letter,  taken  up  any  stronger 
ground,  though  he  again  implies  that  the  representation  of  historical  sob- 
jects  must  give  preponderance  and  predominance  to  all  the  ahsurdltiee  and 
extravagances  of  modem  dress. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  the  English  have  a  deep  Interest  in  historkel 
subjects,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  many.  Improve  this 
vantage  ground  and  it  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  art  at  large. 


Diaiiiggitiy  ^OOQ IC 
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EXPOSITION  DK  L'INDUSTRIE  FRANCAISB. 

VINEIALS— MINEEAL  SUBSTAKCES   OTHBR  THAH  MKTALS. 

(Qmihmed  from  page  328.; 

CoMBuarnBLE  FossiLS.—Coal  has  been  employed  for  centuries  at  Newcastle 
and  Liege,  bat  in  France  its  use  is  of  much  later  date.  In  1520,  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine*  being  consulted  with  regard  to  the  use  which  was  then  begun  to 
be  omde  of  English  coal  in  Paris,  gave  their  opinion  that  with  precautions  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  smoke,  this  fuel  might  be  used  without  injury  to 
the  public  health.  Thirty  years  afterwards  a  proclamation  was  issued  for- 
bidding farriers,  on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic  malady,  under  pain  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  from  using  coal  in  their  shops.  Prejudices  however  wort 
away,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  exempted  coal  from  the  payment  of  the  royalty 
of  a  tenth.  Lewis  14,  also  encouraged  it,  and  put  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  coal.  At  the  time  of  the  great  revolution,  however,  the  whole 
consumption  of  coal  In  France  was  not  more  than  450,000  tons,  of  which  half 
was  supplied  by  importation.  The  quantity  of  wood  fdel  consumed  in  France 
is  calealated  at  15,000,000  tons,  (10  metrical  quintals  or  a  thousand  kilograms 
being  taken  as  a  (on),  and  of  coal  5,000,000 ;  coal  is  however  reckoned  to 
have  doable  the  calorific  power  of  wood,  so  that  coal  may  be  considered  as 
supplying  two-fifths,  and  wood  three- fifths.  The  superficies  from  which  (he 
wood  Is  obtained  is  20,000,000  acres,  or  30,000  square  miles,  being  sixteen 
times  the  superfides  of  the  coal  deposits,  which  moreover  are  available  for 
agriculture.  The  progress  In  the  consumption  of  coal  in  France  since  1815 
has  been  as  follows: 

l^jreneb  ImporUtlon,  Total  consttniptioa, 

produce,  tone.  tons.  toot. 

1115  881,500  240.300  4,121,000 

1825        1,491300  508.600  1,904,300 

18aO        1,862,609  637,200  2,493,900 

1835       2,506,400  798,100  3,278,200 

1840  3,003,300  1,290,600  4,256,700 

1841  3^0,100  1,619,100  4,979,800 
Thos  whilst  swce  1815  the  production  of  coal  in  Fiance  has  quadrupled, 

Che  iffiportation  of  fon^ign  coal  has  intreased  seven  fold.  France  possesses 
46  coal  badns,  and  up  to  1841,  392  coal  mines  had  been  granted,  of  which 
256  were  in  work,  llie  superficies  of  the  sets  was  more  than  1,000,000  acres 
(432,000  hectares),  670  pi U  had  been  sunk,  and  865  levels  run.  The  maximum 
depUi  which  had  been  reached  was  in  the  mines  of  Ansin,  1571  feet  (479 
metns).  The  mines  were  worked  by  146  hone  machines,  and  388  steam  en- 
gines, of  a  total  force  of  9^667  b.  p.  More  than  30,000  men  were  employed. 
The  total  value  of  the  produce  was  £1320,000,  at  a  mean  price  of  97  centimes 
per  metrical  quintal.  Of  the  3,410,000  tons  of  ten  metrical  quintals,  the  Loire 
basin  fnniisbed  a  third»  and  the  Valencieimes  basin  more  than  a  quarter. 
Nest  came  the  basins  of  Creuzot  and  Blansy  (Saonc  and  Loire),  Alais  (Gard), 
Aufain,  (Aveyron),  Epinao  (Saone  and  Loire),  kc.  Of  the  1,600,000  tons  im- 
ported, 1,000,000  are  from  Belgium,  4.000,000  from  England,  and  200,000 
froaa  Prussia.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  French  coal  owners,  is 
the  want  of  goodloommunlcations  with  the  markets. 

The  slate  of  Fnnee  stands  thos.  The  Belgian  coahi  at  the  door  are  brooght 
into  the  Notth  and  to  Paris  by  the  lines  of  navigation,  the  English  coals  are 
in  oootaet  with  canals  and  rivers  which  take  them  to  the  ocean,  and  se  up 
the  Freneh  rivers,  withoot  river  dues,  llie  French  coals  however  can  on)y 
reach  the  coast  or  the  great  centres  of  e  s  umption  by  means  of  a  diflleult 
and  expensive  navigation  on  rivers  deficient  in  water,  or  by  canala,  burdened 
with  heary  dues.  The  eoal  owners  therefore  loudly  call  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Loire,  the  Tuone  and  the  Seine,  and  complain  of  the  does  on  the  Bur- 
gundy canal.  Lateral  eanal  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canals  of  Briars  and  Loing. 
The  capital  invested  in  collieries  has  Increased  much  more  than  that  in  woods, 
because  the  demand  for  wood  has  been  stationary,  while  many  new  sources 
of  coal  ceonmptiea  have  been  opened,  particularly  the  manofaoture  of  iron 
by  pit  eoal  Asaproof  of  thlsthebssiBsof  St  Edenneand  Revi  deGier  are 
cited.  Before  the  opening  of  the  St.  Etienne  and  Lyoo  Railway,  a  proped- 
tion  was  made  to  a  leading  ca^talist  in  Paris,  in  1831*  to  purchsse  the  mines 
of  the  whole  basin,  for  the  purpose  of  formbig  a  consolidated  company,  the 
paitbase  being  estimated  at  £1,000,000,  and  this  was  thought  too  much.  It 
is  now  worth  £2,600,000.  The  basins  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  the  Gard,  &c., 
hstve  advanced  much  more  in  value. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  In  the  nsode  of  working.  Formerly 
in  the  mines  of  the  centre  and  south  thick  seams  were  left  with  pillars  of 
coal,  taking  up  half  the  available  coal.  Better  modes  are  now  adopted,  and 
in  (be  St.  Eti^me  and  Revd  de  Gier  basins  the  roofs  are  almost  universaOy 
propped  by  rubbish  from  the  mines  or  from  the  exterior.  The  effect  of  all 
thcM  measmes  has  been  considerably  to  reduce  the  price  of  French  coal. 

The  works  of  the  Re? i  de  Gier  bdog  threatened  with  inundation,  no  other 

meana  of  afoiding  this  evil  remained  than  by  a  plan  of  joint  drainage,  and  in 

1836  a  law  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  and  now  an  engine  of  400  h.  p.,  on 

the  Comilb  syitfia  ii  ai  woih  atRer^  dt  Gier,  and  ithiih  i  he  most  towtr" 


ful  engine  in  France.  The  introduction  of  the  Cornish  engine  may  indeed  be 
con^dered  as  being  one  of  the  important  features  in  the  progreu  of  French 
coal  mining.  The  first  engine  put  up  in  France  on  this  system  was  built  in 
the  old  works  at  ChaiUot,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwards,  for  the  coal 
mines  of  Breulle,  in  the  north.  Some  of  late  years  have  been  set  up  at  Blanzy 
(Saone  and  Loire),  in  the  Creusot,  and  In  the  north.  The  Ansin  Company 
in  the  north  carries  on  its  works  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  has  as  it  were 
built  the  town  of  Denain,  dug  canals,  made  railways,  and  opened  manufac- 
tories* 

France  besides  coal  possesses  beds  of  lignite,  the  produce  of  which  in  1841 
was  180,000  tons,  of  which  one-half  from  the  superficial  deposits  of  the 
Bouches  dn  Rbdne. 

The  quantity  of  peat  turf  extracted  was  500^000  tons,  employing  a  great 
number  of  men,  chiefly  m  the  departments  of  the  Low  Loire,  Iser^  Doubs, 
Straits  of  Calais,  Somme,  and  Aisne.  It  is  used  in  several  important  estab- 
lishments, as  sugar  factories,  distilleries,  dyeworks,  lighting  steam  engines, 
lime  and  plaster  kihis,  forges,  &c. 

BrruMEM.— The  asphaUe  mine  of  the  Tat  Travers  was  begun  to  be  wrought 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV^  and  of  late  years  It  has  been  resumed.  The  chief 
mines  now  are  those  of  Seyssel  and  Lobsann,  both  of  which  sent  to  the  Ex- 
position. The  workings  of  aspbalie  at  Pyrimont,  canton  of  Seyssel  in  the  Ain, 
are  of  old  date.  Count  de  Sassenay  had  began  their  extension,  but  M.Coignet 
had  done  the  most.  Specimens  were  also  exhibited  from  Bastonnes,  and  Lam- 
persloch  in  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Asphalte  is  being  considerably  used  at  Paris 
for  fbot  pavement,  in  preference  to  granite,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
Auvergne  lava,  moreover,  not  giving  satisfaction. 

A  new  application  of  bitumen  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charoeroy  and  Co., 
being  pipes  of  thin  sheet  iron  screwed  together  in  sink  and  covered  wiih  a 
thick  coating  of  bituminous  mastic.  M.  Legoux,  of  Bayeux,  and  Messrs. 
Laaierre  also  exhibited  pipes  and  stoves,  with  bitumen  melted  in.  Messrs. 
Doumay  and  Co.  of  Lobsann,  make  waterproof  papers  of  bitumen. 

Mbtals. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century  great  activity  was  shewn  in  this  mining  in 
Prance,  and  the  deposits  of  St  Marie  aux  Mines,  Giromsgny  and  Plancher 
aux  Mines,  in  the  Yosges ;  of  Poullaouen  and  Pontp6an  in  Brittany ;  of  the 
mountains  of  rOisans  in  the  Alp?,  and  the  numberous  veins  of  Auvergne  and 
the  Cevennes,  pfoduced  considerable  supplies  of  cppper,  lead  and  silver  ore. 
New  works  were,  however,  imprudently  carried  on,  and  no  provision  being 
made  for  drainage  the  mines  have  been  successively  abandoned.  Those  of 
Tialas  and  Yillefort  in  the  Los^re,  of  Poullaouen  in  Brittany,  and  Pont- 
Gibaud  In  the  Puy  de  Ddme  alone  attest  this  former  period  of  property.  At 
the  present  time  France  derives  most  of  its  copper  from  England  and  Russis. 
lead  from  England  and  Spain,  tin  from  England  and  India,  and  sine  from 
Silesia  and  Belgium.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  which  is  worked  on  a  eonslder- 
able  scale  in  France. 

laoN.^lron  works  appear  to  be  very  ancient  in  France.  Cosar,  in  the 
account  of  the  siege  of  Avaricum  (Bourges),  particularly  mentions  the  skill 
with  which  the  beseiged  made  subterraneous  galleries  to  undermine  the  earth- 
works ot  the  Romans,  which  facility  he  observes  the  inhabitants  obtained 
from  their  practice  in  the  Iron  mines.  Strabo,  in  particular,  mentions  the 
existence  of  large  iron  works  in  Berry  and  P^rigord.  Under  the  old  regime 
iron  mining  was  restricted,  but  increased  under  the  empire,  and  the  French 
ironmasters  had  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  supply.  On  the  return  of 
pesce,  however,  Sweden  and  England  came  into  the  market  again,  but  their 
produce  was  burthened  with  heavy  protective  duties.  Of  late  years  the 
manufacture  has  considerably  advanced.  The  folk>wing  is  the  produce  of  pig 
and  bar  iron,  of  late  years,  in  tons  10  metrical  quintals,  or  1000  kitograms. 
Plff,  loai.  Bar  Iron,  teof . 

1825  198,500  143,500 

1830  266300  148,400 

1835  294,700  209,500 

1840  347,700         237,300 

1841  377,100         263,700i 

The  {Hrodnction  has  thus  doubled  in  fifteen  years.  M.  Burst  reckons  the 
produce  of  iron  as  fbllows. 

Pig,  toas.  Refined  iron.  Ions. 

England  (1842)  ..  1,210,000 

France  (1841)  ..        ..  377,100  263,700 

Russia  (average  1835-1838)  189,000  102,700 

Sweden  (1839)       ..  ..  115,100  87,200 

Prussia  ..  ..  111,600  75,400 

The  number  of  mines  and  iron  works  in  France  in  1841  was  2464.  Their 
superficies  is  250,000  acres,  and  they  employ  12,000  men.  They  produce 
2,300,000  tons  of  ore.  This  ore  is  reduced  in  573  furnaces,  of  which  468  were 
in  work  In  1841.  Of  these  573  furnaces  519  are  worked  with  charcoal  or 
wood,  11  with  charcoal  and  coal  mixed,  and  43  with  coke  only  or  mixed  with 
coal  Of  377,100  tons  of  metal,  292,000  were  produced  by  vegetable  fuel,  and 
85,100  by  ndneral  fuel.  The  production  by  coal  in  1835  was  only  an  eighth, 
ttiiiov  about  ft  fourth. 
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The  cottTeraion  of  the  pig  hito  bar  iron  is  carried  on  in  various  works.  In 
1841  the  produce  was  263,700  tons  of  bar  iron,  of  this  quantity  146,800  tons, 
or  more  than  half  was  manufiictored  with  coal,  either  by  the  Champagne 
process  with  the  hammer,  or  by  the  English  process  with  the  roller. 

Among  the  new  processes  which  have  been  applied  of  late  years  in  France, 
three  deserve  to  be  enumerated.  These  are  the  use  of  the  hot  blast;  the 
substitution  of  dried  or  torrefied  green  wood  for  charcoal ;  and  the  application 
of  gas  in  blast  furnaces  for  refining  pig  iron  and  converting  it  into  bar.  It  is 
known  that  the  use  of  hot  air  was  imported  from  England ;  it  has  not  been 
generalized  there ;  neither  has  it  in  France,  it  has  however  extended,  and  out 
of  573  blast  furnaces,  121 ,  or  near  a  quarter  now  make  use  of  it.  In  charcoal 
furnaces  it  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel ;  it  gives  more  regularity  to 
the  process;  but  it  sensibly  modifies  the  quali^  of  the  iron  by  making  it 
more  fusible  and  taking  away  its  tenacity,  which  seems  to  imply  that  it 
should  be  abandoned  in  such  charcoal  furnaces  as  are  used  for  producing  bar 
iron,  and  should  be  introduced  on  the  contrary  In  such  as  are  used  for  cast- 
ings. It  Is  also  empbyed  with  success  in  blast  furnaces,  which  are  worked 
with  green  or  torrefied  wood,  or  with  charcoal  and  coke  mixed,  because  it 
remedies  the  irregularities  arising  frcm*wantof  homogeneity  in  the  combusti- 
bles employed.  In  coke  furnaces,  the  hot  blast  seems  generally  to  succeed, 
and  is  frequently  adopted.  From  official  returns  it  seems  that  of  468  blast 
furnaces  worked  with  wood,  46  only,  or  one-tenth  use  the  hot  blast ;  of  54 
with  green  or  torrefied  wood,  39  use  it ;  and  of  54  with  coal,  36,  or  two-thirds 
use  it. 

The  use  of  dried  or  torrefied  green  wood  has  also  been  introduced  within 
the  last  ten  years.  Formerly  wood  was  only  used  after  it  had  been  converted 
into  charcoal,  although  this  operation  exhausted  many  of  the  combustible 
elements.  Carbonization  as  practised  in  the  French  forests,  was  at  least  half 
the  calorific  value  of  wood.  This  loss  is  owing  to  two  causes,  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  processes  of  carbonisation  used,  and  the  composition  of  the  wood 
itself  which  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  carbon  contained  with- 
out losing  a  notable  quantity,  which  escapes  with  the  steam  arising  from  the 
water  of  combination.  Several  plans  have  been  proposed  at  different  times  to 
ameliorate  carbonisation  and  augment  the  produce;  but  these  processes, 
either  could  not  be  employed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  woods,  or  when  once 
applied  without  adequate  inspection,  no  longer  gave  the  habitual  results.  At- 
tempts wece  then  made  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  possible  to  use  on  the  iron 
manufacture,  instead  of  charcoal,  wood  in  its  natural  state,  or  at  least  only 
subjected  to  such  incomplete  carbonization  as  would  lose  only  a  slight  quan- 
tity of  its  calorific  elements.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  Some  have  introduced  the  daily  and  habitual  use  of 
green  wood ;  oUiers  have  dried ;  others,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  have 
used  a  process  for  preparing  it  1n  a  close  vessel  by  means  of  the  heat  lost 
from  the  mouth  of  the  blast  furnaces,  so  as  to  subject  the  wood  to  a  less  ad- 
vanced carbonization  than  that  performed  in  the  forests,  and  producing  a 
combustible  intermediate  between  dried  wood  and  charcoal.  Tlie  use  of  green 
or  torrefied  wood  has  not  extended  so  far  as  might  have  been  wished.  Only 
51  furnaces  make  use  of  it,  and  even  this  number  seems  to  diminish.  Several 
reasons  explain  this  result.  The  first  is  the  irregularity  produced  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fVimaoes ;  the  green  wood  occasions  coolings  down,  which 
prevent  fusion  from  taking  place  in  a  regular  manner,  and  torrefied  wood 
always  presenting  a  very  variable  degree  of  desiccation  or  carbonization  pro- 
duces a  similar  result  Another  and  more  Important  cause  is  that  if  a  true 
saving  of  fuel  take  place  by  this  process,  it  does  not  always  show  itself  in 
money  results ;  for  if  the  works  be  at  any  distance  from  the  woods,  then  the 
cost  of  carriage  of  the  green  wood  to  the  furnaces  increases.  In  order  for 
the  process  to  spread,  the  works  would  have  to  be  seated  in  the  woods. 
Whilst  the  furnaces  only  consumed  charcoal,  the  endeavour  was  to  place  them 
near  mines  rather  than  near  forests,  for  the  ore  weighs  more  than  the  char- 
coal consumed,  but  wood  weighing  more  than  the  ore,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  forests  must  be  sought,  if  torrefied  wood  is  to  be  used  with  advantage. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  furnaces  are  at  the  same  time  distant  from  both 
mines  and  forests,  being  forced  to  seek  a  site  where  water  power  was  available 
for  the  blowing  machines.  An  improvement  which  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, the  use  of  the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  heat  a  steam  blowing  machine, 
allows  in  new  works  a  considerable  saving  of  money  to  he  effected  by  the  use 
of  torrefied  wood.  Water  power  for  the  blowing  machines  is  in  fact  useless, 
and  as  far  as  the  mines  allow  the  works  may  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods  of  which  they  are  to  consume  the  produce. 

The  third  discovery  was  represented  by  iron  sent  by  Messrs  Trayler  and 
Htullier,  and  Messrs.  D*Andelarre  and  De  Lisa.  The  term  of  gas  iron  was 
unknown  in  France  three  years  ago,  it  is  now  used  in  trade,  and  applied  to  a 
class  ofiron  superior  to  coal  made  iron,  and  almost  equal  for  most  purposes 
to  charcoal  iron.  Gas  iron  is  iron  manufactured  with  the  gases  lost  in  the 
blast  furnaces,  or  with  those  arising  from  the  gasification  of  combustibles  of 
small  value  or  unfit  in  their  natural  state  for  woridng  iron.  Ihis  process 
originated  in  the  worlcs  of  Treveray  (Meuse),  belonging  to  Messrs.  D'Ande- 
larre  and  De  Lisa,  and  is  extremely  important  to  works  using  vegetable  fuel. 
Refilling  with  charcoal  has  idivady  become  impossible  in  most  of  the  French 


furnaces,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  coal,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  it  will  be  so  (with  the  rest.  At  present  coal  bar  iron  produci^  from 
charcoal  pig  is  a  little  better  than  bar  entirely  manufactured  in  the  English 
way,  and  fetches  rather  a  better  price ;  but  once  coal  bar  master  of  the  field, 
the  difference  in  quality  will  not  compensate  for  the  great  difference  in  price, 
and  the  cheaper  article  will  exclude  the  other.  The  gas  process  on  the  other 
hand,  if  generally  adopted,  will  save  the  old  charcoal  works,  though  it  also 
effects  a  great  saving  with  regard  to  coal.  An  important  saving  in  the  gas 
process  is  the  diminished  loss  in  slag|  wliich  is  reduced  one-half  in  the  pad- 
dling and  balling  furnaces.  In  the  Treveray  process  the  gases  lost  in  the 
blast  furnace,  or  the  gases  which  have  exhausted  their  physical  and  chemical 
influence  on  the  bed  of  fusion,  are  collected  and  sent  into  the  reverberating 
ovens.  These  gases  before  being  so  used  in  the  subsequent  processes  are 
purified  from  the  matters  which  they  may  contain,  injurious  to  the  iron. 
This  is  effected  by  very  ample  apparatus,  and  the  pig  iron  is  brought  into 
contact  only  with  a  purified  gas  flame.  The  arrangement  of  the  gas  oven, 
with  jets  of  hot  air  and  hot  gas  intermixed,  obtains  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  perfect  combustion,  since  the  turning  of  a  few  cocks  allows  the  fire  to  be 
regulated  at  will,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  its  temperature, 
but  the  chemical  nature  of  its  flame,  so  as  to  have  a  neutral,  an  oxidizing,  or 
a  red  active  flame,  llie  inventors  assert  that  the  process  is  so  advantageous 
as  to  adndt  of  being  applied  in  other  works  besides  those  of  iron.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  so  as  by  very  simple  means  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  to  a  very  great  extent  before  being  used.  Where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  gas  from  the  works,  coal  dust  is  used,  turf,  anthracite.  Sec,  to  make 
up.  The  French  contend  that  the  process  belongs  entirely  to  them,  and  that 
a  shnilar  process  used  at  Wasseralfingen,  in  Wurtemburg,  has  neither  priority 
in  time  nor  in  merit.  To  France,  which  is  badly  off  for  coal,  and  is  a  great 
wood  country,  the  gas  process  is  of  great  importance,  as  so  much  iron  is 
made  by  means  of  wood,  of  charcoal,  and  which  latter  in  the  competition 
with  coal,  has  already  received  many  improvements.  The  charcoal  furnaces 
have  been  much  enlarged,  their  blowing  machinery  better  constructed,  so  that 
furnaces  which  produced  only  400  or  500  tons  of  pig,  now  produce  more  than 
a  thousand,  and  it  is  anticipated  if  the  gas  process  be  carried  out  that  the  bar 
iron  may  be  produced  with  no  more  expenditure  of  fuel  than  is  now  required 
for  the  pig.  By  the  double  influence  of  torrefied  wood  and  the  gas  process* 
the  iron  works  dependant  on  the  first  have  been  armed  with  new  resources* 
It  is  remarked  as  singular  that  while  the  price  of  charcoal  has  tripled  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  that  of  iron  has  been  constantly  falling,  so  that  instead  of 
bar  iron  being  one-third  dearer,  it  is  one-third  cheaper. 

The  iron-works  of  France  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes  i 
first,  those  which  manufacture  pig  and  bar  iron  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
mineral  fuel ;  second,  those  which  manufacture  pig  with  charcoal  and  coal ; 
and  third,  those  which  manufacture  pig  and  bar  with  charcoal  only.  In  this 
order  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  works  in  France  which  seat 
specimens  to  the  Exposition. 

The  principal  works  using  coal  exclusively  are  those  of  Alais  (Gard),  De- 
cazeville  (Aveyron),  the  Loire  (Loire),  all  in  the  south  of  France ;  that  of 
the  Creuzot  in  the  centre ;  and  in  the  north  those  of  the  north  and  Straits 
of  Calais.  These  works  are  established  on  coal  basns,  but  in  genial  they 
have  not  enough  ore  near  them,  or  at  least  they  have  not  enough,  or  have  to 
obtain  them  from  a  greater  or  less  distance.  They  are  worked  on  the  Eng- 
lish plan,  or  with  only  the  slight  difference  that  pig  is  sometimes  reduced 
with  charcoal.  The  coal  works  had  much  difficulty  in  estabUshing  them- 
selves, and  languished  for  a  good  many  years,  and  have  only  begun  to  pros- 
per since  the  railway  system  has  opened  a  new  market  for  their  prodooe. 
The  works  of  AJais,  founded  in  1826,  encountered  great  difficulties,  and  all 
operations  completely  stopped  in  1834 ;  but  towards  1836  Messrs.  DrouiUard, 
Benoist  &  Co.,  having  farmed  this  large  establishment,  brought  their  expe« 
rience  and  capital  to  bear  for  its  revivification.  The  works  comprise  four 
coke  blast  fomaces,  a  great  forge,  the  hammers  and  rollers  of  which  are 
worked  by  two  engines,  severally  30  and  80  h.  p.  The  principal  works  exe- 
cuted here  are  in  rails.  The  DecazeviUe  establishment,  also  on  a  large  scale, 
had  similar  difficulties  to  encounter.  It  comprises  six  contiguous  blast  ^- 
naces,  a  large  foundry,  three  refining  furnaces,  fifty  puddling  and  reheating 
furnaces,  hammers  weighing  four  tons,  and  striking  60  bk>ws  per  mraote. 
puddling  rollers  and  ^wers,  plate  rollers,  &c.  The  total  steam  power  is 
reckoned  600  h.  p.  The  produce  is  12,000  tons  of  bar  iron  yearly,  and  it  will 
soon  be  carried  up  to  15,000  or  18,000.  More  than  2000  work  people  are  em- 
ployed. It  has  supplied,  among  other  lines,  the  Paris  and  Orleans,  Paxis  aad 
Rouen,  and  Paris  and  Belgian  with  rails.  They  are  said  to  be  remarkable 
among  French  rails  for  tenacity  and  hardness.  The  works  on  the  Lotre  wwre 
established  to  work  the  beds  of  coal  and  iron  there,  but  which  were  found  not 
so  extensive  as  had  been  hoped  and  distant  deposits  have  been  had  recourse 
to.  Great  discouragement  prevailed  at  first,  but  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Etienne  and  Lyon  railway,  the  better  preparation  of  coke,  the  improve- 
ments introduced,  and  the  reduction  in  wages  have  enabled  the  companies  to 
reach  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  £120  shares  of  the  Company  ot 
Forges  and  Foondrits  of  the  Loire,  whose  chief  works  are  at  Terre  NoiN« 
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have  riaen  to  £1600.  The  works  of  Beranl  les  Saint  Etienne  (Loire),  sent 
specimeiis  to  the  ExpoBition,  aa  did  tbote  of  MoDtiooon  (AHi«r)»  which  make 
a  good  coke  from  the  Comraentry  baain,  and  work  the  iron  ore  of  Berry,  ob- 
tained by  canal.  The  Creuzot  i«  one  of  the  largest  establislimeiftts.  Its  eoal 
beds  produced  last  year  more  than  1,000,000  hectoliUes,  and  H  has  four 
blast  furnaces,  three  worked  with  coke  and  one  with  wood,  and  another  blast 
furnace  in  construction ;  forges  producing  8,000  tons,  instead  of  5,000  in 
1839,  and  which  will  produce  double  when  the  new  works  are  completed ;  a 
factory  comprising  a  large  foundry,  great  forge,  imitby,  boiler  works,  fkting 
works ;  a  building  yard  at  Chalons,  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Saone,  for  building 
iron  steamers  and  fitting  engines.  Denaia  is  the  largest  woric  in  the  north. 
In  1830  it  was  still  only  a  smaU  village,  it  has  now  5,000  or  6,000  people.  In 
1830  the  first  coke  furnace  was  built,  and  1887  the  first  blast  famace ;  they 
obtain  their  ore  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  aad  Avesnes.  The 
forges  in  the  north  are  four,  Raismes,  Trith  St.  Leger  on  the  Schekl,  Denain, 
and  Anzin.  This  last  has  been  l>ought  by  the  Society  of  Commeree  of  Brus- 
sels, who  are  greatly  extending  it.  Several  othe  rforges  are  in  progress.  Most 
of  these  works  are  for  Belgian  pig  iron,  of  which  the  imporUtion  is  greatly 
increaang  every  year.  The  Marquise  works,  in  the  Straits  of  Calais,  use  ore 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne. 

The  works  of  the  second  class  are  numerous,  of  263*000  tons  of  bar  iron  in 
164],  127,000  were  made  by  the  mixed  process.  IIm  chief  metallurgical 
groups  where  this  system  is  adopted  are  the  group  of  the  north-east,  com- 
prising tba  Ardennes,  Moselle,  Low  Rhine,  and  Meuse ;  the  group  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  comprising  the  Nievre,  Saone  and  Loire,  the  Cher,  and 
the  AlKer.  Fourchambaut,  in  the  Nievre,  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
has  12  blast  fumaees,  and  produces  16,000  tons  of  pig,  10,000  of  bar,  besides 
300  or  400  tons  of  forged  wood  iron  from  the  forges  of  Gressouvre,  Trezy,  and 
Toumay,  in  tlie  Bher,  belonging  to  these  works.  This  work  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  for  the  quality  of  its  produce,  Messrs.  Bowelifie 
and  Co.,  of  Roue^make  use  of  this  iron.  The  works  of  Abainviile,  Meuse, 
belong  to  Messrs^Xapitain  and  Co.,  and  com{*rise  three  blast  fumaees  worked 
with  charcoal,  and  five  seU  of  rollers.  Other  considerable  works  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Bongu^ret,  Courreux,  Landel,  and  Co.,  of  Chatillon  on  Seine,  Messrs, 
GrenontUet,  Luaarcfaes,  and  Desoages,  of  Vierxons,  and  M.  Dendmnid,  of  the 
Meuse.  The  works  of  Sionne,  Vosges,  belong  to  M.  Bourgeois,  and  €om{mte 
a  blast  furnace,  four  refining  furnaces,  three  puddling  furnaces,  two  cement- 
ing ftumaces,  and  a  roller.  They  seat  to  the  Exposition  some  shafts  five  or 
six  yards  long,  of  which  one  weighed  near  a  ton.  Messrs.  Festugieres,  Bro- 
thers, of  Eyzies,  were  the  first  to  introduce,  on  a  large  seale,  the  use  of  coal 
liimaces  into  the  department  of  the  Dordogne.  The  forge  of  St.  Maur,  in 
the  Seine,  near  Paris,  bebngs  to  Messrs.  Doe  and  Co.,  and  works  up  old  iron 
from  the  pigs  of  the  Haute  Maine.  The  Grenelle  work,  in  the  same  district, 
carries  on  the  same  business.  The  forges  of  Athes,  in  the  Seine  and  Oise,  be- 
long to  M.  Baudry,  and  produce  iron  princi pally  for  coach  smiths,  also  good 
steel. 

The  last  class  of  works  is  that  in  which  improvement  is  slowest,  and  com- 
prises chiefly  the  works  in  the  eastern  group,  in  the  High  Saone,  Donbs, 
Jura,  High  Rhine.  Meurthe,  and  Vosges;  in  the  north-west  group  from  the 
Euro  to  the  Ille  and  Vilaine ;  and  the  groups  of  the  Indre,  Perigord,  and  the 
laere.  The  works  of  Framont,  Vosges,  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
DOW  comprise  two  blast  furnaces,  six  refining  furnaces  and  their  hammers,  a 
rolfer,  he.  They  produce  annually  600  tons  of  eastings  and  900  of  bar  and 
sheet  iron,  and  make  railway  axles.  ITie  works  of  AlJevard,  in  the  Isere, 
comprise  two  blast  furnaces,  a  forge  and  four  slitting  mills  worked  by  water 
power.  The  works  of  Rnffec,  in  the  Cnarente,  belong  to  M.  Marsat,  and 
consist  of  three  blast  furnaces,  six  refining  furaaois,  and  two  foundries.  The 
for^e  of  Lagrenerie,  belonging  to  M.  Beorbazan,  has  for  the  last  forty  years 
supplied  the  iron  for  the  great  manufactory  of  arms  at  Tulle,  principally  em- 
ployed for  gun  barrels. 

There  is,  moreover  a  fourth  claas  of  works,  consisting  of  those  which  make 
bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore  by  the  charcoal  process,  without  passing  through 
the  state  of  pig.  This,  called  the  Catalan  method,  is  peculiar  to  Corsica  and 
the  departments  near  the  Pyrenees.  Two  works  in  the  Arriege  sent  to  the 
Exposition.    They  manufacture  steel  also. 

laON  CAStlffGS. 

In  England  more  than  half  the  pig  iron  is  used  for  castings.  In  France, 
aUe,  the  use  of  cast  iron  is  extending  for  arcbitectxiral  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Of  the  377,000  ^s  of  pig  produced  in  France  in  1841  more  than 
95,900  tons  w«rB  castings,  thus  obtained— 

From  charcoal 61,600 

From  wood  and  charcoal   .    .    ,    10,400 

From  coal  and  coke 7,400 

From  coke 16,500 

This  quantity  was  produced  by  162  blast  furnaces  worked  >*lth  vegetable 
fuel,  and  from  28  with  mineral  fuel.  To  this  total  must  be  added  the  foreign 
imports,  which  bring  it  up  to  122,800  tons  of  pig  used,  reduced  on  casting  to 
117,700  tons.    It  is  remarked  that  while  some  French  castings  are  very  good, 


the  English  have  the  superiority,  particularly  in  htgt  castings,  because  their 
produce  is  more  equable  and  regular.    Upwards  of  18,000  tons  of  English  pig, 
principally  used  for  castings,  were  imported  into  France  in  1812,  and  chiefly 
worked  up  at  Paris,  and  the  coast  towns  Havre,  Rouen,  Nantes,  8ec.    The 
fVanehe  Cerate  pig  is  esteemed  the  best  in  France,  and  is  often  mixed  with 
English  pig  for  castings  with  good  efiect.    After  these  comes  the  pig  of  Pen- 
gord  and  the  Nivemais,    In  the  Meuse,  Low  Rhine,  and  Vosges  most  of  the 
common  castings  are  executed,  and  the  gas  and  water  main  pipes  for  Paris 
are  principally  cast  there.    The  higher  class  of  foundry  business  is  carried  on 
in  fbe  large  towns,  among  which  Paris  and  the  Seine  take  the  lead,  although 
in  1824  there  were  only  4  iron  foundries  there,  the  number  now  being  from 
35  to  40,  producing  a  quarter  of  tbe  superior  casting  of  France,  valued  at 
£240,000.    Next  come  the  Lower  Seine,  Charente,  High  Rhine,  Nievre,  Card, 
&c.    A  great  many  specimens  of  superior  casting  were  sent  to  the  Exposition. 
The  chief  foundry  in  France  is  that  of  Garchizy,  known  as  the  Fourchambaut 
works,  under  the  direction  ot  M.  Emile  Martin.    It  can  cast  400  or  500  torn 
of  second  casting  in  a  month,  and  has  supplied  hydraulic  presses  for  the  ports ; 
the  machinery  for  the  Decareville  works ;  the  arches  of  the  Pont  du  Car- 
rousel ;  the  work  of  Chartres  Cathedral ;  the  iron  piers  of  the  bridge  of  St. 
Andr^  de  Cut>sac,  one  of  tbe  largest  works  of  tbe  kind  ever  undertaken ;  and 
extensive  orders  for  the  French  railways.    M.  Emile  Martin  is  now  bringing 
out  a  cast  iron  bridge  for  the  Lyon  railway  at  La  Mulatidre,  and  others  for 
the  Avignon  and  Marseilles  Railway  over  the  Rhone  and  Durance.    M. 
Emile  Martin  has  also  a  great  locomotive  factory,  and  is  desirous  that  all 
railway  works  should  be  executed  from  uniform  models,  as  in  the  artillery. 
Not  far  from  Garchisy  is  tbe  Terteron  furnace,  belonging  to  the  Fordiam- 
baut  Company,  which  executes  rough  castings.    Here  the  hot  blast  has  been 
used  with  advantage  with  a  mixture  of  coke  and  charcoal.    This  furnace  pro- 
duces 3.000  tons,  used  for  castings,  cMefiy  gas  and  water  mains,  railwaj 
cludrs,  shot  and  shells  for  the  amy  and  navy,  tec.    SoVd  balls  are  now  made 
of  grey  pig,  like  the  English,  instMd  of  white  and  brittle  pig,  which  in  bat- 
tery in  breach  wouki  break  and  recoil  oa  the  beaeigers.    The  chairs  supplied 
to  tbe  St.  Etieone  and  Lyon  Railway,  to  be  plaeed  on  stone  bk)cks,  and 
under  contract  to  restore  sJl  broken  ones  withhi  two  years  have  never  yet  re- 
quired any  to  be  replaced. 

M.  Calla  sent  to  the  Exposition  some  of  tbe  most  finished  work.    Tbe  es- 
tablishment as  founded  by  bis  father,  in  1806,  was  only  a  machine  factory, 
but  in  1818,  on  returning  from  a  journey  to  England,  an  iron  foundry  was 
added  to  it,  and  it  has  since  gveady  Increased.    M.  Calla  was  the  first  in 
France  to  manufacture  east  iron  ornaments  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  has 
exerted  himself  to  produce  patterns  in  good  taste,  and  to  bring  out  clean  and 
sharp  castings.    He  has  supplied  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Tuilliries,  the  Pan- 
theon, Church  of  tbe  Madeleine,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  &C.,  with  stair- 
cases, dower  vfi99B  and  rteeptadies,  casdekibras,  balooalif,  raihjiig^  &c.   M. 
Calla  exhibited  this  year  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  grand  door  of  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  representing  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jode  in  demi- 
relief,  also  a  holy  water  vaie  for  the  same  chaidi,  and  some  busts.    M.  Duce), 
also  of  Paris,  sent  a  number  of  models  for  buildings,  churches,  garden  work, 
fountains,  heating,  lighting,  &c.    Some  of  his  best  productions  were  cruci- 
fixes, of  various  dimensions,  a  gothlc  door,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  low 
relief,  a  lion,  kc.    M.  Andr6  of  Val  d'Osne,  in  the  High  Meuse,  who  supplies 
the  capital  largely,  sent  in  a  kind  of  artistic  exhibition,  including  ornaments 
of  all  sorts,  candelabra,  a  handsome  holy  water  vase,  statues  of  the  Venus  de 
Medids,  and  the  Young  Faun,  &c.    This  manufacturer  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  the  High  Marne  moulding  in  sand,  instead  of  the  former  tedious 
and  costly  process  of  moulding  in  sand.    He  has  two  blast  furnaces,  each 
produces  about  1500  tons  per  annum ;  one,  that  of  Morley,  manu£sctunng 
gas  and  water  mains  only ;  the  other,  the  Val  d'Osne,  manufacturing  orna- 
mental work,  and  also  large  work  for  bridges  and  water  works.    M.  Andr6 
has  had  a  great  hand  m  reducing  the  prices  of  run  east  works,  as  pipes,  8cc. 
Messrs.  Vivanx,  Brothers,  of  Dammarie,  Meuse,  produce  cheap  saucepans  and 
culinary  utensils,  tinned  by  a  convenient  process  invented  by  M.  Budy,  who 
uses  an  alloy  harder,  more  adherent,  and  much  whiter  than  pure  tin.    Whe- 
ther the  same  as  the  Enghsh  plan  or  different  we  cannot  say.    In  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  cast  iron  saucepans  are  used  without  tinning.    Cast  iron  saucepans 
are  gradually  superseding  copper  in  France,    i  n  Germany,  instead  of  tinning 
the  inside,  an  enamel  is  used  more  solid  than  tin,  a  gremt  many  of  these  ena- 
melled iron  pots  are  used  there.    Tbe  process  is  kept  secret,  and  only  known 
from  the  imperfect  description  given  by  Hirston.    The  pots  are  chiefly  made 
in  the  Harts,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  large  profits  are  derived  from  their 
manufacture.    In  France,  the  foundaries  in  Alsace  and  Franche  ComU  ma- 
nufactured enamelled  pots ;  but,  either  on  account  of  the  enamel  not  being 
firm,*  or  the  price  being  high,  the  speculation  has  not  succeeded  very  well. 
At  Btrmiflgham  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  enamel  cast  iron,  but  with- 
out adequate  success,  the  enamelled  street  name  plates  being  we  believe  the 
chief  application. 

Raos.  ^^^  J 

The  rail  manufacture  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  coal  fumiees,^leven 
large  establishmeDU  only  being  recognised  by  the  government  as  contrattors 
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in  adjudicationss  of  rails.  It  is  asserted  now  that  France  is  fuHy  able  to  sup- 
ply the  quantity  required,  and  in  consequence  of  the  custom  house  union  with 
Belgium  being  considered  impossible,  several  of  the  Belgian  capitalists  have 
taicen  establishments  on  French  s'de,  four  new  forges  having  been  set  up  in 
the  department  of  the  North  for  manufacturing  iron  with  coke.  Tliese  estab- 
lishments are  extending,  one  is  being  built  in  the  coal  fields  of  Commentry, 
another  at  Montlu9on,  and  four  blast  furnaces  either  at  the  gates  of  Lyon  or 
at  Lavoulte  on  the  Rhone.  All  these  works  are  for  manufacturing  raiU,  and 
it  is  calculated  they  will  supply  25,000  tons.  The  eleven  old  works,  it  is  said 
in  the  official  mining  returns,  can  supply  75,000  tous  of  rails  yearly,  which 
we  should  doubt.  After  all  a  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year  only  just  supply 
2500  miles  yearly,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  length  of  railway  authorized  by 
the  legislature. 

SflBtT  Iron. 
Sheet  iron  was  little  attended  to  in  France  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  about 
two-thirds  being  imported  from  abroad  and  now  not  a  plate.  In  1834  the 
produce  was  12,000  tons,  in  1841  it  was  26,200  tons,  valued  at  £640,000.  This 
increase  arises  from  the  great  demand  for  machinery,  steam  boilers,  boats, 
buildings,  &c.  Formerly  sheet  iron  was  only  made  with  charcoal,  now  it  is 
often  made  with  coke.  The  High  Saone  and  the  Vosges  are  the  chief  depart- 
ments lor  this  branch.  M.  Richard  exhibited  boiler  plates  made  out  of  four 
blocks  of  iron  united  by  the  hammer  and  then  rolled.  M.  Blapc,  jun.,  of 
Versailles,  exhibited  pipes  of  sheet  iron. 

D&AWN  TUBINO. 

Tills  manufacturci  derived  from  England,  is  extending  in  France,  and  is 
chiefly  carried  on  at  La  Briche,  near  St.  Denis,  and  at  Abainville,  in  the 
Meuse.  La  Briche  was  founded  by  M.  Gaudillot  for  drawing  and  soldering 
tubing  hot,  he  imported  the  process,  and  exhibited  his  first  specimens  in  1839. 
His  tubes  or  pipes  are  all  tested  to  300  atmospheres,  and  are  principally  used 
for  gas  and  hot  water  pipes.  M.  Gaudillot  supplied  last  year  16,000  yards  to 
M.  Duvoir  Leblan  for  heating  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  the  Blind  School,  and 
other  large  establishments.  He  also  makes  large  tubing  for  pumps,  boiler 
pipes,  waggon  axles,  columns,  &c  He  is  trying,  in  consequence  of  the  expe- 
riments in  England,  to  get  a  demand  for  hollow  axles  for  locomotives  and  niil- 
way  carriages.  M.  Gaudillet  asserts  that  he  can  produce  9  inch  pipes,  while 
in  England  none  have  been  made  beyond  4}  in.  outside  diameter.  The  use  of 
hollow  iron  for  large  gates  is  extending.  He  has  supplied  a  good  many  at 
Paris  within  the  last  15  years.  M.  de  Viney  exhibited  tubing  drawn  cold, 
proved  to  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  and  galvanized  by  SoreFs  process. 


PROFESSOR  FARADAY  ON  HEAT. 

A  eourte  qf  eifiht  Lectures  delweted  at  the  Rojfal  Institute, 

Lecturb  VII.,  June  1, 1844. 

(Specially  reported  fir  this  JoumaL) 

When  light  falls  on  a  polished  opaque  subsUnce,  it  is  reflected  from  it,  or 
thrown  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  angle  of  reflection  being  always  equal 
to  the  angle  at  which  it  falls  on  the  surface.  If  the  body  is  transparent,  the 
greater  part  of  the  light  pas&es  through  it,  and  if  the  light  falls  angular  on  it, 
it  is  refracted,  or  bent  from  its  coui^,  and  when  the  transparent  substance 
is  prism.shaped,  the  light  is  thrown  completely  in  another  direction.  Such 
substances  as  ice  and  glass  allow  light  to  pass  through,  and  refract  it,  but 
polished  metals  reflect,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  pass.  The  same  facts  have  been  ob- 
served with  respect  to  heat,  and  although  it  cannot  be  seen  in  its  passage,  its 
transfer  can  be  proved.  When  the  hand  is  held  towards  a  fire,  heat  is  felt, 
which  is  due  to  its  being  radiated,  or  thrown  equally,  as  from  a  centre,  in  all 
directions.  The  effects  of  radiated  beat  may  be  watched  by  using  a  red-hot 
ball,  which  will  be  found  to  give  off  heat  equally  in  all  directions,  and  will 
readily  light  a  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  at  a  great  distance  below  it.  A 
flat  mirror,  held  in  the  path  of  the  rays  of  heat,  will  reflect  them,  and  the 
rays  may  thus  be  thrown  on  any  required  spot.  If,  instead  of  one  mirror, 
300  or  400  are  employed,  and  so  placed  that  the  beat  reflected  from  each 
should  fall  on  the  same  spot,  tne  effect  of  course  is  greatly  augmented.  A 
concave  mirror  may  be  considered  as  such  an  assemblage  of  myriads  of  flat 
mirrors,  and  its  focus  as  the  spot  where  their  reflected  heat  is  accumulated. 
With  two  parabolic  reflectors,  the  effects  of  radiated  and  accumulated  heat 
are  very  striking.  A  red-hot  ball  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  will  fire  com- 
bustibles held  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  though  they  msy  be  far  apart,  and 
ice  produces  in  a  similar  manner,  cooling  effects. 

The  rays  of  heat  and  light  are  not  hot,  and  it  is  an  error  in  thought  and 
word  to  call  them  so.  The  rays  of  heat  are  heating  rays  but  not  hot  rays. 
This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Melloni,  who  found  that 
various  transparent  substances  allowed  heat  to  pass  through  them  in  various 
proportions ;  tbat  those  bodies  that  allow  it  to  pass  freely  through  them 
do  not  become  heated,  and  that  those  that  stop  the  rays  become  heated  ex- 
actly io  that  proportion.    He  ^placed  a  red-hot  ball  on  a  stand,  and  the  two 


substances  he  wished  to  compare  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  by  a  frame  pre- 
vented any  heat  from  passing  excepting  through  the  two  bodies ;  beyond 
these  he  placed  two  pieces  of  metal  with  phosphorus  on  them,  and  by  com- 
paring the  time  it  took  to  fire  the  phosphorus,  he  learnt  the  comparative 
freedom  with  which  heat  passed  through  the  bodies  experimented  on. 
Through  a  piece  of  rock  salt  the  heat  passed  with  facility,  but  through  glass 
it  scarcely  passed  at  ail.  Passing  through  the  salt,  it  leaves  it  cold^fbut  being 
stopped  t^  the  glass  it  makes  it  hot,  thereby  proring  that  when  as  rays  it  is 
not  hot,  but  only  when  stopped,  and  then  they  lose  their  character  as  rays. 
In  the  same  manner  the  rays  from  a  luminous  body  are  not  light,  until 
stopped  by  a  solid  body.  If  they  were,  the  light  from  the  sun  shouki  be  seen 
passing  through  space  to  the  planets  or  to  the  moon,  but  they  give  no  li^t 
until  stopped  by  them,  and  therefore  are  invisible. 

When  reflectors  are  used  with  the  sun's  rays,  of  eourte  both  the  light  and 
heat  are  reflected.  Wood  or  paper  held  in  the  focus  of  a  large  reflector,  are 
immediately  fired  by  the  sun's  heat.  The  course  of  the  rays  travelling  from 
the  reflector  to  its  focus  is  made  beautifully  evident  by  holding  a  smoking 
piece  of  paper  underneath. 

The  rays  of  heat  passed  through  a  lense,  are  conveyed  in  a  similar  manner 
by  refraction  to  a  focus,  but  in  this  case  the  focus  is  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  source  of  heat.  With  the  action  of  a  burning  glass  every  one  is  familiar, 
but  it  will  now  be  seen  that  the  property  of  refracting  to  a  centre  does  not 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  body,  but  upon  its  transparency  and  ahape ; 
for  ice,  if  melted  in  a  hot  tin  mould  until  it  is  lense*  shaped,  acts  equally  well 
with  glass.  By  it  the  sun*s  rays  may  be  concentrated  so  as  to  bum  paper 
and  other  combustibles,  and  yet  the  ice  does  not  become  melted.  This  could 
not  be  done  with  common  h^t,  for  instance,  that  from  a  fire,  as  ice  will  not 
allow  its  rays  to  pass,  and  stopping  them,  becomes  melted.  In  Melloni*s 
experiments  on  this  subject  he  found  that  there  were  different  liinds  of  rays 
of  heat,  just  the  same  as  there  are  different  coloured  rays  of  light,  and  that  these 
rays  were  mixed  in  various  proportions  according  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  emanated.  Thus  some  will  pass  through  ice  and  salt,  and  not  through 
glass.  The  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun  pass  through  .almost  every  substance 
whilst  those  from  a  common  fire  are  stopped  to  a  certain  extent  by  almost 
every  thing,  and  the  substances  themselves  become  heated.  That  no  heat  is 
produced  until  the  rays  are  stopped  is  seen  by  passing  the  sun's  rays  con- 
centrated by  a  lense  through  a  glass  tube  filled  with  ether,  when  no  effect  is 
produced ;  but  put  into  it  something  which  will  stop  the  rays,  such  as  a  piece 
of  black  paper,  and  the  ether  is  seen  to  boil  immediately.  The  great  effects 
produced  by  concentrating  the  sun's  rays  from  a  few  feet  on  to  one  spot,  gives 
a  great  idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of  heat  which  is  continually  being 
poured  on  this  earth,  and  of  the  fearful  effects  were  this  heat  withheld  bat 
for  one  season.  These  rays  are  not  obstructed  by  the  glass  of  the  window, 
but  allow  it  to  pass  on  to  carpets,  &c.,  and  beat  them,  but  were  they  the 
same  rays  as  from  a  fire,  the  effect  would  be  very  different. 

The  reception  and  emission  of  heat,  though  depending  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  body,  is  found  to  be  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  and 
texture  of  the  surface.  Of  two  radiating  bodies,  for  instance,  tin  canistcn 
filled  with  hot  water,  one  blackened  or  roughened  on  the  surface  will  be 
found  to  get  cold  sooner  than  that  which  is  left  bright,  one  appearing  like  a 
good  conductor,  the  other  like  a  bad  one,  though  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
state  of  the  surface ;  or  the  experiment  may  be  varied  by  black- wasliing  or 
white-washing  only  one  side  of  the  vessel ;  a  thermometer  will  then  indicate 
more  heat  being  given  off  from  that  side  than  from  the  dthtrs.  In  the  same 
way  the  reception  of  heat  is  affected  by  surface,  those  absorbing  the  beat 
which  radiate  the  best.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  useful  purposes 
is  carried  out  to  a  great  extent ;  for  steam  engines,  and  boilers,  which  are 
required  to  retain  the  heat,  are  kept  bright,  whilst  those  from  which  the  lieat 
is  required  to  be  dehvered.  as  in  warming  buildings  by  hot  water  pipes,  the 
surface  is  kept  rough.  In  domestic  economy  the  china  teapot  is  now  super- 
seded by  polished  metal,  which  is  found  to  keep  the  infusion  hotter,  and  a 
difference  even  would  be  found  whether  a  silver  teapot  were  kept  clean  or 
dirty.  Every  substance  is  continually  radiating  heat  to  any  other  body  near 
it  which  is  colder  than  itself,  and  ice,  even,  will  send  out  radiant  heat  to 
solid  carbonic  acid.  The  emissive  power  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  heat,  for  the  flame  of  a  candle,  though  consisting  of  particles  far 
hotter  than  a  red-hot  iron  baD,  does  not  radiate  nearly  so  much  heat  as  the 
latter.  The  power  of  a  bright  reflective  surface  to  protect  from  radiant  heat 
is  well  shows  by  placing  a  slip  of  gold  leaf  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  hoidiog 
over  it  a  red-hot  ball ;  the  uncovered  paper  is  scorched,  whilst  the  thin  metal, 
itself  an  excellent  conductor,  entirely  protects  the  paper  below. 

It  has,  then,  been  shown  that  botbes  differ  in  their  power  of  tranfinittiog 
heat,  some,  like  rock  salt,  transmitting  it  readily,  or  being  an  easy  diathermml 
body,  whilst  otliers,  such  as  alum,  transmit  it  but  slightly,  and  that  the  rays 
of  heat  differ,  depending  upon  the  source  from  which  they  emanate,  for  the 
facility  with  which  tbey  penetrate  transparent  media ;  thereby  confirmiog 
the  probability  of  the  analogy  that  Melloni  has  drawn  between  the  ▼ariooa 
rays  of  light  and  those  of  beat. 
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Practical Tunndling.    By Fredkrick Walter Simmsi CE.   London: 
Troughton  and  Simms.    1844. 

This  is  an  excellent  instance  of  what  may  be  done  for  the  interests 
of  science  by  an  engineer  closely  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  by 
the  proper  adaptation  of  his  exertions.    Mr.  Simmst  as  many  other 
engineers  have  been,  was  employed  in  superintending  a  considerable 
tunnel,  and  by  making  careful  and  copious  memoranda  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  volume  of  very  great 
value.    He  might,  like  many  others,  have  pleaded  want  of  time  to 
write  a  book,  and  so  glossed  over  the  want  of  industry  or  inclination, 
which  are  too  often  the  real  grounds  of  neglect  when  parties  are  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  extensive  operations.    Mr.  Simms,  how- 
ever, fortunately  for  the  profession,  and  we  think  we  shall  in  time  be 
able  to  say  fortunately  for  himself,  has  made  no  such  idle  plea,  but 
given  convincing  proofs  of  its  futility.    We  hope,  indeed,  this  exam- 
ple will  not  be  without  its  fruit,  but  that  many  more,  having  much 
better  opportunities,  may  be  urged  to  take  advantage  orthem.    How- 
ever well  trained  a  man  may  be  in  a  particular  pursuit,  however  much 
experience  he  may  have  had,  and  however  well  he  may  think  he  is 
acquainted  with  his  duties,  he  will  always  derive  benefit  from  the 
careful  perusal  of  the  evidence  of  other  men.    Engineering  after  all, 
however  large  its  operations,  has  to  deal  with  innumerable  and  minute 
particles,  with  cubic  feet  of  earth,  with  blocks  of  stone,  with  single 
pieces  of  brick,  and  economy  of  materials,  is  only  attainable  by  care- 
ful calculation  and  comparison  systematically  carried  out     In  the 
same  way,  much  economy  of  labour,  economy  of  time,  safetv  and  cer- 
tainty of  execution,  could  be  obtained,  and  no  one  of  his  own  indivi- 
dual knowledge  dare  say  tbat  he  has  attained  the  maximum  of  these, 
or  is  justified  towards  his  employers  in  neglecting  the  proper  and  ob- 
vious means  of  acquiring  information.    On  the  one  hand,  by  obstinate 
and  ignorant  adherence  to  old  routine,  we  find  scores  of  thousands  of 
the  public  money  wasted  on  sewers ;  on  the  other,  by  the  careful  ap- 
plication of  science  we  find  as  many  thousands  saved.    Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  say,  make  a  tunnel  of  such  a  length,  through  such  a 
hill,  give  it  an  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  other  archi  but  where,  perhaps, 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  to  be  expended,  it  becomes  the  peremp- 
tory doty  of  the  engineer  to  ascertain  that  the  form  he  proposes,  the 
dimensions  he  has  adopted,  and  the  course  he  is  about  to  pursue  are 
such  as  to  effect  the  end  in  view  with  the  greatest  record  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  employers ;  and  thus  we  say,  however  clever  he  may  be, 
he  will  do  most  satisfactorily  to  himself,  and  them,  by  availing  himself 
not  only  of  his  own  experience,  but  of  all  records  of  the  experience  of 
others.    In  the  same  way,  too,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  take  advantage  of 
others'  labours,  and  as  he  profits  by  them,  does  it  become  his  moral 
duty  to  repay  the  obligation  by  communicatine  also  the  results  of  his 
own  experience.    This  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  strongly  in- 
culcates and  highly  encourages ;  but  we  regret  that  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, old  and  young,  do  not  practise  it.    "There  can,  indeed,  be  little 
doubt  that  from  the  want  ot  such  information  being  afforded,  many 
millions  have  been  expended  in  the  railway  system  alone,  which  could 
well  have  been  avoided.    We  therefore  strongly  urge  all  parties  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach  for  the  illus- 
tration of  engineering  science. 

Mr.  Simms  was  employed  first  in  constructing  the  Bleohingley  tun- 
nel, on  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  and  afterwards  the  Saltwood  tun- 
nel on  the  same  line,  works  the  joint  cost  of  which  was  upwards  of 
£200,000,  and  he  has  minutely  described  the  whole  progress  of  the 
works,  with  copious  illustrations,  and  full  details  of  every  item  of  ex- 
pense, so  as  to  present  a  manual  not  merely  useful,  as  he  modestly 
represents,  to  the  beginner,  but,  for  the  reasons  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  engineer  of  extensive  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Simms  explains  the  geological  character  of 
the  country  through  which  both  tunnels  pass,  and  the  several  difficul* 
ties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  shows  by  an  abstract  of  the 
payments  that  the  works  of  the  Blechiogley  tunnel,  which  is  1324 
yards  in  length,  cost  £95,236,  or  about  £72  per  lineal  yard.  This 
tunnel  was  entirely  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Simms, 
without  any  contractor,  the  company  doing  the  work  themselves,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  the  bricks.  The  other  tunnel  at  Saltwood  was 
executed  by  contractors ;  the  first  one  failed,— the  works  were  car- 
ried on  at  the  commencement  with  considerable  difficulty  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  body  of  wat^  in  the  lower  men  sand,  through 
which  the  tunnel  passes.  After  ereat  labour,  a  neading  or  adit  was 
made  quite  through  the  hill,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel ; 


this  being  accomplished,  the  subsequent  works  were  carried  on  with 
comparative  facility.  The  company  then  entered  into  contracts  with 
responsible  contractors  for  the  execution  of  the  works  at  the  sum  of 
£85,000,  which,  added  to  the  previous  expense,  made  a  total  cost  of 
£112,542  for  a  tunnel  954  yards  in  length,  being  at  the  rate  of  £118 

Eer  lineal  yard.  The  size  of  both  tunnels  was  24  ft.  wide  in  the 
roadest  part  of  the  curve,  30  ft.  including  walls,  and  25  ft.  high  in 
the  clear,  or  30  ft.  including  the  invert  and  arph  at  top,  or  21  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  rails ;  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  varied  from  2i 
bricks  to  4  bricks  in  thickness,  and  the  invert  three  bricks. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  explain  the  construction  of  the  Ob- 
servatory, the  Transit  Instrument,  and  the  setting  out  the  line ;  the 
fourth  chapter  the  sinking  of  the  trial  shafts,  by  which  it  appears  that 
one  of  them  was  sank  35|  yards,  and  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
shaft,  6  feet  in  the  clear  with  a  9-incb  rim,  was  £3  8«.  per  yard  down, 
the  price  of  18s.  per  yard  down  being  allowed  for  the  sinking,  and 
£  16  per  rod  for  the  brickwork,  but  in  consequence  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water  constantly  coming  into  the  shaft,  the  expense  was  in- 
creased £50  for  the  lower  5  yaras.  The  cost  of  sinking  a  similar  shaft 
for  the  Saltwood  Tunnel,  25  yards,  was  £77  14s.,  or  £3  28.  per  yard 
down.  Mr.  Simms  carefully  details  the  whole  of  the  process  in  sink- 
ing the  shafts,  illostrated  with  engravings,  and  also  points  out  how  the 
various  difficulties  arising  from  water  and  sand  were  overcome.  The 
next  chapter  proceeds  in  like  manner  to  show  the  cost  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  connected  with  the  workioe  shafts,  they  were  9  feet 
in  the  clear  with  a  9-inch  rim  of  brickwork,  the  cost  of  these  by  Mr. 
Simms'  calculation  appears  to  be  about  £6  per  yard  down  for  the 
Blechingley  shafts  in  the  weald  clay,  and  £4  15a.  for  the  Saltwood 
shafts  in  the  lower  green  sand.  Afterwards  the  erection  of  the  horse- 
gins  and  plant  connected  therewith  is  detailed,  which  brings  us  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  on  driving  the  heading.  Here  we  have 
some  valuable  statistical  tables  on  the  work  done  by  horses  in  drawing 
water  up  the  shafts  by  horse-gins ;  the  following  are  the  mean  results 
of  the  weight  of  water  raised  one  foot  high  in  a  minute. 

Horses  working  three  hours  per  diem,  mean  of  112  results,-* 32,943  lb. 
Horses  working  four  boors  per  diem,  mean  of  4  results,*- 37,151  lb. 
Horses  workingfoor-and-half  hours  per  diem,  mean  of  12  results, «  27,0561b. 
Horses  working  six  hours  per  diem,  mean  of  212  results, » 24 ,360  lb. 
Horses  working  eight  hours  per  diem,  mean  of  4  results, « 23,412  lb. 
In  the  determination  of  the  value  of  horse  power  from  the  above  results, 
the  three  and  six-hour  experiments  alone  should  be  adopted.    The  other  re- 
sults were  more  or  less  objectionable,  from  a  varietj  of  causes  over  which 
there  could  be  no  controol ;  and  are  therefore  of  less  practical  value. 

By  working  at  the  maximum,  lifting  36,000  lb.  to  48,000  lb.  per 
day,  the  horses  sank  under  the  excessive  fatigue,  and  11  of  them  died. 
The  horses  were  of  good  quality  and  cost  from  £20  to  £40  each.  The 
expense  of  horse  labour,  including  boy  to  drive  was  about  2]^.  per 
ton  lifted  100  feet  high. 

The  four  chapters  9,  10, 11,  and  12  bring  us  fairly  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel  itself,  here  we  must  let  Mr.  Simms  give  the 
explanation  himself. 

The  excavations  for  the  tunnels  at  Blechingley  and  Saltwood  were  carried 
on  in  a  similar  manner.  One  description  of  the  general  process  will  therefore 
suffice ;  with  such  occasional  particulars  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  circum- 
stances of  either,  as  may  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  those  works. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  removing  some  of  the  polings,  or  deal  ends, 
from  behind  the  two  top  settings  of  the  square  timbering  of  the  shafts ;  and 
driring  a  narrow  beading,  about  twelve  feet  long,  at  the  top,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  intended  tunnel.  Where  the  ground  is  good,  and  will  stand  with- 
out much  timbering,  the  top  heading  (as  it  is  usually  called)  may  have  rather 
large  dimensions ;  but  must  be  Umited  in  this  respect  where  the  ground  is 
loose  or  treacherous.  The  headings  at  Blechingley  and  Saltwood  vrere  suffi- 
ciently high  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in,  and  about  three  feet  in  width. 
In  some  of  the  headings  at  the  former  tunnel  no  poUng  boards  were  required 
in  so  small  an  excavation,  but  at  the  latter  place  they  were  in  all  cases  ne- 
cessary. No  regular  system  of  framing  was  used,  but  pieces  of  poling  boards 
were  put  up  and  secured  in  the  best  and  most  convenient  manner,  wherever 
the  earih  showed  symptoms  of  falling  in,  but  so  arranged  (where  it  was  pos- 
sible) as  to  form  part  of  the  subsequent  roof  of  the  excavation.  The  top  of 
this  heading  was  so  much  above  the  intended  soffit  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel, 
as  to  admit  the  proposed  thickness  of  the  brickwork,  and  that  of  the  crown 
bars,  packing  and  poling  boards,  together  with  the  allowance  of  several  inches 
for  the  settlement  of  the  timber  which  is  certain  to  take  place  when  more  of 
the  excavation  is  made,  and  before  the  brickwork  can  be  inserted  to  take  the 
weight,  and  relieve  the  bars  of  their  burthen.  'Jhis  allowance  should  never 
be  omitted,  for  when  such  settlement  takes  place,  and  no  room  has  been 
previously  left  for  its  occurrence,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  crown  bars  in 
sinking  occupy  the  position  of  the  intended  brickwork ;  and  therefore,  in  or- 
der to  insert  a  tunnel  of  the  required  dimensions,  the  bars  and  poling  boards 
must  be  raised  to  their  proper  level :  which  is  only  to  be  done  piecemeal, 
by  removing  the  earth  over  each  bar,  and  then  raising  them  one  at  a  time : 
I  iioM  involves  ooniiderable  labour  and  care,  and  no  trifling  expense. 
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"Wheil  tbe  heading  k  driTea,  it  is  widened  at 
the  top  along  one  side,  to  form,  as  it  were,  a 
shelf,  upon  which  a  crown  bar  may  be  laid 
lengthways.  When  this  is  done,  the  centre 
crown  bar  is  placed  along  the  top  heading,  and 
supported  against  the  roof,  by  an  npright  prop 
at  the  remote  end,  and  by  resting  it  on  the  square 
timbering  of  the  shaft  at  the  near  end ;  poling 
boards  are  then  arranged  above  the  two  ban  to 
ctftf  the  earth.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
^eelkm  of  the  top  heading.  A  simihff  excava- 
tion or  shelf  is  next  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  eentre  crown  bar,  and  a  third  bar  plaeed 
thereon,  and  poling  boards  inserted  above,  as 
in  the  first  instance;  a  narrow  slip  of  ground 
is  next  removed  from  under  the  remote  ends  of 
the  two  side  crown  bars,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heading;  and  rough  props  inserted  to  support 
them  in  the  same  manner  that  the  centre  crown 
bar  is  supported;  their  other  ends  being  in 
like  lAamrer  lupported  by  the  square  timbers  of  the  shaft.  The  earth  may 
next  be  removed  from  under  the  two  side  bats,  which  leaves  the  heading 
much  wider  than  before. 

Sometimes  When  the  fop  Meadhig  is  wide  enough,  two  erown  ^rs  are  in- 
serted and  poled  above,  and  the  insertton  of  the  side  ban  (by  excavating  a 
shelf  to  tbe  right  and  left,  at  before  described,)  is  then  proceeded  with,  in 

the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed  en^ 
graving.  Tbe  ban  are  kept  ait  the  proper 
distance  apart,  by  inserting  five  or  six 
stmts  between  every  tiro  ban,  as  shown 
in  the  next  engraving.  The  temporary 
props,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  ban,  rest 
upon  flat  foot-blocks,  to  prevent  the  super- 
incumbent weight  pressing  them  down. 
The  foot-blocks  are  either  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heading,  or  the  ground  is 
dng  up  to  admit  of  their  base  standing 
upon  tbe  intended  level  of  the  under-side 
of  the  top  sill.  In  either  case,  they  are 
plaeed  far  enough  outwards  to  admit  there- 
after of  the  sill  being  placed  in  front  of 
them. — The  dotted  portion  of  the  props 
and  foot-blocks,  in  the  above  cuts,  shows 
the  end  of  the  props  so  plaeed  below  the 
bottom  or  floor  of  the  heading :  however, 
it  is  not  always  that  the  ground  will  allow 
of  this  being  done  in  the  flrst  inttanoe.  Tbe  perpendlcnlar  face  of  the  work 
is  secured  from  falling  in,  by  the  insertion  of  polkig-boards  across  it,  at  the 
back  of  the  props,  as  shown  in  the  lut  figure. 

In  the  manner  above  described,  bar  after  har  is  inserted  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  top  heading ;  propped  and  strutted  from  the  ground  and  from 
each  other ;  and  the  poOng-hoards  inserted  both  in  the  roof  and  against  the 
face  of  the  excavation,  the  ban  being  so  arranged  as  to  follow  nearly  the  in- 
tended figure  of  the  tunnel :  or  rather,  such  an  arrangement  is  preserved  as 
will  be  best  suited  for  tbe  subsequent  insertion  of  the  brickwork,— as  will  be 
hereafter  explained. 

The  annexed  engraving  shews  a  section  of  the  work  in  this  stage  of  pro- 
gress,  which  ii  technically  called  "  gettmg  in  the  top." 
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It  hu  been  stated  above,  that  the  near  end  of  the  orown-bara  is*at^flrst 
temporarily  supported  or  propped  from  the  square  timben  in  the  shafts  i  it 
must  however  be  observed,  that,  by  so  doing,  a  great  weight  is  thrown  upon 
the  square  timben  in  addition  to  that  of  the  briokwork  of  the  shaft,  wliich  is 
all  that  it  is  designed  to  carry,  and  in  which  it  Sa  materiiUy  assisted  \^  the 
banging-rediy  or  ihaft-sillfl  deicribed  in  the  preceding  chapten ;  and,  for  this 


reason,  the  square  timben  should  be  as  speedily  as  possible  relieved  from  tbe 
weight  of  the  ban,  and  whatever  pfosswe  of  earth  they  may  be  sustaining : 
— this  is  finally  done,  when  the  the  top  sill  next  the  shaft  is  inserted  in  its 
place,  by  propping  every  bar  therefrom.  When  the  ground  is  good,  there  is 
no  danger  in  temporarily  supporting  the  near  ends  of  tbe  crown  ban  from 
the  squire  timben?  but  whava  itis  soft,  or  yieMing^  it  is  unanfelhua  to  load 
them ;  for  under  such  circumstances,  the  ground,  instead  el  steadying  the 
square  timben,  is  liable  to  give  under  the  pressure ;  and  when  once  the  square 
timben  get  out  of  the  perpendicular  they  wotdd  require  no  great  additional 
weight  to  force  them  in,  and  the  yielding  or  soft  gromid  which  wonM  thus 
lead  to  the  accident,  would  follow  from  behind*  the  shaft,  and  in  aD  prob^ 
bility  bring  the  shaft  down  with  it.  ♦  ♦  * 

The  cost  to  the  Contracton  for  exeavating  the  aide  lengths  at  Bleefaingley 
would,  upon  an  average^  be  at  Mows : 
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Gunpowder 
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4  dozen 
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28  17 
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16  12 
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10     2 
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1     6 
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at  46s. 

2  17 
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m                   m                   t 

1     5 
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at  7s. 

7  14 

0 

per  length 

0    5 

0 

Total 

£66  19 

6 

Tools,  and  sharpening  picks,  wedges,  &g., 
Contracton'  Superintendence,    .    22  days 
Clearing  up  the  work  when  completed, 


Thus  the  cost  to  the  Contractor  averaged  £98  19b.  6d^  per  length  of  12 
feet. 

In  making  the  engagement  with  the  gangers,  or  subcoDtracton,  a  price  per 
lineal  yard,  for  the  side  and  shaft  lengths  taken  together,  was  agreed  npon, 
which  price  was  £15,  or  £60  for  each  nde  length ;  they  to  find  all  manual 
and  hone  l^our,  candles,  guiqpowder,  working  toolsr  &e.  Now  it  vraa  well 
known  that  at  sich  a  price  no  profit  could  be  derived  froos  the  side  lengths ; 
as  the  working  expenses  would,  upon  an  average,  exoeed  sich  price,  whidi 
was  proved  by  the  result,  aa  shewn  above ;  but  taken  together  with  the 
shaft  lengths,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  vrere  longer  than  the  side 
lengths,  required  much  ten  time  and  labour  to  cciutruct,  they  yielded  a  fsir 
amount  of  profit.  When  the  particulars  of  the  shaft  lengths  have  been 
given,  this  subject  will  be  recurred  to,  for  comparison  between  the  actual 
average  cost,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  contractors. 

\¥hen  the  leading  lengths  were  in  progress,  the  minen  obtained  a  bonus, 
in  a  charge  to  the  bricklayen  of  £3  per  length  for  lowering  their  materiahi, 
as  bricks,  cement,  &c.,  to  the  underground  works;  which  was  done  by  load- 
ing  the  descending  skip,  at  the  time  that  the  earth  from  the  excavatiaB  was 
being  raised  in  the  other.  This  yielded  a  profit  of  about  £2 — tbe  third 
pound  being  paid  for  extra  labour  in  loading  bricks^  &e.,  and  the  lose  of  time 
occasioned  to  the  minen'  own  work.  But  during  the  construction  of  the 
tide  and  thqft  lengths  no  saeh  profit  eould  be  obtained,  because  the  excava- 
tion waa  at  a  total  stand,  whibt  the  bricklayen  vrere  at  work  in  eadi  of 
these  three  lengths ;  whereaa,  during  the  progreaa  of  the  leading  work,  the 
bricklayen  would  be  proceeding  at  one  end,firom  the  shaft,  whilst  the  minen 
would  be  progressing  at  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  whereby  the  earth  exca- 
vated  by  the  latter  could  be  raised  to  the  surface  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  power,  that  the  materials  of  the  former  were  lowered.    *      *     * 

The  tide  lengths  at  Blechingley  and  Saltwood  were  twelve  feet  long,  and 
so  situated  as  to  leave  between  them,  upon  an  avenge,  fourteen  feet  fbr  the 
shaft  length ;  the  three  lengths  making  together  thirty-eight  feet  of  tunnel 
under  every  shaft,  from  which  to  carry  on  the  work  in  both  directknis. 
When  this  portion  of  the  work  is  done,  the  di£Scultiet  of  the  tunnel  may  be 
said  to  be  over ;  as  the  subsequent  proceedings  are  compantively  straight- 
forward and  safe :  at  all  events,  there  can  be  but  few  natural  difiicnlties  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  and  consequently  their  effects  prorided  for,  or  guarded 
against ;  unless  by  injudicious  proceedmgs,  or  absolute  carelessnesa,  difficul- 
ties and  dangen  arise  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  leading  lengths,  it  is  requisite  to  construct  a 
platform  over  the  invert  of  the  lengths  already  completed,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing :  and  which  platform  must  be  continued  each  way,  as  the  work  ad- 
▼ances.  It  is  made  of  planks,  laid  on  sleepers  or  transvene  timben,  placed 
across  the  invert,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  channel  for  the  water  to  pass  along  the 
invert,  to  be  drained  off  through  the  heading ;  or,  in  cues  where  the  water 
is  not  abundant,  it  may  hence  be  conducted  to  a  proper  receptacle  or  sumpb, 
convenient  for  the  workmen  to  use  it  in  mixing  their  cement  or  mortar ;  for 
where  there  is  no  water  in  the  tunnel,  the  conveyance  of  that  material  to  the 
shafts  for  the  bricklayen'  use  forms  a  considenble  item  of  expenditure. 
This  was  partly  the  case  at  Blechingley ;  the  water,  which  was  in  abundanci 
at  fint,  diminished  in  quantity  as  the  work  advanced,  and  tovrards  the  last, 
(except  at  the  west  end)  the  land  springs  appeared  to  have  been  drauwd 
neariy  dry. 

The  process  of  driving  a  leading  length  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  described 
for  a  side  length ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  ban  in  that  case  have  to  be 
propped  and  supported,  at  both  their  ends,  whereas,  in  the  leading  vrork,  they 
only  require  such  assistance  at  their  remote  end,  or  against  the  fisce  of  the 
excavation ;  the  near  or  back  end  of  each  bar,  being  left  to  rest  behind,  or 
upon  the  brickwork  of  the  arch  already  turned. 

The  work  is  commenced  by  getting  in  the  top,  in  the  manner  described  aa 
for  the  fide  length.    A  top  heading  ia  driven  in  the  middle  line  9(  th9  ton- 
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nel,  fbr  the  bitertion  of  titi  crown  bm,  and  ii  then  widened  out  to  the  right 
sod  left,  tad  the  bars  inserted  one  by  one  down  to  the  level  of  the  top  nil. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  crown  bare  for  the  leading  lengths  were  de- 
scfibed  aa  left  above  the  bri^work  of  the  side  length,  to  be  drawn  out  (of 
their  eelb)  to  Ibrm  the  roof  of  the  leading  work,  length  after  length )  bj 
wksch  meaaa,  the  same  bars  travel  along  the  roof  to  the  next  junction,  unless 
by  accident  any  of  them  get  broken,  or  stick  fast  in  some  part  of  their  jour* 
nay ;  whereupon  they  are  generally  built  in,  and  left.  It  is»  however,  not 
the  safest  of  practice  to  draw  the  crown  bars  from  the  side  lengths  at  all,  but 
to  build  them  in,  and  leave  them,  unless  the  ground  is  very  good,  when  their 


as  to  eame  inch  an  effiBOt,  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  draw  the  bars  at 
aU,  were  it  even  possible  to  do  so,  lest  a  movement  be  given  to  the  earth  that 
would  be  liable  to  [produce  results  far  more  costly  than  the  value  of  a  few 
bars. 

When  the  bara  are  drawn,  great  care  should  be  taken,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  space  from  whence  they  are  removed  is  packed  and  rammed  solid 
with  earth ;  fbr  the  danger  of  leaving  an  empty  space  above  the  arch  is  too 
obvious  to  need  any  remarks.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  attention  be  paid 
to  the  amount  of  sinking  that  takes  place  in  the  top  of  each  length  whilst 
standing  in  timber,  in  order  that  the  leading  ends  of  the  bars  for  the  suo- 
ceedinr  lengths  may  be  raised  soiBciently  high  above  their  required  level  to 
allow  for  their  sinking,  before  the  arch  is  turned. 

Our  readers  will  see  by  this  rather  lengthened  ei^tract  the  very 
buainess-like  mamier  with  which  our  author  proceeda  with  his  work* 
Mr.  Simms  next  ffivea  some  particulars  of  the  actual  ooat  of  labouTi 
calculated  from  the  number  of  men  employed  and  checked  by  the  con- 
tract price  paid  for  the  work,  hv  which  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  ex- 
cayating  the  leading  lengths  of  the  Bleobingley  tunnel,  each  4  yards, 
was  £42  17s. ;  this  amount  includes  £3  for  powder  and  candles  and 
jCI  5f.  for  tools,  &c.  The  averaee  price  to  the  contractors  (gangsmen) 
was  about  £11  per  lineal  yard,  and  for  the  Saltwood  tunnel,  each 
length  of  4  yards,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  exoaTating  was  £28,  or 
£7jDtt  lineal  yard. 

Ttie  13th  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  tunnel  entrances,  the  shaft  towers, 
and  other  finishing  works.  The  14th  explains  the  construction  of 
centres,  and  of  Frazer's  patent  centres ;  ana  the  15th  contains  some 
usefnl  information  connected  with  tunnelling. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  this  practical  work,  and  before  we  con- 
clude we  must  observe,  that  besides  the  numerous  wood  engravings 
with  which  it  is  illustrated,  there  are  12  copper-plate  eneravings  by 
Lowry,  accurately  delineating  the  progress  of  the  works  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel.  To  Engineers  generally  do  we  recommend 
this  volume  most  strongly ;  and  to  all  Resident  Engineers  do  we  say 
«« Oo,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

The  Metropolitan  Buildinff  AeU  7^8  VicU  c.  84.  With  Notes 
and  Ca$eM.  By  George  Tattersall,  Surveyor,  and  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers, Barristers^at-Law.    London :  Lumley. 

The  New  Buildings  Act  will  of  course  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
professional  man^  and,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  convenieot  and  comprehen- 
sive manual,  the  authors  of  the  book  before  us  have  republisned  the 
act,  with  the  necessary  notes,  an  abstract  and  analysis  of  the  set,  a 
glossary  of  the  terms  employed,  and  a  list  of  district  surveyors.  We 
ix>tiee,  however,  one  Tery  great  defect  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  the 
vvantofanindex. 


removal  woidd  be  attended  with  peiliel  safloty.  The y  wars  mostly  left  ia  a^ 
Blechingley ;  as  theur  value  was  of  triiUng  imporUnce,  compared  with  any 
risk  to  the  security  of  the  work  that  carried  the  shafts,  through  disturbing 
the  earth  thereabouU;  fbr,  although  the  space  firom  whence  each  bai  is 
drawn  is,  professedly,  rammed  solid  vdth  earth,  by  a  man  standing  at  the 
end  where  it  is  drawn,  using  a  long-handled  punner,— yet,  however  well  and 
carefully  this  may  be  done,  it  would,  in  most  oases,  be  better  that  the  bars 
were  built  in,  than  that  the  surrounding  earth  should  be  in  any  degree  dis- 
iorbed :  and,  too  often,  if  the  men  are  not  watched,  they  will  omit  the  ram- 
ming altogether,  as  their  neglect  cannot  be  detected  afterwards. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  process  of 
drawing  the  crown  bars,  whether  from  over  the 
side  or  any  subsequent  leadmg  length.  The  top 
headmg  is  shown  as  having  been  already  driven, 
and  one  bar  a  drawn  forwards,  and  its  advanced 
end  resting  upon  the  shelf  of  earth  b,  preparatory 
to  its  being  propped ;  the  ground  is  also  shown  as 
ready  for  another  bar,  o,  which  the  men  are  draw- 
ing from  over  the  brickwork  of  the  last  turned 
length,  D ;  the  leading  centre  rib,  [a,  is  shown  in 
section  under  the  brickwork,  also  an  end  view  f,  of 
the  top  sill,  and  the  upper  end  of  its  raking  prop  o. 
The  drawing  of  the  b^rs  can  mostly  be  aocom- 
plished  with  orow  bars,  used  as  levers,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  which  brings  them  forward 
by  little  and  little,  tfll  the  Uurger  portion  of  them 
is  advanced,  and  then  they  come  out  easily  enough ; 
but  if,  during  their  confinement  above  the  brick- 
work, any  particular  settlement  has  taken  place, 
the  bars  will  frequently  be  jammed  in  extremely 
tig^t ;  the  only  way  then  to  release  them  is  by  the 
use  of  one  or  more  screw  jacks  placed  horizontally 
against  the  arch,  and  luhmg  chains  passed  over 
these  and  also  round  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
bars,  when  upon  working  the  screws,  the  bars  are 
released.  If  however,  the  resistance  is  to  great  to 
be  overcome  in  this  manner,  the  bars  are  left  and 
built  in  i  for  where  a  settlement  has  been  so  great 


jtmted'i  Geology.    Vols.  1  and  2.    London :  Van  Voorst 

We  have  received  this  work,  completed  in  two  volumes,  but  we 
feel  we  could  not  do  justice  to  it  were  we  to  attempt  this  month  to  go 
through  it.  The  first  number  gave  us  too  favourable  an  impression  of 
the  work  to  allow  ns  to  pass  it  cursorily  by* 


Illuttrationi  of  Baptismal  Fonts.    London :  Van  Voorst. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  completed,  and  as  we  are  anxious  to  con- 
sider the  introductory  essay,  we  shall  postpone  until  next  month  the 
remarks  which  we  are  desirous  to  make  with  regard  to  it. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  DECEASED  ACADEMICIAN. 
A  Portrait, 
Here  lies  of  men  the  most  malignant ; 
The  yery  earth  feels  quite  indignant. 
At  covering  such  a  shrivelled  mass 
Of  envy,  malice,  spite  and  brass : 
He  envied  rank,  be  hated  beauty, 
'  And  spat  at  genius  as  a  duty  ; 
And  when  he  tottered  to  bis  midnight  bed, 
He  lifted  up  his  trembling  bands  and  said— 
Oh  God !  I  thank  thee,  that  once  more 
I've  passed  another  day,  as  spitiah  as  before ; 
Grant  me  but  life  to  see  to. morrow! 
How  I  will  mortify  disease  and  sorrow, 
How  I  will  slime  my  species  with  my  spittle. 
To  show  mankind  1  hate  them— 'cause  Vm  little. 
The  morning  broke  in  innooenee  and  light, 
He  ope*d  bis  eyes  with  their  acoustoroed  spite 
And  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  all  he'd  wound  ere  night. 
In  vain !    Death  seised  him  with  a  hurried  grasp. 
For  e'en  Death  feared  the  withered  asp. 


gtptmb9r,  18M. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  VISIT  TO  WESTMINSTER  HALU 

Without  having  at  all  canvassed  the  opinions  of  others  in  regard  to 
this  Exhibition,  I  give  it  as  my  own  that  if  the  public  went  to  it  with 
expectations  in  any  way  excited  by  what  has  been  said  and  written 
about  fresco-painting  durii^  the  last  two  years,  they  must  be  not  a 
little  disappionted  and  dissatisfied.  The  chiaro-scuro  cartoons  exhi- 
bited last  year  were  looked  upon  only  as  preparatory  studies — pro- 
ductions in  an  incipient  stage  of  their  progress,  remaining  to  be 
awakened  into  life  and  transfigurated  into  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  art 
by  the  fascination  of  colour ;  und,  no  doubt,  most  persons  conceived 
that  fresco  would  of  course  manifest  a  decided  superiority  to  all  other 
modes  of  painting;,  and  would  accordingly  captivute  the  eye  in  an  un- 
usual degree  by  \\sprimd  facie  appearance.  The  present  exhiWtion, 
on  the  contrary,  shows  us  fresco-paintine  itself— at  least  what  it  is, 
and  what  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  sent  their 
samples  of  it  to  Westminster  Hall. 

I  am  aware  that  very  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  1  was  prepared  to  find  defects  arising  from 
inexperience  in  the  requisite  manipulation  and  technical  process,  but 
not  to  the  extent  here  observable,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  evidence 
of  any  of  those  other  qualities  which  are  indispensable  in  the  higher 
branches  of  art — the  historic  and  the  poetic,  since  without  Uiem  what 
is  intended  to  be  grand  is  almost  sure  to  sink  into  bombastic  bathos. 
Considered  with  regard  to  execution  merely,  these  performances  ex- 
hibit great  crudeness  and  extravagant  tawdriness  of  colouring,  yet 
feebleness  and  flatness  as  to  general  effect,  and  not  only  incorrect  but 
feeble  drawing.  Consideredagain,  with  regard  to  the  more  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  the  art — conception,  composition,  expression,  senti- 
ment, they  are  equally  deficient,  some  of  them  even  absolutely  null,  as 
if,  not  bein^  stipulated  for  in  iheir  'bond,'  they  mieht  be  omitted 
with  impunity.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  most  miserably  namby 
pamby  and  mawkish  stuff,  with  just  about  as  much  mind  or  soul  dis- 
played in  them  as  in  those  of  the  'Boydell'  period,  and  in  the  book- 
plates of  forty  years  ago. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  1  judge  far  too  harshlv  of  works  that 
are  avowedly  6rst  attempts  and  studies  in  abranch  of  the  art  requiring 
unusual  dexterity  of  pencil ;  still  it  is  more  surprising  than  satisfac- 
torv  to  find  that  so  many  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  tolerable 
judges  of  painting  should  have  fallen  so  much  below  the  mark,  or 
having  done  so,  should  have  sent  their  abortions,  with  all  their  imper- 
fections on  their  heads,  as  likely  recommendatory  specimens  of  their 
handiwork,  on  such  an  occasion.  It  seems,  however,  that  I  do  not  see 
the  full  extent  of  the  silly  presumption  and  imbecillity  of  all  the  aspi- 
rants to  fresco-painting  employment,  since  the  catalogue  informs  us 
that  *»The  Commissioners  have  exercised  their  judgment  in  altoge- 
ther excluding  some  of  the  works  submitted  to  them;"  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  many  of  those  they  have  admitted,  must  have  been 
vile  indeed. 

1  do  not  s^,  that  after  such  a  beginning  as  we  here  behold,  I  ought 
actually  to  despair  of  fresco-painting  making  any  progress  in  this 
country ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  here  perceive  anything  like  that 
promise  which  the  immediate  occasion  requires.  All  things  must 
have  their  beginning,  and  in  the  course  of  time  we  may  have  a  school 
of/r€8ca«/i ;  but  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  sec  Mr.  Barry's  edifice 
made,  in  the  interim,  a  school  for  embryo  artists  to  practise  in,  trying 
their  'prentice  hands  upon  its  walls,  and  covering  them  with  such 
daubing  as  we  behold  in  this  exhibition. 

On  no  account  ought  the  Palace  of  Westminster  to  be  treated  as  a 
corpus  vile,  or  pauper  patient,  on  whom  it  is  allowable  to  make  expe- 
riments, no  matter  how  hazardous,  for  the  benefit  of  science.  I  know 
not  how  far  Mr,  Barry  himself  may  relish  the  idea  of  his  building  being 
turned  over  to  tyro  fresco-painters,  in  order  to  receive  from  their 
hands  the  finishing  touches  of  embellishment:  or  whether,  if  not 
exactly  satisfied  with  any  of  the  specimens  here  assembled,  he  is 
nevertheless  gifted  with  such  consolatory  prophetic  ken  as  tu  be  able 
to  discern  in  them  talent,  both  of  mind  and  hand,  that  will  be  suffi- 
ciently matured  for  the  occasion  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  for 
commencing  actual  operations.  I  only  know  that  was  1  in  his  place  I 
should  look  forward  to  the  latter  event  with  considerable  alarm— even 
with  dismay,  and  be  able  to  take  comfort  only  in  despair,  in  the  as- 
surance derived  from  it  that  unless  very  far  more  satisfactory  evidence 
of  talent  for  fresco  can  be  produced  beforehand,  the  idea  of  adopting 
such  embellishment  will  be  postponed  iine  die.  At  present  there  is 
hardly  one  thing  which  would  induce  me  to  invest  iU  author  with  de- 
corating a  few  square  yards  of  wall,  except  in  some  dark  comer  or 
imperfectly  lighted  passage,  where  his  work  would  be  befriended  by 
shadow  vnd  gloom. 

At  all  events,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  unless  very  great 
advance  in  all  the  pre-requisites  for  fresco-paiotiDg  shows  itself  in  Uie 


interim,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  will  experimentalize  very  cau- 
tiously, and  lock  the  doors  of  all  the  principal  galleries  and  apartments 
against  the  painters,  allowing  them  to  operate  at  first  onlv  on  those 
parts  of  the  interior  where  &lure  would  be  attended  witii  compara- 
tively little  mischief*  And  on  such  an  important  occasion  mere  de- 
cent mediocrity  must  be  positive  failure;  medinm  there  is  none 
between  the  dignified  and  the  paltry;  and  a  very  long  stride  in  art 
must  be  taken  bv  almost  every  one  of  the  present  exhibitors  of  fresco 
specimens,  ere  they  can  attain  the  former,  and  qualify  themselves  for 
suitably  decorating  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster.  It  would  be  al- 
most a  profanation  of  the  term  **  Art,"  to  apply  it  to  very  many  of  the 
things  sent  thither  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  Not  a  few  of 
them  seem  to  belong  to  the  now  obsolete  school  of  sign-painting,  and 
in  regard  to  subjects,  too,  many  of  them  are  as  inappropriate  as  can 
well  be  imagined ;  for  instance,  No.  10,  **  Beatrice  Cenci  meditating 
the  murder  of  her  Father."  Her  ill-favoured  expression  shows  indeed 
that  she  is  meditating  no  good — at  least,  that  her  meditations  are  not 
of  the  most  pleasant  kind ;  but  no  one  could  possibly  guess  at  the  sub- 
ject of  them  without  the  Catalogue  to  (inform  him,  and  when  so  in- 
formed, he  is  not  better  satisfied  with  the  work  itself  than  before.  By 
way  of  strong  contrast  to  the  preceding,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  exhibition,  may  be  pointed  out  No.  44,  which  shows  us  one  whose 
meditations  are  evidently  of  a  more  jovial  complexion— of  a  kind,  in- 
deed, likely  to  scandalize  Father  Mathew,  he  being  a  jolly  old  toper 
regaling  himself  with  a  jug  of  brown  ale!  The  judgment  exercised 
by  the  Commissioners  must  surely  have  been  in  the  same  very  good- 
natured  condition  as  this  merry  old  blade  himself,  when  they  allowed 
such  a  subject  to  pass  muster.  After  this  we  should  not  have  been 
very  much  startled  had  we  found  the  moral  of  '*  Sairey  Gamp"  as  a 
candidate  for  the  honour  of  figuring^  in  fresco.  I  can  account  for  the 
admission  of  such  an  alehouse  subject  only  by  supposing  that  it  was 
thought  likely  to  act  favourably  as  a  foil  to  most  of  the  others,  render- 
ing their  historic  dignity  and  poetic  mysticism  all  the  more  impres- 
sive by  comparison  with  it  Still  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  do  what 
looks  like  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  whole  affair. 

As  to  the  taste  shown  in  the  ornamental  border! ngs  to  some  of  the 
frescos,  I  can  safely  aver  that  I  have  frequently  seen  very  much  better 
in  patterns  of  paper-hangings  for  rooms.  Some  of  them  are  vulgarly 
tawdry,  others  mean,  insignificant,  and  ineffective. 

Taking  it  altogether,  I  am  opinion  that  its  very  unsatisfactoriness 
may  be  in  some  degree  beneficial,  as  it  must  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Commissioners,  of  artists  themselves,  and  of  the  public,  to  the  real 
state  of  matters,  and  convince  them  that,  unless  very  muchJoetter  ear- 
nest of  taletit  for  fresco  and  historic  painting  can  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  little  less  than  madness  to  think  of  it  for  the  embellishment — alioM 
degrading — so  noble  an  architectural  pile  as,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Should,  by-and-bye,  any  of  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  feel  perfect  confidence  as  to  ultimate  success,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  impart  some  degree  of  it  to  the  public  by 
affording  some  of  the  artists  most  likely  to  oe  engaged  in  the  scheme 
of  decorating  that  national  edifice  the  opportunity  of  proving  their 
qualifications  for  the  important  task,  by  confiding  to  their  pencil  the 
walls  of  even  a  single  room  in  their  own  mansions.  Such  course 
would,  at  all  events,  show  their  sincerity  and  their  patriotism. 

Z. 


DOCKRAVS  SELF-ACTING  RAILWAY  SIGNAL. 

Sir — Upon  perusing  the  5th  volume  of  your  Journal,  I  observed  at 
page  115,  a  description  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the  above  inven- 
tion, in  which  there  appears  an  inconsistency ;  to  point  this  out  it  may 
be  necessary,  Tto  save  the  trouble  of  reference),  to  explain  the  prioct- 
ple  upon  which  it  acts ;  its  first  impulse  is  from  the  weight  of  a  pass- 
ing train  depressing  a  pin,  communicating  by  a  bell  ciank  a  connecting 
rod  to  a  lever  which  raises  a  piston  in  a  cylinder,  which  piston  upon 
falling  by  its  own  gravity,  expels  the  air  from  beneath  it  by  degrees, 
according  to  some  regulated  time.  To  the  piston  rod  is  attached 
wheel  work,  which  causes  a  band  to  rotate  on  a  dial,  showing  to  aa 
after  train  how  many  minutes  the  other  has  preceded  it^this  arrange- 
ment would  be  excellent  but  for  one  circumstance,  viz.,  that  wbeo  a 
train  has  passed  and  pressed  down  the  pin,  the  connecting  rod  before 
mentioned  has  moved  to  its  place,  there  is  a  catch  which  holds  it  in 
that  position,  and  the  lever  which  has  raised  the  piston  is  therefore 
prevented  from  allowing  it  to  fall,  thereby  causing  the  stoppage  of 
the  whole  apparatus. 

If  these  remarks  are  not  too  late,  by  inserting  them  yon  will  oblige, 
Your  constant  subscriber, 

Bow  Streetf  Coveni  Oardetu  ■       r^r^JiiJoNis,  Juo- 
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IRON  HOOPING  FOR  BOND. 

Sir— As  iron  hooping  is  much  used  now  instead  of  bond  timberi  I 
yeptare  to  point  out  to  the  consideration  of  the  building  profession  an 
objection  to  it  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  I  allude  to  the 
cfaiemical  action  which  is  nearly  certain  to  take  place  when  iron  is 
buried  in  cement;  the  bad  effects  of  this  I  haye  seen  in  numerous  in- 
stances, and  I  particularly  remember  one  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  where  a  large  piece  of  stone  was  forced  from  its  position 
by  the  operation  of  the  action  alluded  to.  Apart  from  this,  proper 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  protection  of  the  hooping  from  atmospheric 
effects,  as  I  haye  frequently  noticed  the  ends  of  the  hooping  left  pro* 
jecting  at  the  extremities  of  new  built  walls  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  this  for  weeks  together,  the  conseauence  has  been  that 
the  hooping  so  left  exposed  has  been  covered  with  rust,  and  rendered 
unfit  to  be  inserted  in  the  walls  intended  to  be  built,  and  tied  by  Mis 
very  hooping  to  the  newly  built  walls  already  erected. 

I  am  induced  to  request  your  insertion  of  this,  in  hopes  that  some 
of  your  readers  may  point  out  a  substitute  for  the  iron  hooping,  which 
would  be  less  liable  to  the  operation  of  the  chemical  action. 
Your'sy  &o* 

Thos.  J.  PaiNO. 

Bmaerie  Simt^  Fleet  Street^ 
September  4, 1844. 


A  FEW  MORE  HINTS  ON  DECORATIVE  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  sticklers  for  architectural  **  unities,"  are  somewhat  like  their 
brother  sticklers  for  dramatic  proprieties.  The  latter-named  gentle- 
men contend  immensely  for  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action,  each  of 
them  being  absurdly  unnatural,  but  totally  neglect  that  one  little  thing 
needful,  the  unity  of  nature.  They  will  not  allow  a  change  of  scene, 
a  lapse  of  vears ;  a  difference  between  a  bed-chamber  and  a  banquet- 
tin^  hall ;  but  have  no  objection  to  a  bravo  talking  like  a  hero;  or  a 
waiting-maid  like  a  countess.  And  the  prior  named  sticklers  are 
enormously  severe  upon  intercolumniation  (reeulated  by  theoretical 
proportion,  and  not  the  strength  of  the  material !)  and  such  like  points, 
but  totally  overlook  minor  ducrepancies,  which  to  uneducated  people 
really  do  appear  important.  Look  for  instance  at  an  assembly-room, 
a  town-half,  or  a  court  of  justice. 

Columns  ornament  the  walls ;  frescos  decorate  the  panels ;  elaborate 
cornices  surround  the  windows  and  doors ;  the  ceiling  is  enriched  with 
panels,  roses,  wreaths,  and  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  Bielefeld's 
papier-mach^ ;  but  alas  for  the  architectural  **  unities,"  the  bewildered 
spectator  casts  his  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  scene, 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  behold,  a  vacant  dreary  area  of  Norway 
pine  or  Baltic  timber,  unadorned  save  by  the  straight  lines  of  the 
joints,  that  run  on  in  endless  and  tiresome  perspective.  An  idea 
rushes  through  his  brains  of  Beau  Brummel  m  a  bad  hat,  or  George 
the  Fourth  in  Bluchers,  and  he  precipitately  retires,  a  wiser  but  a 
sadder  man. 

In  a  private  residence,  the  same  incongruity  prevails,  architectural 
taste  and  elegance  are  lavished  indiscriminately  upon  the  walls  and 
ceilincs,  but  the  **  poor  floor  that  we  tread  upon,"  has  got  its  naked- 
ness disguised  by  a  Turkey  or  Kidderminster  carpet,  the  beautiful 
texture  of  which  becomes  disgusting  from  the  hideous  discord  of  the 
colours,  and  the  insipid  absurdity  of  the  pattern.  Now  as  every  per- 
son, however  reckless,  must  more  or  less  look  before  they  leap,  and 
even  before  they  step ;  and  as  people  in  general  do  not  walk  with 
their  eyes  in  a  heaven-ward  position,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  floor 
has  greater  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  architect  than  the  ceiling 
or  even  the  walls. 

In  churches,  thank  God,  a  better  taste  begins  to  show  itself,  and 
that  portion  of  the  floor,  not  disfigured  by  pews,  is  well  ornamented 
in  the  ancient  style  by  deviced  tiles ;  except  in  halls  and  corridors, 
however,  this  method  is  not  applicable  for  general  purposes,  and  a 
substitute  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

In  the  late  Government  exhibition  in  St  James'  Street,  of  decorative 
works,  there  was  a  model  exhibited  which  seemed  in  a  great  measure 
to  supply  the  wants — it  was  a  combination  of  wooden  tiles  or  blocks, 
of  the  richest  colours,  and  admitting  of  course  of  every  possible  variety 
of  form  and  pattern.  It  is  the  patent  of  a  Mr.  Austin,  C.E.,  and  on  a 
late  visit  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  we  were  told  it  is  to  be  laid  down 
in  the  library  of  that  building.  If  it  should  be  found  to  possess  dura- 
bility, it  will  certainly  be  a  yaluaUe  acquisition  to  architectural  re* 
•oorces. 


Somethii^mustbe  done ;  a  Napoleon  of  Kidderminster,  or  a  Turkey 
Newton  must  arise,  or  else  (would  indeed  it  were  so)  the  profession 
must  leave  off  twaddling  about  unity  of  style,  and  classic  severity  ; 
Christian  art  and  masonic  rules ;  German  ^stbeticism  and  English 
Puginism ;  and  turn  their  attention  to  those  unconsidered  trifles  which, 
whatever  they  may  think,  are  worthy  of  their  sapient  consideration. 

A.  H.  Patterson. 

fFeetmiMterf  SepL  3,  1844. 


THE  ORDNANCE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  EXPENSE  OF  SURVEYS. 

Ws  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  give  the  following  document,  for  the  in- 
formation and  consideration  of  our  professional  readers.  We  are  not  amongst 
those  who  wonld  bolster  op  monopolies,  or  attempt  to  make  a  vested  inte- 
rest of  public  rights,  and  we  therefore  feel  the  less  diflSdence  in  denouncing 
this  measure.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  the  estimate  in  question 
is  entirely  fallacions,  and  does  not  represent  the  real  cost  to  the  public  of 
such  snrreys.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  alone. 
We  hare  here  no  allowance  for  their  education,  sick  or  non«^ective  pay,  or 
retiring  pensions :  we  have  no  account  of  the  pay,  lodging,  clothing,  allow- 
ances and  pensions  of  the  subordinates  employed.  Every  one  will  therefore 
see  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  figures,  the  estimate  is  a  delusion ;  we  have, 
moreover,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that,  even  as  the  figures  stand,  they 
do  not  make  due  provision  for  the  duties  to  be  performed.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  estimate  for  surveying,  at  the  highest  rate,  is  only  about  a  penny  or 
twopence  a  house,  figures  which  carry  their  ovrn  refutations  vrith  them. 
Were  this  estimate,  however,  a  true  one,  the  grand  objection  against  the 
whole  plan  remains  untouched.  It  proposes  a  dangerous  and  mischievous 
interference,  not  merely  vrith  existing  private  enterprise,  but  with  the  future 
interests  of  the  public.  We  sincerely  deplore,  as  all  must,  the  neglect  of  the 
necessary  surveys  at  present,  and  the  ignorance  too  often  to  be  witnessed  in 
local  surveyors.  But  how  are  we  to  have  this  remedied,  if  professional  men 
do  not  have  the  means  of  improvement  allowed  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not 
receive  the  reward  of  proficiency.  All  these  plans  for  potting  local  surveys 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ordnance  officers,  amount  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this, — defirauding  the  localities  of  competent  resident  officials,  and  it  is  on 
this  ground  we  take  onr  stand,  as  thereby  not  only  would  no  economy  be 
effected,  hot  continual  and  sure  losses  be  infiicted  on  the  public 

With  regard  to  the  officers  of  that  eminent  service,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
partment,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  to  call  on  them  for  such  reports  and 
such  services,  is  to  place  them  in  an  invidnous  position  vrith  regard  to  their 
civilian  brethren.  While  we  should  be  among  the  first  to  deprecate  the  in- 
terferance  of  professionid  civilians  with  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance,  so  do 
we  feel  regret  when  we  see  duties  so  unpleasant  imposed  on  the  officers  of 
Government.  We  now  proceed  to  give  Captain  Tucker's  Report  to  the  Ord- 
nance Department. 

Report. 

In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  22nd  February,  1844, 1  have  the  honour 
to  submit  the  follovring  estimates  for  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  plans 
on  the  scale  of  five  feet  to  one  mile,  showing  countour  altitudes,  or  altitudes 
marked  at  equal  vertical  distances,  in  the  streets  of  towns,  contour  lines 
vrithont  the  towns,  sufficient  to  be  serviceable  for  the  sewerage  and  drainage 
of  them,  and  including  the  expense  of  ascertaining  sewers,  water-pipes,  and 
gas.pipes,  arranged  under  the  folowing  heads : — 

1st.  Of  towns  of  which  the  survey  is  completed. 
2nd.  Of  towns  of  which  the  survey  is  in  progress. 
3rd.  Of  towns  of  which  the  survey  has  not  been  commenced. 

No.  1.  Towna  Swreyed, — In  the  estimate  under  this  head  the  expense  of 
the  surveying  and  leveling  already  done  is  not  included,  as  I  have  considered 
them  to  have  been  performed  for  the  Ordnance  Survey,  therefore  I  have  only 
charged  the  additional  expense  of  marking  contour  altitudes  m  the  streets, 
and  contour  lines  outiide  the  towns,  ascertaining  sewers,  water-pipes,  and 
gas-pipes. 

The  cost  of  making  copies  of  the  plans  is  inserted,  to  which  the  additional 
cost  is  added  to  show  the  cost  of  copies  of  the  plans  vrith  the  additional  in- 
formation for  sanatory  purposes. 

No.  2. — Townt  in  progrets  for  the  Ordnance  Survey  qf  England, — The 
estimate  for  levelling  and  marldng  contours  m  the  streets  is  for  the  levelling 
which  vrill  be  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of 
towns,  supposing  it  to  be  done  for  that  purpose. 

The  cost  of  copies  of  the  plans  is  the  same  as  for  Class  No.  1. 

No.  3.  Touma  qf  which  the  Survey  it  not  commenced, — The  surveying, 
plotting,  and  drawing  are  charged,  shovring  the  cost  of  levelling,  contouring, 
ascertaining  sewers,  water-pipes,  and  gas-pipes,  as  in  No.  2. 

The  expense  of  fixing  points  is  not  indnded  in  the  estimate. 

The  expense  of  surveying  varies  in  proportion  to  the  size  or  population  and 
the  compactness  of  the  town. 

The  area  or  extent  of  the  close  or  compact  part  of  a  large  town  being 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole  area  or  extent  of  the  town,  than  the  com- 
pact part  of  a  small  toirn  bears  to  its  whole  area  or  extent,  the  cost  of  sur- 
yeying  will  he  greater  in  proportion  to  its  urn  than  the  coit  of  a  small  town 
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therefore  I  haye  eitimited  the  cost  of  preparing  plans  of  towns  having  a 
population  of  10,000,  20/M)0,  50,000, 100,000,  300,600. 

The  levelling  and  marking  contour  altitudes  in  tha  streets  ambraaas  tha 
showing  the  water-shedding  line,  and  the  lines  of  natural  drainage,  as  aocu* 
rately  as  the  sinuosities  of  the  streets  will  allow  of  their  being  traoad,  and 
the  levelling  is  supposed  to  be  arranged  fyf  that  partioukr  object,  as  con- 
tour lines  cannot  be  laid  OQt  within  4»a  towns  ^  fbowiqg  also  a  sufficient 
number  of  contour  altitudes  to  connect  altitudes  marked  along  the  line  of 
drainage  with  equal  altitudes  marked  along  the  water  shedding  lines. 

The  expenses  of  levelling  und  contouring  are  estimated  for  towns  situated 
on  gentle  slopes.  For  abrupt  slopes  the  expense  of  levelling  vrill  be  nearly 
one-third  greater,  but  the  contour  altitudes  in  the  streets  vrill  be  at  greater 
vertical  distances  and  fewer  contour  lines  vrill  be  laid  out. 

I  have  considered  the  towns  of  10,000  and  20,000  inhabitants,  to  consist 
of  tong  brani^ing  streets  vritb  few  crass  streets,  and  raquiriog  lass  levelling 
than  towns  that  are  compact  with  numerous  cross  streets. 

The  expense  of  contouring  or  raarldng  the  contour  Unas  ontsida  the  town 
is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  oaa-third  of  the  whole  area,  usually  in- 
cluded on  the  Ordnance  plans,  will  admit  of  their  being  laid  out,  and  the  ex- 
pense shown  in  the  estimate  is  the  average  expense  par  acra  for  tbe  whole 
area  of  the  plan. 

The  levelUng  perfbrmed  at  Wiadaor  cost  6if'5.  per  acre,  iadndiog  the 
levelling  for  four  lines  of  saotions  in  addition  to  that  which  would  faai e  been 
sufficient  for  sewerage  and  marking  the  oontoofs. 

The  contouring  cost  2*75  per  acre. 

The  contours  above  the  datum  mark  at  the  bridge  are  laid  ont  ft  lonr  isat 
vertical  distanoe  from  aacli  other. 

Those  below  the  datum  point  at  twolbat  vaitiaal  distanoe  apart. 

The  expense  of  oontonring  was  mucb  inanascd  by  the  necessity  Cor  laying 
out  and  surveying  Hie  Unes  before  the  plan  waa  drMra,  in  order  to  completa 
them  before  Her  Mijesty's  return  to  the  tha  Castle,  vripch  cansadan  incnaae 
of  Od'7b  to  the  expense. 


The  cost  of  contouring  Windsor  exceeds  the  expense  per  acre,  shown  in 
the  estimate  for  towns,  arising  from  the  large  extent  of  country  in  proportion 
to  the  area  covered  by  tfte  town,  the  contoorad  area  being  three-fifths  of  the 
area  of  the  plan ;  whereas  in  the  estimate  for  plans  of  towns  the  space  or 
extent  of  ground  on  which  it  wiU  be  possible  to  lay  out  contour  lines  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  one-third  only  of  the  area  of  the  plan. 

Tlie  cost  of  ascertaining  the  sewers,  water-pipes,  and  gas-pipes  of  Windsor, 
and  the  Castle,  and  putting  them  on  the  plan,  amounted  to  lii*3  per  acre  for 
the  spaoe  occupied  by  the  town. 

The  sewers,  water-pipes,  and  gas^pea  of  Mandiostar  have  not  been  asear- 


Tha  aost  of  obtaining  them  for  tba  town  of  Oldham  anonntad  to  Id*!  per 


The  lowers  and  water-pipea,  bnt  not  t^  gas-^pes,  have  horn  ascrrtainad 
for  Bury  at  the  expense  of  0<f'88  per  acre, 

The  plans  of  Oldham  and  Bury  are  not  sufficiently  adyancad  for  the  in^r- 
tion  of  the  sewers,  therefore  the  expense  of  putting  them  on  the  plan  is  not 
known. 

The  expense  of  ascertaining  the  sewerage,  water,  and  gas-pipes,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  facilities  given  by  the  local  authorities  in  appointing  persons 
to  show  their  position  and  the  quantity  of  the  sewerage ;  some  places  bdng 
very  deficient,  and  few  or  none  possess  plans. 

There  is  not  a  plan  of  the  sewers  of  Oldham,  and  only  one  man  80  years 
of  age,  could  be  found  who  knew  the  situation  of  a  principal  sewer. 

I  oava  not  inaUided  contingent  expenses,  as  office  rent,  conveying  parties 
or  stores,  as,  should  the  Commissioners  wish  to  undertake  the  mimy%  of 
towns,  these  expenses  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  party  or  parties 
employed,  each  of  which,  I  think,  should  consist  of  16  to  20  Mrveyort,  to  be 
divided  into  two  parties,  when  the  towns  nearest  to  each  other  are  small,  or 
to  be  employed  as  one  party  if  a  town  be  large,  that  the  surrey  may  be 
promptly  executed. 


BaviM^TB  f4  the  Coat  par  Afn  of  Five  Feet  Plans  of  Towns. 
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METHODS  OP  TRACTION  ON  RAILWAYS. 
Aimo%pkerie  Prmiun^  TeMum  </<i  Ropet  Loeomaiiioe  JS$igiiie8» 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  traction  practiaed  on  railroads 
where  steam  ia  the  motive  power. 

Firatf  by  meana  of  a  rope  paasio^  over  aod  ivouod  nphf  ^  drumt 
which  revolves  by  the  action  of  the  engiQe# 

Secondly*  by  meana  of  a  tube  exteodiittf  the  whole  lec^h  of  the 
railway,  and  oontaioi^ff  a  aoUd  juatoDy  whi£  ia  foreed  along  oy  the  air 
being  pumped  out  of  uia  tube  by  ao  eogioe  atatiooed  Atone  end  of  it 

Thirdly,  by  meana  of  a  locomotive  eaeiiie  which  tuma  the  wheels 
on  which  it  rests,  and  by  ^e  InctioB  of  theae  with  ^e  raila,  eanriea 
the  attached  train  forward. 

Id  each  of  these  methods  of  tranaferring  the  power  of  the  engioe,  a 
part  of  the  power  ia  lost  in  the  traoaference. 

I.  In  traction  by  a  rope  some  part  of  the  power  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
friction  of  the  rope  with  the  road,  or  with  the  friction  wheels  on  which 
it  is  laid.  Also,  the  parts  of  the  rope  between  each  two  friction 
wheels  will  hapg  down  io  a  curve ;  force  will  be  expended  in  raisiiig 
and  suaighteaiitt  these  aegmeota  of  the  rojpe  before  the  train  can  be 


rnuat  firat  atreteb  the  rope  to  a  certain  eiitent  l^sfore  it  can  ac(  on  tha 
train.  It  must  be  considered  aiao  that  the  engip^  atarta  not  o^ly  the 
train  itself,  but  also  with  equal  rapidity  a  heavy  rope  equal  in  length 
to  twice  the  distance  between  the  two  railway  atations. 

These  causea  would  operate  ware  the  trains  to  move  on  raila  per* 
feotly  even,  but  in  practice  obataclea  occur  at  the  joints  of  the  rails 
aa4  elaewhere  which  communicate  ahocks  to  the  train  in  naotion. 
Hence  will  arise  another  abstraction  of  power ;  for  at  each  shock  tbt 
train  will  be  slightly  retarded,  aivi  then  again  acceleratedr  and  oo»se- 
quently  a  vibratinff  motion  will  be  given  to  the  curvilinear  aegmoots 
of  rope  between  the  friction  whe£^.  The  vibrations  arising  from  this 
and  similar  causea  wiU  be  yery  ofaaervable  io  the  line  of  rails  parallel 
to  that  on  which  the  train  is  iq  motion.  The  maintenance  of  theaa 
viJbrations  ia  a  fruitleaa  expenditure  of  power. 

An  exact  illuatratioo  exists  in  tha  endless  bands  used  for  eonuaam* 
eating  motion  in  ateam-weaviqg  and  steam- printiogi  and  even  in  oom- 
mon  Knile^grindera'  machines ;  the  most  casual  observer  moat  have 
noticed  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  banda  in  these  oases.  The  motioo 
of  the  tow-ropes  of  river  barees  affords  another  example  of  these 
vibrations.  From  this  cuusa  a&o  amonjg[  others,  ateam-iogi  tow  ▼«•* 
aels  more  efficiently  when  closely  and  r^ffidly  lashed  to  thtir  sides 
than  when  connected  by  a  long  rope;  ana  a  garden  roUer  b  a9Y0d 
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over  a  rough  gravel  path  more  easily  by  palling  the  handle  than  bj 
polling  a  long  rope  fastened  to  the  handle.  This  last  illustration  log- 
gests  an  experiment  worth  making,  and  easily  made,  by  which  the 
subject  would  be  ducidated  far  more  clearly  than  by  written  explana- 
tioD. 

The  alternate  retardation  and  acceleration  of  the  train  will  have 
another  effect  which  is  due  to  the  elasticity  and  weight  of  the  rope, 
namely,  that  at  each  retardation  the  tension  of  the  rope  will  be  slightly 
increased,  and  at  each  acceleration  diminished;  the  conseqaent 
stretching  snd  unstretching  is  maintained  by  force,  which  eontribotes 
nothii^  to  the  motion  of  tae  train. 

II.  £  considering  the  application  of  steam  power  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a  very  common  error  which 
supposes  that  power  is  in'some  way  gained  by  the  intervention  of  the 
nr.  Now  to  refute  this  notion  it  seems  sufficient  to  state  the  general 
theorem  that "  power  is  not  gained  but  only  transferred  by  machinery ;" 
Of  taking  the  most  favouralxe  case  that  could  possibly  exist,  namely, 
that  the  exhaustion  of  air  should  be  perfect,  and  effected  by  apparatus 
perfectly  air  •tight,  and  without  friction,  it  may  be  seen  that  whatever 
pressure  exists  on  that  end  of  the  locomotive  piston  open  to  the  air 
can  only  arise  from,  and  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to,  tbe  power  ex- 
erted in  removii^  a  corresponding  pressure  from  the  other  end  of  the 
piston,  so  that  even  in  this  hypothetical  case,  power  would  not  be 
gained  but  merely  transferred. 

But  it  will  be  shown  that  in  practice  the  amount  of  power  actually 
transferred  is  much  less  than  that  expended.  The  causes  of  the  lofcs 
are  many ;  among  them  are  the  friction  and  leakage  of  the  locomotive 
piston  in  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  the  friction  and 
fcH^age  of  the  air-pumps.  But  these  are  trivial  compared  with  the 
enormous  waste  owing  to  leakage  in  the  fissure  extending  along  the 
top  of  the  tube ;  and  this  cause  will  operate  after  every  precaution 
has  been  employed.  The  apparatus  also  for  closing  this  msure  will 
require  and  abstract  additional  power,  which  contnbutes  nothing  to 
tbe  motion  of  Uie  train. 

There  is  another  cause  of  power  being  lost  which,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  noticed,  I  shall  discuss  at  some  length,  namely,  that  arising 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  analogous  to  the  effect  already  alluded 
to,  of  tbe  elasticity  of  a  rope,  where  that  means  of  traction  is  em- 
ployed. 

Suppose  first  for  sake  of  explanation  that  the  power  of  the  engine 
is  transferred  to  the  train  by  compressing  instead  of  rarefying  the  air. 
Taking  the  simplest  case,  let  A,  a,  be  two  pistons  moving  air-tight  in 


a  horizontal  tube.  If  the  piston  A  were  advanced  to  B,  the  effect 
would  not  be  that  a  would  advance  an  equal  distance  to  6,  it  would  not 
move  so  far,  and  part  of  the  force  used  in  advancing  A  to  B  would  be 
absorbed  in  condensing  the  air  between  the  two  pbtons  into  a  smaller 
space. 

Similarly  suppose  that  A  receded  to  C,  a  would  not  therefore  re- 
cede an  equal  distance  to  c ;  part  of  the  force  used  in  movioe  A  would 
be  absorbed  in  rarefying  the  air  between  the  two  pistons,  riovf  this 
is  precisely  the  case  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway. 

Or  the  matter  may  be  simplified  thus— drawing  an  analogy  between 
the  traction  by  a  rope  ana  that  by  atmospheric  pressure,  we  may 
state  that  in  the  one  case  the  power  is  transferred  b^  a  rope  of  com- 
paratively inelastic  material,  iron  wire  or  hemp,  and  m  the  latter  case 
by  a  rope  of  the  most  elastic  substance — air. 

Papin,  the  inventor  of  the  well  known  machine,  called  "Papin's 
Digester,"  proposed  to  pump  water  out  of  a  mine  by  aid  of  a  stream 
moving  a  water-wheel,  two  miles  distant;  his  plan  waste  use  the 
water-wheel  to  work  two  pistons  moving  air-tight  in  a  tube  which 
was  continued  from  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  mine,  where  two 
similar  pistons  were  placed.  He  imagined  that  the  air  would  communi- 
cate the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  first  pair  of  pistons  to  the  second, 
though  they  were  two  miles  apart.  Owing  however  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  air,  he  found  that  no  effect  could  l^  produced  without  giving 
the  first  pur  of  pistons  an  extent  of  motion  altogether  preposterous. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  scheme  at  Abbotsford  for  superseding  bell- 
vrires  by  air-tubes,  at  the  ends  of  which  next  the  bells,  solid  pistons 
were  plac^  which  were  to  set  the  bells  in  motion ;  at  the  other  ends 
similar  pistons  could  be  worked  by  hand.  The  apparatus  proved 
altogether  ineffeotuaL 

To  determine  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  waste  of  force  in 
atmospheric  railways  irom  the  cause  under  consideration,  we  will 
imagine  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  (suppose)  101b.  to  the  square 
inch  on  the  locomotive  piston  neceaiary  to  overeome  the  inertia  of 


the  train,  and  set  it  in  motion  with  the  requisite  velocity.  **  The 
elastic  force  of  air  at  a  constant  temperature  varies  inversely  as  the 
space  it  occupies;"  or,  in  other  words,  the  pressure  lessens  in 
proportion  as  the  air  is  rarefied,  and  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
air  IS  condensed.  Now  to  produce  a  pressure  of  10  lb.  to  the  s<juare 
inch  on  one  end  of  tbe  moving  piston,  we  must  (taking  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  at  15  lb.)  diminish  the  elastic  pressure  in  the 
tube  of  rarefied  air  tUl  it  amount  to  only  51b.  on  the  square  inch ;  that 
is,  the  air  in  a  tube  some  three  miles  long,  must  be  rarefied  5-15ths 
or  one-third  its  original  density  before  tbe  irain  can  be  put  in  motion. 
And  the  force  requisite  for  this  purpose  contributes  nothing,  be  it 
remembered,  to  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  train,  since  to  maintain 
its  motion  the  pumps  must  continue  to  be  worked  exaetlv  as  if  this 
preliminary  exnaustion  had  not  been  effected,  for  otherwise  tne  advance 
of  the  piston  would  soon  condense  the  air  again. 

We  must  now  recur  to  the  experiments  illustrated  by  the  preceding 
diagram.  In  these  experiments  we  have  tacitly  assumed  the  existence 
of  miction  or  some  other  resistence  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  a.  Did 
no  such  cause  operate,  the  piston  A  would  not  by  its  advance  or  re- 
treat condense  or  rarefv  the  air  between  it  and  a ;  the  pressure  of  air 
on  both  sides  of  a  would  ultimately  be  balanced — that  is,  the  air  be- 
tween the  pistons  would  become  of  equal  densi^  with  the  external 
air;  consequently  the  extent  of  motion  of  both  pistons  would  be  the 
same  when  not  resisted  by  friction  or  otherwise. 

When  however  resistances  exist,  the  motion  of  the  first  piston  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  second.  It  must  not  however  be  bastilv  con- 
cluded that  the  loss  of  power,  because  caUed  into  existence  by  the 
friction,  is  therefore  equal  to  it.  If  such  were  the  case,  we  should  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  have  been  aJlowing  for  tbe  friction  twice 
over.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  if  the  loss  of  power  now 
under  consideration  were  equal  to  the  friction,  its  amount  would 
clearly  be  determined  by  the  friction  only,  whereas  that  amount  de- 
pends also  on  the  length  of  the  tube.  And  from  principles  already 
laid  down  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  ceteris  paribus^  the  loss  of 
power  will  only  be  half  so  much  in  a  tube  a  mile  long,  as  in  one  twice 
the  length.  For  instance,  suppose  a  force  of  5  lb.  to  the  inch  were 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  piston,  the  pressure  in  the 
tube  of  rarefied  air  must  be  made  =  15—5,  that  is  10  lb. ;  cbnsequently 
tbe  air  must  be  rarefied  to  10-1 5tbs  its  original  density.  Now  for 
this  purpose  twice  as  much  air  must  be  pumped  out  of  an  air-tube 
two  miles  long,  as  out  of  one,  half  the  lengto. 

It  may  be  considered  also  that  we  have  over-estimated  the  loss  of 
power  in  stating  that  "tbe  preliminary  exhaustion  contributes  nothing 
to  the  subsequent  motion  of  tbe  train."  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  merely  put  tbe  train  in  motion  is 
much  less  than  that  necessary  to  maintain  iu  full  velocity.  In  prac« 
tice,  however,  the  train  is  never  started  till  a  great  proportion  of  the 
exhaustion  has  been  effected,  and  before  the  train  has  performed  but 
a  very  small  part  of  its  journey  the  maximum  exhaustion  is  effected. 
Moreover,  up  to  that  point  the  waste  of  power  will  continue  to  ope- 
rate— though  of  course  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  when  the  train  is 
at  rest,  and  diminishing  as  the  velocity  increases — ^forUiis  reason,  that 
until  the  full  speed  is  attained,  the  vacuum  increases  in  degree  and  is 
therefore  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity  than  corresponds  to  the 
mere  progression  of  the  train. 

We  must  explain  what  is  meant  by  "  rapidity  of  exhaustion  cor- 
responding to  the  velocitv  of  the  train."  When  the  rarefaction  has 
reached  that  degrree  which  is  to  be  maintained  without  increase  or 
diminution  thronebout  the  Journey,  the  train  will  also  reach  its  full 
speed.  It  will  follow,  there^re,  that  while  the  degree  of  rarefaction 
remains  unaltered,  for  every  foot  which  the  motive  piston  advances 
along  the  air-tube  a  quantity  of  air  equal  to  that  contained  in  one  foot 
of  the  air-tube  will  be  pumped  out  by  the  engine.  If  this  exact  cor- 
respondence in  the  rate  of  pumping  the  air  and  of  the  motion  of  the 
train  were  not  maintained  the  degree  of  rarefaction  would  not  remain 
unvaried.  If  the  air  were  pumped  out  more  slowly  than  the  motion 
of  the  propelling  piston  required,  the  air  would  tend  to  condense,  and 
tiee  vend.  Of  course  in  this  explanation  the  supposition  of  leakage 
is  excluded. 

The  elasticity  of  the  air  affords  a  reservoir  of  force  which  towards 
the  end  of  the  journey  would  keep  the  train  in  motion  for  some  little 
time  after  the  air-pumps  ceased  to  be  worked.  This  circumstance 
might  be  considered  another  ofiset  against  our  estimate,  but  that  the 
train  is  never  in  practice  allowed  to  come  to  rest  gradually  but  is 
stopped  by  the  external  force  of  breaks.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  loss  must  be  considered  to  be  almost  exactly  that  above 
estimated.  The  motive  piston  successively  occupies  every  part  of 
the  air-tube,  consequently,  snpposii»  no  leakage,  toe  air-pumps  must 
before  the  journey  can  be  completec^  pump  out  a  volume  of  air  equal 
to  the  solid  content  of  the  tube.    Now  we  have  shewn  that  where  tbe 
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pmture  U  ten  pounds  to  the  incbf  the  extraction  of  two-thirds  of 
uis  bulk  of  air  contributes  nothing  to  the  motiea  of  the  train*    We 
■sajr  therefore  state,  without  appreciable  error,  that  with  the  tbor 
degree  of  pressure  the  preliminaiy  exhaustion  wastes  two-thiids  of 
the  power  of  the  engine. 

The  immediate  corollary  to  this  statement  is  that  the  train  is  pro- 
pelled most  eeononically  with  a  low  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  lir- 
tube.  Sopposii^  the  pressure  on  the  propeller  to  be  only  one  pound 
instead  of  ten  to  the  square  inch,  the  waste  would  be  but  one-tenth  of 
that  estimated  above— that  is  to  say,  one-£fteenth  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  power  of  the  engine* 

It  must  be  carefnUj  noted  tnat  the  friction  of  the  pfoptUiog  piston 
is  not  an  immediaie  but  an  tUtimaU  cause  of  loss  of  power*  For  anj 
given  diameter  of  the  piston*  the  necessary  degree  of  exhaustion  in- 
creases as  the  resistance  to  the  piston,  from  friction  and  other  oanses, 
increases*  In  othei  wosds— the  amount  of  this  waste  is  inmadie- 
matioal  language  afunetion  of  two  variables— >thai  isi  varies  as  iJie 
f  edstanoe  to  the  piston  and  length  of  the  tube  conjointly* 

So  much  for  the  waste  of  power  from  preluninary  exhaastion. 
Before  discussing  the  next  cause  of  loss  of  power*  we  may  consider 
narenthetically  another  method  of  propelling  cailwajr  trains*  which,  as 
it  has  never*  I  believe*  been  caxriea  into  |Mractice*  m  oady  introduced 
for  the  purpose  o&expknation  and  comparison  with  existing  methods. 

III.  This  third  method  of  traction  was  based  on  two  Efdrostatic 
nrktiple»— that  the  pressure  of  water  is  diieotly  pfeportiond  to  its 
depth--and  that  the  pressure  is  communicated  equally  in  every  diree- 
tioo*  Hence  if  a  cistern  A  con- 
taining water  communicate  bv  a 
tube  of  any  form  whatever  with  a 
piston.  B  fixed  in  the  tube,  the  pres- 
sase  on  B  wUl  not  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  water  an  the  cistern  and 
tnbe,  but  solely  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar altitude  of  the  surface  of  the 
srater  in  A  above  B.  In  the  case 
of  the  raMw^i  the  piston  B  was 
attached  to  the  train*  and  was  to 
traverse  a  horisontal  pipe  laid 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  rails*  The  above  law  of  liquid  pressure 
is  however  laid  down  on  the  supposition  that  the  fluid  is  at  rest' 
when  the  fluid  is  fioning^  the  pressure  is  by  no  means  so  great*  and 
diminishes  as  the  veloci^  increases,  a  great  proportion  of  the  force 
being  absorbed  }af  the  mutual  action  of  the  flmd  molecules  and  their 
frktioa  with  the  surface  of  the  tube* 

Hence  we  oome  to  another  important  truth,  namely*  that  the  laws  of 
Juid  pressure  are  by  no  means  the  same  for  fluids  at  rest  and  fluids  in 
flMtion*  This  truth  applies  as  well  to  the  atmospheric  as  hydraulic 
railway*  In  the  former*  a  large  portion  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
WooLd  be  absoihedt  and  the  laoonr  of  pumping  increased^  by  the 
iriotien  of  the  air  with  the  inner  surface  of  Uie  tube;  and  this 
loss  will  not  appear  iaccnsideraUe  when  we  recall  some  fomiiiar 
instancM  of  this  lund  of  aelien*  A  trumpet  is  sounded*  that  is*  tlie 
'Whole  mass  ef  metal  composing  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  rapid 
vibration  by  the  friction  of  air.  The  friction  of  air  m  the  noizle  forms 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  working  of  the  eommoa  bellows*  A  peg 
top  when  spun  is  bioqght  to-  rest  prineipally  bv  the  action  of  air— not 
tgp  resietanse  of  the  air  in  the  or&iary  asoeptation  of  the  phrase  (for 
JSaX  would  require  projecting  surfaces),  but  ligr  the  friction  of  it*  A 
iMB  top  in  vacuo  has  been  known  to  continue  spinning  an  hour  and  a 
(mSi  If  an  inflated  bladder  have  the  month  stopped*  and  only  a  small 
theto  ndcked  in  Uie  side*  it  will  take  considerable  force  to  drive  out 
lihe  eur ;  the  resistance  is  the  friction  of  the  air  with  the  sides  of  the 
hole*  It  is  unpracticable  to  light  two  disUnot  towns  with  ^  from 
one  saeometer*  the  gas  being  obstructed  in  flowmg  by  its  friction  with 
.liie  latemaLsuriace  of  the  supply-pipe* 

Excepting  this  friction  of  the  tubes*  the  comparison  between  the 
.l^rdraulio  and  atmospheric  railway  seems  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
fomer*  Water  being  incompressible  (nearly  so*  at  least*)  the  loss 
corresponding  to  that  from  ^  preliminary  exhaustion"  is  avoided  in 
the  hydraulic  scheme;  owing  to  water  being  much  less  subtle  than 
eir«  the  waste  finsm  leakage  would  also  be  much  less*  The  hydraulic 
system  affiirdaalao  the  convenience  of  a  reservoir  of  power*  for  the 
power  stored  in  the  cistern  may  be  employed  at  any  distance  of  time 
^afler  the  cMtein  has  been  filled* 

The  last  eflfoct  of  transfening  pressure  by  the  interventian  of  air 
which  we  have  to  consider,  may,  like  the  precedins^  be  explained  by 
analogy*  In.  considering  the  rope  traction  it  was  shewn  that  obstacles 
en  the  rails  would  cause  a  constant  stretohii^  and  unstretchinff  of  the 
xope*  whidi  wKwld^ve  rise  to  a  waste  of  power*  The  reader  will* 
en  reflec^o%  easily  perceive  that  the  same  waste  occurs  in  atmosphe- 


rlc  traction,  onlv  proportionably  increased*  on  aceooal  of  the  eioeed- 
i*gl  y  greater  elasticity  of  the  materials  by  which  coiamuuicatiqi  of 
pow  er  b  eftcted* 

IV.  In  the  fourth  mode  of  traction,  that  by  loeoHmtive  tBgiaas,<he 
cans  es  of  loss  of  power  differ  altogether  from  the  precedii^— diej 
fkriae  from  the  power  being  employed  in  moving  not  oriy  t£e  tnis* 
but  also  the  enocmons  ad£tional  weight  of  the  engine  and  teader, 
wfaieh  freauently  amounts  to  fifteen  tons*  also  from  the  nrrssinwl 
siipjpiag  or  the  wheels  oa  the  rails* 

Tnese*  then*  are  the  aeusees  of  loss  of  force  in  the  three  larHindi  of 
railway  conveyance*  In  makin^^  however*  an  eleetion  betweem  the 
three*  many  other  qaestioas  besides  that  of  loss  sf  power  weyld  hive 
to  be  taken  into  aeceant,r-sudi  as  the  danger  of  brealoiig  the  sepe* 
wheve  that  kind  of  traetioB  was  used ;  and*  on  the  ether  band*  thead 
that  locomotive  engine%  1^  the  very  natare  of  their  aetioi^  became 
ineperative  OB  rails  not  neatly  horisontal*  WithtsespectybowaFei^to 
tiie  mere  question  of  waste  of  power*  these  will  be  BO  diflfcnUjr  ia  de- 
termiaing,  from  the  aiwve  oonsideration%  the  partioulBr  mode  of  trac- 
tion  in  which  the  loss  immeasurably  preponderates* 


STEAM  RIVETTING  MACHIKB* 

In  onr  last  volume,  page  216*  we  gave  an  engrating  of  Vr*  Fair- 
bain^s  rivetting  madiine*  we  now  present  our  readers  with  a  moM' 
cation  of  the  same  machine  by  Messrs*  Scfandder  Brothers^  aad  Osc^ 
of  Creusot* France.  The  drawings* with  the accempaniring iiftiiiJ  * 
will  sttficiently  expUdn  the  nature  of  the  machine*    Ag.  I  is  a  side 


Jis.s. 


Wi.1. 


view;  fljg;*  %  front  view  of  the  top  of  stem;  fiff«  9^  a  plan  of  the  ma- 
chine {  ^*  if  section  through  the  steam  eylinaer ;  ^p*  5  and  6^  plm 
and  side  view  of  the  piston;  similar  letters  in  ea^^gnre  refor  to 
similar  parts. 


VIff.8. 


A.  the  stem*  with  t|ie  counter  die^  a*  firmly  fixed  in  the  baaa  oi  the 
maeUnes  B|  B|  two  atandards  moving  on  jom  attend  on  the  tapis 
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the  die^  V ;  G,  jointed  bar  moving  on  a  knee  joint  at  c»  and  faiqgt 
joiiliate'ande''t  DD,apdffhtBtaiidards  fixed  with  bolts  at  the  bate 
if  and  on  ihe  top  at  d'f  to  aide  rods  or  stajrii  E  E;  F,  caat  iron  base 
with  a  projecting  bfacketyy^  on  the  undersidey  and  a  projection  on  the 


PIf.4. 


Flg.«. 


Flf.5. 

(opy/^y  widi  a  wtooght  iron  hoop  to  seenreljr  hold  the  base  of  the  stem, 
A;  G»  open  top  steam  cylinder;  g,  piston;  H,  piston  rod  with  a 
■eveaUe  joint  at  A  on  the  piston  and  at  Uie  top,e;  J»Talve  with 
steam  and  eduction  ports ;  j,  steam  pipe ;  /»  edaction  pMOvt,  and  J", 
handle  for  a  man  to  re^^te  the  admission  of  the  steam* 

The  article  to  be  nvetted  is  suspended  between  the  diot^,  and 
counter^e,  a,  and  is  tiie  poaltiaB  the  engine  in  fi§^  1,  appears  the 
steam  has  been  admitted  under  the  piston  and  raised  it  to  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  and  pressed  the  jointed  bar»  C,  into  a  straight  line^  aiMi 
forced  the  die,  6,  upon  the  rivet*  When  the  steam  is  cut  oS^  and  the 
underside  of  the  piston  opened  to  the  eduction  passage,  the  weight  of 
the  machinery,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  piston,  causes  it  to 
descend,  and  with  It  the  rod,  H,  and  tne  jofited  oar,  G,  which  tiien 
tjJ^es  an  angular  form  like  the  knee  when  bent,  and  draws  back  the 
il^ndards,  B  B,  and  with  them  the  die,  6;  when  the  steam  is  again 
aOmitted  the  piston  is  again  raised  to  the  position  as  shown,  and 
pi  esses  upon  tne  riret  as  before. 


REGISTER  OP  NEW   PATENTS. 

(UMUrlktelMai  w«pv»poMj|Mog  abttnctaof  tiM«pMiflcatioiii«f  sOtheaosita. 
pMaot  patents  Mth«r«n«Broued.  If  mv  additimwl  tnfimaaliM  bt  Mqnind  m  to  nf 
MtonV the  nune  msf  bt  obtatiMd  by  •pptjiof  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  Offlce  of  tblf 
JOUUfALO 


8TIAM  BOAT  PftOKLLSlt. 

HiNBT  Datibs,  of  Norbury,  Staffordshire,  Engineer,  for  **  certain  Improwg* 
wmUt  m  the  constmction  of  vettels  for  conveying  goodt  or  paseengert  on  water, 
aleo  certain  improved  arrangementt  qfnuichinenffor  eommunicati$ig  wtotion  to  such 
«MM^."— Granted  Jan.  25 ;  Enrolled  July  29, 1M4. 


Iii.1. 


Fif.a. 


The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  constmctiog  that  part  of  i 
which  is  immersed  in  water  with  a  tube  or  channel,  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing a  current  of  water  to  pass  through  the  bull  of  the  vessel  from  head  to 
stem.  Secondly,  in  the  application  of  rotary  curved  plates  or  propellers 
within  such  channel,  and  lastly,  In  a  peculiar  mode  of  connecting  one  vesssel 
to  another,  so  as  to  form  a  train  of  vessels. 


Fig.  4. 


Flff.5. 


^'M:::i 


In  constructing  vessels  according  to  tlus  invention,  Bfr.  D.  prefers  that 
they  should  be  made  of  plate  iron,  rivetted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  constmctmg  vessels,  with  this  difference  that  the  bottom  or 
keel  of  the  vessel  should  be  level,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  parallel  to  each 
other,  as  shown  in  the  end  view  fig.  2,  and  plan  view  fig  J  .  The  deck  of  the 
vessel  should  be  slightly  curved  from  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  as 
shown  at  fig.  1«  which  is  a  longitudinal  section ;  a  a  is  the  channel  formed  in 
the  bun  of  the  vessel ;  6  is  a  shaft,  (there  being  two  of  them  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  end  view  and  plaaj  supported  by  standards  eee,  and  coupled  toge- 
ther by  universal  joints  to  allow  of  a  lateral  movement  if  required,  and  upon 
each  of  these  shafts  there  are  4  propellers,  which  constitute  or  form  two  half 
drdes  or  revolntioos  of  a  double  threaded  screw  of  considerable  pitch ;  the 
above  fonnhq;  the  principal  features  of  the  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  vessels.  With  regard  to  propelling  such  vessels,  which  constitute  the 
second  part  of  these  hnprovements,  the  specification  proceeds  as  follows  :— 
Supposing  that  a  vessel  constructed  as  above  to  be  propelled  or  towed  along 
the  canal,  river,  or  other  water,  by  means  of  a  horse  or  other  power,  a  partial 
vacuum  wiU  take  place  in  the  water  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  a 
pressure  of  water  will  take  place  against  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  which 
combined  effect  will  cause  a  current  of  water  to  pass  through  the  water-way 
or  channel  a,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  to  fill  up 
^e  vacuum  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
turning  or  giving  a  rotary  motion  to  the  shafts,  but  in  consequenee  of  the 
water  way  being  contracted  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel  by  lowering  the  deck 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  buoyancy  to  the  vessel,  the  velocity  of  the  current 
will  at  such  part  be  greatly  increased,  and  in  order  to  counteract  this  differ- 
ence in  the  motion  of  tbe  water  in  paaung  through  the  channel  or  water  way 
the  inventor  constructs  the  propellers  of  a  different  pitch,  those  at  the  ends 
of  the  vessel  being  given  as  5  ft.  pitch  and  3  ft  6  in.  diameter,  whilst  the  two 
propellers  marked  d  d  being  stated  at  2  ft.  8  in,  diameter  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
pitch. 

The  last  improvements,  in  connecting  vessels  together  so  as  to  form  a  train 
of  vessels,  fig.  4  being  a  plan,  and  fig.  5  a  sectional  elevation ;  a  a  is  a  rect- 
angular box  or  trough  of  plate  iron  with  a  division  in  the  middle,  this  box 
being  of  such  dimensions  as  to  receive  the  prow  of  one  vessel  and  the  stem  of 
another,  and  alk>w  of  the  vessels  moving  out  ot  the  straight  line,  or  turning 
in  the  trough,  when  required,  as  sliown  by  dotted  lines,  the  two  vessels  being 
held  together  by  means  of  a  rope,  /.  Ttie  object  of  connecting  a  series  of 
vessels,  as  above  described,  being  to  prevent  them  producing  separate  dis- 
placement in  the  water,  the  whole  being  as  it  were  one  vessel  and  forming 
one  displacement. 


SAJSTT  VALVES. 

Thowas  Luwlb,  of  Newcastle-vpon»Tyne,  engineer,  fbr  **  Impmwemeni*  in 
appmutm  for  p»tweniimg  eaptoeione  in  steam  Mierv."— Granted  Feb.  21 ;  Bn- 
rslled  August  31, 1841. 

There  are  two  modes  described  in  the  specification  of  preventing  explosions 
in  steam  boilers ,  the  first  is  the  application  of  a  float  for  aiding  or  assisting 
in  raising  the  safety  valve.  The  second  is  the  application  of  a  syphon  con- 
taining mercury,  which  by  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  boiler  is  caused 
to  exert  a  power  on  the  lever  of  the  safety  valve,  in  addition  to  the  pressure 
of  steam  upon  such  safety  valve.  Tbe  apparatus  first  described  consists  of  a 
float  suspended  from  a  rod,  which  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  idso  through  the  end  of  a  lever  of  the  first  <»der, 
the  end  of  this  rod  being  provided  with  a  nut  or  other  projection.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lever  is  suspended  a  rod,  to  which  is  attached  the  safety 
valve,  and  beknr  tbe  vmhre  and  hiside  the  botkr  is  attached  the  weight,  but 
the  weight  may,  if  required  be  outside  the  boiler ;  the  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment being  that  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  gets  lower  than  a  certain  point, 
and  the  pressme  of  stenm  in  the  boiler  is  not  snflktent  to  open  the  valve,  the 
nut  upon  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  is  attached  to  the  float,  which  floatlhas 
descended  ss  the  water  evaporated,  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
lever,  and  thereby  raises  the  valve  and  allows  the  steam  to  escape.    There  is 
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another  modification  of  thi%apparatui,  which  in  effect  ii  preciiely  similar  to 
the  foregoing. 


The  leeond  part  of  the  invention  will  be  clearly  nndeiatood  by  the  an- 
ntied  diagram  and  following  description ;  that  is  to  say,  a  a  shows  a  section 
of  portion  of  a  boiler,  b ;  the  safety  valve  attached  by  a  rod  to  the  lever  d,  and 
e  the  weights ;  e  is  a  cylinder  attached  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  having  a 
piston/  fitting  within  it ;  this  piston  has  a  rod  which  passes  through  the  end 
of  the  lever  d,  with  a  collar  upon  it ;  ^  is  a  syphon  passing  from  near  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  this  syphon  con- 
tains a  column  of  mercury  equal  to  the  required  pressure  of  steam,  the  action 
therefore  is  as  follows,  as  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  is  increased, 
should  the  valve  stick  in  its  seat  or  from  any  other  cause  not  be  raised,  the 
mercury  contained  in  the  syphon  will  be  forced  into  the  cylinder  f,  and  a 
pressure  of  steam  will  then  be  exerted  upon  the  piston  /,  and  the  same  will 
be  forced  against  the  end  of  the  lever  d,  so  that  a  pressure  of  steam  may  by 
this  means  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  lever  d,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  valve, 
which  cannot  very  well  fail  to  raise  it ;  A  is  a  screw  plug  for  letting  the  mer- 
cury fiow  from  the  cylinder  e ,  back  again  into  the  syphon ;  the  dotted  lines 
show  that  the  syphon  may  be  bent  so  as  to  come  below  the  surfice  of  the 
water,  which  may  be  employed  for  raising  the  piston  instead  of  mercury  as 
will  be  understood,  for  which  the  inventor  claims,  first  the  application  of  a 
hollow  metal  or  other  proper  float  in  such  manner  as  to  act  on  the  safety 
vahre,  and  aid  in  opening  the  some,  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  falls  too  low ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  application  of  a  syphon  pipe  with  a  column  of  mercury, 
as  before  described,  to  act  on  the  safety  valve,  and  cause  it  to  open  the  same, 
when  the  pressure  becomes  too  great  in  the  boiler. 


ATlfOBPHEBIG  RAILWAY. 

John  Amvn,  of  Surrey  Square,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  gentleman,  for 
**  JmprovemeniM  m  aimotpheric  rat'/way*."— Granted  February  24;  Enrolled 
ikugust24,  IM4. 

In  the  construction  of  atmospheric  railways  the  air  from  the  traction  pipe 
(as  is  well  known)  is  removed  by  means  of  air  pumps,  and  some  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  getting  out  the  air  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  vacuum,  in 
consequence  of  the  air  at  each  succeeding  stroke  of  the  pumps  getting  more 
and  more  rarefied.  Now  the  object  of  this  invention  is  in  the  first  place  to 
obtain  the  required  vacuum  by  causing  the  traction  pipes  to  be  filled  with 
water,  and  then  allowing  the  same  to  escape  through  the  eduction  pi  pes  from 
"32  to  33  feet"  kmg,  by  which  means  a  better  vacuum  can  be  obtained  in 
the  traction  pipes  than  by  the  aid  of  air  pumps.  The  object  of  the  second 
part  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  air  tight  covering  for  the 
longitudinal  valve  of  the  traction  pipe,  by  covering  such  valve,  and  also  the 
pipe  ^ith  water  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  vacuum  obtained  therein. 

In  carrying  out  these  improvements  the  traction  pipe  is  to  have  a  longi- 
tudinal opening,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  valve  of  leather  or  ether  suitable 
material  previously  prepared,  to  resist  the  action  of  water  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  leather  employed  in  pump  buckets,  and  the  same  may  be  strengthened 
by  transverse  plates  of  iron,  and  attached  by  one  of  its  edges  to  the  top  Of 
the  traction  pipe,  or  the  same  may  be  wholly  lifted  up,  as  is  now  practised  • 
the  invention  having  no  reference  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  applying  the  valve, 
the  principal  feature  being  in  the  application  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  vacuum  and  keeping  the  longitudinal  valve  air  tight,  which  is 
effected  as  follows.  Fig.  1,  shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  traction  pipe, 
which  is  laid  in  a  trough  fonned  between  the  rails,  the  whole  length  of  the 
line,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  longitudinal  valve  a,  which  is  some  | 


inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  b  b,  shows  one  of  the  transverse  slides 
or  stops,  which  is  received  within  a  rectangular  box  or  trunlc  e  e,  and  in  order 
to  form  a  vacuum  within  the  traction  pipe,  the  same  is  to  be  filled  with  water 
which  is  allowed  to  flow  out  through  any  convenient  number  of  edoction 
pipes,  which  operation  may  be  performed  at  any  period  previously  to  the  train 

Plg.l. 


arriving,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  pipe* 
which  after  the  train  has  arrived  is  to  be  pumped  back  again  to  refill  the  pipe. 
It  will  appear  evident  that  as  the  longitudinal  valve  is  raised,  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  cistern  or  trough  will  flow  into  the  pipe,  and  exert  a  pressura 
together  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  back  of  the  piston,  and  assist 
in  impelling  it  forward,  and  after  the  piston  has  passed  each  of  the  transvenc 
sliding  stops  b  &,  that  length  of  pipe  may  again  be  filled  with  water,  ready  for 
another  similar  operation.  In  cases  where  the  railway  is  to  be  constructed 
on  ascending  or  descending  planes,  the  inventor  proposes  to  employ  a  greater 
number  of  sliding  stops,  and  to  lift  the  water  by  means  of  pumps  into  the 
trough  at  the  highest  point,  or  at  various  points,  so  as  to  keep  the  longlta* 
dinal  valve  always  covered,  for  which  he  claims  the  mode  of  constructing  at* 
mospheric  railways  whereby  water  is  used  for  obtaining  the  necesaarj 
vacuum  in  the  traction  pipes,  and  also  for  keeping  the  longitudinal  valve  air 
tight,  as  described. 


IMPROVIBCENTS  IN  8TIAM  SNOIMIS. 

John  Stevbllt,  of  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  for  *'  Improvementt  in  steam  enginet. — Ghranted  March  2 ;  Enrolled 
Sept.  2, 1844. 

This  invention  for  certain  improvements  in  steam  engines,  which  improve- 
ments  are  arranged  under  nine  different  heads,  consists  first  in  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  a  complicated  condenser,  the  object  of  which  is  intended  mor* 
particularly  as  a  medium  whereby  a  great  amount  of  heat  may  be  obtained 
or  collected  from  the  steam  to  be  applied  to  various  useful  purposes  such  a 
heating  the  rooms  of  cotton  and  flax  mills,  and  supplying  hot  water  to  th 
various  branches  of  such  manufacture,  than  any  benefit  to  the  actual  working 
of  the  engine  itself;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  condenser,  which  consists  of  s 
vessel  somewhat  less  in  capacity  than  the  cylinder,  there  is  arranged  tw< 
sliding  valves  for  the  induction  and  eduction  of  the  steam  at  certain  parts  o 
the  stroke  of  the  piston,  this  vessel,  which  is  termed  the  "  hot  condenser,'  anc 
which  is  intended  only  to  partly  condense  the  steam,  is  provided  with  a  force 
pump  at  its  lower  part,  which  impels  the  hot  water  collected  back  again  into 
the  boiler  and  to  various  parts  ot  the  manufactory  as  above  stated,  and  re- 
turns again,  at  a  greatly  reduced  temperature,  to  assist  in  the  condensation 
of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating  more  water  *,  the  valves  above  referred  to, 
it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  state,  are  intended  to  conduct  the  uncondensed 
steam  to  a  perfect  condenser,  which  we  presume  is  intended  to  be  of  the  or- 
dinary construction,  as  no  other  is  referred  to. 

The  second  improvement  consists  in  the  application  of  a  double  cyfinder,  or 
two  cylinders  placed  side  by  side,  one  of  which  the  patentee  terms  a  conju- 
gate cylinder.  These  cylinders,  which  as  observed,  are  placed  side  by  side, 
have  a  piston,  the  rods  of  which  are  connected,  we  presume  in  any  conveni^t 
manner,  to  two  cranks  placed  at  different  angles  upon  the  same  shaft,  pre- 
suming one  piston  to  have  performed  about  two-thirds  of  its  stroke,  the  other 
has  performed  about  one  third,  both  of  which  are  travelling  in  the  same 
direction ;  the  two  cylinders  are  connected  together,  and  a  communicaticm  is 
established  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the  cylinders,  which  com- 
munications can  be  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  two  sliding  valves,  con- 
nected together  by  a  rod  ;  the  steam  parts  and  valves  for  introducing  or  ad- 
mitting the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinders  not  being  shown,  as  the 
inventor  does  not  deem  it  necessary  ;  but,  however,  steam  is  to  be  admitted 
into  one  of  the  cylinders  from  the  boiler  until  the  piston  of  such  cylinder  has 
performed  as  has  been  observed,  about  two-tbirda  of  its  stroke,  (as  near  as 
we  can  judge  from  examining  the  drawing,)  the  piston  of  the  other  cylinder 
having  performed  about  one- third  of  its  stroke,  at  this  juncture  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  is  cut  off  and  a  communication  is  fonned  between  both  cylifl- 
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d«n,  which  allows  the  iteam  to  act  on  the  nndenidt  of  both  pistons  at  the 
nine  time ;  the  steam  after  having  perfonned  its  functions  is  allowed  to  pass 
off  to  the  "  hot  condenser"  before  referred  to,  and  a  similar  operation  is  per- 
formed for  the  down  strolce  of  the  piston,  &c.  alternate. 

There  are  several  other  fanproTemenU  described,  one  of  which  consists  of 
an  apparatus  for  supplying  high  pressure  boilers  with  water,  and  consists  of 
an  additionol  boiler,  or  hot  well,  placed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  and  at  one  end  or  side  thereof,  from  the  underside  of  this  hot 
weD,  which  in  a  locomotive  may  be  placed  in  the  smoke  box,  there  is  a  pipe 
which  conducts  the  water  from  thence  into  the  boiler ;  from  the  steam  cham- 
ber of  the  boiler  there  is  a  bent  pipe  which  leads  into  the  top  of  the  hot  weD, 
and  which  pipe  terminates  in  a  two  way  cock,  the  other  way  forms  a  com- 
mmiication  with  the  atmosphere ;  this  two  way  cock  is  actuated  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  levers  and  floats  placed  within  the  boiler;  the  action  is  as  fol- 
lows—pretumUig  the  boUer  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  opening 
of  the  two  way  cock  will  form  a  communication  between  the  hot  well  and  the 
mtmosphert,  and  the  condensed  water  from  the  engine  will  be  pumped  into  the 
liot  well ;  bnt  shoold  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  become  too  low,  the 
float  will  fall,  and  by  means  of  the  arrangement  of  the  levers  the  two  way 
eock  will  be  turned  so  as  to  close  the  communication  with  the  atmosphere 
and  open  a  communication  between  the  steam  chamber  of  the  boiler  and  the 
liot  well,  whereby  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  established  between  tlie  boiler 
and  the  hot  well,  and  the  surface  of  water  in  the  latter  being  somewhat  higher 
than  that  in  the  boiler,  the  water  will  proceed  to  flow  from  the  hot  well  into 
the  boiler,  and  hi  prevented  from  returning  by  means  of  a  ball  valve,  when 
the  water  has  attained  the  desired  level  the  communication  is  again  formed 
by  the  two  way  cock  between  the  hot  well  and  the  atmosphere,  and  that  one 
doted  with  the  boiler. 


CARRUOI  WHEELS. 
Samubl  JkTRiMSOK,  of  MauchesUr  Street,  Gray*s  Inn  Road,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  turner,  for  "  Jwtprotementt  in  the  construction  rf  whuU  for  ear' 
rM^M."— Granted  March  4 ;  Enrolled  September  4, 1844. 
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These  improvements  consist  in  combining  iron  spokes  with  wood  felloes 
and  wood  tyre  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels  for  carriages,  which  spokes  may 
be  of  any  required  form  ;  in  the  accompanying  figure  we  have  given  a  view 
of  one  description  of  spoke  referred  to  in  the  specification,  there  being  several 
fbrrns  and  also  several  modes  of  fastening  the  same  within  the  felloe  and  nave 
of  the  wheel.  Fig.  1  shows  a  view  of  a  spoke  similar  in  form  to  those  now  in 
use,  the  lower  end  being  rounded  and  burred  up  with  a  diamond  tool,  so  that 
when  driven  into  the  nave  of  the  wheel  such  projections  may  assist  in  retain- 
ing it  therein,  the  opposite  end  of  the  spoke  being  fastened  to  the  felloe  by 
means  of  a  nut  and  screw.  Fig.  2  shows  a  transverse  section  of  a  wheel  and 
two  spokes,  which  in  this  case  are  made  hollow,  or  tubular,  and  then  filled 
with  wood,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  having  an  opening  or  slit  on  each  side,  the 
object  of  such  opening  being  that  when  fastening  the  end  of  the  spoke  within 
the  felloe  or  nave,  an  iron  wedge  being  first  Inserted  into  the  opening,  the 
spoke  on  being  driven  into  the  aperture  enlarges  the  end  thereof,  and  retains 
it  firmly  within.  * 

The  inventor  claims  the  means  of  manufacturing  wheels  for  carriages 
whereby  iron  or  other  metal  spokes  are  combined  with  wood  felloes  and  wood 
naves  as  described. 


RAILWAY  KEYS. 

WiJJJAM  Henit  BAELOWtOf  Leicester,  civil  engineer,  for  "  Improoementt  in 
the  eonstntetion  qf  *ey*,  wedges,  or  fastenings,  for  engineering  purposes,** — 
Granted  March  6 ;  Enrolled  September  6, 1844. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  hollow  metal 
keys  for  fastening  railway  bars  to  the  chairs,  and  also  the  chairs  to  the 
blocks  or  sleepers,  in  place  of  solid  keys  of  iron  or  wood  as  heretofore  em- 
ployed, and  which  holk>w  metal  keys  are  applicable  to  other  engineering  pur- 
pooct. 

The  mode  of  applying  these  hollow  metal  keys  is  precisely  the  same  as  those 
heretofore  in  use,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  1,  which  shows  an  ele- 


vation of  a  railway  chair,  and  end  view  or  section  of  a  rail  which  is  fastened 
within  the  chair  by  means  of  one  of  these  improved  hollow  metal  keys,  which 


is  also  shown  in  section  and  marked  a,  the  same  being  applied  to  fissten  the 
rail  in  the  ordinary  manner,  viz.  by  driving  the  key  between  the  rail  and  the 
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cheek  of  the  chair.  Fig.  2  shows  another  form  of  key, 
which  is  left  open  on  one  side ;  in  using  this  description 
of  key  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  ends  meet  so  as  to 
form  a  butt  joint.  Fig.  3  [shews  an  elevation  and  end 
view  of  two  hollow  pins  for  fiuteningthe  chairs  to  the 
sleepers,  one  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  slit  or  open- 
ing on  one  side  throughout  its  length ;  for  which  the 
inventor  claims  the  mode  of  making  wedges,  keys,  or 
fastenings,  for  securing  ndlways  chairs  to  the  blocks  or 
sleepers,  and  other  engineering  purposes,  by  forming  such 
keys  or  fastenings  of  hollow  metal. 


GAS  FOR  LIGBnNG* 

ikLEXAMom  Angus  Ckoll,  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Works,  Brick  Lane» 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  Wiluau  Richabds,  of  the  same  Works,  for 
**  impropemenis  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  iUuminaiion,  and  in 
apparaius  used  therein,  and  when  transmitting  and  measuring  ^«."— Granted 
March  7 ;  Enrolled  September  7, 1841 

It  would  not  be  convenient  to  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of  this  inven- 
tion, the  specification  of  which  is  accompanied  with  fourteen  sheets  of  drawings, 
but  as  it  is  above  observed,  should  any  of  our  readers  require  any  information 
as  to  any  particular  part  of  the  invention,  the  same  can  be  forwarded  with  a 
drawing  of  such  part  or  improvement.  The  first  improvement  relates  to  a 
method  of  manufacturing  gas,  and  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  arranging 
certain  apparatus,  and  in  such  manner  that  water  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
application  of  sulphuric  acid,  (which  operation  is  performed  in  a  leaden  ves- 
sel), the  gas  evolved  from  this  process  being  mixed  with  the  fumes  or  Tapour 
of  naphtha,  or  other  proper  fimd,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  colour  to  the 
light  obtained  from  homing  such  gas. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  a  peculiar  mode  or  modes  of 
arranging  and  fixing  clay  retorts  in  an  arch  or  arches  whereby  the  same  are 
said  to  be  more  advantageously  heated,  thereby  effecting  a  considerable  saving 
in  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas ;  the  peculiar  arrangement  consists  in 
so  combining  three  arches  that  they  may  be  heated  by  two  fires,  each  of  the 
fires  being  placed  under  the  retorts  of  the  two  end  or  side  arches,  the  centre 
arch  and  retorts  being  heated  from  the  two  fires  ;  the  heat,  which  after  passing 
over  the  retorts  in  the  end  arches  passes  through  flues  at  the  lower  part  and  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  arch  into  the  same«  and  after  passing  over  the  several 
retorts  contained  in  that  arch,  finally  escapes  through  a  flue  at  the  top 
of  the  arch.  There  are  two  modifications  of  the  above  arrangement  de- 
scribed and  shown  in  the  drawings  of  the  specification,  and  also  another, 
which  consists  in  a  mode  of  arranging  two  arches  one  above  another  and 
heattd  by  one  fire,  which  is  placed  immediately  abofe  tht  crown  of  the  lower 
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arch,  the  heat  from  which  fire,  after  haviog  heated  the  retortf  in  the  upper 
arch,  descends  and  heats  the  retorts  of  the  lower  arch. 

The  third  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  manufacturing  clay 
retorts,  and  consists  in  making  them  in  two  parts,  the  division  being  in  the 
middle  cot  transversely ;  the  mode  of  making  such  retorts  is  as  follows.  A 
mould  of  the  proper  size  and  form  of  the  external  part  of  the  retort  is  firmly 
Hxed  upon  the  ram  of  an  hydraulic  pfeas,  another  mould  correspondbig  with 
the  inside  of  the  retort  is  fiimly  fixed  and  properly  adjusted  above  the  other, 
the  day  of  which  the  retort  is  to  be  made  being  placed  within  the  lower 
mould,  the  same  is  forced  over  the  other  mould  which  forms  the  retort  by 
meant  of  the  clay  being  pressed  or  forced  upwards  between  the  two  moulds ; 
the  inner  mould  being  hoDow  is  heated  by  means  of  stMm  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  it,  and  then  left  to  cool  for  the  purpose  of  contraction,  in  order 
that  It  may  be  more  readily  withdrawn. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  invention  is  for  improvements  in  gas  meters, 
the  principal  features  of  which  are  in  the  so  combining  of  two  flexible  par- 
titions that  a  continuous  and  unifonn  stream  of  gas  may  be  obtained  from 
the  burner  and  thereby  produce  a  steady  flame ;  and  also  in  the  mode  of  ar- 
ranging or  constructing  the  flexible  partitions  in  such  manner  that  the  lea- 
ther or  other  material  of  which  they  are  made  is,  in  the  working  of  the  meter 
only  bent  one  way,  that  is  to  say,  the  flexible  part  is  not  bent  backwards  and 
lorwarda,  which  landing  has,  in  a  great  measure,  a  tendency  to  destroy  such 
partitions ;  and  lastly,  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  transmitting  motion  from  the 
flexible  partitions  to  the  registering  apparatus. 

8TSAM  BOAT  PBOPELLER. 

Wm.  FAutBAixM,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  engineer,  for 
*'^  ImprovemenU  m  machiimy  used  far  propelling  vettets  by  tfcom."— Granted 
March  7 ;  Enrolled  September  7,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  an  internal  toothe<l  wheel 
fixed  on  the  main  or  crank  shaft  of  the  engine  of  a  vessel,  when  such  vessel  is 
to  be  driven  by  screw  propellers,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  propeller  shaft  should  be  considerably  increased 
beyond  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main  or  driving  shaft. 

The  drawing  shows  the  delation  of  an  engine  of  the  same  construction  as 
the  knd  engine,  in  which  the  beam  is  above  the  cylinder,  and  is  provided 
irith  a  conaecCing  rod,  crank  ehaft,  and  fly  wheel,  which  latter  foims  an  in- 
ternal wheel,  in  the  teeth  of  which  work  the  teeth  of  an  external  wheel  or 
pinion  keyed  on  the  end  of  Che  screw  propeller  shaft.  The  object  of  using  an 
internal  wheel  is  said  to  be— firstly,  that  such  arrangement  admits  of  a  much 
larger  driving  wheel  beiog  eraployH,  and  also  that  the  propeller  shaft  can  be 
got  much  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  secondly,  that  the  power  trans- 
mitted from  the  driving  wheel  to  the  driven  is  received  in  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  that  is  to  say  Uiere  is  a  greater  number  of  teeth  of  the  driven  wheel  in 
contact  with  the  driver  than  would  be  the  ease  if  the  wheel  of  the  propeller 
shaft  was  driven  by  an  external  instead  of  internal  wheel. 


NilL  MACaiNERT* 

BEaNAxn  PxAgn  Waiexm,  of  North  3treet,  Wolvertiamptoo,  clerk,  for 
**  ImprovmnUs  m.machmgry  for  making  fiai2«.*'--Gna(ed  March  6 ;  Eovolkd 
September  6, 1841 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  improvtmente  in  nail  cattfasg  madunery* 
and  in  order  to  render  the  same  intdligible  we  have  given  a  diagram  which 
will  no  doubt  be  sufficiently  clear  to  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  me* 
ehantcs.   a  is  the  main  or  driving  shaft  of  the  machine ;  6  is  a  connecting 
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rod,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a^crank  on  the  main  shaft,  a,  the  other 
end  being  connected  to  the  ends  of  two  levers,  c  c,  the  upper  one  is  attached 
to  a  fixed  centre,  and  the  lower  one  Is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  sliding  bar,  d, 


which  carries  the  moveable  cutter«  e  beiog  the  fixed  cutter  *,  /  is  a  portion  «f 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  g  a  triangular  bar  which  carries  a  slide,  h ; 
t  is  the  flat  bar  or  plate  of  metal  intended  to  be  cut  mto  nails,  and  is  heU  bjr 
means  of  a  pair  of  clams  or  holders  attached  to  the  end  of  the  ipindla,/'  /. 
which  spindle  passes  through  a  hollow  shaft,  /,  and  by  means  of  a  fixed  Icey 
is  allowed  to  slide  ednways,  but  not  to  turn  within  the  hollow  shaft;  ai  la  « 
cranked  lever  actuated  by  a  cam  or  eccentric  on  the  shaft,  a,  to  the  lov)eKead 
of  thia  lever  is  attached  one  end  of  a  connecting  rodjo,  the  offiosiie  end  beii^ 
connected  to  a  lever, «,  to  which  there  is  attached  a  toothed  lacter  working 
in  the  teeth  of  a  bevel  wheel  kqred  on  the  hollow  sha£^  L  Pwaatewrjr 
stroke  of  the  slide  or  cutter,  d,  the  plate  of  metal,  v  wfaiflhlaatanangk  wUli 
the  cuttar,  is  turned  over  by  the  apparatus  last  describadae  aa  to  cut  the  anil 
off  tapering  from  head  to  point,  the  plate  being  drawn  along  aa  the  aalla  mm 
out  off  by  means  of  a  wei^t,  p,  and  cord  which  ia  aMuhed  Ia  the  sUda^  A. 

The  principal  novelty  in  this  machine  consiata  in.  the  appttoatioa  of  as 
universal  joint  at  a,  which  as  the  plate,  t,  ia  tumadover  allows  the  end  thesaoC 
and  that  part  of  the  spindle  marked  /  to  riae.  Xbare  ia  another  i 
described  in  the  specification,  in  which  the  raising  of  the  plate  aa  it  ia  1 
over,  is  effected  by  eccentrics.  The  patentee  claims  as  his  invention  the  i 
described  of  combining  machinery  for  making  cut  naila ,  whereby  the  hoidw 
of  the  flat  plate  of  metal  from  which  the  nails  are  cut  is  caused  to  rise  intba 
act  of  turning  over  the  metal ;  and  also  attaching  the  strip  of  metal  tQ  be  cat 
to  an  advancing  holder. 

IRON  CaSXIN6S* 

CuABiMa  HaaaiaoN,  manager  of  the  Ck>ed  Tallon  and  Leeswood  iron  woitn, 
Flintshire,  for  "  etriaim  hnprotmuntt  in  the  mmnfifattmre  ef  eati  iron  pipn  mmd 
other  iron  cattingt,'*—Qnnied  March  14 ;  Enrolled  September  14^  1814. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  making  or  forming  the  moulds 
for  casting  pipes,  pillars,  and  other  articles  of  a  cylindrical  form ;  in  carry* 
ing  out  these  improvements  the  inventor  proceeds  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place  two  *' shells'*  are  to  be  provided,  or  what  is  technieaHy^ 
tenned  the  moulding  box,  consisting  of  the  top  and  bottom  which  when  pot 
together  are  cylindrical  in  place  of  square,  as  heretofore,  the  internal  diameter 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  external  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  he  moulded. 

lliese  two  parts  of  the  moulding  box  have  on  their  inner  surface  a  number 
of  projections,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cause  the  loam  or  wet  send  to  adhece 
firmly  to  the  sides  or  inner  surface  of  the  box,  which  loam  is  to  be  plastered 
over  the  whole  of  such  surface  with  the  hand ;  this  operation  being  performed 
on  one  half  of  the  box,  a  piece  of  board  which  has  been  cut  on  one  edge  so 
as  to  form  a  profile  of  the  external  part  of  the  pipe,  and  of  the  same  length 
is  mounted  upon  an  axis  in  such  manner  that  the  board  forms  a  radial  Hne  to 
such  axis ;  the  axis  or  shaft  to  which  this  board  or  template  is  attached  is 
then  placed  into  its  bearings,  which  are  formed  at  each  end  of  the  moulding 
box,  it  will  therefore  be  evident,  that  on  giving  motion  to  the  axis  or  shaft, 
the  edge  of  the  board  will  describe  a  circle  whose  plane  will  be  equal  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  pipe  intended  to  be  cast,  and  will  thevefon  form  a  half 
mould  of  loam  in  the  aforesaid  box.  This  operation  being  carefully  per- 
formed in  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the  box,  the  sane  are  taken  to  the 
stove  and  dried,  after  which  the  edges  are  carefoUy  cleaned  oi^  eoaa  to  make 
a  good  joint,  and  the  surfooe  covered  with  eharcoal,  the  moidd  ia  then  ceady 
to  receive  the  core,  and  afterwards  the  matal  for  ci^tng  the  pipe  in  the  oidi- 
nary  manner. 

fbe  object  of  thia  mode  of  proceeding  being  that  when  a  eaating  haa  been 
made  ia  such  mould  it  ia  ooiy  neeesswry  to  examine  the  moold,  and  if  es- 
quired, to  repair  it  in  soch  parts  as  may  have  broken  up,  when  it  wiU  be 
ready  to  receive  another  casting;  Iec,  so  long  as  the  seonld  laala. 


STEAM  ENGINE  UfPBOVSMCMTS 
Emanvkl  WiiAaTOH,of  Birmhigham,  engnseer,  for  "cerlem 
in  iteam  engines,  which  are  in  the  whole  or  in  part  applicable  to  other  moiiite  em* 
gineM,  and  to  maehinee  for  reisiiy  and  impelling  ;hidr,**— Granted  Manfa  14^ ; 
Enrolled  September  14. 1844. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  constructing 
metallic  pistons,  fig.  1  beiog  a  section  taken  through  the  centre  of  the  piston, 
and  fig.  2  a  plan  thereof  showing  the  upper  plate  removed,  a  is  the  boee 
which  receives  the  piston  rod  *,  b  the  bottom  part  upon  which  the  boss  is  cast, 
and  c  the  upper  part ;  e,e,f,f,  are  tour  segaenta,  the  inner  aoilaee  of  wUeh 
are  of  a  conical  fbon  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  section  iff  Is  a  ring  whMu  it 
is  said,  if  made  of  cast  iron  shoold  have  a  pieee  cnt  oat  ao  aa  to  give  ft  a 
degree  of  elasticity.  This  ring,  which  ii  placed  between  the  projecting  part, 
b',  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  piston,  and  the  four  segmenti,  e,  is  faniihed  with 
four  screws  or  screw  blocks,  /,  which  have  their  heads  bevelled  in  toeh  map* 
ner  as  to  fit  the  conical  or  inclined  surface  of  the  eegmeni ;  g  is  a  prqjcctloo 
or  stop  for  keeping  the  ring  in  its  proper  place.  It  will  therefore  appear  evi- 
dent that  if  the  ring  f*f',  with  iu  adjusting  screw  blocks,  be  dnpped  kntm  its 
place,  and  a  pressure  applied  to  Ita  upper  surface,  that  the  e^paenta  will  br 
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forced  ontwards  in  a  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  piston,  this  downwai d 
prcssare  of  the  ring,  f  f,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  projecting  ring  cast  on  the 
imderdde  of  the  cover,  which,  as  the  cover  is  screwed  on,  presses  on  the  upper 
sozface  of  the  ring  and  adjusting  screvrs ;  i  1 1 1  are  four  wedge  pieces,  the 
object  of  which  will  be  as  clearly  seen  without  the  description  as  given  in  the 
specification  as  with  it. 
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ng.i. 
The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  applying 
ff.etallic  packing  to  those  engines  Imown  by  the  name  of  patent  disc  engines, 
whereby  the  use  of  hempen  packing  therein  will  be  "  almost  entirely  super- 
seded,*' although  the  inventor  in  hit  description  prefers  to  use  a  little ;  tor 
which  he  claims,  first  the  application  of  segments  or  rings  of  a  conical  form 
on  their  inner  surface  in  combination  with  an  elastic  ring  and  adjutting  screw*, 
and  second  in  the  application  of  packing  as  described,  which  is  calculated  to 
supersede  almost  entirely  the  use  of  hempen  packing  in  diat  class  of  engines 
called  patent  disc  engines. 

MosBS  Poou,  of  Dncoln'f  Inn,  m  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gcntleaaD, 
for  ImpnnmKiiU  in  steam  engintt,  steam  hcilera  and  fitmacea  or  fireplaeet. 
Being  a  communication.-— Granted  March  14 ;  Enrolled  September  14, 1844. 

The  ftrit  part  of  thlsinTeiition  has  reference  to  an  apparatos  for  raking  and 
clearing  the  fire,  which  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  levers  supporting  a 
netasgnlar  frame  below  the  fire  bats,  npon  this  frame  there  is  a  number  of 
projecting  blades,  which  blades,  as  the  outer  end  of  the  frame  is  lowered  or 
polled  downwards,  enter  between  the  grate  bars.  The  levers  which  support 
the  frame  are  so  arranged  aa  to  allow  of  a  longitudinal,  or  backward  and  for- 
wai^  motion  being  given  to  the  frame,  whiAwhen  the  aforesaid  blades  hate 
in^  the  manner  described  been  forced  between  the  grate  bars  will  ha?e  the 
cfleel  of  thoroughly  clearing  the  fire.  The  ends  of  the  bars  are  shewn  as 
being  bent  downwards  at  right  angles  to  the  bar  and  tenninatingin  atrough 
cctntaining  water  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  cool,  or  the  same  may  be 
made  hollow  and  have  lUam  or  water  passed  through  them. 

The  seoond  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  mode  ol  evaporating  the  water, 
which  passes  off  with  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  also  in  a  mode  of  rcga- 
lating  the  temperature  of  the  dry  st  cam.  This  the  inventor  proposes  to  efi'ect 
by  reheating  the  steam  after  it  has  passed  from  the  boiler,  and  thereby  eva- 
porate any  particles  of  water  which  may  have  passed  from  the  boiler ;  but  in 
order  that  the  temperature  of  the  steam  may  not  be  too  great  so  as  to  bum 
tha  tow  Of  packing,  and  also  dry  up  the  oil  intended  to  lubricate  the  various 
part^  he  proposea  to  arrange  the  parU  in  such  manner  that  wel  steam,  or 
steam  from  the  boiler,  may  be  introduced  into  the  chamber  receiving  the  eva- 
porated steam  by  means  of  a  cock,  which  can  be  regulated  according  to  the 
quantity  required,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

The  third  part  rehites  to  certain  improvements  in  steam  boilers,  which  have 
little  claim  to  novelty ;  and  the  fourth  to  an  apparatus  for  preventing  ezplo- 
aiona  in  steam  boilem,  the  hitter  coasisthig  in  the  so  arranging  the  safety 
valve  by  means  of  a  lever  and  float  that  it  will  open  when  the  water  in  the 


boiler  gets  below  the  proper  level,  and  also  when  the  steam  is  raised  above  a 
certain  temperature. 

The  fifth  and  last  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  certain  mechanical  ar- 
rangements to  be  u&ed  in  combination  with  the  governor  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  the  engine;  the  defect  in  the  ordinary  centrifugal  governor  is  stated 
in  the  specification  to  be,  that  when  the  balls  have  been  moved  beyond  their 
ordinary  position,  either  to  open  or  shut  the  throttle  valve,  they  cannot  re- 
turn to  their  original  position  witliout  again  changing  the  state  of  circum- 
stances which  caused  them  to  move ;  the  object,  therefore,  is  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  the  application  of  an  arrangement  of  mechanism  situate  between  the 
governor  and  throttle  valve,  the  action  of  which  is  as  follow*— as  the  speed  of 
the  engine  is  increased  the  balls  will  expand  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  the 
throttle  vaWe  will  be  partially  closed,  but  as  the  speed  decreases,  and  conse- 
quently the  balls  and  arms  of  the  governor  collapse,  the  valve,  in  place  of  being 
ac  ted  upon  as  heretofore,  so  as  to  open  it,  and  therefore  pass  over  the  same  space 
in  the  collapsing  as  well  as  expanding  of  the  governor,  will  remain  quiescent 
during  such  motion  of  the  governor  until  the  engine  gets  bebw  its  ordinary 
speed,  at  which  time  the  tlirottle  valve  will  again  be  acted  upon  by  the 
governors  in  a  reverse  direction  so  as  to  open  It,  and  the  same  circumstances 
talce  place  as  above  described  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  valve. 


The  New  Royal  Exchange  is  expected  to  be  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  October ;  Her  Mi^esty  with  Prince  Albert  it  is  annooneed  are  to  attend  the 
opening. 

The  New  Building  Act.— The  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  appointed 
Mr.  Hlgglna  and  Mr.  Bosldaa  as  the  two  Ofidal  Referees  -,  two  gentlemen  In  every  way 
qualified  for  the  duties.  The  olBee  for  both  the  ReglBtrar  and  Referees  is  fixed  at  No. 
4,  Trafalgar  Square.  The  day  upon  which  the  Act  comes  Into  operation,  aa  regards  the 
new  distrlcti  and  buildings,  is  the  1st  January,  1845. 

The  Basilica  of  .^.  Louis  at  Munich  was  inaugurated  on  the  8th  Sept, 
it  is  built  in  the  style  of  Uie  basilicas  of  Italy,  and  is  ornamented  with  numeroiu  sculp- 
tures,  paintings  In  oil  and  fresco,  and  also  stained  glass. 

Om'ruAET.--^We  aie  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  demise  of  Mr.  Henry 
Robinson  Palmer,  of  Great  George  Street,  Clyil  Engineer,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sode^, 
and  many  years  a  Vice  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  was  extensiTely 
engaged  upon  aumcvous  public  worics  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  partieuUrly 
docks  and  harbours. 

Ma.  NAsxrrH  9erau8  Caftaih  WARMUu-^We  understand,  from  undoubted 
authorltv^  that  Mr.  Nasmyth,  enghioer,  of  Manohester,  has  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  toe  Loida  Comosissionen  of  the  Admiralty,  the  plan  of  an  Iron  atcamer,  bomb- 
pioof,  which  will  eifeetuaUy  destroy  any  ship  or  snoodran.  She  la  propelled  by  the  Ar- 
cbimcdian  screw,  and,  when  going  at  the  rate  of  sue  knots  an  hour,  she  will  run  stem  on 
to  a  ship,  and  leare  a  bole  in  her  many  feet  wide,  below  the  aorfkce.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
power  of  two  ships  cooHag  In  collision  with  eaeh  other  aS  the  rate  of  ten  knoto  an  boor, 
placed,  byjnedumlcal  meaao,  in  the  hands  of  not  more  than  three  men.  We  understand 
that  this  invention  is  now  under  their  lordships*  consideration,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  it  will  put  Captain  Warner's  luTention  at  a  discount.—'  Deronport  Independent.' 

ATTEMPrBO  Ascents  op  Mont  Blamc. — MM.  Bravais  and  Martins  have 
been  for  some  time  engaged  In  attempts  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  but  without  success. 
Alter  spending  the  Intervening  time  In  collecting  a  series  of  meteorotogical  and  geological 
obeervatlona  in  the  Alpine  country  which  surrounds  the  mountain,  the  ascent  was  hap. 
pUf  effected  on  the  29th  ult.  The  travellers  found  their  tent  on  the  Giand  Plateau  unin- 
jured, end  formed  the  design  of  paselng  a  niglu  each  on  the  suromlt  of  the  mountain^ 
whUe  their  companions  (M.  Lepileur  being  now  added  to  the  number)  encamped  In  tha 
teiSL  But  the  intense  cold  defeated  Uila  part  of  their  project.  The  thermometer  stood 
sS  7  4-10  degnee  below  lero,  in  the  shade,  at  a  ouarter  post  2  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  the 
aooent  woa  sMMt  palnftil,  notwittistanding  the  fineneaa  of  the  weather.  Ataahortdle- 
tOBM  from  the  summit  they  were  asssTled  by  a  piercing  wind,  and  the  cold  which  it 
brought  was  so  Intense,  that  they  describe  their  sensations  on  attaining  the  summit,  when 
they  bad  In  some  meMurs  escaped  Ita  severity,  as  bdog  thet  ot  men  who  had  entered  a 
w^- war  I  lied  tfVf**"i 

Berwick  CAerLS.— That  venerable  and  interesting  monument  of  antiquity, 
the  ancient  Castle  of  Berwick^  is  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  onder  to  allow  space 
for  the  terminus  of  the  nilway  foimlnff  between  that  town  and  EtUnbuigh. 

Rhinb  Steam  Navioation.— The  Dusseldorf  Rhine  Steam  Navigation  Com^ 
pouy  (in  corrvspondence  wIththeGerierat  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Londoo)esUblisfaed 
in  18S8,  although  having  atavedy  done  a  gnat  deal  towards  the  fanproveaMOt  of  steam  navU 
cation  on  the  Rhine,  not  only  as  regards  speed,  but  also  in  comfort  and  superior  restaunu 
tion  on  board,  appear  determined,  if  poesible,  to  equal  the  fastest  Thames  steamers  bi 
pofait  of  speed.  This  company  have  Just  received  from  the  fbetory  of  Messrs.  MiUer,  B». 
venhill,  sod  Co.,  Blackwall,  London,  a  new  iron  steamer,  which  has  been  named  the 
Kiberfeld,  and  she,  on  aceonot  of  her  extraordinary  speed  over  aU  the  steamers  now  on 
the  Rhine,  has  created  quite  a  sensation.    A  few  days  ago  this  vesoel,  previous  to  being 

£  laced  in  active  service,  made  aa  eipertanental  voyage  ftom  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne  to 
lent!  and  back,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  eveiy  one,  performed  the  Journey  fhim  Co. 


logne  to  Meats,  against  the  strong  stream,  in  18  hours  and  30  mfamtes,  and  flT>m  Meats 
to  Cologne^  with  uie  strsam,  rather  under  seven  hours.  Inclusive  of  stoppages.  To  form 
\  acomparlson  with  what  the  Pusseiderf  GonpaByhave  ocoompUsbed,  whose  vessels  ore 
all  propelled  by  EngUsh  engines,  H  U  neoeesary  to  add,  that  in  1887,  previous  to  their 
f«>raiation.  It  was  held  an  eatraordinary  feat  to  proceed  by  water  in  two  days  from  Cologne 
to  Ments— nsxnely,  the  first  day  fhmi  Cologne  to  Coblenta  In  14  hours,  and  the  second 
day  ftom  Cobknts  to  Ments  in  18  hours,  mohlag  together  37  hours,  now  performed  in 
bolf  the  time  and  in  one  day.  «.     ,  r,      .  , 

The  Earl  op  Rosse's  Leviathan  Telescope.— Sir  James  South  m  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  <  'Rmes'  obserres  that  it  is  '*  with  pure  delight  do  I  communicate  to 
you,  and  by  your  permission,  through  the '  Tunes'  Journal,  to  the  civilised  world,  the  fact 
that  the  leviathan  telescope,  on  which  the  Earl  of  Rosea  has  been  tolUng  In  his  demesne 
at  Parsons-town  now  upwards  of  two  years,  sSthougb  not  absolutdy  finished,  was  on 
Wednesday  last  directed  for  the  first  time,  to  the  sidereal  heavens.  The  letter  which  I 
hove  this  morning  received  from  iU  noble  maker,  in  his  usual  unassuming  style,  merely 
states,  that  the  metal,  only  Just  polished,  waa  of  a  prettv  good  figure,  and  that  with  a 
power  of  580,  the  nebula  known  as  No.  2  of  Messier's  catalogue  was  even  more  magnifi. 
^t  than  the  nebula  No.  18  of  Messier,  when  seen  with  his  lordship's  telescope  of  8  feet 
diameter  and  27  feet  focus.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  him  turning  the  leviathan  on  any 
other  nebulous  ol^ct.  Thus,  then,  we  have,  thank  God,  aU  danger  of  the  metal  break- 
ing  befbre  it  could  be  polished  overcome.  UtUe  more,  however,  will  be  done  to  it  or  with 
it  for  some  we«ks»  Inssmnch  ss  the  ooble  Emrl  Is  on  the  eve  of  qolttisg  Ireland  for  Eng- 
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land,  to  Tttign  at  York  hlf  poit  aa  Preaident  of  the  Britiah  Aaaodation,  and  to  trialt  Ua 
Boble  rtlatlvea  at  Kllnwick  and  at  Brighton.  Thla  done,  Im  retonia  to  Ireland  i  and  X 
look  forward  with  intcnae  anzietr  to  wltneaa  ita  flrat  acvere  trial,  when  all  lu  rariooa  ap. 
potntmenU  ihall  ba  completed,  In  the  eonfidence  that  thoaa  who  may  then  be  preaent  wlU 
•ee  with  It  what  man  baa  nerer  aeen  befbre.  The  diameter  of  the  large  metal  la  alx  feat, 
and  ita  focna  54  feet.  Yet  the  immenae  maaa  la  manageable  byone  man.  Compared  with 
it,  the  working  tcleacopea  of  Sir  William  Hertcbel,  which  in  hia  haoda  conferred  on  aa. 
troDomy  anch  ineattmable  icrvioe,  and  on  himself  aatronomlcal  Immortidlty,  were  bat 


pUythlnn. 
The  Six 


tiTiFACB  OF  THS  CiTT  OF  LoNDON.— During  excavations  for  the  sewen 
In  different  parte  of  the  city,  Information  hai  been  galnedrelatlreto  the  depth  of  artificial 
pound  aborie  the  natural  aiurfkce.  The  following  ia  the  rery  corioua  atatement  relating 
thereto  made  by  Mr.  R.  Kelaey  in  evidence  before  the  *'  Commiatlonera  for  Inoulring  Into 
the  itate  of  large  towna  and  popnlona  diatricts  :*'— Thlckneaa  of  made  ground  at  Pftul'a 
wharf  up  to  St.  Panl*8  Churchrard,  9  feet  to  13  feet  j  WatUng-atreet,  11  feet  to  12  feet  6 
Inchca;  Bread.  Btreet,  17  feet  o  incheaj  Cheapaldc,  the  natural  earth  waa  not  reached^ 
the  cutting  Taried  ftom  14  to  2a  feet  >  Oraccchnrch-atreet,  14  feet  to  18  feet ;  King  WU- 
llam-atreet,  12  feet  to  17  fret  6  lochea  t  Princee-atreet.  10  feet  to  88  feet  8  inchea  {  Moor- 
gate-atreet,  18  feet  8  inchea  to  21  feet  8  Inchea  i  Fenchnrch-atreet,  15  feet  8  hichea  to  17 
feet  10  incheaj  Biahopigate  Within,  9  feet  8  inchea  to  18  feet;  FUh..atreet.hill, ft  feet 

8  inchea  to  18  feet  10  Inchea  t  Eaatcheap,  12  feet  to  l&  feet :  Redcron-atreet,  7  feet  to 

9  feet  j  Barbican,  10  feet  to  18  feet}  Cannon-atreet,  9  feet  throughout i  Boaemary.lane, 
8  feet  to  12  feet}  Waier.lane,  Flect.atreet.  5  feet  to  9  feet  i  Cateatonnrtreet  and  Lad-lane, 
13  feet  to  14  feet  2  Inchea }  atraeu  In  Cloth-feir,  4  feet  8  inchea  to  12  feet  8  inchea  i  atrteU 
In  St.  Ann'a,  Blackftian,  4  feet  to  18  feet  8  inchea.  The  plinth  of  Temple-bar  la  buried 
In  accumidation.  The  eaat  end  of  Newgate-atreet  waa  lowered  about  12  inchea  when 
the  preaent  Poat-office  waa  built.  London- wall  haa  in  part  been  raiaed  above  3  feet  within 
the  laat  28  yeara.  The  Parement  and  Little  Moorflelda  hare  been  wholly  re-arranged 
within  the  laat  10  yean.  All  the  ImprovemenU  from  Londoo.brldge  to  London-wall  have 
largely  altered  the  anrfaae  of  the  main  line,  and  of  the  adjacent  atreeU.  The  north  aide 
of  what  ia  termed  Holbom.bridge,  the  north  end  of  Farringdon-atreet,  haa  been  raiaed 
■bout  2  feet.  Such  occurrencea  aa  theae  are  dlatinctly  noticeable  in  aome  way,  but  the  in- 
•enaible  alterationa  are  equally  great  and  curiouaj  aa,  for  inatance,  from  lerela  taken  In 
1770  and  1842,  it  appeara  that  in  Blahopagate-atreet  Without,  at  Blahopagate  Church, 
vard,  the  lurlkce  haa  riaen  2  feet  2  inchea  in  72  yeara,  but  at  SDital-aquare  onlv  12  inchea 
in  the  aame  time.  The  reault  of  thii  examination  ia  confirmed  by  the  deptha  of  the  aewera 
aa  originally  built  and  aa  they  now  meaaure. 

Thx  Wellakd  Canal. — In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  brief  statement  of 
the  unprecedented  and  rapid  Incxeaae  of  tiie  trade  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  amall  proportion 
of  it  aa  yet  aecured  for  Canada,  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
cfforta  now  maldng,  by  the  improvement  of  our  water  communicatlona,  to  dlrert  thla 
commerce  into  ita  natural  channel,  will  ere  long  be  crowned  with  aucceaa.  The  enlarged 
worira  connecting  Lakea  Erie  and  Ontario  are  in  a  state  of  great  forwardneaa— those  on 
the  feeder  approaching  nearly  to  completion.  The  steam-boat  lock  at  Broad-creek,  built 
by  M'CuUoch,  Clark,  and  Co.,  la  now  finlahed.  except  han|rfng  the  gatea,  and  is  conaidered 
one  of  the  beat  structures  in  the  prorince}  the  piers  at  Port  MalUand,  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  River,  are  In  a  forward  atate,  and  within  one  month  thla  important  channel  will  be 
opened'important,  laaamnch  as  it  will  be  an  open  outlet  flrom  Lake  Erie,  64  mllea  weat  of 
Buffalo,  and  above  the  barrier  of  Ice  which  keepa  that  port  cloaed  for  many  daya,  and  in 
aome  yeara,  weeka,  in  the  aprlne.  Ownera  of  vessels,  which  can  now  pass  through  thla 
canal,  may  therefore  prepare  with  confidence  for  the  opening  of  thia  naTigatlon  aariy  In 
the  enauing  year.  In  addition  to  the  abore,  there  la  erery  prospect  that  the  locka  feom 
"'  --    .    .   ,    -~      1  acaie— 1 


St.  Catherine's  to  Thorohi  will  be  completed  on  the  enlarged  i 


-160  feet  long  by  38^ 


feet  wide— durina  the  prtaent  fUl.  The  contractora  are  making  the  most  atrenuoua  exer- 
tiona  to  efliect  thla  ol^ct,  and  unieaa  aome  nnforeaeen  obatade  occurs.  It  will  be  accom- 
pllahed.  The  four  locka  (Noa.  4  to  7)  contracted  for  br  Mr.  Bainet,  will  be  finished  thia 
month  aa  well  as  the  two  ac^lning  (Noa.  8  and  9)  by  Boyce,  Courtwright,  and  Co. } 
alao  one  by  Mr.  Simmerman,  and  another  by  Sharp  uui  Qnlnn  t  and  we  hope  in  another 
month,  to  announce  the  certainty  of  the  entire  line  being  completed,  so  as  to  Insure  the 
opening  of  the  whole  route  In  the  aprlng.— '  St.  Catherine*B  Journal.' 

ExTRAoaniNABT  Escape  of  an  Iron  Steamer  from  Damage. — A  few 
daya  since  we  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  Pacha,  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company'a  veaael,  having  been  taken  into  dock  at  Portamooth  to  be  examined, 
when  nothing  the  matter  having  been  diacovered  ahe  waa  taken  out  again  and  proceeded 
to  Southampton.  We  have  aince  learned  Uie  reaaon  why  ahe  was  so  examined,  and  aa 
the  fkct  of  a  ahip  of  700  tone  burden  fklUng  nine  feet  without  suataining  any  material  in- 
jury is  unparalleled,  we  give  the  following  particulara  :~Last  month  the  Pacha,  the  only 
iron  veasel  belonging  to  the  company,  of  210  horse  power,  waa  hauled  up  at  Whlte'a 
building  slip  at  Cowea,  for  the  purpoae  of  applying  to  her  bc^tom  a  compoaltlon  prepared 
by  the  scientific  and  talented  auperintendant  of  the  company,  to  prevent  the  accumula> 
tlon  of  barnaclea  and  seaweed,  the  aucceasfU  operation  of  It  on  a  small  acalejnatlfying 
the  apeculation  on  a  larger.  The  workmen  left  the  reaael  on  the  slip,  under  the  imprta- 
aion  that  she  waa  perfectly  secure ;  but  a  abort  time  after  thev  had  departed,  the  veaacl 
allpped  over  on  the  larboard  aide,  and  fell  nine  feet  off  the  aUp,  bringing  the  paddle  whed 
in  violent  contact  with  the  pUea  of  the  alipwny,  and  bending  and  Injuring  ue  outer  ring 
and  lower  paddle  anna,  which  of  neeesalty  were  obliged  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  tnt 
the  ship  and  enable  her  to  be  launched  again.  Next  day  the  guttera  were  knocked  out, 
the  parte  ii^ured  were  atralghtened,  anda  firo  baring  been  lighted  In  the  inside  of  the 
vessel,  an  iron  plate  which  had  been  bulged  in  by  the  paddle  float,  in  the  fkll,  was  brought 
to  Its  proper  ahiipe,  and  patched  on  the  Inaide.  The  veaael  waa  then  taken  to  Portamouth 
Dock^ro,  and  inapected  by  the  authoritiea,  but  they  could  diacorer  neither  twist  nor  de- 
fect of  any  deacriptlon,  the  form  ot  the  reaael  being  perfect  in  every  reapect.  Aa  a  proof 
that  no  derangement  had  taken  pUice  In  the  machinery,  from  the  time  of  admitting  the 
water  Into  the  dry  dock  at  Portamouth,  to  that  of  her  anrlTal  at  Southampton  Decks,  in- 
cluding the  getting  up  the  steam,  the  firca  not  being  lighted  until  ahe  waa  out  of  the  basin, 
waa  only  two  boura  and  26  mlnuta,  the  dlatance  ateamed  22  mllea.  Every  one  who  haa 
aeen  her,  or  heard  of  the  affair,  thinks  it  a  most  miraculous  escape,  and  that  if  she  had 
been  built  of  wood,  ahe  must  have  been  crippled  by  auch  an  accident.  The  whole  expense 
of  repair  waa  under  sB25,  She  waa  built  by  Todd  and  Macgregor,  of  Glasgow.—'*  Dublin 
Advertiser." 

New  Steamers.— On  Saturday,  September  14,  the  twin  steamers,  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Boyal  Consort,  intended  for  the  Fleetwood  and  Ardroasan  atation,  started 
for  a  trial  trip  down  the  Clyde  to  exhibit  their  aalUng  and  aeagolng  qualitiea.  After  going 
easily  down  to  Greenock,  the  ships  then  commeuMd  a  friendly  trial  of  speed,  which  waa 
kept  up  until  they  reached  the  Ughthouae  on  the  Little  Cumbrae,  and  declared  by  Mr. 
Dennie,  the  timekeeper,  to  be  at  a  speed  of  upwarda  of  16  milea  an  hour.  Theae  veasela 
are  fUlly  800  tone'  burden,  are  supplied  with  englnea  of  8t0-horae  power,  and  are  aimllar 
in  every  respect  in  model  and  construction,  witn  the  exception  that  the  paddle-floau  of 
Her  Ma^caty  are  aolid,  while  thoae  of  the  Royal  Consort  are  divided.  It  waa  the  wiah, 
therefore,  of  the  bullden,  Measrs.  Todd  and  M'Gregor,  to  teat  the  capablUtlea  of  the  dif- 
ferent paddles,  Mr.  Todd  acting  aa  chief  engineer  on  board  the  Conaort,  Mr.  M'Grcgor 
filling  the  same  situation  on  board  Her  Mi^Jeatyj  and  the  reault  is,  that  the  aolld  float  haa 
been  found.  In  point  of  apeed,  to  be  superior  to  the  dlrided  one.  It  la  scarcely  posalble 
to  describe  the  interest  and  excitement  attaching  to  the  race  between  theae  two  beautlfhl 
ateam  vesaels  ^  for  nearly  three  mllea  they  were  aa  near  aa  may  be  "  neck  and  neck :"  but 
Her  Majesty,  with  the  solid  floata,  gradually  shot  a-head.  The  weather  waa  wild  and 
boisterous,  and  admirably  fitted  to  teat  the  capabilltlea  of  the  boau  aa  aaa-golng  ateamere. 
They  are  each  supplied  with  tubular  boileta,  direct  aelf<«ctlng  enginea,  and  fitted  up  with 
fire  compartmenta  t  and  at  the  time  of  the  hlgheat  apeed  we  are  informed  by  the  englneen 
that  the  pressure  on  the  boiler  waa  not  more  than  alx  pounda  to  the  aquare  inch.  Several 
of  the  shareholders,  with  their  wives  and  fanmiea,  were  on  board  the  ahlpa,  and  notwlth- 
atinding  the  perils  of  the  «  dark  and  atoray  water,"  there  waa  much  hlUrity  and  enjoy. 


ment.  At  4  o'clock.  Captain  Wilaon,  late  B.Nh  took  the  chair  In  Her  M^eaty,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  the  manager  of  the  Fleetwood  atation,  ofBdated  aa  croupier.  Several  good 
apeecfaea  were  delivered,  and  amongat  many  atatementa  in  fkvour  of^the  famt  boata,  Mr. 
M*6regor  atated  that  thev  were  cheaply  oonatructed,  would  not  bum,  would  not  take  dry 
rot,  and  while  they  were  built  in  compartmenta  would  not  aink.  An  agreeable  party  alao 
dined,  under  the  prealdency  of  Captain  Ewlng,  in  the  Royal  Conaort.  VTt  look  npon  the 
conatructlon  of  theae  boata  aa  adding  another  triumph  to  the  ahlD-buUdinc  capabultlea  of 
the  Clyde.— •Glasgow  Herald.'  ^^     *^ 

New  Motive  Power.— M.  Sellignes,  who  some  short  time  since  reported 
to  the  *'  Academtt  dee  Sdencea"  a  diacovery  of  a  motive  power  which  he  then  though  t 
would  be  a  anbatltute  for  ateam,  and  which  conaiata  of  combining  atmoaphcrtc  air  wit  h 
hvdrogan  gaa,  by  which  an  exploaion  la  produced  when  Ignited,  haa,  at  a  recent  meetin  g 
of  the  Academy,  made  another  communication,  tnm  which  It  now  appears  that  the  dc  • 
tonating  power  ceaaea  under  preaanre.  This  phenomenon  haa  proved  an  obataela  to  the 
experimeuta  of  M.  SelUgues  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Academy.  Notwlth  - 
standing  the  dlflScultiea  which  hava  interpoaed  themselves,  M.  Aiago  haa  convinced  him  - 
aelf  of  the  Importance  of  the  diacovery,  and  has  reported  to  the  Academy  that  with  a  o 
email  a  quantity  as  3  to  6  Utres  (ff  to  10  plots)  of  hydrogen  gaa,  mixed  with  atmoapharic 
air,  a  weight  of  1000  kilogrammea  (-  2206  lb.)  waa  rapidly  raised  to  the  height  ofSft. 


laZST  OF  xrsur  patbnts. 

ORANTID   IN   ENGLAND  FROM   AUGUST  29,  TO   SEPTtMBSB   19,  1844. 

Six  Monihi  aUowed/itr  Enrolfnenff  tf^t^u  oihenmt  exprtated, 

Jamea  Pillans  Wilson,  of  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  gentleman,  for  **  Improrementa  in  treat- 
ing fluty  and  oily  raatten,  and  in  the  manufkcture  of  candAea."— Sealed  Aoguat  39. 

WOliam  Branton,  jun.,  nit  Poole,  near  Truro,  civil  engineer,  for  *'  Improvcwcnta  in  the 
manufkcture  of  shovels  for  mining  purposes."— August  39. 

ftancols  Stanlalaa  de  Suasex,  of  Bethnal-green,  chemlat,  and  Alexander  Robcrtaoo 
Arrott,  of  Torrington-aquare,  chembt,  for  "  Improvementa  in  the  recovery  of  manganeae 
uaed  in  maldng  bleaching  powder."— Auguat  30. 

Marie  Freeman,  of  Sntton-oommon,  for  '*  Improvem«ita  in  apparatoa  called  averHKitot- 
ed  pencils."— August  29. 

Moses  Poole,  of  the  Pitent-oflice,  London,  gentleman,  for  *'  Improvementa  In  puapa.** 
(A  commnnicatlonO— Auguat  29. 

Jamea  Smith,  of  Queen-equare,  London,  civil  engineer,  and  William  Oairdner  JoUy,  of 
Endrick  Bank,  Scotland,  for  "certain  Improvementa  In  the  form  of  tiles  for  draining,  in 
Implements  for  manufkcturing  thereof,  and  in  the  modea  of  manuftctnre." — AngoatSPL 

Frank  Fielder,  of  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  for  "certain  Improvementa  In  wire-worfc  fat 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  application  thereof  to  auch  purpoaea."  (A  ooaunnni- 
cation).— August  29. 

iniUam  Newton,  of  Chancery>lane.  dvil  engineer,  for  "  Improvementa  in  the  meana 
or  apparatua  for  preventing  shocks  or  acddenta  on  rallwaya,  or  In  leuenlng  the  dangcrona 
effecta  arising  therefrom."    (A  communlcatimi.)— Auguat  29. 

Pryce  Buckley  Wllllama,  of  Llegodlg,  North  Wales,  fbr  "certain  Improvementa  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  atone."- Auguat  39. 

Jean  Albert  Palmaert,  of  Brusaels,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  colonel  of  atai;  tut 
"  Improvementa  In  the  meana  of  economizing  and  applying  heat  obtained  ttvm  known 
procaaaea."    (A  communication.)— August  ^. 

Hlpolyte  Auguste  Richard,  of  Sklnner'a* place,  Sise-lane,  gentleman,  for  "A  ocrtala 
improved  apparatus  for  heating  and  lighting."- September  6. 

Robert  William  Sievlere,  of  HenrietU-strcet,  Cavendiah.^uare,  gentleman,  for  "ccr^ 
tain  Improvementa  in  looma  for  weaving,  and  In  the  mode  or  method  of  producing  plain 
or  figured  gooda  or  fkbrica."— September  A. 

Jamea  FHUns  Wilson,  of  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  gentleman,  for  "  ImprovemenU  In  treat- 
Ing  fatty  and  oily  matten,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  candles."— September  9. 

George  Bucknall  Picken,  of  Croaby-row,  Wandsworth,  Unendraper,  for  "  Improvements 
in  nmbrellaa  and  paraaola."- September  12. 

Martin  Cawood,  of  Leeda,  btm-founder,  and  William  Pritchard.  the  elder,  of  Boiley,. 
near  Leeda,  fbr  "  Improvementa  In  power  looms."— September  13. 

John  Chanter,  of  London,  civil  engineer,  and  George  Lodge,  of  Leeds,  engineer,  fur 
"  ImprovemenU  in  ftamacea,  fire-bara,  hot-air  generatore,  and  fluea."— September  IS. 

Alfred  Simpaon,  of  Famham.place,  GraveUline,  Southwarir,  hat  manvlkcturcr,  for  "  Im> 
provcmenU  In  the  manufacture  of  hata."— September  13. 

Charles  Wearg  Clark,  of  Westbounie.  grove,  PaddlngUn,  aorveyor,  and  Jamea  Reed,  of 
Hamworthy,  DorseUhire,  brick  and  tile  maker,  for  "ImprovemenU  In  the  manuftctnrc 
of  bricka  and  tiles  for  chimneys  and  fluea  and  for  other  uses."— September  13. 

Jamea  Power,  of  Threadneedle-street,  London,  merchant,  fbr  "  ImprovemenU  In  the 
manufacture  of  candlea  and  toap,  and  In  treating  a  certain  vegetable  matter  fbr  andi 
manufsctures  and  for  other  uses."— September  13. 

William  Newton,  of  Chanccry.lane,  dril  engineer,  for  "  certain  ImprovemenU  In  treaU 
ing  and  preparing  oil  or  fatty  niattera."    (A  communication.)— September  13. 

Jamea  VIbart,  of  Cbltllawood  Houae,  near  Taunton,  Someraet,  lieutenant  in  the  rn»l 
navy,  for  "ceruin  ImprovemenU  in  the  meana  of  obtaining  and  applying  power  for  wotk- 
ing  or  driving  thrashing  machines,  miUa,  chaff^cuttera,  and  other  machlnea  or  app«m- 
tua."— September  12. 

Henry  Cooper,  of  Royton,  Lancaater,  cotton-manufscturer,  Ibr  "certain  ImprovesDcnta 
in  machinery  or  apparatua  to  be  uaed  for  doubling  cotton,  wonted.  moA  other  flbroua  ma> 
teriala."— September  12. 

Ellaa  Roblson  Handcock,  of  Rathmoyle  House,  Ireland,  for  **  certain  ImprovcnienU  In 
mechaniam  applicable  to  a  method  of  propelling  veaada  on  the  water."— September  13. 

Webster  Fiockton,  of  the  Spa-road,  Bermondaey,  turpentine  diatilier,  for  "  ccetain  Ib». 
provemenU  In  machinery  or  apparatus  for  sweeping  or  deanaing  atreeU,  roada,  or  w«n.** 
—September  18. 

Robert  Ferguaon  and  John  Clark,  of  Olaagow,  Lanark,  fbr  "  ImproveaseaU  la  pilndaw 
and  calendering. — September  14. 

Christopher  Vaux,  of  Frederick- atreet,  Oray's-inn  road,  gentleman,  for  "  Improve^ 
menu  in  apparatoa  for  bathing."— September  19. 

William  Birianyre,  of  Mill  Brook,  chemlat,  for  "  certain  ImprovemenU  in  the  i 
tura  of  potash  and  soda,  aluma,  aulphuric  add,  and  aulphate  of  soda."— Septcnl 

Jamea  Franda  Plnd,  of  Sklnner'a.place,  Slae4ane,  chemlat.  fbr  "  certain  Impn 
in  the  modes  of  treating  fkrinaceoua  eubstancea."— September  19. 

Michael  Flteh,  of  Chelmaford,  gentleman,  for  "an  Improved  substance  for  preventlj^ 
decompoaitlon  In  provlaioaa,  and  fbr  the  method  of  manufsctuiing  the  aame  t  and  of  cea« 
denaing  and  applying  a  certain  gaa  or  f^une  to  certain  periahahle  artldea."— Sieptanbcr  1^ 

Antolne  Vieyres,  of  Pall.mall,  watchmaker,  for  "  ImprovemenU  in  the  manufacture  of 
cut  nalla."- September  19. 

William  Newton,  of  ChaneervJaoe,  dvU  engineer,  fbr  "  Improvemanu  In  ma 
bt  employed  In  the  maaufeetunng  of  nalla,  rivaU,  acrewa,  and  plna.**—    A  c 
tlon.— September  19. 
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CANDIDUS'S  NOTE-BOOK. 
FASCICULUS  LIX. 

"  I  must  haye  liberty 
Withal,  as  larore  a  charter  as  the  winds, 
To  blow  on  wnom  I  please.** 

I.  According  to  the  description  given  of  it,  the  Durham  Testimonial 
appears  to  be  as  arrant  a  piece  of  **fton8€n»e  architecture?*  as  can  well 
be  imagined, — at  once  a  professed  copy  of  a  Grecian  Doric  temple  in 
some  respects,  and  in  another  utterly  unlike  any  temple  or  any  other 
bailding  ancient  or  modem,  except  a  ^  parish  pound"  for  stray  cattle. 
We  are  told  that  the  edifice  is  hypathral :  but — ^to  make  use  of  a 
more  apt  than  ele^nt  proverb,  **  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips :"  any 
structure  from  which  the  roof  had  been  blown  off*,  or  had  fallen,  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  so  denominated.  An  "  by poethral"  temple 
does  not  mean  one  without  any  roof  at  all,  or  appearance  of  it,  but 
only  that  peculiar  kind  of  temple  in  which  the  cella  was  left  partly 
uneoverea,  after  the  manner  of  an  inner  cortile  with  colonnades  along 
its  sides,  with  a  smaller  order  forming  galleries  over  them,  rising  up 
to  the  slope  of  the  roof.  Consequently  the  Durham  Testimoniaf— or 
as  it  might  more  properly  be  called,  the  Durham  "Folly,"  does  not  at 
all  answer  to  the  description  implied  by  the  epithet  **  hypathral**  since 
it  has  neither  cella  nor  roof  of  any  kind  whatever.  Nevertheless,  as 
if  to  render  absurdity  still  more  absurd,  and  inconsistency  all  the  more 
glaring,  this  roofless  edifice  is  to  have  a  "magnificent  pediment*'  at 
each  end !  For  their  magnificence,  however,  those  superfluous  fea- 
tures, it  seems,  will  be  nowise  indebted  to  sculpture,  although  that  would 
serve  as  some  apology  for  the  introduction  of  them,  if  any  thing  could 
possibly  excuse  such  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  meaning  and  com- 
mon-sense. In  fact  the  design  does  not  provide  for  any  sculpture  at 
all — not  even  for  a  statue  or  any  thing  else  to  express  the  purpose  of 
the  **  Testimonial,'*  and  point  out  the  individual  whom  it  is  intended 
to  commemorate.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  **  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  ornament  or  meretriciouB  decoration  will  be  introduced;**  and 
so  far,  it  may  be  presumed,  this  classical  structure  will  manifest  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  such  a  meretriciously  tricked  out  building  as 
was  the  Parthenon  with  all  its  lavish  parade  and  pomp  of  sculpture. 
This  is  refining  upon  Athenian  taste,  with  a  vengeance !  Still,  it  may 
be  thought  that  what  is  so  undisguisedly  a  mere  sham  as  a  building, 
without  even  the  appearance  of  answering  any  purpose  whatever  as 
such,  stands  in  neea  of  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  embellishment 
in  order  to  reconcile  us  in  some  degree  to  the  utter  want  of  utility, 
or  even  the  mere  semblance  of  it.  A  monumental  column  at  least  ex- 
presses its  intention,  without  any  deception,  whereas  here,  on  the 
building  being  approached,  it  will  show  itself  to  be  a  mere  sham — all 
outside  show, — a  mere  platform  quite  open  to  the  sky,  yet  edged 
round  by  useless  columns  supporting  nothing  but  their  own  entabla- 
tures. It  is  consolatory  however  to  learn  that  these  last  will  be  turned 
to  some  account,  as  they  are  to  form  "  promenades,'*  whence,  after 
having  first  crept  up  and  squeezed  through  a  staircase,  within  one  of 
the  columns,  (which  are  not  more  than  five  feet  in  their  upper  diame^ 
ter),  visitors  may  enjoy  "a  panorama  of  the  surrounding  country,*'— 
that  is,  standing  on  a  narrow  ledge  not  more  than  between  tour  and 
five  feet  wide,  with  the  blocking  courses  as  parapets  to  it,  so  that  they 
will  have  to  promenade  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  crows  in  a  gut- 
ter!  Well,  at  any  rate  that  will  be  a  novel  idea ;  only  the  prospect  of 
having  to  descend  the  awfully  narrow  corkscrew  in  one  of  the  columns, 
must  be  anything  but  a  pleasant  one.  Surely  the  architect  might  have 
exerted  the  powers  of  contrivance  a  little  more  rationally, — in  fact  so 
aA  by  providing  a  commodious  platform  or  terrace  on  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  an  equally  commodious  ascent  up  to  it,  he  might  at  the 
same  time  have  kept  up  the  character  of  a  peristylar  temple,  whose 
colonnades  form  an  external  sheltered  ambulatory  around  the  enclosed 
sanctuary  or  cella.  That  this  might  very  easily  have  been  accom* 
plished  is  evident  from  the  plan :  there  are  in  all  eighteen  columns  so 
disposed  that  the  structure  is  tetrastyle  at  each  end,  and  heptastyle 
in  its  flank  elevations,  in  other  words,  these  last  consist  of  six,  and  the 
ends  of  three  intercolumns  each.  This  of  course  leaves  only  the  space 
of  one  intercolumn  and  two  columns  for  any  interior  chamber  or  cella 
(unless  indeed  the  plan  were  altered  to  a  pseudo-peristyle) ;  yet  al- 
though it  would  be  hardly  sufficient— of  much  too  narrow  proportions 
for  any  sort  of  sepulchral  chamber  or  mausoleum  containing  a  statue 
of  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  structure  is  dedicated,  it  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  stated  afford  a  clear  breadth  within,  of  about 
eighteen  feet,  b^  somewhat  more  than  sixty  feet  in  length,  conse- 
quently enough  for  a  staircase  of  convenient  width,  consistinjg  of  two 
or  more  flights  forward  in  one  direction,  and  then  returning  again 
sinulariy  in  the  other.    This  being  done  there  would  have  been  a  suf- 
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ficiently  spacious  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  building,  extending  over 
the  colonnades,  or  all  that  part  of  the  plan  not  occupied  by  the  stair- 
case. Another  advantage  would  have  been  that  had  such  an  idea  been 
adopted,  the  external  walls  of  the  cella  (staircase)  might  have  been 
rendered  significant  and  historic,  by  being  sculptured  with  a  series  of 
reliefs  and  inscriptions,  illustrating  the  deeds  and  merits  of  the  individual 
to  whom  this  classic  *<  monument"  is  professedly  raised.  At  present 
the  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  it  is  that  the  exquisite  ab- 
surdity of  the  design  will  operate  as  a  powerful  warning  intuture.  It 
is  a  pit^  the  public  have  not  been  informed  who  are  the  wiseacres  to 
whose  judgement  and  taste  they  are  indebted  for  the  selection  of  such 
a  precious  piece  of  maudlin  and  make-believe  dassicality — of  what 
may  fairly  be  called  dassicality  run  mad. 

n.  Should  Welby  Pugin  ever  favour  us  with  a  Supplement  to  his 
Contrasts,  he  will  uo  doubt  bring  forward  as  one  most  egregious  In- 
stance of  architectural  bathos  the  unlucky  structure  commented  upon 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  He  might  also  hold  up  for  reprehension 
a  good  many  PecArsiii^ specimens  of  Gothic  and  Tudor  of  very  recent 
date— certainly  more  recent  than  would  be  imagined,  for  some  of  them 
seem  to  be  almost  twin-brothers  to  Strawberry  Hill,  or  else  to  the 
front  of  Gruildhall.  To  say  the  truth,  the  Gothic  style  has  not  thriven 
in  the  metropolis ;  rather  quite  the  reverse,  for  even  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable examples  of  it  scarcely  surpass  a  kind  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity, while  the  rest  fall  very  far  short  even  of  that  Will  it  here- 
after be  believed  that  the  range  of  "Grothic"  building  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  facing  the  Grarden,  was  erected  in  the  very  same  age  with 
the  "  Palace  of  Westminster,"  and  not  more  than  a  score  of  years 
earlier  ?— or  that  the  City  of  London  School  takes  precedence  in  point 
of  date  by  little  more  than  a  single  lustrum,  of  the  new  Half  and 
Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn?  Those  two  unhappy  Gothic  abortions,  the 
church  in  Little  Queen  Street,  Holbom ;  and  that  in  Berwick  Street, 
Soho— the  latter  with  an  "area"  and  kitchen  windows — are  paltry  in 
the  extreme — not  better  than  some  of  the  wicked  caricatures  in  Pu- 
gin's  book,  or  than  some  of  those  suburban  abominations  in  brick  and 
compo  yclepcd  «*(jrotbic  Chapels."  Nor  is  it  only  when  the  Gothic 
style  is  affected  for  them,  but  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
which  have  been  erected  of  late  years  either  in  or  about  the  metropo- 
lis have  been  singularly  unhappy — most  meagre,  tame,  dull,  poverty- 
stricken  things,  devoid  of  design  or  character — buildings  naked  even 
to  meanness,  convertf*d  into  soi-disant  Greek,  by  having  four  or  six 
columns  stuck  up  in  front,  as  if  in  open  violation  of  all  consistency, 
and  the  most  obvious  principles  of  good  taste.  Although  not  abso- 
lutely the  very  worst  of  their  class,  such  buildings  as  the  Church  in 
Wyndham  Place,  and  St.  John's  in  the  Waterioo  Road,  are  barbarous 
monstrosities;  and  yet  for  the  firft  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  the 
great  classical  architect  of  the  age— he  who  copies  Greek  columns 
with  the  nicety  of  a  Chinese  artist,  but  violates  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  Greek  architecture  by  wholesale.  The  portico  of  St.  Pancras 
Church — an  avowed  copy  indeed-^forms  a  most  striking  exception  to 
the  generality  of  modern  churches  in  that  style,  but  then  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  columns  and  doors  abates  wonderfully  if  we  raise 
our  eyes  at  all  higher  than  the  architrave  of  the  entablature,  for  then 
the  spell  is  broken,  all  above  that  member  looking  bare  and  unfinished, 
and  in  most  dissonant  opposition  to  tbe  florid  richness  of  the  capitals, 
no  proportion  whatever  being  regarded  as  to  the  due  distribution  of 
decoration. 

in.  In  addition  to  other  difficulties  that  beset  the  question  of  Fresco- 
painting,  one  of  no  small  magnitude  now  presents  itself  as  regards  the 
choice  of  subjects.  It  certainly  will  be  a  puzzling  matter  to  select 
such  as  shall  be  in  every  respect  well  adapted  for  pictorial  represent- 
ation in  that  style  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  of  such  historical  im- 
portance as  to  express  the  most  momentous  points  in  our  national 
annals.  Neither  is  that  all,  since  it  will  probably  be  made  a  Bine^qua' 
non — that  all  subjects  shall  be  avoided  which  are  likely  to  give  um- 
brage to  the  prejudices,  whether  political  or  religious,  of  anv  one  sect 
or  party.  Pleasant  steering  it  will  be,  trul}',  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  opposed  opinions!  The  individual  who  to  please  one 
party,  must  be  drawn  as  a  patriot,  will  by  another  be  regarded  as  a 
traitor ;  and  he  in  whom  some  will  behold  only  a  faithless  tyrant,  must 
to  satisfy  others  be  delineated  almost  as  a  saint  and  martyr.  How  are 
the  antithetical  reigns  of  those  two  royal  viragos  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
to  be  adumbrated  on  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster ;  or  must 
they  be  given  up  as  impracticable,  and  as  an  equivalent  for  the  latter 
of  them,  must  we  be  content  with  the  old  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
damaging  his  cloak  in  order  to  repair  bis  fortune?— a  very  loyal  and 
safe  subject,  but  also  one  fitter  for  an  engraving  in  an  annual,  than  for 
a  fresco  in  a  senate-house.  Is  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  to  be  passed 
over  as  dangerous  matter  for  the  pencil?— must  not  the  ••glorious  Re- 
volution" be  commemorated— or  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and 
if  they  are,  how  and  in  what  manner  are  those  events  to  be  expressed  ? 
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— poeticalljr«  'm  Ibe  enigmatical  language  of  aUegory«  or  in  tbe  plain 
prose  and  vulgar  toi^ue  of  matter-of-fact  realitjr !— Lord  Maboo  leems 
to  entertain  some  remarkably  curious  notions  in  regard  to  what  would 
be  suitable  subjects  for  the  occasion.  Among  others  which  be  recom- 
mends are  "  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  encountering  the  Robber  in  the 
forest ;  Anne  Boleyn  in  ker  bridal  array !  Ladj  Jane  Grey  at  her 
youthful  studies ;  (as  a  pendant  there  might  be  Prince  of  Wales  pon- 
deriqg  over  his  primer ;)  Queen  Mary  receivii^  the  news  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne^  the  battle  itself  perhaps  beings  in  order  to  prevent 
mistake^  represented  on  the  hangings  of  the  room*  Truly,  a  goodly 
selection  of  subjects— all  of  them  esceediogiy  dignified  and  or  para- 
mount national  interest  and  importance !  Admirable  mode  of  illu^- 
tratlog  tbe  history  of  our  constitution  and  the  annals  of  the  British 
people .'  Tbe  gallant  viscount  might  as  well  have  recomniended  that 
'*Old  Besst"  and  the  other  waxjvork  figures  in  the  abbey,  should  be 
stuck  up  in  Mr.  Barry's  building.  Unless  the  painters  can  get  better 
advisers,  or  get  rid  of  advisers  altogetheri  matters  are  likely  to  be 
confoundedly  meued. 

IV.  Although  there  is  jnst  now  almost  a  mania  for  ornamental  de- 
sign intended  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  no  one,  it  seemsi 
has  been  able  to  produce  any  ideas  that  would  help  to  extend  tbe  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  of  architectural  ornament  and  decoration. 
Nay,  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  re^d  to  what  is 
termed  an  Order,  is  considered  a  positive  merit,  ana  so  very  great  a 
one  as  to  make  amends  for  all  other  faults  and  deficiencies.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  at  variance  every  other  part  of  a  design  may  be  with 
the  intention  and  character  of  tbe  order  adopted  for  the  occasion,  so 
long  as  the  columns  and  their  entablature  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
some  established  specimen,  they  at  least  are  safe  from  critiscism,  and 
entitled  to  be  recognised  as  classical,  whereas  wofprorenaia  modifica- 
tion of  such  members,  any  deviation  from  literal  and  mechanical  copy- 
ing, as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  condemned  at  once ;  therefore  the 
practice  of  those  from  whom  we  derive  such  types— converted  by  us 
into  itereotype$ — ought  in  consistency  to  be  condemned  likewise,  since 
tbe  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  never  repeated  their  orders 
literally,  but  almost  every  example  is  marked  by  some  individual  pe- 
culiarity, slight  as  it  may  be,  and  many  examples  of  the  same  order 
are  of  decidedly  different  character,  although  all  retain  the  same 
general  indicial  marks.  The  Ionic,  for  instance,  ranges  from  almost 
boric  severity  to  Corinthian  luxuriance.  But  we  have  thought  pro- 
per to  reject  for  ourselves  all  such  artistic  liberty.  To  compose  from 
the  study  of  ancient  examples  somethbg  that  stmuld  resemble  no  sin- 
gle one  of  them,  and  yet  be  true  to  the  genuine  type,  its  spirit,  its 
capability,  its  latent  and  undeveloped  suffgestiveness,  is  on  no  account 
to  be  thought  of.  It  quite  revolts  all  those  old-womanly  prejudices 
which  cause  architectural  design  to  stick  fast  It  would  be  attempt^ 
ing  what  we  are  told  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  accomplished,  or  if 
it  could,  must  not  even  be  so  much  as  thought  of. 

V.  It  happens  not  a  little  curiously  that  after  exclaiming  so  lustily 
against  architectural  amateurs  and  non-professional  writers,  more  es- 
pecially clerical  and  collegiate  ones,  Joseph  Gwilt  has  now  actually 
joined  tbe  "  British  Archsological  Association" — virtuosi  who  have 
very  little  sympathy  with  him  and  his  architectural  ortbodoxv,  but 
would  freely  give  up  the  writings  of  both  Vitruvius  and  Palladio, 
doubtless  of  Uwilt  himself  too,  in  exchange  for  some  quaint  and,  per- 
haps, unintelligible,  certainly  now  useless,  terms  from  '*  popular  me- 
dieval writers"— /Topti/ar  here  meaning  writers  whom  only  the  most 
courageous  biUiomaniaes  and  venerators  of  black  letter  would  dare  to 
encounter.  Laudable  as  may  be,  in  themselves,  the  professed  objects 
of  the  "  Association,"  there  is  far  more  of  bustling,  fussy  parade  in 
their  proceedings  than  is  consistent  with  good  taste ;  so  much  of  it, 
indeed,  that  to  the  uninitiated  there  must  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
quackery  and  charlatanery  in  them.  They  seem  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  all  the  little  knicknackeries  and  odds  and  ends  of  anti- 
auarianism — those  nugte  difficiles  which  are  only  so  much  lumber  in 
tlie  way  of  study,  at  least  of  architectural  study.  It  certainljr  does  not 
say  much  for  the  profit  derived  to  this  latter  from  the  micrological 
inquiries  of  antiquaries,  that  notwithstanding  so  much  has  lately  been 
written  upon  church  architecture,  and  so  many  structures  of  the  kind 
have  been  described,  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  respective  examples 
aie  hardly  ever  discussed,  or  even  adverted  to,  in  an  intelligent  and 
instructive  manner,  but  merely  a  dry,  plodding,  tedious  and  drawlmg 
account  is  given,  interlarded  with  laboriously  raked-up  stuff*,  of  no 
other  use  whatever  than  to  stow  away  in  a  head  that  would  otherwise 
be  empty.  As  to  the  Association's  whim  of  holding  a  sort  of  annual 
ambulatory  Bartholomew  Fair,  it  is  no  doubt  very  "  innocent" — exceed- 
ingly innoant  indeed  I  probably  its  greatest  recommendation  of  all, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  an/icArifig- jaunting  about  and  jun- 
ketine  in  troops,  the  best  part  of  antiquarianism,  more  especially  as 
such  doings,  and  tbe  names  of  those  who  **  assist"  at  them,  are  re- 


ported, or  we  should  say  ^  chronioled,"  with  a  microscopic  fidelity 
that  magnifies  them,  and  tlu)se  concerned  in  them,  into  apparently 
gigantic  dimensions.  Hence  even  Ainsworth's  Magazine  has  gone 
quite  out  of  its  usual  track,  and  devoted  several  of  its  valuable  pages 
to  what  its  readers  must  consider  excessively  dull— a  very  stupid  sort 
of  Canterbury  tale — vis.,  a  long-winded  account  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings at  Canterbury,  Harrison  Ainsworth  havii]^  been  the  leading  lite- 
rary notability  present — the  one,  we  presume,  by  whom  '*  severe" 
history  was  represented,  in  like  manner  as  were  we  told  "  seYexe  ar- 
chitecture" was  by  Charles  Barry  and  John  Britton— what  an  asBocia- 
tion  that!  Poor  Gwilt,  however,  seems  to  have  represented  just 
nothing,  for  he  is  treated  as  a  mere  cypher. 


EPISTLE  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Now  that  you  have  concluded  your  Chuzzlewit  or  Chuzzlewitty 
history,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction,  it  would  seem,  of  your  readers  and 
critics — a  sort  of  double*meaning  phrase^— and  greatly  to  your  own 
regret,  and  having  done  so,  have  thought  fit  to  dedicate  to  a  lady 
what  in  some  of  its  chapters  cannot  be  considered  particularly  lady- 
like readiqg ; — now  that  you  have  done  this  I  say,  aUow  me  to  enact 
the  part  of  slave  behind  you  in  your  triumphal  car,  and  to  whisper  in 
your  ear  that  you  are  not  altogether  what  the  acclamations  of  tbe 
multitude  would  proclaim  you.  To  decline  such  distinction,  as  not 
sufficiently  worthy  of  it,  would  in  you  look  far  more  like  conscious 
misgiving,  or  even  cowardice,  than  unaffected  modesty.  If  you  can- 
not now  bear  to  hear  a  little  wholesome,  though  unpalatable  truth, 
who  can?  You  are  not  in  the  position  of  one  who  is  struggling  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  public  favour,  and  whom  a  blow  from  ungentle 
criticism  might  perhaps  lay  prostrate  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  you 
stand  loftily ;  see  that  you  also  stand  firmly.  In  your  case  the  press 
has  been  so  prodigal  of  applause,  and  so  unanimous  in  its  opinione, 
that  your  reviewers  seem  to  have  taken  their  cue  from,  and  said  onro 
to  each  other.  Their  praise  has  been  pushed  to  flattery— even  to 
adulation.  Yet  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  you  had  a  little 
sober  criticism  been  mingled  along  with  it,  since  that  might  both  have 
helped  to  keep  the  praise^  from  evaporating  like  so  much  sheer  pufi^ 
and  have  stimulated  you  to  prove  yourself  more  deserving  of  it,  by 
merely  doing  justice  to  your  own  talen^  and  bestowing  more  care  on 
your  jproductions.  At  present,  vou  evidently  do  not  blot,  neither  do 
you  me— at  least  not  j^nglicif  being  rather  addicted  to  J!ler  a  good 
deal  of  whimsical,  and  merely  whimsical  stuflT.  Very  possibly,  this 
may  be  excellent  policy  enough  if  your  ambition  limits  itself  to  pre- 
sent popularity  i  in  that  case  it  has  been  as  successful  as  it  can  be, 
since  you  are  already  placed  by  acclamation  on  the  pedestal  of  popu- 
larity, as  the  popular  writer  rar  excellence  of  the  day.  Though  it  may 
be  quite  unintentional,  the  last  expression  carries  with  it  something 
pf  wholesome  and  corrective  warning :  **  of  Uie  day,"  is  well  put  in. 

Modem  literary  history  affords  not  a  few  striking  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary vogue  of  popularity  which  have  lasted  for  "the  day"  and 
no  longer.  Not  to  posterity  alone,  but  even  to  the  next  generation  have 
names  oecome  unknown  which  were  once  familiar  to  all ;  and  mch 
very  sadden  falling-off  of  public  favour  has  generally  been  in  tboee 
cases  where  it  was  as  suddenly  bestowed  all  at  once  without  any  sort 
of  reserve  or  discretion.  Towards  a  declared  favourite,  the  paolic  is 
apt  to  show  itself  a  very  passionate  and  ardent  lover,  but  also  a  very 
inconstant  one.  So  long  as  the  honeymoon  of  love  lasts  the  object  of 
admiration  is  all  perfection ;  that  over,  indifference  succeeds  to  rap- 
ture— may  be,  not  only  indifference  but  disgust. 

The  very  craving  for  novelty,  which  has  so  great  a  share  in  elevat- 
ing into  notoriety  the  writer  who  has  struck  out  into  a  new  path, 
becomes  after  a  while  a  circumstance  against  him.  What  was  at  firet 
admired  in  him  as  freshness  of  manner,  if  not  positive  originality, 
comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  mannerism,  if  the  repetition  of  it  be 
not  attended  by  progressive  improvement.  Defects  that  either  passed 
undetected,  or  else  were  indulgently  excused  so  long  as  the  charm  of 
novelty  lasted,  or  allowance  might  fairly  be  made  tor  inexperieoce, 
begin  to  strike  more  and  more.  But  to  cut  short  all  this  random  and 
impertinent  prosing,  what  I  have  really  to  say  is,  that  in  your  last  pro* 
duction,  you  have  played  your  cards  very  clumsily. 

After  bringing  ibrward  at  tbe  outset  what  promised  to  be  a  de- 
cidedly new  character,  as  belonging  to  a  profession  which  has  nev^r 
yet  been  brought  forward  either  in  the  drama  or  the  novel,  you  suf- 
fered it  to  dwindle  to  a  mere  appellation,  thereby  showing  either  ttiat 
you  had  no  aim  at  all  in  pushing  forward  such  nominal  chaneter 
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among  the  actors  in  your  piecei  or  (else  found  upon  trying  to  do  it  tliat 
you  cottW  make  nothing  whatever  of  Pecksniff  in  his  capacity  of  arcbi- 
tett.  To  "hibcl'^  him»  tbersfore,  so  pointi^dly  as  a  meinfoer  of  that 
particular  profession^  wlten  he  might  just  as  weil  have  been  of  any 
other,  or  of  none— for  there  is  not  a  single  prufessional  trait  in  the 
portraiture,— looks  not  much  unlike  pitching  upon  that  profession  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  identifyii^  with  it  a  most  thorough- 
paced scounarel  and  most  clumsy  hypocrite.  It  is  true  "Pi>cksnilr" 
bas  become  both  a  name  and  an  epithet  of  reproach,  and  is  now  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  whatever  is  imbisdle)  contemptible 
and  absurd  in  architecturei  bnt  certainly  toot  in  conseqUenee  of  the 
clever  and  striking  manner  in  wfaidh  you  have  showU  up  the  foibleft 
petnliariy  characteristic  of  its  followers^  and  the  artifices  and  cfaarlai' 
tanery  practised  by  those  who  disgrace  it*  In  Pecksniff,  you  sink  the 
artshiteet  entirely^  notwithstanding  that  as  such  he  was  qnit^  a  new 
character^  which  might  have  been  drawn  out  olid  coloured  up  very 
effectively.  That  you  should  have  left  it  a  mere  blank  is  the  more  sur- 
prising^ because  you  have  touched  and  wrought  ttp»  ton  ambni  the  not 
always  particularly  delicate  profB$9i^naiiBfM  of  Sairey  Gaihp— for* 
getting  perhaps,  at  the  time  vour  Dedicatee* 

Most  assaredly  you  showed  no  great  taot  In  taking  tip-^as  it  now 
seems,  quite  unnecessarily — what  afforded  a  very  fair  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  much  wholesome  satire  and  oorretttoi%  because,  by 
not  so  availing  yourself  of  it,  yon  have  let  it  b€  seen  that  you  at» 
tempted  what  was  so  wholly  beyond  your  power  to  execute  that  you 
felt  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed, 
and  to  shirk  the  matter  altogetheri  trusting  that  no  one  would  bill  you 
to  account  for  a  breach  of  Hterary  promise.    Either  such  is  the  r^ai 
state  of  the  casei  or  else  you  must  have  omitted— mislaid  arid  for*' 
gotten  sundry  pleasant  and  instructivei  if  not  exactly  edifyingv  epi- 
sodes and  scenes  illustrative  of  Mn  Pecksniff's  professional  career  and 
practice,  his  opinions  on  art,  or  what  might  pass  fo^  sncli,  included* 
Yes,  there  must  be  several  chapters  belongii^t  to  the  history  of  that 
worthy  which  you  have  either  wilfully  or  carelessly  put  updn  the  tame 
shelf  with  the  lost  comedies  of  Menander  and  the  lUst  decades  of 
Livy ;  and  in  exchange  for  them»  or  even  one  of  theni,  gladly  would 
we  give  up  all  the  rest  of  your  book,  since  they  wUuld  have  been  most 
valuable  and  sertlceaUe  in  the  way  of  eUligntening  the  public  as  to 
certain  mysteries  and  arcana  which  it  has  not  ydt  had  an  opportunity 
of  peeping  into*    You)  who  show  yourself  ao  eagerly  disposed  to 
scourge  and  pillory  humbug  and  quackery  of  all  kitad»  no  doubt  set  out 
with  toe  intention  of  giving  us  a  full  length  delibeation  of  the  Quack 
Architectural!  and  provided  vourself  with  mate^iiils   accordingly. 
Rummage  your  desk  agali^  and  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  find  the 
notes  and  illustrations  which  you  had  collected  for  the  purpose,  nay 
the  rough  draughts  of  some  of  the  chapters  wherein  you  intended  to 
exbibitPecksniff  in  his  character  of  arcbiteeti  and  In  io  doinp  to  dis- 
close to  the  uninitiated  certain  professional  doings  more  cunous  and 
iottenious  than  altogether  praisewortl^*     Therefore  that  io  much 
vfbich  would  have  been  perfectly  new»  and  which  you  would  have 
coloured  up  so  piquantly,  should  nave  been  a^eident^lg  omitted^  is 
sapremely  tantalising.    Had  you  but  lifted  ever  so  little  the  myste- 
rious curtain  which  now  hangs  over  Pecksniff  the  {Professional  mani 
you  would  doubtless  have  explained  how  he  odntrlved  to  teem  to  in* 
struct  the  pupils  with  whom  he  received  such  unusually  high  pre« 
minms.    Highly  amusing  would  it  have  been  to  see  Peck— -himself 
an  ignoramus  of  the  first  magnitude — peacock  himself  before  thdse 
raw  recruits,  bamboozling  and  mystifying  theih  at  the  outset  by  what 
vrere  to  them  deep  cabalistic  terms  and  expressious,  delivered  in  the 
tone  of  an  oracle,  and  Areely  interlarded  with  exclamations  hinting  at 
the  transcendental  virtue  and  efficacy  of  ^Proportionsi"  with  an  occa^ 
sional  flourish  about  **  the  age  of  Pericles,"  leaving  them  to  wonder 
what  how  the  old  Mr.  Pericles  was  could  have  to  do  with  the  matter* 
I  am  persuaded  that  bad  you  not  bestowed  so  much  of  your  af^ 
fection  upon  Mother  Grampi  or  else^  if  that  was  nbt  to  be  thought  of( 
had  extended  your  canvas  accordingly!  you  woUld  have  drawn  out  the 
prqfeetionalitm  of  Pecksniff  capital^.    You  would  have  fully  revealed 
many  notable  arcnnai — ^woUld  have  shown — what  so  far  from  compre* 
liendibg,  the  world  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of-«how  very  possible 
It  is  for  the  emptiest  pretender  to  art  or  what  should  be  art)  to  pass 
for  so  very  much  more  than  he  isf  apd  to  impose  upon  us  his  own 
base  Brummagem  for  sterling  coin*    You  wdnld  have  exposed  some 
of  those  artifket  by  which  sueh  persons  make  up<— to  themselves  at 
least— for  tibeir  incapacity  in  art,  and  by  dint  of  which!  their  ugliness 
being  veiled  t^  the  name  of  business-like  shrewdness,  they  contrive 
to  maintain  a  ^ respectable"  position;  nay)  if  they  are  befriended  by 
particular  good  luck^  or  what  is  nearly  the  same!  by  particular  interest! 
nay  attain  to  eminence  in  their  profession*    That  done,  they  mav  defy 
public  opinion!  or  rather,  can  lead  it  by  the  nose  wherever  they  llstg — 
even  to  the  atofaratioa  of  their  own  inbeelUity  aod  bkmders*    In- 


credible as  It  may  seem^  the  commission  of  one  blander  or  abortion  in 
arehiteeture  secures  for  the  "  eminent  man"  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  peculiar  talent  in  another,  viz.— the  talent  for  flinging 
away,  rtot  indeed  from  himself,  but  so  far  as  art  Is  concerned,  every 
c^pbrtunify  he  eets  hold  of,  while  perhaps  real  talent  watche$  in  vain 
(or  stome  tolerabFy  adequate  opportiinlty  of  showing  what  it  could  ac- 
complish nnd^r  more  favoumble  circumstances;  Spell-bonnd  or  over- 
awed by  an  "eminent"  name^  the  public  receive  successive  fkilures 
as  successive  triumphs ;  and  so  long  as  the  maiiy  applaud,  the  growlings 
of  the  few  are  not  heard,  or  if  heard  and  listened  to  at  all,  not  nntH 
after  mischief  irreparable  has  been  committed.  That  there  are  very 
many  instances  of  the  kind  I  do  not  say,  because  the  occasions  them- 
selves are  limited,  as  buildings  of  the  Buckingham  Palace  genuB  are 
not  erected  every  day ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
such  instances  are  lamentably  numerous : — circumspice  /  There  are 
Pecksniffs  in  all  grades  of  the  profession ;  I  don't  mean  persons  who 
like  your  hero  make  a  trade  of  religious  hypocrisy,  and  bandy  about 
the  slang  of  sentimental  cant  after  tne  roost  maudlin  fashion,  but  those 
who  possess  about  the  same  quantttm  of  talentt  and  of  either  intelli- 

fence  of,  ot  feeling  for  art ;  and  some  of  whom  might  nut  unjustly  be 
escribed  as  no  better  thaU  hypocrites  and  impostors  in  it. 

hi  order  to  work  ont  all  this  suitably,  you  must  of  course  have  in- 
troduced other  chat-acters  and  incidents  into  your  piece;  Why  then 
didu't  yon?  You  hiight  have  exercised  yonr  tfs  comica  upon  them 
qnite  as  wholesomeljr,  and  Some  degrees  less  preposterously  than  fou 
oaVe  done  in  those  Atfaerican  ones,  where  it  pleased  you  to  represent 
Mrs-.  Homin)r  and  Co.  giving  vent  to  a  flow  of  baldelrdash  utterly  unin- 
telli|^ible.  You  might  even  hav<§  rebdelred  a  ieal  service  both  to  the 
pnbho  and  the  brofessibuj  had  jrou  let  us  seen  a  little  of  the  curious 
machinety  and  its  workings,  employed  for  Competitions,  and  by  what 
sbrt  of  legerdemain  tricks  fa«hind  the  curtain  atre  made  to  show  as  fair 
and  honourable  dealing,  at  least  escape  without  more  than  presumptive 
detection*  On  some  Occasion  of  toe  kind  you  might  have  let  us  see 
Pecksniff  put  over  the  heads  of  other  people  In  the  most  barefaced 
manner,— m  fkct,  suffered  to  walk  quietly  into  a  snug  Job^  while  the 
duped  retire  with  the  solitary  Satisfaction  of  getting  their  pains  for 
their  trouble,  and  the  coihmittee  come  off  with  the  credit  of  having 
manifested  their  anxiety  to  obtain  as  excellent  a  design  as  possible, 
l^  liberally  inviting  all  to  an  opett  competitioni  and  as  liberally  allow- 
ing perhaps^  ten  days  for  studying  the  subject  and  prepaHng  drawings. 
Here  ^od  could  hardly  have  coloured  up  too  highly :  likelier  far  is  it 
that  the  most  forcible  touches  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  truth. 

Fair  opportunity,  agaii^  there  was  for  having  a  hit  at  that  strange 
hobbvhorstcal  architectural  mysticism  which  has  come  up  of  late  under 
the  dendmination  of  EccIeSiofogy,  by  making  Pecksniff  affect  to  be  an 
adept  in  its  arcana,  and  descant  with  "  unction"  on  the  tdcondite 
meanings  and  enigmatical  fancies  in  vogue  among  the  church«builders 
of  old^n.  times,  and  which  some  wbuld  now  fain  make  us  believe  con^ 
stitutb  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  design  in  such  edifices, — 
that  witbiout  which,  all  beauty  of  style  or  immediate  design  is  tin- 
availibg :  bomfortable  dobtrine  for  the  Pecksniff^^  who  can  thus  make 
up  for  the  heterbdoxy  of  their  tafete,  by  the  strait-laced  orihbdoiy  of 
their  **princlpUs*" 

I  mignt  continue  to  point  a  vbry  great  deal  more  of  which  you  have 
deprived  Us ;  but  I  forbear!  chbosirig  In  turn  to  deprive  you  of  some 
Valuable  hints.  Nevertheless  I  don't  mean  to  let  you  off  yet,  having 
a  word  or  two  to  say  touching  yonr  Tom  Pinch.  Why  Man!  you 
have  positively  made  him  an  arrant  Tom  Noodle!  Upon  him  you 
have  been  particularly  hard,  by  making  him  particularly  soft.  A  fine 
specimen  truly,  he  of  one  who  follows  a  liberal  art!  Had  he  him- 
self pbssessed  the  slightest  feeling  for  architecture. — had  he  not  been 
a  mere  dod,  Worthy  only  to  be  a  patient  drudge,  he  must  at  any  rate 
have  detected  the  Utter  shallowness  and  incapacity  of  such  a  fbllow 
as  Pecksniff,  however  he  might  have  beeh  duped  by  his  hypocritical 
flnmmenr.  You  have  not  given  your  Tom  Pirich  a  single  •«  pinch"  of 
the  stuff  Which  an  architect  should  be  made  off.  Ybu  make  him  go 
to  Salisbury,  and  for  what?--iK)t  to  gaze  with  raptured  and  exploring 
eye  on  the  noble  fabric  which  Is  the  ptide  of  that  city!  U^t  to  seize 
the  precious  opportuni^  of  indulging  any  love  of  art  by  studying  that 
edifice,  but  to  while  away  his  time  iU  stariue  at  shop-wincroWs!  and 
market*earts!  I  fling  him  off  from  all  svmpatby,  after  such  a  trait  in 
his  character*  Even  allowing  that  to  nave  been  a  oversight,— that 
yon  either  forgot  that  Tom  was  at  ^isbUry,  or  that  Salisbury  had  a 
cathedral ;  you  might  at  least  have  redeemed  it  on  some  other  occa- 
sion. But  no,  in  no  obe  instance  have  you  bestowed  on  Tom  a  single 
touch  of  the  character  that  marks  the  architect;  When  yon  bring 
him  up  to  London,  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  feelings  for  any  thing  re<* 
latlng  to  his  own  profession:  he  has  no  soul  at  all  to  be  moved  that 
way^!  or  else  moved  It  must  have  been  at^eeting  with  so  many  things 
calculated  to  awaken  the  liveliest  recollections  of  his  former  occupa« 
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tioD  in  the  Pecksoiffian  school  of  design.  You  make  bim  familiar  with 
Furnivars  Inn  and — ob!  I  could  have  forgiven  you  all  the  rest  bad 
vou  but  let  bim  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  on'flrst  beholding  the  ultra- 
Pecksniffian  taste  displayed  in  the  portico  within  the  court.  But  you 
did  not !  and  so  I  have  now  done  both  with  Tom  Pinch  and  with  you ; 
merely  adding  for  finis  that  you  flung  away  the  best  trump  card  you 
held  in  your  hand,  and  that  if  you  popped  off  your  P  P's  with  the  in- 
tention of  hitting  the  true  professional  character  of  architect, — ^both 
the  worthy  and  the  unworttiy,  you  have  for  once  decidedly  missed 
your  aim. 

Candidus. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
No.  m. 

The  power  of  evil  in  the  Academy  *'  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished."  It  is  an  obstruction  to  the  greatest 
plans  for  the  advance  of  the  arts,  and  a  dead  weight  on  every  noble 
aspiration  of  the  student,  the  people,  the  sovereign,  and  the  nobility. 

Let  the  genius  of  any  man  be  what  it  might,  let  him  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  advance  of  the  High  Art  of  the  Nation,  let  bim 
be  ready  to  lay  his  head  on  the  block  for  the  freedom  of  the  artists, 
what  has  been  the  eternal  clog  on  his  efforts,  the  encumbrance  on  his 
shoulders,  the  obstruction  to  be  removed,  or  the  curse  to  be  avoided  ? 
The  Royal  Academy  of  England.  Tell  me  a  scheme  to  improve  the 
people  they  have  not  opposed,  a  plan  to  enlighten  the  nobility  they 
have  not  baffled,  a  school  to  advance  the  mechanic  they  have  not 
blasted,  or  a  principle  to  raise  the  art  they  have  not  withered,  by  their 
diplomacy,  their  scurrility,  their  sarcasm,  their  selfish,  silent,  heartless, 
practised  invisible  diplomacy*  I  defy  the  reader  to  reply.  The  same 
cautious,  wary  sneers,  the  same  heartless  affectation  of  doubting 
the  public  feeling,  the  same  ridicule  of  every  attempt  to  im- 
prove it,  the  same  pig-headed,  dull  obstinacy  to  persevere  in  the 
beaten  path  of  70  years  ago,  the  same  insolence  of  avaricious  grasp- 
ing at  all  the  unjust  advantages  their  position  affords ;  in  short,  what 
was  the  character  of  the  Academy  70  years  since,  is  the  character  now, 
and  ever  will  be,  viz.  a  malignant  determination  to  keep  themselves  up, 
and  the  artists  down,  as  long  as  the  sovereign,  the  nobility,  the  house, 
the  artists,  and  the  people,  are  weak  enough  to  let  them. 

Whilst  their  emoluments  are  undiminished,  their  honours  unim- 
paired, and  their  power  the  same  as  ever,  tbey  laugh  at  the  people, 
and  chuckle  at  the  helpless  condition  of  the  profession,  and  inwardly 
swell  at  thf^ir  irresponsibility. 

Here  is  an  institution,  under  the  sanction  of  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign, without  a  constitution,  and  which,  as  a  pure  despotism,  is  suf- 
fered to  exist,  and  defy  the  authorities  of  a  country,  the  sovereign  of 
which  would  be  dethroned  at  the  mere  attempt  Such  is  the  anomaly 
the  Academy  presents  in  England — free,  "  Habeas  Corpus,"  "  Bill  of 
Rights,"  England.  How  long  is  this  absurdity  to  exist  ?  As  long  as 
the  upper  classes  are  without  instruction  in  art !  And  who  has  baffled 
the  attempt  to  give  them  Professors  of  Art?  The  Academy,  and  the 
Academy  alone.  In  short,  whether  it  be  a  Professor  of  Art,  or  a 
school  of  desigUi  whether  it  be  a  vote  of  money,  or  a  decoration  of 
the  Lords,  the  Academy  will  oppose  it,  if  they  are  not  consulted,  and 
entangle  it  if  they  be. 

When  Professor  Greswell  came  from  Oxford,  came  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  heait,  to  consult  Sir  Robert  on  the  necessity  of  a  professor,  at 
the  University,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Academicians  got  hold  of  him 
first,  pumped  his  intentions,  prepared  the  minister,  and  established  a 
refusal  before  even  the  question  was  asked !  Why  ?  Because  their 
predominance  would  be  endangered ;  don't  enlighten  the  nation — the 
Academy  will  suffer;  don't  instruct  the  nobility — ^the  Academy  will  be 
found  out;  don't  let  the  mechanics  draw  the  figure — Sir  Martin  will 
be  no  longer  infallible.  Let  things  alone;  preserve  the  people  igno- 
rant ;  the  longer  the  Academv  can  keep  the  art  to  themselves  the 
surer  the  members  will  be  to  keep  their  emoluments  and  privileges— 
exclusiveness,  selfislmess  and  despotism. 

Amid  the  many  acts  of  fiendish  malice  which  the  members  are 
guilty  of,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  sturdv  rejection  of  all  propo* 
sition  for  the  admission  of  the  exhibitors,  witli  themselves,  on  the  day 
set  aside  to  fit  the  pictures  for  public  inspection  after  they  are  hung, 
as  the  exhibitors  are  admitted  at  the  British  Gallery,  and  all  other 
institutions  which  are  founded  on,  and  guided  by  honesty,  justice,  and 
common  sense.  Had  the  artists  the  spirit  of  mice,  (which  they  have 
not,)  they  would  never  cease  till  they  got  abolished  this  nefarious  in- 
sult. Will  they?  not  they,  they  will  go  on  for  70  years  more,  they 
like  to  be  slaves,  they  like  to  be  degraded,  to'  be  insulted,  to  go  on 


their  knees,  to  crawl  to  Trafalgar  House,  to  lick  their  path,  to  lift  the 
knockers  with  their  noses  and  to  give  single  knocks,  lest  tonchii^  the 
sacred  handle  with  their  hands  or  knocking  like  a  gentlemen,  would 
have  an  air  of  presumption,  and  prejudice  their  election,  their  hang- 
ing, or  the  condescending  smile  of  recognition  at  the  lectures.  Poor 
creatures,  they  deserve  all  they  meet  with  and  more,  for  more  they 
will  have  to  endure:  the  sufferance  of  one  insult  generally  is  hot  a 
preparation  for  greater  ones. 

Your  readers,  perhaps,  have  to  be  informed  that  a  week  before  the 
private  view  and  dinner  of  the  Rojral  Academy,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  only  are  admitted,  to  retouch  and  varnish  their  works ;  this 
is  an  opening  for  evenr  species  of  malice,  for  it  is  a  fact  if  a  member 
finds  his  picture  interfered  with  by  the  superior  work  of  a  youth  who 
is  not  a  member,  he  is  allowed  to  go  seriouslvto  work  on  his  own,  and 
by  raising  every  colour  unnaturally  to  a  hign  key  of  florid  glare,  so 
completely  to  overwhelm  the  purity  and  nature  of  his  youthful  rival 
as  to  leave  no  hope  for  the  youth,  either  for  sale  or  patronage.  Wliat 
is  the  result?  The  youth  by  next  year  sends  a  picture  of  such  yel- 
lows and  reds  as  will  defy  out-Heroding ;  but  his  sense  of  truth  is  then 
contaminated,  he  becomes  a  mere  exhibition  painter,  the  lowest,  the 
most  degraded,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  species— a  species  not  known 
in  Titian's  time. 

Academicians  have  been  known  to  get  colours  of  chemists,  foretold 
at  purchase  to  stand  only  for  the  summer,  and  they  replied  that  mat 
long  enough  ! 

Of  all  the  painters  living,  whose  great  genius  has  been  utterly 
ruined  by  the  perpetual  poison  of  contesting  for  the  glare  of  the  ex- 
hibitions. Turner  is  the  most  fatal  beacon  to  youth ;  his  early  works* 
fresh  from  nature  and  study,  were  worthy  of  any  period  of  landscape 
splendour,  his  latter,  a  disgrace  to  the  sprawlings  of  insanity.  They 
are  not  art,  and  certainly  not  nature ;  they  are  galvanistie  twitchings 
of  dotage,  which  has  dipped  its  toes  in  sulphur,  whiting  and  lobster 
sauce  and  kicked  them  about  on  a  smudged  canvas,  as  an  experi- 
ment how  far  the  asses  would  go  who  admired  him,  or  how  contemp- 
tible he  could  render  his  haters  who  suppressed  their  utter  disgust 
in  adulation— because  they  wanted  his  vote. 

What  a  system  of  art  to  elevate  a  nation !  what  a  system  to  refine  its 
taste !  what  a  preparation  for  fresco  and  a  high  style !  Let  that  pass ; 
the  disgust  to  complain  of  is  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors, 
that  the  malignity  of  those  who  are  le^  in  may  have  full  swing;  for  I 
take  it,  no  fiend  in  hell  would  wish  greater  gratification  than  the  power 
to  paint  down  a  rival's  picture,  by  painting  up  your  own  ifvhilst  Jk  is 
within  sight  and  knowledge,  and  conscious  his  prospects  of  life  are 
every  hour  narrowing,  by  this  diabolic  privilege  to  those  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  destroy  him  and  deny  his  power.  The  shocking  thing 
is,  that  the  pangs  each  painter  has  felt  at  this  infamous  injustice  does 
not  make  him  feel  sympathy  for  those  he  leaves  in  the  same  condition 
when  he  gets  member  nimself,  bat  generates  a  hideous  feeling  of  re- 
venge ;  he  does  not  say,  now  I  have  power  I  will  relieve  you — no ;  now, 
he  feels,  /  have  power,  curse  ye,  you  shall  feel,  with  double  force, 
what  I  have  felt  myself. 

I  repeat,  it  is  a  power  that  generates  the  worst  feelii^  in  the  best 
breasts,  and  deadens  at  last  the  moral  feelings  of  right  and  wrong. 
Northcote  once  was  deliberately  dirting  down  a  picture  near  his  own 
he  could  not  equal-^"Tbat  is  not  your  picture,"  said  Beecby.  "I 
know  it,'*  said  he,  "  but  //  roantB  tone ;"  and  Northcote  was  not  the 
only  one  who  had  often  thought  it  of  other  works  in  similar  situations. 

How  can  any  talented  body,  in  a  profession  of  honour,  endure  sncb 
a  degradation  i  But,  it  is  replied,  a  portion  of  the  exhibitors  are  ad- 
mitted. Yes ;  but  when?— o/'tor  the  private  day,  and  all  the  world  of 
fashion  have  been ;  after  the  dinner,  and  all  the  nobility  have  dined ; 
after  the  rooms  have  been  full  of  dirty  plates,  empty  bottles,  footmen 
and  valets ;  after  the  elites  of  the  patrons  have  had  the  choice :  two 
hours  before  the  public,  on  the  Monday  it  opens,  the  select  di^onourtd 
get  a  dirtv,  wafered  note,  from  a  dirty  subordinate,  to  admit  them  to 
varnish  their  work!  What  condescension!  If  all  the  artists  tore 
their  notes  in  pieces  and  enclosed  them  by  post  to  the  Council,  it 
wonld  be  too  respectful  a  way  of  conveying  their  contempt.  But, 
said  Sir  Martin,  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  being  academician !  yes, 
and  to  be  able  to  bow-string  your  minister  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
being  Sultan ;  but,  does  its  being  a  privilege  make  it  justice? 

If  artists  made  a  stand  against  this  studied  insult,  they  would  pat  it 
down ;  but  they  have  not  the  manliness,  the  bottom,  the  spirit,  tlie 
unanimity.  Sorry  am  I  to  say  what  the  world  will  echo,  there  is  do 
treachery  like  the  treachery  of  talent!  The  temptation  to  lower  a 
rival  is  so  relishing,  the  evil  of  our  nature  rises  to  the  brim  to  saoh 
overflowing,  that  humanity  is  not  proof  against  the  Circean  whisper* 
No  united,  embodied,  decided,  energetic  movement  to  remove,  re. 
model,  or  reform  this  nightmare  on  the  beautiful  and  heaving  tx»om  of 
English  art,  can  ever  take  place,  or  ever  will  be  attempted  by  a  pro* 
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femoUf  each  member  of  which  gets  enchanted  at  the  adroissioD,  let 
what  will  be  the  sacrifice.  The  architects  have  set  a  ooble  example, 
the  sculptors  should  follow  them,  but  as  to  the  poor,  dyspeptic 
painters,  the  thought,  the  mere  thought,  of  opposing  the  Academy 
would  bring  on,  in  the  wliole  profession,  such  alarming  symptoms  that 
calomel  would  rise  in  the  market !  Kick  them  Academicians,  put 
Tour  feet  on  their  necks ;  well  may  Kebon  and  George  IV.  turn  their 
backs  on  such  an  assemblage.  Look  at  an  old  R.  A.  at  a  rout,  or  a 
conversazione.  Do  you  see  that  pale  faced,  timid,  crawling  creature, 
creeping  along  by  the  pictures,  afraid  to  bow,  or  see,  or  speak,  or 
think,  dressed  like  a  Guy  Faux,  doing  the  gentleman  ?  do  you  see  him 
meet  Hay  don  ?  do  you  see  his  blank  stare,  as  if  he  never  saw  him 
before  when  others  can  remark  it?  a/  thai  very  moment  he  is  squeezing 
lis  hand,  beneath  the  crowd,  in  approval  of  his  o^^ii/icm,— that's  the 
thorough-bred  old  R.  A. 

One  great  cause  of  their  influence  is  the  careless  ignorance  of  the 
upper  classes ;  all  over  the  country  the  pernicious  consequences  are 
visible ;  there  is  a  freemasonry  not  only  in  the  members,  but  in  the 
profession  who  wish  to  become  so ;  the  danger  of  it  is  great,  because 
whatever  the  Academy  does,  the  apparent  motive  is  totally  different 
from  the  real  one ;  the  Academy  as  a  body,  and  each  member  of  the 
body,  make  it  a  law  of  their  practice  to  obtain  the  object  they  aim  at 
by  keeping  attention  directed  to  one  they  are  utterly  indifferent  about. 
Minister,  nobility  and  sovereign  are  thus  always  thrown  oflT  their  guard, 
when  the  reasoners  have  an  object  to  gain,  and  up  they  start  in  an 
opposite  direction,  fixed,  prepared  and  ready,  to  the  incredulity  of 
all ;  next  to  High  Art  and  enlightening  the  people,  there  is  nothing 
tbey  hate  so  much  as  zeal ;  and  it  was  the  zeal,  the  unalloyed  zeal  of 
Haydon,  when  a  student,  that  first  attracted  their  remark,  and  then 
their  hatred ;  they  saw,  with  their  usual  sagacity,  if  they  did  not  ad- 
vance him  he  would  advance  himself,  and  seeing  him  brought  into 
high  life,  by  the  first  patrons,  with  orders  for  his  historical  pictures, 
before  even  he  had  touched  a  brush,  their  hatred  became  an  insanity ; 
without  any  cause,  they  drove  him  to  exasperation  by  the  greatest 
injustice,  and  then  complained  of  temper!  Deprived  Dim  of  all  in- 
come, by  eternal  calumny,  and  then  sneered  at  him  for  being  poor! 
Denied  him  all  talent,  harrassed  him  four  times  to  a  prison,  and  then 
brought  forth  his  misfortunes  as  an  excuse  for  greater  persecutions ; 
10  fact,  vihatever  he  did,  whatever  he  said,  whatever  he  wrote,  what- 
ever he  painted,  he  was  always  wrong;  and  their  hatred  increased 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  convicted  consciousness  of  being  in  the 
wrong  themselves  from  beginuing  to  end. 

Every  human  being  is  composed,  as  we  all  know,  of  good  and  of 
evil — a  man  of  genius  is  like  other  men,  in  sharing  the  frailties  of  bis 
species ;  his  perceptions  are  too  keen  not  to  penetrate  the  motives  of 
others,  and  exactly  In  proportion  to  their  injustice  is  the  evil  part  of 
his  nature  brought  into  play.  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Louis  XI.,  Borgia, 
were  not  naturally  evil,  as  at  last,  but  their  treatment  had  been  so  un- 
just that  what  was  good  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  eternal  excite- 
ment of  the  evil,  and  when  elevated  to  f>ower,  where  their  revenge 
could  be  gratified,  they  had  too  long  practised  retaUation  to  stop  when 
there  was  no  obstruction  to  their  propensities. 

Oppression  raised  in  Haydon  a  dormant  power  of  expressing  his 
thougnts,  which  he  was  not  aware  he  possessed,  and  hence  the  art 
has  been  kept  ever  since  in  a  continual  state  of  uproar  and  excite- 
ment, which  never  would  have  taken  place  if  he,  as  a  vouth,  had  been 
allowed  to  progress  regularly  to  that  position  which  he  was  entitled 
to  by  his  genius,  his  education,  and  his  respectful  conduct  to  his 
elders— at  toat  time  without  reproach. 

I  do  not  wish  to  excuse  the  violent  manner  in  which  he  revenged 
the  abominable  injustice  of  a  body  of  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
taken  him,  as  a  deserving  student,  by  the  band ;  far  less  do  I  desire 
to  palliate  their  eternal  and  inhuman  treatment,  for  not  content  with 
denying  him  his  rights,  they  were  compelled  to  decry  hb  character  to 
excuse  their  Inexcusable  aversion;  and  every  student  for  the  last  90 
years,  who  has  been  educated  at  the  Academy,  has  been  regularly 
drilled  to  consider  Haydon  a  monster,  with  whom  no  terms  oueht  to 
be  kept ;  he  is  never  alluded  to  with  the  decency  of  common  breed- 
ing, that  fellow  Haydon,  that  scamp  Haydon,  that  scoundrel  Haydon, 
is  the  common  appellation  In  the  conversation  of  painter,  sculptor,  or 
architect  And  prav  what  has  he  done  ?  Has  he  taken  half  price 
from  the  nobility  and  kept  them  for  years  vrithout  their  orders?  never. 
Did  he  ever  pass  his  word  with  a  patron  and  break  it?  never.  Did 
he  ever,  in  40  years,  receive  his  money  in  advance  and  fail  in  his 
honour  ?  never.  Did  the  Duke  ever  advance  him  £5,000  for  a  grand 
picture  of  all  his  generals  and  himself,  and  did  he  die  without  even 
beginning  it?  never.  Did  any  lady  of  fcishion  ever  leave  her  jewels 
with  Haydon  to  be  painted,  and  when  she  wanted  them  for  a  rout  was 
obliged  to  redeem  tnem  from  a  pawnbrokers  ?  never.  Has  any  noblc- 
wmm  aoj  cause  to  complain  of  him  in  his  engagement  ?  not  one.    Ah, 


but  he  has  been  in  prison.  Certainly,  and  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  cre- 
ditors, the  severebt  of  all  juries.  Could  every  Academician  have 
borne  such  a  test?  no,  I,  Timon,  answer  no,  because  I  know  it. 

You  first  drive  him  to  prison,  by  calumniating  him  out  of  employ- 
ment, then  reproach  him  for  being  there.  Had  be  £5,000,  £6,000,  or 
£8,000  a  year  for  years  ?  He  had  no  income  for  16  years,  and  yet 
produced  great  works.  Did  the  evil  of  the  Academy  end  with  its 
own  members,  they  might  be  let  alone  to  eat  each  other;  but  they  are 
the  Tarantula  of  British  art,  the  Boa  constrictor  of  painting. 

Their  long  legs  and  fibrous  fangs  extend  over  the  empire ;  there  is 
in  every  great  town  an  Academy  party  and  an  opposition,  but  the 
people  are  not  yet  taught  enough  to  understand  the  question  on  either 
side,  and  hence  the  Academy  carry  on  the  game  at  a  gain ;  they  grasp 
at  every  available  influence',  and  if  the  ministers  do  not  take  care 
every  oflSce  in  art  will  fall  into  their  hands;  then,  woe  to  genius. 
Already  it  is  hinted  the  national  pictures  should  be  boarded  up,  to 
give  more  room  for  the  exhibition,  amiable  proposal ;  Why  not  say 
at  once— the  Ganymede  of  Titian  is  an  inconvenient  comparison ! 
Seguier  Is  dead,  or  such  a  plan  would  never  have  been  proposed. 

Under  the  clypetim  septempUcem  of  their  great  protector  in  the  house, 
there  is  no  antic,  defiance,  oppression,  or  Impertinence  they  will  not 
indulge  in.  But  some  people  are  never  so  dangerous  as  when  they 
are  affectionate ;  and  let  them  beware,  for  with  great  talents,  their 
Protector  has  tendencies  which  almost  render  nugatory  the  promptings 
of  his  genius,  though  he  is  the  very  man  for  the  time,  for  with  less 
prudence  and  more  heroism,  with  less  common  sense  and  more  en- 
thusiasm, he  would  be  a  dangerous  leader  at  this  grand  period  of 
moral  and  Intellectual  combustion ;  the  Radicals  hate  nim,  because  he 
will  not  destroy ;  the  Tories  detest  him,  because  be  will  improve ; 
the  Reformers  dread  him,  because,  in  acknowledging  the  propriety  of 
cleansing  the  walls,  he  takes  care  of  the  foundations ;  and  such  is  his 
apparent  Intermediatism  that  he  is  more  than  suspected  of  bein^  a  dor- 
mant Whig;  his  virtues  become  vices,  in  great  emergencies,  for 
wishing  to  secure  all  interests,  he  runs  the  risk  of  benefitting  none, 
and  opposes  so  long  the  just  demands  of  common  sense,  as  in  Schedule 
A  and  Catholic  Rights,  till,  being  compelled  to  grant  what  he  cannot 
refuse,  what  he  jdelds  has  more  the  look  of  apprehension  than  convic- 
tion, and  thus  he  always  loses  the  popularity  of  bestowing  a  grace. 

This  distinguished  man  is  said  to  be  without  friendships,  affections 
or  sympathies — It  is  a  falsehood,  he  has  a  tender  heart,  but  exacts 
more  submission  than  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  independence ; 
he  never  forgives  any  man  who  has  exposed  him  to  himself;  he  never 
forgive4i  any  man  who  has  discovered  a  weakness ;  to  obtain  his  at- 
tention you  must  believe  him  infallible ;  his  high  honour  is  not  always 
faultless  ;  pride  perhaps  is  the  basis  of  his  correct  morality,  and  per- 
haps his  religion  is  founded  on  his  pride. 

In  his  enmities  he  is  not  charitable,  no  helplessness  or  desti- 
tution in  one  with  whom  he  is  displeased,  averts  for  an  instant  a  final 
thrust  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself;  he  is  quickly  offended,  and 
never  forgives,  and  would  stride  over  the  dead  body  of  an  off*ender  he 
had  reduced  to  ruin  and  death,  (if  he  had  dared  to  oppose  him,)  as  a 
just  and  necessary  sacrifice  to  offended  wealth. 

He  defends  the  Academy,  not  because  he  is  convinced  it  needs  no 
correction,  but  he  considers  it  a  link  in  the  chain  of  constituted  au- 
thorities; convince  him  the  altar  and  the  throne  will  be  safe  if  the 
members  be  Increased ;  shew  him  the  colonial  estimates  will  go  on  as 
usual  if  the  incomes  of  the  officers  be  doubled ;  prove  to  him  that  de- 
voting two  centres  to  High  Art  in  the  great  room  by  law,  will  not  en- 
danger our  empire  in  Inma ;  appeal  to  him,  when  the  pressure  on  a 
great  chain  is  becoming  too  tight  for  its  resistance,  if  it  be  not  better 
to  add  a  new  link,  than  risk  the  bursting  of  the  whole  chain  together ; 
— approach  him  thus,  you  will  ease  his  apprehension  and  carry  the 
day.  His  defence  of  the  Academy  was  no  credit  to  his  understand- 
ing, and  his  decision  on  the  cartoons  no  honour  to  his  taste  or  his 
heart. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Academy  for  the  present ;  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  Eastlake's  reports,  in  the  mean  time,  1  caution  the 
youth  to  be  wary  of  the  last — it  is  full  of  experimental  vehicles,  and 
will  tend  to  revive,  if  followed,  that  pernicious  insanity  which  the  in- 
troduction of  pure  oil,  by  Wilkie  ancl  Haydon,  so  usefully  destroyed. 

The  art  is  in  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation,  a  blister,  1 
think  would  relieve  It,  there  are  a  great  many  pimples  on  its  fair  face, 
I  shall  therefore,  with  your  leave,  i^pply  a  large  one  next  number,  and 
suppose,  in  future,  we*  head  all  communications  from  me  in  your  ex- 
cellent Journal  as  the  '*  Art  Buster,"  the  next  letter  to  be  No.  1. 

'*  That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this, 
Thus  would  1  eat  it.     {Eats  a  root.)"  T 
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THE  PRESENT   STATE,  PROSPECTS,  AND   THEORY  OP 

PAINTING. 

NO.U. 

Tiroon  may  he  correct?  many  a  devil  of  angel's  face  mayhwe 
graced  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  where,  good  Censor,  is 
the  Assembly  without  one  ?  Even  ip  the  office  of  this  Journal  a  devlL 
of  DO  grace  at  all,  called  lead  chargfable  instead  of  "  changeable^*'  and 
made  me  speak  of  Aglio,— the  spirit  embodied  of  Moorfields  iromor- 
mlity^— as  \f  a  common  thing,  with  a  little  "a;"  when  his  "Recol- 
lections of  Naples,"— a  re^Hy  near  approach  to  Claude  Lorraine  upon 
piaster— amply  demwded  the  largest  pica,— the  pearl  therefore  was 
thrown  •*  nnlo  swine ;"  and,  to  the  devils  of  the  pjess,— in  their  slavish 
servility— we  owe  the  continuance  of  the  evil,*  but.  to  returq, 

I  have  said  that,  oil  painting  requires  only  to  place  its  reliance  on 
the  vehicle,  not  the  individual  permanence  of  each  oolpur,  and  that 
the  vehicle,  not  the  pigment,  changes,^  I  have  given  one  ppof  in 
the  green  skies  painted  with  ultramarinej  wherever  r*ther  more  oil 
than  usual  had  been  used ;  I  wilj  now  give  another— let  any  artist 
examine  bis  picture  three  weeks  after  painting,  by  which  time  the 
obvious  yellowing,  skinning,  and  consequent  lowering  of  tone  will  have 
taken  place,  let  him  scprape  off  the  skin  and  there  he  will  find  the  colour 
in  its  pristine  st^tc;  hence  the  cbalkincss  of  a  majority  of  **cUamd 
and  restored"  pictures,  so  disgusting  to  thp  eye  and  inimical  to  the 
original  effect;  while,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  skies  have  been 
pamted  with  k$8  oil  and  mors  turpentine  (ao  analogy  of  hpusp  painters' 
llatten)r-»kies  which  ate  rp?diV  injured,  nay  rubbed  out,  by  the 
cleaner's  cotton  wool,  albeit  protected  by  the  usual  dip  of  oil,— there, 
I  say,  ultramarine  never  yet  was  seen  green  in  tone. 

Let  us  rapidly  examine  the  theory,  first  of  the  rising  of  the  oil, 
secondly  of  the  skin  and  its  yellowjngj  for  these,  ultimately,  compre- 
hend the  brownish  yellow  bom ;  which,  as  Sir  Martin  Arclif  r  Shee 
observed  to  me,  is  "  wAo/  ih  sxpfritnced  aftiit  wiiies  to  avoid  aUm^"* 
Let  us  then  trace  the  cause  of  the  yellowing,  and  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  the  majority  of  artists  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  dryers ;  and  that  gene- 
rali^tion  of  practice  which  leads  the  man,  accustomed  to  paint  in 
England  to  furnish  himself  with  the  same  material  in  preparing  for 
the  East  Indies ;  in  a  word,  to  foieet  climate,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
again,  when  John  Van  Eyck  shall  be  named,  merely  recording  bere  an 
assurance  of  Sir  David,  then  Mr.  Wilkie,  (in  1821,)  that  he  bad  seen 
Italian  artists  use  olive  q\\  to  prevent  th?  drying  of  their  pictures,  pe- 
cisely  as  Roman  masons  kept  their  mortar  to  become  carbonated,  and 
thereby  weakened,  on  the  surface  to  adapt  it  to  their  atmospbere|  and 
that  from  sheer  necessity,  not  wisdom  or  choice 

Times  and  circuinst^ces  change ;  the  artist  it  no  longer  his  own 
manipulator ;  he  no  longer  buys  his  materials  of  the  i^pothec^iry,  who, 
as  a  man  of  educatioiu  xnew  his  business;  and  happily  sp  tot  us,  in 
some  of  its  consequences;  instances  of  mala  prazii  «ire  common 
enough  as  it  is,  and  might  be  quadrupled  if  that  learned  body  tl^ 
Apothecaries  Company  oad  once  more  to  grind  Naples  yel(ow  and 
orpiment,  arseniate  of  copper,  or  red  oxide  cl  lead,  however  qualified 

a  Nothing  betttr  provet  thto  Uum  toe  fmli  Tomited  ofleo  tn  Scotch  fditon,  I  dare 
MT  with  releitnoe  to  WlUric.  Tkaon  caUs  him  *'  timid  nod  eelieb,**  and  Tlmon  knew 
him  loof ,— 10  did  I»  and  I  caU  him  paltry,  shuffllof ,  dlriy,  uofediog  and  mean.  I  t?w 
him  anifappealed  to  him  in  1886,  at  the  Manor  Hoiue,  to  tare  from  starving  a  fellow  man} 
one  too,  who  had  aerred,  and  materially  lenred,  hla  art,  and  who,  in  1821,  waa  hia  per- 
Bonal,  Ultimate  friend.  The  exalted  VvAd,  with  gieat  difficulty*  rfmambered  aoch  a  name 
at  all,— buttoned  up  his  well>lined  poci^et,  and  retired !  Now  mark  the  difference,  ^re^ 
the  laurel  for  the  worthier  head,  and  '  meruit  qui  palmam  ferat.*  My  return  wa^  past  the 
gate  of  poor  John  Varley,  the  landscape  painter,  then  douluy  locked  to  keep  oat  the 
hailifla.  John  heard  the  ca«e  with  a  gennloe  miog^ng  of  pity  a^d  difguat,— empUcd  his 
pocketa  of  ten  shillings  imd  tome  copper  coin,  which,  with  tears  in  hi*  eyes,  ne  halved 
tor  his  fellow  man !  I  solemnly  pledged  myself  to  do  joiUce  to  both,  and  such,  before  my 
God,  I  do  in  thf  service  of  roan. 

s  This  has  one  exception.  Oilpalntingonplaatered  walls— In  which  case  the  pigment 
not  the  vehicle  changes ;  and  to  prevent  which  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  first,  to 
•scare  it  from  damp,  as  suggested  bv  Mr.  Fastlake  in  the  Royal  Gommlsaion's  8nd  report ; 
secondly,  when  the  plasterTthat  is  the  intonaco,  or  last  coat.  If  suflicif  nUy  dry  to  paint  on, 
to  first  prepare  it  with  a  proper  panel  ground,  for  which  none  are  better  qualified  than  a 
Mr.  Wing*  of  Fording  Bridge,  in  Hampshire,  some  of  whose  Fiemlsh  grounds  I  have  seen 
i>eantifuiiy  prepared!  the  material  should  be  (kraiih  porcelain  day  (not  whiting)  finely 
washed,  as  used  by  the  repairers  of  German  dock  dials,  if  injured  in  their  transit  from  the 
Uiack  Forest.  Bat  here  a  caution,  *  en  passsnt,'  if  some  saccharine  matter  be  foreotten 
parchment  or  any  other  else  will  ultiroatdy  crack  under  subsequent  varnish  i  punting 
executed  in  oil  would  then  change  by  its  vehicle  alone— in  a  word,  be  on  a  par  with  tiwt 
on  panel.  Hence,  also,  arose  a  similar  bUckening  of  some  Venetian  pictures  pn  lime  or 
gesso  in  Ucn  of  alamlnoof  grounds. 

a  And  which,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  obscnred,  with  eqoid  ja«Ucei  has 
*  good*  as  well  as  *  bad'  properties  {  for  as  much  as,  it  protects  the  iMse,  although  It  dcpie- 
cintea  the  surfKe  during  diying,  so  *  perfecUy'  that,  if  it  could  be  subsequentiy  deaned 
off  readily  and  safely,  be  wouldprefer  **  all  bis  pictures  to  skin."  In  fact,  one  artist  I  am 
acooatnted  with.  Increases  this  skin  first,  to  get  rid  of  it  by  friction  or  scraping  afterwarda, 
and  then,  hear  it  Hlbtmlana,  lisien  U  it  Tiroon.  glazes  with  the  same  or  similar  matcriala, 
and  It  iniisi  be  confeisvd  he  makes  durable  work )  but,  notwithstanding,  It  is  a  circullons, 
dumiy  means  of  effecting  the  end,  wnd  one  too,  which  cowld  never  be  practised  at  aU 
with  small  and  highly  finished  workof  much  deUil,  and  when  nitric  ether,  or  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  and  water,  one  part  to  eight,  would  wash  it  eff. 


to  maiupulale  brtis.  He  baya  hif  iqateriak  mixed  to  his  handi^  «(  ^ 
huadredqualtUes  and  ol  a  hundred  hues,  by  a  inolley  group  of  peacii- 
makers,  brushmakers,  comb  sellers  and  parfuman,  ^awa,  ChristiaM, 
and  Quakera,  apareely  one  of  wbou  could  be  found  i!eai«d  tOt  and  nn- 
dertUndiag  hU  trade.  He  iheMfore  worki,  like  a  mole,  in  Ike  dark ; 
and  evm»  among  the  exceptions  whese  readings  tbcMigbt  and  aoumen 
are  conspicuou^y  bis,  many  cases  of  which  I  know,  so  strong  is  the 
force  of  habil,  so  intense  the  weight  of  oU  prejudices,  he  meriU  often 
the  Chinese  compliment  to  an  European,  he  has  •'one  eye"  U^y,  and 
that  one  constitotes  the  Cyck>Bs  at  best ;  butt  eeougb. 

The  rising  of  the  oil  is  simple  aqd  mechanicaL  The  coteuimaa 
grinds  hb  pigment  with  nut,  poppy,  or  Hnseed  oil,  and,  as  no  precai^ 
tlonary  paeasnres  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  gravity  of  the  cokiar  and 
levity  ef  the  oil  must  be  called  inte  pkv  the  instant  it  is  placed  at  rest 
in  the  bladder  or  tube,  to  which,  in  the  latte?  case,  are  added— «s  a 
just  ohastisemept  for  the  use  of  a  frippery  of  the  day--cbei«ical  and 
galvanic  inibence.  This  half  derated  mixture  is  then  as  carelessly, 
loosely,  and  I  have  often  seen  dirUly,  blended  on  the  palette,  awl 
transferred  to  the  canvas,  to  rise  mote  efficiently  as  H  dries,  and  tbet 
so  obviously  it  may  be  seen  in  cups  hgr  an  ordinary  lens;  then  conies 
direct  chemical  action  to  complete  the  |uunler'«  infliction;  the  vabie 
of  time  and  money,  anxiety  and  climate,*eombine  to  increase  the  hue 
and  ery  for  diyers-^metallic  oxides  and  boiled  oil,  Mac  Gellop  and 
gumption,  japanner's  gold  siae,  sod  «lber  expediento  are  rtoorred 
to ;  the  doom  of  the  modern  picture  is  inevitably  sealed,  and  that  w 
the  direct  ratio  of  ito  smaller  sise  and  elaborate' finish;  and  to  these, 
again,  are  added,  as  with  Wilkie  in  his  later  d^y,  asphaltnm— 
lamentable  proofe  of  the  eifecto  of  which  are  last  sbewiog  theauelves 
in  the  cracky  tendency  of  many  of  his  pictures,  which  one  day  or 
other  will  vie  with  those  of  Reynolds. 
Here  it  may  be  w^  to  digress  a  litU^  and  call  reflection  and  < 


mon  sense  into  play :  Reynolds  saw,  like  lierimee,  that  something 
similar  to  varnish  was  visible  in  ancient  pictures,  and  thence  took  op 
bU  crotchets,  but,  unlike  the  Frenchman,  never  adhered  very  lon^  or 
faithfully  to  any ;  neither  of  them  saw  the  true  and  simple  principle 
of  permanence,  and  both  were  deceived  by  the  foolish,  yet  aUnring 
presumption  that  such  addition  of  vanush  g^ve  effect  and  beeaty, 
depth  and  bearing  out  to  the  work,  an  inference  as  deceptive  as  it  is 
plausible;  for,  f  assert  fearlessly,  ^^Otre  nevir  m^aud  never  miU 
he  a  varnish  made  (taking  the  word  in  the  oidinaiy  sense)  svkick 
gives  half  the  spkndour^  to  anv  pigment  that  is  always  given  by  pare 
oil  alone,  nay  the  addition  of  Wax,  which  gives  a  semi-opaci^,  sor* 
passes  the  admixture  of  the  most  elegant  compound. 

Here  we  see  the  rock  on  which  the  barque  of  Sir  Joshua  struck ; 
here  the  fog  in  which  his  fine  mind  foundered,  for  here  is  the  point 
where  his  brain  beoame  ^  mass  of  cnrds  and  whey— his  practiee  an 
ever  vacillating,  muddled  dash  at  crude  experiment ;  for,  oontvary  to 
the  allegation  5f  the  person  who  professes  to  holda  in  his  own  band- 
wriUng,  a  diary  of  practice,  very  ineentously  woven  out  of  scraps  and 
patches  by  some  keen  observer  of  bis  haUts,  be  kept  no  journal,  and 
declared,  in  the  bearing  of  8ir  ¥«  A.  Shee  and  othels  stiU  living,  ^  Pd 
give  a  thousand  guineas  if  I  knew  how,  and  with  what  I  painted  tbis, 
and  that,  and  this."  Here  M.  Merimee,  with  the  true  acuteneae  and 
brilliance  of  French  theory  joined  to  Itimsy  praetiee  and  extravagaiA 
assumption,  took  his  stand.  Varnishes  obviously  produce  a  oerlain 
effect,  by  preventing  the  opacity  of  oil,  if  properly  made  and  modified ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  by  increasing  the  glou  and  beauty  of  colours ;  and 
therefore,  neck  or  nothing,  belter  skelter,  varnishes  and  wax,  boiled 
oil  and  asphalturo,  resin  and  akokol^  mastic  and  cbio-turpentine,  yel- 
low resin  and  Mac  Gelhip,  mastio  and  mummy  with  the  one,  and  oil 
copal  with  the  other  must  be  used,  not  as  an  auxitiary  means,  cmrefutty 
moulded,  but  the  grand  panacea,  the  vis  vita  of  the  art,  and  I  appenl 
to  the  careful  observer  of  passing  events  whether  every  sucoesshre 
follower  of  either  has  not  foiled  ? 

M.  Merimee  was  besides  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  assumed  fact  on 
which,  as  a  base,  bis  superstructure  was  raised ;  he  was  grossly  igno- 
rant of  copal  and  all  its  attributes!  he  had  never  seen  any  such  as  be 
describes,  much  less  made  any ;  Theophilus  did  not,  Sarsfield  Taylor 
could  not,  follow  practically  his  formulary.  Merimee,  par  aecimnit 
bad  used  some  weak  copal  and  found  it  a  slow  dryei^  and  was  delighted 
with  the  saddle  which  fitted  the  back  of  his  hobby,  but  he  knew  not 
the  fact  that,  i/ made  nyitb  Unseed  oil  alone,  it  would  never  dry  with- 
out a  stove.  The  translator,  I  repeal  never  saw  any,  simnly  becaose 
it  is  never  made,  and  if  maide  would  never  sell;  but  I  wiu  enUchten 
him— the,  so  called,  oil  copal  of  tnyle  is  a  compound  of  boiled  oil, 

•«  M.  lierimee  hf^Uig  taken  np  this  crochet  «t  onoc  ttSX  Into  another,  tU.  Ihst  Ihf 
philua,  who  deacrilMd  a  method  of  turning  gumma  gUaaa,  or  gvm  ^mla,  into  yamjall, 
ouat  have  meant,  and  did  mean,  the  gum  lealn  copd,  wltlMmt  one  ahade  oT  e««e  f«»- 
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copal,  anime  and  umber  witb  oxkle  of  lead.  In  which  we  see  again 
exemplified  the  foUv  of  the  mania  for  fierce  dryers,  as  well  as  the 
deceptions  practised  upon  artists  (not  being,  as  of  old,  their  own 
manipulators).  Could  M.  Mertmee  have  evan  suspected,  or  can  you 
digest  this  good  translator  of  Le  grand  CEurre  ?  but  to  ask  such  a 
question  of  such  a  man  is  supererogation  wild.  The  Tarnish  maker, 
in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  is  himself  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  can  your  looking  glass,  oan  your  kid  gloves  or  eagle's  quill 
assume  even  a  varnish  maker's  head?  Fie;  dissolve,  like  a  Poly- 
technic view  for  a  fourpenny  bit  instead  of  a  shilling  fee,  the  Physios- 
cope  suits  you  not,  and  will-o'-wisp8  suit  not  me;  while  I  love  and 
honour  the  humblest  image  of  his  God  who  serves  mankind,  I  look 
with  inefi^ble  contempt  on  learned  men  of  the  pseudo  school,  the  but- 
terflies of  the  race:  and,  to  close  this  dicrression,  I  assert — first,  that 
which  it  sold  as  such  is  not  copal ;  secondly,  there  b  no  copal,  nor  any 
copal  and  anime,  sold  dissolved  in  raw  oil ;  thirdly,  the  compound  sold 
both  browns  and  cracks,  as  every  coach  painter's  bey  knows;  fourthly, 
Theophilus  never  made  any,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  never  saw 
copal ;  fifthly,  M.  Merimee,  in  his  enthusiasm  over  his  crotchet,  fol- 
lowed Theophilus'  example,  and  assumed  his  facts  precisely  as  the 
broom  seller  undersold  all  his  competitors,  simply  by  stealing  brooms 
and  ready  made;  sixthly,  that  if  his  translator  were  to  try  the  experi- 
ment with  ran  oil,  in  a  glass  vessel,  he  would  not  have  a/a//  back,  as  the 
varnish  maker  colls  it,  but  fail  into  the  fire,  and,  albeit  the  Tailon  are 
a  numerous  brotherhood,  of  similar  mental  calibre,  he  mieht  prove 
equally  unlike  Shadrach,  Meshach  or  Abednego  with  reference  to 
practical  scorching. 

Now  let  us  return  to  oil.  This  should  be  chosen,  like  the  dryer, 
with  reference  first  to  climate,  next  to  body ;  poppy  oil  then,  I  repeat, 
for  small  pictures  and  high  finish,  linseed  for  larger  ones,  ana  the 
loaded  brush  and  free  touch  in  this  and  all  similar  climates;  sulphate 
of  zinc,  dried  but  not  calcined,  alone  where  a  metallic  dryer  is  added ; 
or,  the  zinco-crystai  dryer  prepared  by  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton. 
But  for  Italy,  the  Elast  Indies,  or  similar  temperatures,  walnut  oil  and 
calcined  bones  in  lieu  of  zinc,  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons,  the  climate 
requires  such  adaptation,  and  the  duplicate  effect  drying  and  bleach- 
ing are  alike  the  desired  end;  but  to  yellowing  and  subsequent  horn. 

It  must  l>e  known  to  many  artists  that  oil  bleaches  by  exposcre  to 
light,  and  further,  that  this  bleaching  or  deoxidizing  process  is  in- 
creased materially  by  adding  water  and  sulphate  of  zinc'  (undried), 
but  it  is  not  known  that  while  this  salt  leaves  the  oil  in  statu  quo  as  to 
drying  power,  so  bleaches  it,  while  acetate  of  lead  acts  in  an  opposite 
way,  and  increases  the  yellowing  and  drying  power,  giving  a  still 
stronger  tendency  to  skin,  because  a  still  stronger  aflinity  for  oxygen ; 
in  fact,  though  paler  and  weaker,  it  is  a  solution  of  lead*  an  analogy  of 
boiled  oil.  To  recapitulate  then — the  object  should  be  first  to  lessen 
the  tendency  to  rise ;  secondly,  to  lessen  the  avidity  for  oxygen ; 
thirdly,  to  bleach,  if  possible,  that  which  now  yellows  in  drying ;  and 
how  are  these  desiderata  to  be  accomplished  ?  First,  by  choosing,  as 
before  said,  an  oil  adapted  to  climate ;  secondly,  a  dryer  to  supersede 
boiled  oil,  Mac  Gellup  gumption,  or  japanner's  gold  size,  ana  which 
must  dry  by  evaporation  alone,  not  by  forming  a  skin;  and  thickecing 
by  such  evaporation*  so  as  preclude  rising  as  much  as  possible,  that 
b,  acting  as  a  binder  of  the  oil  and  colour ;  and  lastly,  such  a  metallic 
matter  "  as,  by  deoxidising  and  bleachin^^  prevents  the  yellowing  as 
the  colour  sets,  for  when  once  fixed,  especially  if  painted  in  a  fine 
light,  it  never,  under  any  ordinary  circumstance,  changes  or  can  change 
at  all." 

I  have  said  a  fine  light,  and  such  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  my  estimation, 
and  I  fancy  I  can  perceive  a  diflference  between  such  pictures  as 
Wilkie  painted  in  Pbillimore  Place  and  those  he  subsequently  finished 
io  the  studio  of  the  Manor  House ;  and  were  I  a  painter  possessing 
the  means  to  the  finest  possible  light  and  air  I  would  add  toe  tempe* 
ratore  of  Italy,  by  steam  pipes,  never  by  stoves,  and|  above  ail  things, 
never  turning  the  face  of  the  picture  to  the  wall. 

Here,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  say  Davy's  assertion  was  correct,  "  all 
oils  become  varnishes  by  time ;"  nay,  be  might  have  said,  are  varnishes 
4^  the  highest  cast.  How  then  could  Merimee  or  Revnolds,  or  the  ex- 
quisite Taylor  distinguish  a  metamorphosed  oil  from  an  admixed 
varnish  1  Artificial  ones  were  used,  but  not  to  brighten  colours— they 
were  used  to  modify  the  drying  power  and  lessen  the  skin,  too  ob- 
viously conspicuous  to  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  men  who  were  their 
own  manipulators  aaid  varnish  makers^  and  in  ages  of  close  observa- 
tion and  absolute  work,  not  theory,  impudence  and  trick.  John  Var- 
ley^jnany  years  ago,  painted  a  landscape  in  oil  (in  Titchfield  Street)  with 
ordinary  ochres  and  natural  pigments  of  the  commonest  cast,  on  this 
principle  with  very  fine  eflfect;  and  Bomiingtou  painted,  in  Paris,  for 

A  TMs  raui  not  be  confoonded  wftb  the  oltjtet  of  the  murafMriurer  la  m  ralnable  pro. 
ctW'gififtn  bf  Dr.  Andrew  Urv  In  hU  IHeU«iuu7  ^^  Art«,  MaaulacturM,  ttad  Mli)M->tticre 
the  obj«ci  !•  to  gtt  rid  of  mndUge,  iocrcate  Umptdlty,  and  make  11  more  aaleable. 


the  Exposition,  assuted  by  an  amateur*  of  neat  judgment  and  obter- 
vation,  two  others  in  distemper  glazed  in  oil  which jgaintd  great  eclaif 
were  brought  to  Colnaghi's  aodsold  as  oil  of  the  finest  gr^e,  and  in 
neither  did  boiled  oil  exist  at  all,  or  any  of  its  analogies. 

Now  to  the  much  talked  of  vitrifiable  powers  of  Venetian  pigments ; 
the  miserable  impostures  called  glass  media^  silica  media,  £c  &e. ; 
and  the  ridiculous  assertions  about  John  Van  Eyck,  which  two  years 
ago  infested  the  papers  and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  younger  artists 
and  amateurs,  nay,  one  paper  I  could  name  was  occupied,  and  l^  very 
talented  pens  too,  in  suggesting  means  of  doing  the  impotsible. 

History  would  lead  toe  rational  man  to  infer  no  more  than  this— 
John  Van  Eyck  revived  a  then  almost  disused  system  of  painting;  and 
having  placed  a  picture  to  dry  in  the  sun  it  cracked  to  pieces,  wheo» 
as  a  student,  he  set  himself  about  lessening  the  dryioff  power  which, 
even  in  his  climate,  was  too  fierce,  and  by  the  addenda,  wax  and 
burned  bones — then  to  be  found  in  every  apothecary's  shop  and 
every  student's  laboratory — he  fully  accomplished  his  object.  The 
peculiar  flatness  alone  of  Van  Eyck's  pictures,  as  quits  distinct  from 
that  of  Hans  Holbein  who  never  could  paint  a  round  surface,  amply 
testifies  the  fact,  for  wax  entails  thb  painful  consequence  if  lareely 
used ;  and  I  should  sooner  expect  to  nnd  Van  Eyck's  bones  marked 
with  Hume's  permanent  ink  in  bis  pictures,  than  any  other  agent ; 
whence,  then»  arose  the  maniacal  assnmptions  referring  to  borax  or 
bor.ite  of  soda,  a  fourth  of  which  may  be  considered  as  better  fitted 
for  the  laundress  who  frets  her  day  at  the  tab,  for  it  is  soda,  veritable 
common  soda  equal  to  Scotch?  whence  came  the  ridculous  aasertiont 
respecting  this  salt  when  vitrified,  and  called,  for  similitude  sake  onlir, 
glass  of  borax ;  whence,  above  all,  came  the  braxen  assertion  of  its 
being  a  good  dryer  at  all?  or  bow  came  the  salesmen  to  tack  to  its 
mixtures  the  idle,  unmeaning  imposture  ol^  not  glass  alone,  but  silica 
media  ?  for  neither  slass  nor  silex  ever  entered  this  more  than  Mor- 
risonian  botch  potco.  Why  simply  thus:  an  ioffeoious  man, I  be- 
lieve of  the  navy,  who  had  read,  in  the  cockpit,  of  Venetian  pictures 
stasgering  the  chemists  of  France  by  their  often  vitrifiable  powers ; 
dndknew  that  a  precocious  son  of  Galen  bad  surprised  kus  pupil  by 
seeing  in  the  ilippocratic  visage  of  his  patient  proofs  of  lus  having 
supped  from  oysters,  simply  because.  Nature  having  endowed  him 
with  ubiquity  of  vision,  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  shells  beneath  the 
bed ;  which  the  gifted  boy  tprned  at  once  to  profit,  for,  on  visiting  the 
man  on  the  following  moraioff  and  perceiving  a  saddle  beneath  his  bed, 
declared  promptly  the  fellowliad  swallowed  a  horse !  Knowing  these 
facts,  I  say,  and  that  borax  is  often  used  to  fuse  enamels,  &c  this  in- 
genious man  at  once  declared  borax  was  the  agent  of  John  Van  Eyck, 
and  conveyed  by  his  pupil,  Antonio  de  Messina,  to  Italy  where,  it  died 
a  natural  death,  and  bore  over  the  tomb  of  ages  this  inscription  '*  Re- 
surgat  in  Brittania." 

It  is  needless  to  add,  in  water  the  thing  is  worthless,  nay  injurious, 
as  an  alkaline  efllorescent  salt;  in  oil  worse,  as  a  bad  dryer,  a  great 
yellower,  in  fact,  a  filthy  soap  making,  silly  compound.  And,  while 
neither  glass  nor  silica  ever  existed  in  any  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
name  alone  was  a  fraud,  one  fact  is  clear,  the  man  who  used  it  needed 
no  glass  in  his  os  frontis  to  render  visible  as  he  ran,  this  gratifying 
proof  of  phrenology  — I  am  a  goose.  So  gullible,  however,  are  we, 
proverbially,  everv  colourman  in  the  metropolis,  save  Newman,  and 
Messrs.  Winsor,  ^fewton,  stocked  himself  with  bottles,  pots,  and  pa- 
pers of  the  trash,  which  was  openlv  asserted  to  be  capable  of  convey* 
ing  all  the  powers  of  enamel,  hitherto  given  by  fire  alone,  to  every 
pigment  with  whieh  it  was  blended ;  and  one  Paracelsus  of  the  arts 
actually  asserted  that  a  silver  cup  had  been  voted  to  him  by  artists  of 
rank  for  vitrifying  an  ass's  skin!  Otemfora!  0  mores!  along  list 
of  artistic  names  actually  followed,  and  were  blazoned  again  and 
again  in  the  Art  Union,  which  of  course  was  not  answerable  for  the 
truth  of  an  advertised  pn£ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Apelles  possessed  the  secret  of  a  com- 
pound which  conveyed  to  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  immortality 
of  the  man.  If  this  be  true,  like  the  dismantled  statue  of  Ozimandias 
king  of  kings,  or  the  famous  Pharos  and  its  duplicate  inscription,  the 
day  of  its  ffbrv  has  been  the  life  of  the  May  fir,  and  the  sun  whieh 
rose  on  its  birth  set  o'er  its  death.  History  is  silent,  as  far  as  proof 
goes,  and  her  assertions  only  assure  us,  first  that  Apelles  systemati- 
cally flattered  his  sitters  by  keepiiu;  ideal  beauty  in  view;  that  se- 
condly his  pictures  had  something  of  the  Murillo  tone,  us  the  name  of 
his  vehicle  would  lead  us  to  think;  that  thirdly  men,  women,  and 
children  were  equally  Getanae  or  gipsies  in  hue ;  and,  therefore,  the 
only  conjecture  left  to  the  hypothesist  of  posterity  is,  that  ApelKs 
used  Jew's  pitch  or  asphaltum  probably  dissolved  in  natural  naphtha ; 
for  even  amber,  then  and  long  after  constantly  used,  would  not  pro- 
duce these  combined  effects;  tbe  wliolo  question,  however,  beluoga 


«  This  valuable  man  !•  aUll,  I  btlieve,  Uviog,  tIz.  •*  Hcndcnon,  ICiq. 
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more  to  the  antiquarian  than  the  modem  pbilosopher — the  visionary 
than  the  painter  of  this  day,  when»  in  all  human  probability,  the  resur- 
rection of  a  true  Apelles  painting  would,  if  not  disgust  the  eye,  remind 
ns  more  of  the  want  of  sarcophagi  and  their  alleged  power  uf  swal* 
lowing  up  decayed  remains,  tnan  the  preservative  tomb  of  Daguerro- 
type  shades;  to  which,  by  the  bye,  a  word  en  passant — however 
ingenious  these  bubbles  may  be,  what  is  their  worth  to  man  ?  Modern 
science  is  infested  by  gingerbread  and  Dutch  metal ;  and  ere  long 
some  booby  of  parchment  Drain  will  recommend  us  to  walk  about  in 
wire  gauze,  with  plugged  nostrils,  to  prevent  infection,  and  fill  our 
balls,  churches,  and  Houses  of  the  Wittenagemotte  with  nitrous  oxide 
to  secure  extatic  sensations  and  pure  thouglits, — the  air  of  heaven  is 
already  washed  for  the  Lords,  and  even  Joseph  Hume  may  allow 
cheap,  vulgar,  yellow  soap  suds  for  Commons'  use, — what  next? 

The  second  advent  of  painting  is  at  hand  ;  in  less  than  twenty  years 
artists  will  move  as  an  exalted  race  of  men,  and  art  be  the  high  road 
to  rank  and  fame.  Even  Timon  will  live  to  see  the  desired  change ; 
and  I  trust  sincerely  such  a  portrait  as  one  of  your  correspondents  has 
given  of  the  driveller  Northcote  will  rarely  blot  the  page  of  history. 
Man  usually  wears  a  domino  in  the  masquerade  of  life,  and  he  who 
casts  it  aside  and  exposes,  with  Timon,  the  soul  within,  at  least  ren- 
ders a  greater  moral  service  to  mankind  than  all  the  sectarian  speeches 
at  Exeter  Hall  in  a  century ;  aye  more,  infinitely  more,  than  all  the 
90  called  philanthropy  of  the  day  could  achieve,  although  its  tocsin 
arouses  at  once  men,  women,  children,  and  cash. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  much  I  should  recommend  the  old- 
fashioned  bladder,  especially  if  folded  and  tied  round  a  quill  for  the 
neck,  as  done  by  one  colourman^  if  not  more,  and  how  much  I  detest 
the  namby  pamby  frippery  of  tubes,  entailing  as  they  do  a  real  injury 
to  many,  if  not  all,  pigments;  but,  I  must  add,  the  older  practice  of 
powder  colours,  merely  ground  finely  in  turpentine  and  left  dry,  for 
the  mixture  of  the  artist  himself,  stcundum  arkm,  is  preferable  to 
either;  and  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  conviction  that  a  kindly  at- 
tention to,  and  faith  in,  these  facts,  the  result  of  many  years  arduous, 
costly,  and  incessant  enquiry,  and  in  promulgating  which  I  have  no 
personal  interests  at  stake,  will  ensure  a  simplification  of  the  art,  a 
defence  against  empirical  trickery,  and  its  final  success. 

I  have  stated  the  only  bad  quality  of  wax,"  its  disposition  to  shrink 
and  flatten,  if  not  cup,  on  (he  surface  when  joined  to  oil  in  painting. 
It  has,  however,  many  good  and  recommendatory  properties,  and  to  it 
alone,  I  believe,  we  owe  the  existence  at  all  of  many  of  Reynolds's 
beautiful  pictures ;  nay  many  damaged  ones  in  which  it  had  been  used 
were  probably  injured  by  a  too  rapidly  applied  coat  of  exterior  var- 
nish ;  for  in  proportion  as  slow  dryers  and  tough  materials  are  used 
should  be  the  length  of  extra  time  allowed  before  varnishing  at  all ; 
and  asphaltumf  alike  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  his  career,  be 
shunned. 


October  Brd,  1844. 


WiLHELM  D*  WiNTERTON. 


7   Hanrqr,  In  Cfttherioe  Street,  Strand. 

•  Wax  might  be  made  Intensely  osefal  In  protecUng  the  backs  of  pictaret,  generally 
nearly  in  contact  with  walla,  wbetlier  damp  or  dry,  for  the  backs  are  the  most  Tulnerable 
parts,  and  yet,  hitherto,  neglected  *  In  toto,*  and  more  might  be  done.  I  remember,  some 
twenty  yean  ago,  a  Bl r.  Dinsdale  giving  to  Ibe  Commtssionera  of  the  Nary  Board,  a  plan 
for  protecting  canvas  from  dry  rot  and  mildew,  by  soaking  it  in  tan  liquor,  as  the  Vene- 
tians, I  believe,  did  with  their  picture  canvas,  and  the  Dutch  now  do,  with  all  their  sails 
in  the  fishing  marine. 

%*  In  my  first  paper,  of  last  month,  by  the  accidental  omiasion  of  interlineaUons,  when 
speaking  o!  lesd.  I  appear  to  say,  **  Fluke  white  or,  what  is  better,  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
lead.**— The  sentence  was  intended  to  read  thu*,— **  Flake  while  or,  what  Is  better,  German 
kremnltz,— the  sulphate,  though  beautiful,  bt- ing  deceptive  i  and  muriate  of  lead  a  French 
folly— which  is  not  only  very  yellow  (in  fact  a  patent  yellow  made  without  heat)  but,  In- 
stead of  defying  sulphuretted  hydrogen  changes  Instantly  before  It.*' 

tvt  Another,  a  singular,  and  special  instance  of  the  "  rising  of  oil,"  and  its  conse> 
qnences,  In  setting  at  nought  the  "  inherent  permanence  of  ultramarine  **  was  presented 
to  my  noUce  yesterday  {  an  excellent  landscape  in  the  possession  of  a  highly  gifted  friend, 
painted  by  the  late  Reverend  John  Thompson,  after  the  mixed  fashion  of  many  of  the 
Venetian  masters,  viz.,  with  a  vehicle  of  thick  size,  from  boiled  gluten  of  wheat,  ttith  a 
'*  little**  aceUc  add  to  assist  Its  solubility— then  glaied  in  oil  with  ordinary  MacGellup. 
This  landscape,  I  say,  presents  "yellow,  horny  clouds"  for  "warm  white  ones{"  and,  a 
*' profhsely  dense  ultramarine  blue  sky,  markedly  green'"  Mr.  Thompson  wss  an  ex. 
cellent  painter,  had  high  prices ;  and,  merited  them  ;  he  scrupled  not  to  expend  twenty 
guineas  worth  of  ultramarine  over  single  pictures  ;  yet,  was  his  glorious  spirit  robbed  of 
more  than  half  its  reward  from  his  reliance  on  "  iulierent  permanence  of  colour  in  oil 
painting :"  when,  had  he  glased  with  poppy  oil  and  the  "  spirituous  dryer,"  before  spoken 
of  as  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  CommisBion  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  publication,  and 
henceforth  to  be  prepared  by  Messra.  Winior  and  Newton,  arUsts  colourmen  to  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  then  varnished,  at  the  proper  time,  his  picture  would 
have  liv^  at  least  690  or  600  yeara  with  its  ori^tlnal  blu«  sky.  relieved  by  white  and  float- 
ing clouda,  which  now,  alas.  In  despite  of  his  bold  pencil  and  vivid  colouring,  look  scarcely 
better  than  a  daub  of  Roaa  de  Tivoli,  at  least,  to  Inexperienced  eyes. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATORY  OF  PARIS. 

Translated  for  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects  Journal  from  a  Report 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  jirago. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude  has  asked  of  the  Chamber  a  grant  of  £3,760  for  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Paris.  This  sura  will  serve  to  erect  at  Ihe  top  of  the 
slightly  elevated  eastern  tower  of  the  edifice,  a  hemispherical  turning 
cap,  under  which  powerful  telescopes  may  be  arranged,  and  applied 
with  exactness  to  the  great  astronomical  phenomena  discovered  of 
late  years.  The  Committee  has  therefore  thought  it  right  to  take 
this  occasion  for  casting  a  rapid  view  over  the  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  National  Observatory. 

When,  a  short  time  after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Lewis  XIV.  determined,  at  the  request  of  Colbert,  to  erect  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Paris,  no  national  establishment  of  this  kind  was  then  in 
existence.  The  astronomers  in  the  several  countries,  confined  to  their 
own  resources,  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  inferior  instruments,  and 
to  place  them  in  inconvenient  and  often  unstable  edifices,  and  no  sys- 
tematic and  regular  course  could  therefore  be  undertaken  or  pursued. 
The  plan  of  erecting  our  national  observatory  was  fixed  in  1667,  and 
in  the  month  of  June  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  regulated  the 
exact  orientations  of  the  several  faces  of  the  edifice.  The  masonry 
works  beean  only  in  1668,  and  the  building  was  finished  on  the  14th 
Sept.  1671,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  two  millions  of  livres,  or  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  after 
such  an  enormous  expenditure  France  would  have  possessed  an  ob- 
servatory worthy  of  science  and  herself;  it  was  not  however  so.  The 
architect  had  laid  down  the  plan  of  the  edifice  without  suflBciently 
consulting  the  observers,  and  their  complaints  arrived  slowly  or  were 
not  listened  to.  Claude  Perrault  although  he  had  not  yet  constructed 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  found  himself  more  powerful  than  all  the 
French  astronomers  put  together,  and  rejected  with  pertuoacity  and 
hauteur  arrangements  of  which  Colbert  himself  had  acknowledged  the 
utility ;  he  resisted  in  fact  the  great  minister  himself,  in  order  not  to 
break,  as  he  said,  the  architectonic  lines,  or  produce  any  interruption 
to  the  harmony  and  regularity  of  the  masses.  These  idle  assertions 
unhappily  carried  the  day  over  the  well  founded  provisions  and  re- 
marks of  men  of  science,  and  it  is  said  that  that  sometimes  happens 
even  in  our  own  time.  The  Committee  would  show  too  much  severity 
towards  the  roan  of  genius  to  whom  Paris  owes  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  if  it  did  not  at  once  state  that  at  the  time  when  Perrault  pre- 
pared himself,  by  executii^  the  modest  edifice  of  the  Faubonrs  St, 
Jacques,  for  the  works  which  were  to  immortalize  him,  the  art  of  ob- 
serving had  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  and  that  astronomers 
were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  measures  of 
angular  height  obtained  with  gnomons*  It  may  be  added  that  very 
favourable  and  decided  opinions,  obtained  in  Italy  from  a  celebrated 
authority,  asserted  the  utility  of  this  apparatus,  and  also  of  an  interior 
colossal  sun-dial,  so  that  the  great  rooms  now  unused  in  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory, and  the  heaviness  of  appearance  of  the  north  fafade,  which 
has  been  so  severely  criticised,  must  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  tho 
architect  alon^. 

The  eastern  tower,  left  without  roofing,  and  the  large  room  called 
the  meridian  room,  served  to  receive  the  non-achromatic  telescopes^ 
16  or  20  yards  long,  to  which  observers  towards  the  end  of  the  17ib 
century  resorted  when  they  wished  to  study  the  physical  constitatioo 
of  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  Excited  by  the  singularity  of  the 
discoveries  with  which  these  large  instruments  had  enriched  science, 
astronomers  and  opticians  endeavoured  to  make  still  larger  ones. 
Some  were  soon  produced  very  long,  and  with  very  large  openings. 
In  fact  one  of  them  was  98  metres  (800  French  feet  or  32  U  English) 
feet  in  length.  The  new  edifice  not  being  then  capable  of  receiving 
or  supporting  them,  they  were  set  up  in  the  open  air  on  roasts  of 
great  height,  and  in  the  garden  a  colossal  wooden  tower  was  raised, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  Marly  engine  a  short  time  before  supplied 
the  water  for  the  reservoirs  at  Versailles.  One  experiment  in  ub- 
serving  was  to  put  the  object  glass  at  the  upper  end  of  these  roasts, 
or  of  the  high  tower,  the  observer  holding  the  eye  glass  in  his  hand  ; 
the  telescope  reduced  to  these  two  extreme  pieces  was  therefore 
without  a  tube.  Difficulties,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  rendered 
fruitless  these  essays,  the  most  considerable  in  the  annals  of  science. 
It  was  evident,  ^  priori,  that  the  observer  could  not  concentrate,  with 
the  requisite  precision,  two  crystalline  lenses  unconnected  between 
themselves  by  any  rigid  medium.  The  necessity  of  observii^,  when 
such  apparatus  was  employed,  a  few  minutes  only  before  the  passage 
of  stars  to  the  meridian  and  a  few  minutes  after  would  besides  bare 
prevented  any  longcontinued  and  systematic  researches. 

The  defects  inherent  in  Perrault's  edifice  became  particularly  m&ni* 
fest  at  the  time  when  it  was  felt  necessary  to  apply  meridian  Inttni* 
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menu  to  obterTation  of  tfae  tUrs.  Thus,  in  1792,  no  place  in  the 
large  bailding  could  be  found  adapted  to  receive  a  mural  quadrant  of 
six  feet  radius ;  an  enclosure  covered  with  vaults  entirely  closed  and 
having  walls  of  extreme  thickness  and  considerable  height  would  no* 
where  have  allowed  a  continuous  meridian  openine«  through  which  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  discover  all  the  stars  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith  at  the  time  of  their  culmination.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  set  up  an  externa!  chamber  contieuous  to 
the  eastern  tower.  In  1742  the  same  difficulty  occurred  with  regard 
to  a  moveable  quadrant,  and  a  second  chamber  was  put  up  alongside  of 
the  other.  A  few  years  after,  in  1760,  a  little  turret  with  a  turning 
roof  was  erected,  to  the  south  of  the  two  former  appendations,  in 
order  to  facilitate  observations  of  corresponding  altitudes  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  exact  time  of  phenomena.  These  three  little 
rooms,  constructed  with  extreme  parsimony  and  without  durability, 
for  many  years  formed  the  real  observatory  at  Paris.  The  majestic 
edifice  of  Perrault  towered  over  these  hovels,  but  it  only  constituted 
to  make  use  of  an  expression  of  the  time,  a  show  observatory. 

This  great  observatory,  moreover,  like  most  of  the  other  monuments 
of  the  capital,  had  suffered  from  the  carelessness  and  inattention 
which  characteriied  the  latter  years  of  Lewis  XV.  In  1770  it  was 
failing  into  ruins.  Care  was  obliged  to  be  taken  in  entering  the 
rooms,  particularly  after  a  thaw,  and  the  walls  and  arches  were  falling 
to  pieces,  ruined  by  the  rain  water.  The  incessant  applications  of 
Cassini  the  Fourth,  backed  by  the  reports  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences, 
were  at  last  listened  to,  in  1775,  by  M.  D'An^pvillers.  This  en- 
lightened minister  determined  that  the  restoration  of  the  edifice 
should  be  forthwith  attended  to.  For  more  than  a  century  the  astro- 
nomers in  their  various  pursuits  had  had  to  suffer  from  the  bad  ar- 
rangements of  the  old  observatory.  This  explains  why  Cassini  pro- 
posed to  pull  down  all  the  building  above  the  meridian  room  story. 
M.  IVAngivillers,  however,  strongly  objected  to  this.  The  work  of 
Perrault,  said  the  minister,  from  its  imposing  mass  and  severe  style, 
most  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  capital.  It  was 
not  possible  to  propose  seriously  to  Lewis  XVL  to  destroy  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  nis  forefather,  a  monument  which  was  not  yet  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  where  besides  the  great  king  had  used  to  go  and 
observe  in  person.  Further,  the  Intendant  General  of  Crown  Build- 
ings might  nave  rejected  any  plan  of  demolition  on  other  grounds— on 
those  of  brilliant  scientific  remembrances.  It  was  in  this  building, 
then  condemned  to  the  hammer,  that  Picard,  rejecting  the  ancient 
pinnulae,  applied  telescopes  provided  with  wires  to  graduated  instru- 
ments, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  exactness  of  modem  obser- 
vations. It  was  there,  also,  that  the  life  of  astronomers  was  doubled, 
if  we  are  allowed  the  expression,  by  showing  that  the  stars  could  be 
as  well  observed  in  the  brightest  sunshine  as  in  the  depths  of  night. 
It  was  in  the  building  threatened  with  destruction  that  Picard  and 
Anzout,  bringing  into  use  the  filar  micrometer  of  their  invention,  for 
the  first  time  calculated  with  precision  the  angular  diameter  of  the 
star?,  and  thus  surmounted  difficulties  against  which  the  genius  of 
Archimedes  had  failed.  The  rooms  of  which  the  demolition  was  pro- 
posed had  been  witness  of  the  experiments  and  minute  preparations 
which  were  requisite  before  attempting  with  any  chance  of  success, 
the  celebrated  measurements,  executed  in  France,  Peru,  and  Lapland, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  size  and  figure  of  the  earth. 
Richer  observed  there  the  rate  of  his  pendulum  before  starting  for 
Cayenne;  he  verified  it  there  after  his  return,  and  ascertained  by 
means  of  these  comparisons  a  capital  phenomenon,  that  the  weight  of 
bodies  is  affected  as  they  approach  the  equator.  J.  D.  Cassini,  shel- 
tered by  the  same  roofs,  laid  down  the  remarkable  laws  of  the  libration 
of  the  moon,  discovered  four  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  the  movements 
of  rotation  of  these  new  stars  and  those  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
flattening  of  that  immense  planet,  and  the  zodiacal  light  It  was,  in 
fine«  in  tnose  halls  that  the  first  serious  suspicion  arose  touching  the 
successive  propagation  of  light,  and  it  was  by  means  of  observations 
of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  made  from  the  windows  of 
the  Paris  Obserratoiy,  that  Roemer,  an  astronomer  of  the  Academy, 
gave  the  first  approximate  data  of  the  velocity  of  a  luminous  ray,  a 
result  which,  by  being  carefully  perfected  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
assiduous  researches,  has  been  definitively  fixed  at  200,000  miles 
per  second.  In  any  country,  feeling  an  enlightened  love  for  science, 
such  remembrances  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  save  the  most 
defective  Observatory  from  destruction. 

The  promise  of  restoration  obtained  from  Messrs.  De  Breteuil  and 
lyAngivillers  began  to  take  effect  in  1777,  on  the  small  closets  on  tiie 
east  tower.  These  first  works,  Vfirj  restricted  in  plan,  were  carried 
oat  in  a  still  more  stinted  manner.  On  the  other  hand  the  restoration 
of  Perrault's  edifice,  planned  with  grandeur  by  the  two  architects 
Brebion  and  Renard,  was  effected  from  1786  to  1798,  so  as  to  defy  cen- 
turies.   From  1793  to  1 830  the  buildings  of  the  Observatory  received 


no  improvement  worthy  of  note,  but  the  wretched  building  which 
masked  it  on  all  sides  were  demolished.  In  the  same  period  were 
executed  the  magnificent  avenue  which  leads  from  the  north  fa9ade  to 
the  Luxembourg  Palace ;  the  mound,  forming  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  the  planted  terrace,  well  adapted  for  magnetic  and  meteoro- 
logic  observations ;  and  the  gates,  railings,  and  retaining  walls  which 
now  isolate  and  enclose  the  Observatory  and  its  appendages. 

In  1832  works  more  directly  useful  to  astronomy  followed  up  these 
measures.  In  the  course  of  1831  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs,  determined  that  our  national 
observatory  should  be  on  a  par  with  the  most  celebrated  observatories 
in  Europe.  The  Chamber  voted  spontaneously,  and  in  one  sum,  a 
grant  double  that  asked  by  the  minister.  This  grant  allowed  not 
merely  the  simple  repairs  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the  original 
moderate  request,  but  the  complete  rebuilding  of  the  observing  rooms 
on  the  east  tower.  A  little  while  after  the  Chamber  voted  a  large, 
convenient,  and  richly  decorated  theatre,  which  has  been  ably  joined 
on  to  the  other  buildings  by  its  skilful  architect,  and  to  which  the  love 
of  astronomy  draws  a  large  audience.  The  rotunda  with  the  moveable 
roof  dates  from  the  same  time,  and  is  constructed  on  the  upper  ter- 
race ;  in  it  is  now  raised  a  fine  parallactic  instrument.  We  are  stating 
the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  in  Europe,  when  we 
assert  that  Uie  new  rooms  for  meridian  observations  unite  convenience 
and  durability  to  elegance,  and  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  present  day. 

It  was  not  only  the  state  of  disrepair  of  the  fine  buildings  of  Per- 
rault, and  Uie  restricted  size  of  the  temporary  erections  added  to  the 
old  works,  which,  in  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  grieved  every  French- 
man animated  with  patriotic  feeling;  but  everywhere,  down  to  a  late 
date,  the  eye  was  struck  with  instruments  almost  exclusively  foreign. 
If  we  looked  at  the  telescopes  they  bore  the  names  of  Caropani, 
Borelli,  Hartzoecher,  Huygens,  DoUond  and  Short.  The  mural  circles, 
the  meridian  glasses,  and  the  great  repeating  circles,  were  the  work 
of  Sisson,  Bird,  Ramsden  or  Reichenbach.  The  astronomical  clocks 
alone  proceeded  from  the  shops  of  our  countrymen.  Now,  all  the 
large  instruments  of  the  Paris  Observatory  are  French,  and  without 
having  sacrificed  exactness  to  national  selMove  (for  such  a  sacrifice 
wouldhave  been  a  great  piece  of  dupery),  we  only  see  on  the  faces  of 
the  eastaspect  walls,  or  on  the  columns  of  the  high  or  low  rooms, 
magnificent  divided  circles,  meridian  and  equatorial  instruments  of 
Fortin  and  Grambey,  and  every  one  can  observe  that  the  large  achio- 
matic  telescopes,  sheltered  under  the  vaults  of  the  old  building,  have 
been  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Lerebours  and  Cauchoix.  What 
has  been  tne  real  origin  of  this  radical  transformation,  where  our 
former  inferiority  appeared  so  well  established,  so  sanctioned,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  must  last  for  ever?  The  answer  is  very  easy.  We 
said  to  the  French  workmen— Do  not  seriously  care  for  the  universal 
opinion  as  to  an  asserted  innate  superiority  which  the  workmen  of 
Ei^and  and  Germany  have  over  you ;  go  boldly  to  work !  These 
words  were  listened  to,  and  their  success  has  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. In  our  country,  to  dare  is  almost  always  synonimous  with  to 
succeeds 

Of  late  years  all  the  governments  in  Europe  seemed  to  have  agreed 
to  improve  the  old  observatories  and  form  new  ones.  In  England, 
Greenwich,  already  so  justly  celebrated,  has  received  a  great  increase 
of  plant  and  stafil  Now  the  observatories  of  Edinburgh,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Dublin,  and  Armagh,  may  almost  rival  that  which  Flamsteed, 
Halley,  Bradley,  Maskelyne,  and  Pond  have  made  illustrious,  and 
which  is  fortunately  still  in  very  good  hands.  Analogous  establish- 
ments, on  a  vast  scale,  have  been  erected  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Sydney  and  Madras.  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  without  infring- 
ing truth,  to  class  among  the  great  English  observatories  that  founded 
by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.» 

The  Neapolitan  government  did  not  think  it  had  done  its  duty 
towards  science  even  after  having  constructed  the  great  observatory 
at  Palermo,  to  which  Piazzi  so  gloriously  attached  his  name  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  A  fine  astronomical  observatory  has  within 
the  last  few  years  been  constructed  at  Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples. 
A  meteorological  and  physical  observatory  is  now  being  erected  on 
the  side  of  Vesuvius.  The  observatories  of  Florence,  Milan,  Padua, 
Turin,  and  Vienna  would  be  open  to  criticbm,  perhaps,  if  we  looked 
at  the  buildings  only ;  but,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the 
directors,  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  instruments,  would  suggest 
unlimited  praise.  Every  one  knows  the  successful  exertions  which 
the  Belgian  government  has  made  to  provide  the  city  of  Brussels 
with  an  observatory  worthy  of  our  day.    Every  one  knows  too  that 

1  M.  Arago  has  not  alluded  to  the  other  tromeroae  and  excellent  obtenratorles  raunlfl. 
cenUj  maintained  by  private  Indhrldaalfl,  the  Eari  of  Roaae*  Lord  Wriothealey,  Sir  John 
Henchel»Mr.Blahop,Treasnrcror  the  Royal  Aitronomlcal  Society,  Sir  Thomas  Brls- 
bsne^  &c.  &cw— Trtosiator. 
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the  new  obseryatory  of  Geneva  takes  a  part  successfully  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  Deomark  possesses  at  Altooa  a  model  astronomical 
observatory.  Bavaria  can  equally  pride  itself  on  the  establishment 
founded  near  Munich*  and  Hanover  on  that  of  Gottlngen.  The  obser- 
vatory of  Hamburgh  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  In  Prussia  the  courses 
of  the  stars  are  studied,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  at 
Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  in  particular  at  Konigsberg.  The  instru- 
ments are  excellent,  and  the  buildings  constructed  on  purpose,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  minute  requisitions  of  modem  science.  In  this  gene- 
ral career  of  emulation,  by  which  the  most  magnificent  of  sciences 
everywhere  profits,  Russia  has  placed  herself  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  very  useful  observatories  at  Dorpat,  Abo, 
KieflT,  Kazan,  and  Nicolaieff,  on  the  Black  Sea,  she  has  just  caused  to 
be  built  a  true  monument  on  the  top  of  the  Pulkova  hill,  near  St 
Peter^urg.  This  splendid  central  observatory  of  Rtissia  has  cost 
more  than  two  millions  of  rubles  (£200,000),  and  among  its  finest  in- 
struments is  to  be  observed  a  telescope  bought  at  Munich  for  80,000 
rubles  (£8,000). 

If  discontented  dispositions  believe  that  such  a  great  number  of 
observatories  is  useless,  we  would  undeceive  them  by  observing  how 
much  more  rapidly  the  field  of  science  has  been  extended  than  the 
means  of  investigation.  We  would,^  for  instance,  observe  that  looking 
at  first  only  to  the  stars  perpetually  visible,  more  than  150,000  stars, 
formerly  wrongly  called  fixed  stars,  are  displaced  each  year,  in  pro* 
portions  of  which  it  is  incessantly  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
value ;  and  that  milliards  of  stars,  hitherto  neglected  on  account  of 
their  excessive  smallness,  now  attract  the  attention  of  astronomers, 
and  seem  intended  to  unveil  the  mysterious  wonders  of  the  firmament, 
and  that  as  to  comets,  of  such  short  appearance  that  they  must  be  ob- 
served of  a  sudden,  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  against  the  long 
cloudy  atmospheres,  which  in  Europe,  sometimes  render  observation 
impossible  at  a  given  spot  for  some  weeks.  Besides,  was  it  not 
natural  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  every  nation  should  have  the 
noble  ambition  of  taking  part  in  astronomical  discoveries,  those  of 
which  mankind  should  ^  the  most  justly  proud,  on  account  of  their 
certainty,  magnificence  and  utility.  In  France,  moreover,  in  this 
respect  we  are  far  from  prodigality;  set  aside  the  observatonr  of 
Marseilles,  often  paralysed  by  the  bad  state  of  the  building,  and  the 
observatory,  nearly  finished,  which  the  municipal  corporation  of  Tou- 
louse have  just  erected  with  such  rare  intelligence  and  such  great 
liberality,  and  what  have  we  got  left?  The  establishment  in  the 
capital,  in  favour  of  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  now  asks  a 
special  vote. 

Taken  altogether  the  ardour  which  is  exhibited  in  the  present  day,^ 
by  those  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  achromatic  telescopes  and 
large  divided  instruments  of  observation,  has  contributed  more  to  the 
progress  of  astronomy  than  the  exertions  of  all  the  governments  in 
Europe,  in  constructing  new  observatories  and  in  modifying  the  form 
and  arrangements  of  the  old  ones.  The  first  telescopes  of  the  poor 
optician  of  Middleburg,  who  invented  those  wonderful  instruments, 
had  only  a  foot  and  a  half  focal  distance.  The  telescopes  with  which 
Galileo  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus 
hardly  magnified  seven  times.  In  none  of  the  instruments  of  the  im- 
mortal Florentine  did  the  linear  magnification  exceed  thirty-two 
times.  Huygens  and  Cassini  possessed  telescopes  which  magnified  a 
hundredfold,  and  they  only  reached  this  proportion  by  extending  the 
focal  distance  to  8  yards.  A  little  later  an  object  glass  was  brought  out 
by  Auzout  which  magnified  600  times,  but  had  300  feet  focal  distance ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  notwithstanding  a  thousand  clever  con- 
trivances, the  management  of  a  telescope  in  length  equal  to  the  heisht 
of  the  spire  of  the  Invalides  would  present  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  opticians  discouraged  directed  their  whole  attention,  in  imitation 
of  Newton,  to  reflecting  telescopes.  Very  good  instruments  of  this 
kind  were  executed,  but  of  very  restricted  size.  In  1758,  JohnDollond, 
the  son  of  a  French  refugee  weaver,  executed  in  England  what  New- 
ton had  declared  to  be  impossible,  namely,  telescopes  depriving  the 
images  of  stars  of  the  rainbow  borders  which  all  simple  objects  en* 
genaer.  Achromatic  telescopes  of  small  dimensions  were  found  to 
magnify  as  much  as  the  200  or  300  feet  object  glasses  of  Dampani, 
Borelli  andAuzout,  and  attention  was  then  exclusively  turned  to  them. 
The  English,  whose  manufacturers  could  alone  produce  flint  glass 
without  streaks  or  strife,  became  possessed  of  the  supply  of  achromatic 
telescopes  for  the  whole  world.  The  skill  of  our  neighbonrsy  how- 
ever»  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  not  such  as  to  produce  for  the  use 
of  opticians  pure  discs  of  flint  and  crown  glass  more  than  6  inches 
diameter.  Tne  images  produced  by  a  six-inch  glass  not  having  in- 
tensity enough  to  magnify  the  planets  so  much  as  the  wants  of  science 
required^  recourse  was  again  bad  to  reflecting  telescopes*    It  was 
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then  that  the  colossal  instruments  were  produced,  at  the  expense  of 
the  King  of  England,  which  have  immortahzed  Herschel.  Achromatic 
telescopes  were  necessarily  again  in  vogue  when  the  Swiss  workman 
in  a  fi^lass  work  near  Munich  succeeded  in  making  flint  glass  without 
streaks.  Stimulated  by  the  skill  with  which  Fraunhofer  turned  the 
glass  to  accoun^  the  English  government  endeavoured  but  in  vaio,  to 
recover  possession  of  a  branch  of  trade  which  it  had  allowed  to  be 
carried  off.  The  most  powerful  telescopes  now  used,  even  in  the 
English  observatories,  are  made  in  the  shops  of  Paris  and  Munich. 

The  largest  achromatic  telescope  known  has  only  14  inches  aper- 
ture. The  effect  of  such  an  instrument  it  seems  might  be  equalled 
and  even  surpassed,  within  accessible  sizes,  by  reflecting  telescopes. 
Lord  Rosse,  a  wealthy  peer  in  Ireland,  is  therefore  now  expeading, 
with  infinite  ardour  and  remarkable  perspicuity,  enormous  soon  in 
experiments  on  the  construction  of  telescopes  of  unused  dimensions. 
Things  had  reached  this  point  when  Messrs.  Gumaud  and  Bontemps 
presented  to  the  Academv  of  Sciences  masses  of  crown  and  flint  glass 
19  inches  diameter,  which  seemed  free  from  bubbles  and  streaks^  and 
these  artisans  engage  to  supply  such  masses  even  a  yard  wide*  On 
the  other  hand,  opticians  generously  place  at  the  disposal  of  learned 
societies  the  mechanical  means  which  they  posifess  of  modelling, 
softening,  and  polishing  these  gigantic  lenses.  The  most  eminent 
workman  in  our  country  also  has  promised  to  direct  the  undertaking* 
In  a  brief  space  of  time,  if  the  Uhamber  carries  the  motion  of  the 
Minister  of  Pnbllc  Works,  French  astronomers  will  possess  leflectiiig 
telescopes  superior  to  anything  which  yet  exists,  superior  indeed  t0 
anything  that  the  most  ardent  imagination  could  last  year  have  dared 
to  hope.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  parallactic  stand  and  the  tucning  roof 
of  the  east  tower  will  allow  us  to  turn  to  account  several  telescopes 
which  the  difficulty  of  managing  now  leaves  unused. 

Will  the  discoveries  which  great  instruments  presage  be  biiHiaot 
enough  to  justify  so  much  trouble  and  such  great  expense  ?  If  we 
quote  a  few  facts,  the  Chamber  will  be  able  to  reply  for  itself.  Till 
of  late  years  we  had  not  succeeded  in  determining  the  real  distance 
of  a  single  star.  All  that  astronomers  knew  was  a  limit  within  which 
none  of  these  stars  could  be  situated.  Now,  by  means  of  observationi^ 
which  will  become  easy  with  the  large  telescopes  which  the  Board  of 
Longitude  hopes  soon  to  possess,  the  true  distance  of  one  star  is  known. 
The  small  star  called  the  61st  of  Cvgnus  is  so  distant  from  the  earth 
that  its  li^ht  takes  ten  years  to  reach  us.  This  star,  therefore,  if  sud- 
denly annihilated  would  be  seen  ten  years  after  the  catastrophe.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  light  runs  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  per 
second,  that  the  number  of  seconds  contained  in  a  day  b  86,400^  that 
the  year  contains  865  days  and  a  quarter,  that  the  product  of  these 
three  numbers  is  to  be  multiplied  by  ten  to  ascertain  in  miles  the  in- 
terval which  separates  us  in  a  straight  line  from  the  61st  of  Cygpu% 
and  it  will  be  natural  that  astronomers  should  pride  themselves  onsueh 
a  result,  and  that  they  should  desire  to  apply  to  other  stars  their  mag- 
nificent operations  of  surveying.  Large  telescopes  with  parallactic 
fittingi  and  of  high  magnifying  powers  will  enable  us  to  perfect  our 
observations  on  the  fixed  stars.  The  fact  is  now  establbbed  that  the 
stars  of  almost  all  the  binary  groups  are  dependent  on  each  other* 
forming  systems  of  suns,  generally  coloured,  revolving  around  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.  The  exact  measure  of  these  morementi 
of  rotation,  combined  with  the  determination  of  the  real  distance  of 
the  two  grouped  stars,  would  mathematically  conduce  to  a  knowledm 
of  the  sum  of  the  two  masses.  When  by  a  series  of  irrefragable  £- 
ductions  mathematicians  and  astronomers  succeeded  in  ftidlng  that 
the  mass  of  the  sun  is  equal  to  355,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  or,  in 
other  terms,  when  they  recognized  that  the  radiant  starv  placed  in  the 
scale  of  an  immense  balance,  would  require  for  its  equilibrium  In  the 
opposite  scale  355,000  globes  such  as  the  one  we  inhabit,  the  world  was 
struck  dumb  with  astomshment.  We  can  assert  that  still  more  will  yet 
be  done.  Men  determined  formerly  the  mass  of  a  star  which  shows  it- 
self as  an  immense  globe,  a  star  around  which  the  earth  revolves,  a  star 
which  governs  by  its  attractions,  that  is  to  say  by  an  action  dependent 
on  its  mass,  all  the  planetary  movements.  Eveiy  one,  a  prioru  cotthl 
have  vaguely  foreseen  some  connection  which  might  lead  to  the  de* 
sired  result.  Now,  the  question  is  to  calculate  the  masses  of  ceftain 
suns,  suns  belonging  to  other  systems,  suns  placed  at  distances  which 
confound  the  imagination,  suns  which  under  the  telescope  present  no 
appreciable  diameter,  suns  which  the  mere  thickness  of  a  spider's 
web  will  conceal  from  the  sight  of  an  observer — ^here  the  stcength  of 
science  will  be  shown  in  all  its  majesty.  The  astronomer  provided 
with  a  telescope  of  large  opening  and  high  magnifying  power,  mounted 
parallactically,  and  delicately  f^overued  by  a  clock,  will  still  find  afidd 
of  research^  almost  untouched,  in  the  vast  and  varied  nebufosities  with 
which  the  heavens  are  sown.  He  will  study  the  progress  of  concen- 
tration in  the  phosphorescent  matter;  he  will  mm  Uie  period  of 
ounding  in  the  external  contours  the  period  of  the  appearance 
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of  the  central  lumiuoos  nucleus;  the  period  at  which  this  nu- 
cleus, becoming  brillianti  iv^l  remain  OIHJ  surrounded  by  a  slight 
nebulosity ;  a^d  the  period  at  which  this  nebulosity  in  its  turn  will  be 
condensed,  and  the  observer  will  have  followed  the  birth  of  a  star  in 
all  its  phases.  Other  regions  of  the  heavens  will  show  by  what  laws 
these  same  stars  weaken,  and  end  by  disappearing  altogether. — With* 
out  leaving  our  solar  system,  a  large  telescope  promises  discoveries  of 
another  kind,  not  less  interesting.  We  k^QW  very  little  as  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  Venus,  or  of  the  very  high  mountains  with  which  that 
globe,  nearly  as  big  as  the  earth,  appears  covered.  The  snowy  spots 
which  spring  up,  grow,  lessen,  and  aisappear  periodically,  sometimes 
at  one  pole  of  rotation  of  Mars  and  sometimes  at  the  other,  according 
as  the  sun  is  in  such  or  such  a  hemisphere  of  the  ruddy  planet,  have 
not  been  suflSciently  studied.  With  large  telescopes  what  is  still 
doubtful  would  appear  manifest,  what  has  only  been  half  seen  would 
become  evident.  Although  Jupiter  has  not  been  yet  assiduously  ex* 
plored  by  means  of  instruments  with  large  opeqings  and  high  magoi- 
(S^i°g  powers,  it  is  known  with  certaintv  that  there  exist  in  the  equi- 
noxial  regions  of  that  planet  winds  analogous  to  our  trade  winds,  that 
the  atmosphere  is  subjected  to  enormous  perturbations,  and  that  the 
clouds  are  sometimes  carried  along  with  a  speed  of  240  miles  an  hour. 
If  observations  made  in  an  off-hand  way,  with  middling  instruments, 
have  led  to  such  carious  results,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  assi- 
duity united  with  power.  The  mysterious  ring  of  Saturn,  that  con- 
tinuous bridge  without  piers,  30^000  miles  wide  and  less  than  250  miles 
thick— a  bridge  whioh  at  all  points  is  20^000  miles  distant  from  the 
planet  it  surrounds,  certainly  reserves  capital  discoveries  for  him  who 
can  follow  it  in  all  its  piliases  with  a  very  hiiib  naffnifyipg  power. 
The  coatiuual  observation  of  the  briUi^nt  satefiites  of  Jupiter  has  so 
much  enriched  science  that  we  must  expect  as  much  ^om  the  unin- 
terrupted obftervation  of  the  sa^telUtes  of  Saturn  and  flerscheU  The 
continuous  examination  of  the  movements  of  those  microscopic  satel- 
lites is  now  impossible  ip  every  observatory,  on  aocouni  o|  the  too 
limited  power  of  the  telescopes.  The  stndy  of  the  continual  change 
of  form  to  which  comets  are  subjected,  ought  it  would  seeini  to  en- 
lighten us  on  the  phyucal  condition  of  t^  ethereal  space.  If  tips 
stu^y  has  until  now  made  little  progress,  it  is  only  attributable  to  the 
want  of  power  in  the  instruments  with  which  astronomers  have  been 
compelled  to  observe  those  nebulous  stars. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  sketch  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected 
Orom  the  application  of  very  large  telescopes  to  the  observation  of 
the  moon.  1093i  mountains  on  our  satellite  have  been  exact^ 
measured.  Of  this  number  22  exceed  Mount  Blanc  in  height,  and 
that  it  is  known  is  8000  yards  high.  One  of  them,  Doerfel,  reaches 
4700  yards,  the  top  of  Newton  i$00yardS|  and  of  Casatus  4300  yards. 
The  cvaterform  constitution  of  most  of  the  regions  of  the  moon  has  not 
been  studied  with  less  care;  the  depth  of  each  crater  and  t)ie  height 
of  the  central  mound  are  now  known  with  precision^  and  astronoiners 
have  obtained  these  results  wiUi  niagnifying  powers  of  not  more  than 
two  hundredfold.  Should  we  then  fear  to  deceive  ourselves  by  plac- 
ing great  hopes  on  a  telescope  of  which  the  light  will  allow  a  magni- 
fication of  6,000  fold ;  so  as  in  fact  to  show  the  mountains  of  our  satel- 
lite as  Mount  Blanc  is  seen  from  Geneva?  last  year  Dr^  Robinson 
examined  the  moon  with  a  reflecting  telescope^  3  feet  diameter,  be- 
Umging  to  Lord  Rosse,  of  whioh  the  light  was  on\y  a  quarter  of  that 
which  would  be  possessed  by  an  achromatic  telescope  a  metre  in 
diameter.  The  magnifying  power  was  moderate,  but  the  celebrated 
aistroaomer  of  Armagh  instancy  recommended  philosophers  to  resort  to 
Ireland,  to  Pdrsonstown,  if  they  wished  to  study  the  pt\jrsical  constitu- 
tioo  of  our  satellite.  He  a^fieited  that  from  s^ch  an  examination 
leould  result  entirely  imw  information  as  to  the  mode  In  which  the 
focces  acted  which  in  our  globe  influenced  the  formation  of  volcanic 
dbtricts. 

Ut  after  havii^  beard  this  long  ennmerati^  and  observed  the 
various  researches  which  Urge  achromatic  telescopes  will  allow  ta  be 
undertaken  with  every  chance  oi  successi  the  Chamber  w^l  conde- 
scend to  remark  that  what  is  unforeseen  is  always  the  most  fruitful, 
brilliant  and  rich,  the  Chamber  will  understand  that  its  Committee 
unanimously  reconunend  a  grant  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
£3J^  to  be  employed  in  completing  the  Observatory  of  Paris. 


The  King  of  Praasia  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  Matthew 
Habershon,  Esq.,  of  London,  the  great  gold  medal  fbr  science  and  fiteratuie, 
in  token  of  His  Majesty's  Idgh  approlmtion  of  his  work  on  the  '^  Ancient 
Half-thnbered  Hooses  of  Snghmd."  Mr.  Uabeishon,  who  is  theerchitect  of 
the  church  and  other  buildings  erectbig  at  Jerusalem,  was  honoured  with  a 
kffg  private  mti  «w  with  the  mq|  ^  Ptumia#  relative  tci  these  e]^te^ve 
wonsy  on  his  ret      from  the  Holy  Land  Uit  jiear. 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES 
AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EMPIRE. 

Energy,  enterprise,  competition  lie  at  the  root  of  commerce ;  to 
carry  out  a  great  and  successful  trade,  we  must  exert  those  qualities 
not  merely  to  maintain  and  extend  our  position,  but  to  prevent  rivalry. 
However  successful  may  have  have  been  our  exertions,  however  high 
the  position  we  may  hold,  we  must  labour  on  with  the  same  activity, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  lose  our  gains ;  no  vain  pride  must  delude 
us  in  our  career.  As  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  experience  and  skill 
of  those  we  have  snpplanted,  so  should  we  be  as  ready  to  profit  by 
any  action  of  those  tryiog  to  supplant  us.  Holland  succeeded  Venice 
and  Genoa — we  have  succeeded  Holland  in  commercial  supremacy, 
but  we  must  recollect  that  we  have  many  anxious  and  active  rivals, 
nay  it  is  the  very  nature  of  successful  enterprise  to  stimulate  others  to 
clutch  the  same  giiins,  and  if  we  relax  in  our  toil  one  momenti  helf  a 
dozen  eager  nations  will  push  on  and  make  way  upon  us  in  the  strug- 
gle. At  the  same  time  every  individual  in  the  commonwealth  u  in- 
terested in  maintaining  our  position.  Let  no  one  rest  so  securely  on  his 
fancied  independence  as  to  negleet  the  prosecution  of  the  general  in- 
terests ;  the  landholder  in  the  decay  of  trade  would  lose  his  rents, 
the  stockholder  his  dividends,  the  professional  man  his  employment, 
although  at  tlie  present  moment  he  may  scarcely  feel  or  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  connection.  So,  too,  will  the  increase  of  trade  promote 
their  welfare,  as  its  decHne  would  threaten  injury. 

These  remarks  have  urged  themselves  upon' us  the  more  stronely 
in  consequence  of  the  late  triennial  Exposition  of  ArU  and  Marwfac 
iures  at  Parb.  France  is,  it  is  well  known,  not  the  leading  manufoc- 
turing  country,  but  in  setting  up  an  exhibition  to  which  all  Europe  is 
invited,  and  which  bus  no  competent  rival,  she  is  enaUed  to  make 
false  impressions,  by  which  to  advance  her  interests.  On  that  occa- 
sion Paris  was  crowded  with  strai^rs  from  every  part  of  France, 
from  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  remote  parts  of  the  continent ; 
tbe  foreigner  saw  productions  on,  which,  as  be  had  no  comparison  by 
which  to  weigh  their  value,  he  was  inclined  to  place  too  high  a  vadue ; 
the  manufacturer  received  a  stimulus  to  fresh  exertion,  and  the 
feeline  was  impressed  that  France  was  a  great  manufacturing  country, 
and  a  high  character  eiven  to  her  among  ber  customers  .ibroad.  Let 
us  not  either  neglect  tais  point  of  ch.iracter;  are  we  not  often  ready 
to  boy  French  silks,  French  ribbons,  French  shoes,  because  French  ? 
and  does  not  tbe  stamp  London  made,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or 
Sheffield  made,  produce  an  influence  among  the  remotest  tribes  of  the 
earth,  which  rival  traders  are  ever  anxious  to  supplant  by  falsification 
and  imitation.  In  political  economy,  as  in  every  department  of  morals, 
the  influence  of  character  is  great;  it  takes  a  long  while  to  obtiin  a 
character,  and  with  common  care  it  may  be  long  maintained  and  can- 
not readily  be  supplanted.  To  appreciate  the  Paris  Exposition  pro- 
perly, we  must  consider  that  our  great  customers  on  the  continent 
were  invKed  to  witness  the  competency  of  the  French  to  supply  them 
with  produce,  and  the  records  of  the  transactions  shew  that  this  result 
was  produced.  Many  goods  changed  bands,  many  new  commercial 
connections  were  formed,  and  manv  merchants  discovered  a  source 
of  supply  with  which  they  were  before  unacquainted.  To  tbe  French 
manufacturer  it  gave  this  benefit,  that  however  lowly,  instead  of  having 
to  send  travellers  to  solicit  orders  for  his  cutlery,  his  cottons,  his  silks, 
his  machinery,  in  distant  countries  of  Europe,  their  representatives 
were  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and  be  was  made  known  to  ^m. 
That  the  system  of  the  Exposition  answers  well  in  France  we  can 
easily  appreciate,  for  a  general  satisfactfon  is  expressed  with  regard 
to  it,  it  is  anticipated  with  national  anxiety,  and  carried  out  with  in- 
creased eflficiency  on  every  successive  occasion,  it  has  now,  indeed, 
reached  a  pitch  when  we  can  no  longer  regard  it  without  making 
some  serious  exertion.  When  France  was  a  close  country  during  tbe 
empire,  it  was  nothing;  while  France  was  paralyzed,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  its  commercial  classes  shaken,  under  the  restoration,  it  was 
to  us  insignificant ;  but  now,  after  tbe  revolution  of  July,  a  long  peace, 
a  prudent  monarch,  and  the  predominance  of  the  trading  interests  in 
the  government,  the  Exposition  has  taken  a  gpreat  development,  in 
conmion  with  everything  which  concerns  the  progress  of  the  country. 
The  system,  too,  has  been  imitated,  and  with  effect,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe ;  BerHn  for  Prussia  and  Leipzig  for  Saxony  have  just  held 
Polytechnic  Unions,  and  even  Lisbon  for  Portugal,  while  Austria  and 
Hungary  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  similar  institution. 

To  England,  under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  evident  that 
some  exertion  must  be  made^-local  circumstances  are  most  favourable 
— while  we  have  all  the  means  of  producing  the  most  valuable  exhibi- 
tion of  manufactures  that  ceo  be  formedi  the  renown  of  our  workmen 
will  draw  visitors  and  customers  Cmn  all  paits  oi  tbe  woild^  w/A  our 
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meaiM  of  steam  commaoicatioo  give  cheap  and  commodious  access  to 
our  shores.  We  oree,  therefore,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for 
the  formation  of  a  National  Esbibition  of  the  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Productions  of  this  country,  its  colonies  and  possessions,  to  be  held  in 
the  metropolis  at  stated  periods.  That  London  must  be  the  seat  of 
the  exhibition  is  evident,  being  the  greatest  commercial  port,  a  great 
manufacturing  city,  having  the  best  accommodation,  and  the  most  con- 
venient access  for  the  country  at  large,  and  visiters  by  steam  boat  from 
every  part  of  the  continent,  advantages  which  no  other  city  unites,  be- 
sides which  it  has  its  natural  claims  as  the  centre  of  the  national 
transactions. 

The  exhibition  would  include  the  raw  and  manufactured  produce  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  would  equally  interest  the  landed  pro- 
prietor and  the  manufacturer  in  England  and  tl:e  most  distant  co- 
lonies. 

It  would  call  on  the  landowner  for  specimens  of  grain,  rice,  straw 
for  plaiting;  cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  drugs,  hemp,  flax,  New  Zealand 
flaai  coir,  hops,  indigo,  madder,  wood,  vegetable  dyes,  cocoa  nut  and 
other  flbres,  sugar,  tea,  cocoa,  preserved  and  other  fruits,  ginger,  cin- 
namon, spices,  rapeseed,  oils,  seeds,  cabinet  and  other  timbers,  galls, 
staves,  wool,  cashmere  and  vicugna  wool,  goats'  hair,  silk,  tallow,  hides, 
furs,  horns,  the  productions  of  England,  Canada,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Ceylon,  and  Australia.  No  doubt  in  such  an  exhibition  notice 
would  be  obtained  for  many  productions  of  our  distant  possessions  now 
little  known  or  neglected. 

The  miner  would  exhibit  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
antimony,  bismuth,  manganese,  arsenic,  diamonds,  precious  stones, 
marble,  granite,  lime,  slate,  building  stone,  coal,  salt,  sand  for  el&ss, 
porcelain  clay,  and  the  many  other  mineral  objects  with  whicb  our 
empire  abounds. 

The  fishing  interests  would  be  able  to  send  whalebone,  tusks,  oil, 
seal  and  other  skins,  spermaceti,  pearls,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoiseshell, 
salt  and  pickled  fish. 

The  manufacturing  interests  would  be  represented  by  all  the  varied 
productions  of  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  and  other  great  producing  towns,  our  metals,  watches,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  machinery,  cutlery,  hardware,  plate,  jewellery, 
fire  arms, shipping,  glass,  pottery,  colours,  dyes,  cottons,  silks,  woollens, 
linens,  leather,  saddlery,  bats,  paper,  books,  stationery,  clothing,  milli- 
nery, beer,  cider,  wine, 
and  minor  productions* 


its,  pap4 
p,  canal 


nery,  beer,  cider,  wine,  soap,  candles,  and  the  many  varieties  of  these 


On  all  these  grounds  a  title  is  made  out  for  extensive  support,  but 
local  interests  are  also  concerned.  The  influx  of  strangers  to  the  me- 
tropolis would  be  ^reat,  (in  Paris  a  bed  was  scarcely  to  be  had  at  the 
time  of  the  Exposition,)  and  the  traffic  of  coach,  railway,  and  steam- 
boat proprietors  considerable. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  government,  but  its  co-opera- 
tion, in  a  general  point  of  view,  could  not  be  denied,  while  it  is  deeply 
interested  as  a  matter  of  revenue,  both  general  aud  local. 

The  objects  to  be  exhibited  would  require  a  large  locale,  either  one 
of  the  great  bazaars  or  some  temporary  erection  on  a  waste  space  of 
ground,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  should  be  devoted  in  medals 
and  prizes  to  exhibitors  worthy  of  praise. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  carried  out 
We  are  well  aware  that  any  immediate  dependence  on  the  govern- 
ment, to  carry  out  such  an  object  by  itself,  would  be  vain,  and  that  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  preparation  and  a  great  deal  of  agitation  be- 
fore the  requisite  impression  can  be  produced ;  and  it  will  require, 
abo,  consideration  whether  such  an  object  should  be  carried  out  by 
government  or  by  means  of  a  society.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  means  of  carrying  it  out,  by  subscription,  or  by  a 
charge  for  admission.  If  possible,  however,  such  an  exhibition  should 
be  gratuitous,  certainly  for  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  for  the 
object  is  to  influence  even  the  lowest  mechanic,  as  in  him  resides  tbs 
national  energy  as  much  as  in  the  greatest  capitalist.  The  general 
operation  of  such  an  institution  must  not  be  cramped  by  any  short- 
sighted and  sordid  measure. 

We  therefoie  recommend  that  a  central  committee  of  manufacturers 
and  public  men  be  formed  in  London,  with  branch  local  committees, 
for  toe  purpose  of  promoting  the  formation  of  a  National  Exhibition 
of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Productions. 

*^*  On  this  subject  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  communica- 
tions, addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's 
Journal,  10,  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster. 


LrniOQ&APRV.r~Tbe  Madrid  papers  announce  that  a  discovery  has  been 
made  In  CaUIoaii,  on  Und  belonging  to  the  SUte,  of  a  rich  qnarry  of  lithographic  atonet , 
equal  if  not  aupeilor  In  qnallty  to  thoae  of  Saxony.  The  govvrnmeiit  hat  gnuited  the 
working  of  the  quarry  to  a  M  sdrid  inerchant.1 


TO  CANDIDUS. 

In  the  last  extract  from  your  **  Notebook"  you  have  favoured  me  by 
making  some  remarks  on  the  '*  Observations"  which  have  also  ap- 
peared in  this  Journal.  Before  attempting  to  reply  to  the  remarks, 
permit  me  to  state  to  our  readers  that  the  abrupt  discontinuance  of 
the  Observations  was  not  caused  by  a  want  of  subject,  nor  yet  by  a 
declining  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  art,  but  by  circumstaoces 
over  which  I  hate  no  control.  You  seem,  then,  to  think  that  I  am  so 
shortsighted  as  not  to  perceive  that  a  missile  ''flung  one  way  may 
recoil  and  strike  what  it  was  not  aimed  at."  If  a  missile  be  aimed  at 
one  object  and  Candidus  interposes  his  bat  and  directs  it  so  that  it 
should  strike  something  else,  who  is  to  be  answerable  for  that  ?  It 
may  be  very  well  in  the  game  of  cricket,  but  it  would  not  be  candid 
in  criticism. 

However  Candidus,  in  Fasciculus  58  of  his  Note-book,  may  disap- 
prove of  fault  being  found  with  the  window  pediments  of  the  Vandals, 
yet  in  Fasciculus  57  you  would  appear  to  agree  with  me,  for  coupled 
with  a  very  decided  approval  of  a  row  of  houses  in  Maddox  Street, 
"  as  the  best  specimen  of  street  architecture  any  where  in  town,"  the 
absence  of  the  "  cocked  hats"  is  mentioned,  without  any  suggestion  of 
the  improvement  this  addition  would  effect,  we  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude, as  you  say  in  your  motto, 

"  I  roust  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  ss  the  winds, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please.'' 

that  the  wind  does  not  always  "  blow"  in  the  same  quarter,  and  that 
the  mariner  who  suffered  his  sails  to  be  filled  by  it  might  sometimes 
be  driven  out  of  his  course  unless  he  steered  by  compass. 

You  have  adopted  a  line  of  argument  as  fallacious  as  it  is  plausible : 
you  hold  that  if  the  name  of  "cocked  hat"  be  fairly  applied  as  a  term 
of  contempt  to  window  pediments,  it  may  justly  abo  be  applicable  to 
the  pediments  of  porticos,  &c.  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  about  a  name, 
it  b  the  misapplication  of  the  thing  which  is  to  be  condemned ;  for 
instance  a  cocked  hat  mav  be  very  suitable  for  the  head  of  a  soldier, 
but  if  placed  on  the  exuberance  of  beauty  which  graces  the  dorscel 
elevation  of  a  Hottentot  Venus,  are  you  prepared  to  say  '*  that  it  does 
not  exactly  follow  that  such  after  application  is  a  misapplication  ut- 
terly indefensible,"  or  that  there  was  no  absurdity  in  the  naked  savage 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  found  a  pair  of  pantaloons  which  he  threw 
over  his  shoulders  and  tied  the  legs  under  his  chin  ?  No,  Candidus ! 
there  is  a  rule  in  Greek  Architecture  (and  of  course  in  its  derivatives), 
of  more  general  application  than  the  one  you  urge,  namely,  that  there 
IS  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  etxry  thing /or  its  place.  Does  a  love  of 
variety  so  far  blind  you  as  to  make  you  tolerate  the  same  thing  re- 
peated, in  small  in  order  that  you  may  have  variety  in  sise  and  scite, 
if  not  in  figure  ?  Advocate  first  the  same  perfection  to  which  the 
ancients  attained,  and  when  we  are  masters  of  that,  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  same  principles  in  producing  variety — bat  not 
until  then. 

I  have  to  express  my  obligation  for  your  kindness  in  warning  me  to 
beware  of  the  Goths,  but  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  neither  fear  Goths 
nor  Vandals;  as  to  the  architecture  of  the  latter  (of  which  a  speci- 
men may  be  seen  in  the  plate  of  the  Gravesend  Pier,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  this  Journal,)  it  is  so  debased,  that  even  those  who  live  by  it 
are  ashamed  to  come  forward  openly  and  defend  it  As  for  the  true 
(Gothic  I  love  it  as  much  as  any  one  who  does  not  esteem  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Greek. 

Id  stating  in  your  remarks  that  "  if  the  principle''  (the  application 
of  pediments  to  windows,)  "  be  an  erroneous  one  in  itself,  it  must  be 
as  much  so  in  one  style  as  the  other."  •  Candidm  is  not  himself.  Yoa 
seem  to  forget  altogether  that  the  rules  which  are  applicable  to  the 
horizontal  are  not  suitable  to  the  perpendicular  style ;  in  the  former 
the  parts  are,  or  ought  to  be,  comparatively  few,  and  their  application 
subject  to  other  laws  than  those  which  direct  the  same  or  equivalent 
members  in  the  latter,  and  in  it  tbiugs  which  are  monstrous,  absurd, 
and  insignificant  in  themselves,  yet  wnen  arranged  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion, by  the  master  minds  by  whom  the  Crothic  was  invented  and 
brouffht  to  perfecUoD,  seem  as  if  they  were  selected  by  good  taste 
itself  to  set  off^  the  composition  to  advantage*  I  fearlessly  deny  that 
there  exists  any  similarity,  any  analogy  between  the  two  classes,  or 
anything  in  common  except  the  end,  namely  beauty,  which  in  both  can 
be  fully  attained  by  pursuing  far  different  roads  and  observii^  very 
different  laws.  As  far,  therefore,  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  do  ground 
for  your  apprehension— 

Of  Goth  meeting  Greek  in  the  tug  of  war.  _T  _ 

You  have  contended  manfully  and  powerfully  against  some  of  the 
errors  over  whicb,  I  believe  we  both  desire  to  see  the  art  rise  si^peiior, 
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you  were  probably  educated  in  the  Palladian  school,  but  I  hope  yet  to 
see  you  throw  off  all  its  trammels,  and  then  take  your  place  as  the 
noBt  correct,  as  well  as  the  most  able,  architectural  critic  of  the  day. 

Hbnrt  Fulton. 
Clonmoref  County  Duhlin$ 
October,  1844. 


PROFESSOR  FARADAY  ON  HEAT. 

A  courte  of  eight  Lecturet  deliveted  at  the  Royal  Institute, 

Lectuie  VIII.,  June  B,  1844. 

(Specially  reported  for  this  Journal.) 

Thb  nature  of  flame  being  of  general  interest,  and  intimately  connected 
with  tlie  subject,  will  come  under  consideration  In  the  present  lecture. 

Bodies  that  undergo  combustion  may  be  difided  into  two  kinds,  those  that 
bum  with  flame  and  those  that  bom  without.  Charcoal  burning  in  oxygen, 
becomes  glowing  hot,  throws  out  large  or  small  sparks,  but  produces  no  flame. 
8o  when  charcoal  powder  or  iron  filings  are  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp^ 
they  scintillate  and  are  consumed,  but  do  not  form  flame.  But  those  sub- 
stances which  can  be  converted  into  vapour,  produce  flame  in  burning.  Va- 
pours, however,  may  bum  without  forming  flame.  Doebereiner  discovered 
that  platinum  when  flnety  divided  has  the  property  of  causing  gases  to  com- 
bine without  flame,  though  sometimes  the  heat  produced  is  so  great  as  to 
make  the  platinum  hot  enough  to  ignite  the  gases.  "Light  thrown  through 
flame  on  to  a  white  screen  gives  a  shadow,  those  flames  throwing  the  darkest 
shadow  which  give  the  strongest  light  for  instance,  that  of  camphor. 

Flame  is  usually  of  an  upright  tongue-shaped,  but  not  necessarily  so,  as  it 
is  made  so  by  the  upward  currents  of  air  which  its  heat  causes.  When  two 
gases  which  combine,  such  as  chlorine  and  oleflant  gases,  are  barned  in  a 
tall  glass  jar,  the  air  does  not  influence  the  shape  of  the  flame,  and  it  is  then 
in  a  flat  plate.  In  looking  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  several  distinct  parts  are 
evident ;  the  wick,  charged  with  the  fluid  tallow,  around  and  above  which  Is 
a  dark  centre,  surrounded  by  the  bright  luminous  part,  and  outside  of  all,  a 
laiut  blue  part.  It  appears  to  the  eye  that  it  terminates  here,  but  its  shadow 
showed  that  something  belonging  to  the  flame  is  continually  ascending  rapidly 
from  it.  This  is  the  column  of  air  which  it  is  heating,  mixed  with  the  gases 
which  it  has  formed  by  combustion.  The  parts  of  the  flame  are  shown  by 
holding  a  wire  across  it.  it  will  be  heated  the  most  by  the  outer  part,  corres- 
ponding to  the  bright  lines  in  the  shadow.  As  Davy  first  taught,  the  dark 
part  in  the  centre  of  the  flame  is  unburot  gaseous  matter,  which  is  continually 
being  consumed  at  tlie  outer  part.  Some  of  this  can  be  drawn  from  the 
flame  by  holding  a  tube  slopingly  in  it ;  this  is  not  smoke,  as  may  be  proved 
by  Kghting  it  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  when  it  will  be  found  to  bum  like  the 
other  |virt,  only  with  a  smaller  flame.  Hydrogen  gas,  in  burning,  gives  but 
little  light,  and  if  oxygen  is  mixed  with  it,  still  less.  The  light  which  a  flame 
spreads  around  does  not  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  hydrogen  or  oxygen, 
but  upon  another  constituent  which  is  mvariably  present  in  all  substances 
employed  for  lighting,  namely,  carbon.  In  burning  the  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  olefiant  gases,  the  latter  was  completely  analyzed,  its  hydrogen  com- 
bined with  the  chlorine,  and  its  carbon  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  dense 
smoke,  and  soot  lining  the  containing  vessel.  This  is  what  takes  place  in  all 
cases  where  enough  air  is  not  supplied  to  flame,  its  hydrogen  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  its  carbon  flies  oflT  as  soot,  a  smoky  flame  and 
much  less  light  being  the  result.  A  cooling  surface  being  inserted  into  a 
flame  prrdoees  the  same  result ;  thus  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  puts  out  any  part 
of  s  flaroe,  itself  becoming  smoked.  Flame,  therefore,  is  not  mere  vapour, 
hut  a  combustion  of  vapours,  in  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  the  union,  at  a  high 
heat,  of  the  vapours  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

That  the  light  produced  from  flame  depends  upon  the  carbon  present,  is 
evident  from  the  following  experiment :— the  flame  of  hydrogen  gas,  having 
scarcely  any  light,  is  rendered  luminous  by  throwing  into  it,  by  means  of  a 
blower,  a  stream  of  finely  divided  charcoal.  The  rationale  of  the  light  pro- 
daced  in  flaroe,  as  given  by  Davy,  is  that  when  gas,  oil,  coal,  wood,  or  any 
common  combustible  is  ignited,  part  of  it  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  is 
continually  supplied  by  the  heat  of  its  own  flame ;  that  in  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  its  hydrogen  bums  first,  the  carbon  then  from  the 
heat  produced,  becomes  glowing  hot  and  scintilhites,  and  being  carried  up  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  and  becomes  consumed,  like  the  charcoal 
in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  By  mixing  these  vapours  or  coal  gas  intimately 
with  air  previously  to  burning,  these  phenomena  are  altered,  and  a  blue 
flame,  with  scarcely  any  light,  but  great  heat,  is  produced.  As  a  general 
rule,  gaseous  bodies  may  be  said  to  give  little  light  and  much  heat,  but  solids 
in  combustion  generally  give  much  light  and  little  heat.  Phosphorus,  when 
burning,  produces  intcQse  light ;  this  is  due  to  the  solid  phosphoric  acid  which 


is  produced  becoming  intensely  heated,  and  thus  causing  light.  If  this  be  so, 
the  luminosity  of  ordinary  flames  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon,  as  to  the  eflect  of  its  being  intensely  heated.  This  may  be  shown 
by  passing  the  vapours  from  burning  phosphorus  (phosphoric  acid)  through  ^ 
non-luminous  flames,  when  they  become  luminous ;  the  vapours  are  not  con- 
sumed, and  thus  might  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  same  fact  is  proved 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  which  by  itself  gives  scarcely  any  light,  tnt, 
when  lime,  magnesia,  or  other  solid  bodies  which  do  not  consume,  are  placed 
in  the  flame,  intense  light  is  the  consequence.  In  Theatres,  for  the  sake  of 
producing  sudden  bright  light  to  imitate  lightning,  some  powdered  substance 
which  is  easily  vapoured  is  blown  through  a  tube  into  a  flame,  lycopodium  is 
generally  employed.  Some  gases,  when  highly  heated,  give  light,  such  as 
sulphurous  acid  but  air  will  not  become  luminous. 

By  the  admixture  of  various  substances,  flame  may  be  made  to  assume  va- 
rious colours,  producing  what  is  called  a  monochromatic  lamp.  The  most 
perfect  of  these  Is  the  yellow  flame  produced  by  burning  a  mixture  of  akohol 
and  salt.  Very  curious  efi'ects  are  thus  produced,  no  colour  but  yellow  re- 
taining its  proper  hue ;  thus,  the  brilliant  red  of  cinnabar,  as  in  sealing-wax, 
appears  pale  yellow ;  that  of  cochineal,  as  in  lake  and  red  morocco,  looks 
black  ;  as  also  do  the  brilliant  blues  of  cobalt  and  ultramarine ;  the  red  of 
the  blood  becomes  perfectly  black,  which  gives  a  ghastly  hue  to  the  human 
countenance. 

Combustion  of  many  substances  may  be  carried  on  at  a  temperature  too 
low  for  the  production  of  flame.  Thus  phosphorus  exposed  to  air,  is  under- 
going slow  combustion,  producing  a  luminosity  but  no  flame.  A  spirit  lamp 
may  be  fitted  with  a  coll  of  platinum  wire,  on  lighting  the  lamp  so  as  to  heat 
the  coil  ami  carefully  extinguish  it,  the  heated  wire  will  retain  heat  enough 
to  keep  the  spirit  in  slow  combustion,  itself  continuing  glowing  hot,  but 
without  flame,  as  long  as  spirit  remains  in  the  lamp.  Also  by  pouring  a  few 
drops  of  ether,  into  a  glass  jar,  and  inserting  quickly  a  fine  platinum  wire 
heated  just  below  redness,  a  point  will  be  found  in  the  jar  where  the  ether, 
combining  with  the  air,  will  keep  the  wire  at  redness,  and  if  the  heat  increase 
too  much,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  ether  will  then  bum  with  flame. 

As  flame,  therefore,  requires  a  certain  temperature  for  its  maintenance.  It 
follows  that  if  a  cold  good  conductor  of  beat  is  brought  into  a  flame,  it  ought 
to  extinguish  It.  And  such  is  the  case  ;  a  ring  of  iron  placed  round  a  very 
small  flame,  instantly  extinguishes  it.  and  a  series  of  such  rings,  of  which 
wire  gauze  may  be  considered  as  composed,  will  not  allow  the  largest  flame 
to  pass,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  It  deprives  it  of  heat.  For  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  science  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Sir  R  Davy, 
who  applied  it  to  the  construction  of  his  miner*s  lamp.  An  oil  lamp  entirely 
enclosed  in  fine  wire  gauze,  may  be  inserted  into  a  jar  of  explosive  or  com- 
bustible gas,  which  will  bum  in  the  interior  and  perha|is  extinguish  the  flame, 
but  it  will  not  be  communicated  to  the  exterior.  The  vahie  of  thb  to  the 
miner,  who  is  frequently  surrounded  by  the  explosive  fire  damp,  is  incalcula- 
ble, and  this  simple  instrument,  which  annually  prevents  the  loss  of  so  many 
hves,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  entitle  its  inventor  to  the  thanks  of  posterity. 

The  lecturer,  after  thanking  his  audience  for  their  attention,  announced 
this  as  the  close  of  the  lectures  for  the  present  season,  and  concluded  his  in- 
teresting course. 


ON  PAPER  HANGINGS. 

A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Cowlan,  at  a  Meeting  </  the  Decorative  Art  Society, 
held  at  their  Rooms  in  Davies  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  Oct,  9,  1844. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  British  manufacture  that  lay  claim  to  our  at- 
tention, few  are  of  more  importance  than  that  denominate  *'  Paper  Hang- 
ings," and  few  have  had  less  of  that  care  and  study  that  it  requires;  not  only 
is  it  of  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  of  the 
country. 

The  art  of  ornamenting  the  walls  of  apartments  has  been  In  use  from  a  very 
distant  period ;  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  pictorial  representations  on 
the  walls  of  their  tombs  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  thdr  houses  were  deco- 
rated in  a  similar  manner.  Among  the  Greek  settlers  hi  the  south  of  Italy 
decorating  the  interior  of  their  houses  was  paid  great  attention  to ;  the  ruids 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  attest  that  the  art  was  highly  cultivated  there. 
Some  of  their  designs,  though  wanting  in  artistic  skill,  still  possess  remark- 
able briUiancy  of  colour.  The' houses  of  the  nch  patricians  of  Italy  present 
numerous  specimens  of  beautiful  decorations  ;  and  the  arabesques  of  Rafibelle 
and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  school  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  productions  of  this 
kind  in  the  world. 

Tapestries,  as  coverings  to  walls,  were  in  great  use  for  many  centuries  in 
Europe,  and  among  the  Eastern  nations  it  was  known  at  a  very  remote  period. 
Most  tasteful  and  beautiful  desigos  were  employed  in  the  mamifactore  of  it, 
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and  the  refined  tatte  of  Athens  and  the  talent  of  the  first  Italian  artists  were 
called  into  requisition  to  furnish  models  from  which  to  work  these  patterns ; 
and  those  inTaluable  Cartoons  of  Raflaelle,  at  Hampton  Court,  show  us  how 
particular  they  were  to  procure  tlie  best  designs  and  finest  specimens  of  art 
to  ornament  the  walls*  a  strong  contrast  with  the  character  of  taste  of  the 
present  day,  which  is  content  with  the  productions  of  inferior  artists,  whose 
taste  and  judgment  have  nerer  been  properly  cultivated,  and,  except  in  some 
few  instances,  are  totally  deficient  in  those  principles  of  true  art,  which  haw 
been  the  study  and  direction  of  all  who  have  arrived  at  excellence ;  and  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  these  principles,  no  manufacture  in  whidi  taste  is  required 
will  ever  reach  even  the  length  of  mediocrity. 

With  the  increased  production  of  paper,  also»  came  the  idea  of  applying  it  to 
the  purposes  of  hangings  for  rooms ;  and  though  it  has  only  been  in  general 
use  for  little  more  than  a  century,  it  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  it  was 
first  applied  to  that  purpose  ;  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitnte  for  almost 
every  otlier  species  of  decoration.  The  varieties  of  subjects  imitated  in 
paper  hangings  are  very  comprehensive,  and  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  adapt  it  to  the  representation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  arabesque  designs,  ornaments  and  flowers.  At  first  the  aim 
seems  to  have  been  directed  to  imitations  of  tapestry,  and  to  produce  this 
was  employed  a  material  called  fiock,  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth  chopped  small 
with  a  machine,  strewed  lightly  with  the  finger  and  thumb  over  Uie  paper, 
on  which  a  pattern  had  been  previously  drawn  with  fat,  oil  or  varnish,  and 
the  different  colours  and  tints  being  carefully  blended,  an  appearance  of  tapes- 
try was  thus  obtained.  This  method  is  said  to  have  first  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  invented  by  Jerome  Langer,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  it  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  dated  May  the  1st  1634.  We  find,  however, 
according  to  an  old  French  work,  that  a  manufoctore  ot  this  kind  was  car- 
ried on  at  Rouen,  some  10  or  14  years  previously,  by  a  man  named  Francois, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  continued  the  business  for  50  years  after 
with  great  success.  Originally  the  material  was  of  an  extremely  coarse 
description,  and  the  flock  projected  considerably  from  the  paper.  At  Hamp- 
ton Court  specimens  of  the  early  productions  may  still  be  seen,  mostly  painted 
in  distemper,  but  the  pattern  can  be  distinctly  traced.  I  have  been  enabled 
to  procure  a  specimen  of  flock  paper,  which  I  am  assured  is  not  less  than  110 
years  old.  In  this  the  surface  is  very  coarse,  although  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  older  fabrics. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  paper  hangings  were  largely  imported  ^rom 
China,  and  continue  in  fashion  down  to  the  present  day.  These  hangings, 
though  the  outlhaes  may  be  executed  with  blocks  or  stencils,  are  almost 
wholly  done  by  hand.  Tbe  colours  are  very  rich  and  brilliant,  exceeding  in 
beauty  almost  anything  we  can  produce  in  England. 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  manufacturer  of  paper  hangings  at  Battersea,  published,  in 
the  year  1754,  a  work  on  the  invention  of  printing  in  chiaro  seuro»  ^d  the 
appHcation  of  it  to  the  making  of  paper  hangings,  with  fruits  coloured 
in  illustration.  This  book  was  probably  used  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  of 
his  own  manufacture,  and  contains  many  just  and  well  sustained  remarks, 
showing  a  cultivated  and  properly  directed  taste.  He  purposed,  instead  of  ad- 
hering to  the  old  system  (for  it  seems  that  paper  hangings  had  reached  some 
degree  of  perfection  even  then),  to  employ  subjects  of  more  interest  than  the 
mere  repetition  of  flowers  and  ornaments,  which  prevailed  so  much,  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  principal,  as  they  were,  that  they  should  be  merely  an  ele- 
gant auxiliary  to  designs  of  more  dignified  character— as,  for  instance,  copies 
of  the  most  celebrated  classic  subjects,  statues  and  landscapes ;  and  remarks 
that  the  persons  who  could  not  purchase  the  statues  themselves  might  have 
these  prints  in  their  places,  and  thus  gratify  the  taste  of  the  possessor.  He 
also  proposed,  instead  of  painting  paper  hangings  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
size  colour,  that  oil  should  be  used,  and  argued  the  great  durability  of  oil 
in  comparison  with  size,  and  that  Uie  beauties  of  the  colours  continue  as 
long  as  the  paper  can  hold  together,  whereas,  in  a  short  time  the  brilliancy 
of  the  other  is  qnite  lost  and  requires  renewing. 

In  speaking  of  the  vulgar  and  gaudy  patterns  frequently  selected,  instead 
of  tasteful  and  harmonious  designs,  he  says,  persons  who  prefer  the  unmean- 
ing papers  so  generally  met  with,  to  those  done  In  this  style,  would  prefer  a 
fan  to  a  picture  of  Raffael,  Carracci,  Guido  or  Domenichino ;  and  those  who 
choose  the  Chinese  manner,  ought  to  admire,  in  i^rsnit  of  that  same  taste, 
the  crooked,  disproportioned  and  ugly,  in  preference  to  the  straight,  regu- 
lar and  beautiful    It  is  by  this  very  means  of  ill-judgment  in  furnishing 
apartments  that  the  true  taste  of  the  person  Is  unthinkingly  betrayed,  those 
little  and  seemingly  distant  things  offer  the  clue  which  leads  to  discovering 
the  whole  mind,  and  undoes,  perhaps,  all  the  character  of  being  a  true  judge 
of  the  polite  arts,  which  they  are  so  fond  of  establishing.    It  seems  impossi- 
ble that  any  mind  truly  formed  can,  without  distaste*  be  capable  of  letting 
such  objects  in  upon  it  through  the  eye,  where  the  external  senses  are  well- 
proportioned  and  just  i  theie  monstrous  objects  of  the  external  roust  be  dis- 
pleasing and  ofiensive  in  that  breast  where  the  softer  sensations  of  humanity 
are  ;  in  a  particular  degree,  a  love  of  beauty  generally  accompanies  them,  and 
the  approbation  of  natural  objects  Is  the  proof  of  these  sensations  existing  in 
an  IndiTidiuUi  m  tilt  contrsr/  taste  it  of  the  lU  formiitimi  or  perrersioa  of 


that  mind  which  approves  of  preternatural  appearances.  There  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  love  of  beauty  in  external  objects,  and  a  kind  truly  dis- 
posed to  the  feeling  of  all  the  softer  and  more  amiable  sensations. 

The  prevailing  unfounded  idea  that  the  English,  as  a  people,  are  inferior 
to  other  nations  in  the  talents  for  artistic  design  and  invention  is,  I  am  very 
glad  to  observe,  being  overturned  by  proofs  that  we  are  quite  as  capable,  and 
in  some  instances  more  so  than  the  artists  of  other  countries,  of  producing 
designs  of  exquisite  taste  and  workmanship,  and  I  may  here  mention  that  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  arts  of  design  by  the  rebuilding ^f  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  is  in  every  way  praiseworthy  and  will  give  an  impetus  to  native 
art  it  has  never  received  since  the  days  when  the  royal  patronage  was  dis- 
played in  the  very  same  spot,  during  the  leign  of  Henry  the  Thirds  six  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the 
cavillers  at  British  talent  that  in  many  of  the  arts  of  desfgn  we  have  far  out- 
stripped our  contemporary  brethren  on  the  continent.  Among  our  early 
Saxon  progenitors  we  find  that  they  attained  to  higher  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  M.  S.  illumination  than  any  continental  school.  It  is  proved  by  our  re- 
cords that  painting  in  oil  was  practised  in  England  200  years  before  the  time 
of  Van  Eyck,  who  is  called  the  inventor  of  it,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
French,  until  lately,  were  far  inferior  to  us  in  ornamental  work.  The  son  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  canied  on  business  during  Mr.  Jackson's  time,  went  over  to 
FVance  and  was  able  to  give  the  manufacturers  there  very  valuaUe  instruc- 
tions, and  he  found  that  their  paper  hangings  were  far  inferior  to  our  <m*n 
both  in  execution  and  beauty  of  design.  Why,  then,  do  we  now  find  that  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  their  superiority  in  this  branch»  when  we  know  that 
patterns  of  paper  hangings  (and  I  have  myself  seen  them,)  exist,  manufisctured 
60  years  ago,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  executed  in  France  at  the  pre- 
sent day*  Several  of  the  blocks  used  in  the  production  I  have  also  seen,  and 
their  beautiful  workmanship  far  exceeds  those  in  use  for  present  purposes. 
It  is  true  that,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  a  noxious  tax»  imposed  durmg 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  weighed  down  the  spirit  and  clogged  the  energies  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  the  want  of  a  proper  national  school  of  design  was  the 
grand  evil,  and  kept  in  embryo  the  latent  genius  of  English  youth.  These 
difficulties,  it  is  pleasing  to  notice,  are  being  fast  overcome ;  and  I  hope  soon 
to  fhid  our  English  name,  proud  as  we  all  are  of  it,  spoken  of  not  only  as 
retaining  its  ancient  glory,  but  being  as  a  password  to  all  other  nations  (or 
all  that  is  talented  and  tasteful,  as  well  as  for  all  that  is  noble  and  honourable. 
About  the  year  1786  a  Mr.  Sheringham  threw  a  new  feature  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  hangings ;  this  gentleman,  who  had  sptnt  many  years  on 
the  continent,  returned  about  this  time  to  England  and  established  a  busi- 
ness in  Great  Marlborough  Street.  His  enterprising  spirit  and  refined  taste 
led  him  to  engage  a  number  of  artists  of  first  rate  ability,  such  men  at  Jones, 
Boileau,  La  Brie,  and  Fuzeli ;  he  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  a  style  of 
decoration  both  unique  and  truly  English  in  its  character;  he  infused  into 
the  art  a  style  which,  for  beauty  and  grace,  was  not  equalled  before  nor  since 
surpassed.  Sheringfaam's  productions  were,  indeed,  characteristic  of  the  tine 
principle  of  the  art.  From  this  establishment  emanated  the  leading  deco- 
rators of  the  present  day,  and  the  first  houses  in  London  built  their  fiune 
upon  the  foundation  he  had  constructed.  Sheringham  was,  indeed,  the 
Wedgwood  of  paper  stainers.  About  this  time  the  Messrs.  Ichardts,  who  had 
a  manufactory  at  Chelsea,  produced  designs  of  most  exquisite  workm&nship. 
Besides  the  mode  then  generally  in  use,  they  adopted  a  method  of  applying 
copper  plates  engraved  to  form  the  outline,  and  by  an  under  ground  of  silver 
and  gold  worked  up  by  hand  in  varnish  colours,  efiects  of  the  most  beautiful 
kind  were  obtained,  and  they  were  highly  illustrative  of  the  ability  of  Eng- 
lish talent  when  properly  applied.  This  well  directed  taste,  their  eager  desire 
to  advance  as  much  as  possible  their  undertakings,  their  steady  endeavour  to 
adopt  only  the  most  beautiful  patterns,  and  their  determination  to  get  them 
up  in  the  best  and  most  careful  manner,  is  a  lesson  to  some  of  our  modem 
paper  stainers,  which  would  be  well  for  them  to  talce  to  heart,  and  learn  by 
it  that  while  they  not  only  depreciate  their  own  taste  by  producing,  as  in 
many  cases  they  do,  patterns  which  they  are  almost  ashamed  of  when  finished , 
but  the  character  of  the  country  sufiers,  and  they  lose  the  opportunity  of  ina- 
provement,  while  they  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  encouragement  that 
would  otherwise  be  bestowed. 

The  establidiments  of  these  gentlemen,  though  conducted  with  laudaUe  spi- 
rit and  enterprise,  were  destined  to  rink  as  they  had  risen,  and  the  spirit  of 
emulation  ended  with  them.  From  that  time  paper  staining  in  England  kept 
on  in  its  trodden  path,  without  improvement,  and  without  advance  hi  tasle. 
The  French  took  up  the  ground  that  we  had  left,  and  theirmanufacturers  were 
everyway  encouraged  by  the  government  of  Napoleon,  and  reached  that 
standard  of  perfection  their  industry  and  perseterance  so  richly  merited. 
But  it  is  true  while  speaking  of  the  ability  of  the  French  in  comparison  to 
ours,  and  of  their  continuing  in  the  road  we  had  prepared  for  them,  they  had 
no  such  difficulties  as  we  have  to  contend  with,  while  a  heavy  tax  was  laid 
on  our  productions,  theirs  were  entirely  free,  while  their  government  gare 
them  every  faeility,  we  had  to  fight  our  bsttles  singly  and  at  our  own  haaavO. 
While  they  had  the  best  designs  of  great  and  illustrious  men  continually  be* 
fore  tiieir  eyes  to  improve,  in  fket  to  create  a  Uste,  we  were  without  any  ad. 
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yaniAfei  of  the  kind,  and  had  to  depend  loldy  upon  our  own  reiouroes. 
Academies  were  instituted  in  France,  at  which  every  branch  waft  cheaply 
taught.  Our  School  of  Design  has  only  been  in  existence  the  last  few  years. 
StiH  with  all  these  difficulties  and  drawbacks  we  have  kept  on  amazingly, 
and  improrenents  from  time  to  time  have  been  eifectedt  particularly  among 
the  minor  branches  of  the  art,  which  were  formerly  in  a  very  low  and 
wiwlched  state. 

it  is  right  that  the  example  of  those  who  hare  erected  their  temple  of  fame 
almost  upon  the  ruins  of  ours,  should  cause  a  spirit  of  enquiry  into  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  attaining  our  lost  position.  It  is  not  (or  me  as  an  Imrable 
individual  to  point  ont  any  prcject  by  which  this  great  desideratum  is  (o  be 
accomplished ;  bat  I  am  certain  from  the  increasing  fiicilities  which  were  and 
are  every  year  receiving,  and  the  attention  that  seems  devoted  to  the  Fine 
Arts  at  the  present  day,  sltonM  also  be  an  inducement  to  draw  some  import- 
ant attention  to  the  systems  of  Improving  paper-hangings  in  England. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  towards  the  French  as  our  principal  competitors,  we 
find  that  the  methods  in  practice  here  are  precisely  the  same  as  they  have  in 
use,  that  in  the  mechanical  branches  we  are  superior,  and  the  colours  we  em- 
ploy are  far  more  durable ;  that  at  one  time  we  equalled  their  productions  of 
the  present  day ;  and  the  only  difference  that  exists  is  our  want  of  proper 
artistic  and  of  course  the  want  of  proper  instruction  to  educate  those  men  for 
the  profession,  wliile  they  employ,  as  did  our  former  manufacturers,  men 
who  understood  the  principles  of  design  and  the  harmony  of  colouring^  and 
who  make  It  their  aim  to  unite  every  beauty  with  taste  and  cultivated  judg- 
ment. 

We  tluow  all  this  important  branch  upon  persons  who  to  gain  a  scanty 
living,  require  to  unite  tiie  two  professions  of  design  and  dealers  in  block  cut- 
ting, and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  those  men  will  throw  off*  a  number 
of  patterns  of  most  Inferior  quality.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to  pay  that 
attention  that  is  required  to  produce  a  good  article,  nor  have  they  ever  had 
the  means  to  educate  themselves  suflSciently  to  enable  them  to  equal  work, 
which  is  the  result  of  careful,  indefatigable  study  and  practice.  This  shows 
a  great  want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  English  manufacturers,  that 
we  must  hope  to  see  remedied.  The  designer  in  England  is  not  deemed  the 
man  of  talent-^the  man  of  genius  who  is  looked  up  to  as  possessing  great 
and  superior  abilities— whose  refinement  of  mind  ensures  him  respect  and 
hcnonr  wherever  he  goes :  no !  he  on  whom  the  manufacturer  depends  for 
his  success  in  trade—he  on  whom  devolves  the  important  task  of  creating 
from  his  practised  mind  beautiful  forms  and  elegant  combinations,  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  is  paid  less  for  his  labour  than  the  mechanic  that  is  em- 
ployed to  print  the  pattern  after  It  is  prepared  to  his  hand— who  has  no  difA- 
culty  to  overcome —no  necessity  for  thought,  nothing  but  what  is  the  com- 
mon power  of  animal  strength  to  exert 


ON  A  NEW  SYSTEM    OP  FLOOD-GATES  FOR  WATER  COURSES 
BY  M.  THENARD.  ^ 

(With  an  Engraving,  Plate  XVL)\ 
[Thla  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  York,  by  Mr.  Oliver  Byrne,  was  kindly  presented  to  Mr.  T.  Berming- 
bain,  from  Ireland,  on  his  late  visit  to  Paris,  by  the  inventor,  M.  Thenaid 
who  Is  about  publishing  a  more  detailed  report  of  his  experience  on  the 
Ttffiotts  Hvtrs  in  France  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged ;  the  models,  which 
are  moat  ingeniously  constructed  by  M.  Thenard,  are  deposited  in  the  School 
of  the  Bridges  and  Highways,  and  were  shown  to  Mr.  Bermingbam.  It  Is 
most  highly  crediuble  to  M.  Thenard  and  to  his  brother  Banm  Thenard 
th&t  they  permitted  Mr.  fiermlnghsm  to  bring  these  inventions  to  this  country 
unencumbend  with  patent  rights.  From  the  enormous  sums  which  he 
knows  have  been  spent,  and  are  in  course  of  expenditure  upon  the  river 
Shannon,  he  is  roost  happy  to  lay  these  invaluable  inventions  before  the 
pobUc,  as  in  his  mind  they  will  tend  to  lessen  the  expences  on  works  of  the 
same  nature  in  future.] 

Report  made  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry,^  by 
M.  Vanviujebs,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Mechanical  Arts,  on  a 
System  of  Flood-gates,  for  Water -courses,  with  Moveable  Wiers.  Invented  by 
M.  Thenard,  Principal  Engineer  of  Bridges  and  Highways  ;  and  executed  on 
the  river  Isle,  Department  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Gironde,  for  which  the 
Society  on  the  6th  September,  1843,  awarded  M.  TusNAao  its  Gold  Medal. 
[Throughout  the  Report  are  retained  the  French  technical  terms  Barrage' 

muhiU  (a  moveable  wier)  and  Hausse  (floodgate  or  sluice.}] 
Navigation,  irngation  and  industry  require  that  in  almost  every  situation 

the  running  waters  should  be  raised  up,  in  the  beds  that  hokl  them,  at 

>lSoeltty  ftit  th«  Encourag«m«ot  of  Nattonsl  lodaitry,  foanded  In  1802,  recognised  as 
m  esMMIsbiBeat  of  poMlc  aUUty  1>y  a  Royal  ordooMDce  of  Slst  April,  1834,  42,  Rue  do 
Bae,  Paris. 


those  timet  whea  they  are  least  abundant.  In  leatons  of  superabundance 
it  is  also  of  paramount  importance,  that  waters  should  be  promi^Iy  and  freely 
permitted  to  flow  on  in  their  natural  courses.  For  small  water  courses,  these 
conditions  have  been  amply  fulfilled  by  the  construction  of  sluices,  flood- 
gates  and  wiers,  the  varied  compositions  and  eflects  of  which  are  well- 
known.  In  the  case  of  great  rivers,  the  problem  is  more  difficult  to  solve, 
in  consequence  of  ice  and  broken  pieces  of  floating  bodies  being  drawn  in  by 
the  current,  they  require  that  all  obstacles  opposed  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
waters  should  be  instantly  removed  ;  to  this  purpose  has  the  ingenuity  of 
men  been  directed  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  for  the  uses  of  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  &c. 

M.  Thenard,  engineer  in  chief,  since  1828,  of  the  canal  operations  on 
the  river  Isle,  which  stood  greatly  in  need  of  carrying  out  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, lias  been  occupied  unceasingly  in  the  search  of,  and  experimenting  upon 
the  means  of  arriving  at  this  result. 

He  has  so  far  succeeded  in  combining  and  executing  such  dispositions,  that 
he  can  sustain  the  waters  of  the  river  Isle  at  7  feet  4  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  bed,  procure  a  convenient  draught  of  water  to  get  boats  up  during  dry 
weather,  maintain  them  at  this  level  sufficiently  long  so  that  tne  free  flowing 
of  the  river  is  incapable  of  drawing  them  away,  and  having  arrived  at  this 
point,  restore  the  waters  to  their  natural  course,  in  order  not  to  expose  the 
vallies  to  submersions  prejudicial  to  establishments  whteh  have  for  their  ob- 
jects the  keeping  bock  of  water  and  navigation. 

The  first  report  addressed  to  the  Administration  of  Bridges  and  Highways, 
on  the  trials  made  by  M.  Thenard,  is  dated  in  1831  ;  it  announced  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  them  by  the  inspector  of  the  Division.  In  1839,  so  as  to 
verify  it,  another  commission  composed  of  inspectors  general  and  divi- 
sional of  bridges  and  highways  was  appointed  by  the  government.  M.  Thenard, 
having  prefected  with  skill  and  success,  a  happy  idea  of  a  provisional  floods 
gate,  suggested  to  him  by  the  divisional  inspector,  M.  Mesnager,  during  the 
inspection  of  the  navigation  of  the  Isle,  was  enabled  to  render  his  system  of 
Barrage  more  complete  and  applicable  to  many  other  rivers.  The  commis- 
sion concluded  at  one  visit,  that  experiment  should  be  made  and  executed 
by  the  commission  assisted  by  M.  Thenard,  the  inspector  of  the 
division,  and  many  engineers  from  the  neighbouring  localities.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1841,  the  commission  concluded  their  experiments,  and  reported 
thereon. 

Up  to  this  time  M.  Thenard  had  not  had  occasion  to  apply  his  system, 
except  to  fixed  existing  barrages,  and  to  elevate  the  water  of  2  feet  6  inches 
or  more  above  the  crest.  The  central  government  manifested  a  desire  that 
he  should  elevate  the  water  from  8  feet  to  4  feet 

Confiding  in  the  certainty  ot  his  system,  M.  Thenard  obtained  authority  to 
make  a  trial,  the  important  results  of  which  are  the  oliject  of  his  communi- 
cation to  the  society  and  of  the  present  report,  and  in  which  the  retained 
body  of  water  above  the  lower  level  was  raised  to  a  height  of  nearly  9  feet. 

The  convictions  to  which  these  trials  and  observations  have  successively 
led  M.  Thenard,  are  as  follow. 

The  trap  doors  or  sluices  that  Bf.  Thenard  calls  knutet,  ue  attached  to 
hinges  on  the  upper  horisontal  surface  of  the  stationary  portion  or  apron 
^  of  the  barrage,  and  in  number  sufficient  to  equal  Its  length,  the  sluices  are 
in  length  horizontally  about  4  feet,  and  in  height  5  feet  6  inches.  On  the 
lower  face  there  appeart  an  iron  prop  similar  to  the  props  which  are  adapted 
to  certain  dressing  glasses  and  rending  desks,  and  which  abots  against  a 
stop  fixed  hi  the  apron  m  the  dock. 

When  the  kmuses  are  raised  and  propped  up  they  form  a  partition  or  6ar- 
rage,  which  stops  the  water  and  raises  it  op  the  river,  even  to  exceed  its 
natural  level ;  if  the  hauitet  are  let  down,  the  water  flows  and  resumes  once 
again  its  natural  course. 

To  produce  this  effiKt,  there  is  placed,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  bar* 
rage,  and  above  the  apron  a  flat  iron  bar  which  runs  across  the  river  and 
along  the  foot  of  the  props.  This  bar  has  at  one  of  its  extremitiee  a  rack 
which  works  in  a  pinion  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  axis  that  can  be 
made  to  turn  fromabove  by  a  capstan.  This  rack  is  made  to  move  backwards  or 
forwards  as  many  inches  as  It  his  hmusset  that  require  manoeuvering.  The 
bar  has  on  its  lower  edge  a  tooth  or  cleet  on  the  side  of  each  prop^  and  which 
are  subdivided  in  such^a  manner  that  by  the  removal  of  the  bar  the  foot 
of  each  prop,  the  hinge  of  which  permits  a  slight  cUrcular  motion,  is  succes- 
sively drawn  away  from  its  bed  or  berth  when  the  kauises  are  left  without 
support,  to  turn  on  their  hinges,  and  k)wer  themselves  one  by  one  at  pleasure 
from  up  the  river  to  Its  downward  fall,  on  the  apron  of  the  barrage;  the 
props  at  the  same  time  stretching  themselves  down  the  stream. 

When  the  overflow  of  water  has  stopped,  and  that  it  is  required  to  raise  up 
the  hmusts,  the  current  is  opposed  to  bringing  them  back  again  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  To  accomplish  It,  use  is  made  of  a  sys- 
tem of  eontre  hausHs  of  the  same  length  as  the  hamstes,  but  of  a  height  less 
by  7  inches,  and  being  capable  also  of  being  turned  down  towards  the  up 
stream ;  daring  all  the  time  that  the  hatutes  are  either  raited  up  or  lowered 
down,  the  egnire  haastu  remain  lying  on  the  apron  when  a  spring  latch 
retains  each  of  thsm  against  the  attion  of  the  current  which  hat  a  tendency 
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to  lift  them  up.    There  is  an  interval  of  about  a  foot  between  the  range  of 
httutui  and  of  amtre  hatuset. 

A  flat  bar  of  iron  of  the  kind  already  described,  with  shifting  moTement* 
regulates  the  opening  and  closing  the  conire  hausas.  At  each  progression 
of  an  inch  a  staple  presses  and  releases  the  latch,  and  the  correspond- 
ing eontre  hausse  submitting  to  the  effort  of  the  current,  turns  round  on 
its  hinges  and  raises  itself  to  ayertical  position,  a  bridle  chain  cramped  on 
the  solid  part  of  the  apron  prevents  it  from  going  too  for.  By  this  method, 
which  produces  an  immediate  efiect,  is  formed  a  second  barrage  above  that 
which  existed  before  the  letting  down  of  the  hmistes ;  the  current  remains 
suspendffl,  the  upper  edge  opposes  the  flow  of  water,  and  allows  the  loclc 
Iceeper  to  raise  the  hausteM, 

To  facilitate  tliis  operation  M.  Thenard  has  placed  on  the  upper  part  of 
each  conire  hausse  an  iron  man-rope,  which  supports  an  Iron  gangway 
suspended  at  nearly  the  same  level  to  which  it  is  intended  the  retained  body 
of  water  should  rise. 

The  lock  keeper  stands  on  the  gangway,  furnished  with  a  little  portable 
windlass  )»hich  he  rests  on  the  man  rope;  and  catches  the  hausse  with  a 
hook  attached  to  a  rope ;  he  rolls  this  rope  on  tlie  cylinder  of  the  windlass, 
and  draws  towards  him  the  hausse,  and  with  it  the  prop  or  stay  that  supports 
it  against  the  slipper,  and  at  the  same  time  he  hooks  it  on  to  tlie  eontre  fuutsu. 
He  proceeds  thus  through  all  the  fiausses  in  succession.  When  all  are  hooked 
he  hastens  the  flUingup  of  the  space  between  the  hausses  and  eontre  hausses  by 
drawing  with  his  hand  the  vent  plugs  flxed  in  the  eontre  ftausses.  This  done, 
the  latter  are  balanced  by  a  volume  of  still  water ;  the  lock  keeper  then  un- 
hooks in  succession  each  eontre  hausu  and  abandons  it  to  its  weight,  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  occupies,  to  fall  down  on  to 
the  stone  work  of  the  barrage,  it  then  latches  itself  there  anew,  and  the 
tody  of  water  is  once  again  held  in  perfect  retention  by  the  hausses. 

These  manoeuvres  are  |)erformed  with  precision  and  quickness.  The  report 
of  July,  1841.  states,  that  at  the  barrage  of  Coly,  which  is  57  feet  6  inches 
long,  with  the  hausses  2  feet  8  inches  high,  two  men,  in  8  minutes,  lowered 
the  haussest  raised  the  eontre  hausses,  then  righted  the  hausses,  and  relaid 
the  conter  hausses.  In  this  space  of  time,  16  seconds  were  sufficient  to 
lower  the  hausses  and  make  the  barrage  disappear,  and  20  seconds  only  were 
occupied  in  raising  the  eontre  hausses  and  restoring  the  mass  of  water  in  re- 
tention. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Science, 
Belles  Lettres,  and  Arts  at  Bordeaux,  of  the  10th  January,  1843,  states  that 
at  the  barrage  of  St.  Antony,  which  is  27  feet  long,  formed  by  seven  hausses 
of  4  feet  long  each  and  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  by  seven  eontre  hausses ; 
the  barrage  manoeuvre  was  performed  twice  in  30  minutes— t. «».,  hi  one  minute 
per  linear  yard  of  hausses  or  eontre  hausses,  M.  Thenard  flatters  himself 
that  the  height  of  5  feet  6  inches  is  not  a  Ihnit  for  the  application  of  his  sys- 
tem :  he  has  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  this  height  at  the  barrage  dam 
ofSt.  Antony  owing  to  local  circumstances,  he  thinks  he  could  carry  it  to 
the  height  of  10  or  13  feet  the  hausse. 

Ahready,  by  practical  experience,  has  he  solved  a  beautiful  problem  in  hy- 
draulics, which  has  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  engineers,  and  of 
which  there  exists  but  one  other  solution,  totally  different,  it  is  the  work  of 
M.  Foir^e,  Divisional  Inspector  of  Bridges  and  Highways. 

M.  Thenard  has  combined  in  his  construction  many  capabilities  which 
facilitate  the  working  of,  and  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  floating  bodies 
and  matters  deposited  by  the  current  might  occasion,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  be  to  perplex  the  operations  of  the  hausses  and  the  eontre 
hausses,  he  has  flxed  vent  holes  in  the  x*artitions  of  the  hausses  to  drive  away 
down  the  river  such  bodies  as  may  have  been  stopped  or  deposited  on  the  apron. 
The  teeth  or  cleets  of  the  iron  bars  move  In  the  whirlpools,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  closed  by  grooved  traps  which  render  the  deposits  less  abundant  than  might 
be  supposed.  He  can  remove  those  which  have  already  formed  themselves  by 
a  pressure  and  a  current  produced  by  turning  water  through  the  upper  open- 
i  ng  of  the  pipe  in  which  it  turns  the  axis  of  the  pinion.  To  avoid  the  loss  of 
water  which  must  ensue  from  openings  or  interstices  of  about  an  inch,  which 
cannot  be  avoided  between  two  consecutive  Itatisses,  or  between  the  hausses 
and  the  side  walls  there  is  placed  a  little  board  which  covers  the  joint  and 
hinders  the  flow. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  letting  doum  is  unattended  with  hurtful 
jolting,  because  it  is  done  under  a  sheet  of  water  which  is  flowing  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  which  instantly  deadens  all  shocks. 

The  eontre  hausses  under  the  trench  of  water  which  covers  them  over, 
seem  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  raising  themselves  up,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
current ;  (hey  do  not  attain  any  great  degree  of  velocity  until  in  the  last 
portion  of  their  movement,  the  acceleration  is  greatly  modified  by  the  mass  of 
water  the  conire  hausses  already  raised  up  send  back  laterally  against  the 
othera.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  any  serious  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  performing  the  roanceuvres;  branches,  weeds,  gravel  and  sand 
which  might  interfere  with  them  are  easily  dragged  away  or  removed. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  within  certain  limits  hausses  and  eontre  hausHs 
of  a  greater  height  than  5  feet  6  inches,  can  be  employed  and  worked. 


It  if  the  work  of  experience  and  time  to  pronounce  upon  the  prraervatton, 
keeping  in  repair,  and  replacing  the  moveable  parts,  under  and  out  of  the 
water,  of  which  the  apparatus  of*  M.  Thenard's  barrage  is  composed.  It  is 
under  the  proof  of  ice  formed  underneath,  raised  to  the  surface  and  carried 
away  by  the  current,  against  the  hausses^  that  we  can  judge  definitively  of  the 
power  of  resistance  in  the  actual  constructions  and  the  modifications  that 
may  be  applied  to  them.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  on  the  skilful  perse- 
verance of  M.  Thenard  to  ward  off"  any  inconveniences  that  have  not  as  yet 
presented  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  barrages-mobiles,  such  as  are  executed  at  St  Antony, 
reflect  honour  on  the  inventive  talent  of  M.  Thenanl ;  they  appear  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  numerous  and  important  applications,  and  to  justly  tlie  appro- 
bation that  the  Committee  of  Mechanical  Arts  deem  themselves  empowered 
to  give,  and  recommend  the  Council  of  the  Administration  to  award  to  them. 

Tlie  Committee  proposes,  besides,  to  insert*  in  the  Records  of  the  Society 
the  present  Report,  as  well  as  the  drawings  and  descriptions  which  accom- 
pany M.  Thenard*s  memorandum. 

Explanations  op  the  FiauHBs  ano  Plans. 

Fig.  1.  Plan  of  the  Barragesinobiles,  or  wier  with  moveable  flood-gates, 
with  all  their  appendages,  one  set  of  the  hauues  or  gates  is  thrown  down. 

Fig.  2.  Transverse  section  of  the  same  on  the  axis  of  one  hausse  and  eontre 
hausse  on  the  line  X  X  of  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3.  Another  transverse  section,  the  hausse  and  eontre  hausse  bnng 
down  on  the  line  Z  Z  of  fig.  1. 

Fig.  4.  Section  of  one  of  the  slippers,  upon  which  slides  the  support  of  the 
eontre  hausse. 

The  same  letters  represent  the  same  objects  in  the  figures  of  the  two  plans. 

A.  The  left-hand  gangway  where  the  lock-keeper  regulates  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  hausses. 

B.  Radiated  mason  work,  or  apron,  under  water,  in  which  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  barrage  is  fixed. 

C.  D,  D'.  Sills  of  strong  oak  beams  grooved  into  the  apron,  on  which  they 
are  fixed  by  as  many  iron  cramps  as  there  are  gates  or  hausses^mohiles. 

K,  F,  G.  Three  gates,  or  hausses-mobiles,  raised  by  a  quarter  revolotion  round 
3  pair  of  horizontal  hinges,  a  a,  fixed  on  the  sill  C.  These  three  gates, 
slightly  incline  down  the  river,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  are  supported  in  this 
position  by  three  strong  legs  with  hinges,  b  b  b. 

H,  I.  Two  gates,  or  eontre  hausses-mobiles ^  lying  on  the  apron. 

6,  five  strong  stays  fixed  to  hinges  upon  the  lower  face  of  ihehausses,  E,  P, 
6,  to  sustain  (hem  when  they  are  raised  against  the  pressure  of  the  water 
retained  by  these  gates. 

r,  c,  c,  r,  c.  Five  slippers  fastened  with  cramps  upon  the  stone  apron,  and  In 
each  of  which  is  inserted  a  short  thick  piece  of  iron  close*  to  the  feet  of  the 
iron  stays  or  supports  b,  besides  a  groove,  along  which  groove  these  stays 
glide  and  allow  the  gates  to  drop  down  when  the  teeth  or  cleets  d,  of  the 
longitudinal  bar  J,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  windlass  K,  has  poshed 
the  stays  aside  into  the  groove  n,  furnished  with  fillets  o,  on  each  tide  as 
guides. 

4.  A  flat  longitudinal  bar,  fixed  upon  the  apron  above  the  slippers  and  above 
the  feet  of  the  stays  which  support  the  gates  when  they  are  raised.  This 
bar  has  as  many  teeth  or  cleets  </,  d,  d,  as  there  are  stays,  so  that  at  each 
horizontal  movement  that  it  makes  when  drawn  by  the  windlaas  £,  towards 
it,  it  displaces  first  one  stay,  and  that  tlie  farthest  off,  and  then  the  others 
in  succession,  till  all  the  gates  are  down. 

E,  K,  K.  Three  raised  eontre  hausses  or  gates,  alike  to,  and  corresponding 
with  the  gates  or  hausses,  E,F,  Q,  each  eontre  hausse  is  retained  In  Its  vertical 
position,  against  the  pressure  of  the  water,  by  a  double  chain/. 

Tlie  eontre  hausses,  lying  over  the  lower  chambers  of  their  chains,  art  re- 
tained in  this  position,  against  the  efforts  of  the  current  which  tends  to  raise 
them,  by  a  latch  and  spring,  placed  under  a  chin  soUdly  fixed  on  the  sill  of 
oak  iron  tie  bar  bound  to  the  stakes  or  piles  L,  L,  L. 

ftftf*  Three  double  chains  fixed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  apron,  each  has 
a  ring  fastened  on  one  of  the  stakes,  L,  in  order  to  retain,  against  the  preiaure 
of  the  water,  the  raised  eontre  hauues. 

The  stakes,  L,  of  oak,  are  bolted  to  a  horizontal  timber  sill  or  spring  to 
render  them  solid,  they  traverse  the  apron  and  are  bolted  bek>w  to  a  frame 
of  timber,  as  appears  in  the  section,  fig.  2. 

M  M.  Five  other  similar  stakes  united  with  the  preceding  ones  by  the  inn 
tiM,^/f. 

N.  A  flat  bar  of  iron  moved  by  a  windlass  longitudinally  by  means  of  teeth 
cut  in  the  extremity  of  the  bar  working  into  a  pinion  fixed  at  the  foot  of  an 
iron  axis  which  is  turned  on  the  top  by  a  small  capstan.  There  are  as  many 
teeth  as  there  are  bolts  in  the  eontre  ftausses,  it  disengages  them  one  after 
anotlier  as  the  bar  draws  the  cleets  against  the  latces  the  current  of  Hater 
then  raises  the  eontre  hausses  in  succession  side  by  side  to  fona»a  temporary 
barrier  and  also  facilitate  the  raising  ot  the  Jtauuts  that  are  down. 

O,  0,  0.  Three  gangways  of  iron,  hong  on  hinges  and  by  two  little  chains 
p,  i,  to  two  iron  stanchions  e,  fixed  and  bolted  on  the  upper  border  of  eteh 
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cwtrtkma$e.  These  gangwayi  an  raised  by  the  current  with  the  eonfrr 
kmtm,  and  io  put  thera  In  place  It  la  suffictant  to  turn  a  little  windlass.  One 
of  the  gangvaya  O,  is  shown  raised  against  the  stanchions  which  support 
i(,  as  it  ooght  to  be  at  the  moment  wlien  the  lock-keeper  goes  to  let  down 
\\»ewitrehautie». 

P.  P.  Two  gangways  lying  under  the  stanchions  which  support  them»  these 
f  taochions  are  bolted  on  to  the  two  ecmtre  hau*$et,  H  I.  i,  I.  The  two  highest 
of  four  stanchions,  to  which  are  suspended  the  two  iron  gangpirays  of  the 
eontrt  hauuia  when  down,  k,  k.  Two  other  stanchions,  shorter  so  that  the 
handle  of  the  little  portable  windlass  can  act  without  interfering  with  them. 

/.  A  hole  in  the  stone  work  through  which  passes  a  funnel  or  pipe  to  be 
mied*  fun  of  water,  at  the  bottom  of  ^  pipe  is  a  socket  fitted  with  a  plug, 
which  is  opened  after  the  pipe  haa  been  filled,  when  all  the  fine  sand  and 
mnil  which  may  hare  passed  through  the  caftty  in  the  stone  work,  forming 
the  ehamber  of  the  windlass,  is  instantly  drlTcn  forth ;  this  chamber  is 
otherwise  in  ordinary  ckiaed  by  a  little  iron  cap,  which  ia  withdrawn  before 
the  mud  is  dri  Yen  forth  ;  this  cap  is  a  protection  against  the  entrance  of  grayel 
to  the  chamber  of  the  windlass,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  there  is  a  recess 
ho1k>wed  out  so  as  to  alk>w  the  A:ee  passage  of  the  indented  eitremlty  of  the 
iron  bars,  N  and  J. 

Q.  Steps  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  to  descend  to  the  gangway 
of  the  emttrt  kau$»e$ ;  it  is  furnished  with  an  iron  hand-rail. 

R.  Wooden  frame  under  the  upper  portion  of  the  stone  apron ;  It  is  to  this 
wooden  frame  the  stakes  or  piles  L  are  fixed. 

S,  S.  GrooTes  contrifed  in  the  left  hand  buttress  through  which  the  axes 
of  the  windlasses  pass.  These  axes  are  moved  by  the  lock  keeper  turning  a 
strong  horisontal  eroas,  by  which  means  he  pulls  or  pushes  the  horizontal 
iron  bars,  J.  N. 

T.  Carity  in  which  the  diain  is  lodged  when  it  is  coiled  up  by  the  clearing 
of  the  amirt  hoMitet, 

y.  Jointed  planks  or  sheet  piling. 

«.  Iron  work  of  the  lower  hinge,  to  the  number  of  two  on  each  kout$9  or 
ttmtn  hauste. 

9.  An  iron  ring  fixed  on  each  hauue  to  raise  it  with  the  fangs  of  a  hook 
directed  by  the  cord  attached  to  a  little  axle  mounted  00  the  two  Iron 
stanchions  on  the  back  of  the  eomirt  hauimt. 

r.  A  hook  which  proTlsionally  connects  each  Aoawie  with  its  corresponding 
ctmtre  hausse,  before  lifting  the  little  iron  phig  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
eoHtre  kautsef  to  prcTcnt  the  water  which  passes  through  the  plug  hole  to 
fill  the  interval  between  the  kautati  and  the  raised  eontre  hauuea  pushing 
tliem  back  and  destroying  the  gangway  before  the  lock-keeper  is  prepared. 

There  exists  at  the  foot  of  each  hauste  iron  plugs  $  t,  fig.  1,  which  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  con/re  hautus  ;  they  senre  Istly,  to  throw  the  eontre 
kattstet  downwards  that  nothing  may  obstruct  the  notches  d ;  2ndly  to  empty 
the  water,  provisionally,  which  may  pass  through  the  joints  of  the  amtre 
haustett  or  even  over  or  beyond  them  in  order  that  this  water  may  not  present 
obstacles  to  the  raising  of  those  lying  down. 

DeecriptUm  eftome  of  the  Ironwork  rfthe  Barrages^mobilet^ 

Fig.  5,  plan  showing  the  spring  bolt  which  holds  the  eontre  hauttes  when 
down,  as  seen  in  plan  fig.  1.  This  and  the  following  figures  are  designed 
on  a  double  scale.  Fig.  6.  Elevation  of  the  same,  and  Fig.  7,  transverse  &pc- 
tion ;  g,  ties  of  iron  uniting  the  two  lines  of  stakes  or  piles  L,  M  ;  N,  the 
longitudinal  bar  of  iron  ;  ■,  apring-boU  or  latch,  to  retain  the  eontre  hausses 
when  down ;  «,  chm  or  staple  on  which  this  spring- bolt  is  caught ;  «  ',  iron 
bolts  with  eyes  above  to  hold  down  the  spring-bolt;  *,  a  small  cleet  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  long  bar  N,  to  push  the  spring-bolt  aside  from  the  ehin  or  staple ; 
',  inclined  plane  to  enable  this  bolt  or  latch  to  rise  and  fall ;  ■,  iron  bolts  for 
fixing  the  planks  and  hinges  of  the  eontre  haueut  to  the  ledges ;  *,  large  iron 
bolts  for  holding  the  chains  of  the  eontre  hauuet ;  ^^,  other  iron  bolts  for 
holding  the  tie  ^ ;  >  S  spring  of  the  bolt  or  latch. 

Fig.  8.  Plan  of  a  spring  latch  which  can  be  used  to  replace  the  bolt  for 
retaining  the  gates  when  lying  down.  This  kind  of  retaining  power  haa 
been  used  for  many  years  In  the  flood-gates  established  on  the  river  Tlsle. 
at  Colly,  Melette,  Pontpierre  and  Caillade.  Fig.  9.  Elevation  of  the  aame 
latch,  and  fig.  10,  section.  >>,  spring  latch  to  retain  the  gates  when  lying 
down ;  ^*,  chin  or  staple  on  which  this  latch  is  caught ;  >^  Iron  bolt  with 
gimble  to  bold  the  end  of  the  latch  ;  > «,  small  cleet  of  Iron  fixed  on  the  long 
iron  bar  N,  and  intended  to  push  the  latch  aside  from  the  chin  or  staple ; 
>•,  inclined  plane  which  enables  the  latch  to  rise  or  fall  in  ila  movement 
going  and  coming;  >  ^,  spring  of  latch. 

If.  yAMTTLLiBRS  hss  made  another  Report  In  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  Mechanical  Arts,  on  the  projeeta  presented  by  M.  TnitNAao,  for  the  com- 
bination of  his  system  of  Barmge-mobiles,  with  large  sieve-like  sluices  of  65 
feet  opening,  and  large  channels  also  of  65  feet  opening.  This  Report  we 
propose  to  be  the  subject  of  a  future  paper,  which  is  now  being  prepared  by 
M.  Tbte«rd,'and  which  he  has  kindly  undertaken  to  forward,  when  com* 
plete,  to.Mr.^Benningham.) 


ATMOSPHERIC  STSTEM^M.  CHAMEROT. 

M.  Chameroy  disposes  of  his  locomotives,  applicable  to  ourdouble  line  rail- 
ways, in  the  following  manner  ^-He  places  between  the  two  ways  a  conduc- 
tor or  pipe,  formed  of  iron  plates  and  bitumen,  submitted  to  a  high  pressure. 
This  conductor,  which  is  of  a  diameter  proportional  to  the  impulsive  force 
that  Is  required,  is  buried  in  the  soil ;  throughout  its  length,  and  at  certain 
distances,  are  established  branches,  which  come  and  terminate  at  the  centre 
of  each  line ;  these  branches  are  composed  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  to  which  is 
attached  a  cock,  the  key  of  which  carries  a  cog-pinion.  On  this  cock  Is  fixed 
vertically  a  pipe,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  flattened,and divided  internally 
by  a  transverse  partition.  Thia  cone  is  surmounted  by  a  cylindrical  aspira- 
tory  tube,  placed  horisonUlly,  and  parallel  to  the  line ;  the  diameter  of  this 
tube  is  one-half  less  than  that  of  the  conductor ;  it  is  dirided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  transverse  partition,  which  closes  hermetically ;  ita  length  is  about 
a  metre.  At  each  of  iu  extremities  there  is  an  external  gear,  and  a  hollow 
cone  pierced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  holes.  On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  brandi 
a  groove  is  placed  back,  In  which  slides  a  vertical  rod  ;  the  superior  extremity 
of  this  rod  is  furnished  with  a  plate,  and  the  Inferior  extremity  with  a  hook, 
which  cogs  with  the  pinion  fixed  to  the  cock.  The  inventor  causes  to  travel 
on  these  branches  an  articulated  tube,  which  he  attaches  under  the  wagons, 
by  means  of  springs  and  chains,  llie  length  of  this  tube  is  that  of  the  train ; 
its  diameter  ia  equal  to  that  of  the  conductor;  it  pmentoa  longitudinal 
opening,  shut  by  a  vahre,  with  two  parallel  and  juxU-posed  partitions.  Each 
extremity  of  this  tube  is  widened,  and  armed  with  a  valve  and  lever.  Under 
the  first  and  last  wagon  are  fixed  two  moveable  supports,  placed  obliquely, 
and  parallel  to  the  wagons. 

Deeeription  qf  its  G^pemKoii.— Stationary,  hydraulic,  or  steam-engines,  are 
esUblished  at  a  distance  of  10,000  metres  (about  6|  miles),  from  each  other 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  line  to  be  worked  ;  these  engines  serve  to  work 
pneumatic  machhws,  which  are  put  in  communication  with  the  conductor,  or 
pipe,  placed  between  the  two  lines.  When  there  is  necessity  to  set  a  train  in 
motion,  there  is  attached  beneath  the  wagons  a  towing  tube ;  one  of  the 
valves  placed  at  the  extremities  of  this  tube  is  opened,  whilst  the  other  re- 
mains shut,  and  that  part  of  the  towing  tube  which  has  the  valve  open  must 
be  previously  fixed  In  an  aspiratory  tube ;  this  process  being  adopted,  and 
after  having  effected  a  vacuum  in  the  conductor,  the  cock  of  the  branch  in 
which  the  towing  tube  is  engaged  Is  then  opened  by  band.  The  communi- 
cation is  immediately  established  between  the  conductor  and  this  towing  tube 
by  the  interior  of  the  branch,  and  by  the  aspiratory  tube.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  is  immediately  exercised  in  the  fixed  transversal  partition  of  the  as- 
piratory tube,  forming  the  basis ;  it  exerts  itself,  at  the  same  time,  through- 
out the  external  surface  of  the  valve  formed  of  the  towing  tube,  which  forma 
the  point  of  resistance.  This  pressure  determines  the  movement  of  the  towing 
tube,  which  slides  In  the  gear,  adapted  to  the  aspiratory  tube—at  the  sama 
time,  the  longitudinal  valve  of  the  towing  tube  opens  for  its  passing  on  to 
the  branch  to  shut  Itself  Immediately  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  train  arrives  at  this  branch,  a  support  shuts  off  the  cock— 
and,  at  the  same  time,  another  support,  fixed  at  thie  head  of  the  first  wagon, 
causes  the  cock  of  the  second  branch  to  open,  by  pressing  the  hook  ;  at  this 
moment  the  vacuum  ceases  to  be  communicated  to  the  towing  tube  by  the  first 
branch,  whilst  it  is  produced  by  the  second.  The  shut  off  valve  of  the  towing 
tube  then  opens  to  slide  over  on  to  tlie  first  aspiratory  tube ;  this  valve  shuts 
instantly  by  its  own  weight.  The  atmospheric  pressure  acting  again,  the 
towing  tube  draws  the  train  to  which  it  is  attached.  To  suspend  the  progress 
of  the  train,  they  avoid  opening  the  cocks,  by  raising  the  supports  ;  to  stop 
or  neutralise  the  speed  they  employ  breaks ;  to  retrograde,  they  open  the 
valve  of  the  towing  tube  which  was  shut,  and  shut  the  other  valve  which 
was  open. 

Chief  Advantaget  rfthie  Syitem,^A  single  conductor,  or  pipe,  of  iron  plates 
and  bitumen,  will  cost  one-half  less  thau  a  conductor  of  cast-iron.  It  will 
perform  the  duty  of  a  railway  with  a  double  line  of  rails.  This  conductor 
being  buried  in  the  soil  is  out  of  the  way  of  injury.  Its  internal  and  external 
maintenance  amounts  to  nothing.  Tliis  conductor  forms  a  vast  reservoir, 
which  serves  to  contain  the  element  of  the  locomotive  poncr,  which  can  he 
disposed  of  at  will,  either  to  give  to  loaded  trains  the  greatest  locomotive 
power,  and  the  greatest  possible  speed,  or  for  the  ascent  of  the  inclinei.  He 
can  retrograde,  diminish,  or  neutralise,  this  power  fur  descending  the  incines. 
or  for  stopping  the  progress  of  the  trains— In  fact,  this  power  will  not  be 
spent  but  for  iisefnl  purposes.  During  the  stoppages,  as  well  as  when  the 
trains  are  In  progress,  the  pneumatic  engines  perform  and  store  up  constantly 
into  the  conductor  the  locomotive  power.  The  conductor  being  shut,  and 
subject  to  a  high  pressure  of  its  contents,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  entrance  of 
air.  Iu  position  underground  will  permit  its  being  laid  on  a  level.  It  will 
be  possible  to  start  many  trains  on  the  same  line,  and,  for  this  reason,  to  send 
assistant  wagons.  The  nature  of  the  towing  tube,  with  articulations,  will 
permit  the  clearing  of  curves  of  300  metres  (984  feet),  radius,  and  the  jump- 
ing motioD  of  the  wagons  will  be  neutralised  by  the  towing  tube.   M.  Chu&c- 
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roy  bas  established  a  model  of  his  system  at  bis  factory  for  iron  pipes  ;  this 
specimen  is  of  \W  tla^XHi  (Z2S  fttt},  ftt>]«ngfhratitf  many  mate  have  already 
takeB  place  in  the  presence  of  engineers,  who  have  pronounced  the  idea  of 
Brf.  Chajneroy  fo  be  very  simple  and  very  ingenious.  At  this  time,  when  the 
revenue  of  the  state  is  to  be  partly  employed  to  di  terminc  which  is  the  moat 
practieab^  and*  best  system  of  atmospheric  motion,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
inventor  should  exhibit  his  own  ideas,  and  that  the  ideas  of  all  the  inventors 
should  be  examined  and  discussed  seriously  and  conscientiously,— J/oni'/^trr 
MuttrieL    Trom.  Mining  Journal, 


THE  NBW  MBTHOD  OF  EVAPOlUTIOl^  OF  M.  ADOH. 
Jtipori  Inf  Menrs.  Armwnfntd,  CivWB^^tnti. 
Having  been  ordered  by  Messrs.  Ador  and  Bldatdt  fo  prove  flte  rtsnlU  of 
Which  the  new  system  for  distlliing  fbd  Was  capaMe,  #IMto  applied  to  the 
evApm^tlon  6f  water,  and  which  is  the  patented  invention  of  M.  Ador,  we 
repaired  to  the  foundry  of  Madame  Jammetel,  ^frhet€  tbe  apparatus  was  ilxed 
up,  and  which  we  were  enabled  to  eiamlne  nrimstely.    This  apparatus  of  M. 
Ador  M  composed  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  of  copper,  3  feet  4^  inches  diameter, 
and  6  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  inclosed  in  a  brick  farnaoe,  from  the  end 
of  wbieh  it  projects  16  inches,  or  thereabouts.    Under  this  boiler,  in  front  of 
tbe  ftkrnace,  If  a  cast-iron  retort  of  a  form  nearly  elliptical,  having  an  internal 
Itagtb  of  ft  feet  6  inches,  and  an  extreme  diameter  of  21  inches,  and  a  mini- 
mam  of  10^  inches.    This  retort  is  for  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  was  heated 
by  meana  of  eoke  placed  on  a  grating  nnderneatb.    Oh  fhc  side,  and  in  the 
same  fnmace,  were  two  pneumatic  heating  tubes  of  5  f^t  6  inches  in  length, 
and  of  9i  inches  internal  diameter,  constructed  of  CaM-iron  plates  of  aboot  a 
fifth  Of  ah  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  to  receive  fhe  condensed  air  by  two 
piston  pumps,  working  rectilinear  and  alternathig,  eaCb  being  of  the  follow, 
iog  dlmem^na :— Internal  diameter,  I2f  inches}  fbe  course,  9^  inehes. 
Tbe  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  condikcts  the  condensed  air  of  the  two  puropa 
^dtfa  (he  heating  tubes  was  1 1  hich  in  one  part  of  Hs  length,  and  an  inch 
near  tbO  tnbes.    These  tobes,  as  well  as  tbe  retort,  communicate  with  the 
interior  of  the  boiler.    The  view,  therefore,  of  this  invention  of  M.  Ador,  is 
fo  cfliMt  the  evaporation  of  water  by  the  combtostion  of  gases  resulting  from 
the  distillation  of  coal,  and  bronght  in  contact  with  a  current  of  hot  air,  and 
then  to  utilise  these  gases  and  heated  air  as  an  additional  motive  power  to 
that  of  the  steam  from  the  engendered  water.    The  apparatus  works  in  the 
following  manner : — The  retort  is  charged  with  coat,  as  is  done  In  the  or- 
dinary gas  machinery,  to  about  three  parts  of  its  capacity.    The  boiler  is 
fined  With  water  to  the  ordinary  level,  according  to  the  work  wMch  is  to  bo 
performed,  when  the  fire  is  placed  on  the  grating,  this  heat  is  continued  nntH 
the  retort  arrives  at  a  temperature  sofBciently  red  hot  for  inflaming  the  gas  by  a 
light,  and  its  cttmbostion  by  a  corrent  of  air.    At  this  moment,  pumping  b 
commenced  and  the  air  sent  Into  the  tubes,  in  the  interior  of  which  it  heata 
llselff  so  at,  on  going  ont,  it  inflames  tbe  gases  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler. 
The  result  of  this  corobiistion  is,  that  the  water  is  heated,  and  soon  gets  into 
an  ebollition*    Therefore,  if  we  collect  the  steam  which  is  disengaged,  as 
well  as  the  gases  and  tbe  heated  air  which  combine  with  it,  there  is  obtained 
a  motive  power  so  disposable  as  to  be  used  like  ordinary  steam.    We  must 
remark  here,  that  as  in  this  operation  the  gases  are  entirely  burnt,  and  the 
coke  consumed  in  the  grating,  there  ought  to  be  no  smoke  from  the  chhnney, 
and  this  was  proved  in  the  most  decided  manner.    After  having  made  our- 
selves  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  natore  of  M.  Adofs  apparatus,  and  its 
Operation,  we  proceeded  to  work  in  the  following  manner: — The  appa- 
ratus having  been  worked  overnight,  we  caosed  the  retort  to  be  perfectly 
emptied,  as  Ivelt  as  the  grating  underneath,  when  we  placed  in  the  retort 
tboot  1S2  lb.  of  coal.    >Ve  filled  the  boiler  with  a  cubic  metre  (34  cubic 
leet),  or  1000  litres  (220  gallons),  of  water,  and  as  the  furnace  was  still  hot, 
we  observed  that  the  temperature  of  this  water  was  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
operation  122°  F.f  we  also  weighed  out  88  lb.  of  coke,  so  as  successively  to 
charge  the  grating.    After  this,  we  caused  the  retort  to  be  heated,  and  placed 
tbe  fire  on  tbe  grating  at  5  niin.  before  three  o'clock.    tJp  to  |  p.  3,  the  fire 
remained  very  inactive ;  at  33  min.  p.  4  the  gas  was  inflamed,  by  opening 
the  cock  of  a  small  escape  tube  placed  in  the  Ititerior  of  the  furnace,  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  degree  of  distillation  at  which  we  ar- 
rived, but  it  did  not  bum  without  some  difficulty,  and  it  wu  not  Ofttil  1  p.  5 
that  the  gas  was  found  to  burn  In  an  eflident  manner  by  a  continuous  current 
of  air;  at  this  time  the  pumps  were  not  going,  for  which  purpose  two  men 
were  placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  beam  which  moved  the  pumps,  when 
we  perceived  that  the  water  of  the  boiler  had  preserved  its  primitive  tempe- 
rature of  122®  P.,  and  that  there  had  been  no  portion  of  heat  used  to  heat 
the  water  of  the  boiler,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  products  of  the  com- 
boition  WM  248°  F.    The  pomps  were  kept  going,  and  tbe  grating  wss 
charged  until  a  i  to  7  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  steam  from  the  water  com- 
menced  forming.    At  a  ^  to  8  we  found  6  gallons  of  water  evaporated,  and 
at  ten  minutes  past  eight  12  gallons ;  as  the  boiler  was  open  at  the  top,  this 
steam  disengaged  itself  with  the  gas  and  the  hot  air.    The  88  lb.  of  coke 
weighed  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  waa  consumed,  and  the 
grating  was  charged  with  a  new  supply  of  cokC,  when  i^e  cofltintied  Ming 
till  ten  o'clock,  after  some  short  intervals  of  stoppage,  betWMn  eight  and  ten 
o'clock,  fbl  slight  repairs.    At  the  above  hour  the  experiment  ceased,  when 


the  total  quantity  of  water  evaporated  wai  fioimd  to  be  32  gaOonii  nd  tbe 
addition  to  the  coke  on  tbe  grate  wai  27ilb.  On  the  next  day,  tbe  Utb, 
we  opened  the  retort  from  which  we  took  99  lb.  of  coke,  so  that  331b.  had 
been  converted  hito  p»,  aad  served  Car  ike  evaporation  of  32  gallona  of 
water.  We  drew  out  from  under  tbe  grating  26  lb.  of  waste,  containing 
18  lb.  of  elnderi.  Ob  this  quantity  ire  i^ghi  have  employed  apin  16}  lb., 
so  that  tbe  total  qnanlity  off  coke  oonsamed  on  tbe  grating  was  99  lb. 

The  above  report  which  originally  appeared  In  tbe  MoiHtmr  fmhairiel, 
and  translated  into  the  Mining  Joumai,  is  followed  by  a  ^geat  of  tbe  opera- 
tion, and  concludes  by  observing  that  by  the  ordinary  boiler  and  bnraiag  of 
coal,  that  the  efTect  would  give  len  than  2  hone  power,  and  thai  by  M. 
Ador's  improved  method  the  effect  prodvoed  li  equal  to  4  boraea,  horn 
which  Is  to  be  dedocted  tbe  motive  power  of  four  vatm  for  woridag  tbe 
pmnps,  which  tbe  reporten  eoasider  ia  equal  to  i  a  berae  power,  leafing  a 
power  3>i  hf/ntA,  and  ofca  admiltiBg  other  losaea  they  say  that  by  Ador's 
aystem  there  it  a  saving  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent. 

We  are  disfoeed  to  depute  this  reaaoniag,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  the  cakuktion  of  horse  power,  but  simply  to  compare 
Ador's  improved  method  of  evaporating  with  that  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
heating  a  boiler }  according  to  the  above  report  there  were  99  lb.  of  cefke 
consumed  on  heating  the  retort,  and  very  sinaularly  there  were  991b.  of  coke 
taken  out  of  the  retort  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  coBseipieitlythe 
quantity  of  coal,  132  lb.,  that  was  put  Into  the  retort  is  the  aCtnai  expesseof 
evaporating  32  gallons,  or  5^^  cubic  feet,  of  water,  now  iMovdiiif  to  Watt 'a 
data,  132  lb.  of  coat  onght  to  evaporate  (>§*)  16|  cnMe  leei  of  water,  being 
three  times  u  ranch  as  by  Ador's  method,  and  if  we  reler  to  Pamboar'a  es- 
perimenCs,  it  will  be  lonnd  tbat  a  looomotivo  boiler  ceaanmed  on  an  average 
lOi  lb.  of  coke,  and  in  some  cases  as  low  u  7*1  lb«,  for  evaporating  a  cubic 
foot  ci  water,  at  the  present  ttme  this  will  be  fbond  nearer  the  average,  a»d 
we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  marine  boilers  do  not  consume  more  than 
Watt's  allowance  of  8  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  instead  of 
Ador's  system  of  evaporating  being  an  extraordinary  saving  it  vrill  be  an  ex- 
traordinary dear  one — when  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense  of  worldag 
the  pomps.— ^.  C.  E,  8(  A,  Journal, 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSESIVATORIES. 

Aa  it  may  frequently  be  of  uae  to  englneera  in  different  parte  of  the 
country  to  ascertain  the  nearest  observatory,  we  have  given  the  foN 
lowing  table,  showing  the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  namea  of  the  ob* 
servers,  of  the  principal  public  and  private  obeervatories  in  Engfand, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Tue  longitude  is  given  in  minutes  and  iecondau 
showing,  when  marked  thua  +  the  time  is  faster  than  Greenwich,  and 
thus  —  the  time  is  slower  than  Greenwich.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  1°  is  equal  to  a  difference  of  four  minutes  in  time,  so  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  reduce  the  longitudes  from  time  to  degrees  when  required- 
Thus,  to  find  the  distance  of  Dublin  in  degrees,  convert  the  time  into 
seconds,  4'  x  60  =  240",  and  26'  22"  =  25  X  60  +  22  =  1522". 
then  VV?f  =  6-S42^ 


Aberdeen — Marischal  College 
Armagh — Rev.  Dr.  Robinson 
Bedford— Capt.  Smyth,  R.N. 
Blackheath— Hon.  J.  Wrottesley 
Boshey  Heath— Colonel  Beaofoy 
Cambridge— Professor  Cballis 
Dublin— Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Durham — Profeuor  Chevallier 
Bdinbnrgh — Professor  Henderson 
Greenwich — Professor  Airy 
Makerstoun— Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
Ormskirk— Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes 
Oxford — Professor  Johnson 
Portsmouth 

Regent's  Park— G.  Bishop,  Esq. 
Slough— Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel 
South  KUworth — Rev.  W.  Pearson 


Lat.  North. 

57"  8'  57-8" 

54  21  12-7 

52  8  27-6 

51  28      2 

51  37  44-3 

52  12  51*8 

53  23  13 

54  46  14*9 

55  57  23-2 
51  28  39 
55  34  45 
53  34  18 
51  45  40 

50  48      3 

51  31  30 

51  30  20 

52  25  51 


+  0k 
+  0 
+  0 
-0 
-1-0 
-0 
+  0 
+  0 
+  0 
0 
i-O 
+  0 
+  0 
+  0 
+  0 
+  0 
+  0 


8'  22-78" 

26  35-5 

I  51-97 

0  2-7 

1  20-93 
0  23*84 


25  22 

6  18 

12  43-6 
0      0 

10  4 

11  36 
5       1-5 
4  23-9 
0  57-1 
2  24 

4  26 


NacROLOoT.— Leperc,  the  architect  of  the  Church  of  St  Vlnoent  de  Paal^ 
at  Paris,  in  which  work  he  had  Hittorf  for  an  associate,  died  July  18,  al  th* 
advanced  age  of  eighty.two.  Beyond  this  we  have  not  been  able  to  aseer^ 
tain  the  slightest  particnlan  relative  to  him,  for  on  tomingto  tbe  "  Kaaitl«r 
J.exicon"  of  the  accurate  and  pains-taking  Nagler  (see  ante,  p.  204),  aU  that 
we  could  find  there  was  that  there  is  not  a  syllabla  abont  him,  notwithstaad^ 
ing  that  it  contains  such  an  innumerable  quantity  of  names  which  baveeStb^ 
been  long  ago  ntterly  forgotten,  or  bave  never  been  beard  of  at  alL 

Carle  Pagininii  profisser  of  arebiteotnre  of  Milan,  died  also  very  laltlr  - 
and  he,  we  find,  is  one  of  NaglePs  very  nnmerons  abseatees.  Neitber  do  w^ 
learn  anything  at  all  respecting  him  from  the  publication  which  meniioiia  faia 
death,— not  even  a  single  date  or  anything  whatever  to  assist  in  j— ^ 
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Geohgy,  Inirodudor^t  lk9€ripiiv$9  aiid  Praciicai.    By  Davii>  Tik>mas 

Akbtkd,  M.A.,   F.G.S.,  Prof,  of  Geology  in  King't  College. 

Loodon :  Van  Voorst,  1844. 

It  is  one  of  the  advsntages  ftUendsnt  on  the  estibHthment  of  g^lo* 
gical  professorships  ia  the  coUe^  of  the  Uoivenitf  of  London,  that 
as  the  professorsnips  are  workiiw  ones  and  not  mere  sinecures,  and 
as^  too,  they  are  addressed  to  stcmnts  intended  for  many  aetlTO  pur* 
suits,  that  geology  is  now  being  more  practically  studied,  and  more 
praetieatly  applied.  The  engineer,  well  aware  of  the  intimate  con« 
nectlon  his  pursnits  haya  inth  geology,  and  deeply  interested  in  it, 
baa  hitherto,  when  willing  to  applr  himself  to  the  study,  been  checlied 
either  by  the  meagreness  of  the  fnlbrmatioR  most  ralnable  to  him,  or 
by  the  preponderance  of  matter  of  a  purely  technical  or  theoretical 
description.  Geological  works  are  either  of  a  purely  popular  and 
elementary  character,  or  else  addressed  so  exclnsWely  to  specnlatiye 
points  or  questions  of  natural  history,  that  the  engineer  nas  rarelj^ 
been  able  to  ayail  himself  of  sach  productions.  It  is  true  that  in  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  much  yaluable  matter  is  to  be  found ;  the 
wrhinn  of  Smith,  the  father  of  geology,  of  Delab^che  and  of  Sopwith, 
aboood  with  practical  hints,  but  the  general  student  either  does  not 
Imow  wliere  to  find  them  or  has  not  tM  time  to  wade  through  so  many 
works.  In  deliyering  geological  lectures  to  engineering  students,  ft 
was  in  the  power  of  the  professor  to  divest  and  systematize  this  scat- 
tered information,  and  by  this  proceeding  the  way  was  prepared  for 
supplying  a  still  more  important  want  on  the  part  of  the  engineering 
profession,  a  competent  text*book  on  geology.  A  work  was  required 
which  should  form  a  good  elementary  intn^uction,  but  carried  out  in 
oonsonance  with  the  adyanoement  of  science,  and  giving  a  fair  yiew 
of  general  principles,  without  yerging  too  much  on  mere  speculation 
or  giying  undue  predominance  to  the  theoretical  department,  while  of 
course  it  must  be  so  carried  out  as  to  giye  prominently  all  the  practical 
applications  of  geolo^  to  the  pursuits  of  the  engineer.  Such  a  work 
liaa  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ansted,  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished 
Sedgppfick,  and  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College.  Mr.  Ansted 
has  deyoted  himself  conscientiously  to  the  task,  and  not  merely  has  he 
brooght  to  bear  upon  it  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  latest  published 
information,  but  ne  has  in  many  cases  held  personal  communication 
with  eminent  geologists,  so  as  to  make  the  work  a  text  book  of  the 
state  of  geological  science  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  publication. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Ansted  modestly  states  that,  without  pretending  to  be 
a  practical  miner  or  engineer,  he  has  taken  some  little  trouble  to  qna> 
li(y  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  what  is  required  by  the 
practical  man,  a  preliminary  too  often  neglected,  though  of  imperative 
necessity  to  form  a  competent  practiciu  teacher.  In  perusing  the 
work,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  author  has  well  executed  bis  task,  and 
we  only  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  bestow  upon  it 
longer  time  than  we  have  already  done,  or  to  devote  more  of  our  space 
than  we  do  on  the  present  oocaslon  to  a  review  of  its  contents.  It  is 
onr  intention  specially  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  second  volume 
wliich  is  of  practical  application,  and  we  shall  defer  until  that  period 
the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make  as  to  the  value  of  this  study  to  the 
engineering  profession  \  although,  perhaps,  they  ought  to  form  our 
introducti<»,  nevertheless  we  think  it  more  proper  in  the  first  instance 
briefly  to  illnstrate  the  necessity  which  exuts  for  such  a  work  in  a 
general  point  of  view. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  history  of  geology  are  fully  aware  that 
it  is  a  proffressive  science.  An  old  text-Mok  on  anatomy  may  be  still 
available,  for  it  is  sound  as  far  as  It  goes,  and  the  general  features  of 
the  science  are  unaltered,  though  more  minute  discoveries  have  been 
made,  and  increased  power  of  observation  has  been  able  to  discriminate 
some  of  the  finer  details,  such  too  is  the  case  with  reeard  to  most  other 
sciences.  Geology,  however,  has  not  enjoyed  the  labours  of  centuries, 
it  is  an  entirely  new  science,  founded  in  our  own  day,  developed  under 
our  very  eyes,  and  progressing  with  the  rapid  growth  of  infancy. 
Every  year  brings  forth  some  new  and  most  important  fact,  and  every 
such  discovery,  as  it  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  the  science,  throws 
fresh  light  on  former  discoveries,  and  very  freouently  necessitates  a 
new  classification  and  new  terminology.  The  ttntninking  are  too  apt  to 
complain  of  this  treating  words  as  ficts,  and  not  as  the  representation 
of  facts,  they  do  not  weU  appreciate  the  nature  of  either  nomenclature 
or  system.  Both  these  are  essentially  artificial ;  they  are  intended  as 
a  kind  of  artificial  memory,  to  enable  us  better  to  appreciate  the  con- 
nection of  facts  and  phenomena,  but  not  to  imply  the  existence  in 
nature  of  sueh  assigned  classes,  tribes  or  collections.  The  whole 
system  is  entirely  arufioial ;  if  we  collect  together  in  a  class  or  family 
for  our  oonvenienoe  a  number  of  animals  or  plants  closely  resembling 
each  otberi  we  are  not  to  imagine  there  is  in  nature   any  dis* 


tinct  boundary  between  several  classes.  It  is  difllealt  for  the  na- 
turalist to  draw  the  bounds  between  the  whale  and  the  fish,  between 
animal  and  vegetable  nature,  yet  no  one  disputes  the  benefit  of  the 
received  system  of  classification^  or  believes  that  a  line  of  divif  ion  has 
been  surveyed,  staked  out  and  accurately  determined.  So,  too,  in 
geology,  we  talk  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  but  we  are  not 
to  believe  therefrom  that  the  Author  of  creation  left  off  work  and 
began  a  fresh  and  distinct  series-^e  terms  are  only  oonventionai 
and  convenient.  It  will  readiljr  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  any 
important  discovery  will  enable  us  to  check  and  revise  our  existing 

rem  of  classification,  and  that  it  becomes  frequently  necessary  for 
convenience  of  students  so  to  do.  Such  is  the  case  in  every  new 
science,  and  is  particularly  so  in  Geology,  and  it  is  essential  tbatcom« 
peient  works  should  from  time  to  time  lie  compiled,  which  will  enable 
the  youn^  student  to  beoin  on  sound  principles,  and  the  old  one  to 
correct  his  previous  studies. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  classification  for  some  time 
prevalent  went  to  establish  a  system  of  primary,  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary formations.  The  granites,  syenites,  porphyries,  and  other  un- 
stratified  rocks,  being  ^nerally  found  as  a  basis  to  the  strata  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  received  the  name  of  primary,  it  being  intended 
thereby  to  express  that  they  were  of  the  earliest  date.  Here,  by  the 
bye,  we  may  observe  that  these  Questions  of  dastification  are  not  of 
mere  specnlativ.e  value,  but  are  or  great  importance  to  the  engineer, 
the  detesmination  of  the  age  of  rocks  being  an  important  element  to 
enable  us  to  search  for  coal  and  other  minerals,  for  slates  and  building 
stones,  and  influencing  greatiy  tlie  nature  of  the  strata  in  tunnelling, 
boring,  and  subterranean  operations.  Such  being  the  sjrstem  of  das* 
sifioation,  recent  researches  have  established  that  granite  and  most  of 
the  unstratified  rocks  are  of  very  various  antiquity,  some  Indeed  being 
of  the  earliest  date,  others  however  to  be  found  io  very  recent  forma- 
tions. The  establishment  of  these  facts  has  necessarily  very  much 
altered  the  views  of  seotogists,  and  these  rocks  of  various  dates  have 
been  formed  into  a  class  by  themselves,  of  crystalline  and  unstratified 
rocks,  including  the  igneous  rocks,  as  granites,  granitic  rocks  and  por- 
phyry ;  the  metamorphic  or  altered  rocks,  as  gneiss,  micashist,  clay- 
slate,  basalt,  lava,  and  trap-rocks.  The  stratified  rooks  are  still  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  but  the  first  class  is  now  denominated  Pa/tfo- 
zoie,  a  term  suggested,  we  believe,  bv  Mr.  Murchison,  and  indicating 
merely  the  fact  ••  that  the  straU  so  caUed  contain  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  earliest  formed  animals."  The  other  great  classes  are  still  called 
secondary  and  tertiary,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to  term  them 
Mesozoic  and  Kainozoic.  In  the  same  way  as  the  general  classification 
has  been  so  modified,  the  same  spirit  of  improvement  has  affected  the 
minor  dirisioos  of  the  palttt^soic,  secondary  and  tertiary  formations. 
The  reserches  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  1881  and  1882,  followed  up 
by  Mr.  Murchison,  established  the  fact  that  an  extensive  region  in 
Wales  exhibited  a  distinct  formation,  the  relations  of  which  were  de- 
termined,  and  it  was  thenceforth  formed  into  a  new  system,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  collective  name  as  the  Silurian  system.  One  useful  result 
of  this  in  our  own  country  was  to  determine  the  true  geological  place 
of  the  oKler  fossi  Jferous  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in 
America  and  Russia  the  application  has  been  still  more  extensive.  In 
1836,  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  examined  a  group  of 
strata  in  I>evon,  that  containing  the  culm  measures,  the  true  place  of 
which  had  been  completely  mlsnnderstyod,  and  the  determmation  of 
this  again  led  to  the  estaWiahment  of  a  new  system,  called  the  De- 
vonian System,  which  in  1889  was  recognized  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, and  subsequentiy  in  the  Ural  chain  and  in  the  United  States. 
TheWealden  System,  It  will  be  remembered,  was  principally  deter- 
mined l^  Dr.  Mantell.  The  Permian  System  has  been  most  recently 
established  by  Mr.  Murchison.  Thus  each  new  discovery  has  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  science,  and  advanced  it  to  its  present 
state,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  our  readers  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information,  we  subjoin  a 
synopsis  of  the  present  system  of  the  classification  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  although  in  noticing  the  first  part  of  Prof.  Ansted's  work  we 
then  also  referred  to  It. 

^The  Sub-SUurian  and  Lower  Silurian  FormsUoni.    {Proto* 

zoic  of  Prof.  Sedgwick.) 
I.  The  Upper  Silarian  Group. 

PALJ:0Z01C.1  The  Devonian  System  and  the  Old  Red  Sandrtone. 

The  Carboniferous  System,  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone, 

and  the  Msgnesian  Limestone. 
-The  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Bngland,  and  the  Trissdo 

System  of  Germany,  &c. 
ir.  J  The  Liassie  Gronp. 

SBCONDART.^  The  OoUtic  System.  ^^ 

The  Wealdon  Formation.  (       r\r\i 

.The  Cretaceo«  SyrtwJJzed  by  VnUU! 
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III. 
TERTIARY, 


The  Lower  Teriiariea  or  Eocene  Group. 

The  Middle  Tertitriet  or  Miocene  Group. 

The  Newer  Tertiariet  or  Pliocene  Group. 

The  Superficial  Deposits  of  Gravel,  &c.,  or  Pleistocene 
Group. 

The  progreia  of  paleontology,  or  tlie  natural  history  of  the  ancient 
worlds  is  inseparably  connected  with  classification.  The  fossils,  cha- 
raeteristic  of  a  stratum,  are  the  keys  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  its 
tme  position,  whetlier  we  find  it  in  England,  or  discover  it  for  the 
first  time  in  the  remotest  regions  of  America  or  Austral ia ;  nay,  the 
treusmission  of  fossils  from  a  remote  country  will  often  enable  as  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  decision  as  to  its  geology.  This  is  a  department 
which,  as  it  has  been  sttulied  with  extreme  minuteness  by  professed 
naturalistsy  is  apt  to  deter  the  engineer  from  enquiring  into  it,  though 
without  adequate  canse,  as  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  most  re- 
markable fossils  can  be  readily,  nay  empirically  attained,  without  the 
elaborate  study  necessary  to  make  a  proficient  palaeontologist.  It  will 
be  evident  that  were  we  desirous  of  recognizing  the  coal  measures 
only,  an  acquaintance  with  their  distinguishing  fossil  remains  woold 
be  desirable,  but,  indeed,  we  can  never  become  useful  and  practical 
geologists  unless  we  extend  this  admission  to  strata  generally.  Prof. 
Ansted  teems  to  us  to  have  treated  this  portion  of  his  work  with  skilL 
He  has  given  an  admirable  introductory  essay,  briefiy  but  clearly  illus- 
trating toe  general  principles,  and  then  he  has  followed  up  each  sepa> 
rate  system  with  a  chapter  describing  its  distinctive  fossils,  confined 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  most  characteristic  specimens,  so  as  not  to 
overburden  the  practical  man  too  much  in  the  study  of  what  to  him 
roust,  after  all,  be  to  a  great  degree,  a  subsidiary  purauit. 

The  account  of  the  several  formations  and  their  characteristics  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  Descriptive  Geology,  and  to  this  the  whole  of 
the  firat  volume  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  is  necessarily  de- 
voted. The  illustrations  which  are  in  the  superior  style  by  which  all 
Mr.  Van  Voorst's  productions  are  distinguished,  comprise  very  nu- 
merous sections  of  the  several  formations.  The  fossils  figured  are  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  nor  is  the  practical  por- 
tion of  the  work  less  completely 'illustrated. 

On  coming  to  the  practical  part  of  the  work,  we  think  it  right,  as 
we  have  before  observed  to  point  out  the  importance  of  geology  to 
the  engineer,  which  we  do,  not  merely  to  call  his  attention  to  tbestudv, 
Imt  to  point  out  to  him  the  wide  field  of  engineering  employment,  in 
connection  with  applied  geolosy,  which  the  engineer  is  the  instructed 
roan  of  science  to  occupy,  ana  which  we  consider  hasi  hardly  as  yet 
been  properly  attended  to.  The  engineer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  not  merely  an  oflScial  called  in  to  perform  a  certain  fixed  task,  but 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  skilful  counsellor  called  in  to  discover  re- 
sources and  to  apply  them  beneficially.  The  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial economv  possessed  bv  our  engineers  has  often  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, they  have  frequently  not  merely  to  create  a  railway,  dock,  road, 
or  canal,  but  to  find  the  materials  to  construct  it,  or  the  traffic  for  iU 
support.  So,  too,  the  engineer  has  to  turn  his  geological  knowledge 
to  account.  The  discovery  of  a  mineral  or  fuel  iu  a  convenient  posi* 
tion,  an  adequate  access  to  the  market,  or  to  other  minerals  necessary 
for  the  profitable  working  of  an  establishment,  require  able  combina- 
tions and  high  powere  of  mind*  The  engineer  must  be  a  man  of 
science  and  a  practical  man,  but  he  must  not  be  merely  this — he  must 
not  be  a  mere  mechanic,  a  mere  drudge,  but  he  must  above  all  things 
be  a  man  of  business.    If  welook  to  the  leaders  of  the  profession  we 

Krticularlv  recognize  this  quality,  the  Stephensons,  Brunels,  Walker, 
•eke,  Cubiit,  are  all  distinguished  for  their  business  powers,  while, 
on  the  contranr,  we  shall  find  many  men  of  great  abilities,  and  who 
have  had  good  opportunities,  who,  from  want  of  these  characteristics, 
only  occupy  a  secondary  position.  Not  unfrequently  do  we  find  that 
an  engineer,  otherwise  skilful,  makes  a  bad  witness  before  a  parlia- 
roenta^  committee,  or  a  bad  adviser  of  a  board  of  directora;  from  his 
want  of  business  habits  capitalists  have  no  confidence  in  him,  and  his 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  by  so  much  diminished.  It  is  by  facts  like 
these  that  the  man  anxious  to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion is  urged  to  cnltivate  his  mind  in  every  respect,  so  as  to  bring  to 
bear  the  jgreatest  amount  of  knowledge  and  ability  on  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  Geological  engineering  particularly  admits  the 
application  of  these,  and  for  this  reason  we  call  attention  to  it.  Mining 
rests  almost  as  much  on  geology  as  on  engineering,  the  two  however 
are  closely  connected  together,  and  yet  we  find  but  few  engineerawho 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch.  In  Cornwall  particularly,  the 
direction  of  mining  operations  is  almost  exclusively  left  to  the  minins 
captains,  though  a  preference  would  naturally  be  given  to  an  educated 
roan  possessing  the  saroe  degree  of  local  information,  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  geology,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry, 
competent  to  superintend  the  machinery  and  drainage  operations,  to 
make  the  assays,  and  to  conduct  all  the  proceedings  in  a  business-like 


way.  It  is  very  true  that  from  the  clan  of  mine  captains,  as  well  at 
from  that  of  coal  viewers,  we  have  obtained  some  very  eminent  em- 
neera — ^Trevitbick,  Stephenson,  and  Buddie,  are  names  of  men  of  first 
rat'i  eminence— but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  generally  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  mining  profession  might  be  raised  with  advanta^. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  any  connection  with  mimoe 
that  from  bad  preliminary  education,  and  want  of  superior  speciu 
knowledge,  great  errora  are  committed,  operations  carried  on  in  a 
heedless  and  wasteful  manner,  much  money  needlessly  squandered, 
and  jobbing  of  all  kinds  allowed,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  resources  of  the  mines  are  far  from  being  made  so  available  as 
they  might.  When,  however,  we  find  mines  under  the  direction  of 
men  of  nigh  attainments,  like  the  Taylors  and  Foxes,  we  find  a  state 
of  aflfaira  much  more  satisfactory,  so  that  we  arc  convinced  the  employ- 
ment of  well-educated  engineers,  having  a  professional  reputation  at 
stake,  would  prove  of  considerable  benent  even  in  comparatively 
small  operations.  Here,  by  the  bye,  we  would  pause  to  point  out  a 
great  benefit,  which  might  be  conferred  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  or  some 
other  spirited  engineer  or  capitalist  having  the  direction  of  large  ope- 
rations, and  which  would  go  far  to  supply  the  present  want  of  mining 
schools.  Let  him  appoint  to  the  olerxship  of  one  of  his  mines  for  two 
yeara  some  student  who  has  distinguishea  himself  in  the  preliminary 
studies  of  mining  engineering,  establishing  a  kind  of  mining  scholar- 
ship or  exhibition,  which  would  give  the  holder  bread  and  cheese  and 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  mioiog  information  on  the  spot. 
We  have  no  doubt  such  appointments  would  be  zealously  contended 
for,  and  the  proprietora  would  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  skilled  ser- 
vice for  the  ordinary  salaries,  as  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  expe- 
rience would  be  by  the  student  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  con- 
siderable premium.  Mr.  Taylor  is  Treasurer  of  Univereity  Collie, 
and  miffht  advantageously  give  such  an  advantage  to  the  engineeruig 
class  oithat  instituUon,  in  the  same  way  that  another  treasurer  attached 
to  it.  Sir  Isaac  Goldsmid,  has  so  liberally  and  munificently  secured  an 
East  India  surgeoncy  for  the  most  proficient  medical  student.  King's 
college  lias  good  friends  enough,  and  we  recommend  this  hint  to  Pro- 
fessor Ansted's  attention,  and  we  have  little  doubt  something  may  be 
done,  for  the  conductora  of  King's  College  evince  great  zeal  in  the  se- 
curing the  efficiency  of  its  engineering  class.  We  ^ve  the  same  hint  to 
Durham  Univereity,  which  is  most  favourably  situated  for  carrying  it 
out. 

If  we  find  the  want  of  educated  mining  engineere  in  our  home  es- 
tablishments, where  the  remuneration  is  on  a  low  scale,  we  feel  it  still 
more  strongly  in  all  our  foreign  operations.  However  well  the  Cornish 
mining  captain  may  get  on  in  his  native  county,  with  his  small  woriks 
and  among  his  own  people,  he  is  totally  incompetent  and  most  mns- 
chievous  in  a  foreign  country,  so  that  in  Mexican  or  Brazilian  appoi  t- 
ments,  competently,  nay  often  lucratively,  remunerated,  we  find  a  m^st 
miscellaneous  selection.  In  some  cases  German  mining  eogioeen 
have  been  appointed,  but  they  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  to  English  capitalists,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  educated 
Enelish  gentlemen,  not  broueht  up  as  engineers,  hive  been  preferred, 
and  in  one  case  an  Italian  refugee.  In  an  isolated  establishment  in  the 
new  world  it  would,  however,  be  of  incontestable  advantage  to  have 
on  the  spot  the  varied  resources  of  a  well-trained  man  of  science  able 
to  turn  tne  produce  of  the  mine  to  the  best  account,  and  efficiently  to 
extend  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
duct the  financial  aflfaira  in  a  proper  manner.  In  Guanaxato,  or  Minas 
Geraes,  there  is  no  mechanical  engineer  at  hand  to  invent  new  ma- 
chinery, or  adapt  the  old  machinery  to  the  workings  in  the  best  way, 
there  is  no  geologist,  no  analyst,  to  be  obtained  at  a  short  notice,  all 
this  should  &;  done  at  the  mine,  but  all  this  is  unfortunately  not  done. 

It  we  were  to  go  over  the  fiield  of  mining  operations  in  this  coon- 
try  only,  we  should  be  able  to  show  what  a  wide  field  there  is  for  the 
young  engineer,  but  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  remarks  we  have 
already  made.  What  may  be  done  by  skill  is  well  shown  by  tlie  ease 
of  George  Stephenson  and  the  Kilworth  colliery. 

Now  with  regard  to  another  branch,  the  great  attention  wbicli  is 
now  being  paid  to  scientific  agriculture  particularly  olaims  the  no- 
tice of  the  engineer.  Here  his  eno^ineering  and  his  geology  both 
come  Into  play  with  advantage.  The  survey  of  an  estate  calls 
forth  the  skill  of  the  engineer  to  determine  its  soils  and  subsoils,  the 
nature  of  its  available  fossil  products,  the  superficial  and  subterraneaa 
supplies  of  water,  the  drainage,  the  sites  for  buildings,  the  available 
natural  power,  the  machinery  and  millwork  which  may  be  applied,  the 
state  of  the  roads,  their  direction  and  the  mode  of  permanently  and 
cheaply  repairing  them,  the  capabilities  of  the  streams  for  afiordiog 
water  conveyance — all  these  and  many  other  points  admit  of  the  ad- 
vantageous application  of  a  very  extensive  range  of  study,  in  wbidi 
geology  enters  as  no  inconsiderable  portion.  We  have  ro  doubt  that 
when  Mr.  Josiah  ^Parkes  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  to  the 
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Rojal  Agriealtaral  Society,  a  great  many  agricuKuritts  and  a  ^  eat 
many  engineers  considered  tfa«  appointment  as  little  better  than  a 
sinecure,  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  gifing  to  Mr.  Parkes  a  sound- 
ing designation.  We  cannot  say  that  we  ourselves  anticipated  the 
exertions  he  has  since  made.  Only  to  instance  his  last  commuoica« 
lion  in  the  transactions  of  the  Rojral  Agricultoml  Society  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  intimation  of  what  may  be  done.  He  tlierein  dis- 
cusses the  size  of  draining  tiles,  and  from  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  quantity  of  water  fsUing  and  the  quantity  to  be  conveyed, 
be  has  been  enabled  to  establish  on  a  scientific  and  practical  basis  the 
necessity  for  greatly  reducing  the  size  of  the  tiles.  The  economical 
resoUs  accruins  from  this  wiU  be  at  once  seen,  tlie  saving  in  material, 
labonr  and  fuel  in  forming  the  tiles,  a  reduced  cost  to  the  landowner 
and  farmer,  a  diminished  cost  for  cartage  and  for  repairs.  Thus  a 
most  important  diminution  is  obtained  in  the  cost  of  all  large  draining 
operations,  a  grand  point,  when  we  consider  that  the  larse  outlay  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  draining.  Yet  this  is  but  an 
earnest  of  what  engineering  can  do  for  agriculture ;  agriculture  has, 
bitherto,been  too  much  treated  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  petty  cnandler's  shop 
pursuit,  even  when  carried  out  on  large  farms,  but  the  extension  of 
farms  aimits  the  operations  of  the  engineer  with  ereat  advantage.  The 
farmer  is  in  truth  a  manufacturer,  tliere  is  nothing  mystic,  nothing 
extra-economical  iu  his  pursuits,  he  is  as  much  a  manufacturer  as  the 
cotton  or  woollen  manufacturer,  and  his  operations  must  be  conducted 
by  machinery  as  good,  as  efficient,  as  cheap  and  as  saving,  and  this,  to 
a  great  degree,  is  yet  to  be  done,  although  we  have  from  Scotland  a 

§ood  deal  of  experience  as  to  its  advantage.  Much  ingenuity  has  been 
evoted  to  spades,  and  ploughs,  cultivators,  harrows,  and  thrashing 
machines,  but  the  economical  working  of  a  farm  as  a  whole,  the  pro- 
per application  of  power,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  resources  of  the 
locality,  have  been  little  studied,  and  here  again  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer will  find  wide  scope.  The  possession  of  water  power  on  the 
spot,  and  the  power  to  transport  to  market  a  dressed  article,  instead 
of  the  material  in  its  raw  ana  rough  state,  may  often  make  production 
profitable,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  undertaken  without  consider* 
able  loss. 

Drainage  is  indeed  a  grand  engineering  operation,  and  with  what 
advantage  it  can  be  followed  as  a  pursuit  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  has 
well  shewn.  It  is  evident,  from  the  instance  of  Mr.  Josiah  Parkes' 
exertions  just  adduced,  that  draining  cannot  cheaply  be  carried  out 
empirically,  for  either  we  run  the  hazard  of  wasting  money  by  too 
n-eat  an  expenditure  of  material,  or  we  jeopardize  our  proceedings  on 
toe  other  hand  by  making  iusufficient  provision.  The  ground  must  be 
well  levelled,  its  nature  examined  witb  the  eye  of  a  geologist,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  any  extra  supply  of  water  and  the  means  of 
preventing  it,  and  also  the  most  convenient  natural  outlet,  whether  bv 
the  usual  water-courses,  by  means  of  one  of  the  geological  dikes  which 
intersect  the  country,  or  perhaps  even  by  an  abM>rbent  artesian  well  to 
reach  some  lower  saindy  stratum.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  well- 
trained  practitioner  will  be  able  successfully  to  deal  with  a  difficult 
case,  to  relieve  cheaply  and  efficiently  a  moss  or  submerged  district, 
the  blunderer  may  bore  so  as  to  get  at  more  water,  or  expend  much 
money  without  obtaining  any  adequate  result.  The  artesian  well 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer  well  trained  in  geology  as  com- 
plete a  command  over  the  drainage  of  the  earth  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  it  enables  him  to  select  his  water-course  at  any  required 
depth,  as  the  balloonist  chooses  his  course,  either  by  ascending  or 
descending,  amone  the  various  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Not  only 
can  the  eng^ineer  discharge  below  water  which  cannot  be  discharged 
above,  but  tie  can  bring  up,  if  need  be,  further  supplies  of  water  from 
the  snbterranean  strata,  and,  a  point  of  great  importance,  water  of  dif- 
ferent properties.  Whereas,  we  may  have  above  water  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  substances  injurious  to  vegetation,  we  may 
get  rid  of  that  and  obtain  a  wholesome  water  from  a  lower  stratum,  or 
a  water,  perhaps,  having  some  required  chemical  property,  coming,  it 
may  be,  from  a  calcareous  formation,  and  holding  lime  in  solution. 
By  acquaintance  with  the  laws  c;oveniing  the  temperature  of  strata, 
and  the  progressive  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  can  procure  water  of  a  high  temperature, 
which  may  be  beneficially  employed  in  ccltivation.  Here,  again,  it 
will  be  noticed  how  studies,  speculative  in  their  origin,  are  ultimately 
made  to  bear  practical  fruits.  The  ill-informed  man,  who  thinks 
there  is  nothing  but  practice,  and  snaps  his  finger  at  all  theory,  for- 
getting that  the  two  cannot  be  safely  associated,  might  have 
smiled  in  derision  at  the  long  and  serious  discussion  as  to  the 
temperature  of  wells,  and  the  height  of  the  thermometer  in  mines. 
We  may  here  observe,  however,  that  even  with  regard  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  mines  the  studv  is  important  to  the  practical  man,  though  we 
have  a  better  proof  stifl.  We  will,  however,  call  the  attention  of  the 
miniDg  engineer  to  another  result  accruing  from  philosophic  investi- 


gation. It  has  beeji  well  ascertained^  that  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  causes  of  explosions  in 
mines,  the  barometer  having  in  oases  of  such  accidents  been  observed 
to  fall  suddenly,  while,  in  many  cases,  the  discharge  of  hydrogen  gas 
is  found  to  be  most  intense  and  powerful  while  the  wind  blows  from 
the  S.  W.  and  the  barometer  is  low,  but  diminishes  when  the  baro- 
meter is  rising.  The  sudden  change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequent  pressure  of  tlie  gases,  is,  indeed,  with  scientific  men, 
held  to  be  a  powerful  predisposioff  cause  to  those  fatal  colliery  cata- 
strophes, of  which  one  so  senous  uas  lately  occurred.  So  far,  too,  as 
we  are  able  to  recollect  these  casualties  have  happened  in  particnlar 
months,  and  at  any  rate  we  think  it  incumbent  on  the  superintendents 
of  collieries  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  barometer,  and  in  case  of 
any  sudden  and  serious  fall  we  think  it  should  be  incumbent  on  the 
roanaffers  immediately  to  stop  the  workings  for  the  day.  At  sea  very 
^eat  oenefit  has  been  found  from  the  observation  of  sudden  changes 
in  the  barometer  in  preparing  for  hurricanes,  so  that  in  well-conducted 
vessels  it  is  the  practice  immediately  on  the  change  being  ascertained 
to  get  in  readiness  for  the  cominff  storm.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
practical  results  accruing  from  a  uigher  temperature  of  air  and  wat6r 
in  the  lower  strata,  we  find,  from  Professor  Ansted's  work,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  528,)  that  advantage  has  sometimes  been  taken  of  the  temperature 
of  water  from  deep  springs,  conservatories  have  been  warmed,  cress- 
plots  cultivated,  and  fishponds  improved,  particularly  in  Germany. 
At  Erfurt,  it  is  stated,  the  proprietor  of  a  salad  ground  by  availing 
himself  of  this  means  obtains  a  profit  of  not  less  than  £12,000  per 
annum.  The  ereat  Smith,  the  father  of  geology,  who  was  as  practical 
an  engineer  as  ne  was  a  skilful  man  of  science,  was  often  called  upon 
to  apply  his  powers  of  command  over  subterranean  springs  and  water- 
courses to  important  cases  of  draining.  We  shall  leave  Prof.  Ansted 
to  state  this  himself. 

Mr.  M^lliam  Smith,  who  at  the  dose  of  the  lut  century  had  made  htm- 
lelf  much  more  accurately  acqntinted  with  the  actual  order  of  superposition 
of  the  Secondary  strata  in  Bogland  than  any  person  then  living,  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  important  practical  purposes. 
About  the  year  1800  bis  reputation  for  "  draining  on  new  principles"  was 
thoroughly  established  in  the  West  of  Bngland,  and  on  the  occasion  of  nu- 
merous landslips  taking  place  near  Bath,  he  was  employed  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  a  recurrence  of  this  mischief,  which  he  effected  by  tunnelling 
into  the  hill. on  which  the  land  was  slipping,  and  intercepting  the  springs, 
and  then  providing  a  direct  and  convenient  channel,  by  which  the  water 
could  be  discharged.  In  the  year  1811  Mr.  Smith  wu  again  employed 
to  report  on  a  subject  of  practical  science  connected  with  the  drainage 
of  strata.  About  that  time  numerous  canals  were  being  cut  in  different 
parts  of  the  West  of  England,  and  these,  crossing  the  oolitic  hills,  were 
fonnd  to  be  particulary  liable  to  accidents  of  leakage,  being  cut  through 
open  jointed,  and  sometimes  cavernous  rocks,  alternating  with  Water-tight 
clays.  In  the  passage  across  the  former  rocks,  and  more  especially  when  the 
summit  level  of  the  canal  occurs  in  them,  the  water  escapes  almost  as  fast  as 
it  enters,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  engineer  in  puddling,  and  making  an  artifi- 
cial  bed,  is  sometimes  eserted  in  vain,  and  cannot  prevent  great  and  ruinous 
loss.  But  the  existence  of  open  joints  and  caverns  is  by  no  means  the  only, 
nor,  indeed,  the  greatest  source  of  injury,  for  innumerable  small  faults  or 
slides  traverse  the  country  and  confuse  the  natural  direction  of  the  springs, 
rendering  them  short  in  their  courses,  and  uncertain  and  temporary  in  their 
flow,  weakening  by  their  irregular  pressure  every  defence  that  may  be  op- 
posed to  them,  and  causing  leaks,  which  let  through  a  portion  of  the  water 
contained  in  that  level  of  the  canal. 

The  general  remedy  for  all  these  evils  wu  understood  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
proposed  by  him  for  adoption.  It  is  '*  the  entire  interception  of  all  the 
spruigs  which  rise  from  a  level  above  the  canal  fend  pus  below  it  through 
natural  fissures  and  cavities.  This  is  a  process  requiring  great  skill  and  ex- 
tensive experience ;  some  of  the  springs  for  instance  which  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  intercept  come  not  to  the  surC^e  at  all  in  the  ground  above  the 
canal,  but  flowing  naturally  below  the  surface  through  shaken  or  faulty 
ground,  or  along  masses  of  displaced  rock  which  extend  in  long  ribs  from 
the  brows  down  into  the  vale,  emerge  or  attempt  to  emerge  in  the  banks  of 
the  canal ;  these  no  ordinary  surface-draining  will  reach,  and  none  but  a 
draining  engineer,  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  strata,  can  successfully 
cope  with  such  mysterious  enemies.  But  Mr.  Smith,  confident  in  his  gre^t 
experience,  not  only  proposed,  by  a  general  system  of  subterraneous  excava- 
tion to  intercept  all  these  springs,  and  destroy  their  power  to  injure  the 
canal,  but  further,  to  regulate  and  equalize  their  discharge,  so  u  to  render 
them  a  positive  benefit.  This  he  would  have  accomplished  by  penning  up 
the  water  in  particular  natural  areu,  or  pounds,  which  really  exist  between 
lines  of  fault  in  most  districts,  or  between  certain  ridges  of  clay  ('  horses,') 
which  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  rock,  and  divide  the  subterranean 
water-fields  into  limited  districts,  separately  manageable  for  the  advanUge 
of  man  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  science." — Professor  Phillips'  Life  of 
William  Smith,  p.  69. 

In  all  those  departments  of  engineering,  which  have  to  deal  with 
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•zlaosive  tracU  of  couoliy,  aod  large  earthworkti  geology  m  mott 
estantial  as  a  eoide.  The  teleciion  of  the  line  of  oouatry,  toe  clioioe 
of  roiiterialf,  tbe  oatoro  of  aubatrata  to  be  mined  and  cut  tbrougb,  the 
■prings  likehr  to  be  met  with  reauire  geological  skill  lo  produce  a 
good  and  safe  plan,  and  the  same  knowledge  Is  requisite  in  oondnat- 
fnff  subsequent  operations,  both  for  the  engineer  and  contractor.  Much 
oflhe  waste  of  capital  and  adbseouent  litigation  and  in  case  of  Ranger's 
contracts  on  the  ureat  Western  Railway  was  caused  bjr  want  of  know- 
ledge as  to  tbe  position  of  tbe  Pennant  stone  and  its  probable  hard- 
ness.   Professor  Ansted  obserres  :— 

In  tbe  caie  of  a  railroad,  more  thau  ordinary  care  and  attention  is  often 
required  to  enable  tbe  engineer  to  decide  how  far  he  may  safely,  and  with 
justice  to  his  employers,  contemplate  the  OTercoming  of  natural  difficulties  in 
a  country  to  be  passed  orer,  in  order  to  escape  f^m  other  difficulties  of  a 
diffiereut  kind,  arising  from  the  local  Taloe  of  ptoperty»  and  the  arrangements 
that  have  to  be  made  with  landowners.  In  this  respect,  aa  aequaintanoe 
with  tbe  principles  of  Geology  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  useful,  aa  sug- 
gesting resources,  the  existencCof  which  oould  not  otherwise  be  guessed  at, 
or,  at  least,  which  could  not  be  discovered  without  a  minute  local  kaowledge 
of  tbe  district.  For,  let  us  suppose  two  engineers,  the  one  unasquainted 
with  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  fact 
of  stratification  at  all,  in  its  Geological  sense,  and  the  other  a  practical  and 
well-informed  student  of  Geology.  And  let  ua  auume  these  two  men  to  be 
required  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad  from  London  to  Dover.  The  mere 
engineer,  having  no  knowledge  of  Geology,  would  only  be  aware,  in  a  general 
way,  that  between  London  and  the  Weald  of  Kent,  there  was  a  range  of 
chalk  hills,  (tbe  North  Downs,^  but  that  afterwards  the  country  was  tolerably 
level,  as  far  to  the  east  u  Folfcttone.  He  would  soon  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dart  and  the  Mole,  two  rivers  running  into  the  Thames,  the 
one  at  Dartfbrd  in  Kent,  and  tbe  other  near  Kingston  in  Surrey,  there  vras 
no  complete  drainsge  across  the  hills,  and  thersifbre  no  contfauous  valley 
leading  to  the  level  country,  and  these  two  valleys  would  both  be  found  fd 
adapted  for  the  ol^ct  in  view.  On  further  examiaation,  partial  valleys 
would,  however,  be  discovered,  and  one  of  these,  we  may  suppose,  would  be 
selected  as  the  moat  convenient  The  rest  of  tbe  work  to  Folkstone  would 
be  calculated  for  aa  work  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments  would  be  made  without  any  referenoe  to  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  strata.  Let  us  now  see  what  vrould  be  the  inquiries  and  conclusions  of 
the  Geological  engineer  under  similar  circumstances.  The  line  of  road  by 
Croydon  is  sufficiently  marked  out  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  district, 
and  need  not  be  agdn  referred  to.  Our  engineer,  however,  having  settled 
these  preliminaries,  would  consider  that  in  the  course  of  his  Work  be  must 
cut  through  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  London  Clay, 
which  he  would  know  beforehand  to  conaist  of  sand  and  gravelly  matter,  mixed 
with  some  tenacious  clay,  and  that  he  would  then  have  to  tunnel  through 
the  chalk,  coming  out  upon  the  lower  beds,  which  on  examination  he  woiud 
find  were  considerably  tilted  towards  the  north.  His  line  would  tbua  carry 
him  along  the  direction  of  a  small  disturbance  transverse  to  that  which  had 
originally  elevated  the  beds  Of  chalk.  Through  part  of  this  he  would  have 
to  tunnel,  and  be  would  be  aware  that  in  a  district  like  that  extending  slong 
the  line  of  the  chalk  hills  there  was  little  danger  of  meeting  with  hard  beds, 
or  with  intruded  igneous  rock.  The  advantage  of  being  thus  able  to  predi- 
cate vriih  considerable  certainty  as  to  tbe  nature  of  Uie  ground  through 
which  the  road  was  to  be  cut,  must  be  evident  to  every  practical  man,  and 
we  shall  soon  perceive  how  far  such  knowledge  is  immediately  applicable. 
Besides  this  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  tbe  chalk  the  Geological  en- 
gineer in  this  case  would  remember  that  his  cuttings  and  embankments 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  most  pert  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the 
beds,  but  that  in  some  cases  the  London  Clay,  having  a  different  local  dip, 
would  be  cut  in  a  slant  direction.  Lastly,  be  would  be  awaie  that  when  he 
had  crossed  the  chalk,  and  the  other  beds  of  the  cretaceous  group,  he  would 
come  upon  the  Weald  Cla&  a  bed  dipping  northwardsi  and  which  he  would 
have  to  traverse  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  therefore  directly  on  the  line  of 
strike.  Now  the  beds  of  the  London  basin,  consisting,  as  they  generally  do, 
of  clay  alternating  with  occasional  sands,  arc  exceedingly  dangerous  when 
deep  cuttings  or  tunnels  are  made  through  them,  which  are  not  pioperiy  de- 
fended. And  this  Im  the  case,  becanse  the  rain,  washing  through  and  carry- 
ing away  the  aands  where  a  section  has  been  made,  leaves  tbe  upper  bed  of 
day  barely  baUnced  upon  the  lower,  and  with  a  slipjpery  surface  between 
them.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  condition  of  things  is,  th«t 
after  a  short  time  the  upper  bed  slips  quietly  down  in  the  direction  of  its 
dip,  falling  upon  and  filling  np  the  cntUng  that  has  been  made  through  it. 
AcddeiKs  of  this  kind  have  banpened  too  frequently  not  to  be  familiar  to 
every  engineer,  and  the  canie  is  now  to  a  certain  extent  generally  under- 
atood ;  bnt  nothing  short  of  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  country,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  principles  of  Geology,  will  enable  any  one  efliscttially 
to  avoid  this  danger,  because  it  is  one  constantly  recurring,  and  requiring 
different  management,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  each  individual  case.  The 
Geological  engineer  will  know  his  danger,  and  will  endeavour  to  provide 
ecainst  it  beforehand.  The  mere  empiricist  who  knows  only  the  rule 
of  practice  on  the  occasion,  will,  perhaps,  bring  out  at  last  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  result ;  but  it  will  be  by  that  most  expensive  and  least  cre- 
ditable of  all  methods,  a  succession  of  failures. — It  would  be  interesting  and 
exceedingly  instructive  to  consider,  with  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  Oeo- 
togy,  several  of  the  gresit  lines  of  saa-mad  in  England  and  elaewbere.    It 


would  be  found  that  all  of  them,  withoui  uxoijpUqb,  havo  referenoe  eft  lesst 
ai  much  to  the  Geological  as  to  the  Get^rephical  atniduve  of  the  oonntiyt 
and  that  in  each,  the  great  works  in  cutting  and  tonnelliug,  if  they  were 
not  originally  oousirncted  on  those  principle  advocated  in  the  text,  have  been 
since  altered,  or  must  shortly  be  altered,  m  coiiieaoence,  or  in  certain  antici- 
pation, of  accidents.  By  in  the  outline  of  the  subject  at  present  offered,  such 
a  detail  would  be  dearlv  out  of  place. 

This  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  course  of  investigation  which  tbe 
scientific  engineer  is  bound  to  pursue  who  dolv  regards  his  own  repu- 
tation and  the  interests  of  his  employers.  Tlie  treatment  of  slipS|  a 
difficulty  with  which  railway  working  has  made  us  acquainted  is  more 
geological  than  engineering,  and  as  It  is  a  subject  which  deeply  in- 
terests professional  men,  nod  on  which  all  experience  is  valuable,  «re 
shall  bnng  before  them  Professor  Aosted's  observations*    He  says — 

The  only  defences,  indeed,  in  these  cases  seem  to  be,  (1)  Thorough  surface 
drainage  on  tbe  line  of  outcrop  of  each  bed  cut  through  t  (2)  A  greats  slope 
on  the  rise  side  of  the  bed  than  is  necesury  on  the  other  or  dip  side ;  and 
(3),  Careful  attention  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  no  tendency  to  a  slip 
shows  itself.  The  methods  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  clay  cuttings,  and 
the  accidents  that  are  incidental  to  them,  belong  u  much  to  cuttings  for  or- 
dinary roads  and  canals  as  railroads,  and  are  applicable  in  many  cases,  when 
other  beds  than  day  (such  as  courses  of  limestone)  are  aeperatad  by  partings, 
which  on  exposure  to  tbe  atmosphere,  or  on  suffering  the  drainage  of  water 
through  them,  become  slippery,  and  oauee  the  upper  and  lower  beds  to  lose 
their  eoherence.  Sven  in  an  embanknMut,  if  the  sneceasive  layers  of  earth 
are  not  level,  en  aeddeat  not  udireqaently  happens  firsiB  tbe  same  cause,  tbe 
moisture  penetrating  the  beds,  and  if  not  loosening  thorn  under  ordinary  cir- 
eumsianoss  of  temperature,  alBscting  them  afterwards  during  severe  frast, 
when  the  expansion  of  tbe  freexing  water  produces  effects  that  can  hardly  be 
cakulated,  until  they  gre  unbepj^y  aeen  and  felt.  The  advantage  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  Geology  in  engineering  consists  (it  will  now  be  under- 
stood) in  teaching  the  engineer  how  to  avoid  dangler,  or  if  he  must  be  ex- 
posed  to  it,  how  to  provide  a  remedy  from  the  banning.  It  often  happens 
that  a  tendency  once  produced  in  the  beds  to  slip,  bannot  afterwards  be 
stopped,  although  the  first  step  towsrds  the  mischief  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  timely  application  of  preventive  measures.  The  slope,  in  such 
dangerous  cuttings,  should  have  some,  and  often  a  considerable  r^erenoe  to 
the  dip  of  the  bed,  for  hovrever  it  may  teem  that  the  rain  and  other  atmos- 
pheric agents  must  wash  away  the  loose  sand  equally  on  both  aides  of  the 
road,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  raality,  and  the  washing  will  be  for 
more  rapid,  and  the  tendency  to  alip  down  in  large  masses  inoomparaUy 
greater  on  tbe  one  side  than  on  tbe  other.  On  the  one  side,  therefon,  of 
such  a  cutting  the  jndicions  Ranting  of  graaa  will  olten  bea  suflScieirt  defioaee 
even  with  a  steep  riope,  while  on  the  other,  even  a  stout  wall  will  be  in  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  a  slip  from  the  very  first  dsy  of  exposure.-*The  direoti«i 
and  the  degree  of  exposure  of  the  fsoe  of  the  cutting  in  inch  cases  wiU  also 
be  important  subjects  of  eonsideration.  In  our  own  country  a  sonth»west 
exposure  is  in  moat  cases  far  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  atnmspheric  causes 
than  any  other ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  may  by  Iocs!  io- 
fluencea  be  less  liable  to  be  injured  th»n  any  other. — There  are,  indeed,  Tcry 
few  cases  in  which  the  considerations  of  geological  structure  and  relative  ex- 
posure ought  not  so  to  modify  tbe  calculations  of  the  engineer  as  to  induce 
him  to  mike  a  greater  slope  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  of  every  deep 
cutting. 

Another  department  of  epgioeerlng  belongs  decidedly  to  geology« 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  harbours,  and  be  must  be  u  banflp- 
ling  prnctioner,  who  does  not  make  blmielf  well  acquainted  with  toe 
naturul  laws  influencing  the  coast  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  operations 
of  the  sea  upon  it.  One  who  goes  to  work  without  such  knowledge 
and  such  care,  too  generally  brings  forth  sliingletraps  as  tbe  result  of 
his  labours,  and  wastes  the  mone^r  of  his  empU>yers  in  vain  attempts 
to  baffle  D»turei  instead  of  bringing  her  operations  to  bis  aid.  We 
have  too  often  expressed  ourselves  as  to  the  uosound|  uosatisfactocj  and 
unscientific  state  of  harbour  engineering  in  the  present  da/,  to  make 
further  remarks  in  reference  to  it  now. 

Id  any  kind  of  building  operationsy  tbe  engineer  and  arobitect  will 
profit  bv  his  geological  knowledge,  be  will  take  care  not  to  erect  an 
establisDment  where  tbe  strata  may  be  liable  to  slip  down,  be  will 
look  well  to  bis  fbupdation,  b^  will  find  what  prospects  be  has  of  ac- 
cess to  water«  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  araioagCi  and  before  be 
proceeds  to  coostract  his  building  be  will  carefully  eiamine  the  build* 
ing  stonesi  which  may  be  avauaUey  and  their  relative  4MrabiUUr» 
cheapness,  colour  and  weight  As  this  solnect  is  however  now  fanu* 
liar  to  our  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  Parilameota^ 
Commissioners,  and  the  lectures  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Richardson^  we  ahall 
not  dwell  upon  it  longer. 

We  have  already  made  some  allusion  to  wellsinking,  but  before  we 
dismiss  it  altogether  we  must  make  some  few  more  remarks,  aa  it  is  a 
subject  daily  becoming  of  more  importance.  The  enquiries  of  Govern* 
ment  and  the  Legislature  into  tbe  state  of  tofros  bava  not  only  opeood 
tbe  way  for  extensive  operations  by  the  engineer  in  draiaaga  aad 
sewage,  but  they  have  eytablisbad  also  tba  deficient  aupply  orwater 
to  large  populations.    This  is  a  want  which  most  be  remedied  with 
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weMgd  to  upwards  of  a  bttftdrcd  coisiderable  towoa,  and  tbe  engineer 
wiU  bave  to  aacertaia  tfae  means  of  •upptft  mhHker  from  aurface 
spriogt  ID  tiie  neigbbourbood,  or  from  tlie  aybterranean  strata.  To 
detemiine  tbese  points  satisfactority  mere  local  knowledge  will  not 
avail,  bat  tbe  engineer  must  bave  a  doe  regard  to  gedogieal  laws. 
Tbe  dip  of  tbe  strata,  tbe  probability  of  obtaining  a  eontinuoos  ade- 
quate supply  from  anj  source,  and  of  security  It  practically  and  eco- 
oomically  require  careful  consideration.  To  obtain  access  to  a  polluted 
or  inconsiderable  supply,  to  the  produce  of  limited  superficial  drain- 
9ige,  or  the  contents  of  some  chance  cbasm  is  only  of  temporary  benefit, 
and  it  will  be  tbe  duty  of  those  conducting  the  operations  to  take 
care  that  they  are  mo  conducted  as  to  be  of  permanent  advantage  and 
capable  of  extension  with  the  progressive  wants  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation. The  phenomena  of  wefls  belong  to  geology,  and  there  we 
anist  seek  the  esplanatioo  of  tbe  OM)de  of  supply  and  tbe  means  of 
reaching  it,  and  also  the  most  profiUble  plan  ot  carrving  out  the  ope- 
rations. Tbe  urgent  demand  for  public  baths  and  washing  places, 
which  has  extenaed  from  the  provinces  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
means  of  providing  them  with  water,  now  call  for  the  consideration  of 
tbe  engineer.  The  practicability  in  a  given  locality  of  obtaining  a 
large  supply  of  water  of  a  high  temperature  is  an  important  feature  in 
tbe  establisbmeot  of  large  baths.  To  make  them  most  useful,  the 
water  must  be  warmed,  so  that  the  machine  and  factory  worker  can 
resort  to  them  on  leaving  his  day's  labour  in  winter  and  summer,  and 
the  cost  of  heating  water  artificially  causes  such  an  increase  of  price, 
particularly  in  southern  towns,  where  coal  is  dear,  as  considerably  to 
diminish  the  sphere  of  utility  and  the  extent  of  the  establishments.  If 
we  have  the  prospect  as  from  tbe  eelebrated  well  of  Grenelle,  of  ob- 
taining half  a  million  gallons  of  limpid  water  in  24  hours,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  82**  Fahrenheit,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  be  justified  in 
a  considerable  outlay.  Many  applications  of  wellwater  will  however 
ansgest  themselves  to  the  iBtelli|^  engineer,  and  prompt  his  enter- 
pru^.  Before  leaving  i\m  subjeot  Imwever,  we  must  call  his  notice 
to  tbe  use  of  absorbent  artestan  wells,  advanUgeously  used  in  Paris, 
but  neglected  here.  Where  we  luve  noxious  fluid  discharges  from 
chemical  works  and  facto? ies,  tbe  proprietors  are  often  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  the  neighbeorhood  also,  to  get  rid  of  them,  while  a 
welt  carried  down  to  some  absorbinff  stratum  would  be  in  many  cases 
a  cheap  and  certain  mode  to  gat  rid  of  the  evil.  In  the  drainage  of 
towns  too,  while  it  will  be  desirable  that  refuse  should  if  possiUe  be 
applied  to  useful  purposes  as  manure,  yet  it  often  happens  that  it  cannot 
bo  done,  and  the  absorbent  well  will  then  frequently  come  in  as  an 
available  instrument. 

The  engineer  who  proposes  to  devote  his  energies  to  our  colonial 
empire,  has  It  in  his  power,  by  competent  geological  knowledge, 

greatly  to  promote  bis  own  interests,  and  those  of  the  country  in  which 
e  resides.  The  discovery  of  fuel,  minerals  and  building  stones,  the 
choice  of  sites  for  towns,  the  supply  of  water  to  them,  the  construction 
of  harboqrs,  lie  with  him,  and  by  his  own  activity  he  must  make  work 
for  himself.  The  discovery  of  coal  will  require  roads,  trams,  and  rail- 
ways, the  openii^  out  of  mining  operations  will  suggest  a  considerable 
application  of  water  and  steam  power,  the  peopliiig  of  a  district  will 
demand  roads,  bridges,  canals  and  other  works  of  art.  If  he  finds 
ironstone,  coal  and  iSne  must  be  found  to  work  it,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  every  minmg  company  will  ensure  to  him  a  greater  extent  of 
professional  practice.  As  he  surveys  tbe  surface  in  his  ordinary 
routine  of  duty,  he  must  keep  bis  eye  consUntly  on  the  watch  to  de- 
tect  any  advantageous  feature,  his  survey  must  be  geological  as  well 
as  superficial.  The  coal  mines  of  Newcastle  in  New  Soutb  Wales 
bave  led  to  a  considerable  extent  of  tramways,  to  gasworks,  steam- 
boats and  steam  factories,  and  railways  must  follow  next.  From  this 
discovery  alone  a  great  extent  of  engineering  employment  has  neces- 
sarily accrued,  andso  it  must  be  wherever  the  resources  of  a  country 
arc  developed  by  a  scientific  hand. 

The  geological  map  is  an  indispensable  document  to  the  engineer. 
Constantly  called  upon  to  examine  the  surface  of  the  country,  ne  re- 
quires the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  its  details,  an  acquaintance 
with  ito  external  features,  its  levels,  and  its  artificial  appendages  Is 
not  enough,  he  must  be  further  intimately  versed  in  the  position  of  Its 
strata,  iU  faults,  dikes,  and  indications  of  disturbances.  At  the  same 
time  the  engineer  will  do  well  carefully  to  note  every  geological  fact, 
which  comes  under  his  observation,  and  if  of  the  least  interest  to 
communicate  it  to  the  nearest  geological  institution,  so  that  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  country  may  become  more  extended,  and  the  accessible 
sources  of  information  improved  until  such  time  as  the  general 
ordnance  geological  survey  is  completed.  We  are  happy  to  say  that 
many  engineers  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  respect,  and 
their  labours  give  them  particular  opportunities  for  so  doing;.  The 
series  of  geological  railway  sections  now  in  progress  of  formation,  and 
of  which  the  portions  executed  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Eco- 


nooHc  Geeiogf ,  will  be  fo«nd  of  very  great  wiOfm  for  aN  tvbeeqneirt 
works  io  tiie  distriots  to  which  tbey  relate,  and  we  hope  erery  facility 
will  be  giveo  by  engtBeevs  to  tbe  proseevtion  of  tiiis  Tslmafale  wider- 
taking. 

Proiessor  Ansted  very  strennously  urges  tbe  neeessit^  lor  preserv- 
ing records  of  aU  mining  operations  on  tbe  groond  of"^  bmnanity,  as 
wM\  as  of  profit,  and  we  see  that  be  has  broogSt  tbe  subject  before  tbe 
British  Association.  Tbe  late  Mr.  Buddie,  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provers of  coal  raining  by  tbe  liberal  application  of  science,  skill  and 
researeb,  also  strongly  advocated  tbe  same  measure,  and  as  a  pnUic 
depositary  has  now  been  obtained  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy, in  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  we  sincerely  trust  those  engi- 
neers who  bave  tbe  means  will  take  tlie  troofaie  on  all  oecasions  of 
tninsmitting  such  information  as  is  in  their  power.  Neither  is  it  re- 
quisite that  such  records  should  be  limited  to  minii^  but  diifieulties 
met  with  in  tunnelling,  in  sinking  a  well,  or  ordinary  operations  of 
the  kind,  or  anything  illustrative  of  our  strata  will  be  thankfolly  re- 
ceived by  tbe  Curators,  and  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  tbe  pub- 
lic Specimens  of  building  stones  and  minerals  should  also  be  sent, 
and  those  engineers  who  have  not  visited  the  establishment  sbould  do 
so,  to  see  wnat  benefit  they  can  derive  from  it,  and  bow  tbey  can 
themselves  add  to  its  collections. 

We  have  now  brought  our  examination  of  Professor  Anited's  works 
to  a  close,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  wants  any  recommendation 
after  wiiat  we  bave  already  said.  It  is  comprehensive,  yet  concise ; 
clear,  without  being  diffuse ;  accura'te,  without  being  tedious ;  abound- 
ing in  illustration,  yet  without  descending  too  far  into  minutitt;  it 
developes  principles,  and  steers  clear  of  speculation ;  it  is  indeed  a 
work  suited  for  the  practical  man,  wlio  desires  to  acquire  a  sound 
knowledge  of  geology  in  a  compendious  form,  wbo  ban  time  only  for 
what  is  useful  and  essential,  and  fears  to  lose  his  tine  on  wimt  is 
dubious  and  unprofitable.  Confining  itself  to  what  is  certain  and 
established,  it  must  long  remain  tbe  roost  important  text-book,  while 
it  wiU  always  preserve  its  value  as  an  original  and  useful  work.  To 
compliment  Mr.  Ansted  would  be  futile,  to  urge  the  purchase  of  bis 
work  hardly  necessary,  it  must  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students  as 
it  is  already  In  those  of  his  own  class. 

For  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  fossil  animal  kingdom 
with  more  minuteness  and  to  a  greater  extent,  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  the 
publisher  of  the  work  now  before  us,  is  also  preparing  from  the  hands 
of  Professor  Owen,  one  of  the  first  men  of  tbe  present  day,  a  History 
of  English  Fossil  Mammalia,  a  work,  which  as  far  as  we  bave  yet  seen 
it,  has  greatly  excited  our  interest  and  approval. 


Mcckiiastical  ArdUtecturt :  JUu9iration$  qf  Bapliimal  Fantt*    Loa* 
don :  Van  Voorst,  1844. 

We  bad  promised  ourselves  that  we  would  sav  something  on  tbe 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  work,  but  yet  what  we  can  say  we 
hardly  see,  except  to  repeat  the  encomiums  with  which  we  received 
the  successive  parts  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  general  remarks 
we  might  hare  made  are  so  completely  comprised  in  Mr.  Paley's  in- 
troductory essay,  that  we  must  repeat  what  he  says  or  leave  tbe  mat- 
ter alone,  and  that  is  what  we  think  we  must  do,  having  already  so 
often  expressed  our  highly  favourable  opinion  of  the  work.  In  re* 
commenoing  the  work  to  our  readers,  we  wpuld  make  this  remark— 
the  subject  of  church  fonts  is  not  merely  intelesting  to  tbe  antiquarian 
or  to  him  wbo  may  bave  to  supply  snob  a  piece  of  ehurob  decoration, 
but  it  is  important  to  tlie  architect  generall)^  on  account  of  fonts  pre* 
tenting  autnentio  illustrations  of  [style,  details  and  decorations  of  the 
highest  value.  The  number  of  Norman  fonts  in  partionlar  throws  lieht 
upon  a  style  of  which  we  bave  the  fewest  relies,  and  the  fonts  or  a 
later  period,  tbe  decorated  for  instance,  give  ns  many  ideas  for  oma* 
ments  of  a  domestic  character  no  less  than  for  various  articles  of 
church  furniture.  Indeed,  without  an  acquaintance  with  such  records^ 
the  architect  can  be  but  illqualified  for  designbg  in  the  pointed 
styles. 

The  volume  contains  a  copious  series  of  engravings,  carefuIUr  and 
ably  executed,  wbile  tbe  work  as  a  whole  Is  a  cheap  and  handsome 
one.  The  arcnitect  and  tbe  designer  of  ornament  cannot  do  without 
such  a  manual  in  his  library,  and  we  bope  the  sale  of  tbe  work  will 
be  sttcb  as  to  urge  the  publisher  to  brin^  fortb  a  seoond  and  third 
series,  for  we  have  many  highly  interesting  specimens  yet  remain- 
ing.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  present  work  may  be  con- 
sidered much  more  copious  in  reality  than  it  is  numerically,  for  many 
of  the  fonts  described  are  tyues,  frequently  repeated  in  the  same  dis- 
trict and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  trifling  variation,  if  witb 
any  at  all. 
Under  the  name  of  lostrumenta  Ecclvsiaitica,  another  work  en 
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cbareb  foraittire  emanates  from  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  establishment,  edited 
hy  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  and  he  has  also  in  progress  a 
series  of  decorated  windows,  and  a  manual  of  Gothic  mouldings,  all 
important,  necessary  and  useful  works.  We  are  ^lad  to  find  such  at- 
tention paid  to  the  details  of  art,  it  is  indicative  of  an  improvine 
constitution,  for  sticking  bits  of  Gothic  on  the  outside  of  a  barn-chnrcb 
no  more  constitutes  arcoitecture  than  does  a  naked  stereotype  Ionic 
portico,  on  which  the  artistical  merits  of  others  rest.  A  style  whether 
Greek  or  Gothic  must  be  studied  and  treated  catbolically,  and  it  is 
only  when  that  is  done  we  have  either  architects  or  architecture. 


Wealt'i  Quarterly  Papers  on  Engineerings  Part  V.  London:  Weale 

The  principal  papers  in  the  part  are  those  descriptive  of  the  Roof 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Ironbridge  over  the 
Neva.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  M.  Arago's  Report  on  the 
Atmospheric  Railway,  describing  M.  Hallette's  system,  and  an  account 
bv  Ml*.  Hughes,  C.EU,  of  the  Bangor  Slate  Quarries.  The  plates  are 
the  chief  features  of  interest  in  these  papers,  so  as  to  leave  us  little 
room  for  comment  or  extract.  In  the  account  of  the  roofs  we  find  the 
following  remarks  :— 

Of  the  superiority  of  iron  over  wood  in  the  conitmction  of  rooft  for  build- 
ings, the  architects  of  the  present  day  are  becoming  fully  convinced,  and  the 
splendid  example  now  set  before  them  by  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  should  at 
least  induce  all  who  have  hitherto  been  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  this 
material  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  lightness,  strength,  durability,  and 
safety  In  cases  of  fire,  to  examine  the  subject  with  all  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  the  result  may  be  looked  for  in  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the 
substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  constructing  the  principals  of  roofs,  espe- 
cially when  of  large  span.  Not  to  the  rooft  only,  but  to  flooring  joists  or 
girders,  the  metal  material  is  happily  adaptable  also,  wherever  resistance  to 
fire,  and  great  strength,  with  small  section,  are  primary  objects  In  their  con- 
struction. Of  these  valuable  properties,  the  architect  ii  this  edifice  has 
wisely  and  very  fully  availed  himself,  and  he  has,  moreover,  been,  by  this  se- 
lection, enabled  to  oflTer  facilities  for  carrying  into  complete  efibct  the  most 
complicated  details  of  construction  in  flues,  &c.,  required  for  the  proposed 
system  of  ventilation  for  the  extensive  pile  of  building  under  his  care. 

But  beyond  the  use  of  iron  in  forming  the  principals  of  his  roofs,  Mr. 
Barry  has  ventured  to  a  further  step,  of  which  those  unacquainted  with  the 
experience  that  he  is  cognizant  of  might  not  fully  understand  the  wisdom, 
but  which  is  thoroughly  approved  by  all  practical  and  scientific  persons  who 
have  examined  the  subject  minutely.  We  refer  to  the  coverings  of  the  roofs 
vrith  cast  iron  plates  of  a  thin  section,  and  galvanized  by  a  process  now  ad- 
mitted to  present  the  best  yet  discovered  means  of  protecting  iron  work  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  weather  from  their  otherwise  injurious  eflTects. 

Upon  the  many  substantial  advantages  thus  attained,  we  are  induced  to 
state  briefly  the  impressions  we  have  received  Arom'  an  attentive  examination, 
we  might  say,  most  interesting  study,  of  the  roofs  delineated  and  detailed  in 
the  eight  accompanying  plates.  The  cast  Iron  plates  being  cast  of  sufficient 
size  to  span  the  distance  between  each  adjoining  pair  of  principals,  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  any  kind  of  boarding  whatever,  thus  saving  not  only  a 
great  expense,  but  also  diminishing  the  chances  of  damage  by  fire,  which 
would,  \n  destroying  this  boarding,  leave  the  slates  without  sufficient  sup- 
port, thus  making  the  whole  roof  liable  to  be  broken  in  by  their  derange- 
ment ;  or,  in  the  case  of  lead  covering,  the  fire  from  the  boarding  communi- 
cated to  the  lead,  would  speedily  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  state,  and  create  the 
most  disastrous  or  fatal  consequences.  Again  the  cast  iron  plates  allow  the  - 
formation  of  ornamental  rolls  on  the  exterior,  and  parallel  with  the  rafters, 
at  the  same  time  having  v^cal  joints  beneath  these  rolls,  which,  together 
with  the  horizontal  joints,  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  perfectly  impervious  to 
the  admission  of  water.  The  architect  being  thus  enabled  to  communicate 
an  architectural  character  to  the  very  roof,  which  cannot  frdl  to  be  highly  es- 
teemed when  seen  in  connection  with  the  striking  features  of  the  masonry  be- 
low, when  the  edifice  is  completed.  And  these  rolls,  it  must  be  remembered, 
which  in  slate  covering  would  be  impracticable,  and  in  lead  liable  to  consi- 
derable distortion  and  injury,  are  when  formed  in  iron,  and  cast  as  parts  of 
the  plates^emselves,  not  liable  to  injury  by  any  ordinary  means  or  drcum- 
stances,  and  will  always  retain  their  form,  position,  and  imperviousaess  to 
wet  and  weather.  To  whatever  purpose  the  spaces  or  rooms  within  the  roofr 
may  he  applied^— and  these  spaces  mnst,  from  the  high  pitch  of  the  roofs, 
be  very  valuable  for  many  purposes^t  is  evident  that  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature will  be  highly  desirable;  and  this  will  be  attained,  it  is  believed,  to  a 
mnch  greater  degree  by  an  iron  covering  than  by  one  of  lead,  slate,  or  any 
other  materiaL  The  comers  of  each  plate  being  firmly  secured  by  screws 
and  snugs  to  the  rafters  on  which  they  lie,  a  greater  degree  of  lateral  strength 
and  stiflftaess  Is  attained  than  can  be  had  with  any  other  kind  of  covering :  in 
fact,  the  whole  roof,  principals,  and  covering,  become  one  piece  of  firamework, 
well  knit  and  secured  together  at  all  points  by  metal  connexions,  so  that 
the  longitudinal  tie-rods,  which  are  introduced  at  the  intermediate  points, 
are  very  much  lighter  than  would  otherwise  have  been  advisable,  and  yetaie 
abundantly  sufikient  for  their  purpose.  Much  greater  facilities  are  likewise 
offered  bv  this  description  of  covering  for  the  attachment  of  ornamental 
dormer  windows,  which  the  architect  has  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  light- 


ing the  rooms  within  the  roofr,  and  whidi  oould  not  in  any  other  materia 
have  been  so  neatly,  durably,  or  safely  constructed  and  attached  to  the  cover- 
ing. In  point  of  durability  merely,  if  lead  be  allowed  a  comparison  with 
iron  thus  prepared  and  adopted,  the  latter  must  he  pronounced  the  better 
material.  As  to  weight,  little  or  no  difference  can  be  stated ;  and  regarding 
their  comparative  expense.  It  is  believed,  allowing  fairiy  for  all  circumstances, 
the  preference  must  be  awarded  to  iron.  Slate,  of  course,  cannot  sustalo  a 
comparison  of  durability,  has  little  advantage  in  lightness,  and  not  much  la 
point  of  expense.  But  the  many  valuable  peculiarities  belonging  to  iron  for 
the  purposes  required,  and  at  some  of  which  peculiarities  we  have  above 
glanced,  should  be  held  thoroughly  decisive  as  to  its  employment  in  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  of  which  not  only  the  architect  in  the  present  age,  but 
the  nation  for  many  centuries,  should  be  justified  in  feeling  proud. 

lo  the  account  of  the  Great  Iron  Bridge  for  the  Neva,  It  is  said — 
This  bridge  hss  seven  arches,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  elegant  structure. 
It  is  to  be  erected  as  a  permanent  one  across  the  river,  at  the  best  end  of  the 
town,  near  the  official  residences  of  the  court  and  government. 

Span  ano  Riss  of  Aechss,  which  are  seven  in  number. 

ft.  ft. 

2  side  ones  span  107  each,     rise  7*25  each. 

2  next  „  .  .        125    „  9-62    „ 

2     „    „  .        .  143    „  1217    „ 

1  centre  .  156    „  14-31    „ 

Total  width  between  centre  and  centre  of  outside  ribs,  66  HtX  8  inches. 
The  total  estimated  weight  of  the  seven  arches,  exclusive  of  the  roadway 
and  railing,  is  :•— 6928^  tons  cast  iron,  and  342^  tons  wrought  iron. 


ExtmpUx  Omamentorunu    London :  Bogue.    Part  I. 

This  Is  a  new  work  on  illuminated  ornaments  from  the  eslaUish* 
ment  of  Mr.  Jobblns,  and  which  promises  to  be  most  useful,  embracing 
in  a  cheap  form  richly  illuminated  designs  from  costly  missals  and 
ancient  manuscripts,  in  a  style  of  luxury  unknown  to  the  last  century. 
These  are  capable  of  adaptation  for  title  pages,  borders,  bead  and  tail 
pieces,  initial  letters,  monograms,  and  heraldic  devices*  By  the  ar- 
chitect employed  in  church  architecture,or  on  Elizabethan  buildinga^ 
the  work  will  be  found  useful  In  connection  with  designs  for  stained 
windows,  inscriptions,  commandment  tables,  decorated  ceilings,  and 
other  ornaments  of  similar  character. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Jobblns's  last  work  of  this  kind,  the  Poly- 
graphia Cnriosa,  the  Book  of  Initial  Letters,  no  recommendation  of 
Its  merits  is  necessary. 


iMtruction  for  the  Uw  of  the  Seyssel  Aephaltic  Maetic  "  Cltwidgt^U 

Patent:* 

Among  the  many  useful  practical  publications  on  the  building  art, 
this  is  one  that  deserves  the  notice  or  the  profession  and  tmildera  re* 
siding  in  the  country,  because  it  contains  full  instructions  for  using  the 
aspbSte  or  Seyssel  rock,  and  every  particular  connected  with  its  ap- 
plication, written  so  clear  that  an  ordinaiy  plasterer  cannot  but  under* 
stand  it.  It  contains  drawings  of  the  various  utensils,  and  aeveral 
wood  engravings  of  the  various  applications  of  the  material. 


PROGRESS  OF  DECORATIVE  ART.' 

The  intellectual  supremacy  of  roan  appears  in  few  things  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  his  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  while 
in  that  mysterious  sympathy  which  obtains  between  his  moral  percep- 
tions and  certain  objects  in  the  external  world,  we  find,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  his  divine  origin.  He  who  walks 
through  the  secluded  valley,  listeniiffi  with  delighted  ear  to  the  mur- 
muring of  the  silver  streamlet,  quieklv  becomes  conscious  of  a  pleasing 
affinity  between  its  fairy  music  and  toe  tenor  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings.  He  who  in  a  proper  spirit  wanders  amid  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  everlasting  bills,  and  gaxes  from  their  hoary  summits 
on  the  blue  concave  of  heaven,  or  it  may  l>e  on  the  green  earth  as  it 
stretches  out  far,  far  beneath  bim,  cannot  fail  to  imbibe  largely  of  the 
poetry  of  nature,  and  to  feel  a  glowing  consciousness  of  communion 

II  |i  Tbe  Lawi  of  H«nBoniot3S  Colourlog  sdapted  to  Interior  DeconiUona.  ftc,  lo  irtilcb 
8  now  addtd  an  Attempt  to  Dtflnc  J£sUicUc«l  TmU.    Fifth  Edition.    London  :  W.  8. 
OrrandCo.    Edinburgh:  FnaerandCo. 
Tbe  Natural  Prindplea  and  Analogy  of  the  Harmony  of  Form. 

Proportion,  or  the  Oeomelric  Prindple  of  Beauty  Analyaed.  By  D.  E.  Bay,  I>eoormtive 
Painter  to  the  Queen,  Edinburgh.  Wm,  Blaohwood  and  Soiv,  Ediabiirgh,  aad  21L  Palt 
If  all,  I^HMon. 
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with  Him  who  it  the  author  of  fublimitf,  the  etsenoe  of  harmoDjr,  the 
spirit  of  all  betnty. 

We  are  not  all,  however,  affected  in  the  tame  degree  by  the  tame 
objects,  neither  are  our  niiids  always  in  a  fitting  state  to  receire 
pleasarable  impressioiis.  Association  has,  also,  a  powerfal  infiuence 
orer  our  sympathies,  and  the  contemplation  of  woatsoever  has  been 
familiar  to  us  in  infancy  nerer  fails  to  inspire  os  with  delight 

Notwithstandinff,  howerer,  that  our  minds  are  so  variously  con- 
stituted, and  acted  upon  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  there  are,  without 
doubt,  certain  fixed  principles  of  beauty  and  harmony  which  command 
universal  admiration ;  a  desire  of  possession  is  a  natural  result  of  ad* 
miration,  and  where  that  may  not  be  we  have  recourse  to  imitation. 
Hence,  die  wish  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature  hss  originated  the 
greater  number  of  those  deliffbtfnl  studies  to  which  the  energies  of 
renins  have  been  devoted.  Beautiful  forms  and  true  thoughts  have 
Uius  been  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  times,  and  these  Godlilce 
creations,  being  based  on  nature  and  on  virtue,  still  exercise  an  undi- 
minished sway  over  our  imaginations.  Seeing  then,  to  take  two  femi- 
liar  examples,  that  the  works  of  Homer,  the  poet,  and  of  Phidias,  the 
sculptor,  have  been  the  boast  and  glorv  of  the  world  for  thousands  of 
years,  may  we  not  conclude  that  such  productions  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  certain  fixed  and  leading  principles;  and  is  not  this 
2)inion  strengthened  by  the  following  remark,  with  which  the  inge- 
oos  author  m  the  works  before  us  incites  himself  and  others  onward 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  true  and  beautiful.  ''It  seems  almost  certain," 
says  If  r.  Hay,  "that  the  Grecians,  at  tiie  period  of  their  highot  re- 
fioementf  had  a  positive  geometric  principle  of  beauty,  systematically 
developed  and  applied  in  all  their  works." 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Hay,  who  has  been  throughout  life  a  diligent 
and  successful  student  of  nature  and  art,  published  ois  **  Laws  of  Har- 
monious Colouring,'*  a  work  which  rapidly  passed  through  four  edi- 
tions, and  which  at  once  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  his  own  pro- 
fession,, and  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  internal  decorations. 
For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  tlie  appearance  of  Mr.  Hay's 
work,  house  paintiuff  had  sunk  to  a  verv  low  state,  and  the  term  of 
bouse  painter  was  almost  svnonymous  with  tliat  of  <<  white-washer.** 
Those  in  the  profession  who  ought  to  have  led  and  improved  the 

JtMio  taste,  either  from  a  delusive  idea  of  realising  larger  profits,  or 
rom  a  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  banished  everything  like  colour 
from  house  paintin|%  and  as  they  could  not  arranse  decided  colours 
liarmoniously,  they  bad  the  tact  to  persuade  their  employers  that 
there  was  no  pure  harmony  excepting  in  cold  neutral  tints  of  quaker 
drab  or  colourless  grey.  In  the  same  way,  also,  everything  like  pen- 
cilling was  set  aside ;  and  while  the  most  abominable  and  umneamng 
compounds  of  bad  drawing  and  crude  colouring  were  permitted  to 
cover  our  walls  in  the  shape  of  paper  haneinffs,  uie  chaste  and  appro- 
priate pencilled  decoration^  so  prevalent  during  the  last  century,  oad 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Hay's  work  on  colour  made  its  appearance,  and 
backed  by  the  author's  artistic  talent  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  deco- 
rative art  in  Edinburgh,  which  has  ever  since  been  perceptibly  im* 
proving.  Patronized  hy  a  number  of  enlightened  aixi  wealthy  em- 
ployers, at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  great  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr. 
Hay  executed  a  number  of  ornamental  &n\tnm  remarkable  for  their 
masteriy  drawinfi;  and  brilliant  colouring,  while  those  principles  which 
be  had  evolved  in  his  book  were  in  many  instances  practically  carried 
into  operation  under  liis  own  guidance.  The  arabesques  of  KaflBielle 
and  tne  grotesques  of  Watteau  shortly  became  fashionable,  and 
although  at  first  many  imperfect  imitations  were  produced,  competi- 
tion and  appplication  in  a  short  time  produced  their  usual  results, 
until  now  the  art  of  decorative  house  painting  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not 
to  surpass  its  ancient  excellence. 

No  one  who  attentively  peruses  Mr.  Hay's  treatise  on  '<  The  Laws 
of  Harmonious  Colouring"  can  be  at  any  loss  to  account  for  the  ex- 
tensive popularity  of  that  work,  or  the  revolution  which  It  has  been 
the  means  of  effecting  in  all  matters  connected  with  interior  decora- 
tions. The  author  had  at  once  gone  to  the  source  of  all  harmony  in 
colour*  and  by  means  of  a  most  ingenious  and  original  experiment  he 
was  enabled  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  in  toe  solar  ray, 
as  in  the  previous  practice  of  the  artist, "  there  are  only  three  primary 
homogeneous  colours. 

Having  thus  established  the  first  principles  of  harmonious  colouring 
mm  m  scientific  basis,  Mr.  Hay,  in  his  work,  proceeds  to  give  a  practical 
exposition  of  the  arrangements  and  proportions  required  to  produce  a 
harmonic  effect  in  every  kind  of  combination  or  composition,  whether 
gay,  gorgeous,  or  sombre.  He  shows  how  to  avoid  monotony  and 
preserve  repose  in  every  supposable  case,  and  in  this  wa^  he  invests 
the  art  of  decorative  house  painting  with  a  dignitv  to  which  formeriy 
H  had  no  pretension.  He  treats  of  the  styles  of  colouring  best  adapted 
fir  every  apartment,  from  the  light  cbewfubiois  of  the  drawipg  rooai  | 


to  the  solemn  tone  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  library.  He  trium- 
phantly proves  that  the  strongest  possible  contrasting  colours  may  be 
used  in  interior  decorations;  without  disturbing  that  chaste  simplicity 
always  so  desirable,  and  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Hay's  views  on  this 
point  most  be  universallv  admitted,  when  the  celebrated  architect  Mr. 
Barry,  in  his  report  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  recommends  the  use 
of  positive  colours  in  the  decoration  of  the  New  House^  of  Pariia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hay,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  work  on  colour,  has  published  an 
''Essay  on  .£sthetical  Taste,"  which  he  defines  to  be  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  external  nature  upon  the  senses,  and  the  effects  of  these 
again  upon  the  mind,  without  being  subjected  to  the  reasoning  or 
rather  discursive  faculty.  **  The  accuracy  of  this  kind  of  judgment," 
he  says,  ''although  instantaneous,  is  purely  mathematical  and  depend- 

anti  "  '  '        " 

tioui 


work  on  "  Proportion,"  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  that  volume, 
in  the  mean  tune  recommending  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  art 
"The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring." 

In  "The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,"  Mr.  Hay  casually  alludes 
to  an  analogy  supposed  to  exist  between  colour  and  sound,  and  in  bis 
work  on  proportion  he  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  still  more  in- 
timate analogy  between  sound  and  form.  In  attempting  to  establish 
this  theory  the  author  has  puszled  and  perplexed  us  to  little  purpose. 
The  comparisons  so  frequently  introduced  between  musical  souna  and 

geometric  ^;nres  are  exceedinglv  perplexing ;  and  while  the  reader 
1  convmced  that  "  beauty  depends  on  calculation  and  geometry,  and 
that  certain  measures  are  beautiful  either  as  simply  considered  or  as 
related,"  he  is  far  from  being  convinced  that  "the  circle,  the  square, 
and  the  equilateral  triangle,  have  any  analogy  to  the  tonic,  the  medient, 
and  the  dominant  in  the  musical  scale." 

Mr.  Hay  in  his  treatise  assumes  that  this  analogy  does  exist,  and  he 
sets  down  the  circle,  the  square,  and  the  equilateral  trangle  as  prima- 
ries, and  compares  these  forms  with  the  tonic,  the  medient,  the  domi- 
nant in  music  Now  there  can  be  no  possible  analogy  here.  Jn  the 
first  place,  each  form,  assumed  as  a  primary,  has  a  distinctive  and 
positive  cliaracter,  independent  of  any  relation  it  bears  to  the  other 
primaries;  the  circle  cannot  be  transposed  into  a  square,  nor  the 
square  into  an  equilateral  triangle.  Now  the  tonic,  the  medient,  and 
the  dominant  are  relative  terms,  used  only  in  respect  to  a  harmony — 
we  can  change  their  character  at  will,  and  convert  the  note  which  was 
the  tonic  into  either  the  medient  or  dominant ;  the  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si,  are  positive  qualities  in  music,  which  cannot  be  changed,  no 
combination  of  otiier  notes  can  be  substituted  for  any  one  of  them — 
they  are  the  primaries  of  sound,  and  the  analogy  to  hold  good  must 
agree  with  them.  No  note  in  the  gamut  is  of  secondary  quality.  It 
matters  not  whether  B  flat  or  C  natural  be  selected  as  the  key  note  of 
a  melody  or  harmony,  that  instant  the  leading  note  rules  the  composi- 
tion, while  the  medient  and  the  dominant  arrange  themselves  in  their 
proper  places. 

The  analogy  between  colour  and  sound  simply  consists  in  the  fact 
that  in  like  manner  as  a  primary  colour  is  never  seen  alone,  but  is 
always  surrounded  with  a  combination  of  the  other  primaries,  so  in 
music,  when  a  note  is  struck  that  note,  or  tonic,  is  always  heard  ac- 
companied by  the  other  two  required  to  complete  the  harmony*  Now 
we  do  not  find  that  when  the  eyt  is  fixed  on  a  circle  that  that  circle 
appears  surrounded  or  accompanied  by  a  square  or  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  such  being  the  case,  while  we  admire  the  .ingenuity  dis- 
played by  Mr.  I^y  in  working  out  his  theory,  we  are  forced  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  analogy  has  not  been  establisbed.    The 

Brimaries  of  sound,  form  and  colour  mav  have  a  few  points  of  resem- 
lance,  but  such  general  or  accidental  features  of  assimilation  are  to 
be  found  throughout  all  nature.  An  analogy,  to  be  of  any  practical 
use  to  science  or  art,  must  be  perfect,  and  the  ingenious  author  of 
tlie  work  now  under  notice  will,  we  think,  perceive  and  readily 
acknowledge  that  his  analogy  is  too  remote  and  imperfect  to  be 
turned  to  any  account.  Having  said  this  much,  we  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  book  in  its  far  more  important  capacity,  as  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  most  useful  digest  of  the  geometric  principle  of  beauty. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  reduce  to  fixed  principles  what  is 
called  taste  in  the  combination  of  forms,  principles  which  were  sys- 
tematically developed,  and  applied  in  all  their  works  of  ait,  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  period  of  their  highest  refinement,  but  which  were 
utterly  lost  when  the  other  perfections  of  Grecian  genius  were  over- 
whelmed in  bartNirism. 

The  author  illustrates  the  object  he  has  in  view  very  forcibly,  If 
making  reference  to  celebrated  works  of  painting  and  sculpture,  some 
of  which  are  famous  for  their  perfect  imitation  of  obiec^  in  nature» 
while  otbeiB  excel  in  oompoeitiony  of;  iji^^j^^fic  combination  of  such 
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natural  objecU  as  may  be  brought  together  in  forpaiog  a  an^iect,  ioda- 
peotly  of  their  individual  merits*  The  former  dass  of  works  are 
appreciated  by  the  degree  of  deception  produced,  while  the  latter 
seem  to  be  appreciated  by  ao  inherent  feeling,  responsive  to  certain 
roatheroutical  principles  of  propriety  and  harmony  existing  in  nature. 

While  these  Qualities  constitute  the  excellence  of  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  tue  beauty  of  all  architectural  composition  depends 
upon  mathematical  harmony  alone,  because  in  such  there  is  no  imita- 
tion ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  five  orders  owe  their 
origin,  and  the  perfections  of  their  proportions  to  some  systematic 
mode  of  applying  these  principles  practically  in  the  art.  In  propor- 
tion, tlierefore,  as  we  acquire  certain  fixed  principles  of  our  own,  we 
shall  be  released  from  the  servile  necessity  of  continuing  mere  imita- 
tors of  those  ancients,  with  the  philosophy  of  whose  practice  we  are 
little  acquainted,  and  who  certainly  did  not  work  wituout  principles 
themselves.  These  {general  views  the  author  seeks  to  illustrate  and 
explain :  and  in  so  doing,  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  very  successful. 
He  has  reduced  to  fixed  principles  what  was  formerly  but  considered 
dependant  on  some  undefined  waywardness  of  taste  or  fancy,  and  he 
has  triumphantly  established  the  fact  that  forms  and  figures  are  ren- 
dered pleasing  to  the  sight  t^  their  geometrical  quality  of  proportion. 

Mr.  Hay,  as  before  remarked,  assumes  the  square,  the  circle  and 
the  equilateral  triangle  as  homogeneous  &g;ures,  tnd  after  giving  a  clear 
aoil  lucid  description  of  the  eye,  with  all  its  extraordinary  parts  and 
functions,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  that  **  the  efiects  of  geometrical 
configuration  on  that  organ  are,  \n  the  first  instance,  regulated  by  the 
relation  they  bear  to  the  conformation  of  that  orean  itself— hence  the 
soft  iufiuence  of  those  figures  of  the  curved  kind,  and  the  acute  and 
and  more  powerful  effect  of  those  whose  outlines  are  composed  of 
angles.''  On  the  mode  of  proportioning  these  elements  of  form  in  the 
combinations  of  various  figures  their  effect  upon  the  eye  depends ; 
when  a  proper  mode  is  adopted  geometric  beauty  is  the  result,  while 
the  adoption  of  an  improper  mode  results  in  deformity.  In  further 
illustration  of  tlie  efiects  of  the  three  forms  which  Mr.  Hay  has  assumed 
as  primaries,  and  by  way  of  justifying  himself  for  giving  them  such  a 
prominent  position,  he  states  that  the  circle  is  not  only  tne  most  sim- 
ple of  the  homogenous  forms,  but  naturally  so  in  reference  to  the 
organ  by  which  it  b  perceived.  The  square  is  the  next  most  conso- 
nant form  to  the  eye,  because  its  angles  are  less  acute  than  the  triangle, 
while  the  triangle,  from  lis  being  composed  of  acute  angles  and  ob- 
lique lines,  exercises  the  most  powerful  influence  on  that  ocgan.  Now 
as  there  can  be  no  proportion  without  variety,  and  as  in  Mr.  Hay's 
primaries  we  have  the  source  of  endleps  variety,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  perfect  beauty  must  be  the  result  of  a  justly  proportional  admix- 
ture of  those  forms.  Nothiogt  amidst  the  many  and  most  ingenious 
analogical  illustrations  whicD  the  book  contains,  is,  we  think,  finer 
than  the  following  observations  on  the  similar  effect  which  the  pri- 
maries of  sound  and  form  liave  upon  the  eye.  Analogy,  theiefore, 
does  obtain  most  certainly  here,  and  analogy  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 

**  It  is  well  known  in  chromatics  that  the  primary  colour  blue  exer- 
cises a  softer  influence  upon  the  eye  then  either  of  the  other  two,  sed 
and  yellow,  &nd  this  no  doubt  occurs  from  its  being  the  roost  allied  to 
darkness,  or  black,  of  the  three,  and  hence  associatiug  more  intimately 
with  the  colour  of  the  retina  itself.  The  colour  that  stands  next  to  it 
as  a  primary  in  the  solar  spectrum,  is  red,  which  consequently  holds 
the  situation  that  the  triable  does  in  my  serit^s  of  forms,  and  this 
colour  is  well  known  to  affect  the  eye  more  forcibly  than  the  yellow, 
which  in  the  natural  series  is  furthest  removed  from  the  blue,  so  that 
the  more  acute  effect  of  the  triangle  upon  the  eye,  althougli  holding 
a  medial  situation,  is  quite  in  accordance  ^iththe  analogy  of  acoustics 
and  chromatics."    p.  18. 

The  author,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  analogy  more  com- 
plete, assigns  to  the  oblong,  the  rhombus,  the  hexagon,  and  Uie  dodec- 
agon, the  same  parts  in  form  as  the  secondaries  in  sound  and  colour ; 
after  which,  he  gives  a  very  full  explanation,  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  diagrams,  of  tne  qualities  of  each  of  the  geometrical  figures  referred 
to  in  the  work,  and  shows  that  the  three  primaries,  with  their  attend- 
ant secondaries,  can  be  produced,  within  the  ranj^e  of  ocular  percep- 
tion, in  an  endless  variety  of  combination,  and  m  various  degrees  of 
modification  in  regard  to  their  proportions. 

Mr.  Hay  then,  for  the  purpose,  9s  be  savs,  of  rendering  more  easily 
comprehensive,  and  to  systematize  the  harmony  of  geometry,  has  a 
long  chapter  on  the  Geometry  of  Harmony.  This  portion  of  the  work 
is  fiuso  illustrated  by  a  voriety  of  tables  and  diagrams,  and  altogether 
contains  a  very  simple  and  easily  understood  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
acoustics,  and  although,  us  we  have  already  stated,  the  analogy  sought 
to  be  established  between  sound  and  form  is  not  satisfactorily  proved, 
yet  this  chapter  is  of  itself,  abstractedly  considered,  altogether  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  geometry  of  harmony,  while  it  forms  a  Tery 
fiUiAgialradttcUfltt  to  the  iMy  of  **the  hanaoiiy  of  geoaetcyj* 


The  author,  in  proceeding  lo  develop  Uiif  alienee  la  detailtdiridss 
the  circle  into  360  degrees,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  in  Uie  divi- 
sion of  these  degrees  by  the  harmonic  ratios  toe  principle  of  Mome- 
trie  beauty,  or  proportion,  lies.  lo  the  fint  division,  by  two,  &  «lia- 
meter  of  the  circle,  or  hori^eontai  line,  the  base  of  all  geometrical 
figures,  is  produced.  The  second  division  by  two,  gives  a  radios  per- 
pendicular to  the  base,  producing  the  riffht  aoffles  of  90°,  and  this, 
again,  divided  by  two  gives  the  angle  of  45",  vnUth  is  the  fint  har- 
monic ratio ;  the  next  harmonic  ratio  is  the  angle  of  60"",  whidi  is 
produced  by  the  division  of  the  quadrant  into  three, 

Mr.  Hay  then  goes  on  to  show  that  rectangles  only  difer  fron  one 
another  in  their  proportions,  that  is  the  ratio  wat  their  lei^bianto 
their  breadth,  and  this  proportion  is  deti?rmined  by  one  measurement, 
which  is  the  diagonal.  The  oblong  is  simplr  a  modifioatiun  of  the 
square,  and  this  modification  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  degrees  io 
the  angle  of  the  diagonal,  which  when  the  oblong  hi  placed  vortioalljr 
must  exceed  45°,  and  when  horizontally  plaeed  must  be  imdar  tb»t 
number.  If,  therefore,  a  series  of  these  diagonals  be  prodoced  bjr  a 
harmonic  division  of  tne  degrees  (hat  occur  in  a  quadrant,  that  is,  bj 
2,  by  3,  and  b^  5,  the  rectangles  formed  upon  these  must  bear  se  har- 
monious relation  to  one  another.  Thus,  the  diagonal  of  ^&°  relates  to 
the  right  angle  as  I  to  2 ;  the  diagonal  GO""  as  2  to  3 ;  the  diagonal  78° 
as  4  to  5. 

These  ditigonals  form  the  groundwork  on  wbioh  Mr.  Hay's  theory 
of  the  harmony  of  form  is  based ;  and  most  admirable,  so  far  as  it  cao 
be  judged  of  in  its  present  stage  of  progress,  is  the  structure  of  har- 
mony which  will  ultimatelv  be  reared  therefrom.  These  iisgoasls 
are  the  rules  by  which  the  building  must  be  constructed,  in  every  Ibe 
from  its  basement  to  the  summit  of  its  pediment.  Alieady  has  Mr. 
Hay  laid  the  groundworki  in  a  series  of  beautifully  propnrtioied  root- 
angular  figures,  and  whatever  mi\y  be  said  about  the  analogy  be  has 
laboured  lo  establish  between  sound  and  form,  there  can  &  hut  ose 
understand  as  to  his  opinion  of  having  been  successful  indiscoverutt 
the  harmonic  divisions  of  a  circle,  when  a  series  of  figures  of  siicE 
perfect  beauty,  and  in  such  perfect  relative  harmony  is  the  result  of 
such  divison. 

Mrt  Hay  after  slmwiog  that  the  circle  and  the  square  seem  te  bare 
a  reciprocal  effect  upon  one  another,  in  regard  to  the  harmenioas 
mode  of  division,  nroceeds  to  illustrate,  by  a  series  of  diagram^  that 
if  a  quadrant  be  placed  upon  any  diameter  of  a  circle  apd  lines  drawn 
through  any  of  the  harmonic  divisions  until  they  reach  the  oirsuoh 
ference  of  the  circle,  and  another  line  drawn  from  this  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  or  base,  until  it  again  meet  the  circumference,  tbe 
repetition  of  these  two  lines  from  every  similar  division  of  the  cir- 
cumference will  produce  an  harmonious  arrangement.  These  disgrsM 
which  are  composed  of  a  succession  of  harmonic  angles  and  miooi 
curvesi  and  which  display  every  variety  of  figure  barmonioualy  sr- 
ran^d,  are  exceedingly  ingenious  and  beautifuU  In  some  tbe  inlfif- 
sectioris  of  tbe  straight  lines  in  tbe  circular  mode  oi  cooibinatioaforffl 
various  concentric  polygons,  which  approacli  the  figure  of  the  cirde 
so  nearlv  that  they  at  first  sight  deceive  the  eve,  while  the  curt e  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  the  straight  line  in  those  eombinatioBi  th«t 
are  angular.  Agaha,  when  viewed  laterally,  obliquely  or  otherwiae, 
these  diagrams  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  all  exquisitely  beanliful, 
harmoniouSt  and  suggestive  of  an  endless  diversity  [/at  ocaaaaenUl 
designs. 

A  very  clear  and  forciUe  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  har- 
monic avuzles  may  be  applied  is  af&rded  by  the  two  last  plates  in  Ik 
work.  They  are  harmonic  combinations  of  rectangle^  divided  \ak> 
triangles  agreeably  to  the  Platonic  system,  and  the  strong  lines  ihov 
how  they  may  be  formed  into  solids  or  vacuitiea  in  archueotiiral  ooa* 
position. 

After  a  very  able  dissertation  on  the  harmonic  ratio  of  numberf, 
which  is  also  illustrated  by  a  number  of  diagrams,  Mr.  Hay  couohides 
his  treatise  as  follows:— "Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  analyse  the 
geometric  principle  of  beaoty — proportion — bv  sbowiiig  that  it  b  it- 
gulated  b|y  the  harmonic  ratios  of  numbers.  And  by  the  applisattoo 
of  those  ratiao  to  a  quadrant  of  the  eirde,  I  have  shewn  thai  an  ahawt 
infinite  series  of  rectangles  may  be  produced,  beariog  to  one  aaolbrr 
certain  harmonious  relations ;  and  tnat,  within  each  of  those  a  series 
of  six  other  distinctive  characters  of  figures  may  be  syeteinatka4f 
and  harmoDiouslv  generated.  In  short,  that  the  beauty  arisiQa  kom 
the  harmony  of  form  may  be  on  all  occasions  with  certanafty  peooucedi 

"  But  the  application  of  this  system  to  the  various  arts  in  which  it 
will  be  usefuC  must  form  the  subject  of  another  treatise,  as  it  weold 
be  prematOre  to  apply  rules  until  their  accuracy  were  acknowlidgsd* 
I  shall,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  add  a  few  general  rules  whieh  ob- 
viously arise  out  of  this  theory : — 

"  1st.  Bectanjples,  when  arranged  in  succession,  either  honeoBtaKy 
ot  vejEticaUyv  ahou&d  ovly  ^^j1^i9^  aaotto  in  ose  of  tlMhr  di* 
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meDtlons ;  so  tliatt  wben  vertically  arranged  either  as  solids  or  vaoui* 
ti(^  tbeir  vertical  sides  must  be  in  the  same  line ;  and  wbao  borison- 
tall^  arranged)  their  horizontal  lines  must  also  be  In  the  same  line» 
their  harmony  being  regulated  by  tbeir  diagonals  alone. 

•<  2nd.  Triangles  roust  on  all  occasions  correspond  to  the  rectangles 
with  which  they  are  associated— acutely  when  the  rectangle  is  verti- 
cal, and  obtusely  when  it  is  horizontal.  As  the  harmonious  propor* 
tioo  of  every  reetangle,  when  in  a  vertical  or  horisontal  positioni  is 
determined  bv  an  onioue  line,  called  its  diagonal,  so  is  the  proportion 
of  every  regular  isosceles  triangle  determined  by  a  vertical  line.  This 
being  in  a  positive  position,  it  can  have  no  change  but  in  its  lineal 
dimensions,  which  will  be  always  as  1  to  2,  or  2  to  3.  When, 
therefore,  triangles  are  employed  in  succession,  their  proportions 
most  be  in  other  respects  the  same ;  if  they  be  not,  they  generate 
between  them  a  discordant  6gure. 

**  Curvilinear  figures,  in  like  manner,  must  always  correspond  to  the 
rectangles  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  in  succession  their 
hnrniony  will  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  their  radii,  therefore,  they  can 
only  differ  in  size,  annd  not  in  degree  of  curvature ;  this  difference  can 
only  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  or  2  to  8.  The  curve  can  never  be 
greater  than  what  may  be  inscribed  by  the  rectangle  with  which  it  is 
associated,  and  can  never  harmoniously  leave  the  rectangle,  unless  at 
the  tangental  point,  or  at  right  angles  with  it. 

^  As  a  circle  may  be  described  within  any  rectangle  tangented  to 
its  longest  sides,  this  peculiar  curve  may  terminate  any  vertical  rect- 
ai^e,^ 

In  conclusion,  we  cordially  recommend  "  Hay  on  Proportion"  to  all 
engaged  in  the  ornamental  arts  designers  for  shawls,  carpetings,  paper 
hangings,  mosaic  work,  stained  glass,  will  find  here  an  ample  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  talents.  To  ull  such  Mr.  Hay's  diagrams  must, 
indeed,  be  most  valuable  in  suggesting  designs  altogether  new,  all  re- 
gulated bv  fixed  principles,  agreeable  to  those  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  which  must  of  course  always  be  productive  of  pleasure.  To  ar- 
chitects, we  think,  the  work  will  be  most  acceptable.  Those  edifices 
wliich  have  been  and  continue  to  be  most  admired  are  those  wherein 
tlie  geometric  proportion  of  beauty  has  been  most  closely  adhered  to. 
The  finest  of  the  ancient  cathedrals  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
are  remarkable  for  the  geometrical  knowledge  developed  in  their 

feneral  construction,  as  well  as  in  tbeir  most  minute  details.  The 
armonic  ratios  of  Mr.  Hay  appear  to  us  altogether  a  new  branch  in 
this  department  of  art.  By  following  them  closely  the  result  is  cer- 
tain to  be  agreeable,  and  we  cannot  help  indulging  in  a  hope  that,  re- 
gulated by  these  principles,  new  architectural  designs  may  yet  gladden 
our  eyes,  not  depending  for  our  approbation  on  a  slavish  and  close 
imitation  of  what  has  gone  before,  but  exciting  our  admiration  no  less 
by  their  originality  than  by  their  beautiful  symmetry.  It  has  long  and 
often  been  maintained  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  architecture 
that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  new ;  we  have  always  maintained 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  are  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that  there 
is  no  end  to  human  Invention.  New  schools  of  poetry,  of  painting,  of 
every  branch  in  art,  science  and  literature,  are  daily  arising,  why 
should  we,  therefore,  despair  of  seeine  a  new  order  of  Architecture  ? 

We  have  now  to  return  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Hay  for  the  plea- 
sure which  the  perusal  of  his  book  has  afforded  us.  He  has  entered 
into  the  examination  of  his  subject  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul; 
he  possesses  a  deep  and  penetrating  intellect,  and  his  best  energies 
have  been  evidently  devoted  to  the  work  he  had  In  hand.  He  states 
bis  opinions  firmly,  although  with  the  modesty  which  is  always  the 
characteristic  of  true  genius;  and  if  he  has  not  been  the  first  to  dis* 
cover  that  the  ancients  constructed  all  their  great  works  on  geometric 
principles,  he  is  the  first  who  has  probed  tbe  matter  to  the  bottom, 
and  has  thus  been  able  to  lay  down  exact  rules,  by  which  beauty  can 
be  produced  and  deformity  for  ever  avoided. 


BBJECTION  OP  BRITISH  AND  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES  BY 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

6»,— Within  the  last  month  it  has  been  pointed  ont,  in  more  than 
one  publication,  how  highlr  desirable  it  is  that  there  should  be,  and 
how  strangely  perverse  it  is  that  there  should  not  be,  some  collection 
of  national  art  and  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  But,  with  one 
exception,  none  of  the  parties  who  urge  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  a  gallery  of  the  kind  being  formed  in  that  building,  seem  to  be  at 
all  aware  that  a  proposition  to  that  effect  has  actually  been  made  to 
the  trustees.  Only  in  one  Instance  have  I  seen  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Umb^s  spirited  attempt  to  obtain  for  dM  poblio  tuah  a  valuable 


addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  spoken  of  with  the  commen* 
dation  it  deserves,  and  at  the  same  time  with  severe  but  justly  me- 
rited reproof  oj;  the  conduct  of  tb<!  trustees  in  the  affair.  Those  good, 
easy  gentlemen  were,  it  seems,  quite  taken  by  surprise — absolutely j9a5- 
ber^oitedi^tuo  very  out*of*the-way  an  idea  as  that  of  introducing  British 
antiquities  within  the  walls  of  a  British  Museum,  but  retained  oply  so 
much  of  tbeir  wits  about  them  as  to  find  out  that  they  were  **  not  prepar- 
ed'' to  recommend  the  scheme  to  Her  Majesty's  government  ''Not 
prepared''  was,  no  doubt,  the  verv  literal  truth,  hut  it  also  evidently 
implied  what  it  would  ntt  have  done  to  utter  in  plain  words,  namely, 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  prepare  themselves,  or  take  any  initiative 
steps  at  all  in  the  mutter ;  whereas,  the  reply  should  have  been  that 
although  "not  prepared"  to  pledge  themselves  to  any  thing  further, 
the  trustees  were  well  disposed  to  give  their  serious  consideration  to 
what  appeared  to  be  an  important  and  desirable  object,  and  one  likely 
to  obtain  the  decided  approbation  of  the  public.  Instead  of  returning 
an  off-hand,  frigid,  decisive  negative,  tantamount  to  a  supercilious 
rebuff,  the  trustees  might,  at  any  rate,  have  left  the  matter  open  for 
deliberation,  and  might  have  waited  to  see  how  far  public  opinion  was 
at  all  in  favour  of  what  had  been  proposed. 

Had  that  course  beeu  pursued,  there  would  have  beep  opportunity 
afforded  the  Institute  to  step  in  and  add  their  testimony  and  influence 
in  behalf  of  a  project  that  they  ought  in  fact  to  have  originated — at 
least  have  taken  up  and  promoted  with  alacrity  and  earnestness.  But 
somehow  or  other  there  is  a  strange  want  of  vigour  and  activity,  to 
any  really  good  purpose,  in  all  such  bodies;  ancTtheir  vi$  incrlics  and 
apathy  appear  to  be  even  contagious,  for  eveu  those  individuaU  among 
them  who  are  not  deficient  in  zeal  become  in  a  manner  paralyzed  by 
the  general  torpidity.  Hardly  anything  that  would  be  of  real  benefit, 
either  as  putting  down  some  abuse,  or  securing  some  improvement,  is 
proposed  without  being  met  by  the  evasive  and  childish  objection  of 
Its  bein^  difficult.  But  of  what  use  are  Institutes,  Societies,  Associa- 
tions, with  all  their  apparutusof  councils,  committees,  secretaries,  &c., 
if  they  cannot  even  attempt  to  take  in  hand  difficulties  which  indi- 
viduals cannot  overcome  ?  One  thing  there  certainly  is  which  persons 
eain  by  entering  into  associations,  because  they  are  thereby  lioerated 
from  all  iudividual  responsibility  and  exertion,  and  they  become  one 
and  all  alike  invulnerable  to  reproof,  and  utterly  impenetrable  to  shame, 
as  are  the  big'tvig  trustees  of  the  British  Museum! 

ZiRO. 


J.  S.  COTMAN. 

Sir,— Knowing  of  no  readier  one,  1  resort  to  this  mode  of  making 
inquiry  respecting  an  artist  whose  works  are  well  and  widely  known 
to  architects  and  antiquaries.  The  name  of  the  late  John  Sell  Cotman 
is  assuredly  one  of  more  than  common  note,  nevertheless  I  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  ascertain  from  wl;at  time  that  mortuary  epi- 
thet is  to  be  dated.  I  have  beeu  able  to  gain  no  nearer  information 
than  that  he  died  some  time  last  year;  for,  most  strange  to  say,  I  can 
discover  no  mention  whatever  of  that  event  in  any  obituary,  or  in  any 
of  those  journals  which  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  necrological  notices, 
however  brief,  of  individuals  of  any  note  in  literature  and  art. 

For  this  marked  silence,  in  regard  to  one  who  had  been  so  long  be- 
fore the  public  as  Cotman  had,  and  who  bad  distin^ished  himself  by 
a  peculiar  yet  masterly  style  of  architectural  drawing  and  engravinc^, 
I  know  not  how  to  account,  and  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  I  should 
take  the  report  of  his  death  to  be  a  false  one. 

Thus  completely  baffled,  my  hope  now  Is  that  the  insertion  of  this 
letter  in  your  Journal  may  elicit,  from  some  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents or  readers,  the  information  I  have  hitherto  vainly  endeavoured 
to  obtain. 

I  remain,  Sir,  vours  &c., 

B.D. 


THE  CAM-CAMS. 

Sir, — In  the  Morning  Herald  of  to-day  is  a  letter  from  a  *'  Quon- 
dam Member  of  the  C^m-Cam  Society,"  assigning  as  the  reason  for 
his  withdrawal  from  it  tbe  discovery  that,  instead  of  promoting  its 
original  ostensible  object,  it  is  now  all  but  openly  declaring,  wliat  it 
h^loq^;  been  suspected  of,  an  earnest  endeavour  to  revive  among  us, 
ami  re-iotfroduce  into  the  church,  some  of  the  most  puerile  ^nd  gro- 
Y^ng  w^«iatition»-*-tttcb   aa   it[^g|^be  supposed  even  Rb« 
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manists  tbamseWefy  at  least  intelligent  and  educated  ones,  would 
DOW  be  ashamed  of.  The  Society's  onnui,  The  Ecclesiologitt,  is 
DOW  Tastlj  laudatory  towards  that  ultra-Koman  Catholic  gentleman 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin,  whom  it  styles  *<  the  great  master  of  Christian 
device/'  albeit  the  specimen  of  his  talent  which  calls  forth  that  eulogy, 
▼iz.  the  '*  new  and  beautiful  seal*'  of  the  Camden  Society,  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  either  taste  or  ingenuity  of  design,  or  for  au^ht 
so  much  as  the  conspicuous  introduction  of  that  symbol  of  Romanism 
— the  ** Mother  of  God  and  the  Infant;"  the  very  ostentatious  adop« 
tion  of  which,  under  their  own  hand  and  seal  as  it  were,  is  either  ex- 
ceedingly bold  or  exceedingly  indiscreet,  and  suflScient  to  convict 
them  either  of  both  temerity  and  effrontery,  or  else  of  besotted 
stupidity. 

I  remain^  &c., 

S.P. 


AREAS  OF  CUTTINGS  AND  EMBANKMENTS.,, 

Sir,— In  the  August  number  of  your  excellent  Journal  there  is  an 
article,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  aud  written  by 
me,  on  Short  Methods  of  Calculating  correctly  the  Sectional  Areas  of 
Excavations  or  Embankments,  in  copyine  the  illustration  of  which  an 
error  has  been  made,  which  may  cause  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the 
rules.  In  the  Jouroal  of  the  Institute  the  irregular  pentagon  is  divided 
into  four  triangles^  by  dotted  lines  drawn  from  the  point  marked  /  to 
the  points  a  and  e,  but  in  the  copy  the  position  of  the  lines  is  reversed, 
and  they  are  incorrectly  drawn  as  6  e  and  6  g,  which  division  of  the 
figure  is  not  applicable  to  the  purpose  intended. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Philadelphia^  ^«  S.  qf  America^  S.  W.  Roberts,  C.  E. 

&p/.  11/4,1844. 

We  have  given  the  diagram  corrected  together  with  the  rule. 

Multiply  tne  extreme  width  of  the  excavation,  or  embankment, 
measured  horizontally,  by  one-half  of  the  depth  at  the  centre ;  multi- 
ply the  sum  of  the  deptbis  at  the  sides,  by  one-fourth  of  the  base  line, 
or  bottom  width  (e.g.) — the  sum  of  these  products  will  l>e  the  sec- 
tional area  required.  Thus,  in  the  following  diagram  the  centre  stake 
standing  at  6  .- 


{dh  X  ^/)  +  (j^qr^X  t)=  Sectional  Area  of  a  6  c  g/e. 

The  diagram  in  this  position  represents  an  excavation,  by  inverting 
it  an  embankment 


RAILWAY  KEYS. 

Sir,— The  drawing  of  my  hollow  iron  keys,  which  is  given  in  your 

last  number,  is  calculated  to 
produce  an  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  one  of  the  great 
advantages  which  they  pos- 
sess over  modern  keys.  In 
your  drawing  you  have 
shown  the  key  as  only  fit- 
ting into  the  upper  pin 
the  of  rail.  In  the  en- 
closed sketch  you  will  per- 
ceive that  they  fit  into  both  the  upper  and  lower  fins,  and  this  gives 
them  a  great  advantage  as  joint  keys,  for  the  key  being  elastic  the 
driving  causes  the  contact  with  the  rail  to  be  very  perfect,  and  the  metal 
being  bard  no  uneveuness  of  the  joint,  or  canting  of  the  joint  chair  can 
take  place,  which  is  one  of  the  great  evils  felt  with  wooden  keys,  for 
here  the  wood  being  comparatively  soft  and  soon  affected  cy  abrasion, 
also  the  bold  of  the  key  on  the  rail  being  subject  to  great  variation 
and  shrinking  of  the  wood  in  wet  and  dry  weather,  the  ioint  chairs 
become  canted  and  the  two  ends  of  the  rails  out  of  level,  which  not 
only  interposes  with  the  comfort  of  travelling  from  the  noise  made  in 
passing  the  joints,  but  produces  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  in  the  en- 
gines and  carriages,  and  increases  the  labour  of  repairing  the  road. 
About  two  miles  of  the  Midland  Railwayi  that  is  four  miles  of  sin- 


gle line,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rugby,  which  has  been  laid  with 
these  keys,  show  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  steadiness  of  tbe 
road  and  tbe  quietness  of  the  joints,  as  compared  with  the  wood  keys. 
It  has  been  laid  about  six  months,  and  the  keys  maintain  tbeir  posi« 
tion  and  hold  on  the  tail  as  firmly  as  the  first  day  they  were  put  in. 

The  hollow  iron  keys  require  rather  more  care  and  accuracy  in 
laying  the  road  than  the  wooden  keys,  but  in  other  respects  the^  are 
quite  as  easy  to  use,  and  drive  readily  into  their  places  with  tbe  com- 
mon keying  hammer  ;  however,  I  must  not  say  too  much  in  favour  of 
my  own  invention;  several  engineers  are  now  making  trial  of  these 
keys,  and  we  shall  probably  in  a  few  months  learn  their  opinion  of 
them. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Barlow. 


EXPLOSION  OF  HARDENED  STEEL. 
Bt  John  M.  Batcuelder. 
It  is  well  known  tha  dies,  and  all  articles  of  solid  steel,  are  very 
[  ^  liable  to  become  fractured  at  the  ed^es,  if 

■  iim  t  made  too  hard,  but  an  actual  explosion,  as 
detailed  below,  is,  I  presume,  of  rare  oocur- 
rence.  The  annexed  figure  represents  a 
fragment  of  a  step  for  an  upright  shaft,  made 
of  round  steel  If  th  inch  in  diameter,  vnth  a 
hole  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passing 
through  the  centre. 

Twelve  pieces  were  cut  from  the  bar,  and 
after  being  finished  in  the  usual  manner,  were 
tempered  separately,  each  being  heated  to  a 
cherry-red  heat,  and  plunged  in  water  until 
perfectly  cold;  they  were  then  laid  aside, 
where  the  temperature  was  at  sixtyfive  de- 
grees. In  about  an  hour,  one  of  them  burst 
into  two  parts,  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that 
of  a  pistol ;  one  of  the  pieces  was  thrown  about  twelve  feet,  tbe  other 
struck  the  wall  of  the  sliop  two  or  three  feet  distant. '  Of  the  whole 
number  made,  eight  were  broken  at  intervals  of  several  days,  but 
without  any  violent  explosion.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the 
steel  appears  distinctly  radiated,  or  fibrous,  to  the  depth  of  a  line  from 
the  external  surface,  while  the  inside  is  granular,  but  without  tlie 
slightest  appearance  of  flaw,  or  want  of  actual  contact  of  the  particles 
at  the  point  ruptured,  previous  to  the  explosion.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  bar-steel  in  7*825;  that  of  the  fractured  pieces  7-850. 

Tbe  cause  of  the  fracture  is,  probably,  the  same  as  is  observed  in 
the  glass  toy  called  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  ^ade  by  pourioe  melted 
glass  into  cold  water  i  the  outside  is  suadenly  contracted,  wliile  tbe 
particles  in  the  interior,  cooling  more  gradually,  assume  a  different 
crystalline  form,  and  burst  asunder  as  soon  as  the  cohesion  of  the  ex- 
ternal coating  is  destroyed.— jPran/iriit  Journal. 


lA 


A  TRIANGULAR  COMPENSATING  PENDULUM. 

The  problem  of  a  compensating  pendulum,  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  metal,  occupied  my  attention  several  years  aeo .  tbe  subject  passed 
from  my  memory,  but  was  recently  revived  bjr  looking  over  some  old 
memoranda — a  copy  of  one  of  which  is  subjoined.  Besides  other 
objections,  an  impression  that  an  instrument,  like  the  one  proposed, 
would  be  of  too  awkward  a  shape  to  be  adopted  in  practice,  indnced 
me  to  lay  the  project  aside.  The  principle  is,  however,  applicable  to 
other  matters ;  if,  therefore,  nothing  of  tne  kind  has  been  suggested, 
and  tbe  idea  be  deemed  sufficiently  novel  to  be  worth  recordiq^  you 
will,  perhaps,  give  it  a  place  in  the  Franklin  Journal, 

L«t  the  distance  from  C  to  D,  be  tbe  required  length  of  a  pendnlooh 
C  beine  the  point  of  suspension,  and  D,  the  oscillating  body ;  it  is 
required  that  the  distance  between  them  shall  remain  the  same  under 

all  changes  of  temperature. 
Now,  instead  of  direcUv  con- 
necting C,  D,  by  a  straight  rod, 
rwith  tbe  use  of  which  toe  coo-> 
dition  premised  is  in  inoompal- 
ible,)  let  a  triangle  be  formed 
as  in  the  figure,  of  a  piece  of 
iron,  steel,  qr  other  wire,  of  a 
uniform  thickness  and  denattf . 
It  is  obvious  an  increase  ^j  j>|f|^^g^i^w  lengthen  tbe  sides,  A,  B,  and 
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tend  to  thniBt  D,  further  from  C;  but  the  side  C»  ezpanding  at  the 
tame  time,  pushes  the  upper  extremities  of  A,  B,  wider  apart»  as  re- 
presented by  the  dotted  hoes,)  and*  consequently, — if  the  length  of  C, 
be  properly  proportioned  to  A,  B^— D  will  remain  at  the  same  distance 
from  Cfy  as  before.  Again,  suppose  A,  B,  shortened  by  cold,  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  is  not  eflRected,  because  the  contraction  of  the  side 
C,  draws  A,  B,  near  together,  and  keeps  D,  where  it  was. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  whatever  variations  of  temperature  may 
take  place,  such  a  pendulum,  if  correctly  made,  would  be  invariable. 
As  the  compensating  property  depends  on  the  figure  of  the  rod,  no 
adjusting  apparatus  would  be  required.  In  simplicity,  and  other 
qualities,  it  surpasses  the  mercurial  instrument  of  Graham,  and  the 
grid -iron  of  Harrison— that  is,  if  the  principle  be  found  correct,  and 
no  mistakes  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  it.  One  striking  defect, 
besides  that  of  fi^re,  is  the  wimt  of  stiffness,  or  rigidity,  an  impor- 
tant desideratum  m  a  pendulum  rod.  The  spHngof  the  side  C,  misht 
be  fatal,  To  obviate  this,  in  some  measure,  that  side  might  be  a  flat 
bar,  or  the  whole  mieht  be  out  out  of  sheet  metal^in  wmch  case  the 
edges  would  oppose  less  resistance  to  the  air.  The  position  of  the 
instmment,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  mieht  be  inverted — D,  being  made 
the  point  of  suspension,  and  tne  weignt  placed  at  C. 

Such  is  the  memorandum  referred  to.  If  it  be  found  of  little  worth, 
as  regards  the  pendulum,  it  may,  possibly,  suggest,  to  some  minds, 
more  valuable  speculation.— ^enr  Yorkt  July  5,  lb44.  T.  E.— fVanA:- 
Un  Journal. 


ARCHITBCTURAL  AND  ENGINEBRINO  PREMIUMS. 

The  Society  qfjirtt  have  announced  the  following  premiwmt : — 1.  The 
Gold  Medallion  U  offiered  to  the  candidate  who  shall  produce  the  best  original 
design  for  a  town  and  county  hall,  containing  the  requisite  accommodations 
for  holding  asiizts,  a  large  room  for  public  meetings,  and  offices  for  msgit- 
traies'  clerk,  &c. ;  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  third  Tuesday  in  January, 
1845.  The  expense  of  the  building  not  to  exceed  40,000/.  The  drawings  to 
consist  of  two  plans,  one  or  more  geometrical  elevations,  and  two  sections, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot ;  also  a  perspective  view. 

2.  Acton  Prendmn,^\vL  the  year  1837,  a  gift  of  5001.  was  made  to  the 
society  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Acton,  of  Euston-square,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  society  to  offer  an  annual  reward  for  the  promotion  of  practical  carpentry, 
applicable  to  civil,  naval,  and  military  architecture.  In  compliance  vritb  the 
terms  of  the  above  donation,  the  society  offers  a  Gold  Medallion  for  the  best 
design  for  a  roof  of  100  feet  span  and  150  feet  in  length,  with  the  walling 
necessary  for  its  support.  Each  design  to  consist  of  a  plan,  and  two  sections, 
neatly  outlined  in  Indian  ink,  and  tinted,  with  a  scale  annexed ;  also  a  model 
of  one  bay,  or  larger  portion  (as  the  candidate  shall  see  fit),  should  accom- 
pany the  design.  The  model  and  drawings  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
third  Tuesday  in  January,  1845 ;  and  to  become  the  property  of  the  society 
if  the  candidate  be  successful. 

3.  The  Gold  Medallion  is  offered  for  the  best  design  for  the  hulUtimbers 
of  a  steam-vessel  of  1,000  tons  burden.  Snch  design  to  consist  either  of  a 
model  or  of  a  plan,  section,  and  other  drawings  sufficient  to  explain  the 
same.  The  model  or  drawings  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  third  Tuesday 
in  January,  1845 ;  and  to  become  the  property  of  the  society  if  the  candidate 
be  sQccessfol. 

4.  F6r  the  best  original  design  as  a  subject  for  modelling  or  carving, 
adapted  to  fomitnre  or  internal  decoration,  by  an  operative  mechanic  in 
either  of  these  branches  of  art — the  Silver  Medal  and  Five  Pounds. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCBMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

FoumTSKNTR  Mbbtino,  1844. — Held  at  York.^ 

The  iNrvLUENCB  or  Lxoht  on  trk  Gkbmination  ano  Gbowth  of 
Plants. — By  Mr.  R.  Hunt. 

The  author  postponed  a  ftiU  Report  on  this  subject  until  he  had  been  en- 
Bbted  by  the  experimenU  of  another  year  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  some  very 
anomalous  results.  Several  experiments  were  described,  all  of  which  went 
to  confirm  the  statement  originally  made  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  light  prevented 
heahhfol  germination,  and  was  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  young  plant. 
The  author  now  gave  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  vrith  a  view  of 
determining  the  question  of  the  production  of  the  woody  fibre.  He  finds  that 
plants  growing  under  the  influence  of  light  which  has  permeated  bine  and 
red  media,  contains  more  water  than  those  which  had  been  grown  under  the 
iofiuence  of  rays  which  had  permeated  yellow  and  green  absorptive  media. 
On  the  eontrary,  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  is  greatest  in  the  plants  grown 
r  the  yellow  and  green  relatively  u  follows : — 


1  W«  ati  lodtbttd  for  the  reports  to  the  local  papers  sad  partly  to  the  *  AthfMfam.' 


Those  under  the  blue  leaving  7*16  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre, 

the  rod  7-25 

the  green  7*60 

the  yellow  7*69 

Young  plants  in  a  healthly  state  were  removed  from  the  garden  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  isolated  rays.  In  all  cases,  the  plants  died  under  the  yellow 
h'ght  in  a  few  days ;  they  slowly  perished  under  the  influence  of  the  green, 
and  only  grew  healthfully  under  the  red  and  blue  light. 

Prof.  Grove  wished  to  make  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  supposed  ex* 
istence  of  a  new  principle  is  connexion  with  light,  which  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Hunt  and  others  as  the  active  chemical  agent,  to  which  was  to  be 
ascribed  all  the  phenomena  of  photographic  action,  and  the  most  genial  in- 
fluence on  tlie  growth  of  the  young  plant. — Mr.  Hunt  explained  that  the 
luminous  calorific  and  chemical  spectra  were  capable  of  producing  extremely 
diff'erent  effects.  That  the  light  coming  from  the  sun  was  not  at  all  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  beat ;  and  that  that  element  was  much  less  than  the  amount 
of  chemical  power.  He  showed  by  diagrams,  that  the  quantity  of  chemical 
power  increased  in  the  spectrum  as  the  light  diminished,  and  that  when  the 
light  was  at  a  maximum  the  chemical  action  was  at  a  minimum.  It  was  also 
stated,  that  by  the  use  of  absorbent  media,  light  of  great  intensity  could  be 
obtained,  which  possessed  scarcely  any  chemical  power:  and  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  chemical  principle  of  the  solar  beam  could  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way  bu  twith  a  very  small  amount  of  light. 


On  the  Excavations  of  trb  Rocky  Channbls  or  Rtvbbs,  bt  trb 
Recession  or  their  Cataracts. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  drew  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  extensive 
lacustrine  and  merecageous  districts  upon  the  continent  of  North  America, 
have  been  drained  and  rendered  fit  habitations  for  man.  During  his  re- 
searches in  that  part  of  the  western  hemisphere,  he  found  evidences  upon  all 
the  rivers  whose  valleys  were  bounded  by  lofty  escarpments,  that  the  gorge 
in  which  each  river  flowed  had  been  cut  out  of  the  land  by  the  recession  of 
a  cataract.  The  river  Mississippi  flowed  in  a  valley  of  this  character.  From 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  distance 
was  about  2,000  miles,  during  the  first  1,200  of  which  these  escarpments, 
varying  from  200  to  450  feet  in  height,  were  everywhere  found,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  width  varying  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  valley 
being  during  the  greater  part  of  this  course  thickly  studded  with  well-wooded 
islands,  amongst  which  the  waters  of  the  river  fiowed.  Upon  a  level  vrith 
the  surface  of  these  islands  were  extensive  plains  connected  occasionally  with 
lateral  valleys  coming  through  the  escarpments,  the  soil  of  which  was  iden- 
tically the  same  with  that  of  the  islands,  being  a  light  vegetable  sandy  soil 
much  mixed  up  witli  decayed  freshwater  shells;  showing  that  these  soils 
were  the  old  muddy  bottom  of  the  river,  deposited  when  it  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  valley  from  escarpment  to  escarpment.  These,  and 
analogous  appearances  upon  the  courses  of  other  American  rivers,  especially 
the  immense  lacustrine  deposits  separating  Lake  Erie  from  Lske  Huron, 
seventy  miles  in  breadth,  were  adduced  as  proofs  of  a  great  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  fresh  water  once  occupying  the  lakes,  and  the  fluviatile 
courses  of  that  continent :  indeed,  from  the  diflisrence  of  level  between  a 
point  on  the  Wisconsin  River  and  the  channel  of  the  upper  Fox  ^ver,  over 
which  boats  now  pass  in  time  of  great  floods,  the  water  communication  be- 
twixt the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Erie  seenu  to  have  been  uninterrupted.  This 
portion  of  the  paper  was  intended  to  show,  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
rivers  in  ancient  times  so  far  exceeded  the  quantity  flowing  in  them  at  pre- 
sent, that  the  cataracts  in  the  rivers  must  have  been  much  more  powerful, 
and  that  therefore  the  process  of  excavation  of  the  rocky  channels  of  rivers 
by  the  recession  of  thdr  cataracts,  must  have  been  then  effiected  in  much 
shorter  periods  of  time  than  at  present.  From  all  these  considerations,  and 
from  the  known  fkct  that  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  had  not  receded  more  than 
twenty  yards  in  the  last  100  years,  the  author  drew  the  deduction  that  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  firom  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  point 
where  the  escarpments  terminate,  had  been  excavated  by  the  recession  of 
that  cataract,  and  that  the  excavation  had  proceeded  at  a  much  more  rapid 
pace  than  it  does  in  our  times.  The  author  next  proceeded  to  explain  the 
neeuliar  mechanical  power  which  streams  employ  in  forming  thehr  channels 
by  the  operation  of  catamets,  and  divided  it  into  two  methods,  the  wudar  or 
grinding  process,  most  common  in  monntainons  countries  oonstitirted  of 
primary  rocks,  and  the  ambtraeting  or  undermining  power  exercised  upon 
strata  of  a  softer  quality.  To  illustrate  the  flrst  A  these  methods,  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh  exhibited  a  beautiful  pictorial  view  of  a  remariuU>le  cata- 
ract in  the  Cherokee  country,  called  Ovnay  Kay  Amah,  or  White  Water, 
which  he  visited  in  1837,  and  which  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  any 
other  traveller.  This  cataract  wm  at  a  point  several  miles  from  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  mountain,  and  was  upwards  of  600  feet  high,  the  water  fdling  in 
various  pitches  and  inclined  planes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Wherever 
the  water  found  a  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  neiss  it  lodged  there, 
and  on  the  flrst  fortuitous  pebble  coming  into  cavity  the  work  of  destmotion 
would  begin,  the  current  incessantly  whuriing  about  the  pebble,  and  grinding 
the  sides  of  the  rock  until  a  poi^kote  was  formed.  These  were  there  in 
great  numbers,  some  of  them  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  ffet  deep. 
Where  great  numbers  abounded,  and  parietes  became  at  lei^h  week*  aiul 
giving  way,  all  the  pot  imies  vrould  coalesce  into  one.  This  pioceH  betng 
lepei^  In  various  portions  of  the  rock,  the  oohesion  of  the  mass  becamo 
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diminished ;  ind  at  tbe  Miion  of  periodical  iIoodt»  huge  meiiet,  weighing 
forty  tons  and  npwardst  would  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  great  fragments  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  all  of  them  bearing 
eridence  of  hating  been  dislocated  by  the  power  of  the  water  exercised  upon 
the  pot-holes.  Such  was  the  method  by  which  this  gorge,  several  miles  long 
and  about  600  feet  in  depth,  had  been  ground  out  of  this  mountain  of  gneiss. 
At  this  locality  were  the  evidences  of  the  volume  of  the  river  having  once 
been  at  least  ten  times  larger  than  at  present.  A  semi-circular  ledge  of 
gneiss,  at  the  top,  cut  of  the  stream,  and  1,200  feet  wide,  was  worn  bare  for 
a  great  distance,  and  down  its  perpendicular  face  was  concave,  as  if  the  river 
had  been  projected  over  the  top,  and  the  screen  of  water  in  face  of  the  concavity, 
and  the  concussion,  and  the  moisture,  had  produced  the  usual  effect,  of  peel- 
ing off  the  coats  of  the  rock.  It  presented  much  such  an  appearance  as  the 
rock  at  the  Hone-Shoe  Fall  at  Niagara  would  do,  if  the  water  were  to  be  so 
mudi  diminished  at  that  point  as  to  abuidon  it,  and  to  be  projected  only 
from  the  comparatively  small  fall  of  the  Schlossa,  on  the  American  side  of 
the  river.  For  the  other  example  of  the  tubtractmg,  or  undermining  power 
exercised  in  the  recession  of  cataracts,  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  taken,  of 
which  a  flat  view  was  given,  together  with  a  section  of  the  rocks.  Mr.  Fea- 
therstonhaugh  had  published  a  paper,  in  1831,  explaining  the  recession  of 
this  cataract.  It  is  well  known  that  the  river  Niagara  flows  upon  a  bed  of 
limestone  from  which  it  projects  itself,  and  that  this  rock  is  supported  by  a 
strong  bed  of  friable  sbale  upwards  of  seventy  feet  thick.  The  moisture 
arising  from  the  screen  of  water,  the  current  of  wind  behind  it,  and  the  con- 
cussion, loosen  and  remove  the  shale,  and  the  superincumbent  limestone, 
losing  its  support  falls  down.  In  this  manner  the  cataract  has  receded  at 
least  six  miles  from  the  Qoeenston  heights.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  expressed 
an  opinion  that  this  operation  of  excavating  long  channels  of  rivers,  as  in  the 
instance  especially  of  the  Mississippi,  may  be  considered  in  the  class  of  pro- 
vidential arrangements,  since  by  it  the  lakes,  swamps,  and  immense  mereca- 
geoos  surfaces  become  drained,  and  rendered  salubrious  and  productive  babl- 
tations  for  man.  There  were  many  other  interesting  points  brought  forward 
in  this  paper,  of  which  we  have  only  room  for  this  abstract. 

ObSSRTATIONB   on    SuBTEA&ANfAN   TkMPBRATUAB    IN   lUBLAMO. 

In  July  1843  thermometers  were  placed  at  the  copper  mines  of  Knock- 
roatson  Company,  Waterford,  which  are  worked  to  the  depth  of  774  feet. 
Of  the  four  instruments  employed,  one  was  hung  In  the  open  air  four  feet 
from  the  surface ;  one  hung  freely  in  the  gallery  at  the  depth  of  774  feet ; 
one  in  the  rock  at  the  same  depth  ;  and  one  in  the  lode  or  metallic  vein. 
The  rock  is  indurated  clay  slate,  the  ore  massive  copper  pyrites  in  quartz 
veinstone.  The  average  of  all  the  readings  of  these  thermometers  during 
eleven  months  vras  as  follows : — 

Thermometer  at  the 
Depth  of  774  feet. 
At  the  Surface.       Air.  Rock.  Lode. 

Average  50-026        57176        57-369        57-915 

Maximum  58-25  58-5  58-5 

Minimum  56*  56-5 

Taking  the  average  temperature  in  the  rock  as  the  mean  at  that  depth,  and 
allowing  100  feet  for  the  depth  to  which  the  action  of  solar  causes  may  ex- 
tend, or  to  the  line  of  no  variation,  there  is  an  increase  of  7*343  for  the 
depth  of  674  feet  equivalent  to  1*^  in  91-82  feet,  a  rate  of  increase  about  one 
half  u  rapid  as  the  rate  deduced  from  a  large  number  of  observations  in 
England,  which  gave  an  increase  of  1'^  in  45  to  50  feet.  Mr.  Oldham  also 
nouced  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  actual  tempera- 
ture,  during  these  observations :  the  average  of  the  thermometer  in  the  rock 
being  57*718  during  the  first  half  of  the  observation,  and  57-004  during  the 
latter  half»  being  a  decrease  of  '674  during  the  eleven  months,  although  more 
men  were  employed,  and  the  works  more  extensive  than  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

ON  Tim  CAUfBS   OF  TRB   ORBAT  VB]l8AlLL«a  RAILWAY  ACCIDBNT. 

By  Mr.  J.  Gray  resident  engineer  to  the  Hnll  and  Selby  Railway. 
This  paper  commenced  by  obMrving  that  having  seen  the  name  of  a  near 
relative  published  as  among  one  of  the  sufferers,  he  immediately  set  off  for 
Paris,  and  that  whilst  there  he  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  in- 
formation which  might  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  occurrence.    Having  traced 
the  order  in  which  the  train  left  Versailles  for  Paris,  he  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  Are  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  train.    This 
he  attributes  to  the  fact  of  the  fire  of  one  engine  being  scattered  about  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  carriages  behind,  and  especially  the  combustible 
matter  contained  therein.    He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident which  he  traces  to  the  breakage  of  an  axletree  first  at  the  one  and 
afkervrards  at  the  other  end.    He  says,  fh>m  various  facts  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  great  accident  of  the  8th  May,  1848,  on  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  it  was  shown,  step  by  step,  that  nothing 
but  a  fkilure  in  the  front  axle  of  the  engine  could  have  been  the  flrst  cause 
of  her  right  hand  wheel  slipping  within  the  rail.    Following  this  he  gives 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  axle,  vrith  remarks  and  illnstrations  of  the 
importance  of  uniform  elutidty  or  vibration  in  the  preservation  of  all 
artidea  subjected  to  sudden  straina  or  peroossive  forces.     He  says,  in 
conduslon,  with  good  materials  and  proportions  and  the  axlea  in  a  state 
of  repose  as  recdved  ftom  the  forge,  or,  in  other  words,  perfectly  free 
from  the  effeeta  of  cold  swaging  or  hammer  hardening,  an  axle  In  avch 


a  state,  and  of  ample  dimensions  fbr  its  intended  work,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  most  effeotoally  resist  firactare,  fbr  any  period  Uie  wear  of  the  jonr- 
neys  may  enable  it  to  run.  But,  if  the  dimensions  be  deficient,  Uie  iron  vrill 
be  taxed  beyond  its  permanent  cohesive  power  and  elaatidty ;  and,  however 
slight  the  excess  of  exertion  and  fatigue  may  be,  a  mdual  and  inevitable 
dissolution  of  particles  must  result ;  but  beyond  this  I  have  not  met  with 
anything,  either  in  print,  in  observation,  or  in  the  course  of  experience,  that 
would  at  all  warrant  my  belief  in  iron  necessarily  changing  its  quality,  or  be- 
coming crystallized  by  forces  within  the  range  of  its  permanent  cohesive  force 
and  elasticity. 

^        On  Stsam  Navigation  in  Ambrioa.— By  Dr.  Scoresby. 

After  alluding  to  steam  navigation  as  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  national  prosperity  and  the  devdopment  and  employment  of  the  national 
resources  of  America,  equal  to  that  of  the  steam  engine  upon  the  national 
wealth  and  commerdal  greatness  of  our  own  country,  the  author  proceeded 
to  notice  the  extent  of  navigable  waters  in  North  America,  which  he  said, 
including  the  coast  lyies  and  the  waters  of  the  Britiih  possession,  might  be 
roughly  estimated  at  25,000  to  30,000  miles ;  for  such  wu  the  vast  extent 
even  now  traversed  by  steam-boats,  partly  coastways,  but  mainly  inland  io 
the  United  States  alone,  that  the  summing-up  of  the  steam-boat  routes  given 
in  a  guide  book  not  of  the  most  modem  date,  made  a  total  dbtance,  oositting 
repetitions  of  the  same  track,  of  13,444  miles.  In  enumerating  the  variona 
waters,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Mississippi,  he  observed  that  none 
but  steam-boats  had  any  or  little  chance  of  making  way,  from  the  rapidity  of 
the  current,  the  average  of  which  in  the  Mississippi  was  four  miles  an  hour. 
The  author  went  on  to  jdlude  to  the  introduction  of  the  stearo-boat  by  Mr. 
Fulton,  in  1807,  and  the  rapid  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  then  directed 
the  attention  of  the  section  to  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  boats,  namely, 
the  general  attention  to  elegance  in  the  style  of  fitting  up,  the  constraciioa 
of  the  cabins  on  deck,  and  the  application  of  the  hull  of  the  vessd  entirdy  to 
cargo,  the  working  of  the  rodder  at  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  by  meana  id 
communicating  rods,  the  nse  of  a  distinct  boiler  and  machinery  to  each  pad- 
dle, &c.  With  regard  to  the  speed  he  observed  that  it  was  mnch  beyond 
that  of  our  steam-boats,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Americans  adopting 
the  high  pressure  prindple,  and  that  too  to  an  extent  at  which  the  generality 
of  Englishmen  would  be  loth  to  trust  themselves.  Whilst  our  boats  were 
work^  at  a  pressure  of  5  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  they  thought  nothing  of 
100  lb.  or  1501b.  pressure ;  and,  in  addition  to  loading  the  valve,  the  engi- 
neers had  been  known  to  sit  upon  it  in  order  to  gain  increased  speed.  The 
most  extraordinary  performance  of  American  steamers  was  effected  by  the 
*'  /.  M.  WhiU"  in  the  summer  of  this  year;  She  made  her  vray  against  an 
average  current  of  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  from  New  Orleans  to  Sl 
Louis,  a  distance  of  1 200  miles,  in  three  days  and  23  hours,  remaining  a  day 
and  a  half  at  St.  Louis,  unloading  and  loading,  and  reached  New  Orleani 
again,  havingperformed  a  distance  of  2300  to  2400  miles  in  little  more  than 
nine  days,  xhe  average  speed,  taking  certain  advantages  and  disadvantegast 
into  consideration,  would  be  16  miles,  or  perhaps  near  14  knots  per  hour.  With 
regard  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  western  boats  (improved  now,  bat 
far  from  safe,)  the  author  observed  that  in  1834  an  American  paper  stated 
that  1500  persons  had  lost  their  lives  in  American  steam-boats,  by  the  borst- 
ing  of  boilers,  during  three  years,  and  that  in  two  years,  from  1832  to  1&34, 
67  steam-boats  were  lost  or  abandoned  in  the  western  waters. 

A  MiCROMBTVR. 

Mr.  Whitworth  exhibited  a  machine  for  ascertaining  ike  tUmaeter  ^f 
metaUio  eylmdert  or  gaugeif  with  an  extreme  degree  of  accuracy,  amounting 
to  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  gauges  or  cylinders  are  to  be 
used  as  standards  of  size,  where  practicable,  instead  of  the  two-feet  rule. 
The  troth  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  aerew. 
The  object  to  be  measured  is  passed  by  the  hand  between  two  surfseea,  which 
are  actuated  by  the  screw,  and  a  difference  indicated  by  one  division  of  a 
wheel,  on  the  screw,  amounting  to  the  ten  thoosandth  part  of  an  inch,  is 
distinctly  sensible  to  the  hand.  This  occasioned  considerable  surprise,  that 
a  difference  in  size  so  extremdy  minute  should  (by  touch)  be  distingn^faed. 
The  thickness  of  a  hair  was  taken,  and  found  to  be  0019  dedmal  parte  of  nn 
inch,  and  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  0017  decimal  parts  of  no 
inch. 

Grbnibr  Mobilb,  or  Movbabue  Granary  for  Prbskrying  Corn. 

Professor  Byrne  explained  the  nature  of  this  invention,  it  wu  the  lesoH 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  French,  and  they  were  introdnced  here  in  order  thai 
the  intelligence  of  the  English,  if  they  thought  them  practicable,  ought  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  machine  eom* 
sists  of  a  cylinder,  divided  into  compartments,  which  vrill  hold  800  qnartera 
ojf  com.  It  is  made  of  zinc  or  galvanised  iron,  and  turns  round  Uke  a  barrel, 
so  that  the  grain  is  thus  turned  over  by  one  man  daily.  The  advantagea  are 
that  the  com  gets  gradually  dried,  may  be  preserved  for  a  lonaer  period,  bad 
com  is  improved,  grain  generally  comes  out  heavier  than  when  it  went  in, 
and  it  is  not  braised  and  wasted  by  bdng  turned  over  with  the  shovel.  With 
regard  to  the  increase  (?)  in  weight,it  was  sUted  at  6|  lb.  in  110  cwt.  The 
cost  of  the  madiine  is  about  1/.  a  quarter. — ^Mr.  Bermiagham  snppoand  thaa 
a  person  expended  lOOi.  on  one  of  these  machinea,  which  woald  hoU  100 
qnartera  «fpiliii  the  inteceat  of  the  100^  would  be,  say  5  or  6  per  otni^ 
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and  iM  thaiight  no  ftnnir  wmU  f  17  he  lOft  len  tlum  UwC  hj  nti  tnd  other 
'  » whkliiVDQkl  be  obriited  bj  the  use  of  this  nnohiiie. 


(he  HBATnfo  BT  Stbam. 

Mr.  W.  Wett  read  an  account  of  lome  experiments  on  heating  by  iteam. 
HaTing  reason  to  bdiere  that  water  heated  by  steam  did  not  reach  the  boil- 
ing temperatore,  eren  when  the  steam  escaped  in  abundance,  and  the  water 
WM  Tiolentty  agitated,  Mr.  West  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  In  one  of  these  experiments,  the  water  only  reached  205*',  in 
anoiher  190^,  and  in  another  207^*  Steam  from  water  in  the  same  appara- 
toa  wfakb  was  used  throoghont  was  then  passed  through  water ;  but  with  an 
addition  of  the  recdfing  Tcaael,  of  a  second,  or  ialse  bottom,  pierced  with 
Bimieroni  small  holes.  It  wu  then  easy  to  maintdn  a  temperature  of  212°, 
with  the  same  means  of  producing  steam,  and  apparently  a  similar,  or  rather 
a  smaller  quantity, 


On  thb  Resistanck  or  Railway  Trains. — By  Mr.  Scott  RosselL 
The  paper  detailed  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  Sheffield  and  Man- 


'  Battway •  ?or  the  porpoee  of  these  experiments  it  is  necessary  that 
tlso  rulway  should  present  long  and  very  steep  gradients,  and  no  where  else, 
were  these  ndYantages  presented  in  greater  abundance  than  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  railway.    The  experiments  were  as  follow : — 

!•  Trains  of  carriages,  empty,  were  put  in  motion  at  the  summit  of  an  in- 
cEned  plane,  at  about  30  miles  an  hour,  and  were  allowed  to  descend  freely. 

2.  Trains  of  carriages,  loaded,  were  tried  in  the  same  way. 

3.  The  engine  and  tender  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  being  pot  to  a 
▼elodty  of  between  30  and  40  miles  per  hour,  and  allowed  to  descend  freely 
tlM  whole  length  of  the  inclined  plane  without  any  train  attached. 

4.  The  engine  and  tender,  with  a  train  attached,  were  propelled  to  the  top 
of  tte  tnelfaiMl  plane,  and  then  allowed  to  descend  freely  by  grarity. 

By  these  means  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

1.  The  resistance  to  railway  carriages  at  slow  Tdodties  does  not  exceed 
Simper  ton. 

2.  The  lesistanoe  to  a  light  railway  train  of  six  carriages,  at  23*6  miles  an 
boor,  was  19  lb.  per  ton. 

3.  The  resbtanee  to  a  loaded  train  of  six  carriages,  at  30  miles  per  hour, 
was  19  lb.  per  ton. 

4.  The  resistance  to  a  light  train  of  six  carriages,  at  28  miles  an  hour,  wu 
22  lb.  per  ton. 

9.  The  resistance  to  a  loaded  train  of  six  carriages,  at  36  miles  an  hour, 
was  221b.  per  ton. 

6.  The  resistance  to  a  six  wheeled  engine  and  tender,  at  23*6  miles  an 
hpnr,  was  19  lb.  per  ton. 

7.  The  resistance  to  a  six  wheeled  enghie  and  tender,  at  28*3  miles  an 
hoar,  was  221b.  per  ton. 

8.  The  resistance  to  a  train  composed  of  six  light  carriages,  with  engine 
a»d  tender,  at  32  miles  an  hour,  was  22  lb.  per  ton. 

9.  The  resistance  to  a  train  composed  of  nine  loaded  carriages,  with  en- 
gtes  and  tender,  at  36  miles  an  hour,  was  22  lb.  per  ton. 

From  these  experimepts  Mr.  Russell  drew  several  deductions,  one  of  which 
was  that  a  train,  when  coupled  with  the  engine,  met  with  less  resistance  than 
when  put  in  action  singly.  He  observed  that  the  subject  was  at  this  time  of 
considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  system  adopted  for  laying  down 
the  gradients  of  new  lines  was  of  necessity  regulated  chiefly  by  the' opinion 
of  the  engineer  on  the  question  of  resistance.  How  much  mechanical  force 
is  required  to  more  a  given  weight  of  train,  along  a  given  gradient,  at  a 
given  speed,  was  a  question  of  which  the  solution  was  essential  to  sound  en- 
glaeerhig,  but  ttie  profession  bad  long  lelt  that  they  were  not  in  possession 
of  sofleienl  practical  data  to  determine  this  question. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Green,  Mr.  Russell  said  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  resistanco  no  doubt  wu  doe  to  the  atmosphere,  but  stUl,  allowing 
for  thai,  there  remained  a  wonderful  increase  over  the  above  supposed  resist- 
ance of  about  8  lb.  per  ton,  and  the  object  of  these  experiments  wu  to 
learn  from  what  cause  that  increase  arose. 

Mr.  Roberts  hoped,  in  future  experiments,  the  size  of  the  wheels  would  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Fairbaim  were  of  opinion  that 
if  the  wheels  were  made  more  cylindrical  they  would  give  a  more  comfort- 
able action  to  the  carriages. 


On  the  GmsAT  ?ottntain  at  Cbatsworth,  iuectbd  by  trr  Dukx 
OF  DBTONSHtRE. — By  Mr.  Paxton. 

This  fountain  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  which  covers  eight 
acres  of  land,  and  which  receives  the  waters  from  the  moors.  A  hundred 
thousand  yards  of  earth  have  been  cut  away  for  this  reservoir,  and  2621  feet 
of  piping,  having  298  joints,  have  been  constructed  for  conveying  the  water. 
The  ull  of  the  pipe  is  381  feet,  and  the  height  which  the  water  attains  from 
the  fountain,  (or  which  it  is  expected  to  attain  when  the  whole  work  shall 
haw  bMn  brought  into  full  operation,^  is  280  feet,  or,  u  the  chairman  ob- 
§mr^Af  about  60  feet  beyond  the  highest  point  of  York  Minster.  The  de- 
•oripHon  of  this  fonntahi  wu  given  u  applicable  to  the  study  of  hydrostatics, 
showing  the  friction  oi  water  upon  pipes  and  the  impediment  to  its  free 


course  by  friction  agafaist  the  air.  One  gentleman  observed,  with  referenes 
to  the  force  of  water  thus  emitted  that  the  sensation  produced  by  putting  a 
finger  hi  the  pipe  wu  just  like  that  which  wouM  be  experienced  by  patting 
a  finger  into  the  fiame  of  a  candle. 


Report  on  a  Htdrooen  Furnace  for  VmiiFicATroN,  and  other 
Applications  of  Heat  in  the  Laboratory. — By  the  Rev.  W.  V, 
Harcourt. 

At  the  request  of  the  British  Association  Mr.  Ilarconrt  had  undertaken 
soase  years  since  to  make  experiments  on  vitrification.  Dr.  Faraday,  in  his 
experiments  on  glass,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  perfectly  homo- 
geneous masses,  arising  in  most  cases  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing a  rmlated  heat  in  the  ordinary  furnaces,  v  Mr.  Harcourt,  impressed 
with  the  advantages  which  might  be  gained  for  optical  purposes,  by  procur- 
ing glasses  formed  by  other  salts  and  bases,  instituted  some  experiments  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  this  point.  It  wu  considered,  that  if  a  tribuic  phos- 
phate formed  a  glass,  and  the  bibuic  phosphate  formed  a  glass,  we  should 
have,  in  all  prolmbility,  glasses  having  different  optical  properties.  Finding 
difficulty  in  proceeding  with  these  experiments,  at  the  heat  given  by  ordinary 
furnaces,  and  the  risk  to  which  the  platina  crucibles  were  exposed,  he  wu 
induced  to  try  the  effects  of  hydrogen  burning  in  common  air.  Dr.  Dalton 
wu  consulted  on  the  construction  of  the  first  hydrogen  furnaces,  and  he 
suggested  the  difficulty  which  wu  found  to  arise  in  practice — that  hydrogen 
gu  burning,  through  small  orifices,  with  great  preuure,  would  blow  itself 
out.  This  difficulty  wu,  however,  overcome  in  the  management  of  the  ap- 
paratus brought  before  the  Section.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  an  iron 
tube,  in  which  the  gu  wu  generated  by  the  aodition  of  15  ounces  of  zinc  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  ten  pints  and  a  half  of  water. 
The  gu  produced  wu  found  to  be  in  ten  minutes  under  a  pressure  of  21 
atmospheres,  in  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half  under  a  preuure  of  25  atmo- 
spheres, and  in  eighteen  minutes  under  a  pressure  of  26  atmospheres.  The 
gu  wu  conducted  into  another  cylinder,  and  from  thence  to  the  jets,  over 
which  wu  suspended  a  platina  crucible.  The  gu  being  ignited  at  these  jets, 
maintained,  with  the  above  charge,  the  platina  crucible  at  a  white  heat  for 
twenty  minutes.  Gems  had  been  fbsed  by  the  heat  thus  generated.  Several 
kinds  ot  jets  were  used,  as  it  might  be  necesury  to  surround  the  crucible 
with  heat,  or  only  to  apply  the  heat  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Experiments  with 
this  apparatus  have  been  made  upon  the  phosphates  of  antimony,  zinc,  ba- 
rytes,  and  cadmium.  The  results  have  not  been,  however,  quite  satisfactory. 
In  some  the  strise  interfered  with  the  transparency  of  the  glass  formed  ;  and 
in  the  cue  of  the  monobuic  phosphate  of  zinc,  it  wu  found  that,  to  what- 
ever heat  the  compound  may  have  been  exposed,  the  glass  thus  formed  wu 
deliquescent.  The  reading  of  this  Report  wu  accompanied  by  some  expe- 
riments with  the  hydrogen  furnace  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  intense  heat  which  could  be  produced. 

Dr.  Faraday  bore  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement.  He 
had  found  in  all  his  experiments  on  glass,  in  which  the  elements  were  chemi- 
cally combined,  that  crystallization  took  place.  He  regarded  all  common 
glass  u  examples  of  solution,  rather  than  of  chemical  combination.  Borate 
of  lead  and  silicate  of  lead,  if  fused  in  small  quantities,  so  that  they  cooled 
quickly,  were  transparent,  but  if  fused  in  muses,  which  required  a  longer 
time,  they  were  in  a  crystalline  condition. — Mr.  Harcourt  remarked,  that  in 
the  monobasic  phosphate  of  zinc,  which  wu  transparent  when  vitrified,  the 
quantity  of  acid  wu  probably  exceedingly  small,  but  this  glass  wu  striated. — 
Dr.  Faraday  said,  that  some  of  the  purest  specimens  of  American  icn  show 
similar  striae,  although  it  wu  in  a  state  of  exceeding  purity,  yielding  the 
purest  of  all  water  when  liquefied. — Some  remarks  were  then  made  by  Mr. 
Pearsall,  on  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  pUtina.  An  experiment  ^u  named 
by  Mr.  llarcourt,  in  which  a  platina  tube  wu  destroyed  by  an  attempt  to 
fuse  ultramarine  in  it.  Prof.  Liebig  stated,  that  pUtina  wu  soon  fused  if 
exposed  to  a  charcoal  fire,  from  the  action  of  the  silicon  contained  in  the 
charcoal. 


Tidal  Orservations. 

The  Astronomer  Royal  gave  a  verbal  account  of  the  results  of  tide 
observations  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  For  the  purpose  of  these  observations 
stations  had  been  established  at  different  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  obser- 
vations had  been  continued  two  months,  namely,  from  the  22d  of  June  to 
the  25th  of  August.  There  were  four  critical  periods  daily  in  the  tides, 
namely,  high  water  twice,  and  low.  water  the  ume,  one  of  which,  at  Icut, 
must  occur  in  the  night,  and  it  wu  necessary  that  these  periods  should  be 
watched.  They  were  requisite,  in  order  that  proper  aUowanoe  might  be 
made  for  the  diurnal  tidu,  because,  at  some  of  the  stations,  the  forenoon 
tide  wu  higher  than  the  afternoon,  and  again  on  the  contrary.  The  plan, 
therefore,  wu  that  about  an  hour  before  high  ?rater  the  obscnrver  began  to 
watch  the  water  every  five  minutes,  and  watched  it  at  those  intervals  until 
it  had  decidedly  taken  a  turn  the  other  way.  The  same  process  wu  con- 
tinued at  the  time  of  low  water,  and  the  observations  were  continued  at 
night  in  the  same  way.  The  result  wu  that  it  wu  found  the  tide  along  the 
S.  and  S.  W.  couts  wu  simultaneous,  and  along  the  west  and  north  and 
north-east,  it  wu  the  same,  but  at  the  south-east  there  wu  a  difference  of 
six  hours.  At  Portadovm,  there  wu  scarcely  any  tide  at  all,  or  the  tides 
flowed  so  frequently  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  make  an  observation.    It 
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WIS  a  remarkable  &ct  that  the  water  washing  to  the  north  of  Ireland  wu  a 
foot  higher  than  on  the  south  coast.  There  were  several  other  remarkable 
facts  which  the  Astronomer-Royal  detailed,  to  which  he  gate  philosophical 
explanations,  and  his  obserrations  were  of  that  highly  interesting  character 
as  to  demand  for  them  the  applause  of  the  section. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  made  his  final  report  *'  On  the  Tides  of  the  East  Coast 
of  Scotland.''  He  said  he  had  little  more  to  add  to  the  report  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  last  meeting.  He  recommended  that  observations  of  this 
sort  should  be  made  at  the  highest  and  lowest  point  of  the  tide,  and  should 
be  kept  perfectly  continuous,  which  might  be  done  by  employing  two  sets  of 
observers,  one  for  the  night  time,  and  the  other  for  the  day.  He  mentioned 
a  self-registering  tide  gauge  which  had  been  iuveoted  by  a  gentlemen  at  Port 
Glasgow,  and  which  gave  the  heights  in  the  most  simple  and  accurate 
manner. 

Mr.  Russell  also  made  some  remarks  upon  **  The  Nature  of  Sound  Waves," 
which  were  principally  details  of  experiments  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

A  paper  was  then  produced,  written  by  the  Rev.  —  O'Brien,  **  On  the  pro- 
pagation of  Waves  in  a  resisted  medium,  with  a  new  explanation  of  the  dis- 
persion and  absorption  of  light,  and  other  optical  phenomena."  The  com- 
munication was  read,  and  its  contents  verbally  described  by  J.  J.  Sylvester, 
Esq. 

On  Specifle  Heai. — By  J.  P.  Joule. — After  examining  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit,  that  the  specific  heat  of  simple  bodies  is  inversely  proportional  to 
their  atomic  weights,  the  author  proceeded  to  detail  the  attempts  made  by 
Haycraft,  De  la  Rive,  and  Mercet,  to  discover  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and 
liquids.  The  observarions  of  Newmann  and  RegnauU  on  the  specific  heats  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies  were  next  examined.  Mr.  Joule  then  exhibited 
to  the  Section  a  table,  in  which  the  theoretical  specific  heats  of  a  variety  of 
bodies  impartially  selected  were  calculated,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  capa- 
city for  heat  of  a  simple  atom  remains  the  same  in  whatever  chemical  com. 
bination  it  enters.  On  the  whole,  the  coincidence  between  the  theoretical 
and  experimental  results  was  such  as  would  induce  a  belief  that  the  law  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  with  regard  to  simple  atoms,  is  capable  of  a  greater  degree 
of  generalization  than  chemists  have  hitherto  been  inclined  to  admit. 

On  the  Alteration  that  takee  place  m  Iron  by  being  expend  to  long-eon- 
tinned  Vibration,  By  Mr.  W.  Lucas.— At  Cork,  this  subject  wu 
brought  forward,  and  certain  specimens  of  iron  exhibited,  in  order  to  show 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  iron  by  being  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
concussion  or  vibration  during  the  process  of  swaging,  and  again  restored  to 
its  originsl  state  by  being  annealed,  in  accordance  with  the  results  detailed 
by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  at  Manchester,  in  1842 ;  in  addition  to  these,  also  were  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  portions  of  the  same  iron  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
concQSsion  of  a  large  till  hammer,  working  at  the  rate  of  about  350  strokes 
per  minute,  which  occasioned  the  bars  of  iron  to  break  short  ofiT  at  the  point 
of  bearing  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  there  was  also  shown  a  por- 
tion of  one  uf  the  hammer  shafts,  tho  texture  of  which  had  evidently  been 
altered,  probably  by  the  long-continued  and  repeated  concussions  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed,  for  instead  of  breaking  with  the  peculiar  splintery  frac- 
ture common  to  wood,  it  broke  with  a  peculiar  short  fracture,  and  this,  I  am 
informed,  is  a  common  occurrence.  In  continusnce  of  these  experiments 
upon  the  effects  of  concussion  or  vibration,  Mr.  Lucas  laid  before  the  section 
the  results  of  some  further  experiments. 


EARL  OF  ROSSE'S  REFLECTING  TELESCOPE. 
The  Earl  of  Rosse  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  Council  having  inti- 
mated their  opinion  that  some  account  of  the  experiments  in  which  he  had 
l)een  engaged  on  the  Reflecting  Telepcope  would  not  be  altogether  devoid  of 
interest,  he  would  endeavour  to  describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  manner 
in  whtch  he  haJ  attempted  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  and  the  princi- 
pal results  obtained.  Two  objects  required  to  be  kept  in  view  :  first,  to  give 
the  telescoi)e  sufficient  aperture  to  secure  a  sufliciency  of  light;  secondly,  to 
increase  to  a  sufficient  extent  the  magnifying  power.  On  these  depended 
what  might  be  called  the  optical  power  of  the  instrument,  but  particularly 
upon  the  former.  For  instance,  the  large  telescope,  of  which  a  model  stood 
before  them,  to  be  used  effectually,  must  have  a  magnifying  power  of  300 
times.  Now,  another  instrument,  very  Inferior  in  size,  might  have  a  much 
higher  power,  but,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  light  which  it  collected  into  the 
image,  objects  in  it  became  distinct  which  could  not  be  at  all  seen  by  those  of 
inferior  aperture.  The  next  question  he  had  to  determine  was,  whether  he 
should  attempt  refractors  or  reflectors.  Just  at  that  time  very  large  and  very 
fine  discs  of  the  proper  glass  had  been  produced  upon  the  Continent,  and  a 
strong  hope  was  entertained  of  bringing  the  refracting  telescope  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  had  been  hitherto  rather  hoped  for  than  attained.  But, 
upon  a  calm  balancing  of  all  the difficul ties  whkh  opposed  their  construction, 
he  determined  to  attempt  the  fanprovement  of  the  Newtonian  reflector,  and 
that  notwithstanding  it  was  well  known  that  an  error  of  form  of  the  reflector 
produced  an  error  m  the  image  more  than  five  times  aa  great  as  the  same 


error  in  the  refractor  would  produce.  It  waa  to  tho  itepa  by  which  ht  at- 
tained this  object  that  he  waa  now  about  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
tion. 

'*  Having  concluded  that  upon  the  whole  there  was  a  better  prospect  of  ob- 
taining by  reflection,  rather  than  by  refraction,  the  power  which  would  bt 
required  for  making  any  effectual  progress  in  the  re-examination  of  the  ne- 
bulsB,  the  first  experiments  were  undertaken,  in  the  hope  of  obviating  the 
difliculties  which  had  previously  prevented  the  application  of  the  brOliant 
alloy  which  may  be  formed  of  tin  and  copper  in  proper  proporliooa  to  the 
construction  of  large  instruments.  The  manner  in  which  the  diflRcnlty  bad 
been  met,  was,  by  adding  an  excessive  proportion  of  copper  to  the  alloy,  bat 
the  mirror  was  no  longer  susceptible  of  a  durable  polish,  and,  when  used,  iu 
powera  declined  rapidly.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  an  object  noktf 
portant  to  obtain  a  reflecting  surface  which  would  reflect  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  light,  and  retain  that  property  little  diroinibhed  for  a  length  of  tiae, 
that  numerous  experiments  were  undertaken  and  perseveringly  carried  oo. 
Arter  a  number  of  failures  the  difliculties  appeared  to  be  so  great  that  I  eon* 
structed  three  specula,  where  tlie  baais  of  the  mirror  was  an  alloy  of  zinc 
and  copper  in  the  proportion  of  1  zinc  to  2*74  copper,  which  expands  with 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  same  proportion  as  speculum  metaL  This  waa 
subsequently  plated  with  speculum  metal,  in  pieces  of  such  aiae  aa  w^  wm 
enabled  to  cast  sound.  These  specula  were  very  light  and  stiff,  and  (brfr 
performance  upon  the  whole  satisfactory  ;  tut  they  were  affected  by  diffrac- 
tion at  tlie  joinings  of  the  plates;  and  although  very  brilliant  and  daraMe, 
defining  all  objects  well  under  high  powers,  except  very  large  atars,  atill  as 
the  effect  of  diffraction  was  then  perceptible  they  could  not  be  con^klered  as 
perfect  instruments.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  carried  on  while  these 
three  specula  were  in  progress,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  difficulty  of  cast- 
ing large  discs  of  brilliant  speculum  metal  arose  from  the  unequal  eontraetion 
of  the  material,  which  in  the  first  instance,  produced  imperfectioBB  in  the 
castings,  and  often,  subsequently,  their  total  destruction ;  and  it  appeared 
evident,  that,  if  the  fluid  mass  could  be  cooled  throughout  with  perfect  rsgn^ 
larity,  so  that  at  every  instant  every  portion  shoukl  be  of  the  same  tenpera- 
ture,  there  would  be  no  unequal  conuraction  in  the  progveaa  towarda  aottdlfi- 
cation,  nor,  subsequently,  in  the  transition  from  a  red  heat  to  the  tcmpsra- 
ture  of  the  atmoapliere.  Although  it  was  obvious  that  the  proeen  oonld  not 
be  managed  so  that  the  exact  condition  required  [should  be  fulfilled,  atill,  by 
abstracting  heat  uniformly  from  one  surface  (the  lower  one),  the  temperalnie 
of  the  mass  w  ould  be  kept  uniform  in  one  direction,  that  is,  borisontally ; 
while  in  the  vertical  direction,  it  would  vary  in  some  degree  aa  the  dlatanee 
from  the  cooling  surface.  These  conditions  being  satisfied,  we  ahonld  like- 
wise have  a  mass  which  would  be  free  from  flaws,  and,  when  cool,  wonhl  be 
free  from  sensible  strain  ;  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  accompliah  thia,  ap- 
proximately, in  practice ;  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  make  one  aorfiBcc  of 
the  mould  (the  lower  one)  of  iron  of  a  good  conducting  material,  while  the 
remainder  was  of  dry  sand.  On  (rial,  this  plan  was  perfectly  aucoetsftil ; 
there  was,  however,  a  new,  though ^ot  a  very  serious  defect,  which  waa  im- 
mediately apparent— the  speculum  metal  was  cooled  so  rapidly  that  air-hidi- 
bles  remained  entangled  between  it  and  the  iron  surface ;  but  the  remedy 
immediately  suggested  itself,  by  makmg  the  iron  surface  porona,  ao  aa  to 
suffer  the  air  to  escape ;  in  fact,  by  forming  it  of  plates  of  iron  placed  verti- 
cally side  by  side,  the  defect  was  altogether  removed.  It  only  then  remained 
to  secure  the  speculum  from  cooling  unequally,  and  for  that  porpoae  it  vas 
sufficient  to  place  it  in  an  oven  raised  to  a  very  low  red  heat,  and  there  to 
leave  it  till  cold,  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  or  perhapa  longer,  aceoni- 
ing  to  ita  sise. 

"  The  alloy  which  I  consider  the  best,  differ^ but  little  from  that  employed 
by  Mr.  Edwards :  I  omit  the  brass  and  arsenic,  employing  merely  tin  and 
copper  in  the  atomic  proportions,  namely,  one  atom  of  tin  to  four  atoma  of 
copper,  or,  by  weight,  58*9  to  126*4.  As  it  was  obviously  irapoasible  to  caat 
large  specula  in  earthen  crucibles,  the  reverberatory  fumaoe  waa  tried ;  Uit 
the  tin  oxidized  so  rapidly,  that  the  proportions  in  the  alloy  were  uncertain ; 
and  after  some  abortive  trials  with  cast-iron  crucibles,  it  was  found,  that 
when  the  crucible  Is  cast  with  the  mouth  up  it  is  free  than  the  minnte  pom 
through  which  the  speculum  metal  would  otherwrse  exude ;  and  thenfoce 
such  crudblea  fully  answered  the  purpose.  It  waa  very  obviooa  that  thr 
published  processes  for  grinding  and  polishing  specuU,  being  in  m  great  mea- 
sure dependent  on  manual  dexterity,  were  uncertain,  and  not  well  aoiCcd  to 
large  specula ;  accordingly,  at  an  eariy  period  of  these  experiments,  in  1627 ; 
a  machine  waa  contrived  for  the' purpose,  which  has  subsequently  been  im- 
proved, and  by  means  of  it  a  close  approximation  to  the  parabolic  figure  can 
be  obtained  with  certainty ;  as  it  has  been  described  in  the  Phlloaopbkal 
Transactions  for  1840,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  point  out  the 
principle  on  which  it  acts.  The  speculum  Is  made  to  revolve  Tcry  aloady. 
while  the  polishing  tool  is  drawn  backwards  and  forwanla  by  one  ecesotik  or 
crank,  and  from  side  to  side,  alowly,  by  another.  The  polishing  tool  la  con- 
nected with  the  eccentrics  by  a  ring,  which  fiu  it  loosely,  ao  aa  to  pecnit  it 
to  revolve,  deriving  ita  rotatory  motion  irom  the  specolam,  butTCfolvIng 
I  much  more  slowly.   It  ia  counterpoiaed,  to  that  it  may  be  mada  luiBdflitly 
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tiff,  and  yet  press  slightly  on  the  speculum  ;  the  pressure  heing  about  one 
pound  for  every  circular  superficial  foot.  The  motions  of  this  machine  are 
relatiTely  so  adjusted  that  the  focal  length  of  the  speculum  during  the  po- 
lishing process,  or  towards  the  lateral  end  of  it,  shall  be  gradually  becoming 
slightly  longer,  and  tlie  figure  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  increase  in  the  focal  length  takes  place.  It  will  be 
evident  that  a  surface,  spherical  originally,  will  cease  to  be  so,  if,  while  sub- 
i«cted  to  the  action  of  the  polisher,  it  is  in  a  continual  state  of  transition 
from  a  shorter  to  a  longer  focus  ;  in  fact,  during  no  instant  of  time  will  it  be 
actually  spherical,  but  some  curve,  diflering  a  little  from  the  sphere,  and 
which  may  be  made  to  approach  the  parabola,  provided  it  be  possible  in 
practice  to  give  effect  to  certain  conditions.  An  immense  number  of  experi- 
ments, where  the  results  were  carefully  registered,  eventually  established  an 
empirical  formula,  which  affords  at  present  very  good  practical  results,  and 
may  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  considerbly  improved.  In  fact.,  when  the  stroke 
of  the  first  eccentric  is  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  speculum,  and  that  of 
the  second  eccentric  is  such  as  to  produce  a  lateral  motion  of  the  bar  which 
moves  the  polisher,  measured  on  the  edge  of  the  tank,  equal  to  '27,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  speculum,  or  referred  to  the  centre  of  the  polisher,  of  1*7.  the 
figure  will  be  nearly  parabolic.  The  velocity  and  direction  of  ttie  motions 
which  produce  the  necessary  friction  being  adjusted  in  due  proportion  by  the 
arrangements  of  the  machine,  and  the  temperature  of  the  speculum  being 
kept  uniform  by  the  wafer  in  which  it  is  immersed,  there  remains  still  other 
conditions,  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the  required  result.  The 
process  of  pulishing  differs  very  essentially  from  that  of  grinding :  in  the 
latter,  the  powder  employed  runs  loose  between  two  hard  surfaces,  and  may 
produce  scratches  pos&ibly  equal  in  depth  to  the  size  of  the  particles :  in  the 
polishing  process  the  case  is  very  different ;  there  the  particles  of  the  powder 
lodge  in  the  comparatively  suft  material  of  which  the  surface  of  the  polishing 
tool  is  formed,  and  as  the  portions  projecting  may  bear  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  tlie  particles  themselves,  the  scratches  necessarily  will  be 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion.  The  particles  are  forced  thus  to  imbed 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  accuracy  of  contact  between  the 
surface  of  the  polisher  and  the  speculum.  But  as  soon  as  this  accurate  con- 
tact ceases,  the  polishing  process  becomes  but  fine  grinding.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  to  secure  this  accuracy  of  contact  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess. If  the  surface  of  a  polisher,  of  considerable  dimensions,  is  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  pitch,  of  sufificient  hardness  to  polish  a  true  surface,  however 
accurately  it  may  fit  the  speculum,  it  will  very  soon  cease  to  do  so,  and  the 
operation  will  fail.  The  reason  is  this,  that  particles  of  the  polishing  powder 
and  abraded  matter  will  collect  in  one  place  more  than  another,  and  as  the 
pitch  is  not  elastic,  close  contact  throughout  the  surfaces  will  cease.  By  em- 
pbying  a  coat  of  pitch,  thicker  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  specu- 
lum is  greater,  there  will  be  room  for  lateral  expansion,  and  the  prominence 
can  therefore  subside,  and  accurate  contact  still  contipue ;  however,  accuracy 
of  figure  IS  thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  sacrificed.  By  thoroughly  groov- 
ing a  surface  of  pitch,  provision  maybe  made  for  lateral  expansion  conti- 
guous to  the  spot  where  the  undue  collection  of  polishing  powder  may  have 
taken  place.  But,  in  practice  such  grooves  are  inconvenient,  being  constantly 
liable  :o  fill  up  :  this  evil  is  entirely  obviated  by  grooving  the  polisher  itself, 
and  the  smaller  the  portions  of  continuous  surface,  the  thinner  may  be  the 
atratum  of  pitch. 

**  There  is  another  condition,  which  is  also  important,  that  the  pitchy  sur- 
face should  be  so  hard  as  not  to*yield  and  abrade  the  softer  portions  of  the 
metal  faster  than  the  harder.  When  the  pitchy  surface  is  unduly  soft,  this 
defect  is  carried  so  far  that  even  the  structure  of  the  metal  is  made  apparent. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  specu- 
lum should  be  as  hard  as  possible,  consistent  with  its  retaining  the  polishing 
powder,  it  is  proper  that  there  should  be  a  yielding  where  necessary,  or  con- 
tact would  not  be  preserved.  Both  conditions  can  be  satisfied  by  forming  the 
surface  of  two  layers  of  resinous  matter  of  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the 
first  may  be  of  common  pitch,  adjusted  to  the  proper  consistence  by  the  ad- 
dition of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  rosin;  and  the  other  I  prefer  making  of 
rosin,  spirits  of  turiientine,  and  wheat  fiour,  as  hard  as  possible,  consistent 
with  its  holding  the  polishing  powder.  The  thickness  of  each  layer  need  not 
he  more  than  one-forlieth  of  an  inch,  provided  no  portion  of  continuous  sur- 
face exceeds  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  tlie  hard  resinous  compound,  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  fused,  can  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  thus  easily  ap- 
plied to  the  polisher,  and  incorporated  with  the  subjacent  layer,  by  instan- 
taneous exposure  to  flame.  A  speculum  of  three  feet  diameter  thus  polished, 
basresuhed  several  of  the  nebulae,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
others  has  shown  new  stars,  or  some  other  new  feature.*' 

In  conclusion.  Lord  Rosse  exhibited  drawings  of  the  nebuls,  as  figured  by 
Herschel,  and  also  as  they  appeared  in  the  telescope  constructed  by  his  Lord- 
ship. 

Fig.  88  of  Herschel,  or  2  Messier,  and  21  h.  25  m.  5—1"  34'  south,  many 
of  the  sttrs  into  uhicU  it  is  reduced  by  his  telescope,  are  as  large  as  those  of 
the  first  magnitude  to  the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  81,  Herschel,  the  bright  nebula  nearJ'Tauri,  figured  by  Herschel  as 


perfectly  elliptic  and  resolvable,  but  no  stars  seen,  is  seen  in  the  telescope, 
with  three  feet  aperture,  as  a  rather  oval  cluster  of  stars,  with  projecting 
filaments  of  stars  ;  some  of  these  filaments  extending  considerably,  so  as  to 
give  something  of  the  idea  of  a  scorpion. 

Fig.  29  of  Herschel.  The  ring  nebula  of  Lyra,  shows  in  the  three  feet 
telescope,  seven  stars,  one  triple.  It  is  an  annular  cluster,  with  fringes,  and 
the  nebulous-lnnking  centre  in  patches. 

Fig.  45  of  Herschel,  a  planetary  nebula,  is  also  seen  as  an  annular  cluster. 

Fig.  26  of  Herschel,  the  "  Dumbell  Nebula,"  is  seen  as  an  irregular  cluster, 
or  rather  two  in  juxta- position,  and  nothing  of  the  exact  elliptic  termination 
of  Herschel *s  figure. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS. 


(From  the  American  Journal  oj  the  Franklin  Inttitute.) 

IMPROVED  REV£RB£RATORT  AND  PUDDLING  FURNACES. 

S|)ecification  of  a  Patent  for  "  an  improved  reverberator^  furnace  for  convert- 
ing mineral,  or  we,  into  wtought'ironat  the  first  operation.'*  Grante<l  to  Simeon 
BaoAnHBAOow,  of  Manayunk,  Pennsylvania,  and  assigned  to  Wm.  Grken, 
jun.,  of  Wootlbridge,  New  Jersey. — January  20,  1844. 

The  new  and  improved  reverberatory  furnace  is  for  the  purpose  of  directly 
converting  mineral,  or  ores  of  iron,  intu  wrought-iron,  at  the  first  operation, 
by  the  process  of  puddling,  using  either  anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  or  other 
fuel,  for  that  purpose  ;  which  furnace  is  also  used  for  the  puddling  of  pig- 
iron,  or  of  iron  in  other  states,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  that  process,  and 
likewise  for  the  melting,  or  heating,  of  metals  for  various  purposes. 

The  improvement  consists  in  the  so  constructing  it  as  that  the  hearth  of 
the  furnace  shall  be  heated  both  on  its  under  and  upper  sides.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  fire  chamber  is  constructed,  in  which  the  fuel  rests  upon  grate  bars 
directly  under  the  hearth  of  the  puddling  furnace,  there  being  an  ash  pit 
under  said  grate  bars,  such  fire  chamber  and  ash  pit  being  in  the  ordinary 
form.  The  direct  heat  of  the  burning  fuel  which  is  •contained  in  tlie  fire 
chamber,  is,  consequently,  made  to  operate  on  the  under  side  of  the  hearth, 
and  the  heated  air  and  flame  ascend  through  a  flue  space  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  fire  chamber,  then  along  the  puddling  compartment,  to  the  front  of  the 
furnace,  and  thence  back  along  a  flue  over  the  roof  thereof  leading  to  the 
chimney,  which  is  to  be  elevated  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  create  a  sufficient 
draughLl 


Flg.l, 


Fig.  2. 
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Scale,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,  fig.  1,  is  a  front  elevation  oT  thTfurnace ; 
tlie  masonry  which  encloses  it,  and  the  chimney  being  emitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  outline  of  the]  interior.    Fig.  2,  is  a  vertical  section 
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through  the  middle  of  the  furnace  from  front  to  back.  A,  it  the  ash  pit ;  B 
the  fire  chamber ;  C.the  hearth  of  the  puddling  furnace  B,  into  which  the  heated 
air  and  flame  pasi  through  the  flue  ipace  E,  and  operate  upon  the  material 
within  the  furnace  in  the  usual  manner ;  F,  is  the  roof  of  said  furnace ;  the 
hearth  and  roof  should  be  formed  of  suitable  fire  stone ;  G.  is  a  flue  above 
the  roof  stone,  leading  to  the  chimney  H  ;  1,  represents  a  front  door  to  the 
puddling  furnace,  but  the  main  working  door  is  to  be  made  at  the  side,  as 
seen  at  V,  this  being  iU  usual  place  ;  J,  is  the  door  of  the  fire  chamber  for 
supplying  fuel;  K,  is  a  basin  at  the  front  of  the  hearth,  and  L,  a  Up  hole 
for  the  removal  of  slag,  &c. :  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  hearth  at  this  part 
well  heated,  the  fire  chamber  is  sometimes  so  constructed  as  to  allow  it  to  pro- 
ject a  foot,  more,  or  less,  in  front  of  the  furnace,  by  which  means  this  end  is 
eflectually  accomplished.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  may  be  strengthened 
by  giving  the  hearth  stone  the  fomi  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  a,  a ;  M,  is 
the  grate,  and  N,  level  of  the  ground. 

When  this  furnace  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  converting  mineral  into 
wrought-ircn  directly  from  the  ore,  said  ore  is  to  be  finely  pulverized,  and 
thrown  upon  the  hearth,  which  must  be  heated  to  whiteness ;  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  mineral  will  be  fused,  and  it  is  then  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  pudling  pig-iron ;  by  this  means  the  sulphur  and  other 
Tolatije  matter  containtd  in  the  ore  will  be  driven  off.  and  the  ore  will  be 
subjected  to  the  full  action  of  the  heated  air.  Mort  kinds  of  ore  may  be 
treated  in  this  way  without  the  addition  of  any  flux,  or  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter ;  but  where  the  ore  is  refractory,  and  does  not  fuse  readily,  fromrcontafa- 
ing  an  excess  of  oxygen,  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  may  be  added  thereto- 
When  the  ore  Is  too  fusible,  owing  to  its  containing  an  excess  of  carbon,  I 
add  the  scales  of  iron,  or  some  analogous  substance,  such  as  the  highly  oxi- 
diwd  ores,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  puddling  of  pig-iron.  No  rule  can  be 
given  for  this,  but  the  judgment  of  every  competent  Iron  master  will  supply 
all  the  information  that  is  necessary.  Most  commonly,  as  before  remarked, 
the  metal  will  be  brought  into  nature  without  any  such  addition  to  the  iron. 
When  the  mineral,  or  pig  metal,  has  been  thus  heated  until  it  approaches 
the  melting  point,  the  fire  is  to  be  slackened,  until  it  is  reduced  nearly  to  a 
red  heat ;  in  this  state  the  ore,  or  the  metal,  is  to  be  worked  with  a  scraper 
and  paddle  until  the  mineral,  or  metal,  shall  have  become,  as  the  technical 
phrase  is,  sufficiently  dry.  At  this  period  the  heat  is  to  be  raised,  and,  when 
the  welding  of  the  mineral,  or  metal,  commences,  it  is  to  be  balled  into  suit- 
able sizes,  either  for  the  hammer,  or  the  rollers. 

The  claim  is  for  the  constructing  and  using  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  that 
is  heated  by  means  of  a  fire  chamber,  situated  below  its  hearth,  or  floor,  and 
from  which  the  flame  and  heated  air  are  conducted  over  its  lop,  so  as  to  heat 
it  as  well  below  as  above;  the  respective  parts  of  the  said  furnace  being  com- 
bined, arranged,  and  operating,  as  represented  and  described. 


Specification  for  a  patent  for  "  manufacturing  malleable  iron  directly  from  the 
ore,  in  a  puddling  Jumace.**  Granted  to  Simeon  Bboadmeaoow,  of  tlie  city 
of  New  York.-May  30.  1844. 

The  improvement  is  the  process  for  manufacturing  iron,  by  means  of  which 
malleable  iron  is  obtained  directly  from  the  ore,  by  treating  the  same  in  a 
puddling  furnace. 

The  form  given  to  the  furnace,  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  that  usually 
given  to  the  pudling  furnace,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompany- 
ing drawing,  which  represents  it  as  having  one  of  its  side  walls  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  form  of  the  interior.  A  A,  is  the  arch,  or  roof, 
which,  instead  of  curving  down  as  it  approaches  the  chimney,  rises  regularly 
from  that  part  which  is  above  the  fire  chamber,  as  it  approaches  the  stock 
which  it  may  do  at  an  elevation,  say  of  about  ten  degrees ;  it  may,  however' 
pass  horizontally,  or  even  be  slightly  depressed,  without  materially  interfer- 
ing with  its  action ;  the  object  of  giving  to  it  this  form  is  to  prevent  Its  taking 
the  character  of  a  reverberatory,  as  the  reflecting  of  the  flame  and  heat  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  reverberate,  or  impinge,  upon  the  ore,  converts  the  large 
portion  of  it  into  slag,  instead  of  reducing  it  into  malleable  iron.  The  inven- 
tor elevates  the  hearth  oi  the  furnace  at  its  near  end,  and  prefers  to  do  this 
to  an  extent  greater  than  that  of  the  elevation  of  the  roof ;  this  elevation  is 
shown  at  D.  The  object  thereof  is  to  contract  the  throat,  or  opening,  from 
the  furnace  Into  the  flue,  so  as  to  make  it  much  less  than  in  the  ordinary  re- 
verberatory, which  is  usually  about  two  feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches,  whilst 
he  reduces  its  height,  between  the  floor  and  the  roof,  to  about  one  foot.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  as  at  a,  a,  where  a  sliding  register,  or  damper, 
is  placed,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  retain  and  regulate  the 
heat ;  such  regulation  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process.  In  a  fur- 
nace, so  constructed,  the  mineral  and  the  metal  obtained  therefrom,  will  be 
sufiiclently  heated  to  produce  the  intended  efl'ect ;  but  the  form  of  the  fur- 
nace may,  as  above  indicated,  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent  without  ma- 
terially nterfering  with  its  use ;  and  there  have  probably  been  puddling,  or 
Other  furnaces  constructed,  whicbi  under  due  management,  might  answer 


the  purpose  equally  well  with  that  deMsribed.  No  claim  is  made  to  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  furnace  which  is  described,  but  only  to  indicate  the  r— ^ 
conditions  Decenary  to  the  socceia  of  the  process. 


In  this  process  of  reducing  the  mineral  to  the  metallic  state,  the  inventor 
does  not  use  any  of  the  earthy,  or  other  fluxes  which  are  employed  in  the 
smelting  of  iron,  nor  does  he,  of  necessity,  mix  therewith  any  carbonaceom 
matter,  as  has  been  uniformly  done  in  the  attempts  heretofore  made  to  ma- 
nufacture malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore.  The  most  notable  of  theie  is 
the  process  for  which  letters  patent  were  obtained  in  England  by  W.  N.Clay, 
dated  on  the  31st  of  March,  1841.  In  that  patent  a  claim  is  made  to  "  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  wrought,  or  malleable,  iron  in  reverberatory  fumaoes 
from  iron  ore,  by  combining  therewith  twenty-eight  per  cent,  or  npwarda, 
of  carbonaceous  matter.'*  In  this  present  process,  on  the  contrary,  the  ores 
of  Iron  are  employed  alone,  by  mixing  together,  in  due  proiK)rtions,  such  ores 
as,  by  their  chemical  composition,  are  calculated  to  react  upon  each  other 
when  duly  heated,  and  to  bring  the  metal  contained  in  each  of  them  into  the 
malleable  state,  the  inventor  takes  any  of  the  ores  which  are  known  as  oxides 
of  iron,  which  he  reduces  to  coarse  powder,  and  with  this  he  mixes  a  due 
proportion  of  the  ore  known  as  a  carburet  of  iron,  also  iu  powder;  this  mix- 
ture he  puts  into  his  puddling  furnace,  and  by  means  of  anthracite,  or  other 
fuel,  subjects  it  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for  efiecting  the  reductloii* 
The  mass  so  placed  in  the  furnace,  he  does  not  stir,  but  leaves  at  rest,  until  be 
finds  that  it  is  brought  into  a  state  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  balling,  which 
condition  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  car- 
buret with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and  the  consequent  production  of  parti- 
cles of  iron  hi  the  malleable  state. 

When  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter  is  mixed  with  the  ore  which 
is  to  be  reduced,  the  carbon  will  begin  to  combine  with  the  iron  in  the  oxide 
which  is  to  be  reduced,  before  the  oxygen  of  said  oxide  is  so  far  disengaged 
as  to  be  ready  to  combine  with  it,  and  the  metal  will  become  highly  charged 
with  carbon,  and  the  whole  contents,  will,  consequently,  be  converted  into  a 
fluid  mass,  and  this  may  occur  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  on  the  part 
of  the  operator :  a  very  slight  deviation  in  making  the  mixture,  or  io  the 
heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  converting  the  materials  into  slag.  But  when 
this  mixture  consists  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  ores  to  be  reduced,  as  above 
described,  there  may  be  a  considerable  variation  in  the  temperature  withoat 
deteriorating  the  mass,  the  carbon  of  the  carburet,  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide,  being  given  out  simultaneously,  and  these,  by  their  affinity,  combimng 
with  each  other,  the  iron  of  both  the  ores  will  be  left  in  the  metallic  state, 
requiring  only  to  be  balled  up.— It  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  ores,  that  in  mixing  them  no  proportionate  quantities  can 
be  designated,  as  scarcely  any  two  ores  will  be  found  to  be  identical  in  com* 
position;  but  the  proportionate  quantities  maybe  learnt  from  analysis,  or 
will  readily  be  ascertained  by  experiment  in  the  liands  of  a  competent  iron 
master.— Although  the  addition  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  not  necessary  in 
this  process  of  reduction,  the  inventor  does  not  interdict  its  use,  as  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  deficient  proportion  of  carburet  might  finiMts  compensation  in 
such  addition,  but  this  would  be  only  a  variation  of,  and  not  a  drpartnm 
from,  the  principle  upon  which  he  proceeds.  When  the  iron  Is  ready  for 
I  balling,  the  flag  it  to  be  removed,  and  the  balUog  Ls  to  be  eflected  m  the  or- 
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&mry  way ;  tbe  working*  and  feeding  doon,  the  tap  hole,  and  the  general 
sppmdages  of  famaces  for  this  parpose  being  inch  as  are  well  known. 

The  inventor  claims  as  new  the  effecting  of  such  reduction  by  mixing  in 
due  proportion  the  ores  known  as  oxides,  and  as  carburets  of  iron,  and  by 
exposing  them  to  a  proper  temperature  in  a  puddling  furnace,  without  the 
addition  of  any  of  the  onllnary  fluies,  or  the  neeetsary  admixture  of  carbona- 
«  cos  matter  therewith. 


Specification  of  a  patent  for  "  an  imprwement  m  the  manufacturing  ofsietlj 
Granted  to  Simbon  BaoADMSADOw,  of  the  city  of  New  Tork<— May  25,  1844 

The  improrement  is  in  the  construction  of  tbe  furnace  for  conrerting  iron 
into  steel  by  cementation,  and  in  tbe  process  of  manufacturing  such  steel. 

In  the  oidinary  mode  of  constructing  the  converting  (furnace,  tbe  bars  of 
iron,  after  being  piled  in  tbe  coffer,  or  oven,  in  combination  with  carbona- 
ceous matter,  to  the  proper  height,  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  fire  clay 
asd  sand,  or  some  analogous  substance,  which  has  to  be  renewed  every  time 
the  oven  is  charged.  Tbe  inventor's  improvement  in  the  structure  consists 
in  the  using  of  a  permanent  roof  of  fire  stone,  or  fire  brick,  in  place  of  the 
temporary  ^covering  heretofore  employed ;  he  also  uses  a  sliding  shutter, 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  furnace,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  down  as 
required  for  a  purpose  to  be  presently  made  known.  This  improvement  in 
the  manufacturing  of  the  steel,  after  the  process  of  cementation  has  been  com- 
pleted, consists  in  the  taking  of  tbe  bars  first  from  tbe  upper  part  of  the  cob- 
Tertory,  whilst  they  are  at  tbe  highest  temperature  to  which  they  are  to  be 
brought,  and  subjecting  them  immediately  to  the  action  of  tilting,  or  of  rol- 
ling, without  the  necessity  ot  re-heating.  To  do  this,  a  part  of  tbe  upper  layer 
of  bricks  which  enclose  the  converting  oven  is  first  removed,  so  as  to  enable 
lum  to  draw  out  the  upper  bars,  and  as  the  bars  are  successively  operated 
upon,  the  bricks  are  further  removed,  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  con- 
Tertory  have  been  tilted,  or  rolled.  As  this  process  goes  on,  the  sliding  shut- 
ter is  brought  down  so  as  to  enclose  the  part  from  which  the  bricks  have  been 
removed.  By  this  procedure  several  advantages  are  attained,  in  tbe  process 
•£  manufacturing  steel.  Under  that  hitherto  followed,  the  whole  charge  has 
hecn  allowed  to  cool  down  before  removing  the  steel  from  the  convertory, 
and  this  necessarily  resulted  in  great  loss  of  time  ;  the  bars  after  being  re- 
mof«d  had  to  be  re-heated,  in  order  to  their  being  tilted,  or  rolled ;  by  this 
x«-heating  time  was  consumed,  and  ihe  steel  actually  injured,  it  being  a  well 
established  fact,  that  every  time  steel  is  highly  heated,  it  is  deteriorated.  Tbe 
aleel  manufactured  by  the  improved  process,  has  proved  to  be  very  superior 
to  that  made  from  the  same  iron  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  it  has,  in  this  parli- 
cnlar,  exceeded  tbe  anticipated  benefit. 

In  tbe  accompanying  drawing,  fig.  1,  is  a  front  view  of  tbe  converting  fur- 
nace, the  temporary  brick  work  which  is  used  to  enclose  the  cofifer,  or  oven, 
and  likewise  those  that  enclose  the  flues  A,  A,  the  arch  B,  and  the  chimney 
eiaek  Cr  being  removed.  D,  is  the  roof  of  fire  stone,  or  fire  clay,  which  ex- 
tend* over  the  whole  top  of  tbe  coffer,  or  oven  £.  Fig.  2,  shows  tbe  top  of 
this  roof  in  plan,  being  a  horixontal  section  of  the  furnace,  in  the  line  X,  X, 
of  fig*  1  i  D>  is  the  roof  stone,  and  A;  A,  the  fines  leading  from  the  fire 
chamber  into  the  arch,  as  usual. 
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The  inventor  claims  as  new,  the  improvement  of  taking  tbe  steel  from  the 
oven  in  its  heated  state,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  rollers,  or  of  (he 
tilt-hammer,  without  the  necessity  of  reheating  the  bars,  by  which  improve- 
ment the  said  manufacture  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  quality  of  the  steel 
much  improved. 


REGISTER    OF   NEW    PATENTS. 

(Ueierlkto  head  «ie  pmpoM  glTlng  ■bMNKti  of  the  •pecMcettoea  of  all  the  meeC Im. 
porUot  paleats  u  they  are  cnroUad.    If  waj  sddMoml  Infomatlea  be  raqoircd  u  to  evv 

Satent,  the  same  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  the  Office  of  this 
O0RNALO 


RAILWAY  RAILS  AND  WHEELS. 
Anisb  Drokot  de  Chablieu,  of  the  Sablionidre  Hotel.  Leicester  Sqoare, 
Middlesex,  gensleman,  for  "  ItnprfmtmenU  im  rails  for  railwayt  and  in  wheel* 
for  locomotive  carriage*.**    (Communication.)— Granted  March  20;  Enrplled 
September  20,  1844. 

rj         This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  the  rails  with 
/  'I      nn  angular  projecting  flange  at  one  edge  or  side  of  the  rail, 
/T""     .*\     to  prevent  the  carriages  from  running  off.    Tbe  rail  may  be 
\      /  (  I       "o  made  that  the  flange  shall  form  a  portion  of  It,  and  there- 
r     j  t  I        fore  be  inseparable  from  it ,  or  the  same  may  be  made  distinct 
I     I   \  and  bolted  to  It.    Another  improvement  consists  in  covering 

y  I  .  rails  of  wood  or  other  material  with  flat  plates  of  metal  in 
(^  _  ^  J  such  manner  that  tbe  u iieels  of  the  carriage  shall  press 
upon  such  parts,  whereby  the  rails  may  be  made  much 
thinner  than  those  heretofore  constructed.  Tbe  improvements  in  wheels  for 
locomotive  carriages  consists,  in  making  them  without  a  flange  as  such  will 
not  be  required  when  rails  of  the  above  description  are  employed.  The  an- 
nexed wood  engraving  shows  a  section  of  one  of  the  rails  with  a  loose  flange 
wheels  may  be  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  rail ;  tbe  drawing  of  the  specification 
shows  several  forms  of  rails,  in  some  of  which  the  flange  forms  a  portion  of 
the  rail,  and  which  flange  the  patentee  prefers  to  be  at  an  angle  of  105  de- 
greet,  but  does  not  confine  himself  to  that  angle,  and  concludes  by  saying,  I 
would  have  it  understood  that  I  am  aware  that  rails  have  been  constructed 
with  a  flange,  but  in  such  case  the  flange  was  at  a  right  angle  to  the  rail  or 
nearly  so,  I  do  not  therefore  claim  the  so  constructing  rails  with  flanges,  but 
what  I  claim  Is  the  constructing  rails  with  flanges  when  the  flange  is  at  an 
angle  to  the  rail  at  not  less  than  93  degrees,  whether  such  flange  is  filed  or 
bolted  to  the  rail,  and  also  the  application  of  metal  bands  to  wood  or  other 
rails.  And  lastly,  the  dispensing  with  flanges  on  the  wheels  of  locomotive 
carriages.  It  evidently  appears  from  the  above  that  the  inventor  claims  the 
making  or  application  of  a  rail,  having  a  projecting  flange  of  not  less  than  93 
degrees,  (as  much  more  as  you  like),  rails  having  been  constructed  with  a 
projecting  flange  at  right  angles  to  the  rail,  that  is  to  say,  90  degrees,  or 
nearly  to,  consequently  the  angles  from  90°  to  92^  59',  are  not  included  in 
this  patent,  and  a  rail  having  a  projecting  flange  of  92°  59^,  may  be  made 
and  employed  without  Infringing  on  the  same,  presuming  the  patent  to  be 
good. 

LIFE  FRE8S&V£R. 

Chablss  WiLLiAtt  Sficki,  of  Portman  Square,  Middlesex,  Esq.,  for  *'tm 
invention  called  a  nautilu*  or  portable  life  preeerver  and  twiwming  belt,** — 
Granted  March  28;  Enrolled  September  28, 1844. 

Vlf.L 
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Fig.  8. 

The  annexed  drawing  shows  the  nautilus  or  life  preserver  in  two  positione* 
Fig.  1,  being  in  an  inflated  state  ready  for  use,  and  fig.  2,  in  a  portable  state. 
llie  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and  its  mode  of  construction  ; 
a,  a,  fig.  3»  if  a  spiral  spring  attached  at  each  end  to  ring  b',  e,c,  c,  are  four 
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pieces  of  tape  nhicli  are  fastened  to  the  rings  b,b,  and  also  to  the  springs 
their  object  being  to  prevent  the  apparatus  extending  beyond  a  certain  length  ; 
d,  d,  fig.  1,  is  an  elastic  covering  of  india-rubber  fabric,  whicli  is  drawn  over 
the  spiral  spring  and  douhl<>d  down  at  the  ends,  and  then  passed  over  or  upon 
the  projecting  pins  or  screws  seen  in  fig.  3  ;  e,  e,  are  plates  having  an  opening 
/,  provided  with  a  valve  which  opens  inward,  and  is  actuated  by  a  spring  in 
such  manner  as  to  press  it  against  the  plate,  this  plate  being  screwed  or 
rivettefl  against  the  rings  as  seen  at  figs.  1  and  2,  firmly  secures  the  india- 
rubber  fabric  or  ouier  covering  rf,  d.  Supposing  the  apparatus  to  be  in  a 
portable  or  closed  state,  as  at  fig.  2 ;  then  in  order  to  inflate  It  with  air  ready 
for  use,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  nautilus  and  by  pressing  mith  the 
fore  finger  of  each  hand,  open  the  valves/,/,  then  by  drawing  out  or  extend- 
ing the  apparatus,  the  nautilus  will  become  inflated  with  air,  which  is  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  spring  valves/,/;  i,  i,  is  a  spring  clasp  for  fas- 
tening the  nautilus  or  life  preserver  and  swimming  belt,  round  the  body  of 
the  wearer. 


MOSAIC  WORK. 

John  Robert  Dicksee,  of  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho,  Square,  Middlesex^ 
artist,  for  *'  improvements  in  the  manufacture  qf  mosaics,**— Grafted  March  30 ; 
Enrolled  September  30,  1844. 

The  material  employed  by  the  inventor  for  producing  mosaic  work  is  prin- 
cipally opaque  glass,  but  he  also  employs  transparent  glass,  the  mosaic  pieces 
may  be  made  of  any  size  or  colour,  or  of  any  combination  of  colours,  the 
same  (according  to  this  invention)  being  produced  by  casting,  moulding,  or 
pressing,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  larger  pieces  of  mosaic  work,  the  in- 
ventor takes  two  smooth  plates  ef  melal,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  hole  or 
holes  of  the  required  size  and  form  for  the  mosaic  piece  to  be  produced,  this 
hole  or  holes  are  to  be  made  a  little  taper  or  somewhat  wider  on  one  side  of 
the  plate  than  the  other,  this  plate  is  then  laid  upon  the  smooth  metal  plate 
with  the  widest  >ide  of  the  holes  downward  or  next  to  the  smooth  plate,  the 
hole  in  the  upper  plate  is  tlien  filled  with  glass  in  a  fused  state,  either  opaque 
or  transparent ;  and  the  same  is  pressed  by  means  of  a  screw  or  lever  and 
plunger,  the  object  of  pressing  of  glass  in  the  manner  described,  is  that  a 
smooth  and  polished  face  is  produced  which  may  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
mosaic  work  ;  by  this  process  of  moulding  a  great  variety  of  pieces  may  be 
produced.  For  moulding  smaller  pieces  of  mosaic  work,  the  inventor  pro- 
poses to  have  plates  as  above  described,  one  of  which  is  to  have  a  number  of 
holes  formed  through  it  of  a  size  and  form  intended  for  the  pieces  of  mosaic 
work  to  be  produced,  these  plates  are  then  to  be  clamped  together,  and  a 
quantity  of  glass  in  a  fused  state  placed  at  one  end,  the  plates  together  with 
the  fused  glass  is  then  passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers  which  will  press  the 
glass  into  the  holes  of  the  plate,  the  glass  being  afterwards  taken  out  and 
annealed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

When  joining  a  number  of  pieces  of  mosaic  work  together,  the  inventor 
proceeds  by  stretching  a  piece  of  calico  tightly  upon  a  slate  or  slab,  the  sur- 
face of  the  calico  is  then  to  be  rubbed  over  with  wax  or  gum,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  pieces  of  mosaic  work  together  which  arc  to  be  arranged,  with 
their  faces  downward,  according  to  the  pattern  or  design  intended,  the  several 
pieces  forming  the  design  are  then  fixed  together  by  applying  a  cement  over 
the  whole,  the  inventor  prefers  that  known  as  patent  Portland  cement. 

From  reading  the  specification  it  appears  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
invention  is  the  casting,  moulding  or  pressing  the  pieces  of  mosaic  work,  and 
also  the  application  of  opaque  glass  in  successive  pieces  placed  side  by  side, 
or  alternate,  and  in  combination  with  transparent  or  coloured  glass. 


SHEAVES  AND  BLOCKS  FOR  SHIPPING. 

Grobe  William  Lenox  and  John  Jones,  of  Billiter  Square,  in  the  city  of 
London,  merchants,  for  **  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Sheaves  and 
Shelf s  for  blocks,  and  of  BoU  rings  or  Washers^  for  the  purpose  of  shipwrights 
and  e»gti2fer«."— Granted  April  10 ;  Enrolled  October  10, 1844. 

This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  shells  and  sheaves  for  blocks, 
and  also  bolt  rings  or  washers  for  engineering  purposes  of  malleable  cast 
iron,  which  is  to  be  afterwards  annealed.  In  carrying  out  this  invention,  the 
I  a  entees  cast  the  sheaves  and  shells  for  blocks  in  the  onlinary  manner  of 
casting  articles  of  malleable  cast  iron,  without  confining  themselves  to  the 
peculiar  form  or  shape  of  the  block  or  sheave,  which  may  be  varied  without 
departing  from  the  nature  of  the  invention,  which  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
articles  above  described  of  malleable  cast  iron,  and  afterwards  annealing  the 
same.  The  specification  describes  the  sheaves  as  being  cast  hollow,  and  that 
the  shells  are  very  light  and  of  great  strength,  and  that  very  durable  articles 
may  be  produced  by  malleable  cast  iron  afterwards  annealed,  and  which  may 
be  effected  by  placing  the  blocks  and  washers  into  an  annealing  oven  and 
surrounding  them  with  Cumberland  or  Lancashire  iron  ore,  and  then  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  red  heat,  as  is  well  understood  by  th^  '« 


habit  of  manufacturing  articles  of  malleable  cast  iron.  The  patentees  dam 
the  manufacturing  sheaves  and  sheik  of  blocks  and  also  bolt  rings  or  waahett 
for  shipwrights  and  engineers,  of  malleable  cast'iron. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STOVES, 

Frederick  Brown,  of  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  ironmonger,  for  **  i 
in  */<we«."— Grante<l  April  10;  Enrolled  October  10, 1844. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  a  stove  which  will  be  less  liable 
to  accident,  and  also  much  cleaner 
than  tJiose  of  ordinary  construction. 
The  accompanying  figure  which,  is  a 
sectional  elevation,  shows  the  interior 
and  peculiar  construction  of  this  im- 
proved stove :  a  a  is  what  the  inventor 
terms  the  fire  pail,  and  is  provided 
with  a  doo^  6,  for  supplying  the  stove 
with  fuel,  coke  broken  into  small 
pieces  being  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  consumed  in  th\8  description  of 
stove ;  c  shows  one  of  the  grate  bars, 
and  d  an  opening  through  which  the 
ashes  are  to  be  remoyed,  this  opening 
is  provided  with  a  door  constructed 
with  a  ventilator  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  fire ;  the  apparatus 
above  described  is  supported  by  three 
pillars,  two  only  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  drawing,  and  marked  e ;  /  is  a 
conical  top  supported  by  two  pillars, 
g,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  dotted 
lines  ;  this  conical  top  Is  entirely  se- 
parate and  distinct  from  the  fire  pail, 
and  forms  {an  annular  space  between 

the  top  of  the  fire  pail  and  the  projecting^  rib  t  ot  the  conkal  top,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  current  of  air.  passing  through  such  space,  which  hai  the  doable 
eSectof  preventing  any  accident  accruing  from  the  pipes  becoj]iing[over» 
heated,  and  also  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  room  in  which  the  stors  is 
placed ;  the  products  arising  from  combustion  pass  off  through  the  aperture 
k  into  the  pipe.  Another  advantage  is  stated  to  be,  that  the  fire  pail  a  en 
be  removed  for  cleaning  out  the  ashes  and  laying  a  fresh  fire,  thus  avoidiog 
the  dust  which  would  unavoidably  arise  from  such  operation. 


l&fPROVEMENTS  IN  ENGINES  AND  TRACTION  ON  CANALS. 

John  AmcEN,  of  Surrey  Square,  Surrey,  gentleman,  for  "  impriMtemesUs  im 
water  machines  or  engines  and  steam  engines,  and  the  mode  of  traetien  o«  or  m 
canals  or  other  ciMi^f.*'— Granted  April  10     Enrolled  October  10, 1844b 

The  first  improvement  set  forth  in  this  'specification  has  reference  to  a  pe* 
culiar  mode  of  working  dredging  machines :  this  the  inventor  proposes  to 
effect  by  means  of  undetshot  water  wheels,  which  wheels  are  to  be  attaobfd 
to  the  side  of  the  barge  or  boat  containing  the  dredging  machinery,  and 
worked  by  the  flow  of  the  tide ;  the  inventor  not  confining  himself  to  aaj 
peculiar  mode  of  constructing  or  transmitting  motion  from  the  water  vbcda 
to  the  dredg'ng  machinery,  which  latter  may  be  of  the  ordinary  coostractioo. 
The  second  improvement  relates  to  a  mode  of  raising  stone  or  other  heavy 
bodies  by  means  of  a  Yacunm  produced  by  displacing  water :  this  apparatus 
consists  of  a  tank  divided  by  a  plate  into  two  compartments,  upon  this  plate 
is  fixed  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  piston  and  piston  rod,  similar  to  an  ordi* 
nary  steam  engine  cylinder,  the  piston  rod  being  connected  by  sooie  con* 
venient  arrangement  to  a  crane,  this  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  valve  oc 
slide,  and  also  with  eduction  and  induction  ports,  the  induction  ports  com- 
municate with  the  water  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tank,  tlie  edocttoa 
ways  communicate  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tank  only,  the  object  of  t^ig 
arrangement  being  that  as  the  water  is  raised  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tank, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  pump,  a  partial  vacuum  will  be  formed  in  tbs 
cylinder  on  the  upper  or  underside  of  the  piston  depending  upon  the  poaitkio 
of  the  same.  Suppose  for  instance  the  plate  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
then  by  pumping  out  the  water  from  the  lower  compartment  of  the  tank  m> 
vacuum  will  be  formed  in  the  lower'part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  water  froca 
the  tank  will  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the^atmosphere  into  the  upper  part, 
or  top  side  of  the  piston,  which  will  cause  the  same  to  descend,  the  slides  or 
valve  is  then  moved  and  a  similar  action  takes  place  with  regards  to  the  ap 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  third  improvement  relates  to  certain  imptOTencnta 
in  condensing  steam  engines,  and  consisU  in  the  application  of  a  eylifid^ 
having  a  piston  and  piston  rod,  this  cylinder  is  to  be  of  ludi  tfioMB* 
slons  as  to  contain  as  much  water  as  will  condense  the  steam  flowing  kmm. 
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the  steam  cyliDder  to  the  condenser,  "  and  the  piston  rod  of  such  cylinder  is 
to  be  in  connection  with  the  steam,"  to  assist  in  giving  motion  thereto,  this 
cylinder  is  to  be  provided  with  a  slide  valve  and  induction  and  eduction  ways, 
the  induction  way  being  so  constructed  as  to  open  into  a  tank  containing 
water,  which  is  to  surround  the  cylinder,  the  eduction  way  being  made  to 
communicate  with  the  condenser,  so  that  the  water  contained  in  the  cylinder 
may  be  thrown  in  any  suitable  manner  into  the  condenser,  for  condensing 
the  steam  that  comes  from  the  steam  cylinder.  The  operation  of  this  new 
comUnation  of  parts  is  stated  as  follows :  supposing  the  piston  of  the  addi- 
tional cylinder  to  be  descending  the  eduction  part  will  be  open  to  the  con- 
denser, and  the  induction  port  will  be  open  to  the  tank  to  receive  the  water 
which  will  be  forced  in  by  the  atmosphere,  and  will  force  down  the  piston 
owing  to  the  vacuum  in  the  condenser,  by  this  arrangement  the  pressure  of  air 
in  the  additional  cylinder  will  aid  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  in  giving  motion 
to  the  beam  of  the  engine. 

The  fourth  improvement  relates  to  a  mode  of  traction  on  canals  by  means 
of  a  partial  vacuum  produced  by  the  displacement  of  water,  this  the  inventor 
proposes  to  effect  by  means  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  described  in  last 
month's  journal,  in  which  will  be  seen  a  tranverse  section  of  a  pipe  having  a 
longitudinal  opening  or  slit  on  the  top  side,  which  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
same  manner  with  a  valve  suitably  prepared  for  withstanding  the  action  of 
the  water.  This  pipe  which  is  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  is 
provided  with  a  piston  and  a  projecting  arm,  the  same  as  is  now  practised 
with  regard  to  atmospheric  transit,  the  latter  being  attached  by  any  con- 
venient means  to  the  boat,  thus  by  removing  the  water  from  the  pipe  in  ad- 
vance of  the  piston,  a  partial  vacuum  will  he  formed  therein,  and  the  piston 
will  be  forced  along  by  the  pressure  of  water  and  air  on  the  back  &ide  of  the 
piston.  The  mode  of  discharging  the  pipe  of  water  is  by  means  of  pumps,  or 
where  the  supply  of  water  is  great  and  the  situation  admits,  by  means  of  a 
branch  outlet  of  not  less  than  32  or  33  feet  long. 

The  fifth  and  last  part  of  these  improvements  relates  to  a  mode  of  loading 
and  unloading  ships  and  other  vessels  of  their  cargo  by  means  of  the  tide. 
This  the  inventor  proposes  to  effect  by  means  of  an  undershot  water  wheel, 
mounted  upon  a  raft,  which  can  be  floated  to  the  ships  side,  and  the  power 
of  the  water  wheel  applied  to  give  motion  to  suitable  machinery  or  apparatus 
f«r  unloading  or  loading  vessels. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SHIP  BUILDING. 

Jambs  Kennedy,  of  the  firm  of  Bury,  Curtis  &  Kennedy,  of  Liverpool, 
engineer,  and  Thomas  Vernon,  of  the  same  place,  iron  ship  builder,  ybr  "  cer- 
iam  iwKpnmemenU  m  the  buUdmg  or  cotutruction  t^f  iron  and  other  tetuU  for 
mmrigaium  on  wotor.— Granted  April  15,  1844;  Enrolled  October  15,  1844. 

Iron  ship  building  is  daily  becoming  an  oLject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
it  havhsg  recently  been  adopted  by  Government ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  ship  builders  and  engineers  should  turn  their  immediate  attention  to  the 
construction  of  vessels  in  the  strongest  manner  with  as  small  a  weight  as 
possible.  Heretofore  iron  vessels  have  generally  been  constructed  with  angle 
Iron,  usually  employed  for  the  ribs  of  vessels,  and  also  by  uniting  one  or  two 
pieeet  of  this  angle  iron  with  a  plain  bar  of  iron,  and  sometimes  with  rolled 
iron  of  a  T  form ;  both  these  systems  it  is  well  known  an  not  so  strong  as  a 
bar  of  iron,  having  ribs  or  flaiiges  on  both  the  top  and  bottom  edge,  which 
from  experiment  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical  manner  of  con- 
atmctittg  girders  in  buildings,  and  also  railway  bars ;  but  hitherto  this  form 
has  never  been  introduced  for  ship  building :  simple  as  it  may  appear,  it 
ia  an  hnproveroent  in  ship  building  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  either  of  iron  or  wood  and  iron. 

The  patentees  claim  the  introduction  of  iron  rolled  in  one  piece  having  a 
ilange  on  one  edge  projecting  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  a  rib  or  flange 
on  the  other  edge  projecting  on  one  or  both  sides,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  iron  to  be  used  for  the  beams  of  decks  and  bulk  heads,  and 
Ibr  the  ribs  or  frames  of  the  sides  of  vessels.  They  also  claim  tlie  intro- 
duction of  rolled  iron,  with  a  rib  or  flange  on  one  edge  projecting  on  one  or 
both  sides,  and  a  piece  of  angle  iron  rivetted  on  to  the  other  edge  on  one  or 
both  sides,  or  instead  of  angle  iron,  a  piece  of  T  iron ;  the  patentees  de- 
scribe in  their  specification  thirteen  forms  of  beams,  ribs  or  frames,  and  also 
claim  the  use  of  any  of  the  different  forms  of  beams  or  frames  for  keelsons. 

The  drawings  annexed  to  the  specification  show,  among  others,  the  form  of 
four  different  sizes  of  beams  and  frames  or  ribs  now  being  used  by  Messrs. 
Temon  h,  Co.  of  liverjiool,  in  the  construction  of  some  large  iron  vessels  they 
are  btiiUUng. 

BBICK   MAKING  MACHINE. 

WauAM  Hodgson,  of  No.  42,  King  street,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Agent, 
for  "  A  machinB  for  wtaking  and  eompre$$mg  briehi,  small  paviorSf  floor  bricktt 
flat  HUs,  ornamental  brickSf  ^c,  at  one  operation,** —Gnniid  April  17 ;  £n- 
zollfd  October  17, 1844. 


Tnis  invention  relates  to  certain  arrangements  of  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  making  or  moulding  and  compressing  bricks,  tiles,  &c. ;  that  part  of  the 
invention  which  relates  to  the  making  or  moulding  bricks,  consists  in  having 
a  mould  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  sides  shall  fall  down  so 
that  the  brick  can  be  removed.  The  sides  and  ends  of  this  mould  are  co- 
vered with  moleskin,  which  is  turned  over  the  upper  edge  and  fastened 
thereto  by  means  of  brass  beading  or  plates  and  screws  ;  this  mould  when  in 
use  is  p1ace<l  within  an  outer  mould,  which  during  the  making  of  the  brick 
keeps  the  sides  of  the  inner  mould  in  a  vertical  position.  The  outer  mould 
here  spoken  of  is  fixed  upon  a  table,  on  the  underside  ot  which  there  are 
two  or  more  treadles  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  when  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  table ;  these  treadles  communicate  with  a  vertical  spindle, 
the  upper  end  of  which  passes  through  the  table  and  is  attached  to  the  inner 
mould  having  the  moveable  sides ;  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  that 
when  a  brick  has  been  formed  in  the  inner  mould,  in  the  usual  way  of  making 
bricks,  such  mould  is  raised  from  the  outer  one  by  placing  the  foot  upon 
some  of  the  treadles,  the  sides  of  the  mould  at  the  same  time  falling  down 
admits  of  the  brick  being  removed  by  means  of  a  pallet  board  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  Upon  the  same  table  and  near  the  machine  just  described  is 
fixed  the  compressing  apparatus,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  inven- 
tion and  consists  of  a  mould  having  its  two  sides  attached  to  the  bottom 
part  by  means  of  binges,  the  ends  of  the  mould  being  movable  and  capable 
of  approaching  each  other ;  this  moukl  is  made  to  drop  within  another 
similar  to  that  just  described,  and  over  the  mould  is  a  pressing  box  having 
inclined  ends,  which  come  In  contact  with  the  movable  ends.  This  pressing 
box  can  be  raised  or  lowered  upon  an  arrangement  of  levers,  the  parts  being 
so  arranged  that  when  the  pressing  box  is  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pressing a  bnck,  the  underside  of  such  box  comes  first  in  contact  with  the 
upper  face  of  the  brick,  the  inclined  ends  of  the  pressing  box  coming  at  or 
near  the  same  time  into  contact  with  the  movable  ends  of  the  moukl  cause 
the  same  to  approach  each  other,  and  thereby  compress  the  brick  which  is 
contained  in  the  mould.  The  inventor  claims  the  arrangement  of  making 
bricks  by  means  of  a  mould  having  falling  sides  and  ends,  and  also  the  ar- 
rangement for  making  and  compressing  bricks,  paviors,  and  tiles  by  a  mould 
with  falling  sides  and  moveable  ends,  as  above  described. 


BRINE  EXTRACTORS. 


Sir.— I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  can  inform  me  what  is  the  most 
approved  method  of  extracting  the  brine  from  tubular  boilers. 

1  understand  that  vessels  with  tubular  boilers  have  been  fitted  so  as  to  keep 
constantly  blowing  off  without  the  use  of  brine  pumps.  If  you  can  give  me 
any  information  concerning  the  arrangements  employed  for  effecting  this  I 
shall  feel  deeply  indebted,  and  remain, 

Your  constant  reader, 

R.  RicHAsnsoN. 
Manchester,  Sept,  18.  1844. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  saturated  water,  or  brine,  may  be,  and  is 
extracted  from  tubular  and  other  boilers. 

Istly.  By  the  common  method  of  blowing  off  at  stated  periods,  by  means 
of  pipes  and  cocks  connecthig  with  the  bottom  of  the  boilers,  and  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  effective  system,  although  attended  with  considerable 
trouble  and  loss  of  heat,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  neglect, 

2ndly.  By  brine  pumps,  refrigerators,  and  other  apparatus,  such  as  loaded 
valves,  cocks  and  pipes,  an  excessively  complicated  affair,  and  we  understand 
very  irregular  in  their  action,  unless  each  boiler  has  its  separate  pump, 
pipes,  cocks,  &c.,  otherwise  the  varying  pressure  in  the  boilers,  arising  from 
unequal  evaporation,  irregular  firing,  or  other  causes,  prodrces  a  greater 
efflux  of  water  from  one  boiler  than  from  its  neighbours,  and  so  is  uncertain  in 
its  action.  Consequently,  this  apparatus  becomes  very  expensive  and  requires 
considerable  attention  in  its  working. 

Srdly.  The  brine  may  be  ejected  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  only  ;  for  it 
must  be  evident  that  with  brine  pomps,  a  loaded  valve  on  the  suction  of  the 
pump,  is  required  to  overcome  this  pressure.  Various  schemes  have  been  used 
to  effect  this  object,  among  others,  a  simple  valve  connected  to  the  boiler  and 
opened  by  a  tappet  fixed  to  the  main  or  paddle  shaft,  allowing  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  saturated  mixture  to  escape  during  each  stroke,  the  exact  quantity 
being  regulated  by  a  screw.  This  scheme  is  open  to  one  objection  only ; 
that  the  engine  may  be  stopped  in  such  a  position  that  the  oahe  is  raised,  and 
thus  placing  the  boiler  in  jeopardy.  If  any  pUin  can  be  devised  by  which 
this  may  be  obviated,  and  the  regular  action  of  the  valve  be  ensureed,  wearo 
disposed  to  think  favourably  of  thU  J^^f^^g^j^^^J^OOQ  IC 
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THE  NEW  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  Comntttee  of  Magistrates  for  Middlesex  appointed  to  examine  and  take 
into  eonsideration  Tarlons  matters  to  them  referred  connected  witli  the  new 
act.  made  their  report  on  the  17th  inst.  to  a  Court  of  Magistrates,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  be  adopted.  The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  appoiBtment 
ofsnrfeyors,  he. 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  immediate  interference  in  the  subsisting  districts, 
until  any  alterations  occur  by  reraoTal  or  death,  when  the  following  alfera- 
tJORs  are  to  take  place.  To  drvide  into  two  districU  the  following  parishes, 
Tix.,  Islington,  St.  Marylebone,  Paddington,  and  St.  P^ncrm.  To  separate 
the  parish  of  St.  Sepolchre  Without  from  Islington,  and  add  it  to  the  district 
of  Saifiron-bni  liberty,  St  Clement  Danes,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  and  the 
Savoy.  And^to  separate  the  parish  of  Shad  well  from  Spitalfietds  and  Mile- 
Bnd  New  Town,  and  add  it  to  the  dtetrict  of  St.  Catherine'Si,  Wapping,  Rat- 
cliff,  and  Limehoose.  That  the  proposed  new  districts,  i\z,  Falham,  fiam- 
mersmith,  Kensington,  Hampstead,  Homsey,  Tottenham,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  Bromley,  should  form  distinct  districts,  excepting  Kensington,  which  is 
to  form  two,  to  be  divided  into  north  and  south  districts  by  the  Great  Western 
road. 

''That  the  election  of  all  the  surveyors  for  the  newdfetriets  diall  take 
place  on  28th  Nov.,  being  the  county  day  of  the  Middlesex  Session. 

'^That  no  district  surveyor  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in 
building  in  any  department  nor  shall  deal  in  any  building  materials,  nor  act 
a*  surveyor  or  agent  of  any  estate  within  his  district." 


BovKA  Ha&boue. — In  these  days  of  improvements  in  all  directions  and 
of  all  manners  and  kinds,  the  ancient  town  of  Dover  is  not  entirely  back- 
ward in  the  march  of  amendment  Not  content  with  restoring  the  fine  old 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  a  very  large  cost,  and  adorning  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  new  boildinss  of  all  classes,  Dover  will  soon  possess  a  vastly 
increased  and  improved  harbour.  It  was,  indeed,  at  one  time  contemplated 
to  make  it  a  harbour  of  refnge,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington (who,  as  Governor  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  has  at  different  times  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  matters  connected  with  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
the  town)  has  ever  been  in  favour  of  such  a  desirable  object  being  effected. 
The  work,  however,  would  be  of  so  expensive  a  nature  that  nothing  short  of 
national  means  could  hardly  hope  to  accomplish  it.  His  Grace  is  under- 
stood to  have  remarked,  **  We  will  impsove  the  existing  harbour ;  but  such 
a  work  as  that  must  be  done  by  the  nation."  Yet,  it  appears,  it  is  not  likely 
Dover  will  be  converted  into  a  harbour  of  refuge :  but  the  town  commis- 
sioners, it  is  declared,  are  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  the 
harbour  as  useful  and  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  well  known  that  at  present 
it  is  not  very  good,  yet  it  can  now  accommodate  ships  of  500  tons.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  sailing  and  steam  packets  to  and  from  France.  Immense 
sums  have  been  expended  upon  this  haven,  from  the  period  of  Henry  YIIL ; 
but  it  is  so  imperfectly  formed  at  the  present  time  that  a  vessel  coming  in 
with  a  direct  sooth  wind  would  be  driven  against  the  walls,  as  there  is 
xieitber  room  to  turn  nor  for  the  ship  graduaDy  to  expend  her  force  before 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  docks.  The  harbour  lun  been  undergoing  re- 
pairs of  various  descriptions  almost  constantly  for  many  years,  but,  early  in 
this  summer,  an  extensive  improvement  and  enlargement  was  decided  upon 
and  commenced  that  is  well  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant objections  now  existing.  Thus  *'  the  poor  haven,  such  u  it  is"  (rather 
derogatively  termed  in  an  old  descripUon  thereof),  is  hkely  to  be  materially 
raised  in  the  rank  and  utility  of  harbonn  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Bng^ 
land*  It  is  to  be  so  extended  by  another  wing,  as  it  were,  being  added,  that 
a  vessel  may  enter  in  full  sail,  and  have  room  to  tarn  and  come  gradually  to 
its  stoppage,  an  object  that  oannot  now  be  attained*  A  large  piece  of  land 
to  the  east  of  the  existing  harbour  and  between  it  and  tbe  pimde  has  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  docki»  and  gates  are  to  be  added. 
Upon  tbe  land  so  appropriated  stood,  until  quite  recently,  building  yards, 
houses,  &c  There  also  remains  u  yet  upon  the  site  (although  they  will  be 
removed  in  the  course  of  the  speedily-approaching  alterations)  a  battery  con- 
taining several  cannon,  and  buildings  that  have  been  used  as  a  magszine, 
guard-house,  &c.  A  great  portion  of  the  space  to  be  converted  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  harbour  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  excavation,  and  some 
parts  are  already  being  walled  in.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  wooden 
walls  for  this  addition  to  the  haven,  but  a  wiser,  though  more  immediately 
expensive  pUn  has  been  adopted,  and  stone  is  to  be  used  instead  of  ^e 
ibrmer  more  perishable  materiaL  **  Wooden  walls"  ha^  tor  many  ages' 
proved  good  defences  for  old  England ;  bat  a.  harbour  intended  to  endore 
requires  something  more  substantial.  Some  notion  of  the  important  nature 
of  these  works  may  be  formed  when  it  is  mentioned  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
100,000/.  is  proposed  to  be  laid  oat  upon  them,  in  addition  to  the  large 
amounts  that  have  been  spent  upon  the  docks  during  the  lut  few  years.  The 
time  which  has  been  specified  for  the  alterations  to  be  completed  is  three 
years ;  but,  extending  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  improvements,  and  the 
difficulties  that  are  so  often  met  with  in  like  undertakings,  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  they  may  not  be  finished  until  a  somewhat  longer  period 
has  elapsed.  The  effect,  even  now,  is  advantageous,  as  it  gives  more  room 
in  some  portions  of  tbe  harbour ;  but  eventually  it  cannot  fsil  to  be  most 
impiortant  to  Dover,  in  advancing' in^BViligfat  degree  its  prosperity  as  wellu 
utility. — Timei, 


WAVZOATIOW. 


**  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'*  STEAMER. 

Many  erraneont  statementi  h«ve  been  made  fas  diiparagisneat  of  th» 
"  Prliiee  of  Wales,"  on  the  score  of  the  want  of  snfiideBt  strength  whoi  sbr 
firet  began  to  ran.  We  have  tbe  satisfaction  new  tn  say  tbst  at  tbe  tenni* 
nation  ef  a  long  season^  and  after  taking  the  dry  harbour  at  Margate  wbaa- 
ever  necessary,  she  is  as  perfectly  ftve  from  any  symptouM  of  weakBeaa  hf 
cbaage  ef  form,  &e.,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  vessel  to  be,  and  which,  coail* 
derittg  her  great  lengd^  180  feet  between  the  perpendiculars,  is,  we  thinly  & 
remarkable  feet,  and  another  indication  of  the  superiority  <rf  iron  over  weoA 
IHMBsessing  Me  edcO^ioM;  Kghingts  thatit doe$^hui  thia  can  only  be  wfacsi  the 
mechanical  construction  is  judiciously  and  carefully  dosey  and  the  work  well 
pot  together.  Tbe  machinery  is  also  as  perfect  as  ob  the  first  day  of  tlie 
season,  and  the  vessel  haa  not  been  stopped  an  honr  for  repairs,  another 
proof  ef  the  strength  of  the  vessel,  as  we  have  freqoenUy  known  WMdcB 
vessels  strain  so  seriously  by  entering  Margate  harbour,  as  to  destroy  very  aoo* 
the  cement  joints  between  tbe  cyfindcrs  and  condensers,  and  thus  lesionslj 
deteriorate  the  power  of  the  engines. 

Tb«  Penirsulax  arp  OainKTAL  Steak  Compahv.— This  Company,  lor  ihm 
purpose  of  carrying  out  their  new  line  to  China,  have  given  ordeia  for  ^bxm 
first  class  iron  steam  vessels  of  1100  tons,  two  of  them  to  be  built  bf  Mr, 
Wigram,  of  the  late  firm  of  Wigram  and  Green,  of  Blackwall,  and  the  other 
by  Messrs.  Temon  and  Co.,  of  Uverpool.  These  larffe  ships  being  onkrsi 
by  a  company  so  wen  and  carefulry  managed  are,  we  think,  decisive  as  to  tbn 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  iron  over  wood,  particularly  whem  w« 
see  Mr.  Wigram,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  ship  bnildere  in  wood,  hnsov 
turned  his  attention  to  building  with  hroo.  The  three  vessels  are  each  to  hsvw 
a  pair  of  engines  of  the  collective  power  of  450  horses,  to  be  eonstrncted  by 
the  eminent  firm  of  Messre.  Miller,  Ravenhill,  and  Co^  of  BlaefcwalL 

"  The  WoNnn,**  an  iron  steam-boat  built  by  Messn.  Ditchbom  and 
Mair.  the  successftil  builders  of  iron  vessels,  for  ranning  between  Southamptoo 
and  Havre,  made  a  trial  trip  down  tbe  river  Thames  on  tbe  27th  Septeaber 
last ;  her  length  is  160  feet,  breadth  of  beam  22  feet,  depth  of  hold  12  leci 
9  inches,  draught  when  light  5  feet  6  inches,  when  loaded  6  feet  6  inches. 
She  is  fitted  with  3  engines  on  the  atmospheric  principle  by  Messrs.  Seaward 
and  Capel,  of  the  Canal  Iron-woaks»  Blackwall ;  each  engine  has  an  open 
topped  cylinder  53  inches  diameter  with  a  3  ft.  6  int  stroke,  they  work  on 
the  direct  action  principle ;  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  rods  move  on  a  joint 
attached  to  the  top  of  tbe  piston,  and  the  other  end  is  connected  to  the  crank 
of  the  paddle  wheel  shaft,  the  3  cranks  being  placed  at  different  angles,  no 
that  when  one  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  another  is  at  tbe  bottBoi, 
and  the  third  about  the  middle ;  the  three  cylinders  eihanst  tbeir  tteana  into 
one  condenser,  with  one  air  pump.  Tbe  engine*  during  tbe  trial  made  38 
and  39  strokes  per  minute,  the  paddle  wheels  are  19  feet  diameter  to  the  ex. 
trcmity  of  the  float  boards,  and  are  on  tbe  self -feathering  principle,  being  • 
modification  of  Morgan's  paddle  wheel ;  the  nontnal  power  of  tbe  these  en- 
gines, at  a  velocity  of  220  feet  per  minute,  is  equal  to  150  horses,  but  the  resl 
effective  power  ia  nearer  double,  as  proved  by  the  great  i«bcity  of  tbevsMsl, 
She  ran  the  mile  distance  in  4  minutes  17  seconds  against  tide,  being  m,  vekK 
city  equal  to  14  miles  per  hour,  tbe  tide  running  at  the  time  abont  2^  miles 
per  hour.  The  boiler  is  of  the  tubdar  principle,  with  five  furnaces,  and  im 
onlf  7 ft.  6  in.  long;  it  is  furnished  whh  a  brine  apparatus  for  conamtly 
drawing  off  a  certain  quanthy  of  water,  thia  water  is  peaseed  by  the  fOToe  of 
the  steam  throng  a  pipe  dipping  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  betier,  and 
coming  out  in  the  front  near  the  top,  where  H  is  fnmiahsd  with  a  onsk  to 
regulate  the  emission  of  tbe  water,  this  pipe  paasea  along  tbe  finoat  oC  Oe 
boiler  then  alongside  of  the  engine-room  to  a  dstem  in  which  the  wnteK 
runs  and  is  allowed  to  overflow  to  tbe  outside  of  tbe  vessel.  The  watw  fat 
supplying  the  boiler  is  teken  from  the  hot  well,  and  forced  by  the  feed-pmnp 
through  a  pipe  nhich  posses  backwards  and  (brwards2  orS  times  hi  the  briss 
cistern  just  described  and  thence  into  the  boiler,  by  this  process  the  bollaBi 
are  supplied  with  water  nearly  at  a  boiling  temperature.  There  are  aevotat 
other  ingenious  contrivances  adopted  by  Messn.  SsawandsDd  Capel  for  woch- 
ing  tbe  valves,  8cc. 

The  "  Tridbot"  Iron  Stbaw-Ship.— Messrs.  BouHon  audVatt  are  thneoi>> 
trwrtoriforropylylngtlili  Iron  ■!•«».  Wgmte,  boildtaf  ly  Mesw^  Pitciibam  eu4  l^r, 
at  BlMltwaU,  with  »  pair  of  OMiiUatloff  engioM,  of  SSO  b.  p.— Uw  price  te  be  given  te 
ivbloh  it  16,760/.,  and  they  are  required  to  be  ready  about  Chriitmas. 

Steam-Ekqines  of  Irish  Manufactcrb.— The  first  trial  of  tbe  new  cn^nfs 
of  the  •  Shannon'  baa  prored  most  aatiafactory.  These  engines  are  tipwarda  «f  3M  a.  p.. 
and  are  tbe  largest  erer  made  in  Ireland,  having  been  Just  completed  at  ttw  Iroo  works  of 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Co..  Rlngsend.  On  the  experinenlal  trip  they  went  or  in  artmlwhle 
style,  when  the  distance  from  Kiogatowo  Bmkmu  lo  Um  KIsb  Ugbt  was  accompUshwlln 
fortv.ftve  minutes,  and  back  In  the  same  time »  there  U  no  ouestioa  but  that  when  ever*. 
thing iefinaUy  a(U«ut«i  in  woridog.  tbeir  periionnaBce  wlU  to  c<|iul  to  any  srar  tmllsb 
England  or  Scotland.—*  Irish  paper.* 

Heb  MAJBffrv's  Sttbam  Ship  Rattlrr.— Tliis  fine  steam  frigate,  after  bavin 
made  a  f  ....-—.       ^    -      ..      -.-  -  .    _ 

by  Mr. 


1  MAJBffrv's  Steam  Ship  Rattlrr.— Tliis  fine  steam  frigate,  after  bavinff 
I  great  variety  of  experiments  with  the  different  propellers  that  hSTc  been  p«VfHM 
'.  Smith,  Mr.  Woodcroft,  Mr.  BUudand,  Mr.  Sletnman,  Mn  IHiiisrtsai,  aMi  eltar 
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.  to  opier  U  MaetOlo  ^•Ir  comptmArt  medU,  totdr  m^lt  ha  inal  trial  in  tb« 
The  rcreir  that  bu  been  fonni  to  produce  the  hlg nert  rate  ef  «pee4  wUh  the 
;  coninoipdoo  ot  power  ie  thai  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Snteb,  kw>wn  u  Che  inventor  and 
ilecter  of  tlie  ArdiiaMdcaB  jcrevr.  The  Adrnkaky  have  in  oaoeeqnenee  determined  to 
Mad  the  Battler  to  aaa,  iMed  vtth  a  propeller  in  aeeordance  with  the  •ogneetioni  of  that 
janHiiaiii  The  laet  trial  vae  made  partly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  precise  rate 
o#the  ship  In  steaming  In  smooth  water  vdth  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith's  propeller,  and  partly  to 
determine  its  effect  as  compared  with  what  had  been  done  with  other  propellers  tlut  have 
teen  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty.  On  this  occasion  the  average  of  12 
trials  at  the  measured  distacce  In  Long.reach  showed  a  speed  of  9*9  oiots,  or  1 1{  stataie 
"■Aea,  an  how,  which  vale  af  speed,  ooaaideved  In  eomparlaon  with  Che  smsll  amooat  of 
power,  vU^  200  h.  p.,  the  amoont  of  power  of  the  eagtoc  of  the  Battler  to  relattoa  with 
Wr  Caaw^a,  668  tons,  raaka  her  perfotaMace  higher  to  the  hiatory  of  steam  navigation, 
than  the  performance  of  any  vessel  of  her  dasa.  either  to  the  aervlce  of  Her  Mijesty  or  to 
Ska  eamaMsalalataam  nary  of  the  amplfe.  Itahoold  be  mentioned  that  the  Battler  was 
boilt  !n  every  respect  as  a  sister  ship  to  Her  Majesty's  steam  ship  the  Prometheos,  with 
thto  difftrence,  that  the  Prometheus  baa  paddle-wheels.  The  Prometheus  on  her  trial  at 
the  flMasorsd  distance  reached  only  to  the  rate  of  Sfknota  an  hour.  The  Battler  has  aU 
nady  got  her  masts  on  board  t  she  is  rigged  widi  a  fbremest  like  a  fMgate  or  sloop. 
Iter  nrfodle  and  nrisenmaats  are  figged  as  schooaer  masta,  her  gun  carrtogoe  are  also  on 
tward,  and  fhe  is  ordersd  to  be  equipped  for  sea  aa  speedily  as  peealble  i  aad  to  oeaae. 
<y— ae  9t  the  ssmplitr  sascess  which  haa  atceaded  the  w<tcatk>n  of  the  scmws  to  her, 
aeveral  others,  we  believe  afar.  Iron  eUpa  of  a  large  dasa  are  forthwith  to  be  constructed  on 
Cha  name  priadple.  The  trials  ware  made  under  the  sopertotendance  of  Mr.  t4oyd«  chief 
r  of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  and  Captato  Smith,  R.Ni,  of  the  Boyal  Dodcyanl.— 


engineer  c 
'l^ics.' 


Larob  Steam-boat.—A  roagniBcent  steam-boat  baa  jatt  been  completed 
la  Anarina.  called  the  '  Empire  t'  she  is  200  fleet  to  length*  engtoe  600  h.  p.,  and  measures 
1230  tons— being  100  tone  latger  than  anr  other  fresh  water  steam.ship  in  the  world !  The 
Biato  c^to  is  probably  without  equal,  beiog  21 1  feet  long,  lighted  the  entire  lengtn  through 
Mtotad  glass  under  the  roof,  and  so  aiianged  that  H  can  be  divided  by  folding  doors  toto 
ttffce  apartments,  and  fitted  up  In  the  most  splendid  style. 

The  Waxbr  Lilt  Steamer.— Tbto  vessel  is  of  ircn,  170  tons  burthen,  built 
few  MaisTs  Dtitchbuni  aad  Malr,  and  fitted  with  engines  by  Messrs.  Msudslays  and  Field, 
aha  Is  propelled  by  a  screw,  8  ft.  diameter  and  16  ft.  pitch,  placed  st  the  stem  between 
two  ruddera,  as  patented  l»y  Mr.  Joseph  Mandalay,  and  teported  to  our  Joaraal  for 
January  last,  p.  87.  It  is  reported  that  at  an  experimental  trip,  made  on  the  IfHh  Inat., 
■he  resiiaed  a  apeed  of  neatly  18  mllea  aa  hoar,  but  the  report  does  not  say  whether  this 
to  a  mean  velocity,  or  a  vatodty  obtained  with  or  against  the  tide,  aor  doca  It  give  the 
powM  of  the 


Wheesies  and  other  Boats  Propelled  by  the  5)csKw.~The  ezperhnants 
ide  bp  Mr.  James  Anst,  with  his  wherry,  upon  the  river  Usk,  hare  proved  the  supe> 


Ttorlty  of  the  screw  principle,  set  to  oparatloo  by  manual  labour,  to  diat  of  rowtog  or 
acoinng  with  oars.  If r.  Aust  entertains  no  doubt  that  he  shall  eonstraet  a  boat  capable 
af  batoflrpnpeUed  by  manual  labour  alone,  on  any  river,  at  12  or  Id,  or  even  20  miles  an 
*    Hecoosidei 


r1  Ut  considers  that  life-boato  may  be  constructed  upon  this  pxiadple,  and  capable 
of  being  sent  out,  when  other  boats  could  not  live.—'  Cambrian.* 

The  "  Great  Britaim  **  Steah-buip. — Bristol,  Oct.  26. — TbU  noble  vessel 
to  at  length  released  from  her  protracted  confinement  In  our  float.  The  neoeeaary  aitera- 
tlaaa  to  the  upper  lock  leading  Arom  Cumberland  Basin  toiO  the  float  having  been  mode* 
ahe  was  yesterday  evening,  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  removed  from  her  moorings  on  the 
gea  banks,  and  proceeded  majestically  down  the  floattog  harbour  to  the  entrance  of  the 
lock,  where  she  remained  for  the  night,  and  this  morning  at  7  o'clock  she  was  brought 
aafefy  through  the  lock  Into  Cumberland  Basin,  where  she  will  remain  for  a  few  days  to 
liave  the  screw  affixed,  &c.  It  Is  then  totended  that  she  shall  mslie  one  or  two  trial  trips 
after  which  she  will  proceed  to  London.^* Times.' 

Laukch  of  a  War  Steamer.— On  the  15th  instant  the  Gladiator,  a  splendid 
ateam  boat,  was  launched  from  Her  Majesty's  DocleyBrd,  Woolwich,  In  the  pres«nce  of 
alxmt  1000  persona.  She  Is  of  1,190  tons'  burden,  Is  bored  for  2U  guns,  and  will  carry  a 
complement  of  I7b  men.  She  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  Sampson,  wiiich  was  launched 
on  the  1st  lnstontfh>m  the  same  yard,  and  is  less  in  length  by  11  fcet  than  tbataWp.  Her 
dimensions  are  as  follows :— >Length  between  perpendiculars,  208  feet  6  inches ;  Ireal  for 
tonnage,  178  feet  ft  Inches ;  extreme  breadth,  $7  fiset  6  inches ;  tonnage  breadth,  87  feet  j 
jaaul&i  breadth,  8S  feet  4  toches. 

Locomotive  Engine  Power  in  the  United  States— Perceiving  sovera 
noticas  in  your  Journal  respdcttog  the  powers  of  English  engines,  the  following  facts  may 
sot  prove  unioterestiog :— A  train  IVom  Schnectsdy  to  Troy  brought  over,  with  one  loco- 
motive, 13S0  passengers  In  nineteen  cart.  If  the  average  weight  of  each  passenger  was 
120  lbs.,  and  that  of  each  car  four  tons,  the  whole  weiget  would  be  151  tons.  The  weight 
-was  carried  over  an  ascent  of  about  foity  feet  to  the  mile  for  a  portion  of  the  distance. 
This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  heaviest  loads  ever  drawn  op  such  an  todtoatkra  by  a  single 
looaaMtiva.  The  locomotive  used  was  from  the  manuCtclory  of  Messrs.  Baldwto,  Wiiit. 
ney,  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.—'  Mlnlag  Journal.' 

Teial  of  a  New  Locomotive  Engine,— A  new  locomotive  engine,  the 
« liver,*  bultt  en  an  iuipioved  principle  by  Mr.  ThM.  Pearson,  of  the  Liver  Foundry, 
Liverpool  (and  to  be  employed  to  the  transH  of  coals  from  Wigaa  to  Prvstcm  and  Lancaa- 
t«r),  waa  tested  with  thirty-one  loaded  wagona,  averaging  six  tons  each  (Including  wagons), 
no  the  tncltne  ftrom  WIgan  to  the  Boar*s  Head,  and  with  thirty.  Ave  wagons  up  Coppal  In. 
ottne,  of  1  to  100,  which  she  performed  with  the  utmost  apparent  ease  at  the  low  pressure 
of  70  lb,  to  the  inch.—'  Liverpool  Mercury.' 

CoHPEvasED  Air  Engine.— M.  Andraud  bag  performed  with  his  locomo- 
tive, charged  with  a  vessel  full  of  compressed  air,  3400  metres  (about  2  miles),  going  and 
retoming.  At  starting  the  pressure  of  compressed  air  was  7^  atmospheres  only— at  his 
deatinaUon,  the  pressure  was  only  three  atmospheres ;  therefore,  there  had  only  been  ex. 
pended  44  atmospheres.  But  M.  Andraud  proposes  to  employ  more  considerable  vessels, 
at  a  much  greator  pressure— vis.,  vessels  from  eight  to  ten  cubic  metres  (340  cubic  fret), 
having  a  pressure  of  from  35  to  80  atmospheres  (460  lb. !),  so  aa  to  be  able  to  run  over  four 
leagues  without  havtog  occasion  to  refill  the  vessel.—*  Konttear  Industriel.' 

New  Locomotive  Engine.— Mr.  Kearsley  (late  superintendent  of  theloco- 
motlvet  on  the  Midland  Counties  Railway),  has  Just  had  constructed  under hl«  immediate 
direction,  by  Messrs.  HIch  and  Son,  and  put  upon  that  line  an  engtoe  which  took  fifty-flve 
toaded  wagons  op  an  Incline  of  '002,  or  ten  ana  a  half  feet  In  a  mile,  at  twenty-seven  miles 
an  hour ;  It  has  Ift.lnch  C]d1nders,  3-feet  stroke,  and  4  Aeet  8  Inches  driving  wheels,  and 
xnrkB  at  75  lb.  pressure.  The  eof^ne  is  of  ^mple  descrlntion,  the  genertd  tonn  betog 
niDch  similar  to  the  Midland  Counties  engines  (Dory's  sppeamnce  and  plan),  but  longer, 
•o  as  to  admit  of  six  wheels  between  the  nre-box  and  smoke. tna  (Stephenson's  patent). 
Hie  boiler  Is  13  fret  fl  inches  long,  a  round  firebox,  with  112  iron  tubes.  The  wheels  are 
entirely  of  wrought-lron,  welded  throuebout,  the  form  of  Bury's  cottered  wheel,  havtog 
roond  arms,  running  diagonally  ftom  tne  nave  to  tlie  tyre,  and  welded  to  both.  The 
fhuntog  is  twenty-two  feet  long  of  wronght-iron,  and  welded  solid,  with  the  pimnmer 
blocka  OB  It,  snd  with  peculiarly  strong  fixings  for  the  cylinders,  which  are  attached  to 
the  framing  alone.  The  worldog  gear,  as  well  ss  the  reversing  gear,  are  all  carried  on  one 
ptoee  of  forged  worlr,  or  bracket,  or  hanger,  monlng  transversely  from  fraase  to  ftome«  wd 
havtog  all  the  bearingi  torged  solid  on  it. 

FkBNCB  Railwats.— Contracts  for  thirty-four  locomotives,  with  their  ten- 
idcT«,  were  awsrded  at  the  office  of  the  Mtniiter  of  Public  Works,  In  three  lota }  the  first 
was  eeaded  to  If.  Cav^  at  44,800  f.,  the  second  to  H.  Aletto,  st  47,000  f.,  snd  the  third  to 
Jlesan.  Derosne  and  Callle,  at  49,000 1.,  per  locomotive,  with  Ita  appurtenances.  A  con. 
aaet  Un  606.000  Iron  bolto  waa  awarded  to  VLmtn.  Labrrar  had  Grvfix,at  48ff,40c.at9Q, 
— •GaUffoani,* 


MXSCBXsXsAHSA. 


The  Rotal  Exchange  was  opened  with  regal  honours  on  Monday  the  28th 
vit.  i  we  purposely  abstain.  In  tlie  present  month's  Journal,  offeitog  any  remarks  on  the 
new  structure,  that  we  may  be  able  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  toterlor  when  divested 
of  the  temporary  fittings  and  scalToldtog ;  next  month  we  propose  giving  a  full  account  of 
its  architecturai  cturacter. 

The  New  Boildikg  Act.— The  London  Gazette  of  the  4lh  Sept.,  contains 
the  following  notice :— **The  Commissioners  of  Her  Mi\}esty*s  Woods  and  Foresto  have 
just  Issued  a  notice  that  they  have  appointed  Sir  Bobart  Smirke,  James  Pennethome, 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  Cubitt,  Esq.,  to  constltote  with  the  oAdal  referees  a  Board  for  the 
examination  of  persons  who  may  prsaent  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certifli. 
cates  of  qualification  for  the  oAce  of  District  Surveyor  withto  the  limlu  of  the  New  Me- 
tropolitan Bulldtog  Act.  All  communications  fbr  the  ssid  examtoers  are  to  be  addiCMed 
to  die  Beglstrar  of  Metropolitan  Bnlldtogs,  at  his  ofllce.  No.  3»  Tratolgar-aquare." 

The  Jepkalie  U  now  receiving?  a  oew  applicailon.  The  uses  of  tliis  mateilal 
are  bow  so  longer  ooafinad  to  paveaseoto  aad  footwaya,  they  extend  to  the  vary  pipes  on- 
dergrouMl.  It  ia  now  eaM>toyed  for  protecting  the  iaag  metalUa  pipes  which  run  nader. 
neath  the  streets  of  Paris,  from  the  effects  of  oxidation.  These  pipaa  b^g  aovared  over 
with  damp  earth,  become  In  a  very  shost  time  so  coroded  as  to  be  ahnoat  completely  eaten 
away  by  the  rust.  Hence  they  frequently  burst,  cauaing  the  water  to  overflow,  aad  inter, 
rupttog  ita  drcalation,  thereby  occaaloning  much  czpenoe  for  repeated  repairs,  to  lay 
nothing  of  the  great  toconvenlence  attendtog  them.  All  this  will  be  ol>vtoted  t>y  the  new 
system,  which  consisto  to  coating  the  metallic  pipes  with  with  a  Uyer  of  asphalte,  one  or 
two  centimetres  thick.  The  asphalte  betog  imperttous,  oxidation  can  hardly  take  place. 
The  better  to  secure  this  sdvantage.  sine  Is  snbstltntod  for  the  cast  metal,  as  betog  lasa 
subject  to  oxldatton,  and  the  pipes  are  screwed  together  toatead  of  being  adjusted  end  to 
end.  Ttiis  Improvement  wUl  effect  a  great  savtog  in  the  coat  of  keeping  the  water  pinea 
to  repair.    R«arue  de  Paris. 

An  ElxTEAORDiNAET  New  Leyelunq  lusnvuKNT,—**  A  highly  ingenioui 
and  most  scientific  instrument  for  levelUng,**  saya  a  contemporary  journal,  '^haabeen  lo- 
vented  recently  by  Mr.  EmsUe,  civil  engineer ;  the  opinion  of  several  competent  persona 
is  greatly  in  Ite  favour.  The  otdecto  to  be  gatoed  by  lu  use,  we  are  Informed,  are  tocreaaed 
accuracy,  with  the  capability  of  operattog  with  It  even  In  the  dark,  mist,  or  rain,  or 
'*  through  thick  cover,  high  walls,  or  bniidlogs,"  &c. !  these  advantages  willbeconsidefed 
by  the  profession  undoubtedly  of  great  vatoe,  and  meet  with  correspondtog  support.  The 
plan  is  about  being  registered,  after  which  full  particuhuv  will  he  laid  l>efore  the  pnhUc 
through  our  columns.'* 

ANTiQmTiES.— We  learn  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  that 
extensive  researches  are  now  gotog  on  at  Khoraabad,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  Ntoeveh,  under  the  dlrectton  of  M.  Botta,  assisted  by  Engine  Flandln,  an  artist 
aent  out  by  the  French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawtogs  of  whatever  may 
be  discovered.  Hitherto,  however,  discovery  does  not  promise  much  that  Is  likely  to 
prove  of  totrindc  Interest  to  art,— certainly  not  to  architecture,  unless  abundant  fVag- 
mente  of  brick  and  marble,  literally  mere  'rubbish,'  can  be  considered  lo.  The 
only  remains  of  building,  to  an  intelngible  shspe,  yet  found.  Is  a  structure  having  two 
doors,  uniformly  adorned  with  bas-relief,  representing  a  colossal  bull  with  a  human  head, 
and  a  human  figure  with  an  eagle's  head  and  wlnga.  neae  doors  are  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  and  open  Into  a  hall  120  feet  kmp.  The  only  wall  which  is  yet  cleared  trom  rub. 
bish  (that  on  the  south  side),  is  covered  with  a  seriea  of  bas  reliefs,  representing  battles, 
explained  by  toscrtptions.  Of  what  quality  or  styles  these  sculptures  are  Is  not  said,  bat 
we  suspect  very  uncouth  and  barbarous,  in  very  extravagant  and  ultra-pagan  taste.  Ne- 
vertheless.  It  most  be  confessed,  to  be  both  curious  and  Interesttng  to  find  In  thst  remote 
region  a  parsooltication  of  ourselves ;  there  betog  no  doubt  that  the  coloaaal  bull  with  a 
human  head  la  if  not  the  genuine  'John  Bull' — hia  ancestor  and  prototype.  Perhaps  that 
member  of  toe  Bull  family  will  now  be  carried  away  captive  to  Paris,  to  captivate  if  It  can 
the  French,  and  console  them  for  having  suffered  us  to  get  the  start  of  thrm  In  securing 
those  vatoable  treasures  the  Lycian  Marbles.  Still  we  would  now  gladly  give  them  all  to 
exchange  for  the  Bull  gentleman,  who  would  feel  himself  so  comfmlably  at  home  In  the 
British  Museum.  As  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Itself,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  it  haa 
now  entirely  changed  ite  origtoal  chaiacter,  as  Indicated  by  Ite  taste,  that  It  now  bestowa 
scarcely  any  notice  on  cooUnental  literature,  properly  so  called,  but  takea  ap  English  pito- 
Hestloes  for  revislM,  and  deals  In  such  articles  as  "  French  Aggressloas  In  the  Pacific,'* 
and  the  "  Military  Power  of  Russia." 

Metal  Furnace  for  Heating  Shot.— Messrs.  Smithard  anr!  Addison,  oC 
Ouemsey,  have  Invented  a  plan  for  heaUng  shot  to  a  red  heat,  by  plactog  sixty  12- poundera 
Into  a  square  cast  metal  fto-oace,  nearly  similar  In  appearance  to  a  stove.  The  Invention 
was  lately  tried  at  Woolwich,  when  the  shot  were  admitted  six  escb.  st  ten  cJUferent  en- 
tries, five  above  each  other,  and,  after  the  furnace  was  heated,  which  occupied  IS  hour 
to  the  first  Instence,  the  heat  became  so  great  that  the  shot  were  heated  red  hot  In  twenty 
ntoutes,  and  afterwards  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  aa  hour.  The  tovention  appears  tor 
superior  to  the  rough  grattog  hitherto  used,  and  it  does  not  consume  much  fuel.  It  ap. 
pears  to  be  formed  to  such  a  manner  that  in  a  time  of  peace  It  would  anstver  the  purpose 
admirably  of  heating  stors  or  barrack-rooms,  and  onlv  requires  some  modifications  to  re- 
gnlate  the  draught  according  to  the  state  of  tlie  wind,  to  render  it  highly  uaefbl  for  many 


We  learn  from  Parma  that  the  theatre  of  the  ancient  city  has  just  heen 
discovered  at  a  considerable  depth  In  the  earth,  and  in  a  remarkable  stote  of  preservation. 
The  Government  bss  ordered  researches  to  be  made,  and  has  purchased  several  housei 
which  stand  In  the  way  of  the  operatton.— '  Galignsni's  Messenger.* 

Bethlehem  Hospital.— Works  of  considerable  magnitude  are  now  in  pro- 
gress at  this  hospital,  they  are  from  the  design,  and  are  being  executed  under  the  wrec- 
tion  of  Mr.  Smirke,  architect,  and  consist  of  two  new  wings,  coutaiolng  wsrds  for  conva- 
lescent patients,  a  new  chapel,  and  a  range  of  workshops.  The  wings  are  about  80  feet 
long,  and  comprite  12  rooms  for  male,  ana  the  like  number  fbr  female  patiente,  in  which 
they  are  to  be  employed  vsriously,  according  to  the  nature  and  drciirostonces  of  their 
cases.  The  chapel,  which  was  rendered  necessarv  'jy  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  pa- 
tlente.  Is  in  the  centre  of  the  building  ovek-  the  portico,  and  Is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  new 
dome,  now  In  course  of  erection.  1  his  dom'e  will  be  about  150  feet  high,  and  on  lu  sum- 
mit will  be  an  octagonal  cupola  terminating  In  a  copper  vane.  The  workshops  torm  a 
qoadrangle  of  conslderatrte  extent,  iind  comprise  nine  large  rooms,  all  *  en  suite,'  vandng 
to  site  from  shout  21  feet  square,  to  36  feet  square  j  they  will  consist  of  shops,  where  the 
patiente  csn  be  employed  iiuder  proper  masters  In  the  trsdes  of  plumbing,  painting, 
masonry,  &c.  It  Is  in  tontemplation  to  erect  a  similar  range  of  workshops  connected 
with  the  criminal  wlnr,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Secretory  of  SUte.  The  dome 
already  referred  to  will  be  by  far  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  In  England.  With  tha 
exception  of  St.  Paul's  $  It  is  built  of  Poriland  stone  and  brick,  covered  with  copper.  The 
base  is  octagonal,  and  consists  of  an  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters  coupled  with  s  range  of 
windows  between  them,  forming  the  clerestory  of  the  chspel  j  and  over  the  entoblaturo 
are  omtunental  lunettes,  by  which  the  ventilation  of  the  chapel  Is  effected. 

Ktapokatio.n  of  Water  under  Electrical  Insulation. — M.  Rowles  8Ul- 
pended  two  similar  capsules  of  9|  Inches  dlsmeter  by  silk  strings  over  a  stove.  In  each 
vessel  64  ounces  of  water  were  poured  {  one  of  the  vessels  commnnlcated  with  the  earth, 
by  a  copper  wire.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  2  os.  279  grs.  had  evaporated  Ito^L 
the  Insulated  capsule,  and  S  os.  144  grs.  ftom  the  other,  makinf  a  dlArence  of  fu 
to  (hvoorofthecapaulatacottmanlctttonwtthlhetarth.   Tha  ■ajBcnfaUira'  .^t^C"? 


with  the  heat  of  the  nui. 
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An  Iron  Life-Boat.— About  twelve  months  ago  a  lubscnption  was  raised 
at  Havre,  for  th«  conitructlon  of  an  iron  lifeboat,  by  If.  Lahare  i  thit  boat,  being  finiahed, 
was  a  abort  time  ago  tabmltted  to  trial  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
pnrpoae,  who  declared  it  to  be  perfect,  and,  consequently,  It  Is  now  placed  at  the  port  for 
service,  in  case  of  need ;  It  la  built  of  cast.iron  sheets,  is  26  ft.  8  in.  In  leogth,  and  5  ft. 
8  in.  In  breadth.  The  reserroir  of  air  la  divided  Into  three  compartments,  perfectly  dis. 
tinct  fh>m  each  other,  so  that  any  accident  happening  to  one  of  them,  would  not  destroy 
its  buoyancy  i  self  acting  valvee  let  in  and  out  such  quantities  of  air  as  may  be  required 
to  preserve  its  equilibrium,  According  to  the  weight  with  which  it  rosy  be  charged,  and, 
by  means  of  a  water-proof  cloth,  so  arranged  aa  not  to  confine  the  motions  of  the  rowers, 
excludes  the  poaalbiUty  of  ita  being  swamped  bv  shipping  water. 

Plating  Steel  at  a  Solution  of  Silver. — "This  solution,  remarkable  for 
its  intensely  sweet  tsste,  is  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated  chlotlde  of 
silver  in  a  solution  of  hypo<sulphlte  of  soda,  and  though  the  steel  may  be  plated,  as  sUted 
above,  by  Immersion  In  the  solution,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  in  practice  to  use 
a  paste,  formed  by  moistening  a  little  whitening  with  the  solution,  with  which  the  surface 
to  be  plated  should  be  rubbed  over."  It  appears  that  whilst  in  some  Insunces  the  silver 
deposited  "  presents  a  perfectly  uniform  and  adhering  surface,*'  in  other  cases  its  preci- 
pitation "  is  attended  with  a  roughening  of  the  surface**  of  the  steel  —an  objection  which 
the  writer  anticipates  will  be  overcome,  aa  the  process  receives  more  general  attention. 
Should  thia  anticipation  be  realiaed,  the  discovery  will  be  found  of  no  less  utility  in  lu  ap- 

fllcation  to  tbe  arts  than  of  present  Interest  as  a  new  fact  in  metallurgical  science.—*  The 
harmacentical  Journal. 

Gigantic  Scheme.— We  have  heanl  that  the  practicability  of  connec'ing 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mersey  by  a  atupendous  chain  bridge  is  under  consideration. 
It  ia  said,  that  by  the  formation  of  a  viaduct,  on  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane,  ou 
arches,  commencing  at  the  top  of  James-street,  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  sufficient 
elrvation  may  be  obtained.  A  similar  erection  on  the  Woodside  bank  of  the  river  would, 
of  coune,  be  requisite.  Our  active  and  enterprising  Cheshire  neighbours  would,  no 
doubt,  readily  aasist  in  promoting  a  project  ao  magnificent.  Such  a  woric  would  throw  all 
other  suspension  bridges  into  the  shade,  and  be  a  world's  wonder.  Of  its  practicability 
no  doubt,  we  believe.  Is  entertained,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  enterprise  is  worthy 
the  combined  energies  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.—'  Liverpool  Albion.' 

Injdrious  Effects  of  Lead. — At  the  Academic  tics  Sciences,  Paris,  a  pa|)er 
by  M.  Cbevreul  was  read,  **  on  the  injurloua  effect,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  the 
presence  of  lead  in  certain  preparations  used  in  manufactures.  He  states  that  he  was 
some  time  since  consulted  aa  to  the  catise  of  a  brown  tint  which  made  its  appearance  in 
some  white  shawls  which,  in  the  finiahing  process,  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of 
ateam.  On  examination,  he  found  that  the  parte  thus  stained  were  only  those  which  had 
received  a  preparation  of  glue,  and  on  analysing  some  of  the  same  glue,  he  found  that  it 
contained  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper.  This  glue  was  prepared 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a  quantity  of  white  lead  had 
been  added  to  it. 

Steam  Engine  Chimneys  Sdpekseded.— ^Dr  Amott  has  rt-cently  adapted 
an  air-pump  to  supply  a  draught  to  furnaces,  that  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  funnels 
In  steam>boat9,  and  cf  the  costly  chimneys  which  now  demand  so  great  an  outlay  in  the 
erection  of  engine  housea.  This  pump,  when  worked  by  a  weight  of  1  cwt.,  fUmlsbes  a 
draught  equal  to  lOU  cubic  feet  ot  air  in  a  minute,  in  an  nncompnrssed  state.  A  slight 
transfer  of  power  from  any  engine,  mould  thus  suffice  to  create  a  strong  draught,  which 
can  be  so  directed  aa  to  cause  the  consumption  ot  the  smoke. 

Church  Bells.— The  Irish  Ecclenastical  Journal  informs  the  clergy  that 
they  can  substitute  cast.steel  bars  for  the  ordinary  church  l>ells  with  very  considerable 
advantage,  aa  regards  both  tone  and  cheapneaa.  Any  clergyman  can  procure  for  SOs.  a  bar 
of  caat  steel,  producing  a  better  tone  than  the  ordinary  small  church  bells,  which  c«Mt 
from  Al,  to  6/. 

Abertstwith.— On  the  26th  ult  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  County  Hall  was  performed  here,  in  consequence  of  the  present  one  being 
too  small  for  the  tranaaction  of  public  business.  The  cost  for  erection,  &c„  will  be  about 
jtfaOOO.    Architect,  Mr.  W.  R.  Coultart. 

Nasmtth^s  Patent  Steam  Hammer. — One  has  lately  commenced  opera- 
tlona  at  Devonport  Dockyard. 

German  Association  op  Architects  and  Engineers.— 'llie  Germans  are 
carrying  out  associations,  or  periodical  meetings  of  men  of  science,  even  more  extensively 
than  ourselves,  and  they  have  as  perhapa  our  readers  are  aware  ttom  our  columns,  an 
Aaaodallon  of  Archltecta  and  Engineers,  which  this  year  met  at  Prague,  being  ita  aecond 
meeting.  Some  long  remarks  have  appeared  in  the  *  Aigemelne  Zeltung'  In  reference  to 
it,  from  which  it  appears,  that  aa  laat  year  no  practical  papers  have  been  produced,  and 
only  a  meagre  a8a<Htment  of  theoretical  papers  on  arcnltecture  or  antiquities.  Not  a 
paper  waa  read  on  practical  constructions,  aa  rallaraya,  or  on  maddnery.  This  account 
might  be  thought  to  belong  to  establishments  nearer  home. 

Westminster  Briogb.— This  bridge  was  closed  on  Monday  the  14lh  ult. 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  roadway  of  the  centre  of  the  bridge  {  this  desirable  object 
haa  been  accompllahed,  and  the  steepest  Inclination  of  1  in  14  reduced  to  1  In  25,  which 
will  render  the  aacent  eaaler  than  Blackfrlars  Bridge.  This  alteration  haa  been  done  In 
the  Incredible  short  period  of  a  fortnight,  the  bridge  being  again  opened  on  Monday  the 
28th  ult.  The  lowering  of  the  footpaths  la  deferred  until  the  new  parapeta  are  ready, 
together  with  the  widening  of  the  bridge,  when  thia  is  done  the  view  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament  will  be  greatly  improved :  we  hope  there  will  be  no  delay  in  proceeding  with 
so  desirable  an  object. 


XsZST   OF   NZ7W   PATENTS. 

GRANTED   IN   SNGLAND   FROM   SKPTBlfBKR   26^  TO   OCTOBSR  23,  1844. 

Six  Months  cUowed/or  Enrolment,  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Edward  Coke  Wllmot,  of  tisddenham,  Bucks,  fdr  **  Improved  apparatus  for  warming 
beds,  persons,  carriages,  and  room»."Sealed  September  26, 1144. 

James  Mahtm,  of  Huntingdon,  gas  e.iglneer,  for  "certain  ImorovemenU  In  purifying 
coal  gas,  and  increasing  its  llluminaiing  power,  and  preventing  the  circulation  of  it  being 
imp^ed  by  frost.— September  26. 

Edwin  Edward  Cassel  of  BliUwail,  Poplar,  merchant,  for  "a  material  or  comblnaUon  of 
material  suiiable  for  paving,  piping,  roofing,  and  most  other  purposes  to  which  wood  and 
iron  are  appllcable."^September  26. 

Thomas  Clark,  of  Wolverhampton,  Ironfonnder,  for  "  an  Improved  domestic  coove. 
nience.— September  26. 

Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  of  Coul,  county  of  Ros«,  baronet,  for  "  an  Improvement 
or  improvements  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  particularly  for  the  purposes  of 
writing  and  copying  writings,  and  machinery  for  effecting  the  same,  also  the  maoufnctun* 
of  a  fluid  or  fluids  to  be  used  with  the  improved  paper  In  the  mannei  of  Ink."— Septem- 
ber 34. 

John  Berkeley  Cotter,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  for  "  Improvementa  in  the  preparation 
and  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics,  or  tissues  applicable  to  various  useful  purposes.*'— 
September  26. 

• '  -vander  TumbuU,  of  Russell. square,  doctor  of  medidoe,  for  **  a  new  mode  or  method 
t  more  C^P^^^^ou'^y  •»<*  effectuaUy  tanning  hides  and  akins,  and  of  extracting  and  sepa- 


rating the  catechuic  add  fN>in  the  tannic  ackl  in  tbe  cstcchne  or  tern  Japoolta  ued  in 
tanning."— September  26. 

Alexander  Ramus,  of  Frith  Street,  Soho,  cablnet«maker,  for  <*  Improvenenta  in  aote, 
wardrobes,  ottomana.  bedsteada,  and  other  apparatus  for  reclining  or  sleeping  on.  and  in 
the  construction  of  dining  and  billiard  tables.    (Betng  a  commnnioation.)— September  27. 

Jamea  Carter,  of  Delabole,  Cornwall,  gentleman,  for  *'  Improvementa  In  cuttiay  slate 
for  rooOng,  and  other  purposes.**— Seplerabcr  27. 

William  Henry  Ritchie,  of  Llncoln'a-lnn,  gentleman,  for  **  Improvementa  in  carding 
englnea.*'  (Being  a  communication.) — September  27. 

John  Harcourt  Qulncey,  of  Old'Street.  gentleman,  for  "  Improvementa  in  the  mannfar- 
tnre  of  blinda  and  shutters."— September  27. 

Samuel  Cunllffe  Lister,  of  Mannlngham,  worsted  spinner,  (or  '*  Inprovemcnts  In  pre> 
paring  and  combing  wool.'*— September  27. 

William  nomas,  of  Cheapaide,  merduint,  for  *'  Improvementa  in  looms.**  (Bdag  a 
communication.)— October  d. 

Samud  Pritchett,  of  Charlbury,  Oxford,  glove-maker,  for  **  certain  Improvementa  In 
cutting  and  making  up  glovea.*'— October  3. 

Albert  Daniel  Hlndley,  of  Berner'a-street,  Oxford-street,  carpet  manufocturer.  fbr  '*  In* 
provementa  in  the  manufacture  of  carpeta,  and  other  piled  fabrica.'*— October  3. 

William  Newton,  of  Chancery. lane,  dvii  engineer,  for  **  Improvementa  in  mnrhliif  ly  foi 
letter.press  printing."    (Being  a  communicatlon.)^October  8. 

Obed  Mitchell  Coleman,  of  Fitsroy.square,  gentleman,  for  **  Improvementa  In  piano- 
fortes.'*—October  10. 

William  Henry  Ritchie,  of  Lincoln's-ina,  gentieman,  for  "  Improvementa  in  obtdniac 
copper  from  ores."    (Bdng  a  communication.)— October  10. 

John  Bower  Rrown,  of  Sheflleld,  merchant,  for  *'  Improvementa  in  combining rast-ateel 
with  iron,  and  in  the  constmctlon  of  carriage  springs."— October  10. 

Joseph  Eugene  Chabert,  of  Chancery,  lane,  gentleman,  far  *'  Improvements  In  preparfag 
materials  to  be  used  In  making  picture  and  other  frames,  and  for  architectural,  and  other 
purposes."- October  10. 

Henry  Oliver  Robinson,  of  Old  Jewry,  engineer,  for  "  certain  Improvementa  In  steam- 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sngar."— October  10. 

George  Hurwood,  of  Ipswich.engioeer,  for  "Improvementa  in  apparatus  for  moving  and 
fastening  windows." — October  14. 

John  Smith,  of  Salford,  weaver,  for  "  certain  Improvementa  in  the  manufactore  of  fo. 
brica  suitable  for  ornament  or  dreas."    (Being  a  communication.)— October  14. 

Adolphe  Nicole,  of  Dean-street,  Soho,  watchmaker,  for  "Improvementa  In  watdica  and 
chronometers."— October  14. 

Sir  Graham  Eden  Hamond,  baronet,  K.C.B.,  of  Norton  Lodge,  Tarmonth,  for"Im« 
provementa  In  the  mode  of  fosteui  og  on  and  reefing  paddle-wheels,  float-boards,  or  paddlea.  **' 
(Being  a  communication.)— October  \4. 

William  Clarke,  of  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer,  for  "  certain  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery  for  manufoctnring  ornamentd  bobbin  net  or  twist,  lace,  or  other  fabrica.*'— Oc- 
tober 14. 

Peter  Borrie,  of  Prioces-square.  St.  George'a  In  the  East,  dvll  engineer,  for  "certain 
Improvements  in  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar." — Octoper  17. 

Arthur  Parsey,  of  Spur.street,  Ldcester-square,  Artist,  for  "Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing motive  power."— October  17. 

Edouard  Gulgues,  of  Peckham,  gentlemen,  for  "  Improvements  in  printinf  on  leather 
and  akins."— October  17. 

Paul  Chappe,  of  Manchester,  spinner,  for  **  certain  Improvementa  In  maddnoy  or  ap- 
paratus for  spinning  and  doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substancea."— October  17. 

Alexander  Wright,  of  Halea.place  South  Lambeth,  engineer,  for  "  certdn  Improved  ap- 
paratus  for  measuring  gas,  water,  or  other  flnlos,  and  In  the  meana  of  maaufkctoriag  the 
same."- October  17. 

Frederick  Herbert  Maberly,  of  Stowmarket,  clerk,  Stephen  Geary,  of  Hamlltca-placa, 
New.road,  architect,  and  Joaeph  Croucher,  of  James-strect,  Buckingham-gate,  gentleman, 
for  *'  certain  Improvementa  In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  machinery  or  appa- 
ratua  for  clearing,  deansing,  watering,  breaking  up,  and  raking,  of  atreets,  roada,  landa, 
and  other  ways."— October  17. 

John  Grieve,  of  Portobello,  Scotland,  engineer,  for  "  certain  Improvementa  in  the  pro. 
ductlon  and  use  of  steam,  applicable  to  steam-engines."— October  17. 

Jamea  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  Lamaater,  engineer,  and  Charles  May,  of  Ipswich,  en- 
gineer, for  "  Improvementa  in  working  atmoapberic  railways,  and  in  machinery  fbr  con- 
structing the  apparatus  employed  therein."— October  22. 

John  Henry  Rehe,  of  Moscow-road{  aurgeon,  for  *'  Improvements  in  the  manafhcturc 
of  starch  and  farinaceous  food."— October  22. 

Frederick  Ranaome,  of  Ipawlch,  caater,  for  "  Improvementa  In  the  manufkctore  of  ar- 
tlficid  stone  for  grinding  and  other  purposea."- October  22. 

(}eorge  Osmond,  of  London-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  cabinet  maker,  for  **  Im- 
provements In  fastenings  for  doors,  drawers,  window-aaahes,  and  dinlng-tablcs,  and  In 
apparatus  for  suspending  looking-glasses,  and  other  articles."— October  ^, 

James  Napier,  of  Hoxtoo,  dyer,  for  **  Improvements  in  treating  minerd  waterato  obtaiB 
products  therefh>m  and  for  separating  metals  from  other  matters."— October  22. 

Moses  Poole,  of  the  Patent-oflice,  London,  gentleman,  for  "  Improvementa  in  ma- 
chinery  for  emptying  privies  and  cesspools."    (Being  a  communication.) — October  £2. 

Henry  Carbinea,  of  Hayle,  Cornwall,  brasier,  for  "  certain  Improvementa  in  l^isees,  cart- 
ridges, and  other  like  explosive  inatrumenta."— October  24. 


POWER  OF  WATER  WHEELS. 


"  Aquarius"  has  not  given  suflSdcnt  dau  for  the  cdculation  which  he  require*.  The 
power  of  overshot  wheeu  depends  not  only  on  the  width  of  the  bucket  but  also  on  their 
capadty,  form,  or  number.  Pome  bucketa  are  formed  ao  as  to  retdn  the  water  during  a 
greater  part  of  their  revolution  than  others.  Alao,  cceteris  paribus,  the  slower  the  velocity 
rodntained  In  the  wheel  by  the  amount  of  work  done  by  it,  the  greater  the  force  of  tbe 
water.  The  "  theoretical"  duty  of  an  overshot  wheel  Is  the  whole  weight  of  water  multi- 
plied by  the  vdodty  of  the  stream.  The  "  actud"  duty  appears  from  Smeaton*s  Experi- 
ments to  bear  to  the  theoretical  the  proportion  2:3 1  in  overshot  wheels  the  proportion  is 
about  2:5.  All  practical  deductions  from  the  theory  of  hydrodynamics  are  very  dlAcuX 
owing  to  the  present  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  iueif ;  but  the  following  rule  for 
calculating  the  effect  of  overahot  wheels,  taken  from  the  Encydopiedla  Britannica,  may 
be  conddered  tolerably  accurate.  Multiply  d  of  the  number  of  bucketa  by  6*4^,  ax»d 
this  product  by  the  number  of  gdlons  in  each  bucket.  The  result  gives  the  number  o? 
pounds  acting  on  the  drcumference  of  the  water  wheel.  In  breast-wheeis,  however,  the 
current  of  water  generdly  acts  as  well  aa  the  weight :  and  the  force  of  the  stream  must 
therefore  be  ascertdned.  As  aU  these  cdculations  are  experimentd,  Aquarius,  If  anxious 
on  the  subject,  will  get  a  much  more  satlsOictory  result,  if  he  can  make  a  direct  expert 
ment  on  his  own  wheels,  of  the  weight  which  each  will  lift  by  means  of  t  rope  coil«d 
round  the  wheels  themselves.  The  machinery  should,  to  make  the  experiment  accurate, 
be  disconnected,  ss  Uit  as  practicable,  from  the  water  wheda;  and  he  will  be  doing  a  ser- 
vice to  precUcd  icienct  by  communicating  the  result. 


THE  NEW  YOM 
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NEW   SCHOOL    BUILDINGS    FOR    QUEEN    ELIZABETH'S 

HOSPITAL,  BRISTOL. 

Architxcts,  Misirs.  Foster  and  Son,  of  Bristol. 

(JFiii  an  Engravings  Plate  XFL) 

This  charity  was  established  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  39th  year  of  Elisabeth,  the  said  act  having  been  obtained  bjr 
the  trostees  of  the  will  of  John  Carr,  gentleman,  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 
who  at  his  death  left  tho  principal  part  of  his  property  for  the  fonnd- 
ing  and  endowment  of  this  charity.  The  object  of  the  institation,  as 
set  forth  in  the  said  will,  was  '^for  the  bringing  up  of  poor  children 
and  orphans  in  such  order,  manner,  and  form,  aud  with  such  founda- 
tion, ordinances,  laws  and  gOTemmentas  the  hospital  of  Christ  Church, 
nigh  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  in  London,"  From  this  time  down 
to  the  present  century  this  charity  has  been  enriched  by  ^fts  and 
behests  from  many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Bristol,  among  whom  the  names  of  Edward  Colston,  Lady  Maty  Ram- 
sey, James  Gollop,  Samuel  Hartoell,  William  Bird,  Thomas  Farmer, 
Richard  Hughes,  and  Samuel  Gist  stand  conspicuous. 

The  building  originally  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  this  charity 
was  the  commodious  premises  near  College  Grreen,  now  occupied  by 
the  Grammar  School,  which  latter  was  formerly  held  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  situate  in  one  of  the  low  parts  of  the  city.  By  an 
Act  of  Pariiament,  obtained  in  the  9th  year  of  George  III.,  these  two 
building  were  exchanged  the  one  for  the  other,  and  since  that  period 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  mentioned 
building.  Until  the  late  ciianges  in  reference  to  the  public  charities, 
40  boys  only  were  clothed  and  educated  with  the  funds  of  this  charity, 
but  since  that  period  the  numbers  have  been  increased  to  100,  the 
greatest  number  that  can  possibly  be  accommodated  in  the  present 
building,  but  the  funds  being  amply  suflScient  to  provide  for  a  much 
larger  number,  by  the  permission  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  very 
eligible  site  for  new  buildines  has  been  purchased,  and  contracts  en- 
tered into  for  the  erection  of  a  noble  and  commodious  edi6ce  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  200  boys. 

The  site  selected  for  the  building  is  a  sloping  field  of  about  4  acres 
situate  on  the  side  of  Brandon  Hill,  it  is  rather  a  commanding  one  and 
extremely  salubrious,  and  the  premises  will  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  fashionable  suburb  of  Clifton  and  the  ancient  portion  of 
the  borough. 

The  basement  story  of  the  building  will  be  raised  about  28  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  will  be  approached  bv  a  broad  flight  of  40 
steps  opposite  the  centre  of  the  ouilding^  with  a  carriage  drive  on 
eitner  side  all  communicating  with  a  terrace  extending  the  entire 
lei^th  of  the  main  building.  A  noble  staircase,  with  paoelled  free- 
stone balustrade  or  parapet,  leads  from  the  entrance  hall  to  the  centre 
of  the  principal  floor,  where  it  has  the  master's  apartments  behind  it, 
commanding  the  play  grounds ;  the  school  room,  class  rooms,  teachers' 
sitting  rooms,  library  and  lavatorv  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  dining 
room,  the  baths,  &c  on  the  left  band.  This  floor  is  on  a  level  with 
the  play  ground,  which  is  divided  into  two  terraces,  the  first  of  which 
400  feet  long  and  90  feet  broad,  and  is  provided  with  two  spacious 
arcades  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boys  in  wet  weather.  At  an 
elevation  of  16  feet  above  this  is  a  second  terrace  920  feet  long  and 
70  feet  broad ;  these  terraces  will  have  a  smooth  gravelled  surface, 
and  will  be  provided  with  a  fives  court,  and  in  the  arcades  will  be 
gymnasia  and  other  means  of  recreation;  above  the  terraces  will  be 
a  private  garden  for  the  master,  which  will  command  a  view  of  the 
entire  grounds.  On  the  next  story  are  three  large  dormitories  which 
are  overlooked  by  the  bedrooms  of  the  ushers ;  and  on  the  third  story 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  are  the  sick  and  convalescent  wards  witU 
the  necessary  appendages.  Large  iron  tanlu  are  provided  in  the  an- 
gular turrets  in  case  of  fire.  The  basement  story  contains  the  matron's 
apartments  and  store  rooms  in  the  centre,  on  the  left  band  the  offices 
connected  with  the  culinary  department  with  an  apparatus  for  raising 
the  provisions  to  the  dining  room,  and  on  the  rignt  a  large  wardrobe 
or  dressing  room. 

The  dimensions  of  the  principal  apartments  are  as  under:— 
It.       ft.  ft.       ft. 

Entrance  hall..  36  by  26        Bathroom  ....  56  by  19 
Dining  room  . .  85      32        Two  dormitories  85      82  each. 

Schoolroom  ..  70      32        One  ditto 60      26 

Lavatory   ....  55      19        Dressing  room.  •  85      32 

The  walls  are  to  be  built  with  a  species  of  sandstone,  raised  upon 
the  site,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  which  will  produce  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  warmer  tint  of  the  other  stone.  The  ceiling|s  of 
the  principal  rooms  are  divided  into  panels  by  moulded  cast  iron 
bearers,  serving  as  girders  and  binders  for  the  floors  above. 

No.  87.— VoL.VU^NovxMBiB,  1844. 


Contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  the  trustees,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  court,  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  building  for 
the  sum  of  £13,9 12  18s.  The  masons  are  Messrs.  Willcox  and  Sons ; 
the  carpenter  Mr.  R.  Hamlen ;  the  slater,  plasterer  and  painter  Mr. 
Henry  Lee,  all  of  Bristol ;  and  the  contracts  are  to  be  completed  in  the 
autumn  of  1846. 

[The  wing  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  building  is  not  shown  in 
the  engraving  for  want  of  room,  it  is  however  the  same  as  the  one  on 
the  left  hand  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  door  and  small  windows 
in  the  basements  story,  which  are  omitted.] 


CANDIDUS'S  NOTE-BOOK. 
FASCICULUS  LX. 

"  I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  winds, 
To  blow  on  whom  1  please." 

L  My  reply  to  Dr.  Fulton  ought  to  be  one  of  thanks ;  sot  because 
he  has  convinced  me  by  his  arguments  any  more  than  I  have  convinced 
him  by  mine,  but  for  the  compliment  he  is  pleased  to  pay  me, — so 
high  a  one  as  far  as  it  goes  that  I  might  be  well  content  with  deserving 
the  quantum  of  praise  ne  allows  me,  being^  under  no  great  apprehension 
that  most  others  will  consider  me  not  snflSciently  ** correct,"  ortoolatitu* 
dinarianin  taste  for  vindicating  in  a  derivative  style,  where  windows,  not 
columns  must  be  the  essential  features,  a  practice  which  he  condemns 
as  both  unauthorized  bv  and  incompatible  with  original  Grecian  archi- 
tecture and  its  principles. — I  cannot,  however,  let  tne  Doctor  off  with- 
out clearing  myself  from  the  charge  of  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
fancies  I  have  fallen.  I  certainly  spoke  **  with  very  decided  appro- 
val" of  the  bouses  in  Maddox  Street,  where  there  are  no  pediments 
to  any  of  the  windows.  What  then  ? — ^I  have  never  said  either  in 
this  Note  Book,  or  any  where  else,  that  a  pediment  is  an  essential  and 
Indispensable  part  of  the  dres»in^  to  a  window, — one  that  ought  never 
to  be  omitted  but  employed  alike  on  every  occasion  and  under  all 
circumstances.  Were  such  the  case,  it  would  follow  that  all  the  win- 
dows in  a  fafade  should  have  pediments  without  any  distinction  in 
that  respect.  As  well  mi^ht  the  Doctor  have  remarked  that  the  win- 
dows in  question  have  neither  columns  nor  pilasters,  and  that  I  have 
therefore  rather  inconsistently  expressed  my  approbation  of  what 
evidently  falls  far  short  of  that  degree  of  decoration  which  I  am  dis- 
posed to  allow  of  for  windows.  Far  ereater  inconsistency  would  it  be 
in  me  to  maintain  that  there  should  be  but  one  uniform  model  for 
doors  and  windows,  and  that  the  same  character  as  to  embellishment 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  every  design.  For  my  own  part,  I  could 
wish  to  see  architects  avail  them  far  more  frequently  and  more  freely 
than  they  now  do,  of  the  resources  both  in  regard  to  composition  ami 
detail  which  such  features  afford  them ;  and  also  see  them  abandon 
Mtereoiype  and  treat  detail  generally  with  more  artistic  feeling,  adapting 
it  to  the  particular  design  and  occasion ;  whereas  at  present  many  of 
their  compositions  look  no  better  than  architectural  centoSf — as  if,  in 
order  to  escape  the  charge  of  being  wholesale  plagiarists,  they  had 
merely  committed  a  series  of  petty  larcenies,  pilfering  one  feature 
from  one  design,  filching  another  from  a  second,  and  so  on,  till  the 
ensemble  so  produced  looks  very  much  like  Miss  Edgeworth's  **  Miss 
Tracey,"  ^  a  perfect  monster  formed  of  every  creature's  best:  Lady 
Kilrush's  feathers,  Mrs.  Moore's  wig,  Mrs.  O'Connor's  gown,  Mrs. 
Leighton's  sleeves,  and  all  the  necklaces  of  all  the  Miss  Ormsbys." 

11.  If  Dr.  Fulton  be  scandalized  at  pediments  to  windows  in  a  style 
which  does  not  profess  allegiance  to  Grecian  precedent  and  taste,  he 
ought  to  be  almost  equally  scandalized  at  windows  being  introduced 
at  all  where  the  severity  of  the  Greek  temple  style  is  both  ostenta- 
tiously and  pedantically  affected  for  the  ensemble.  As  soon  as  we 
begin  to  introduce  windows  the  purity  and  genuine  character  of  that 
style  are  forfeited.  There  is  but  one  alternative,  either  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  applying  that  style  in  its  classical  severity,  and  to  modify 
it  accordingly,  if  windows  there  must  be ;  or  to  arrange  the  plan  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  occasion  for  windows  on  that  side  of  the  build- 
ing which  is  to  be  d  Vantiqtie^  but  make  what  is  externally  the  front, 
a  screen  fa9ade  coming  at  the  rear  of  those  principal  apartments  with- 
in which  must  be  lighted  by  side  windows.  At  any  rate  if  windows 
there  must  be  in  a  fa9ade  professedly  classical,  they  ought  to  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  as  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  to  be  rendered  noble 
and  ornamental  features,  as  is  the  case  with  the  doorways  of  ancient 
temples.  Were  that  done,  beauty  of  design  and  richness  of  effect  might 
reconcile  us  to  such  departure  from  the  too  obstinate  severity  of  our 
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prototype!,  whereas  as  now  treated  in  oar  modem  ultra-dassioal,  yet 
at  the  best  only  pseudo-Greek  buildings,  the  windows  are  left  to  show 
themselves  hardly  better  tbun  so  many  holes  in  the  wat!,  haviog  for 
the  most  part  little  other  architectural  dressing  than  a  scanty  border- 
ing of  flat  architrave,  no  matter  of  how  decorative  character  the  order— 
which  ought  to  regulate  all  the  rest^-may  be,  or  how  highly  wrought 
in  its  eonchraents.  Between  the  most  florid  and  the  verv  plainest 
Ionic  no  distinction  is  made  as  far  as  windows  are  concerned,  it  being 
thought,  it  seems,  that  those  which  will  serve  for  the  one,  will  serve 
eoually  well  for  the  other ;  or  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  for  all  orders 
alike.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be,  if  not  avowedly  his  doctrine,  the 
principle — the  idea  of  harmony  and  unity,  and  of  due  consistency  of 
character,  manifested  in  the  works  of  one  great  modem  ela$9ie, — who 
has  been  content  to  go  on  all  his  life  with  just  one  idea.  That  he 
should  have  done  so  is,  perhaps,  not  very  strange,  because  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  if  he  could  possiblv  muster  up  a  second  one;  yet 
strange  it  certainly  is  that  his  employers  should  be  content  with  the 
hnm£rum  things  be  has  supplied  them  with. 

m.  Ecce  iterum  /—Dr.  Fulton  fancies  that  I  am  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  Palladio  and  his  school.  Neit,  I  suppose,  somebody  will  say 
of  me,— who  have  shown  myself  to  be 

Noilins  addictot  jiirare  in  verba  nigiitri, 
that  I  am  too  bigotted  an  mdnurer  of  Vitmvias.  I  cannot  just  now 
point  out  to  the  Doctor  the  precise  passages  where  in  the  coarse  of  what 
now  amounts  to  Siity  Faseiculi,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  of  Pal- 
ladio, but  it  certainly  has  not  been  oite  of  admiration  and  respect.  I 
therefore  fancy  in  my  turn  that  the  Doctor's  acquaiotaooe  with  my 
i^ote-Book  is  not  of  very  long  standing,  and  if  eo,  there  is  probably 
some  amusement  and  edification  still  in  store  for  him  t— 40  very  fix 
indeed  am  I  from  entertaining  any  aflection  for  PaUadio's  own  worki, 
or  from  being  able  to  discover  in  anv  of  them  that  refined  taste  which 
is  so  liberally  attributed  to  him  by  Italian  critics  and  cteeroni,  and  by 
those  who  write  or  speak  after  them,  that  I  consider  them  to  be  for 
the  most  part  stampea  by  meagreness,  littleness,  and  dryness  of  man- 
ner, and  to  abound  to  such  degree  with  sins  agaiost  ordinary  good 
taste,  that  there  is  hardly  a  solecism  or  a  deformity  for  which  autho- 
Hty— if  authority  can  avail  aught  in  such  easea— mieht  not  be  piv- 
duced  from  his  designs  and  buildings.  Even  his  admirers  do  not 
seem  to  speak  from  self-conviction  or  from  their  own  perception  of 
his  merits :  they  extol  him,  it  is  true,  by  wholesale  in  those  safely 
vague  generalities  which  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  praise ;  but  as  soon  as  ycu  begin  to  ask  them  for  more  explicit 
criticism,  and  to  enter  a  little  into  the  "wAy"  and  •*iloir,*'  and  the/?roi 
and  con%  of  the  matter,  or  set  about  cross-questioning  them  at  all,  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  upon  you,  or  else  cut  yon  short  by  saying  that  Palladio 
has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  his  art,  and 
that  if  you  are  not  of  that  opioion,  your  opinion  is  contrary  to  tint  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

IV.  Few  architects  appear  to  have  much  %iorge  or  nataral  affeetion 
for  their  productions,  or  any  of  that  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  them 
which  induced  Queen  Elizabeth  to  prohibit  spurious  counterfeits  of 
her  fair  features  and  person  by  unskilful  "  limners «"— or  else  we 
should  have  more  publications  supplying  authentic  representations  of 
modem  buildings,  whereas  of  late  years,  a  work  of  the  kind  has  be- 
come almost  a  rarity— in  this  country  at  least,  nothing  of  the  kind 
having  appeared  for  a  long  while  except  Barry's  Illustrations  of  his 
Travellers'  Clubhouse,  andthe  two  separate  works  00  Windsor  Castle, 
neither  of  which,  by  the  bye,  explain  the  interior  of  that  edifioe.  One 
plausible  excuse  for  architects  not  bringing  ont  authentic  dellneatiotts 
of  their  own  buildings,  is  that  such  kind  of  publicity  is  not  needed  : 
there  are  the  buildings  themselves  for  people  to  judge  of.  Very 
tnie ;  but  they  forget  that  they  cannot  prevent  others  from  putting 
forth  to  the  world  vile  misrepresentations  and  caricatures  or  them, 
called  "  views," — which,  wherever  they  go— and  many  of  them,  un- 
doubtedly find  their  way  abroad, — are  calculated  to  make  the  most 
unfavourable  impression.  Besides  which,  it  frequently  happens  that 
by  being  published  original  designs  become  faithful  and  valuable— at 
least  interesting  records  of  structures  that  have  either  l>een  destroyed 
by  fire,  or  have  else  been  so  greatly  altered  as  to  present  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  their  first  one.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  publication  of  their  ••  Entwttrfe"  or  «Desiens,"  tended,  not  indeed 
to  establish,  but  certainly  to  widely  extend  the  fame  of  Schinkel  and 
Klenze,  and  as  little  doubt  can  there  be  that  many  who  would  else  not 
have  thought  of  doing  so,  have  been  in  consequence  induced  to  visit 
Berlin  and  Munich  fur  the  express  por|K)seof  beholding  the  stmctures 
themselves.— Why  does  not  Barry  begin  at  once  to  edit  the  drawings 
of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  ?— first  of  those  portions  that  are 
already  executed,  and  then  in  like  manner  of  others  at  intervals, 
whereby  the  progress  of  their  publication  would  nearly  keep  pace 
with  tlut  of  the  edifice,  and  both  be  completed  together.    Whereas 


if  the  one— which  it  is  to  be  presumed  will  be  undertaken  some  time 
nr  other— is  not  to  be  oommeneed  untii  after  the  other  shall  have  beeo 
terminated,  it  will  be  a  far  more  laborious  task  than  if  it  were  executed 
as  here  sunested. 

V.  The  Royal  Exchange  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  that  general  splen- 
dour of  decoration  which  we  look  forward  to  for  the  Puaee  of  West- 
minster ;  therefore,  although  in  all  probability  it  would  never  have 
been  thought  of— or  if  thought  of,  scouted  as  extravagant,  had  it  not 
been  for  what  Is  contemplated  for  the  other  edifice,  it  has  got  the  start 
of  the  latter  ha  point  of  time.  In  troth,  the  new  Exchange  seems  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  public  buildings ;  at  least 
so,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  prove,  and  that  we  shall  not  now  revert  to. 


or  any  longer  tolerate  that  bald  and  beggarly  stvle  of  so-called  aim 
pllcity  and  purity  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Uie  century,  and  whose  parsimonionsness  has,  after  all,  con- 
duced nothing  to  economy,—- ouite  the  contrary,  if  it  be  true,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  notwitfaistanaing  its  richness  of  decoration,  the  Ex- 
change has  not  cost  more  than  half  what  the  Post  Office  did.  Never- 
theless it  may  be  called  a  wicked  building,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  wicked 
thoughts  into  one'a  head,  makinff  one  wish  many  other  public  buildings 
we  are  now  heartily  ashamed  of,  were  to  meet  the  same  fate  as  the 
old  Exchange  did,  in  order  that  they  might  rise  from  their  ashes 
**  transformed,  transfigurated"  like  the  new  one. 

VL  Seldom  has  anv  one  obtained  credit  for  superior  critical 
acumen  more  cheaply  than  Horace  Walpole.  His  remarks  are  often 
livelv  and  epigrammatic  enough,  yet  seldom  amount  to  more  than 
brief  dicta  unsupported  by  any  show  of  arguments.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  bas  been  styled  by  some  a  flippant  critic :  the  won- 
der is  that  those  who  consider  him  such  should  sometimes  adopt  his 
bare  ipee'dixit^t  without  attempting  to  show  the  justice  of  them. 
Nevertheless  this  la  done  by  Gwilt,  who  approvinglv  quotes  Wal- 
pole's  sneer  at  Hawksmoor's  church  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
whose  steeple  it  pleases  him  to  term  a  masterpiece  of  atnurdity. 
Gwilt,  Indeed,  allows  that  there  are  considerable  merits  in  other 
parts  of  the  building,  vet  without  specifying  one  of  them  ;  while  as  to 
the  steeple,  he  too,  leaves  us  ouite  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether 
apart  from  the  '*  absurdity"  of  a  statue  being  placed  on  the  summit 
of  it,  it  possesses  any  merit  in  its  general  design  as  a  campanile. 
Consequently,  instead  of  at  all  confirming  WaTpole's  opinion,  he 
merdy  repeats,  just  as  any  one  else  who  had  no  opinion  of  his  own  to 
offer— as  any  01  those  self-constituted  critics,  reviewers,  and  ama- 
teurs might  do,  upon  whom  Gwilt  affects  to  look  down  with  so  much 
contempt  and  scorn.  But  '*  masterpiece  of  absurdity !"  wherefore 
so,  most  critical  Horace,  or  most  critical  Joseph  ?  Does  the  atisurdity 
consist  in  placing  a  statue  upon  the  very  summit  of  a  lofty  structure, 
where  it  chiefly  serves  as  an  ornamental  finish  or  pinnacle  to  it,  little 
more  than  the  general  shape  of  the  figure  being  distinguishable  f  If 
so,  preciselv  the  same  sort  of  absurdity  attaches  to  all  statues  simi- 
larly placea, — whether  on  the  top  of  a  monumental  column,  or  on  the 
apex  of  a  dome  by  way  of  substitute  for  a  lantern— of  which  there  are 
instances,  or  placed  as  terminations  to  gothie  pinnacles,  let  alone 
spires.  Or  does  the  particular  absurdity  iiere  consist  in  the  statue^s 
representing  a  modem  king  Instead  of  an  ancient  saint  ?  That,  how- 
ever, need  scandalize  no  one— at  least  not  when  considering  the  matter 
merely  architecturally :  the  figure  may  just  as  well  pass  for  the  one 
personaffe  as  for  the  other,  at  such  a  distance ;  so  that  this  master- 
piece ofabsurdity  is  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum.  However  unfa- 
vourable may  be  the  traditional  criticism  given  in  books,  since  Wal- 
pole*s  time,!  never  yet  met  with  an  architect  who  has  not  confessed 
that  there  is  something  no  less  masterly  than  original  in  the  general 
composition  and  effect  of  that  campanile.  It  has  a  look  of  solidity 
and  lightness  combined,  without  any  of  that  appearance  of  being  a 
Romanised  or  Italianized  version  of  a  Gothic  spire,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  Wren. 


Faxx  or  A.  Stauc  at  St.  Rollox.— On  Friday,  Nov.  1,  In  the  afternoon,  a 
little  past  three  o'clock,  the  stalk,,  240  feet  in  hdght,  situated  at  the  comer 
of  the  works  at  St.  Rollox,  immediately  adjoining  the  Glasgow  and  Garnkkk 
Railway,  gave  way  at  Um  fcmndatioo,  and  in  an  instant  not  one  brick  vm 
left  above  another.  This  stalk,  we  understand,  was  only  finished  a  few  weeks 
affo,  and  about  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  its  bate  was  not  secure. 
Means  ^trt  aceordingly  taken  to  insure  its  stability,  by  propping  and  otlier> 
wise,  and  little  fear  was  entertained  but  that  It  would  stand  a  while,  when  on 
Friday*  as  bas  been  stated,  it  fell  with  a  roost  tremendous  crash.  Its  descent 
was  almost  perpendicular,  and  It  therefore  occasioned  Hitle  additional  damag)r\ 
for  although  a  portion  of  the  bricks  fell  within  the  Railway  depdt,  and  u(h»ii 
the  rails,  no  further  accident  w  as  the  result.  Several  mun  who  ware  working 
close  by  tJte  stalk  heard  it  erarklng  a  few  srconda  before  It  fell,  and,  forio* 
nately,  having  qoickly  left  its  vicinity.  oAcnped.  The  i^ind  was  Uuuing  veiy 
fresh  at  the  tune,  and  the  stalk  fell  In  the  same  direction ;  but  had  Its  foun* 
dation  been  anything  like  secure,  it  would  not  bare  afi^ctcd  tbe  stability  of 
the  structure.— Ca/r<fvwis  difixurp. 
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THE  ART  BLISTER. 
No.  I. 

The  George  Jones  and  Martin  Shee  prinelpie  of  election  in  the 
Academy  lias,  I  am  happy  to  see,  been  shelved  for  the  present  Two 
artists  have  been  elected,  both  creditable,  both  talented,  yet  the 
sculptor  of  infinitely  a  sounder  taste  than  th«  painter. 

Erery  man  most  have  obserred  of  late  years,  since  the  German 
school  revived,  a  strong  tendency  to  introdnoe  Into  British  Art  the 
wild  childishness  of  the  leaders  of  that  eminent  renovation.  Manich 
is  so  much  nearer  than  Rome,  that  young  men  have  continoally  swept 
through  Paris  to  Munich,  and  returning  during  Autumn  through  Ger- 
many to  London  again,  brought  baclL  more  vicious  taste  than  they  car- 
ried out,  and  certainly  In  their  practice  proved  they  believed  rigidity 
was  beauty — distraction  of  effect,  simplicity--flatness,  angelic--and 
guld  grounds  and  glaring  colours  the  mplui  ultra  of  elevated  thought 

To  keep  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  good,  and  add  what  is  defec* 
tive  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  all  reforms,  politically,  religiouslv,  poeti- 
cally, or  pictorially  i-^ut  will  it  ever  be  so,  or  has  it  ever  been  so  I 
In  all  reforms  men  go  to  excess,  and  therefore  a  Royal  Academy  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  in  sanctioning  any  men  who  give  evidencCi  or  have 
given  it,  of  being  bitten  by  a  false  taste. 

The  Academy  has  one  talented  man  of  this  species  already,  who 
has  done  more  to  ruin  the  art,  and  the  youth  in  it  than  any  one  who 
ever  took  the  lead  in  the  most  corrupt  times  of  corrupt  art ;  to  elect 
another  to  help  him  is  to  add  to  the  danger  instead  of  stemming  it  and 
to  whatever  lamentable  condition  the  art  may  sliortly  sink,  the  Aca- 
demy will  be  in  a  great  measure  answerable  for  the  effect  produced 
on  the  public  taste,  by  the  puifiog  and  the  prominence  with  which 
tliey  obtruded  his  productions,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  repute, 
their  own  sagacity,  and  their  own  decided  oonviotion  they  were  doing 
wrong,  or  ever  enquiring  with  themselves,  what  would  Reynolds  have 
thought? 

The  painter  they  have  now  selected  is  an  accomplished  and  amiable 
man,  but  of  the  same  taste  as  the  other  alluded  to ;  compelled  to 
resign  his  situation  as  Master  of  the  School  of  Design,  whicn  he  had 
not  sense  to  conduct,  and  which  he  nearlv  ruined,  bis  powerful  friends, 
of  whom  he  is  the  pet,  procured  him  to  oe  elected  as  Member  of  the 
Council  which  controls  the  Master,  though  he  had  given  evidence  he 
was  totally  unfit  to  be  the  Master  himself;  and  after  having  misled 
all  the  students  he  directed  in  London,  he  was  dispatched  to  inspect 
the  country  schools,  because  he  bad  proved  he  was  totally  unfit  to 
conduct  the  London  one !  Ignorant  of  fresco,  in  reality,  from  the  evi- 
dence he  gave  before  the  Committee,  he  is  one  of  the  selected  to  de- 
corate the  Lords,  and  lastly,  the  Academy  has  given  its  sanction  to 
this  tissue  of  absurdities,  by  preferring  him  to  better  men  on  their  list 
To  get  out  of  so  many  scrapes,  with  such  tact  shews  great  diplomatic 
skill,  and  let  the  Academy  beware  they  have  no  occasion  to  repent 
the ir  decision  hereafter.  At  any  rate,  however,  any  men  are  prefer- 
able to  incompetent  men,  for  let  the  Academy  be  assured,  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  elect  inferior  men,  under  the  notion  th<^y  will  become 
useful  as  tools  for  the  dirty  work  of  the  institution ;  there  should  be 
no  dirty  work,  the  oflSoial  situations  should  be  all  rendered  worthy 
men  of  genius,  by  the  yearly  income,  and  not  fit  only  for  fools  as  a  re- 
fuge from  destitution ;  the  consequence  given  to  mediocrity  by  many 
of  their  elections  has  been  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  genius  in  the  body, 
from  the  impulse  they  have  given  to  the  most  incompetent  out  of  it 

Let  the  Academy  remember,  what  disgrace,  what  turmoil,  what  loss 
of  character,  ensued  from  the  admission  of  Farrington  and  his  clique* 
They  very  nearly  destroyed  the  art  they  kept  it  in  one  perpetual 
contest  of  intrigue,  and  violence,  and  recrimination,  and  insuU,  till  at 
last  the  interest  of  the  students,  the  honour  of  the  sovereign,  the  ad- 
vance of  design,  were  utterly  sunk  in  the  squabbling  and  vulgarity  of 
a  benefit  club,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  breeding  and  taste. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  always  to  keep  40  men  in  a  right  direction ; 
influences  will  be  used,  and  put  in  practice  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  known  interests  of  the  institution;  but  the  quicksands  always  to 
keep  in  view  are  men  of  intriguing  mediocriivt  creatures  whose  very 
want  of  fame  or  of  power  leave  them  leisure,  first  to  make  themselves 
useful,  and  then  necessary,  till  at  last  the  members  of  genius,  for  the 
sake  of  relieving  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  a  duty,  resign  their 
liberties  to  those  whose  only  chance  of  distinction  and  importance  at 
all  is  the  trouble  they  are  always  ready  to  take  off"  the  shoulders  of 
their  superiors. 

No  man  can  deny  that  sometimes  men  of  mediocre  talents  in  art  can 
be  useful  to  a  body,  for  instance  Martin  Shee,  he  came  in  when  me- 
diocrity was  in  full  bloom,  and  he  has  kept  it  blooming  ever  since,  ard 
really  be  can  be  justly  called  '<  the  distinguished  head  of  all  the  me- 
diocrity in  Europe ;"  but  such  gifts  of  Nature  are  rarci  and  let  the 


Academy  not  risk  dilutii^  the  body  by  an^  future  experiments  of  the 
like  nature,  for  out  of  the  thousands  of  painters  throughout  Europe  of 
the  exact  calibre  of  the  worthy  President  not  two  perhaps  have  hie 
fluency  of  speech,  to  conceal  poverty  of  thinking,  or  his  activity  in 
common  business,  to  make  amends  for  bis  wretchedness  in  Art.  Per- 
haps Shee  is  unique  as  an  example  of  a  man  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  profession  on  the  principle  of  being  the  most  incompetent  man 
in  it 

Never  bad  any  country  snch  a  crop  of  reigning  mediocrity,  as  since 
the  elevation  of  Sir  Martin;  and  yet  his  whole  life  is  one  continued 
illustration  of  opposite  principles.  An  upholder  of  the  dignity  due  to 
authority  for  its  own  sake,  now,  to  the  very  marrow,  he  once  wrote  a 
tragedy  so  finely  radical  in  rebellion  against  its  power  that  tlie  Lord 
Chamberlain  forbad  its  coming  out.  Formeriy  maintaining  that  Genius 
all  over  Europe  had  preceded  Academies,  and  that  none  had  appeared 
since,  he  is  now  ready  to  die  in  asserting  that  no  Genius  can  ever  come 
without  them!  Swelling  with  ambition,  and  yet  cursed  with  impo- 
tence; hating  the  genius  he  can  never  equal,  yet  thirsting  for  the  dis* 
tinction  he  feels  is  its  inherent  right ;  cunning,  designing,  talkative, 
and  Intriguing;  never  more  deeply  plotting  than  when  most  artlessly 
affbcting  to  be  open ;  frank,  to  conceal  an  intrieue ;  bustling,  to  be* 
wilder  suspicion ;  eloquent,  when  he  wants  to  distract  and  bumane 
and  compassionate  for  those  he  detests,  when  pity  may  lead  to  eon- 
tempt  for  their  condition ;  by  flattering  the  vanity,  pandering  to  the 
weaknesses,  and  soothing  the  appetites  of  the  herd  he  despises,  he 
elevated  himself  and  elevated  them,  and  in  baffling  the  Genius  who 
opposed  him  (Wilkie),  bestowed  a  boon  on  all  those  who  cursed  his 
great  talents,  feared  his  private  worth,  and  abhorred,  witli  the  grovelling 
baseness  of  degraded  spirits,  bis  illustrious  and  immortal  name. 

The  most  popular  roau  in  the  Art  is  the  President  because  in  him 
the  mediocrity  of  the  Art  is  represented ;  and  every  man  who  aspires 
to  immortality  by  daubing  for  an  Art-Union  patron,  when  no  other  can 
be  bad,  feels  his  breast  swell  with  delight  as  he  remembers  the  inhe- 
rent tact  of  Sir  Martin  for  snubbing  genius  by  tickling  impotence,  and 
making  every  fool  at  a  fund  dinner  believe  he  may  one  day  be  as  great 
as  himself  I  The  immediate  danger  to  British  Art  however,  is  the 
tendency  to  Germanism  by  the  introduction  of  fresco,  we  have  three 
men  of  talent  that  way  roost  fiercely  inclined ;  because  fresco  is  to  be 
chosen,  the  patrons  seem  to  believe  it  is  contrary  to  sound  taste  to 
carry  the  beauties  of  the  school  into  that  species  of  decoration,  as  if 
the  defects  hitherto  endured  were  not  an  accidental  omission,  but  an 
inherent  concomitant  of  the  material  and  the  style ;  as  if  clearness, 
touch,  execution,  tone,  colour,  softness,  were  not  to  be  attempted,  but 
banished ;  as  if,  because  light  is  more  required  than  shadow  iu  deco- 
ration, the  light  must  be  crude  and  the  shadow  black.  This  ridiculous 
absurdity  has  got  into  the  heads  of  every  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and,  being  ameable  to  German  theory,  the  eminent  Secretary 
is  too  delieate  to  explain  to  the  Prince  what  ought  to  be,  must  be,  and 
will  be  the  doctrine  of  British  decoration. 

We  will  not  have  and  endure  the  lime  illuminations  of  Munich 
walls ;  in  all  the  graces  of  colour,  light  and  shadow,  impasta,  execu- 
tion, and  simplicity  of  expression  without  imbecility  of  look,  we  are 
the  masters  of  the  Germans,  and  will  remain  so ;  what  the  British  are 
defective  in  can  be  added ;  what  they  have,  if  they  lose,  they  will 
never  regain ;  and  I  call  on  every  eminent  British  artbt  and  every 
budding  student  to  resolve,  in  the  contest  next  year  and  the  one  th^ 
year  arter,  to  keep,  in  all  their  attempts  in  oil,  fresco,  or  cartoons,  the 
great  beauties  of  British  Art  whilst  they  add  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion and  correctness  of  form  without  hardness,  light  and  shadow  with- 
out sootiness,  colour  without  gaudiuess,and  touch  of  the  brush  without 
being  brassy  or  brittle. 

For  the  honour  of  Old  England  let  them  beat  down  the  bastard 
theories  of  foreign  travel — 

"  I'd  have  our  English  Mounseers  know, 
A  man  may  yet  be  wise  and  never  see  the  Louvre." 

TlMON. 


Railway  TuNNELUwo^^At  a  meeting  of  persons  Interested  in  the  South 
Wales  Railway,  at  Cardiff,  on  Friday,  Mr.  Brunei  stated;  that  the  Box  Tun- 
nel of  the  Great  Western  Railway  cost  lOO;.  per  yard;  the  White  Ball  Tun- 
nel on  the  Exeter  Railway,  cost  but  53/.;  the  Cheltenham  Tunnel,  in  con- 
nexion with  ihc  Great  Western  Railway,  was  estimated  at  136/.  per  yard— it 
cost  but  34/.  per  yard  ;  and  to  show  the  reduction  in  this  .depanmeot  alone, 
be  mentioned,  that  within  the  last  three  weeks  he  had  contracted  for  tun- 
neUing  .t  m  p.r  y«d.  Digitized  by  \^OOg  IC 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Sir,— >Aii  intelligent  correspondent,  Wilhelm  de  Winterton,  has 
asserted,  page  378  of  jour  last  number,  **  that  contrary  to  the  allega- 
tion of  the  person  who  professes  to  hold,  in  Sir  Joshua's  own  writing, 
a  diary  of  practice,  very  ingeniously  woven  out  of  scraps  and  patches 
by  some  keen  observer  of  his  habits,  he  kept  no  joumalf  and  declared 
in  the  hearing  of  Sir  Martin  Shee  and  others  still  living  *Vd  give  a 
thousand  guineas  if  I  knew  how  I  painted  this  and  that,  &c.' " 

So,  because  chattering  people  assert  they  heard  Sir  Joshua  say  be 
would  give  a  thousand  guineas  if  he  knew  how  he  painted  some  par- 
ticular picture  or  two,  of  which  he  had  evidently  kept  no  memorandum, 
therefore  Sir  Joshua  never  kept  any  journal  at  all,  and  there/ore  the 
journal  he  did  keep  in  his  own  hand  of  the  vehicles  of  the  great  pro- 
portion of  his  pictures,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  relations,  cannot 
be  his  journal,  because  it  may  be  written  in  scraps  from  his  conversa- 
tion by  other  people ! !  Very  likely  certainly,  and  very  beautiful 
Logic.  On  reading  this  delicious  deduction,  I  wrote  Mrs.  Grwatkin,  at 
Plymouth,  Sir  Joshua's  niece  and  descendant,  and  who  is  in  possession 
of  Sir  Joshua's  private  papers,  stating  to  her  what  had  been  asserted, 
and  requesting  to  know  if  Sir  Joshua  did  or  did  not  keep  memoranda 
of  his  daily  practice,  as  I  had  in  my  possession  extracts  from  such 
memoranda,  copied  by  Sir  W.  Beecby  from  the  original  book,  but  yet, 
before  replying  to  your  correspondent,  I  wished  her  confirmation,  as  I 
had  never  seen  the  original  book  myself,  though  the  extracts  I  pos* 
sessed  bore  evidence  of  being  genuine  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

By  this  morning's  post,  Mr».  Gwatkin  has  actually  enclosed  me  a 
leaf  of  the  book  in  Sir  Joshua's  hand-writings  to  make  what  use  of  I 
please,  saying: — 

**  Plymouth,  Nov.  11,  1844. 

''Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  give  you  an 
earlier  answer  to  your  note,  and  hope  the  document  I  send  you  will 
be  satisfactory  in  putting  an  end  to  the  falsehood  you  mention ;  /  have 
cut  it  out  of  the  book  to  which  1  imagine  you  allude. 

♦  **»♦♦♦ 

**  Tou  will  be  so  good  as  to  return  the  leaf  when  it  has  answered 
yoar  purpose. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

«  B.  R.  Haydon,  Esq."  "  Theophujl  Gwatkin." 

There  never  was  such  an  interesting  document  made  public  for  the 
art,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Wilhelm  for  mooting  the  question,  which 
has  produced  so  satisfactory  a  refutation  of  the  chatterers,  who  con- 
cluded what  they  heard  on  ^particular  occasion  was  a  principle  to  be 
applied  to  all  occasions. 

Faithful  Copy  of  a  Leaf  from  Sir  Joshua* $  Secret  Memoranda  Book 
of  Daily  Practice,  now  in  the  Possession  of  lis  Niece* 
"Prima — Umbra  et  (latin)  Biacca— Poco  de  olio — 
"Seconda — 

(Then  he  has  written)— 

**  My  own  Portrait — Asphaltum,  Minio,  Giallo  e  turchino 

(Prussian  blue)  per  lo  campo.  , 

''Umbra  Verm,  and  Biacca,  thick,  occasionally  thined^  with  tur- 
pentine. 

"Primato  I  Nero,  Cinabro,  Minio,  e  Azurro.    Thick. 

''Lord  Henry  and  Lady  Charlotte  Spencer, first,  olio e  poi  colori  con 
cera  senza  olio. — Mr.  Weyland,  ditto — Miss  Newport,  ditto— Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  ditto — Mrs.  Morris,  ditto — ^Tyrconnel,  ditto  (Lord). 

"My  own,  Florence  upon  raw  cloth,  cera  solamente  (wax  alone).* 
"The  Children  on  Mrs.  Sheridan,  poi  cerata. 

"Mrs.  Sheridan— The  face  in  olio,  poi  cerata  (waxed)  Panni 
(drapery)  olio, — poi  con  cera  senza  olio,  poi  olio  e  cera. 

"Mrs.  Montague— Olio  e  cera  |  Asphaltum  nero  e  cinabro. 


1   Hit  oirn  ipelUog. 

1  or  thif  portrait  Wilkie  wvn,  when  at  Florence  (tee  Life),  "  peiftct  m  Uit  dtj  It  wu 
palntifd,  not  •  cnK:lc"'i|.  R.  U. 


"  Lady  Dysart— Prime  olio,  poi  cera  aolameiite  et  pour  (French)  il 
viio  (Itaitao). 

"My  own  Picture,  marked  f  behind,  finished  con  Veroice  di 
Brim,  senza  olio  (di  Brim,  perhaps  copal  from  Birmingham. — B.R.IL) 

"  My  Lord  Althorp— Minio,  e  nero,  sol.  poi  giallo,  e  verro.  senza 
biacca— Olio.  (It  must  have  been  exquisitely  rich,  makingyellow  the 
lighty  witliout  white,  like  Rubens  and  Titian.— B.  R.  H.) 

"  Mrs.  Montague— Olio  poi  cerata  e  ritoccata  con  Biacoa. 

Oct  2,  1772.— Miss  Kirkman— Gum  Dr.  et  whiting— poi  ceraU 
(waxed,)  ovata  poi  (egged),  poi  vemicata  (varnished),  e  ritoccata  ^ad 
retouched.)—"  CracksJ*     (By  Heaven,  I  should  think  so.— B.  R.  H.) 

To  us  artists,  this  is  exquisitely  interesting— getting  into  the  tricks 
of  so  great  a  man — Sir  Joshua  wrote  all  his  memoranda  in  such  a  mix- 
ture of  English,  French  and  Italian,  as  if  to  conceal  them  from  every 
body.    To  proceed. 

"  Aug.  15, 1774.— White,  blue,  asphaltum,  verm,  senza  nero— Miss 
Foley— Sir  R.  Fletcher— Mr.  Hare. 

"Aug.  26,  1774.— White— asphaltum— verm.— minio  prinoipal- 
mente,  e  giallo  de  Napolino,  nero  ni  turchino— Ragazzo  con  Sorella* 

"  To  glaze  con  Asphaltum  e  Lacca  the  Boy  with  Child  at  his  back  A. 

"Sir  R.  Fletcher 

"Biacca,  nero,  ultramarioo,  verm,  sed  (latin)  priocipalmeote 
minio  senza  giallo,  e  ultima  volta  (Italian)  oiled  out  and  painted  all 
over  (English). 

"  Ditto  Mr.  Hare,  except  glazed  with  varnish  and  Giallo  di  NapoU. 

"Finito  quasi  con  asphaltum — minio— «t  verm,  poi  coo  poco  di 
nltramarino  quella  senza  giallo. 

"  Mr.  Whiteford* — ^Asphal.  verm,  minio  principalmente  senza  giallo. 

"Blackguard  Mercury  and  Cupid,^  black  and  vermilion,  afterwards 
glazed. 

"Sir  John  Pringle — Verm,  minio — Giallo  di  Napoli  et  nero. 

Mrs.  Joddrell — ^Head,oil — cerata  (waxed),  vamisht,  with  ovi  (eggsj), 
poi  varn.  (varnished)  con  Wolf  (Wolfs  varnish) — Panni,  cera — 
size — oiled — vemiciata  (varnished)  con  ovo  (with  egg)  poi  con  Wolfi." 

Good  heavens!  Let  us  recapitulate  in  English.  The  head  painted 
in  oil,  then  waxed,  varnished,  egged,  varnished  again  with  Wolff's, 
then  waxed,  sized,  oiled,  egged  again,  and  then  finally  varnished  with 
Wolff! ! !  That  is,  varnished  three  times  with  different  varnishes,  and 
egged  twice,  oiled  twice,  and  waxed  twice  and  sized  once— perhaps 
in  24  hours. 

The  surface  Sir  Joshua  got  was  exquisite,  his  delight  must  have 
been  intense,  and  though  the  reward  was  worth  the  risk,  in  such  extra- 
ordinary infatuations  he  must  be  a  beacon. 

The  artists  ought  to  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Gwatkin's  libe- 
rality in  permitting  this  curious  extract  to  be  published,  and  I  hope  I 
have  satisfactorily  proved  Sir  Joshua  did  keep  a  journal  of  his  prmc- 
tlce,  and  that  the' journal  thus  held  in  care  and  veneration  by  his  aoai- 
able  descendant  is  not  a  journal  "  of  shreds  and  patches  by  some  keen 
observer  of  his  habits,"  but  a  journal  by  his  own  hand,  of  his  own 
mind  in  its  secret  and  confidential  meditations,  invaluable  to  art,  tu 
the  distinguished  aitist  and  the  eager  student. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

14,  Burwood  Place,  London,  B.  R.  ILitdok. 

November  12,  1844. 

P.  S.— I  shall  be  happy  to  show  to  any  artist  this  interesting  dooii« 
ment  during  the  week. 


»  Caleb  Whlteford. 

4  UlelycxbibttedsttheBitUsh 


"•^^nTJifipfcr^i^Te^-ie 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE,  THEORY  AND  PROSraCTS  OF 

PAINTING. 

No.ni. 

Chalk  Drawing,  Chalk  Fixing  and  Water  Colour  Paintino. 

Havii^  glanced  at  fresco,  en  poBianff  with  the  inteotioo  of  recur- 
Ting  to  the  subject  again ;  hayine  hastily  traced  the  more  important 
errors  and  desiderata  of  oil,  and  suggested  the  means  of  improving 
the  art  to  the  full  extent  of  our  present  or  probable  knowledge ;  let  us 
return,  with  Father  Matthew,  to  water,  without  quoting  Ezekiel  for 
trick ;  although,  maugre  anj  charge  of  egotism — for  he  who  knows 
rawi/etl  he  knows,  and  in  saying  so,  in  the  confidence  of  his  strength, 
is  the  better  man  than  he  who,  with  lengthened  chin,  and  upturned 
eye,  and  oily  tongue,  and  elavering  yet  half-masked  smile,  begins 
with  a  certain  bishop,  **  In  aU  due  humilitr,  my  Lords,"  or  in  private 
life,  **  I  confess  I  am  an  humble  judge,  Stc  &c/'  and  which,  forsooth  is 
Blocked  with  a  titular  **  modesty  of  mien."  Pshaw!  as  Timon  would 
■ay,  and  say  truly,  I  am  not  thus  modest.  Sir,  and  hate  the  craft : — 
maugre,  I  say,  the  milk  skimmers  of  life  and  all  their  opinions,  **  All 
those  who  use  water  shall  be  comforted  to  the  nethermost  parts  of  the 
earth  f  and  if,  with  Dickon  among  the  doctors,  we  show  the  fallacies 
of  the  faculty,  we  shall  not  be  classed  with  Morrison,  for  we  have  no 
personal  interests  to  puflT,  no  motive  to  deceive. 

To  chalk,  in  all  human  probability,  or  charcoal,*  used  as  such,  we 
owe  the  origin  of  an  art  capable  of,  humanly  speaking,  defying  time 
And  stamping  immortality  on  the  works  of  man.  Take  RalFaelle  and 
Caracci  as  the  proofs;  for  if  the  cartoons  had  been  fixed  as  we  could 
BOW  fix  them,  fully,  firmly,  imperinhably,  evenly,  without  stain  or 
gloss,  without  size  or  gluten,  without  steaming  or  disorder,  and  finally 
without  injuring  the  slightest  half  tint,'  where  is  the  roan  who  could 
approximate  their  possible  age  ?  and  taking  the  constant  copying  and 
multiplication  of  them,  with  the  powers  of  the  modem  press,  into 
question  as  a  beacon  and  a  guide  to  posterity — where  is  the  man 
who  could  calculate  the  probi3>le  period  of  time  at  which,  from  the 
contact  of  a  comet  with  this  earth's  revolving  ball,  they  should  cease 

I  allude  obviously  to  those  cartoons  and  those  drawings  carefully 
preserved  and  decently  used ;  while  those  in  the  print  room  of  the 
British  Museum  cry  aloud  for  the  cheesemonger's  scale  or  the  house- 
maid's hand ;  they  are  notoriously  depreciated  and  depreciating,'  are 
worth  little  and  soon  must  be  worth* ^«;  imbedded  in  oatmeal  and 
guarded  by  wire-haired  curs,  no  man  leaves  them  gratified  but  the 
ratcatcher  serf,  accustomed  to  thumb  the  thing  he  examines,  and  who 
feels  unusually  pleased  to  be  led  humbly  by  self-important  hands. 
And  if  I  say,  with  deference  to  better  judges,  Haydon's  <*  Black  Prince^ 
leading  John  through  the  streets  of  London,"  or  his  much  abused  and 
ridiculously  mangled  **  Curse,"  the  so-called  uglinesses  of  which  have 
been  bandied  abroad  probably  as  ironic  praises  of  Challon's  figurantes, 
or  Corbould's  powder  blue  and  washing  tub  forms— candelabra  oma- 
raents  aad  sliced  turnip  bosoms;  or  real  slurs  upon  Armitage's  bandy 
legs  and  Puddle-dock  grandeur,— if  these,  I  say,  had  been  thus  fixed, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  might  have  left  to  his  posterity  heir*looms  of 
real  worth ;  and  I  say,  also^for  men  are  omnipotently  so  cast  as  to 
diSer  in  opinion  as  in  form — the  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts  thought 
wisely,  and  did  well  in  making  chalk  the  nucleus  of  worth,  and  have 
done  more  to  exalt  it  than  all  the  patronage  of  the  last  half  century 
by  the  impetus  thus  eiven  to  art — would  to  Heaven  the  same  impetus 
bad  developed  its  K>rce  in  mind— ave,  more  than  all  the  efforts  of 
eenius  during  the  last  century.  Had  Watts's  Caractacus  been  thus 
nxed  or  the  Fight  for  the  Beacon  been  thus  rendered  permanent  with- 
oat  size,  the  steaming  of  which  must  disconnect  the  colourman's  pasted 
sheets,  dis&^ure  the  face  of  the  cartoon  by  blisters,  folds  or  corruga- 
tions, and  finally  give  so  fierce  an  affinity  for  damp,  so  inherent  a  dis- 
position  to  mildew,  the  twin  sister  of  dry  rot,^  as,  in  such  a  climate  as 
tbia,  can  never  permit  the  drawing  to  reach  a  Raffaelle  Age  or  Caracci 
term^tbey  might  have  infinitely  surpassed  both  with  reference  to 

a    Soeb  la  Plutarcb'f  account  «t  letst. 

9  Ttal*  rffeci  U  certainly  p-oduced  by  the  TrantAxlnf  Liqald  fold,  I  beUetc,  ezdoalTely 
by  Newman,  in  8oho  Square. 

m  Thla  waa  modeaUy  pointed  out  tare  yean  ago  to  the  person  In  charge  of  the  Print- 
room,  rather  aa  a  compliment  than  otherwlac.  aa  Sir  Uenry  EUlce  waa  atsuredly  the  mott 
prop«r  person,  and  the  means  of  presenration  gratuitously  sugitestcd  i  hut  either  the  roan 
miatook  a  gentleman  for  some  brother  of  the  north  serlring  to  rob  him  of  his  place  and  no 
g«nt  eroan  at  all,  or  he  remembeted  the  Spanish  prorerb—**  There  is  a  llg  at  Home  for  the 
nao  who  glras  when  nut  asked,  or  gires  more  than  he  is  aaked  for  \**  Scotchmen  pro- 
v«ftially  glTlng  nothing,  but  bowa  to  the  rich  and  Insolence  to  the  poor. 

4  Ami  yet.  It  ia  but  Justice  to  aay,  Haydon's  cartoons  were  as  little  dls6gnred  by  thla 
uaaHtlng  of  the  paste  and  bad  joinings  as  any  in  the  exhlbiilon  -,  some  drawloga  there 
wrre  dlagastlng  specimens  of  want  o*  mind  and  matter  too. 

*  So  ioh  rent  and  Inevitable  Is  this  effect  of  slse  on  exposed  sorflsces  in  damp  atroos- 
ptaerea  I  cannot  bellere  RaflMllc  or  Caracd  used  it  at  all)  and  nothing  but  an  experi- 
sn«oMd  examination  ot  the  cartoona  by  tests  would  change  my  belief  that  historians  navt 
dccctred  or  nlaled  na  on  the  lubiject. 


mere  preservation.  The  only  obstacles  are  trouble  and  cost  to  the 
artist;  and  these,  a  higher  grade  in  life,  more  patrooaee,  more  means 
as  the  result  and  increasing  self-respect  will  teach  him,  ere  long,  to 


What  the  means  are,  and  the  tnodui  operandi  of  their  action,  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  develope,  the  confidence  of  friendship  having 

E laced  them  in  my  keeping  by  one  who  had  also  sold  the  result  of  his 
ibours  to  an  artist's  cofourman*  in  the  way  of  existence ;  more  espe- 
cially too,  as  the  existence  of  such  men,  among  the  modems,  vastly 
resembles  that  of  their  brethren  of  old — a  wearied,  incessant,  restless, 
laborious,  costly  and  precarious  scene ;  they  are  men  who  none  but 
the  street  mendicant  can  envy,  and  he  only  because  he  cannot  as  das- 
sicallv  ask  the  Data  obolum  Beieario  %  Men  on  whom  the  shopo* 
crat  looks  with  all  the  scorn  of  a  till;  and  merely  adopts,  aids  or 
trusts,  in  fact  tolerates,  at  all  in  the  •♦  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations" 
as  the  stage  autocrat  does  the  talented  buffoon— because  he  feels  his 
own  nothingness,  and  that  he  cannot  live  without  him;  men  who,  if 
they  serve  the  trader  are  served  out — if  they  serve  the  public  weal 
are  treated  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  ecjually  matter  of  course  and  un- 
meaning, as  it  is  void  of  intrinsic  use,  in  a  word  delusive,  vain,  empty, 
and  a  blight ;  the  principle,  however,  is  the  simple  evaporation  of 
spirit  from  the  surface  after  permeating  the  texture  of  the  paper,  when 
applied  to  the  back — and  leaving,  in  such  evaporation,  sufficientlv  well 
modified  matter  behind  as  effecU  the  desired  end ;  many  trashy  at- 
tempts at  which  have  been  formed  of  camphor  and  other  powerless 
and  objectionable  agents  before  for  sale.  Let  us  now  examine  for 
the  painter  in  water  colour  the  present  state  of  bis  art,  iU  wants, 
wishes,  and  hopes ;  its  history,  origin  and  present  usage,  open  as  it  is 
like  oil,  from  nis  not  being  bis  own  manipulator,  to  every  trick  of 
trade. 

Of  tempera,  so  lone  and  so  beautifully  practised  in  Greece,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  confused,  much  less  identified  with  distemper,  from 
which  it  markedly  differs  in  vehicle  and  effect,  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  has 
given,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  better  his- 
tory and  description  with  more  elaborate  authority  than  I  can  presume 
on,  or  the  space  of  this  Journal  permits.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  permanent  species  of  painting,  very  brilliant  in  effect 
and  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  received  among 
us;  and  1  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  to  be  wished  for  improvement 
in  the  amusements  of  our  amateurs  and  occupation  of  our  artists  of 
the  lighter  class,  or  a  more  delicate  one  either  for  our  females,  than 
tempera  paintine  on  artificial  marble  slabs.  The  chief  defects  of  the 
art,  as  handed  (^wn  to  us  by  ancient  historians, — ^however,  much  vrbat 
Plutarch  says  casually  and'  defusively  may  be  relied  upon  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  gossiping  twaddle  and  bookmaking  detail  of  Pliny, 
who  in  all  probability  was  in  the  constant  pay  of  some  Longman  ol  his 
day, — were  the  use  of  the  yolk  abounding  lu  colour,  and  snlphu*  in 
lieu  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  the  disposition  of  that  agent  to  s;ale 
or  crack,  and  these  are  real  defects  indeed ;  but,  acetic  acid  and  sigar 
candy,  pure  boracic  acid  and  ether,  or  both,  might  do  more  tnan 
liquorish-toothed  jujubes,  a  trashy  mixture  of  East  Indian  gim, 
jujubes,  currants  and  lump  sugar  do  for  Sir  William  Newton  in  liei  of 
more  simple,  dignified  and  intelligent  agents;  by  the  bye,  why  not 
enquire  about  the  nature  of  sugar  candy,  Sir  William  ? — Ask  Etty ! 

The  Egyptians  evidently  painted  much  and,  in  their  way,  wel  in 
tempera,  and  in  all  probability  were  the  discoverers  of  it,  and  tley, 
like  the  Greeks,  varnished  with  wax;  with  reference  to  whici  1 
would  ask— does  it  follow,  of  necessity,  that  what  Plutarch  descrbes 
as  **  cera  punica  in  oleo  lique/acta"  should  have  really  been  bleacled 
wax  ?  ^  Plutarch  would  have  described,  and  his  Latin  followers  suRly 
reiterated,  the  cera  alba  or  cera  decolorata  by  some  definite  langu^e 
if  the  wax  had  beeu  bleached  at  all.  I  would  also  enquire  whetter 
many  Egyptian  paintings,  very  beautiful  in  aspect  to  the  inexperienoKl 
eyes  of  some  travellers,  might  not  be  indebted  greatly  to  mere  contrmt 
for  that  beauty  as  to  effect,  and  to  density  of  body  for  their  permanence  ? 
giving  thereby  a  false  idea  of  the  permanence  of  the  vehicle.  Sooe 
Chinese  paintings,  at  a  hasty  view,  are  equally  beautiful,  though  mee 
trash — real  Poonah  daubings  as  to  art,  because  of  this  contrast  of  densi, 
unsoftened,  unblended  purple  and  gold,  gaudy  yellow  and  scarle, 
deep  blick  and  sky  •blue;   while  the  pigment  must  be  changeable 

tf   Newman. 

7  In  this  translation,  therefore,  of  "  cera  Pnnlca  In  oleo  Uqaefacto,**  we  most  differ  wttl 
Mr.  C.  L.  £astlake*s  report.  In  which  It  is  translated  white  wax  i  now  surely  cera  albi 
would  hare  been  used,  or  cera  Candida— in  fact  there  waa  no  paxidty  of  language— cen 
depnrata,  cera  purificata,  or  aoroe  expression  to  define  or  express  bleached  wax.  Vitru- 
Tins  waa  probably  his  authority,  and  Vitrueiua  used  the  expression  aa  a  mlgarlam  equally 
auplicd  to  red  wax.  Cera  Punica  I  hiunbly  conceive  could  only  be  properly  translated  oe 
spoken  of  aa  *  Punic  or  Carthaginian  wax  in  lu  natural  state  ;*  and,  en  passant,  I  may 
here  notice  a  very  ignorant,  silly  thing  transmitted  to  Mr.  Eaatlake,  ri«.  a  recommenda- 
tion  to  use  '*  salt  of  Urter,  cream  of  tarter,  or  soluble  tarter,"  as  synonymes  for  one  and 
the  same  end,  when,  equally  as  to  language  and  chcmiatry,  they  are  different  things— op- 
positcs  and  Ineflldcnt;  cansUc  ammonia  being  the  proper  agent  tot  malcing  wax  soap,  or^ 
f  potts  most  be  used,  caustic  not  carbonated  potas. 
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odeed  not  to  ttandi  beiog.  unlike  our  tbio  tints  and  mere  washttf,  io 
fact,  lolid  bodies  of  colour  literally  dredged  oponi  not  mixed  witb  the 
vehicle  I— a  species  of  paintioff  followed  alto  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Peru.  I  question,  also,  whether  Dary  was  quite  correct  as  to 
EjBprptian  aznre.  A  blue  pigment  may  be  made,  of  course,  by  fluxing 
flint,  copper  filings,  &c^  but  it  is  a  poor,  weak,  drossy,  bodyless  frit  of 
little  worth ;  no  painter  of  the  present  day  would  use  it  twice ;  indeed, 
Davy,*'  roaugre  tne  cackle  of  the  F,R.S.  tribe,  though  of  brilliant  mind 
and  ingenious,  was  infinitely  more  practical  and  practicable  on  salmon 
fishing  tban  on  painting ;  od  good  living  than  on  the  arts. 

Distemper  painting  now  claims  our  notice;  and  comet  strictly 
wiihln  the  express  position  laid  down  in  my  first  paper,  viz.,  that  while 
oil  painting  mast  place  its  reliance  on  the  vehicle  used,  water  paintinff 
must  rely  only  on  the  individual  permanence  of  its  pigment,  to  which 
may  be  added,  in  the  cases  of  tempera  and  distemper,  its  varnish. 
The  best  vehicle  for  distemper  is  unquestionably  parchment  size, 
which  though  inferior  to  solutions  of  isinglass  in  colour  and  ior 
glazing  has  none  of  the  chilling  or  setting  powers  of  it,  and  only 
requires  precautions  to  be  taken  against  cracking  from  its  drying 
power,*  of  which  the  use  of  sugar  candy  is  the  most  efficient,  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  bearine-out  is  also  achieved  by  it;  and  the 
painting  may  not  only  be  looked  upon,  when  dry,  but  looked  into ;  its 
very  base  and  inmost  core  is  open — deep,  clothy,  rich,  and  full.  Lakes 
and  carmine  should  never  be  used  a  second  time;  carmine  and  scarlet 
lake  deteriorate  by  every  wetting  with  distilled  water  alone,  that  is, 
go  back  to  the  purple  hue  of  the  cochineal,  and  only  two  means  exist 
to  prevent  it ;  either  to  use,  as  formerly,  a  purpIe*toned  carmine,  the 
ne  plu$  ultra  of  Quvton  Morveau  or  Gay  Lussac's  day ;  or,  in  using  the 
present  butterfly  o^  art,  carried  to  excess  in  the  scarlet  tone  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  a  fugitive  yellow,  to  keep  up  that  tone  by  using  on  the 
palette,  as  the  flower  painter  does,  citric  acid,  and  still  better  citric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  in  very  minute  Quantities;  the  same 
minute  quantity  of  ohosphate  of  lime  (not  burned  bones  as  for  oil,  but 
the  artificial  phospnate,)  will  retain  the  purple  tone  as  long  as  any 
modem  water  painting  will  last  or  can  last.  Barytic  sulphate  white 
— commonlv  called  permanent  or  often  consUnt  white — not  the 
native  sulphate,  which  some  anserine  scribe,  delighted  with  his  grey 
**  goose  auill,"  suggested  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Pine  Arts 
in  the  Athensum  some  time  back,  but  that  which  any  respectable 
colourman  would  use  for  his  cakes— should  be  used  In  delicate  pic- 
tures and  retouchings,  while  good  German  kremnitz  suffices  for  others, 
but  requires  very  rapid  varnishing,  not  being  itself  permanent*  The 
use  of  barytic  white,  however,  is  never  fortunate  in  effect  if  impure 
or  £t  all  iron-tainted  water  be  employed ;  for,  this  turns  It  foxy. 

Bisteniper,  without  a  question,  has  manifold  good  qualities  for  de« 
corUlve  purposes;  and  as  many  of  the  Venetian  matters,  and  in  the 
bes.  days  of  art,  employed  distemper  in  the  highest  order  of  pictures, 
twc  modern  imitations  of  which  1  have  before  spoken  of  as  executea 
by  Bonniogton  and  Mr.  Henderson  in  Paris,  I  am  yet  to  be  informed 
wbf  the  junction  of  distemper  and  oil,  in  one  paintine,  should  be  aban- 
doted?  The  luce  de  deritro  of  a  white  ground  of  Cornish  porcelain 
dat,  washed  until  clean,  white  and  silky,  would,  in  such  cases,  pro- 
duce that  grand  effect,  that  tone,  that  cleaniess  and  beauty  which  oil 
aloie  can  never  reach ;  and  the  glazing  in  oil,  as  a  real  varnish,  pro- 
tect you  from  the  chief  evil  of  water  painting— viz.,  the  tion-perma- 
neice  of  many  colours  where  all  ought  to  be  ultramarines  in  power. 

Much  as  I  admire  fresco  in  the  mighty  hall  and  majestic  dome ;  much 
asl  think  fresco  practice  will  improve  the  arts;  durable  as  1  know  it  is, 
anl  practised  well  and  successfully  as  I  am  sure  it  nill  be  ere  long ;  I 
an  still  bound  to  confess  I  believe  tempera,  distemper,  and  oil  will 
inloitely  suit  us  better,  be  more  pleasing  to  the  general  eye,  be  more 
pa;ronised,  more  profitable,  and  ultimately  more  beneficial  to  man. 

Wax  painting,  of  course,  I  exclude  from  present  consideration.  It 
it  very  beautiful  and  very  permanent  in  proper  atmospheres;  andcer- 
tdnly  well  adapted  fur  mural  decoration,  lu  the  vestibules  and  por- 
tcos  of  the  ancient  Balbec  or  Palmyra,  in  Carthage  or  Herculaneum 
qually grand;  and,  imperishable  in  the  chambers  of  the  pyramids, but 


a  Snch  I  am  aurare,  !•  high  trtftson,  aod  in«f  nilM  a  honiet*a  neat,  of  tbta  I  am  nek* 
eta.  Davy  waa  highly  gifUni,  Ingvuioua,  aiid  ohovry  t  but,  taring  hit  decompoaiUoo  of 
,bif  olkallea  -by  tucb  agency  aa  Baron  Born  had  not  potaetacd,  and  therefore  could  only 
luggeat  ibe  facta — be  waa  practical  and  pracUcable  iu  nothing  elae ;  and  in  the  tenlth  of 
hia  aaanmed  name  applied  to  Mt,  Field,  the  author  of  Chrooiotography,  to  attlat  him  In 
■  getting  iron  from  laplt  inxuli.'  Mr.  Field  it  atill  liring,  and  hit  grey  haira  haira  too  re- 
apectable  for  the  tplulterert  about  l>ary  to  impugn  bin  veracity }  but  more  anon,  when 
Dr.  Farada/  and  his  wether^btll  tingle  about  the  **  Davy  lamp"  come  fairly  before  nie, 
then  thia  untvarrantable  data-leia  aaaertion  thall  have  Justice,  justice  of  the  Shylock 
school,  to  a  hair.  In^feed,  the  animus  ia  simply  this— aooiething  must  be  said  on  emerg- 
ing from  his  mission  to  the  tollivries,  and  Davy,  the  immortal  Davy's  mantle  is  the  pano* 
ply  and  ahield.  The  man  of  theory  pockets  hia  fea  for  aayiug  a  practical  nothing ;  but 
Mnafit  ht  muat,  as  the  the  ministers  godaead. 

9  More  than  half  the  nonsensical  praises  lavished  on  the  Chinese  flexible  vamlahcs 
originate  In  Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  many  of  their  very  bad  onea  are  flexible  mcrdy  be* 
oaot«  augor  candy  is  aaed  In  the  colouring  beneath,  which  therefore  cannot  crack. 


in  the  name  of  common  sense,  I  ask,  what  figure  will  it  cut  in  Come* 
Kos's  vety  admirable  $iluaiion  for  a  palaee  ?  How  will  it  look  near 
Sir  John  Cowan's  candle  shop,  in  defiance  of  Gresbam's  name  or 
Bang's  flowery  festoons,  fat  grfflns  and  incomprehensible  shapes  of 
nameless  things,  neither  seen  m  the  earth  or  the  sea,  in  the  heavens  or 
the  regions  below  ?  Can  it  t>e  supposed  possible  that,  in  seven  yeai^ 
the  smoke  and  filth  and  cent,  per  cent,  degradatiou  of  the  city  of 
London  should  leave  his  yellows,  and  greens  and  reds,  and  blues  visi- 
ble at  all  except  as  the  finger  posts  of  scorn  ?  But  Sang  probably  fol- 
lows the  Turner  school,  and  they  will  last  *'  his  time.''  Oh,  that  he 
had  t>een  patronized  by  persons  of  more  faith — yea,  a  little  more 
faith,  and  a  thousand  sovereigns  down  had  shone  brighter  far  than 
Indian  red;  and,  Sang's  important  secrets  burst  forth  in  more  than 
meteor  glare ;  then,  indeed,  might  high  art  have  hidden  her  head 
beneath  ner  vest  and  sat  like  "Patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at 
grief;"  but.  Sang  was  right  thus  far ;  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  volunteer 
with  "mofg  fightinff  and  no  pay;"  for  as  the  Spanish  proverb  says — 
"there  is  a  fig  at  Rome  for  him  who  gives  advice  when  not  asked^  or 
gives  more  than  he  is  asked/or.^* 

Looking  to  men,  manners,  and  things  of  real  life— things  as  Nature 
made  them  or  as  they  are,  for  I  detest  polished  frippery  as  much  as 
learned,  pious,  philanthropic,  or  artistic  afiectation — ^I  hate  the  trum* 
pery  fig  leaf  of  Haydon's  Curse***  equally  witb  the  unnatural  and  mon- 
strously denuded  Omphale  at  Gwydyr  House ;  looking  at  things  as 
they  are  in  actual  life,  ninety  persons  out  of  every  hundred  stand  too 
close  to  all  pictures :  how  disgusting  then  the  general  effect  of  the 
fresco  miut  be*-I  mean  the  genuine  fresco,  not  the  frittered-away. 
temp<tra-toaded  dowdy  of  a  small  apartment — to  such  a  near-sighted 
race! 

I  now  repeat  the  axiom,  that  with  reference  to  permanence,  water 
colour  must  place  no  reliance  whatever  upon  media,  but  wholly  and 
solely  on  the  individual  permanence  of  each  pigment  wherever  such 
can  be  attained,  or,  on  subsequent  varnish :  water  colour  may,  with 
glazing,  become  an  approach  to  oil  effect,  but  except  in  such  cases  as 
those  spoken  of  before,  viz.,  a  mixed  style,  never  can  equal  it*  Still 
may  greater  richness,  bearing  out  and  effect,  be  gained  when  colour- 
men  advance  a  step  beyond  A,  B,  C. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  ordinary  cakes  now  made  by  three  ^*  of 
the  maker.*,  both  neatly  and  free  from  that  miserable  mixture  of  trash 
common  thirty  years  ago :  the  late  Mr.  Reeves  used  to  boast  that  hit 
colours  roashed  ir^nitely  better  than  those  of  other  men ;  and  well  they 
might,  Windsor  soap  was  a  very  conspicuous  ingredient,  and  Windsor 
soap  washes  neatly  enough,  a  slight  dash  of  water  will  wash  it  ouL 
The  chief  defects  of  cake  colours  are,  the  total  want  of  "  bearing  out 
powers,"  when  dry;  and  total  absence  of  all  "  resisting"  or  presenra* 
tive  power  in  the  com  pound ;  so  that  scarlet  carmine  becomes  purple, 
in  fact  depreciated  by  the  making  and  northless^  if  used,  from  the 
palette  a  second  time ;  hence  miniature  and  flower  painters  have  each 
their  nostrums,  like  Sir  William  Newton's  solution  of  jujubes,  t>etter 
adapted  to  the  mouth  than  the  pencil,  and  bespeaking  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  stomach  tban  the  head ;  or  Mister 
Bartholomew's  colour  cups,  adapted  to  nothing  earthly  beside ;  for 
these  are  marked  blue  esquire,  yellow  esquire,  green  esquire,  and  so 
forth, — and  yet  Bartholomew,  maugre  this  weakness  of  our  nature,  is 
a  man  of  unquestionable  talent,  and  by  supplying  what  the  colourman 
ought  to  have  supplied  before  band — produces  fine  work, — ^flowers 
which  miglit  have  deceived  King  Solomon's  bees,  and  placed  his  far- 
famed  wisdom  at  a  discount. 


WlLH£LM  DE  WlNT£&TON. 


November  8, 1844. 


I  o  To  shear  the  roaivklah  aSectatloo  and  mere  caprice  of  such  pseudo-delicacy— «  gto* 
tleman  who  had  Just  been  descanting  on  the  indecency  of  a  certain  node  figtire  in  a  ftne 
picture  and  realty  divnideii  subject,  «rcot  to  prayers  la  the  cathedral  at  Uoooln  with  bis 
daughters,  over  tne  dooneav  of  which  an  immense  casUng,  In  high  relief,  of  the  dveda  of 
Sodom  aud  Gomorrha  stands  too  conspicuous  to  pass  unseeu.  O  temp(»«  !  O  mores  * 
The  authorities  would  hMve  been  petrlAed  If  an  engraving  of  such  a  thing  had  appeared  In 
a  boolc.  or  had  It  been  painted  on  canvaa,  while  that  which  had  nothing  Impure  la  U  g«v* 
real  offence}  veritably,  we  have  academical  as  well  aa  polemical  Agoewa,  and  (be  artiatic 
aa  well  aa  dramatic  Miaa  Nancy. 

I I  Newman,  WInsnr  and  Newton,  and  Boberson ;  the  rest  may  be  taken  by  the  l«aip  at 
twenty.five  per  cent,  discount  for  sale,  with  an  extra  five  percent,  for  the drawlug auua«r*a 
recom  meudation  • 


laoM  Ships.— The  National  states,  that  ihe  Goremment  proposes  to  permit 
the  tmporution  of  iron  ships,  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  francs  the  100  kilo* 
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THE  HIMAI-AYA  FUNNEL, 
F6r  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  Registered  purevani  to  Act  of  Par* 
liament,  6^7  Fie*  c.  65.    Sole  Proprietors,  James  Boyd  and  Son^ 
78»  IVeibeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 

Fig.  1.  Pig.  2. 

The  principle  upon  which 
this  apparatus  is  constructed, 
is  that  of  conducting  the 
smoke  through  apertures  in 
the  tides  of  the  chimney  shaft; 
into  an  outer  case  of  consider- 
able length,  which  extends 
above  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
and  is  opeu  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  the  chimney  shaft 
itself  being  perfectly  closed  at 
the  top.  A  current  of  air 
thus  passes  vertically  through 
the  outer  case ;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  an  established 
law,  both  of  pneumatics  and 
hydraulics,  that  when  two  cur- 
rents of  fluid  matter  passing 
in  the  same  direction,  but  in  separate  channels,  arrive  at  any  point  of 
confluence,  the  stronger  current  draws  along  in  its  course,  ana  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  own  velocity,  the  weaker  current :  so  the 
force  of  the  wind,  which  cheeks  in  other  instances  the  action  of  a 
chimney  draught,  in  this  is  made  to  produce  a  stronger  draught  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  violence  with  which  it  bUiws.  Whether 
the  wind  blows  uproards  or  downwards  through  the  outer  case  the 
efl«*ct  is  the  same,  as  the  chimney  shaft  is  closed  at  the  top.  The 
Himalaya  Funnel  thus  becomes  a  perfect  wind  guard,  equally  appli- 
cable fur  increasing  the  draught,  whether  exposed  to  horizontal  or 
vertical  currents  of  wind;  and  will  therefore  remedy  the  largest  class 
of  smoky  chimneys,  whieh  are  those  arising  from  high  winds  and 
downward  currents,  produced  by  adjacent  buildings  of  greater  eleva- 
tion, or  by  any  other  external  cause;  and  for  all  such  defects  it  must 
be  an  infallible  remedy.  The  conical  projection  upon  the  funnel  a 
few  inches  below  the  exterior  case  (see  Engravings)  is  intended  to  in- 
crease the  effect  of  horizontal  currents  of  air,  by  deflecting  them  up- 
wards between  the  funnel  and  the  exterior  case,  at  the  same  angle  at 
which  they  strike  upon  the  said  projf>ction,  and  thereby  assist  the 
efliux  of  the  smoke ;  but  no  air  passes  into  the  interior  funnel,  either 
at  the  conical  projection  or  elsewhere.  And  in  order  still  further  to 
increase  the  ettect  of  horizontal  currents  of  air,  the  conical  projection 
on  the  top  edge  of  the  outer  case  (figure  2)  may  also  be  used  when 
required.  The  Funnel  may  be  constructed  of  zinc,  iron,  or  other 
metals.  It  is  extremely  simple — notliableto  derkugement — is  readily 
swept  by  the  ordinary  machine— effectually  excludes  rain — and  being 
perlectly  devoid  of  machinery,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  aU 
revolving  chimney  tops  or  cowls,  which  are  liable  to  continual  de- 
rangement by  their  exposure  to  the  weather. 


THE  HERMETIC  CHIMNEY  VALVE, 

For  Prerenting  Downward  Draughts  in  Chimneys  when  without  a  Firt^ 

Registered  pursuant  to  Jlct  of  Parliament^  6  4*  7  Viet.  c.  65.    Sole 

Proprietors,  James  Boyd  and  Son,  of  Welbsck  Street,  Lomdon. 

The  inventors  propose  to  substitute  the  Hermetic  Chimney  Valve, 

which  is  very  simple  and  efficacious,  for  the  imperfect  smoke  doors 

hitherto  fitted  to  register  stoves,  which  have  proved  totally  inade- 

3uate  to  exclude  from  chimneys,  out  of  use,  the  intolerable  nuisance  of 
bwnward  draughts,  and  the  accompanying  annoyaoees  of  sulpbnreoos 
smell,  smoke,  soot,  &c.  This  evil  so  much  complained  of,  but  hitherto 
so  imperfectly  remedied,  is  partiealarly  foond  to  prevail  where  two 
or  more  chimneys  are  connected  with  one  apartment,  or,  more  fre« 
quentl)',  where  two  or  more  apartments,  each  having  a  chimney,  oooi* 
iDunicate  with  each  other.  In  such  cases,  the  air  withdrawn  bf  a  fire 
burning  in  one  cliimney,  instead  of  belne  replaced  by  fresh  air  from 
the  staircase  or  interior  passages  of  the  building,  is  more  readily  snp- 
plied  by  the  nearest  chimney  shaft,  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  air  is  greater  than  the  warmed  air  of  the  apartment,  and  dms 
downward  draught  is  produced.  In  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  this 
can  alone  be  prevented  by  effectoally  closing  the  ctksniey  tbrMgh 
which  the  air  b  found  to  descend ;  btit,  owing  to  the  estrcBM 


of  atmospheric  air,  it  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  difiSeulty  to  contrive  a 
chimney  door  (though  many  expensive  plans  have  been  tried)  com- 
binine  the  requisite  accuracy  of  construction,  with  duralnlity  and  per- 
fect freedom  of  working,  after  exposure  to  smoke,  soot,  damp,  &c. 
These  desiderata,  however,  the  Hermetic  Chimney  Valve  will  be 
found  fully  to  afford,  at  a  moderate  expense ;  and  being  constructed 
without  hinges  or  fastenings  of  any  description,  it  cannot  possibly 
become  corroded  or  unsound— may  be  readily  cleansed  from  any  de- 
posit of  soot — is  capable  of  application  to  any  chimney,  without  alte- 
ration or  removal  of  the  stove  in  use ;  and,  as  regards  durability,  is 
confidently  stated  to  be  indestructible.  By  the  use  of  the  Hermetic 
Chimney  Valve,  the  advantage  of  an  open  chimney  will  be  combined 
with  the  facility  of  effectually  closing  tne  flue  at  pleasure,  in  cases 
where  a  downward  current  of  cold  air  is  found  to  prevail ;  and  this 
invention  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  domestic  comfort  of  those  houses 
where  these  annoyances  at  present  exist,  which,  while  they  are  un- 
pleasant to  all,  are  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  the  valetudinarian  and  the 
invalid. 


Description  of  the  Drawings. — (a  a)  are  two  semi-circular  pieces 
of  cast  iron,  the  angular  edge  (b)  of  the  one  being  ground  and  fitted 
air-tight  into  the  groove  (c)  on  the  edge  of  the  othf*r,  and  the  two 
pieces  when  together  form  a  circular  valve,  the  circumference  of  which 
(D  D)is  ground  into  the  groove  (e)  in  the  plate  (f). 

The  position  of  the  whole,  when  together,  is  shown  in  the  prespec- 
tive  view  (G.)  The  plate  (f)  is  intended  to  be  so  fixed  horizontallv 
into  tlie  brickwork  of  a  cliimney,  that  the  circular  hole  therein  shall 
be  the  only  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  the  valve  (a  a) 
is  intended  to  close  up  the  opening  in  an  air-tight  manner  when  the 
chimney  is  out  of  use  :  the  valve  being  in  two  pieces,  may  be  readily 
removed  from  the  chimney  by  the  handles  or  knobs  (h  h)  through  the 
opening  in  the  plate  (f)  when  required,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping 
the  chimney,  or  lighting  a  fire. 


J0NES*8  PENDANT  GAS  LAMP. 

Registered  under  the  Act  for  the  Protection  of  jlrtides  of  VHtity. 
James  Jones,  of  Bow  Street,  Gas  Engineer,  Proprietor. 

( Communieated  by  the  Inventor.) 
This  mode  of  homing  gas,  to  whieh  the  inventor  directs  attention, 
is  the  subject  of  a  registration,  and  presents  a  system  of  discharging 
the  deleterious  gases,  in  manv  respects  superior  to  all  TentUaled  gas 
lights  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is  peeuliariy  adapted  for  consuan- 
hig  gtm  hfgMy  eaibonized  by  Mr.  Lowe's  paCeat  process  of  BtpChalif  - 
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ing,  owing  to  its  being  raised  to  a  hieb  temperature  previouslj  to  com* 
biistion  at  tbe  bamer.  It  is  intended  to  ase  in  conjunction  witli  this 
light  tbe  earthenware  pipe  and  conical  glasses  patented  by  Mr.Granty 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  more  rapid  discbarge  of  tbe  vitiated  air* 
and  also  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  radiated  beat  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  metallic  pipes.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  aocompaojing 
diagrams,  that  not  only  are  tbe  products  of  combustion  completely 
discharged,  but  tbe  apartment  in  which  the  light  is  fixed  is  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  kept  at  anv  degree  of  temperature  at  pleasure.  &ck 
draught  is  avoided  by  the  construction  of  the  external  wind-guardS| 
thus  insuring  an  atmosphere  at  once  healthy  and  under  perfect  control. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  this  mode  of  lighting  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  public  building  or  a  private  apartment^  any  quantity  of 
light  being  obtainable  from  one  focal  point. 

Description. 
Fig.  1  is  a  front  elevation,  and  fig.  2  a  tide  elevation  of  this  lamp 
and  its  appendages.  A  is  a  compound  burner  consisting  of  three 
burners  on  the  Argand  principle,  arranged  in  one  plane,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce one  strong  column  of  li^ht,  as  shown  in  the  separate  plan  of  this 
part  of  tbe  apparatus  given  in  fig  3.    B  B  are  two  tubes,  which  con* 


duct  the  gas  from  tbe  supply-pipe  downwards  to  tbe  jets  of  the 
burner. 

C^  C  C*  are. three  bulb-shaped  glass  chimneys  rising  one  above 
tbe  other,  and  resting  just  below  their  greatest  diameters,  on  rings 
D^  D'  D*,  which  are  connected  to  the  supply  pipe,  E  E,  which  are 
pendant  from  the  roof,  and  common  to  all  three.  A  plan  of  the  lowest 
ring,  D  S  is  given  in  fig.  8.  The  top  of  each  of  the  two  lower  chimneys* 
C^C  ,  rises  a  little  way  within  the  chimney  immediately  above  it; 
tbe  height  to  which  each  is  so  raised  being  adjustable  at  pleasure  bf 
means  of  the  thumb-screws  a  a.  Within  each  of  the  rii^s,  D*  and 
D»,  there  is  an  inner  ring,  FS  fig.  4,  which  encircles  and  serves  to 
keep  steady  tbe  tops  of  the  chimneys,  C*  and  C  The  top  of  tbe 
cbimnev  C*  is  also  encircled  and  steadied  by  a  similar  ring^  F',  which 
is  attached  by  radial  arms  to  the  funnel  G. 

H  is  a  ventilating  head,  or  cap,  which  is  inserted  between  tbe 
ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  the  lamp  is  bung  and  tbe  floor  of  the 
apartment  above.  It  has  openings  on  the  under  side  which  corres- 
pond with  similar  openings  in  the  fly*plate  K.  The  ornamental  face 
plate  is  represented  in  fig.  5.  K  is  the  fly-plate,  by  turning  which 
round,  by  means  of  the  knob  6,  the  different  apertures  are  opened  or 
cloeedi  and  either  wholly  or  partiallyi  at  pleasure,  L  is  a  pipe,  which 
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is  carried  from  the  head  H  in  a  lateral  direetion  through  the  wall  M, 
to  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  metal  funnel  G,  opens  into  a  pipe  N«  which,  paasing  up  the 
centre  of  the  head  H,  tarns  oflTat  a  rieht  angle*  and  terminates  in  the 
windgoard,  (fig.  2  a)  on  the  outside  or  the  hoildiog. 

While  the  more  immediate  products  of  combustion  pass  away 
through  the  chimneys  C,  funnel  G,  and  pipe  N,  the  heated  and 
▼itiated  air  of  the  apartment  escapes  through  the  openings  in  the 
ventilating  head  H,  along  the  pipe  L,  to  the  wiudguard  S. 

P  is  a  small  conical  draught-pipe,  which  is  carried  from  the  out- 
side of  the  building  through  the  ventilating  head  H,  into  the  funnel- 
pipe  N,  terminating  just  beyond  the  right  angular  bend  of  the  latter. 
The  cold  air  rushing  through  this  pipe  serves  to  impart  a  great  in- 
crease of  velocity  to  the  column  of  heated  air  and  vapours  escaping 
through  the  tube. 

R  is  an  opening  for  the  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  any  heated 
air  which  may  accumulate  between  the  ceiling  ana  floor. 

T  is  a  ring  by  which  both  the  outer  and  inner  pipes  are  joined;  an 
edge  view  of  it  is  given  in  fig.  9. 

S  (fig.  2a)  is  an  external  cover  or  windsuard,  affixed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pioe  L|  by  which  any  back  draught  U  prevented.  A  section  of 
this  winuguard  on  the  lined  d,  is  given  separately  in  fig.  fi,  and  a  sec* 
tion  of  it  on  the  line  e  r,  in  fig.  7. 


REGISTER   OF   NEW   PATENTS. 

(Under  tbli  iMul  w«  propoae  firlnr  «lM*ncti  of  tb*  ■ptdAcstloiM  of  all  th*  moAt  Im. 
Dortoot  patcota  as  Uiay  are  euroltod.  If  any  addUtional  InfonnaUoa  be  rcqnirad  aa  to  aoy 
palrat,  uie  aame  may  b«  obulaed  by  applying  to  Mr.  LAXTON  at  tbt  Ofllct  of  tbia 
jfoURNAL.) 

VENTILATION  BY  GAS  U«HTS. 

Donald  GaAicr,  of  Greenwich,  Esq.,  for  ••  JmpropetaentM  applicable  to  the 
vemiUatiam  of  apartments  in  which  gae  and  other  eombuttible  mattere  are  eon- 
immed  fry  f^f/ton.'*— Granted  April  18 ;  Enrolled  October  18, 1841. 

The  improvements  consist  of  a  mode  of  eonatructing  and  arranging  certain 
apparatus  In  connexion  with  gas  or  other  burners,  whereby  the  products  of 
combustion  may  be  carried  off*,  and  the  apartmenu  in  which  such  burners  are 
situate  efiectually  ventilated  ;  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  may  also  by 
means  of  these  improvements  be  maintained  uniform  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
heated  and  foul  air  which  rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room  will  be  carried 
off  by  means  of  my  improved  apparatus,  which  will  be  found  more  particu- 
larly useful  and  advantageous  when  burners  which  give  out  considerable  heat 
and  a  Urge  body  of  flame  are  used,  as  is  the  case  with  most  centre  lighU 
constructed  on  the  Boccius  or  Bude  piinciple,  in  which  metallic  tubes  ars  em- 
ployed to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
gases  and  other  products  arising  from  the  combustion  of  earburetted  hydro- 
gen gas  injuriously  act  upon  and  destroy  these  meUUic  tubes  even  when  they 
are  maile  of  copper.  Metal  is  also  so  good  a  conductor  of  heat  that  tubes 
made  of  this  material  are  liable  to  get  overheated,  and  would  ignite  any  in- 
flammable  substance  that  might  be  contiguous  hereto.  The  object  of  the 
present  invenUon  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  and  to 
effect  this  object  the  inventor  proposes  to  employ  pipes  made  of  earthenware 
or  stoneware  to  conduct  the  products  of  comliostion  away  from  the  burners. 
This  material  is  not  only  a  bad  conductur  of  heat,  but  It  may  be  heated  to  a 
very  high  temperature  without  danger;  moreover,  it  is  not  liable  to  oxyda- 
tton*  or  to  be  otherwise  injuriously  acted  upon  by  the  carbonic  acid  or  other 
gases  arising  from  the  flame.  Tlie  patentee  employs  either  the  Bude  Kght, 
the  Boccius  light,  or  any  other  in  which  there  is  a  large  body  of  flame  and 
consequently  great  heat,  and  suspends  it  from  the  ceiling  in  the  ordinary  man- 

ner. 

The  upi«r  end  of  the  ordinary  glass  chimney  is  inserted  a  short  distance, 
about  half  an  inch  rather  more  Utan  less,  into  the  lower  end  of  the  lowermost 
conical  chimney,  and  the  upper  end  of  this  btter  is  inserted  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  next  and  so  on,  the  upper  end  of  the  uppermost  conical  chimney  being 
inserted  into  the  opening  In  the  earthen  or  stoneware  tube  in  the  ceiling,  By 
this  means  the  products  of  combustion  are  effectually  prevented  from  escap- 
ing into  the  room,  and  a  constant  draught  of  the  heated  and  foul  air  is  kept 
np  into  the  interior  parU  of  the  chlmnies  at  all  tlie  juncUons  and  also  through 
a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling  into  a  chamber  surrounding  the  pipe.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are,  as  before  stated,  carried  up  into  the  earthen  elbow 
tube,  from  whence  they  pass  along  the  long  straight  tube  made  of  similar 
materials,  and  constructed  In  lengths  of  about  two  feet.  These  lengths  are 
securely  luted  together  with  any  suitable  cement,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
length  ol  tube.  A  metal  ventilating  plate  surrounds  the  aperture  into  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  uppermost  conical  glass  chimney  is  inserted.  This  van- 
tilaitng  plate  is  furnished  with.holes  or  apertures  whereby  the  hot  and  foul 


air  froBi  the  apartment  is  admitted  into  the  space  between  the  metal  tubs  and 
earthen  tube,  and  allowed  to  pau  along  this  annular  space  until  it  ultimataly 
escapes  either  into  a  flue  or  into  the  external  atmosphere  by  means  of  the 
aperture.  The  products  of  combustion  being  conducted  along  the  earthen 
tube  do  not  become  mixed  with  the  heated  air  from  the  apartment  until  both 
are  upon  the  point  of  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  through  the  aperture. 
In  order  further  to  insure  against  any  of  tlie  parts  becoming  overheated  by 
the  heat  arising  from  the  flame  of  the  burner  a  cold  air  pipe,  communicat- 
ing with  the  external  atmosphere,  is  made  to  convey  a  stream  of  cold  air  and 
cause  it  to  impinge  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  metal  jadcet,  and  this 
current  of  cold  air  being  allowed  to  play  freely  all  round  the  whole  extent  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  metal  tube  will  carry  off  the  soperahundtot  heat 
therefrom  and  keep  the  tube  moderately  cool. 

As  the  heat  given  off  from  a  burner  of  magnitude  is  very  considerable,  the 
patentee  proposes  to  utilise  this  beat  for  the  purpose  of  warming  an  adjoining 
apartment.  One  plan  of  effecting  this  object  is  instead  of  carrying  off  the 
products  of  combustion  directly,  as  in  the  former  case,  he  conducts  them  up- 
wards through  the  flooring  of  the  room  above  into  an  earthen  or  other  vessel, 
chamber,  or  stove,  where  they  radiate  tlieir  lieat  and  then  pass  down  another 
earthen  pipe  into  the  horisontal  pipe,  and  finally  escape  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

A  reference  to  the  engravings  in  the  present  Journal,  page  420,  of  a  pendant 
gas  lamp,  registered  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  adopted  Mr.  Orant*s  invention, 
will,  together  with  the  above  abstract,  explain  the  nature  of  this  patent. 

RAILWAY  IMPROVEMBNTS. 

John  MaLViLLB.of  Upper  Harley-sUreet,  Middlesex,  Esq.,  for  **  Imprmfemgnts 
in  the  eanstmetion  and  mode  iff  working  rat/«iay«.**— Granted  April  SO ;  Enrolled 
October  30, 1844. 

The  improvements  are  in  tlie  form  and  eonstruciion  of  the  rails  upon  which 
the  carriages  run,  and  also  in  arrangements  for  increasing  the  adhesion  of  the 
driving  wheels  of  the  engines  to  the  rails ;  for  guiding  and  retaining  the  trains 
upon  the  rails,  and  for  retarding  and  bringing  them  to  rest,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  at  the  passage  of  the  corves ;  likewise  for  diminishing  the 
eflects  of  concussion  and  vibration,  and  for  preventing  the  loss  of  water  at- 
tendant upon  the  ordinary  method  of  connecting  the  water  tank  with  the  feed 
pumps.    The  specification  contains  eight  claims. 

The  first  is  for  an  improved  form  of  rails  on  which  the  carriages  run.  They 
are  formed  of  timber ;  the  npper  surface  is  flat,  with  a  plate  of  iron  for  the 
wheels  to  run  upon,  the  plate  Is  slightly  inclined  at  the  curves  so  that  the 
inner  edge  is  rather  lower  than  the  outer  one.  The  wheels  oi  the  carriage 
are  formed  without  flanges,  but  the  carriage  is  guided  and  retained  un  the 
rails  by  means  of  two  horisontal  wheels  connected  to  the  frame  of  the  car- 
riage and  running  in  a  groove  formed  midway  between  the  rails  by  meana  of 
two  wooden  rails.  At  the  curves  it  is  necessary  to  fix  an  iron  plate  for  the 
gnide  wheels  to  run  along  in  the  inner  si<le  of  the  outer  central  rail. 

The  second  claim  is  for  a  tramway  consisting  of  wooden  sleepers  with  a 
portion  of  the  inner  side  cut  away  at  the  up|ier  edge  to  receive  an  iron  tram 
plate. 

The  third  claim  is  for  increasing  the  adhesion  of  the'driving  wheels ;  the 
wheels  are  formed  of  segments  of  wood  a,  inserted  in  a  cast  iron  boss  or  nave 
b,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  standing  In  a  radiating  direction  and  braced 
together  near  the  circumference  by  two  flat  rings  of  iron  c,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  wheel,  with  pins  d,  passing  through  both  rings  and  secured  by  screaed 


nuts  or  by  rivetting.    To  promote  the  adhesion  th(|per!plieries  of  fhe  wl 
ate  scored  with  minute  oblique  or  transverse  grooves,  or  are  inclcnied  with 
numerous  small  holes,  and  fillet!  in  wiih  a  composition  of  sand  or  *^^^ 
substances  mixed  with  glue  or  other  adhesive  matter ;  the  inventor  has  found 
marine  glue  to  answer  this  purpose  well. 
The  fourth  ckim  is  for  dimUiishing^j^j|i|5^^|0f  vibration  and  concusswn, 
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whleh  the  ptUntw  propoifs  to  aecompHth  In  the  fonowing  mtnner-^boflen 
are  lived  at  one  end  of  the  earriage,  tbej  act  pHncipalty  by  the  elattieily  of 
air.  A  number  of  strong  hollovipberM  of  caootchoue  filled  iHth  compr^aied 
air  ai«  plaeed  in  a  cylinder  attachetl  to  the  fVame  of  tlie  carriage,  and  the 
cylinder  It  eloted  by  a  piston  attached  to  the  spindle  of  the  buffer,  which 
BOvet  In  a  gulda  fiwtd  across  the  month  of  the  cylinder ;  when  any  pressnre 
is  thrown  npon  tlie  buffer  the  spheres,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  air  inclosed 
withhi  them,  as  also  In  some  degree  from  the  elasticity  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  yield  to  the  force  r^  nd  become  compressed,  thereby 
allowhig  the  p4ston  to  advance  farther  Into  the  cylinder,  and  on  the  presnre 
being  reksed  the  buffer  Is  ngain  forced  outward  by  tl>e  expansion  of  the  air. 
Hie  spslngs  for  supporting  one  end  of  the  carriage  are  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple of  constructlorfflhey  consist  of  a  cylinder  open  at  bottom  and  ilxed  be* 
tween  the  axle  guides,  within  this  cylinder  Is  placed  a  hollow  sphere  of  eaoot- 
ehoue  filled  with  compressed  air,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  axle  box  is  fixed  a 
ping  or  piston  which  enters  the  cylinder  and  forms  the  support  upon  which 
tht  sphere  rests. 

The  buffer  springs  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  carriage  are  upon  a  different 
principle,  and  are  constructed  with  a  fiat  drum  or  barrel  mounted  in  beatings 
attached  to  tht  carriage  fhRne  and  containing  within  It  a  strong  helical 
spring,  one  end  of  which  Is  attached  to  the  axis  and  tiie  other  end  to  the 
barrel ;  a  chain  Is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  barrel  and  at  the  other  end  to 
one  arm  of  a  lever  which  turns  upon  a  fulcrum  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  car* 
riage  frame,  the  other  arm  of  the  lever  Is  forked  and  works  upon  the  spindle 
of  the  buffer  between  two  collars  or  ruffs.  The  supporting  springs  at  this 
end  of  tlie  canjage  are  upon  the  same  principle  but  somewhat  differently 
applied,  they  consist  of  two  spring  barrels,  the  axes  of  which  are  supported 
by  the  axle  guide ;  a  chain  attached  to  the  two  barrels  pa«es  over  (he  axle 
box  and  thus  supports  the  carnage. 

The  fifth  claim  is  for  stopping  and  retarding  the  carriages  by  an  Impraved 
break.  It  eoosiats  of  a  block  of  wood  saturated  with  wator  plMcd  in  an  iron 
case  which  Is  open  at  the  bottom,  tho  block  being  retained  in  the  eaae  by 
pins.  The  case  is  moveable  In  strong  iron  gukles  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  carriage,  and  la  connected  by  a  link  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end  of 
which  la  connected  to  a  sere* ,  whereby  the  block  can  be  raised  off  the  rell  or 
pressed  down  upon  it  with  great  force.  A  snpply  of  blocks  are  to  be  kept 
tonslantly  in  a  vessel  of  water  at  the  stations  for  the  porpoae  of  replaeiog 
them  when  they  become  too  dry. 

The  sixth  elaim  Is  for  preventing  the  engines  running  off  tlie  rails  when 
going  round  curves  at  a  great  relodty.  Two  horisontal  wheels  are  attaclicd 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  engine  and  within  tlie  rails,  so  that  the  deviation  of  the 
engine  to  either  side  eausea  the  horisontal  wheel  on  that  side  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  inside  of  the  rail,  these  wheels  are  attached  to  vertical  spindles 
with  levers  for  raising  and  lowering  them. 

The  seventh  claim  is  for  preventhig  aceldents  from  the  engine  or  earriages 
geUing  off  the  rails  at  curves.  It  eonsisU  in  placing  a  preventer  tram  plate 
between  the  rails  and  neariy  dose  to  the  inner  rail,  leaving  a  liule  more  spaca 
between  them  than  is  required  for  the  flanehes  of  the  wheels  In  the  easet 
wiiere  th^  wheels  hare  fianehes. 

The  eighth  claim  Is  for  preventing  the  k>ss  of  water ;  In  lieu  of  the  flexible 
hoae  commonly  used  to  connect  the  tank  with  the  feed  pumpa  an  arrange- 
ment of  meUlUc  pipes  Is  employer],  capable  of  motion  in  all  direeUons. 


8EAS0MIN0  WOOD, 

RoBT.  Dayison,  C.  Em  of  Brick  Lane,  Spitalfields,  and  William  Stminoton, 
C.B.,  of  East  Smithfield,  for  **  J  method  or  melkodi  ^  drying,  ttatonhtg,  tmd 
kardtMng  wood  tmd  oth$r  artkUs  ;  parts  of  which  an  also  appUeabls  to  the  de- 
siccatUm  of  vegetable  substaness  generally.**— Qnnied  April  28;  Enrolled  Sep- 
terober28, 1844. 

The  fint  or  principal  part  of  the  invention  eonslsta  In  drying,  seasoning 
and  hardening  wood  and  other  articles,  among  «(hieh  otiier  articles  are  in- 
cluded generally  all  tilings  made  of  wood  or  chiefly  of  wood,  such  as  ships, 
barges,  punts,  tanks*  &c.  by  means  of  rapid  currents  of  heatetl  air.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  rapid  currents  of  heated  air  are  produced  Is  by  nn  appara- 
tus consisting  of  a  furnace  and  a  series  of  pipes  withinside  of  n  case  of  brick 
work.  On  each  side  of  the  fumacr,  on  a  level  with  the  fire  bars,  is  a  horizon- 
tal  tube,  communicating  with  and  springing  fVom  these  tubes  are  a  seres  of 
18  tubes,  placed  vertically  and  parallel  to  each  other  over  the  furnace.  The 
outer  end  of  one  of  the  horiaontal  tubes  communicates  witfi  a  fan,  or  other 
impelliog  apparatus,  for  driving  a  constant  stream  of  atmospheric  air  through 
the  lubes ;  as  the  air  passes  through  the  tubes  it  becomes  heated  at  a  high 
temperature  and  rushes  out  at  the  farther  end  of  tlie  other  horizontal  tube. 
smd  ta  then  conveyed  to  the  plaos  where  it  is  to  be  applied. 

The  articles  to  be  subjected  to  the  heated  currents  may  be  of  t^ro  sorts  s 
either  such  aa  can  be  hntod  by  external  application  aa  logs,  deals,  and  porta- 
b!e  wooden  articlei  of  all  sorts,  or  such  as  must  hare  the  heated  currents  ap- 


plied Interiorly,  as  aMpa,  tanks,  Ice.  In  the  ease  cf  tlw  foimar  dasa  of  arti- 
cles, they  must  be  placed  in  cloeed  chambeia,  gaBeriss,  vwolta,  or  fluea. 
Theae  chambera  and  other  places  tMj  be  of  any  suitable  form  or  ssagnitode, 
hut  it  Is  recommended  that  they  should  be  built  of  fire  brick,  and  have  double 
doon  or  shuttera  for  Introducing  or  removing  the  wood.  Floes  or  channels 
for  the  heated  kir  amy  be  constructed  In  panllel  linea  either  In  the  Aoon  or 
in  the  upright  walls  of  a  building,  having  narrow  openings  through  which  the 
heated  air  may  issue  In  thin  streams  and  spread  itself  over  the  sorfsce  of  the 
wood.  If  the  opening  are  in  the  floor  the  wood  will  require  to  be  placed  In 
an  upright  position,  but  if  admitted  in  a  horiiontal  direction,  standards  and 
skeleton  shelves  will  be  necessary  to  lay  it  upon.  The  great  object  in  all  cases 
is  to  bring  the  heated  air  as  speedily  as  possible  into  contact  with  the  wood, 
and  to  allow  it,  after  It  has  done  its  office  to  pass  away  as  speedily.  Fbrnacesand 
apparatus  fcr  the  production  of  rapid  currents  of  heated  air  may  be  erected 
to  prepare  any  quantity  of  timber  or  articles  in  wood  at  one  time,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  whate  er  the  else  of  the  outlet  may  be  from  the  aeries 
of  pipes  or  vessels  by  which  the  heat  Is  generated,  an  outlet  of  at  least  equal 
dimensions  is  left  for  the  f^  exit  of  the  air  and  vapoun  thrown  off.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  in  constructing  the  open  spaces  in  the  floor  or  up- 
right walls  for  the  stream  of  heated  air  to  pass  towards  the  timber,  that  the 
superficial  area  of  the  whole  of  them  combined  does  not  exceed  the  outlet  of 
the  principal  outlet  of  the  pipes  at  the  extremity  of  the  furnace  so  that  a  free 
current  of  headed  air  may  be  allowed  to  pass  uniformly  throughout  the  cham- 
bera containing  the  wood  to  be  prepared.  With  respect  to  the  see»nd  class 
of  articles,  namely  those  ahich  must  have  the  heated  air  applied  to  tliem  in- 
ternally, as  ships,  barges,  &c.,  they  must,  before  introducing  the  hot  currents 
of  air,  be  covered  in  from  the  exten  al  atmosphere  and  made  as  air  tight  as 
may  be  cunvenlently  preoticable,  except  at  the  hilat  proridcd  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  hot  air,  ami  the  outlet  for  the  caoape  of  the  hot  air  and  vapours. 

The  tempereture  proper  to  be  given  to  the  air  and  velocity  to  tho  current 
in  each  case  will  depend  on  the  sise,  density,  and  maturity  of  the  wood  to  be 
acted  upon.  The  inventon  find  by  their  experiments  that  wood  generally 
may  be  advantageously  auttjected  to  currents  of  air  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  from  400°  to  500<>  F.  a  hen  the  currenU  are  impelled  at  the  rate  of  100  feet 
per  second.  But  when  the  wood  is  in  a  green  state  it  is  better  to  commence 
at  a  lower  temperature,  say  from  150^  to  200^.  and  gradually  raise  It  to  the 
high  degrees  before  stated  as  the  dessication  proceeds,  an  object  which 
may  In  some  cases  be  facilitated  by  carrying  a  cold  air  drain  from  the 
fanner  or  other  propelling  apparatus  and  attaching  a  damper  to  it,  so  that 
any  quantity  of  cold  air  required  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  hot  current 
may  f^om  time  to  time  be  admitted.  When,  again,  the  wood  is  in  tlie  k>g  or 
unconverted  state  it  should  be  bored  or  angered  out  In  the  centre,  and  tho 
current  of  hot  air  caused  to  traverse  it  as  well  Interioriy  as  exterioriy,  whoreiiy 
much  time  will  be  saved  In  the  process  of  dessication  and  a  more  uniform  re- 
sult obtained.  Woods  treated  In  this  manner  and  with  the  above  modifica- 
tions Mhen  requisite,  part  rapidly  with  their  natural  sap,  and  any  othor 
aqueous  matter  which  they  may  contain,  and  the  fibres  are  brought  closer 
together,  acquiring  thus  more  rigidity  and  strength. 

With  respect  to  the  time  required  to  season  the  wood  upon  this  plan,  much 
must  depend  upon  the  original  state  of  dryness  It  may  be  in,  as  well  aa  Iha 
quality  and  tem|ieraturo  of  the  heated  air  forced  Into  contact  with  It,  and  It 
may  suffice  to  remark  that  Uie  wood  may  safely  remain  thus  exposed  till  any 
escape  of  moisture  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  This  may  be  readily  known 
either  by  applying  a  mirror  or  any  other  polished  surface  to  the  outlet,  or  by 
calculating  ihe  quantity  of  moisture  removed  from  the  wood,  which  will  be 
found  to  range  between  |  and  iV  of  Its  whole  weight.  Fbr  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  more  correctly  the  amount  of  moisture  removed  from  time  to 
time,  where  the  articles  are  placed  In  seasoning  chambers  as  before  described, 
an  opening  should  be  constructed  In  the  chamber  in  any  convenient  poaltion 
through  which  a  specimen  of  the  wood  may  t>e  withdrawn  and  weighed. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  Invention  consists  In  purifying  wood  and  other  ar- 
ticles, as  well  as  drying,  seasoning,  and  hardening  them,  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  combined  action  of  steam  and  of  rapid  currents  of  heated  air ;  and 
the  manner  of  doing  so  is  exempli fie^l  In  the  followtng  description  of  the 
mode  of  treating  wood  which  is  intended  to  bo  made  Into  casks  for  containing 
articles  such  as  beer,  beef,  butter,  &c.  which  would  be  injured  by  any  emana- 
tion of  colouring,  odours,  or  noxious  matters  from  the  wood.  It  is  now  a  fre- 
quent practise  to  steep  such  wood,  when  made  into  staves.  In  cold  water  Ibr 
a  long  period  before  making  them  up,  the  water  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  il  becomes  discoloured  and  foul.  Instead  of  this  the  patentees  place 
the  stages,  or  (4eces  of  wood  of  a  scantling  suitable  for  convenlon  into  staves, 
in  a  close  chamber  piled  edgeways,  either  vertically  or  horixootally.  so  aa  to 
leave  a  bpace  of  about  an  inch  between  every  two  pieces  or  ranges  of  pieces, 
and  then  charge  the  chamber  with  steam  conveyed  Into  It  from  a  boiler,  a  hich 
is  placed  over  the  heating  pipes.  As  the  steam  becomes  condensed  It  is  al- 
lowed to  run  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  a  rapid  current  of 
heated  air  is  then  forced  through  the  chamber  by  the  means  before  explained. 
After  this  ilie  steam  is  once  more  let  on  and  as  it  becomes  condensed  a  raplfl 
current  of  heated  air  is  a  second  time  passed  through.    And  this  alternate 
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procBii  of  ttMnyng  md  t^fkd  air  lnaUng  i>  cnwiintd  larttl  Ihewaitrof  con- 
deosalioD  conmi.  oflF  oolowleM  or  nearly  ao  t  ibe  rapiU  Mrrtni  of  beated  air 
whiek  It  last  uUroducfd  bring  kepi  u^  for  a  cooildaiably  kngir  liana  than  in 
any  of  tba  preeedinx  inatanara. 

The  pMfification  of  wood  and  other  aiUclea  of  vood  by  this  combinaiionof 
the  action  of  steam  and  rapid  air  beating,  is  eflfected  in  Buch  lets  time  and 
mucb  more  eflecioally  than  by  any  other  method  known  to  the  patentees  as 
being  heretofore  in  use. 

The  claim  Is  for  the  employment,  as  herembefbre  described,  of  rapid  cur- 
rents of  beated  air  to  effect  the  drying,  seasoning,  and  hardening  of  wood 
and  other  articles,  and  the  appttcatioD,  as  hereinbefore  eienpliAed,  to  the 
desiccation  of  Tegetable  iuhttancea  generally  of  so  much  of  our  invnUos  aa 
is  applicable  thereto. 


SLATE  COVERING, 
Thomas  Maetin,  of  Withybusb,  HaYerfordwest,  Pembroke*  km  ** 
Improoementt  in  the  conttruetiom  qf  Mlattd  rooft  or  fUtwi,  tanks  vr  eisttriiM  or  re- 
mjfoiri  for  toater,  and  in  pipes,  tubes  or  channels  of  the  same  materials  for  the 
conveyance  ^imi/er.*'— Granted  May  22  \  Enrolled  Not.  22,  1844. 

This  invention  consists  firstly  in  the  construction  of  roofs,  flats  or  iloors*  by 
combining  squares  or  staba  of  slate  together,  and  attaching  then  to  the 
boards  or  rafters  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contraction  of  the  ttaiber  win 
have  no  effect  in  disturbing  the  ioints  or  junctions  of  the  slate ;  mnt\  secondly 
in  combining  slabs,  and  other  forms  of  slate  hereafter  described,  for  the  fwro 
pose  of  holding  water  and  other  fluids,  and  also  for  conducting  the  same 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  first  claim  cons!sts  of  three  methods  of  com- 
bining slabe  or  squares  of  sUte  together,  by  which  means  the  contraction  of 
the  planka  and  rafters  of  a  roof  or  floor  is  prevented  from  afi^lng  the  skMe 
covering.  The  first  method  is  by  fastening  on  to  the  boarded  roof  square 
slabs  or  blocks  of  slate  from  \  inch  to  |  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  of  these 
blocks  a  pin  or  trannel  is  cemented  whltb  proiccts  out  from  Ihe  ooder  side  of 
the  block,  for  the  porpoM  of  being  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  boards  of  the 
roof,  this  hole  is  of  a  ratltcr  larger  diaoneler  than  the  pin  to  alkm  of  the  con*' 
traction  and  eipanalon  of  the  wood.  A  ssrlse  of  tquarea  of  stale  cemented 
together  are  the»  so  placed  on  the  boar^bd  roof  (alter  the  bloeks  are  Inserted 
in  the  boards)  that  one  eomer  of  the  Ibor  adioiniag  slates  comes  lamiedlately 
over  the  block  of  slate,  and  ase  there  attached  by  pins  or  trmnnels  which  enter 
holes  made  about  two-thifria  of  the  ««y  through  the  thickness  of  the  Wosk 
to  receive  them.  The  holes  wUoh  pass  froaa  the  upper  to  the  under  square 
of  slate  must  be  larger  In  diameter  than  the  pins  or  trannels  by  a  )  or  |  of 
an  inch,  and  previously  to  placing  the  aquares  of  sbte  upon  the  boarded  roof 
these  boles  must  be  tailed ;  the  pins  or  trannels  are  likewise  luted,  and  when 
iuaerted  into  the  holes  a  cement  or  composition  in  a  fluid  state  is  poured  dowa 
the  lioles,  and  uniting  wiili  the  ooBiK>siiion  at  the  joints  of  the  squares  a  per- 
fect and  indestructible  mass  is  forsMd.  Blocks  and  si|naiM  of  shits  amogsd 
and  cemented  together  as  above  described  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
rafters  of  roofs,  without  using  boards^  and  likewise  to  the  joists  a«d  fhtmHng of 
flats  or  floors.  By  the  second  method  a  roof  is  eonstmeted  of  rows  of  square 
slates  cemented  together,  with  each  row  lapping  s^er  that  which  is  below  if, 
ami  the  junctions  of  the  slates  arranged  so  as  to  break  jolnL  The  rows  of 
slate  are  united  together  by  pins  or  trannels  passing  through  the  laps  of  the 
slates  into  holes  in  the  beaids  of  the  ruof,  as  befiere  esiplained.  By  Hie  third 
modification  longitudinal  slabs  of  slate  are  laid  with  square  blocks  attached 
thereto  by  pin  or  trannels  and  cement.  These  slabs  are  affiled  to  the  roofs 
by  the  pins  or  trannels  which  pass  through  the  square  blocks  of  slate  and  the 
slabs  and  enter  the  wood  as  above  explained. 

The  second  claim  relates  to  the  construction  of  tanks  and  nssrvoirs  for 
holding  water,  and  pipes  or  cbannde  for  conveying  the  sametinthe  Ibllowiog 
manner.  A  number  of  square  slabe  of  slate  (cut  Xo  any  rsqulrsd  size)  aas 
connected  together  at  their  edges  as  before  mentioned,  and  apon  them  are 
cemented  other  slabs  of  slate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  brsak  joint }  four  such 
combinations  of  slate  being  made  form  the  sides  of  the  reservoir  or  cistern, 
and  a  similar  one  is  to  form  the  bottom.  Around  the  bottom  of  the  tank  or 
cistern  are  grooves  in  which  the  sides  are  cemented.  To  the  vertical  edges  of 
the  sides  npright  grooved  pieces  of  slate  are  affixed  by  trannels  and  cement^ 
and  the  other  sides  of  the  tank  are  secured  thereto  in  like  manner.  Leaden 
rivets  are  passed  through  the  bottom  at  the  outside  of  the  grooves  to  prevent 
the  lamina  from  spTltting.  Continuous  Bnes  of  trough,  the  sides  of  which 
form  an  obtuse  angle  to  each  other,  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  tank. 

The  third  claim  Is  for  the  construction  of  pipes,  tubes,  or  channels  for  con- 
ducting water  f^om  one  place  to  another,  in  the  followmg  manner.  Any  suit- 
able number  of  blocks  of  slate  are  hollowed  into  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  and 
two  of  them  are  first  joined  together  by  means  of  cement  and  pins  or  trannels 
which  run  through  both  blocks.  In  the  ends  of  the  pipe  thus  formed  a 
circular  hollow  is  made  and  has  an  opening  to  the  outside  of  ths  pipe,  with 
vertical  holes  leading  down  to  horisontal  boiss  which  are  fnads  to  receirs 


half  the  length  of  an  inm  rod  or  wire.  Another  couple  of  blocks  bsiag  simi- 
larly prepared- and  joined  together  as  above  mentioned  are  ready  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  former  couple ;  this  is  effected  by  inserting  the  iron  rods  or  wises 
into  corresponding  Itoles,  and  by  pusbing-one  part  until  it  up  comes  flush  with 
the  other,  by  which  means  the  junction  is  eflected;  a  fluid  cement  is  than 
lioured  into  the  opening,  and  flowing  round  the  circle  the  joint  is  made  air 
tight  and  impervious  to  the  escape  of  water.  Into  the  pin  holes  meltsd  lead 
is  poured,  whish  flowing  into  the  holes  firmly  secures  the  pins  In  iheir  place; 
and  thua  connects  the  pipes  firmly  together. 

The  composition  which  the  patentee  prefers  for  uniting  the  ssctioos  of  slats 
employed  for  all  the  above  described  purposes,  consists  of  squal  portioaa  of 
carboniasd  eoal  tar  and  resin,  and  a  nhith  part  of  linsscd  oil  iDsltsd  aadoiixsd 
together. 

UGHTlNd  MINES  BT  QAS« 

Jamis  liumiAT,  of  the  Gamklrfc  Coal  Company,  Cadder,  ffiiwrksJrtrfi 

Scotland,  for  *•  •  Mie  wmtkod  ^  mstng  amd  eipphfkig  art^fMai  gm  mid$  /Hss 

€ml,oU,or  •ikermtksiaaees,^  Ugktk^aad  mwHlaUng  etmmm,  pUsm^mtms, 

.or  otktrpiU  where  mkmrals  or  eietelf  are  worked  or  astramdv  Qrstsd  Aprti 

10;  Enrolled  Oct.  10, 1844. 

Ths  pateotes  lias  two  cWms— firstly,  for  lighting  j  and,  secondly,  fsr  ten- 
tilating  pits,  mines,  &c ,  where  minerals  or  meuls  are  worked,  by  meatis  tff 
arUflsialgas.  The  first  ehiim  the  patentse  proposes  to  accomplish  as  ibl- 
Jows:— Ths  gas  smy  be  HMde  above  groond,  from  eoal,  oil,  or  other  sub- 
stancea  frua  whitli  gas  can  bs  prsduesd,  and  convsyed  through  pipes 
into  the  mhies  and  into  the  dlflSrest  worUngs ;  or  It  may  b«  mads  be- 
lov  groMkl,  and  sooveyed  ihrsvgh  pipes  as  sfbresaid,  aK>ng  ths  workings 
at  eonvsalsnt  distanses ;  jeu  or  buraeii  ssay  be  used  for  burning  the  gas 
which  BMiy  be  UMWvtrsd  slMuld  the  suis  of  ths  sshies  or  asihhjgs  adartt  of 
this  being  done  with  safety,  otherwise  tlie  flame  may  be  soveied  In  the 
manner  in  which  lamps  or  lights  hi  mines  have  heretofore  been  covered,  or 
in  any  other  suitable  manner. 

The  second  claim  is  for  ventilating.  The  patentee  sUtes  that  the  gas  burn" 
ing  as  above  stated,  will  also  have  the  effect,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  venti- 
lating the  mines,  by  gradually  consuming  fire-damp,  foul  air,  or  other 
noxious  vapours.  A  current  of  air  will  also  be  created,  by  which  the  fire- 
damp, foul  air,  or  oth^r  noxious  vapours  will  be  carried  00",  either  in  wholf  or 
in  p«rt,  and  replaced  by  a  supply  of  pure  air  from  the  mouth  of  the  mias^ 
or  from  any  otlter  communication  of  the  mine,  with  the  puf«  ausoephess* 
By  this  mode  of  ventilating,  the  acctmralation  in  large  quantities  of  fire- 
damp, or  other  noxious  vapours,  will  be  either  In  whole  or  in  part  preteniedi 
and  the  workers  will  be  secure,  or  at  least  more  so  than  at  preesat,  from  tha 
fatal  or  Injurious  effects  of  these  noxious  vspours,  by  instaotaneeos  sspio* 
slon  or  suffbcallon,  or  the  fatal  or  injurious  effects  produced  frsm  Malii^ 
such  vapours. 


SURFACE  FOR  PAIltTflfO. 
Klijah  Oalloway,  of  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road,  hi  the  county  of 
Surrey,  for  *'  certain  combinations  ^  materials,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ewmue  emd  other  surfmeio  employed  at  gremmdi  for  patKUng ;  some  i^  which  em- 
binations  are  applicable  to  other  purposes,'-\Qnnie^  Feb.  14;  enrolled  Aug.  14, 
1844,  reported  in  the  London  Journal,] 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  certain  miiturss  or  cumpu- 
sitions  to  oaavass  or  other  woven  materials,  to  be  used  as  grounds  for  palai* 
ing»  tod  to  the  surfaces  of  walls,  lia,  as  hereafier  desoribed. 

The  miJiturea  consist  of  India-rubber^  oombiaed  with  estthy.  wssdy,  off 
fibrous  matter,  and  any  insoluble  substance  capable  of  being  reducsd  t» 
fngnsnUnot  coarser  than  sand  or  sawdustr  and,  in  sosmp  iastaoess,  to  a  flue 
powder.  The  India-rubber  is  prepared  by  a  well-known  prossss  (fuHydew 
scribed  in  ths  specifications  of  other  pateata,)  of  grindiag  oc  erusbingr  hi  m 
vessel  heated  by  aleam,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  plastic  or  pas^  stat«i  tho  pul* 
verissd  matters  ase  then  mixed  with  ii,  by  a  ptseess  leseoibliag  kasadhig  as 
rolling,  and  the  mass  is  reduced  to  a  uailorm  thickaess^  by  being  pasesd 
bstween  east-bron  rotiem. 

The  BMxtnres,  prepared  in  this  nsnaer,  are  to  bo  attached  to  ssate  otbef 
U>dy,  by  India-rubber  ssment  or  other  sdhesivu  materiaJ }  that  is  to  ssf 
if  intended  to  mnain  fixed,  like  sartoona  or  aiher  deesrstioni  sf  walls,  ihef 
ars  to  bs  ssiaeaied  to  ths  wall%  osHIsp^  flosrs,  or  other  sorfaces }  but  IT 
they  sre  to  bs  ssoveable,  like  a  painthig^  they  are  ceomited  to  canvass,  nH« 
work,  or  other  coaise  fibrous  fabric.  For  kige  paintings,  the  particles  af 
pnhrerised  saatter  B>ay  be  ol the searser kind  abose  msatjuued ?  butf<*raBan 
works,  chalk,,  dried  clay,  or  similar  materials,  eapable  &(  being  wduosd  t# 
fiae  powder,  are  employad.  Whea  the  mixtares  are  uisd  for  covering  floors, 
and  are  to  have  ornamental  designs  pshited  upon  them>  fiaely-powdei«d  cork 
isaUisd  with  the  phytic  in^a-rabher.  In  esses  whsis  they  are  M^oyed 
^ti'Of-dqars,  md  tipassd  to  ■oiitan»  BMddlwBSi  is  fiaviMsd  by  «s  addl' 
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tion,  to  each  hundred  iiounds  of  India-nibber,  of  hilf  an  odnce  of  corrosf?e 
tnbtimate,  or  other  metalttc  salt  which  will  rciiit  tegdable  decomposition. 

These  mixtares  arc  also  intended  to  be  used  in  ship- building  instead  of  feU, 
between  the  copper  and  planking  of  the  ship ;  being  made  in  tbin  sheets, 
whkh  are  cemented  in  their  places,  and  then  coated  on  the  outside  with  ce- 
ment, and  before  this  becomes  dry,  the  copper  is  fixed  on  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. They  are  also  made  into  blocks  or  masses  of  suitable  forms,  and  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  filling  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  or  planking  of  ships  ; 
being  cemented  to  the  wood,  and  to  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  becomes 
imperrious  to  water.  For  boat- building,  the  mixtures  are  formed  into  sheets, 
planks,  or  slabs,  and  useil  with  or  without  timber  courses. 

A  subatitote  for  floor-cloth  is  formed,  by  rolling  the  material  into  large 
thin  sheets,  the  sides  of  which  are  cut  parallel,  and  bevilled  off  to  thin  edges; 
these  edges  are  rubbed  over  with  India-rubber  cement,  and  united  by  causing 
them  to  overlap,  and  then  pressing  them  carefully  together ;  when  the  ce« 
ment  is  dry,  the  side  that  is  not  intended  to  be  printed  upon  is  coated  with 
cement,  anl  a  piece  of  canvass,  cloth,  or  other  woven  fabrics  applied  thereto ; 
the  sobatitutt  for  floor-cloth,  thus  made,  is  now  ready  to  be  printed  on. 

For  covering  roofs,  walls,  or  other  surfaces,  where  it  is  required  to  exclude 
rain  and  moisture,  the  material  is  rolled  into  sheets,  which  are  cemented  to 
the  surfaces  to  be  covered,  and  to  each  other. 

For  paving  or  covering  flooraor  roadways,  the  sheets  or  slabs  are  cemented 
to  the  **  subsurface,*'  and  to  each  other. 

The  patentee  says,  in  conclusionr-"  1  hereby  declare  that  I  lay  no  claim 
to  the  invention  of  any  of  the  mixtures  herein  referred  to,  nor  to  the  method 
of  preparing  them  ;  such  mixtures,  and  the  processes  of  preparation,  being 
already  well  known.  But  what  I  claim,  as  my  invention,  is,  their  application 
to  the  purposes  herein  described,  in  the  manner  I  have  pointed  out ;  more 
partktdarly  the  cementing  the  said  mixtures  to  some  other  body,  and  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  respective  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied." 


MR.  DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL. 

The  annexed 
woodcut  shows 
the  inatmment 
—its  figure  will 
explain  the  rea- 
son of  lis  being 
called  Ibe  "A 
Level  ;**  while 
the  observer 
will  compre- 
hepd  at  a  glance 
its  portability 
and  the  facllitjr 
with  which  it 
mar  be  used 
eitiier  on  the 
surface  or  in  the 

trench.  The  bar  B  turning  up  on  a  hinge  and  falling  into  grooves  cut 
IB  the  legs  At  these  legs  mav  be  closed,  as  a  pair  of  compasses  fold ; 
and  the  whole  may  be  used  as  a  rod  for  measurement.  The  legs  A 
are  sufficiently  narrow  to  stand  in  the  narrowest  trench ;  while  the 
fdse  feet  F  afbrd  the  means  of  stationing  the  instrument  on  the 
surface. 

The  object  of  the  instrument  Is  to  assist  foremen  and  workmen  in 
testing  and  preserving  an  uniform  fall  in  all  works  requiring  such  regu- 
larity. A  spirit  level,  if  understood  by  workmen,  is  a  thing  easily 
put  out  of  order,  and  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  broken;  its  use,  there* 
forci  is  dreaded  by  workmen,  as  a  process  involving  too  much  time, 
care,  and  precision»  for  their  fingers  to  perform. 

In  draining  and  sewering,  If  the  first  object  of  the  operator  Is  to 
direct  bis  drains  according  to  the  best  fall  of  the  ground,  the  next 
point  of  importance  is  that  the  floor  of  the  trench,  and  the  course  of 
the  tiles,  soles,  or  bricks  should  be  even  and  regular  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  drain.  Any  hollow  in  the  drain  intercepts  the  sedi* 
mentary  matter  which  the  flow  of  the  drain  water  would  otherwise 
earry  out  with  it;  the  sectional  area  of  the  wuter*way  is  thereby  les- 
sened, and  the  sediment,  gradually  accumulating,  after  a  time  causes  a 
stoppage,  the  drain  bursts,  and  the  work  has  to  be  re*done. 

The  level  placed  in  the  trench,  as  it  is  dog  preparatory  to  laying  in 
the  tiles,  indicates  by  the  plumb*line  any  irregularity  bad  work  may 
ocoasiom  Such  use  of  the  instrument  is  merely  analogons  to  the  mode 
by  which  the  carpenter  applies  his  square  and  plummet.    It  is  my 


wish  to  prove  that  the  extended  prinetple  upon  which  the  A  level  is 
based  is  so  sound,  that  if  accuratelv  constructed,  the  instrament  can- 
not work  otherwise  than  with  perfect  eSeleocy,  in  d^rmining  the 
average  fall  ofeurfaee  between  any  two  $po($  within  sight  of  each  other. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  legs  of  the  instrument  being  equml 
in  length,  form,  with  the  base  upon  which  they  are  placed^an  isosceles 
triangle,  and  that,  when  that  base  is  perfectly  level  the  plomb*bob 
pendent  from  the  apex  must  necessarily  divide  the  triangle  directly  in 
lialf.  This  admitted,  it  is  equally  clear  that  bv  means  of  a  bar  con- 
necting the  two  legs  at  any  given  distance,  and  exhibiting  on  its  face 
the  centre^or  half  of  the  angle  at  the  apex,  any  person  is  competent, 
guided  by  the  phimb«llne,  to  raise  or  depress  one  leg  until  it  stands 
on  a  level  with  the  other :  the  plumb«line  will  then  bit  the  centre. 

Now,  as  the  plummet  will  always  hang  vertically,  by  reason  of  its 
weiffht,  any  rise  or  depression  of  either  leg  is  immediately  indicated 
on  the  connecting  bar  by  the  equivalent  deviation  of  the  plumb-line 
from  the  centre. 

The  angle  A 
D  C  Is  equal  to 
tbeangleDEF, 
t.  f.,  the  angle 
made  by  tue 
hypothenuse  or 
surface  with  the 
horisontal  line, 
is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  the  line 
dividing  the  tri- 
angle in  half, 
with  the  vertical 
line. 

Thus,  the  difference  of  height  between  D  and  E  may  be  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  natural  bine  of  the  angle  DBF  (read  off  on  the 
bar  as  A  B  C,  t/  /^  index  repremUe  degrees),  by  the  length  of  the 
eround  spanned  between  E  and  D.  In  the  A  Level,  thisis  already 
done ;  and  instead  of  degrees  and  minutes,  inches  and  quarters  are 
divided  on  the  bar,  so  that  the  operator  may  at  once  read  from  it  the 
difference  of  height  between  the  two  spots  upon  which  the  instrument 
stands,  and  vice  vend*  If  it  is  required  to  sink  one  leg  an  inch  below 
the  other,  the  ground  is  lowered  until  the  plumb-line  strikes  the  1-inch 
division  of  the  index  on  the  bar. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  apex,  on  each  leg 
a  line  of  sight  is  shown.  On  the  one  leg  there  is  a  sliding  sight-hole 
answering  to  a  fixed  index,  agreeing  with  that  on  the  bar  B;  on  the 
other  leg,  there  are  cross  hairs  fixed,  the  centre  of  which  are  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  the  apex  as  the  nonius  of  the  Index  on  the  op* 
posite  leg.  The  line  of  sight  therefore  from  these  two  points  is  ever 
parallel  with  the  base  of  the  instrument. 

To  arrive  at  the  average  fall  of  surface  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  a  field,  the  instrument  must  be  placed  on  a  level  by  means  of  the 
plumb-line.  The  operator  must  then  send  forward  his  assistant-work- 
man to  the  spot  D,  at  which  be  intends  to  end  his  draiui  with  a  stick 
marked  by  a  paper  fixed  in  it  at  a  height  G  above  the  ground,  agree- 
ing   with     the 

height   of    the  — •« 

cross  hairs  B, 
above  the  base 
of  the  instru* 
ment.  He  then 
slides  up  or 
down  the  sight- 
hole  until  he  fixes  the  cross  hairs  upon  the  paper  in  the  stick. 

This  line  of  sight,  C  B  C,  is  parallel  with  the  general  line  of  surface, 
E  D  (re|^ardles8  of  its  sinuosities),  and  therefore  forms,  with  horizontal 
line  of  Bight  A  B  A,  an  angle  C  B  A,  equal  to  the  angle  D  E  F,  formed 
by  the  datum  horizontal  and  the  surface. 

Now,  as  the  opposite  angles  of  lines  crossing  each  other  are  equal, 
the  angle  A  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  C  B  A ;  and  we  have  shown 
that  the  angle  C  B  A  is  equal  to  the  angle  D  E  F ;  therefore  A  B  C  is 
equul  to  D  E  F,  and  consequently  yon- are  enabled  to  read  from  the 
index  at  C,  the  angle  converted  into  inchee  and  quartcre,  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole  distance  from  E  to  D.  The  height  thus  read  off  is 
transferred  to  the  bar  B,  and  retained  by  the  shiftine  limb  G  (see  the 
woodcut),  to  the  edge  of  which  the  plummet  is  afterwards  worked. 
This  limb  is  used  only  to  save  memory,  and  assist  the  roan  who  cannot 
read. 

From  the  explanation  given,  I  hope  I  have  shown  that,  without  any 
measurement  of  disUoce  ^li^^c^f5fQ<'|h|  J^^^S^  ^^'^  ^^  surface  is  ar 
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riTed  at  witboot  aoj  obance  of  erroTf  if  the  tiMiii  of  the  iostrnraeiit  it 
always  the  aame  and  the  indices  are  accarately  made  (agreeing  with 
that  space)  in  the  first  instance. 

J.  Bailet  Denton. 
^  Qray'9  Inn  Square. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  PETER  NICHOLSON,  ARCHITECT, 

Born  July  20,  1765.    Diid  Jukb  18,  1844. 

Peter  Nicholson  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Prestonkirk,  in  the 
coon^  of  East  Lothian,  being  the  son  of  a  stonemason.  At  the  age 
of  niiie,  jroong  Nicholson  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  remained  three 

J  ears  under  a  master  of  the  name  of  Richardson,  brother  to  George 
LicbardsoD,  an  architect,  who  published  a  work  in  English  and 
French  in  1787,  on  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture.  John  Brown, 
the  celelnated  agriculturist,  and  John  Rennie,  the  great  engineer, 
were  bora  within  naif  a  mile  of  the  same  locality,  ana  attended  Pres* 
tonkirk  school ;  the  former  having  just  left,  and  the  latter  being  on 
the  point  of  doing  (w,  when  NicMson  entered  the  school.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  assisted  his  father,  but  took  a  disrelish  for  the 
bosineas,  and  was  bound  for  four  years  to  a  cabinet-maker  at  Linton, 
after  which  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  worked  for  a  short  time  as  a 
cabinet-roaker.  He  then  left  for  London,  being  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  working  at  his  business,  and  teaching  with  success  at  an  evening 
school  in  Berwiek-street,  Soho,  which  ultimately  raised  him  above  the 
necessity  of  following;  his  trade  as  a  journeyman,  and  afforded  him 
leisure  for  his  inventive  faculties,  which  he  employed  in  ei^raving 
with  hia  own  hand  the  plates  for  his  first  publication,  "  The  Carpen* 
ter's  New  Guide,"  1792,  which  contains  an  original  method  for  the 
constraction  of  groins  and  niches  of  complex  forms,  where  curves  of 
double  curratnre  exist.  This  publication  was  followed  by  the  '*  Stu- 
dent's Instructor,"  "  The  Joiner's  Assistant,"  and  •«  The  principles  of 
Architecture,"  in  1797. 

Mr.  Nicholson  returned  to  Scotland  in  1800,  and  stayed  a  few 
months  at  his  native  village,  and  thence  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
practised  as  an  architect  until  1808.  Amons  his  works  at  Glasgow 
are  a  Wooden  Bridge  over  the  Clyde — Carlton  Place— Additions  to 
the  College  Buildings — and  the  Town  of  Ardrossan  in  Ayrshire,  de- 
signed for  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  He  next  removed  to  Carlisle,  where, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Telford,  he  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  architect  to  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and 
superintended  the  building  of  the  New  Court  IJouses.  In  1810  he  re- 
turned to  London,  where  be  again  commenced  the  labours  of  author- 
sbip,  and  produced  **  The  Architectural  Dictionary,"  **  Mechanical 
Exercises,"  and  ^  The  Builder  and  Workman's  New  Director,"  all 
relating  to  the  art  of  buildinj^ ;  also,  **  The  Method  of  Increments," 
'*  Essays  on  the  ComtMnatonal  Analysis,  ^  Essay  on  Involation  and 
Evolution,"  **  Analytical  and  Arithmetical  Essays,"  and  «<  The  Rudi- 
ments of  Algebra,''  pertaining  to  the  science  of  analysis.  For  the 
**  Essay  on  Involution,"  he  was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Acidemie  des  Sciences  at  Paris.  During  his  stay  at  Carlisle  he  ob- 
tained rewards  from  the  Society  of  Arts  Tor  an  improvement  in  Hand- 
railing,  and  for  the  invention  of  an  instrument  named  **  the  Centro- 
linear,"  and  for  its  further  improvement,  the  first  in  April,  1814,  the 
Gold  Isb  Medal;  the  second  in  May,  1814, the  sum  of  20/. ;  and  the 
third  in  1815,  the  Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  Nicholson  visited  France  in  1826,  and  on  his  return  had  ac- 
quired a  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  enable  him  to  trans- 
late mathematical  works.  In  1827  he  published  a  work  called  ^  The 
School  of  Architecture  and  Engineering,"  which  was  intended  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  numbers,  at  Is.  63.  each,  but  only  five  appeared, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  pobltohers.  This  is  the  only  work 
commenced  by  him  and  left  incomplete,  and  which  was  a  great  loss 
both  to  the  author  and  the  public :  it  contained  an  original  method  of 
describing  an  ellipse  of  great  beauty  and  of  easy  simplicity,  as  re- 
gards the  manner. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  on  account  of  his  loss  and  the  vexation  arising  out 
of  this  failure,  left  London  in  1829,  and  went  to  live  at  Morpeth  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  had  acquired  a  small  property  left  him  by 
a  relative  \  here  he  remained  until  1832,  when  he  left  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  During  his  stay  at  Morpeth,  he  produced  a  work  on  Dial- 
ing, which  contains  a  new  method  of  drawing  a  meridian  line,  and  on 
the  application  of  the  formolB  derived  from  the  trehedral  to  the 
angle  of  pyramids,  the  regular  solids  and  roofs.  This  investigation 
led  him  to  dispute  a  rule  laid  down  t>y  Dr.  Lardner  in  book  2nd.  of 
bis  <•  Elementi  of  EocUd/'  yix,  •*  that  a  solid  figure  will  have  as  many 


edges  as  it  has  distinct  pairs  of  faces,"  wliich  Mr*  Nicholson  says  is 
not  true,  and  is  only  correct  in  the  tetrahedron,  but  that  a  solid  will 
have  as  many  edges  as  it  has  distinct  pairs  of  sides  bounding  its 
faces,  and  that  the  formnla  of  Dr.  Lardner  is  only  adapted  to  find  the 
number  of  combinations  taken  two  and  two  of  any  fi|iyen  number  of 
things.  The  application  of  trigonometry  to  find  tne  length  of  the  hip 
and  common  rafters  from  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  eaves,  is  fully 
carried  out  in  this  work,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  useful  tables  of  the 
lengths  of  the  rafters  requisite,  hf  a  variation  of  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  between  20°  to  8(r  progressively  for  each  intermediate  degree. 

When  at  Morpeth,  his  wife  Jane, 'died  Aug.  10,  1832,  aged  48 
years,  and  to  whom  he  erected  a  neat  memorial  in  the  ground  of  the 
High  Church. 

On  arriving  at  Newcastle  he  settled  in  Carliol-street,  and  opened  a 
school  4n  the  Arcade,  which  he  continued  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  laboured  as  an  author.  In  1835  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  a  Society  in  connection  with  the  Newcastle  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Architecture,  and  Civil 
Eittineering ;  ana  on  the  establishment  in  October,  1836,  of  the  North 
of  England  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  a  distinct 
society,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle, 
he  was  appointed  its  teacher*  Almost  immediately  after  his  anival 
at  Newcastle,  he  was  elected  the  first  honorary  member  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  and  a  very  fine  bust  of  him  was  modelled  by  Robert 
Saddler  Scott  of  Newcastle,  and  presented  to  the  institution.  The 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  also  complimented  him  by  electing 
him  an  honorary  member.  His  pecuniary  circumstances  were  to  a 
certain  extent  improved  t>y  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
castle. A  public  meeting  was  held  Jan.  31, 1834,  to  enter  into  a  ge- 
neral subscription  to  present  him  with  an  annuity,  the  eminent  coal 
viewer,  John  Buddie,  being  in  the  chair.  Thos.  Sopwith,  the  geo- 
logist, was  appointed  secretaiy,  and  Rev.  R.  Green,  treasurer.  Some- 
where about  ^/.  was  collected,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Nicholson, 
being  insufficient  for  the  intended  purpose.  Another  attempt  for 
his  relief  was  made  by  a  petition  to  the  King  to  grant  him  a  sum  from 
the  privy  purse. 

Mr.  Nicholson  left  Newcastle  Oct.  10, 1841,  for  Cariisle,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  nine  years,  during  which  period  he  had  produced  ^  A 
Treatise  on  Projection  and  Isometrical  Drawing,"  which  contains  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  drawn  from  life,  by  Edward  Train,  the 
original  picture  being  in  pen  and  ink,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Joui  Glynn  of  Newcastle ;  also  *^  The  Gruide  to  Railway  Masonry, 
being  a  Treatise  on  the  Oblique  Arch,"  which  appeared  Jan.  1,  1839, 
and  was  the  last  of  his  works.  Amo^  his  general  contributions  may 
be  noticed  those  to  Dr.  Brewster's  ^  Minburgh  EncyclopsMiia,"  also 
to  *^  Rees'  EncyclopcBdia,"  and  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  He  contributed  also  several 
plates  and  illustrations  to  the  work  of  hb  friend  Mr.  Sopwith,  on  the 
application  of  Isometrical  drawing  to  Geolo^  and  Mining,  especially 
those  introduced  for  the  use  of  mathematical  students,  and  which  is 
fully  acknowledged  In  the  preface* 

After  leaving  Newcastle,  Mr.  Nicholson  did  not  long  survive  but 
died  at  Cariisle,  June  18, 1844,  and  was  buried  on  the  25th  in  Christ's 
Church,  Carlisle. 

For  nearly  two  years  before  his  death  he  was  very  feeble,  had  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  and  was  unable  to  write,  although  he  retained  bis 
sight  and  hearing,  and  his  perceptive  faculties  remained  strong  to  the 
last.  He  was  supported  in  his  latter  days  by  the  liberality  of  Thomas 
Jamieson^  Eaq.,  of^  Newton,  Northumberland,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  marriage,  Mr.  Nicholson  himself  havinff  married  into  the  same 
family.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  twice  married,  aj  his  first  wife  he  had 
one  son,  Michael  AiM^elo,  who  died  in  1842, leaving  a  numerous  family; 
he  published  in  1826  "  The  Carpenter  and  Joiners  Companion,"  illns« 
trated  with  a  portrait  of  his  father,  painted  by  Derby.  By  his  second 
marriage  Mr.  Nicholson  had  a  daughter,  Jessie,  who  married  Mr. 
Bowen,  of  Bridgewater,  and  has  a  family ;  also  a  son,  named  Jamieson 
T.  Nicholson,  who,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Errineton,  is  em- 
ployed on  the  Lancaster  and  Cariisle  Railway.  To  Mr.  Jamieson 
Nicholson  the  writer  of  this  memoir  applied  for  information  relative 
to  the  life  of  his  father,  but  be  stated  that  he  had  very  few  manuscript 
papers,  and  possessed  no  further  information  than  was  to  l>e  obtained 
m  the  Introduction  and  Prefaces  to  his  different  works.  Before  Mr. 
Nicholson  left  Newcastle  the  writer  of  this  applied  to  him  for  a  list  of 
his  works  and  obtained  the  titles  of  eighteen  in  his  own  handwriting, 
but  he  was  unable  to  complete  it.  The  writer  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  <>upply  the  omissions  in  the  list  which  is  appended  to  this 
memoir.  '*The  Builder  and  Workman's  New  Director"  is  prefaced 
by  a  memoir  supposed  to  be  written  by  his  son-in*law,  and  it  is  also 
iUttstrated  by  a  portrait  by  Heaphy,  engraved  by  Armstrong.  The 
«  Meobaaia'  Magasioe*'  voL  4|  182(^  is  illustrated  with  an  ei^praving 
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from  a  portrait  in  tbe  uMitttioQ  of  Mr*  MicboUooy  but  the  artist  U 
not  Dami^d ;  Mr.  NicboUon  wtg  at  tbe  period  it  was  taken  in  tbe  full 
vigour  of  mauboody  and  tbe  contrast  between  it  and  the  portrait  bv 
Train,  prefixed  to  tbe  *<  Treatise  on  ProjectiouB"  is  very  great  indeed. 
The  '*  Mechanics'  Magatine''  of  that  date  also  republished  the  memoir 
from  the  "  Builder  and  Workman's  Director,"  which  is  tbe  only  one 
published  respecting  the  life  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  does  not  extend 
beyond  1825 ;  it  concludes  with  this  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  N.— 
"  The  whole  of  his  active  and  scientific  labours  has  been  directed 
towards  applying  science  to  useful  purposes."  At  the  meetioffin 
Newcastle,  before  alluded  to,  Mr.  Buddie  said  '*Mr.  Nicholson  1ms 
devoted  his  life  to  those  branches  of  science  which  are  of  the  greatest 
practical  use  to  society,  and  he  has  bestowed  the  fruits  of  his  labour 
freely  on  tbe  public,  without  liaviag  received  anything  like  an  adequate 
reward."  At  tbe  same  meeting  other  speakers  alluded  to  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's character  through  life  as  being  excellent  and  unexceptionable,  and 
to  the  service  which  each  bad  obtained  in  his  own  professional  ad- 
vancement from  the  works  of  that  excellent  author.  Tbe  above 
notices  entitle  Mr.  Nicholson  to  the  character  of  a  practical  mai^  a 
scientific  man,  and  a  good  man,  qualities  not  uniformly  to  be  found  in 
individuals  in  generaU  But  to  return  to  the  former  memoir,  which 
contains  severm  anecdotes.  One  of  these  is  related  of  the  precocious 
talent  and  industry  of  Nicholson  in  his  voutli,  and  the  difficulties 
which  he  had,  on  account  of  poverty,  in  obtaining  proper  books  eon- 
sonant  with  his  own  pursuits.  Even  before  he  went  to  school  he 
showed  a  turn  for  drawing  and  modelliitt;  machines  from  the  mills  in 
his  neighbourhood.  On  the  north  bank  of  a  small  river  near  his 
father's  house  was  a  small  mill  for  dressiog  hurley,  and  on  the  same 
river  were  saw,  flour,  and  snuflf  mills.  Young  Nicholson  was  trying  a 
model  of  a  saw  mill  worked  by  wind  in  a  Isne  near  bis  bouse,  the  late 
Earl  of  Haddington  passing  at  tbe  time  was  nearly  thrown  from  bis 
horse,  and  pursued  Nicholson;  on  finding  out  the  cause  of  the  fright 
the  Earl  gave  Nicholson  half  a  crown  and  took  him  to  the  hall. 
Whilst  at  school,  Nicholson  borrowed  from  an  elder  boy  a  copy  of 
Commadine's  Euclid,  translated  by  Cann;  tbe  upper  plate  of  diagrams 
of  the  18th  proposition  of  the  3rd  book  was  wanting,  he  however  con* 
structed  one  from  tbe  demonstrations.  Whilst  in  Edinburgh  he 
went  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  noted  bookseller^ and  obtained  Emerson's  Fluxions 
on  credit,  which  he  paid  for  by  installments,  and  which  is  stated  in  tli^e 
former  memoir  as  an  excess  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  bookseller 
to  the  pressing  necessities  of  poor  Is^cbolsoo.  It  also  states  that 
*' Emerson's  Fluxions,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  in  that 
branch  of  analytical  science,  was  soon  followed  up  by  other  books, 
among  which  were  "M'Larrin's  Algebra,"  "Ward's  Introduction  to 
Mathematics,"  and  "  Salmon's  London  Art  of  Building." 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  the  first  autlior  to  write  on  hio^es  for  doorsy  and 
to  publish  plans  of  roofs  as  executed*  which  be  did  in  his  "  Joiner^s 
Assistant,"  and  was  also  the  first  who  discovered  that  Greeian  mould* 
ings  were  the  sections  of  a  oone»  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  applica- 
tion of  orthographical  projection  to  solids  in  general,  which  appeared 
in  **  Rees' Cyclopaedia"  and  was  previously  unknown  to  English  or 
continental  writers,  and  also  published  in  his  "  Carpenter's  Guide"  the 
plan  of  finding  points  in  the  periphery  of  an  ellipse  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  lines,  and  which  plan  was  used  in  describing  the  arches  of 
London  Bridge.  The  generalisation  and  discovery  of  ortbographioal 
projection  1  think  the  greatest  work  in  tbe  life  of  Nicholson;  in  the 
"  S5chool  of  Architecture"  be  says,  he  first  attempted  it  in  the  year 
1794,  and  that  it  was  published  in  vol.  2  of  "The  Principles  of  Archi- 
tecture," which  also  contained  new  general  methods  for  drawing 
Gothic  arches  and  the  profiles  of  Grecian  mouldings,  and  modes  c? 
describing  the  spirals  of^ volutes  to  any  number  of  revolutions,  hitherto 
limited  to  three,  as  also  to  the  projection  of  a  parallelopipedon  and  a 
leaf  of  a  capital  of  a  column,  and  lastly,  the  entire  doctrine  of  shadows 
geometrically  delineated.  He  also  obierves,  in  the  "  School  of  Archi- 
tecture," in  reference  to  Projection,  as  pubUsbed  in  tbe  "  Principles 
of  Architecture"  and  in  "  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,"  that "  This  naethod  will 
remain  exclusively  my  own  discoveiy  until  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
existed  piiur  to  publication  of  1813."  He  also  defines  the  subject* 
by  saying  it  is  the  "orthographical  projection  of  figures  by  means  of 
traces  or  intersections  of  tbe  several  planes  of  the  object,  with  the 
plane  of  projection,  the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  traces  to  one 
another,  and  the  position  of  one  of  them  to  tbe  plane  of  projection 
being  known."  The  adaptation  of  this  science  to  reallv  useful  pur- 
poses is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  handrails  for  staircases, 
which  are  enabled  to  bn  manufactured  with  the  least  quantity  of  ma- 
terial by  finding  the  section  of  a  cylinder  from  three  given  points, 
whether  these  points  are  within  or  without  the  surface  of  tbe  cylinder. 
In  tbe  "School  of  Architecture,"  in  reference  to  tbe  remarks  of  the 
editor  of  "Practical  Carpentry.  Joinery » and  Cabinet-making,  uublished 
by  T.  Kelleyi  stating  that  Hichokon  derired  his  knomeoge  firon 


foreign  works,  Mr.  N.  savs»  "  I  will  defy  this  editor*  or  w  other  per« 
son,  to  prove  that  ever  I  derived  any  information  from  foreign  works  sT* 
the  remarks  of  the  editor  that  called  forth  this  declaration  were  "  Hot 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much,  if  any,  assistance  derived 
from  those  foreign  works  by  any  writer  prior  to  Nicholson;"  the  works 
alluded  to  were  "Coup^  des  Pierres  et  des  Bois,"  1739,  and  "  G6o- 
metrie  Descriptive,"  by  Gaspard  Monge,  1795 ;  and  further,  as  a  com- 
parison with  Monge  and  himself,  as  regards  their  two  works,  "they 
are  as  differently  conceived  as  can  be,  each  bavins  its  peculiar  advan* 
taees  and  peculiar  claim  to  originality  in  the  problems  and  examples^ 
woich  are  by  no  means  common  to  both ;"  and  farther,  in  reference  to 
another  work  in  French,  in  a  small  12mo.  volume,  on  the  "  Projection 
of  Shadows,"  Mr.  N.  observes  that  he  has  ibrgotten  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  that  most  of  his  examples  on  the  projection  of  shadows 
w«re  before  tbe  public  ere  it  fell  into  bis  bands.  The  editor  of  the 
work  on  carpentrv  previously  mentioned,  however,  gives  the  credit  to 
Mr.  N.  as  being  the  introducer  of  the  true  principles  of  carpentry,  and 
of  making  valuable  additions  and  corrections  to  the  labours  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him.  His  words  are — "The  establishment  of  the 
principles  of  joinery  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  geometrical 
science  was,  however,  reserved  for  Nicholson."  In  the  "Civil  E^d^- 
neer  and  Arcbiteci's  Journal"  for  1840,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nicholson 
in  reply  to  Mr.  George  Buck,  on  the  oblique  arch,  where  he  says  had 
not  Mr.  Buck  been  acquainted  with  his  work  on  stone  cutting,  in  all 
probability  Mr.  Buck's  essay  would  not  have  had  an  existence.  The 
letter  is  dated  Newcastle,  May  23,  1840,  and  is  written  under  great 
excitement,  and  shows  that  Mr*  N.  was  becomine  enfeebled ;  I  rather 
suspect  it  had  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  as  Nicholson  was  uuiible  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Buck  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  in  tbe  same  Journal,  and  he  also 
called  in  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  the  son  of  the 
professor. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
soi^  C.  E.,  Mr.  Welch,  C.E.,  Mr.  Hoeg,  mason,  and  Mr.  Ridley,  maaoo, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Nicuolson  was  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  conversant  with  the  oblique  arch.  Mr.  Fox,  who  wrote 
on  the  oblique  arob,  also  commenced  a  paper  war  with  Mr.  ^ticbolsoo, 
who  had  for  bis  defender  Mr.  Henry  Welcb,  for  whidi  correspondence 
see  the  "  Philosophical  Magaaine/'  March  1887.  There  is  only  an- 
other author  on  the  oblique  arcb,  Mr.  Hart,  who  wrote  in  1837,  and 
his  name  is  introduced  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  attended 
to  this  sv^ect  in  particular. 

The  "  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,"  for  1839«  in  an  article 
on  tbe  progress  of  the  problem  o(  Evolution,  notices  tbe  claim  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  to  the  discovery  of  tbe  method  now  in  use  "  of  obtaioiqg 
the  rational  roots,  and  approximating  to  the  irrational  roots  of  an 
equation  of  any  order  whatsoever;"  and  the  writer  affirms,  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  is  under  au  erroneous  impression  as  to  bis  beios  the  first 
publisher  of  Mr.  Homer's  simplification,  and  that  Mr.  Holored  com* 
munieated  his  method  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  stated,  that  he  had  u^- 
gested  some  improvements,  which  Mr.  Holdred  declined  to  publisS» 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  pass  them  as  his  own.  Tbe  author  of  the 
paper  in  the  "  British  Almanac,"  in  a  foot  bote, states:—"  We  do  not 
know  that  this  statement  was  ever  answered;"  and  further,  in  another 
foot  note,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  remarks  on  Mr.  Homer's 
paper  in  his  Essay  on  Evolution  and  Involution,  vis.—"  I  perceive^ 
Dowever,  that  the  paper  contained  the  substance  of  what  1  oad  pre- 
viously written  and  published."  Tbe  second  foot  note  in  reference  to 
the  above  statement  of  Mr.* Nicholson  asks — Where  ?  where  ?  where? 
and,  in  corroboration,  says — we  have  sf^arched  the  Combinatorial 
Essays  without  finding  anything  which  more  resembles  Mr.  Horaer'n 
process  than  would  any  other  in  which  such  a  sucoession  of  processes 
occurs ;  and  then  |;ivin^  an  example,  observes : — "  Here  we  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  this  claim,  were  it  not  for  a  more  precise  repetition  of 
the  statement,  which  occurs  in  '  A  Practical  System  of  A^ebra,'  by 
Peter  Nicholson  and  J.  Rowbotham,  p.  196,  with  reference  to  Bir* 
Horner's  rule^  viz.  '  The  very  same  process  was  published  in  Mr. 
Nicholson's  '  Increments'  in  the  year  IS  17,  and  was  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  combinations ;  also  p.  126  "  contains  an  improvement  upon 
the  former,  and  is  the  same  as  that  now  used*  The  author  did  not 
then  think  of  applying  these  rules  to  the  finding  the  root  of  eqaations» 
though  they  were  far  superior  to  the  method  discovered  three  years 
afterwards  ny  Messrs.  Holdred  and  Homer  in  point  of  brevity,  facility 
and  perspicuity." 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  "  British  Almanac,"  in  another 
foot  note,  says: — "  We  have  not  explained  the  details  of  Mr.  Nicbol* 
son's  process ;  for  it  either  is  not  the  <  very  same/  as  that  now  used/* 
— and  in  the  body  of  the  article  in  reference  to  the  brevity  of  the 
method  of  Mr.  Nieholson,  observes: — "  If,  then»  the  writutt  down  of 
two  or  three  figures  be  avoided  bjr  a  process  which  will  involve  e 
moAeiit'i  thought;  it  may  very  eaiUy  bapf 
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ffftlne^  hf  the  omfulOD,^  ftnd  farther  u  to  priority  of  ditoorerv,  **  Mr. 
Nieholsoii  had  tho  means  in  hit  hand,  but  did  not  iken  think  of  ap- 
plying then.  Did  he  do  so  afterwards  f  His  own  words  previously 
qaoted,  show  that  the  **  non-6gurate  method^  was  first  revealed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Horner's  paper,"  and  finally  dismisses  the  elaim  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  as  nnintelli^bley  and  nothing  more  than  a  total  mistaice." 
But  before  the  paper  is  concluded,  and  In  reference  not  to  priority  of 
discovery,  but  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  statement  of  the  introduction  of  an 
improvement,  as  stated  at  p.  126  of  his  *•  Increments,"  the  writer  of 
the  paper  in  the  ««  British  Almanac  states,"  Mr.  Nicholson  has  ob- 
tained what  he  stated  to  have  been  his  object,  viz.  "  the  placing  of 
corresponding  processes  in  the  same  horizontal  line ;  but  further  ob- 
serves, **  by  sacrificing  a  much  more  important  element  of  arithme- 
tical accnracv.  Numbers  which  are  to  be  added  together  should 
always  be  written  under  one  another ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Nicholson's 
form,  this  is  very  frequently  not  the  case.  We  thinlc  that  the  brevity 
of  his  method  can  profit  no  one  but  a  ytrf  expert  arithmetician  in- 
deed ;  that  its  facility  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  form  given  hj 
Mr.  Homer;  and  that  in  point  of  perspicuity  it  is  hardly  as  good. 
The  introduction  of  the  ciphers  is  a  decided  improvement  f  and, 
further,  in  reference  to  parties  claiming  the  merit  of  new  discoveries 
regrets  that  they  do  not  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
previous  history  of  the  science  to  the  improvement  of  which  they  lay 
elaim,  and  says  in  reference  to  Mr.  Homer,  that  had  he  done  so,  '*  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  his  hononrs  would  not  have  l>een  claimed 
by  others."  The  writer  claims,  therefore,  the  discovenr  in  question 
for  Mr.  Homer.  This  subject  of  priority  of  discovery  between  Mr. 
Nicholson  and  Mr.  Homer,  is  noticed  in  "  The  Monthly  Review,"  vol. 
93, 1820,  **  after  explaining  Mr.  Homer's  method  of  solving  equa- 
tions, we  observed  tnat  Mr.  Nicholson  had  also  sncceeded  in  attaining 
a  method  of  approximation,  which  though  in  some  degree  less  general, 
was  stin  fundamentally  the  same;"  ana'^that  these  two  gentlemen  by 
following  writers  altogether  diflferen^  have  arrived  very  nearly  at  the 
tame  time,  at  the  same  point  of  destination;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  should  be  one  which  has  been  sought  in  vain  for  by  all  the  most  emi- 
nent algebraists  of  the  last  two  centuries,"  and  further,  <*  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  did  not  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  the  discovery,  but  only 
an  improvement  on  the  method  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Holdred  or  Holdroid,  and  that  they  afterwards  disagreed,  which 
was  the  means  of  leaving  Mr.  Holdred  far  behind  Mr.  Homer  in  his 
claim  to  the  discovery ;  out  that  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Nicholson  it 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Holdred  was  in  possession  of  the  method  long  before 
Mr.  Homer;  and  that  certainly  Mr.  Nicholson  published  his  account 
of  Mr.  Holdred's  method  of  approximation  before  Mr.  Homer's  paper 
appeared,  although  the  paper  was  read  t>eforeMr.Nicliolson's  booc  had 
issued  from  the  press.  It  also  appears  that  Mr.  Holdred  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  approximation  ten  years  before  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr,  Nicholson,  and,  until  then,  was  unaware  of  the  great  task  which 
he  had  accomplished." 

Mr.  Nicholson  gave  me  a  rule  in  1885,  which  I  think  has  never  t>een 
published,  for  <*  A  New  Method  of  Extracting  the  Cube  Root;"  it  is 
given  in  the  Appendix. 

When  the  writer  of  this  memoir  first  made  the  acouaintance  of  Mr. 
Nicholson,  his  wife  was  then  alive,  and  he  lived  in  the  back  part  of 
what  had  been  tlie  old  prison'of  Morpeth,  and  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  dwellings  under  his  superintendence,  and  there  is  an 
arched  passage  which  is  the  covering  of  a  frustmm  of  a  cone,  so 
that  even  in  this  humble  dwelling  he  has  left  evidence  of  his  handy- 
work.  The  writer  was  then  very  young,  and  had  been  just  bound 
apprentice  to  a  caroenter,  and  was  favoured  by  a  loan  fmm  Mr» 
Nicholson  of  his  work  on  "  Perspective,"  and  Tumbull's  *«  Treatise 
on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron."  When  Mr.  Nicholson  came  to  New- 
castle, the  writer  became  one  of  his  pupils,  and  continued  so  as  long 
as  he  kept  his  school  in  the  Arcade.  On  going  to  London  in  search 
of  employment,  Mr.  Nicholson  furnished  him  with  recommendations, 
and  during  his  stay  in  London  he  received  many  kind  letters  from 
him.  After  returning  to  the  North,  wbloh  was  a  year  before  Mr. 
Nicholson  left  Newcustlet  he  had  opportunities  of  returning  the  kind- 
ness of  his  venerable  preceptor,  and  when  Mr.  Nicholson  resided  in 
Carlisle  visited  him  a  few  months  before  he  died,  viz.,  on  Feb.  18» 
ld44»  when  be  found  him  bedridden  by  infirmity,  with  difficulty  being 
able  to  breathe,  and  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  yet  he  knew  the  coun- 
tenance and  pronounced  the  name.  At  that  time  he  was  seldom  out 
of  bed  and  unable  to  write,  and  had  no  subsistence  but  from  the  libe- 
rality of  his  relative,  Thos.  Jamiesout  Esq.  Being  at  a  distance  from 
his  relatives,  they  were  precluded  from  attending  him  in  his  last 
moment^  which  were  passed  amidst  stranffers,  wno,  however,  gave 
him  every  attention.  As  to  the  want  of  pecuniary  success  of  Mr* 
Nicholson's  works,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Newcastle  to  get  up  a  sub- 
scription, it  was  stated,  he  nade  engagements  with  designing  men 


which  tended  much  to  his  disadvantage,  and  that  the  profits  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  publishers,  and  that  some  of  his  works  were  of  a  de- 
scription that  didtiot  sell  readily ;  yet  among  this  description  of  works 
the  sale  of  them  had  exceeded  the  sale  of  all  others,  and  became 
as  it  were,  a  test  of  the  repute  in  which  his  talents  were  held.  I 
have  heard  that  forty  thousand  pounds  were  realtied  hf  the  sale  of  bis 
**  Arehiteoiurai  Dictionary,"  and  that  he  was  en^pged  on  account  of  it 
in  Chancery  for  8i  years,  and  finally  obtained  a  judgment  in  his  be- 
half, whiob  was,  however,  of  no  money  advantage.  This  is  his 
greatest  work* 

O.T. 
Nemeattle^on'  Tyne. 

APPENDIX. 
List  of  Me.  Nicbolsom's  Woaxs. 

1.  The  Carpenter's  Guide,  1792,  1  vol.  quarto.  The  Carpenter's  New 
Guide,  7th  edition,  1792,  84  pUtcs,  quarto,  21$.  bound. 

2.  The  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant,  1  vol.  quarto,  79  plates,  2l8. 
boards,  4th  edition,  1793. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Architectnre,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1794  to  1797  and  1809. 

4.  The  Student's  Instructor,  8?o.,  1  vol.,  41  plates,  10s.  6d,  5th  edition, 
1823 ;  Taylor,  London,  pp,  39. 

5.  Mechanical  Exeroiies,  8vo.,  1  vol.,  18s.,  1812,  39  pUtes ;  Taylor, 
London. 

6.  The  Architectural  Dictionary,  2  vols,  large  quarto,  1812  to  1819,  Sept. 
Itt,  bL  58. 

7.  The  Workman  and  Builder's  Director,  1  vol.  quarto. 

8.  Method  of  Increments,  1  vol.  8ro.,  1817. 

9.  Essays  on  the  Combuiatorial  Analysis,  1818;  Longman  &  Co.,  pp.  200. 

10.  The  Rudiments  of  Algebra,  1  vol.  12mo.,  July,  1819;  2nd  1824;  3rd 
1837 ;  4th,  1839. 

11.  Essay  on  Involution  and  Evolution,  8?o.,  May,  1820 ;  London,  Davis 
and  Dixon,  pp.  92. 

12.  Treatise  on  Handrailing,  39  plates,  18s.  1820. 

13.  The  Practical  Builder,  1  vol.  quarto. 

14.  The  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Companion,  1  vol.  8to. 

15.  A  Treatise  on  the  Rudiments  of  Perspective,  1  vol.  8ro.,  38  plates, 
14s.  boards ;  J.  Taylor,  High  Holborn. 

16.  The  School  of  Architecture  and  Engineering,  1827,  5  Nos. ;  J.  and  C. 
AdUrd,  London,  at  Is;  M«  each. 

17.  Treatise  on  Stone  Cutting.  1  vol.  8vo.,  1828. 

18.  Treatise  on  Dialling,  1  vol.  Sro.,  9  plates,  4s.,  1833  ;  BUckwell  and 
Co.,  Newcastle,  pp.  58. 

19.  Treatise  on  Projection,  03  plates,  1  voL  Svo.,  Ids.,  1837;  T.  and  J. 
Hodgson,  Newcastle,  pp.  136,  44  plates  by  Collard,  engraver. 

20.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Oblique  Arch,  1  voL  8vo.,  1830 ;  Patten^ 
son  and  Ross,  Newcastle,  pp.  50,  30  pUtes. 

21.  The  Mechanics'  Companion. 

22.  Course  of  Mathei^tics,  published  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Richard 
PbiUips,  1825. 

23.  The  Boilder  and  Workman's  New  IMrector,  1827;  Lewis,  Poultry, 
edition  1836. 

24.  The  New  Carpenter's  Guide ;  Jones  and  Co.,  1835. 

25.  Popular  Course  of  Mathematics,  1822. 

26.  Meehanics'  Companion,  8vo.,  40  plates,  1824 ;  Bartlett  and  Hinton. 
37.  Analytical  and  Arithmetical  Esuy,  1820. 

AdDABBS  to  TBS  KtKO,  1836. 

To  the  Kmg*»  Moit  BxetUeni  Mqfettj^t, 

We,  the  undersigned,  your  Msjesty's  loyal  and  datiftil  snhiects,  being  Fel- 
lews  ef  the  Royal  Society,  Civil  Engineers,  Arehiieots,  Bnilders,  Mechanics 
and  others,  interested  in  the  arts  Mid  seiencesi  beg  leave  te  approach  your 
Royal  person  with  every  eipression  of  our  altaehment  and  respect.  Em- 
bolden^ by  former  instances  of  your  Mijesty's  royal  munificence  in  reward- 
ing persons  who  have  conferred  benefits  upon  their  country  by  their  valuable 
literary  productions  and  discoveries  in  science,  and  their  inventions  in  the 
useful  arts,  we  would  humbly  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  Maj^y's  no- 
tice an  individual  who  in  every  of  these  respects  has  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  his  fellow-tubjects,  and  we  trust  the  approbation  of  your  Majesty.  The 
works  of  Peter  Nicholson,  while  tbey  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  have  tended  to  raise  the  English  mechanic  to  that  pre-emi- 
nence he  has  attained  over  the  other  artificers  of  Burope,  and  while  tbey 
have  been  honoured  with  the  proudest  marks  of  distinotiun  by  the  various 
learned  societies  of  this  kingdom,  have  yet  fiiUled  to  prodoce  to  their  author 
those  benefits  which  are  neeessary  for  his  eiistenee,  and  it  most  ever  be  a 
source  of  regret  that  an  individual  who,  having  devoted  his  best  energies  to 
the  advaneemeat  of  soieaee,  should  be  left,  at  the  dose  of  a  long  and  labo* 
rieos  Ufis,  and  in  his  73rd  year,  to  struggle  in  penury  and  want.  Presuming 
that  an  mdividual  who  has  conferred  a  national  benefit  mi^  be  entitled  to 
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nttioiiil  gntitude,  wt  mott  humbly  h%g  kite  to  point  oat  P«tar  Nicholioa 
at  an  objoct  for  the  eierdie  of  xonr  Mi^^eity's  roytl  £iToiir,  and  remaiii  jour 
Majeity't  devoted  subjects  and  obedient  humble  servants. 


A  new  method  of  eitractiag  the  Cube  Root,  by  Peter  Nicholson. 

RvLB,  Part  1.— Divide  the  resoheod  by  the  trial  ditisor»  aid  the  first 
figure  of  the  quotient  is  expected  to  be  the  next  figure  of  the  root. 

Wanting  below  on  the  right  hand  side  of  each  of  the  three  numben  under 
the  line,  annex  one  cypher  to  the  first,  two  to  the  second,  and  three  to  the 
third.    THple  the  root  found,  and  annex  the  new  figure  on  the  right. 

Multiply  the  sum  by  the  new  figure  and  add  the  product  to  the  trial  divi- 
sor. 

Multiply  this  last  sum  by  the  new  figure  and  subtract  the  product  from 
the  resolvend  ;  if  less,  but  if  not  the  work  must  be  repeated. 

Rule,  Part  2. — Add  the  new  figure  of  the  root  to  the  number  formed  by 
the  triple  root  and  the  annexed  new  figure. 

Multiply  the  sum  by  the  new  figure  and  add  the  product  to  the  complete 
divisor,  and  the  sua  is  the  new  trial  divisor. 


Example. 


0 

2 

0 

4 

8            ( 

40 
62 

1200  trial  divisor 
1324  complete  divisor 

4000  resolvend 
5648  subtrahend 

640 
668 

145200 
150544 

1353000 
1204352 

6760 
6849 

15595200 
15656841 

147648000 
140911569 

68580 
68674 

1671856300 
1572130996 

6736431000 
6288523984 

( 


2*2894 


447907016 


Proof.  The  Root  is  2*2894. 

(2-2894)>  ^  11*999552092984 

447907016 


12000000000000 


ON  THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  ROYAL 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

No.L 

Sib,— Having  thrown  out  the  hint*  to  Timon,  that  ancli  an  Inatittitioii, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  a  really  v^orlLing  and  workable  board  of 
trade,  would  do  more  to  encourage  rising  talent,  more  to  ensure  the 
adoption  of  perfect  works  of  art,  commerce,  and  manufactures  than  all 
the  institutions  and  effbrta  of  the  last  centurr,  I  am  neceaaarily  much 
gratified  to  see  the  apirited  manner  in  which  yon  have  adopted  my 
views. 

Ad  English  institution  of  this  kind  must  be  fiee  and  and  unbiassed ; 
patronized  as  much  as  you  please;  but  left  to  practical  men  alone 
for  direction  and  control ;  ana,  held  annually  not  triennialljr. 

If  once  you  admit  the  fetters  of  Lordocracy,  the  trammels  of  royal 
Society  ism,  and  the  tinsel  glare  of  Diplomacraft,  which  covers,  in 
ninety*nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  shallow  brains,  impudence  and 
trick,  you  will  crush,  in  its  bud,  the  spirit  and  the  worth  which  thou- 
sands yet  unborn  ought  to  aee  only  to  admire,  and  join  only  for 
personal  profit,  protection,  and  fame. 

As  it  is,  the  practical  applications  of  science  have  neither  hope, 
shield,  nor  home ;  their  arduous  soggestors  are  beggars,  as  a  conse- 
quence, living  only  to  deplore  lost  time,  foolish  outlay,  and  blighted 
hope ;  at  least,  so  thought  and  felt  such  men  as  Captains  Boaqoett  and 
Tuckey,  Harrison,  Parkinson,  John  Marray,  Skeane,  Trengroose, 
Homer,  and  a  phalanx  of  worthy  men. 

In  my  memory  I  have  numbered  among  ray  friends  Hemy  Bell,  poor 
Dodd,  the  suicide,  to  whom  Remiie  owed  more  than  half  his  fame, 
Albert  *Winsor,  Archibald  Earl  of  Dnndonald,  William  Nicholson, 
Frederick  Aceum,  when  starving  in  a  garret  in  Islington,  Sir  Anthony 
Cariisle,  Captain  Christopher  WihK>n,  and  a  host  of  men  who,  like 
Fourdrinier,  must  either  starve  in  disguise  or  be  ruined  in  public  by 
the  lax,  disgusting  state  of  our  contemptible  protective  laws,  or  the 
still  more  contemptible  commoD*place  stnltifioation  of  publle  office 
routine,  in  which  my  Lord  Cheeseparing,  green  from  the  mint,  where 
he  knew  nothing,  is  at  liberty  to  condemn^  through  the  roediam  of 
some  clerk,  in  a  few  vague  and  every  day  phrases,  the  whole  results 
of  an  infinitely  superior  man^i  li/e^zyCf  perhaps,  at  the  Post  OfiBoe 
or  Admiralty,  the  aflfairs  of  which  he  learned  yesterday  evening  by 
— —  signing  his  name  I 


This  is  00  vituperation,  no  democratic  atpenlrof  mlae;  bat,  the 
essence  of  the  Royal  reply  to  an  exasperated  Lorcl  who  vowed  venge- 
ance against  Hans  Holbein :— *<  Toocb  him  not  unto  his  injury :  re- 
member, that  out  tf  Htfen  pfougkmtn  I  can  make  Hven  Loni$;  but  I 
cannot,  out  of  seven  Lords,  make  one  Holbein." 

I  have  a  case  now  before  me,  where  an  individual,  after  ten  years* 
scorn  and  gibes  and  contumely,  succeeded  in  sending  a  '< Ship's  Life 
Boat" '  to  sea  ten  years  ago,  making  twenty.  Three  years  ago^  when 
the  Thames  steamer  was  wrecked  off  tlie  Scilly  Isles,  he  addressed 
the  then  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Johnson,  with  the  hope 
of  arousing  mercantile  spirit— a  report  of  his  address  went  the  round 
of  the  papera,  and  nearly  three  years  afterwards  the  Shipwreck  Com- 
mittee (then  unborn)  copied  all  his  long  told  tale,  all  his  positions  and 
then  recommended  them  for  adoption  with  another  roan's  boat  and,  (in 
ii$  own  sphere),  a  foolbh  one  in  oontravention  of  the  first  fundamental 
principle  of  life  sal  vase  at  sea,  tliougb  an  useful  good  boat  out  of  it* 
9pkertf  viz.  where  Archimedean  or  other  screws  are  used ;  now,  by  a 
National  Exposition  this  roan's  arduous  life  had  been  saved  half  its 
pangs,  all  its  robberies ;  his  purse  had  lieen  replenished  by  aale,  and 
the  WLtruit  qui  palmam  ferat  held  forth  as  a  stimulus  to  man.  Snob, 
Sir,  is  not  only  the  fact,  and  the  workiug,  but  more ;  more  than  one 
peer  of  France  owes  his  rank,  title,  and  wealth  to  the  influence  of  the 
original  of  our  proposed  exhibition ;  and,  will  any  man  point  me  out 
one  Peer  of  England  whose  coronet  was  given  as  the  absolute  reward 
of  genuine  worth?  Will  any  man  tell  me  the  stereotvpe  Stanhope 
would  have  ever  become  a  Peer  at  alt  on  such  a  ground  I 

Is  there  a  Smeaton  peerage  I  or  a  Hersohel  barony  ?  No — no.  Let 
us  have  then  an  Exposition^  like  the  French,  and  by  honesty  and  worth 
neutraliie,  not  destroy  the  magpies  and  rooks,  the  Culpeppers  and 
Monteagles  of  this  day ;  he  then  who  saves  a  human  life  will  not  be  in- 
sulted by  a  threepenny  copper  or  parchment  reward. 

Affain,  the  same  person  suggested  to  the  Admiralty  the  means  of 
making  use  of  the  then  waste  Uquor  of  the  charcoal  burners  for  gun* 
powder  works,  and  also  an  apparatus  for  making  it  on  shipboard  in 
the  South  Seas  and  other  localities  where  salt  might  be  scarce,  for 

Jireserving  pork  and  other  meat  and  fish  by  injection  thereof,  and 
urther,  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar.  He  was  little  better  than  laughed 
at  under  John  Wilson  Croker's  enlightened  direction  of  the  Admiralty, 
yet  less  than  a  Quarter  of  a  centurv  thereafter  he  saw  a  trading  ma- 
nufacturer, to  whom  the  hint  liad  been  given  by  an  Admiralty  derk, 
enter  into  contracts  for  it,  sell  it,  and  raise  tliirty  thousand  pounds  by 
it;  and  further  sees  its  now  universal  adoption  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
domestic  life  as  better  than  vinegar!  But  enougli,  I  am  prepared  to 
fill  your  whole  impression,  if  req^uired,  with  gross,  palpable,  unques- 
tionable facts,  amply  developiDfj;  toe  absolutely  crying  want  of  such  a 
stimulus  to,  and  refuge  for,  individual  worth,  no  matter  what  its  object 
or  erade  of  life;  aixl,  with  reference  to  its  commercial  effects,  the 
mind  can  scarcely  expand  in  proportion  to  the  picture :  the  curse  of 
the  cheap  shop  system  and  bad  goods  for  exportation  where  the  6es/ 
are  required,^ — forged  cutlery  and  plate  marks,  ftc,  would  be  ao  far 
checked,  that,  at  the  Leipzic  Fair  a  knife  or  razor  from  Sheffield,  and 
a  gun  from  Birmingham,  should  not  be  as  now,  looked  upon  with 
scorn:  Buenos  Ayres  should  not  again  reject  our  barter—the  Chinese 
laugh  at  our  trash,  or  tlie  East  Imiiaman  demand  before  he  boys,  tlie 
broker's  guarantee. 

My  guinea  b  at  any  time  ready  towards  this  great  undertakti^ 
which,  as  long  as  history  lasts  to  tell  the  nation's  name  on  the  map  of 
time,  will  carry  its  projectors'  fame  to  every  man's  door  for  every 
man's  praise ;  my  mite  is  humble,  but  my  time  and  my  pen  shall  join 
your  endeavours  freely. 

At  present,  we  have  no  body  which  merits  the  name  of  a  PuUie 
Institution  of  the  Arts,  though  several  tin  kettle  little-goes  assome  ic 

I  am.  Sir,  with  sincere  belief  in  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  a 
full  conviction  of  its  worth,  yours, 

WiLBSLM  DE  WmnafOH. 

Notmnber  8, 1844. 


&  Mr.  W.  Manto  Diatdato,  to  whom  tiM  aavy  to  Indebted  Cor  m  anlwinaUoB  oT  tb« 
dIeCof  icsmca  to  that  orUadMnca— In  tho  naa  oT  tM.  ooAe,  Mftr.  p}raHgnmia  ftMSM^ 
ke.—m  th»  only  rational  meana  of  pta»f  ting  aaa  acnrrf.  Tbia  parson  alMaigfflMd  Am 
aaa  of  riglitar  wrack  Iwoya,  to  daaota  caaaa  of  fooodariof  at  aaai  poat-oilca  padtatani- 
Taga  boora,  and  booyagt  fSor  aacorluff  the  aea  malla  fkom  loaa,  ftc  Sec  twenty  yean  ngn^ 
and  Incciaantly  repeated  tlieir  value  to  every  eucoaaalfa  I^Bat1is^a^  OeBval  la  fate  I 


To  Makb  Caoutchouc  Impbrmbablr  to  Gas.— M.  Chevreul  has  shown 
that  linseed  oil  |ilaeed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  caoutchouc  icodsra  It 
impermeable  (o  gas.  r^r^O-iis> 
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BROWN'S  O&MAMENTAL  TILING. 
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Flf^  1,  J,  a,  lU  I*  U  •!•  OTOM^lldt  WjjDtlk^ 
Flgt.  4,  *•  0, 7,  omuncnto  Ibr  Oroorcd  Bidft  Tilf . 

Ftg.  lOl  tod  ornuaent  to  Aniali «  OikblA  to  OMtVMi  aidft  TUt. 
Flgt.  14»  1»»  16.  lUUu  TUm. 


We  have  much  pleasure  hi  introdttciDg  to  architects  the  designs  of 
flome  plain  tiles  made  bjr  Robert  Brownt  of  the  pottery  and  tile-worlcs, 
Sfirbitoo-billy  near  Kingston*  Surrey,  who  has  turned  his  particular 
attention  to  manufacturing  ornamental  tiles  from  designs  that  may 
be  funiisbed  him  bf  the  profession,  which  roust  be  aoknowledged  is  a 
ercat  desideratum.  We  here  subjoin  some  of  the  patterns  which  are 
now  in  use  by  architects,  and  which  ean  always  be  had  of  Mr.  Brown. 

The  price  of  these  tiles  does  not  mttefa  exceed  the  ordinary  price 
of  common  plain  tilings  the  charge  Is  2i.  8«.  per  thousand,  delirered 
in  London,  or  per  square.  Including  lathing,  2/.  10s. 

Mr.  Brown  nas  also  introduced  an  ornamental  ridge  tile ;  it  has  a 
ereoye  in  the  top  edge,  in  which  can  be  introduced  any  form  of  orna- 
Dent  that  the  architect  may  desire}  it  was  irst  used  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure  (IB)  by  Mr.  Kendal.    For  the  introduction  of  this  tile 

ng.  IB. 


Mr.  Brown  was  honoured  with  a  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the 
last  annual  meeting.  The  price  of  the  tile  including  the  ornament  is 
It.  per  foot  run,  or  fixed  complete  in  London,  If.  ^  per  foot.  There 
is  a&o  a  plainer  description  of  ridge  tile,  as  per  annexed  figure  (19) 
the  price  of  which  is  10<L  per  foot  run. 


F!g.  10. 


With  regard  to  the  colourt  an  objeet  so  desirable,  Mr.  Brown  in- 
forms us  that  (Vom  experiments  which  he  has  recently  made,  that  gas 
tar  is  an  excellent  colouring  for  tiles,  at  a  trifling  cost  The  various 
light  and  dark  gray  colours  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  tar  more 
or  less  diluted.  Besides  being  a  good  colour,  the  tar  forms  a  better 
protection  to  the  tile  than  glasing,  as  a  hard  frost  often  causes  glazed 
tiles  or  pots,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  chip  or  spalter,  caused 
no  doubt  by  the  glaxe  being  of  a  harder  nature  than  the  tile  which  it 
covers. 

There  is  another  mode  of  colouring  tiles  which  Mr.  Brown  consi- 
ders is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  thus  performed — with  a  laree 
brush  put  on  as  much  gas  tar  as  will  remain  upon  the  tile,  then  take 
green  pit  sand  or  Thames  sand,  and  while  the  tile  is  wet  sift  such  sand 
upon  it,  a  portion  of  which  will  become  incorporated  with  the  tar  and 
adhere  to  the  tile,  this  will  give  a  good  dark  colour.  If  a  lighter  or 
greener  colour  is  wanted,  with  oil  paint  cover  the  whole  slightly  over 
once— this  is  all  that  is  required  to  produce  a  food  colour,  or  that 
most  approaching  to  nature.  The  sand  has  the  effect  of  making  tha 
tile  have  something  the  appearance  of  slone  by  its  roughness — when 
sand  is  not  used  the  colouring  appears  glaring  and  vulgar,  and  sand 
moreover  tends  to  collect  the  vegetable  matter  occasionally  floating 
In  the  atmosphere,  the  consequence  of  which  is  moss  begins  soon  to 
form,  the  colour  of  which  is  coDBldered  by  many  the  perfection  of  all 
colours  for  tiling. 


THE  FALUN6  OF  A  MILL  AT  OLDHAM. 

Tbi  Inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  20  persons  (12  males  and  8  females)  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Radcliffe  and  Sons,  at  L  )wer  House, 
Oldham,  on  Thursday  Oct.  31,— which  was  commenced  before  Mr.  John  Moles- 
worth  (deputy  coroner  for  Mr.  Dearden)  and  a  respectable  jury,  at  the  Black 
Swan,  Gresnacres  Moor,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  and  continued  by  adjournment 
OB  Monday,  Not.  4,— was  again  resumed  and  concluded  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
6 ;  the  adjournment  to  that  day  having  been  made  solely  to  enable  Mr.  Wm. 
Falrbafai,  M.  InsU  C.E.  and  Mr.  David  Bellhouse,  both  of  Manehester,  to 
prepase  an  elaborate  report  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fall  of  this  fire- 
proof Bdill. 

On  the  asiembHng  of  the  jury,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Fairbairn  presented  to  the 
coroner  the  joint  report  of  himself  and  Mr.  Bellhouse ;  and.  In  doing  so,  said, 
'*  The  object  which  Mr.  Bellhouse  and  myself  had,  in  drawing  out  this  re- 
port was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  the  true  cause  of  the  accident, 
and  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  before  the  jory  such  facts  as  will  enaUe 
them  to  come  to  a  correct  verdict.  We  have  probably  gone  further  into  this 
inquiry  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions ;  but,  if  the  report  be  considered  too 
long,  it  may  be  curtailed— and  with  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  read  the  re* 
port,  as  I  may  have  observatioBs  to  make  as  I  go  along.— The  Rev.  T.  S.  Mills : 
Touhave  entered  into  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  defecU  in  the  structure  P—' 
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Mr.  Fairbaim :  Our  objeet  hu  been  two-fold ;  fint  to  inquire  into  the  true 
cause  of  the  accident ;  and  next,  to  aet  the  public  right  with  regard  to  the 
constructionofiire-proof  fabrics  in  future.*'— {Mr.Fklrba]m  exhibited  the  plan 
of  one  floor  of  the  mill,  as  to  its  bays,  principal  and  cross  beams,  and  arches 
in  order  to  aid  in  his  explanations ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  we  have  given 
below  a  copy  of  the  diagram  embodied  in  the  joint  report  of  Messrs.  i'air- 
baim  and  Bellhouse.] 

Mr.  Fairbaim  then  proceeded  to  read  the  report*  as  follows ;  adding  ex- 
planations as  he  went  on,  to  the  following  effect :~ 

*'  In  consequence  of  a  unanimous  expression  of  ieeline  on  the  part  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  that  a  full  and  satisfactory  inquiry  should  be  made  mto  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  death  of  Joseph  Tweedale  and  others,  at  Messrs.  Rad- 
clifie's  cotton  mill,  Oldham,  on  Thursday  last  ^-we,  the  undersigned,  have 
carefully  examined  the  building,  and,  having  noted  eyery  particular  relative 
to  the  walls,  foundations,  iron  beams,  columns,  and  their  fnctures,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  accident  has  arisen  from  one  or  two  causes ;  namely,  from 
the  foiling  of  one  of  the  arches  in  the  first  instance,  or,  what  is  more  proba* 
ble;  from  the  brealcing  of  one  of  the  large  beams  supporting  the  transvene 
and  longitudinal  arches  at  the  extreme  gable  of  the  mul. 

"  From  the  evidence  already  adduced,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  ardies  in 
the  top  room  (the  fourth  from  the  old  mill)  was  observed  to  sink,  some  days 
previously  to  the  accident  which  subsequently  occurred ;  this  arch,  which  had 
sunk  about  four  inches,  was  considered  unsafe,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
for  refixing  the  centres  were  immediately  taken  for  itf  renewal.  During  the 
re-building  of  the  arch  (of  which  about  one-third  was  completed,  the  iniddlc 
being  removed,  and  the  other  remainitig),  the  building  at  this  critical  period, 

Sve  way;  and,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  the  beam  broke  short  by 
■  column,  and  the  whole  came  down  with  a  crash.  Now  in  this  view  of 
the  rase  (and  assuming  the  evidence  to  be  correct),  it  is  obvious,  the  beam 
must  have  broken  from  the  lateral  strain  of  the  arches,  and  not  from  the 
weiriit  acting  vertically  (as  assumed)  upon  the  beams  which  remained.  In 
oonnrmation  of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  middle  beams  were 
unprotected  from  the  lateral  thrust,  unless  we  except  an  imperfect  woo<len 
stay,  which,  from  its  soft  and  fibrous  nature,  woukl  easily  split,  or  crush,  by 
the  force  of  the  edge  of  a  flange  of  only  one  inch  thick  presAng  upon  iL" 

In  order  to  explain  this  more  clearly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
plan  a  little,  llils  [marked  bay  3  in  the  plan  below]  is  the  arch  where  the 
accident  is  said  to  have  commenced.  The  north  third  of  the  arch  had  been 
taken  out  and  renewed ;  the  middle  third  was  taken  out  altogether  when  the 
bnikiing  fell ;  and  the  south  third  was  the  old  arch,  aa  it  had  sunk.  The 
middle  beam  [that  between  bays  2  and  3,  marked  6,  and  thirteen  feet  ten 
inches  in  length]  broke  off  at  the  collar  [at  the  north  end].  Two  square 
pieces  of  wood,  4|-inch  scantling,  were  put  across  at  these  points  only  [indi- 
cating them],  bearing  upon  the  lower  flange  of  the  beam :  consequently,  if 
any  lateral  thrust  took  place  from  the  adjoining  arch  or  arches  [marked  2 
and  4  on  the  plan],  its  tendency  would  be  either  to  split  the  wood,  or  to  crush 
Its  fibres,  and  thus  to  cause  the  beam  to  break.  That  is  one  way  of  accoont- 
ing  for  it  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  myself,— and  Mr.  Bellhonse  con- 
curs with  me,— that  this  was  not  the  cause,  here,  but  another,  which  will 
presently  come  before  you : — 

**  Hence  It  follows,  that  the  thrust  of  two  wide  and  flat  arches  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  fracture  the  beam,  and  thus  kiosen  or  destroy  the  abut- 
ments on  each  side.  The  beam  being  ruptured,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  re- 
sult which  must  inevitably  follow  such  an  event.  From  the  breakage  of  this 
beam,  we  may  infer  a  senous  and  extensive  accident ;  bat  to  our  minds,  it 
does  not  sufficiently  clear  up  the  full  amount  of  injury  sustained ;  nor  does  It 
account  for  the  immense  crash  and  total  destruction  of  the  building,  which 
ultimately  took  place." 

1  believe  that  the  whole  buiUling  came  down  almost  instantaneously.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed,  both  the  side  walls  and  the  gable  end  fell  outwards.— 
The  Foreman:  Not  outwards,  but  Inwards:  the  walls  came  principally  in- 
wards, like  a  funnels— Mr.  Fairbaim :  But  I  am  strongly  indtned  to  think 
that  the  walls  would  be  crushed  outwards*— A  Juror :  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  walls  first  fell  outwards ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  a  stable  and 
several  pigsties,  at  some  distance  from  the  building,  were  knocked  down.— 
Mr.  Fairbaim :  I  did  not  hear  the  evidence ;  but  I  made  inquiries  at  the  place  ; 
and  I  saw,  that,  on  the  side  next  the  engine-room  [the  north],  the  walls  had 
evidently,  in  foiling,  struck  the  side  of  that  building,  became  there  were  in- 
dentations on  the  btkks.  On  the  other  [south]  side  of  the  building,  again, 
at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  six  yards— [Several  jurors :  Oh !  considerably 
more],  some  buildings  were  destroyed  tty  the  failing  walls ;  and  I  was  also 
infonoed,  that  immense  quanuties  of  material  had  follen  outwards  at  the 
gable  end.  [Indeed,  it  was  here  that  Whitehead  was  killed  by  the  matanals 
falling  outwards,  towards  the  detached  chimney  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  building.]— The  Coroner :  Do  you  not  think  that  the  beams  pulling  the 
walls  inwards  would  tend  to  make  a  collapse  P  Mr.  Fairbaim :  If  the  pilUrs 
had  given  way  first,  It  would ;  but,  if  the  pillars  remained,  the  walls  would 
go  outwards.— The  Coroner:  Did  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mills,  the  beer- 
seller,  who  saw  the  fall  from  his  house  P  He  says :  **  On  Thursday  last,  I 
was  at  my  house,  facing  Lower  House  Mill.  I  saw  the  [north]  ride  next  the 
chimney  begin  to  fall.  When  the  roof  had  fallen  two  stories,  it  made  a  stop 
for  a  second  or  two.  The  outer  walls  then  flew  In,  and  it  all  came  to  the 
ground.— A  Juror:  That  is,  the  upper  stories  fell  outwards;  and  then,  the 
walls  breaking,  the  lower  portion  went  inwaids.— Mr.  Alexander  Taylor  ( 


juror) :  One  of  the  firm  (Messrs.  Radclifie),  who  has  not  been  exandned,  says 
that  the  building  began  to  foil  outwards,  and  ultimately  went  in :  that  would 
be  the  tower  part  of  the  warehouse  that  went  in^— Mr.  Fteirbaira :  However, 
it  Is  not  very  material ;  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  affects  the  principal  causs 
of  the  accident  at  all.  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  any  great  moment 

"One  of  the  middle  beams,  or  any  one  single  beam  of  the  building  giving 
way,  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  made  the  ruins  so  complete ;  andT  hav- 
ing reason  to  suspect  some  other  cause,  we  were  Induced  to  institute  a  stiU 
more  minute  and  searching  inquiry  hito  the  strengths  and  propcntions  of 
other  parts  of  the  structure. 

"On  a  careful  examination  of  the  fractured  beams,  and  more  particularly 
of  those  which  stretch  transversely  across  the  building,  at  a  distance  of  IS 
feet  from  the  extreme  gable  of  the  mill,  we  found  a  more  eoovincing  proof  of 
the  cause  which  led  to  this  unfortunate  occurrence. 

**  These  beams  carry  the  ends  of  four  other  beams,  which  extend  longi- 
tudinally from  the  gable  on  which  they  rest,  as  shown  in  the  foUowing 
sketch:— 
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[The  figures  indicate  measursments  in  foct  and  inchea.] 

"  From  the  above,  it  will  appear  evident  that  the  beams  a.  a,  a,  had  to  sup- 
port  a  much  greater  weight  than  the  beams  b,  b,  b,  8^. ;  and  consequently 
they  required  to  be  made  of  proportionately  greater  strength.  They  were 
made  stronger ;  but  unfortunately,  from  inadvertency,  or  rather  from  unai  ^ 
knowledge,  they  were  strengthened  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  instead  of  adding 
the  additional  strength  to  the  bottom  flamre,  which  is  always  subjected  to 
the  greatest  strain,  It  was  given  to  the  middle  of  the  beam  where  It  was  not 
required.'* 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  point,  if  you  take  a  beam  with  a  single  flange  at 
the  bottom  x  t^nd  break  it  with  the  flange  downward,  we  may  call  the  break- 
ing weight  1,000 ;  but,  if  you  take  the  same  beam,  and  break  it  with  the 
flange  upward  T,  you  will  find,  that  it  will  only  carry  a  weight  of  323  to 
break  It:  consequently  there  is  a  deficiency  of  strength,  from  merely  re  vera- 
ing  the  position  of  the  same  beam,  in  the  ratio  of  1,000  to  323.  But  people 
totally  unacquainted  with  this  fact  might  suppose  there  was  as  much  strength 
hi  the  beam  laid  the  one  way  as  the  other.  But  It  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  timber ;  and  cast-iron  is  a  material  so  extensively  used,  and  of  so  mucli 
Importance  in  the  economy  of  building,— and.  Indeed,  in  almost  every  thing 
connected  with  the  industrial  arts  of  this  country,— that  I  have  taken  tlie 
liberty  of  pointing  out  to  the  jury  the  fact  of  the  great  difllrrence  In  ttrengtli« 
in  the  same  beam,  between  the  one  position  and  the  other. 

"  It  Is  well  known,  or  It  ought  to  be  known,  to  every  person  giving  io- 
ttroctions  for  the  form  and  construction  of  iron  beams,  that  the  strength  la 
nearly  a  proportional  of  the  section  of  the  bottom  rib  or  flang» :  and,aceord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Hodgkioson's  experiments,  a  bottom  flange  of  double  the  aise  will 
give  nearly  double  the  strength.*' 


[Mr.  Fairbaim  further  illustrated  the  form  of  the  beams  by  aome  model 
drawings,  not  having  any  reference  to  those  m  Messrs.  Radcllffi*s  mill,  bai 
which  were  made  for  a  mill  in  Ireland,— that  of  Messrs.  Alexander,  na&r 
Lough  SwiDy.  In  reference  to  these  drawings,  he  said :]  These  beams  are 
not  correct  as  to  the  perfect  form  of  each ;  but  tbey  are  as  near  an  approxf  • 
matlon  as  practice  will  allow ;  and,  if  the  person  who  gave  instnictioos  in 
this  instance  for  strengthening  the  beams,  instead  of  potting  the  additional 
metal  on  the  body  of  the  beam,  had  atUched  it  to  the  boUom  rib,  these  beaaa 
would  bave^been  made  one-half  stronger,  or  rather  more  than  that ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  additional  strength,  in  this  caaci  has  been  put  upon  the  mid* 
die  of  the  beam.  In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  beam,  I  may  obeervw, 
that,  if  you  take  a  beam  of  any  dimensions,  and  suppose  it  supported  at  tJie 
two  ends,  and  then  lay  a  weight  on  the  middle,  you  cannot  break  that  beam 
without  pulling  the  particles  of  all  the  bottom  part  of  the  beam  asunder,  and 
you  must  break  the  upper  flange  by  compression  or  crushing.  There  la  a 
point  called  tlie  neutral  point,  where  the  particles  are  neither  extended  nor 
compieiaed }  yon  cannot  break  It  without  bending ;  and  you  must  disturb  nil 
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tlM  ptrtielM  by  dnwiog  tbflm  araodtr  at  tht  bottom,  and  eraibfaig  tlMm  at 
tb«  top.  Conaeqoantljr  it  was  foand,  by  tbe  Tfry  nomeroiit,  Ingeoioni,  and 
laboiioDt  txperioiciita  of  my  friend  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkimon,  that  tbe  bottom 
ftuifre  rame  oat  a  proportion  of  about  one>lialf  of  the  whole  section  of  the 
beam ;  and,  in  the  beams  in  question,  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  bottom 
Hange  is  probably  not  more  than  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  the  section. 
Tlw  bottom  flange  should  be  parabolas ;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  the  correct 
form,  this  beam  would  have  to  be  enlarged  along  the  lower  flange,  and  then 
it  wonlfl  be  of  eqnal  strength  along  the  whole  Nne  of  the  beam.  I  mention 
this  merely  to  show  the  necessity  which  ensts  for  getting  greater  strength, 
by  throwing  the  greatest  portion  of  the  metal  taito  the  lower  flange. 

**  These  facts  haiing  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  It  is  important  to 
an  those  concerned  in  the  eonstxnetion  of  flie-proof  buildings.  In  which  the 
Ihres  of  the  public  and  the  property  of  imlividaals  are  at  stake,  that  the  form 
of  beams  and  the  section  ofgreatest  strength  ahonld  btpetfoetly  and  ikonmgMy 
undertUod;  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  we  would  beg  to 
refer  them  to  Mr.  Hoclgknison's  paper  on  the  strength  of  iron  beams,  in  the 
flfth  vol.  second  series,  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Uterary  and  Philosophical 
SocietjT  of  Manchester.*  In  ordinary  cases,  we  should  not  have  troubled  tbe 
jury  with  thcM  remarks;  tut  in  a  case  of  such  importance  as  the  present, 
where  the  lives  of  so  many  persons  have  been  sacrificed  to  defective  know- 
ledge and  skill  In  the  construction  of  boiklings,  wherein  considerations  of 
such  importance  are  involved,  we  have  considered  it  our  doty  thus  pu()licly 
to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  not  only  as  regards  the  present  but  in  all 
ftttnre  cases,  and  respectfully  to  urge  upon  the  proprietors  of  mills,  and  of 
other  buildings  containing  workpeople,  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  more 
secure  and  perfect  system  of  building,  and  for  a  further  developement  of  the 
principles  upon  which  fire-proof  edifices  are  founded.  If  thia  suggestion  is 
properly  received  and  acted  upon,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  we  shall 
not  again  have  occasion  to  investigate  occurrences  of  so  lamentable  and  so 
distressing  a  nature.  We  have  already  observed,  thai  the  beams  a,  a.  «,  in 
the  preceding  sketch  were  strengtlicned  ;  not,  however.  In  the  bottom  flange, 
but  in  tbe  middle  part  of  the  Seam,  where  the^  are  thickened,  and  where  it 
was  absolutely  of  no  use.  Had  the  same  quantity  of  metal  been  given  to  tbe 
lower  flange,  these  beams  (the  weakest  in  tlie  building*)  would  have  carried 
nearly  double  the  weight ;  and  thus,  by  a  proper  and  judicious  distribution  of 
the  metals,  the  building  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  people,  would  have  been 
saved.  These  observations  apply  to  all  the  other  beams  of  the  mill,  which 
are  also  defective  as  respeeU  their  strength." 

*'  In  computing  the  weights  upon  each  beam,  it  was  found  that  those  sup- 
portingJbe  arches  of  ten  feet  six  inches,  and  those  of  eleven  feet  six  inches 
span,  uB  to  support  a  load  (without  machinery)  respectively  of  ten  and 
eleven  tons.'' 

That  is  thus :— We  compute  the  weight  of  the  arch  at  about  10  tons  for  the 
short  span,  and  11  ions  for  the  other ;  and  that  is  about  the  weight  required. 

**  And  those  sustaioinR  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal  beams  were  acted  upon 
with  a  load  of  131  tons.^ 

Thai  is,  particularly,  the  two  shown  here  [the  two  outside  beams,  a,  a],  be- 
came each  of  them  bad  not  only  half  the  long  arch  to  carry,  but  also  half, 
or  nmre  than  half,  of  the  short  arches  on  the  other  side. 

^Now,  if  we  take  the  sections  of  these  beams,  and  ealcnlate  the  weights 
necessary  to  break  them,  when  laid  upon  the  middle,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
breaking  weights  for  the  beams  a,  a,  a.  and  &,>,  b,  be.  will  be  nearly  the 
same,  or  about  ^  tons.  This  is  the  breaking  weight  of  an  average  quality  of 
iron  s  and,  allowing  for  the  diff'erence  of  metals,  it  could  not  be  raised  much 
above  10  or  10|  tons." 

They  must  of  necessity  be  broken,  with  a  weight  of  from  10  to  10}  tons.  I 
have  taken  the  average  at  10  tons. 

"  Tbe  breaking  weight  would  therefore  be  about  10  tons  when  tbe  beam  Is 
loaded  in  tbe  mSdle,  and  20  tons  when  equally  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  projecting  flange  of  the  beam.*' 

Now,  there  is  a  wide  difierence  between  the  beam  being  loaded  on  one  point 
in  or  near  tbe  middle,  and  being  loaded  atong  the  whole  beam.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  wouU  carry  just  double  the  weight.  Consequently,  you  have  in  ar- 
ches an  equally  distrbnted  weight ;  so  that  a  beam  supporting  them,  and 
which  would  break  with  10  tons,  applied  to  a  single  point  In  or  near  tbe 
middle  of  the  beam,  will  take  20  tons  to  break  it,  when  the  weight  is  so  dis- 
tributed. 

"  Having  ascertained  the  bearing  of  the  beams,  we  shall  next  compare 
their  strength  with  the  actual  loads  they  were  called  upon  to  sustain;  and. 
In  making  that  comparason,  it  must  lie  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  beams 
lu  a,  next  the  side  wall,  had  their  loads  unequally  distributed,  which  reduced 
tbetr  bearing  powers  to  15  tons." 

Now,  you  see,  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  beam  a.  It  was  equal  to  carry  10 
toos ;  but  the  cross  beams  on  the  east  side  threw  the  whole  weight  upon  the 
middle  of  the  beam  ;  and,  consequently,  instead  of  the  breaking  weight  of 
the  beam  a  being  20  toos  (as  it  would  have  been,  if  equally  distributed),  it 
wuM  only  15  tons,  having  a  distribution  of  the  weight  only  on  one  side ;  and 
the  weight  on  the  other  bearing  upon  one  point  only. 


being  supported  on  a  single  point  on  one  side,  and  54  tons  distributed  over 
the  suriace  of  the  op|>osite  flange  on  the  other.  From  this  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  actual  load  wba  to  the  breaking  wei(,ht  as  tlie  numbers  13  75  to  15, 

[*  Mr.  Pairbaim  added,  that  these  beams  were  rather  weaker  in  original  con- 
atruotioB  than  the  transverse  beams ;  and  that  the  whole  of  them  wen  cer- 
,  uinly  not  such  as  woukl  be  considered  sale.] 


or  as  1  to  1*09  being  within  a  mere  fraction,  or  one  tenth,  of  absolute  des- 
truction." 

That  was  the  Tery  critical  state  in  which  this  building  was  standing,  as  to 
those  besms,  just  previously  to  the  fall. 

*'  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  taking  the  above  calculations  as 
data,  we  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Even  sup- 
posing the  arches  to  have  stood.  It  will  appear  obvious  that  so  close  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  breaking  weight  to  the  actual  k>ad  was  extremely  unsafe ; 
and  that,  ander  such  circumstances,  no  precautions  could  have  prevented  tlie 
rupture  ot  the  transverse  beams  a,  a,  a,  whenever  they  happened  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  slightest  impact,  or  any  vibrationg  motion  tending  to  disturb 
the  parts  under  strain,  and  eventually,  still  further,  to  lessen  their  already  too 
modi  diminished  powers  of  resistance." 

It  is  clear,  that  they  must  have  gone  some  thne  or  other.  I  believe  Mr.  Bell- 
house  and  I  are  of  tbe  same  opinion,  that  that  was  the  real  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident; that,  probably,  from  the  Tibratory  action  of  the  mill  gearing  on  be- 
ing set  going,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  slightest  shock  in  the  world 
would  fracture  either  of  these  beams  (a,  a,)  ;  and  then  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  others  would  folkiw.  It  would  not  only  carry  the  gable  end  down, 
but  it  woukl  loosen  the  whole  of  these  arches  on  the  same  floor,  and  the 
whole  would  soon  come  down  in  the  mass.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account 
for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  whole  building,  unless,  by  some  cause,  the 
whole  of  the  framework  of  one  floor  came  down ;  and  one  of  these  beams 
[a,  a]  giving  way,  would  account  for  that.— The  Foreman :  J  called  the  coro- 
ner's attention  at  the  time  to  the  evidence  of  Mills,  taken  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
to  the  eflect,  that  after  the  arch  fell,  where  he  was  working,  the  whole  gable- 
end  fell.  This  seems  to  confirm  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Fairbaim.— Tbe  Coro- 
ner: "It  fell  bay  by  bay,'*  was  Mills's  expression.— Mr.  Fairbaim:  Of 
course,  we  were  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
reason  upon  it  from  the  facts  given  in  evidence  :— 

"  Irrespective  of  the  weakn^  of  the  iron  beams,  which  we  consider  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  accident,  we  would  bes  to  advert  to  the  tie-rods,  ahich, 
although  suflteient  in  number  and  strength,  were  not  judiciously  placed  as 
respects  their  position  for  resisting  the  strain  of  the  arch,  their  maximum 
point  of  tension  at  the  bottom  flange  of  the  beam ;  but,  that  being  inconve- 
nient, they  should  on  no  account  be  placed  higher  than  the  soffit  of  the  arch ; 
and  in  this  position,  they  would  perforate  the  neutral  axis,  and  give  sufficient 
security  to  the  arch,  without  iniuring  the  strength  of  the  beam.  Instead, 
however,  of  approaching  this  point,  they  were  on  the  top  of  tbe  beam,  and 
18  inches  from  the  bottom  flange." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  tie-rods,  instead  of  their  being  placed  above  the 
arch,  the  true  position  of  the  tie-rods  should  be  below,  forming  tbe  chord  of 
an  arc.  But  that,  especially  in  low  rooms,  would  be  found  exceedingly  in- 
convenient; and,  according  to  tbe  experience  of  Mr.  Bellhouse  and  myself, 
we  say,  that  it  should  never  go  higher  than  the  soffit  of  the  arch. 

"  As  respects  tbe  arches,  we  found  the  versed  sine,  or  rise  of  the  arch,  too 
low ;  on  most  occasions  they  are  1|  inches  to  the  toot." 
We  generally  prefer  an  inch  and  a  half  rise  to  every  foot  of  span,  if  it  can 
be  obtained.  If  this  be  done,  you  will  find  tbe  arch  come  out  a  very  fair  and 
correct  form  of  arch ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the 
floor,  which  would  not  be  an  object, compared  with  the  security  of  the  arches. 
1  do  not  know  that  tbls  has  any  reference  to  the  present  inquiry,  except  that 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  arches  Here  too  low. — Mr.  Bellhouse :  I  think  it  bears 
directly  ufion  it ;  because  the  arch  in  the  top  story  gave  way  or  sunk,  ^mply 
from  that  cause.^a  want  of  sufficient  rise.— Mr.  Fairbairn :  I  have  already 
stated,  that  we  bad  two  objects  in  our  inquiry ;  the  one  to  trace  out  tbe  true 
cause  of  this  accklent,  and  the  other  to  direct  public  attention  to  these  facts, 
in  order  to  prevent  not  only  the  loss  of  property,  but,  above  all  things,  the 
loss  of  life.  In  this  latter  view,  every  thing  bearing  on  the  construction  of 
these  boiklings  is  important. 

**  As  respects  the  arches,  we  found  the  versed  sine,  or  rise  of  the  arch,  too 
low  :  on  most  occasions  they  are  1|  inches  to  the  foot.  But,  in  order  to  in- 
sure perfect  security,  we  should  advise,  in  all  future  buildings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  rise  be  1|  inches  to  every  foot  of  span.  In  the  arch  which  first 
gave  way,  the  rise  was  only  a  smalt  fraction  above  an  inch,  having  a  rise  of 
only  12  inches  in  a  span  ot  II  feet  6  inches." 

[The  Foreman  suggested  an  alteration  in  the  report  (which  is  made  above), 
to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  the  supposition  that  the  proportion  of  rise  was 
the  same  in  all  the  arches ;  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  observed  that,  of  course,  a 
rise  of  one  inch  in  every  foot  of  span  would  be  a  greater  rise  in  that  arch 
which  was  only  10  feet  2  inches,  than  it  would  be  in  that  which  was  11  feet  6 
inches.  The  correction  was  accordingly  made,  and  Mr.  Fairbaim  resumed 
reading.] 

"  On  viewing  the  columns,  several  imperfections  were  observed  in  the  va- 
riable thickness  of  the  metol ;  but,  in  other  respecu,  the  pillars  were  satis- 
factory, and  presented  no  features  of  weakness  indicating  uan^jer  frum  thoee 
parts ;  one  inch  more  in  uiameier,  with  the  same  weight  ot  metal,  would, 
however,  liave  given  greater  seiuniy  and  gnrater  strengfii." 
On  the  a  hole  it  would  have  been  belter,  prwbably,  if  the  pillars  had  been  a 
little  larger. 

'*  We  cannot  close  this  report,  i^ilbout  adverting  to  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  Messrs.  Radclifle.  and  the  strong  desire  evinced  by  those  gentleooen,  to 
have  every  part  of  the  structure  upon  the  first  and  ktroogest  principle;  and 
we  should  imperfectly  diKharge  our  duty,  if  we  neglecieu,  on  this  occasion, 
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to  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  slrenfs^  of  all  parts  of  the  buildliig,  except 
those  we  have  just  described,  and  on  which  it  could  not  be  expected  th»y 
could  form  an  opinion." 

We  cannot  expect  that  gentlemen  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  building  should  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  the  proportions,  and 
as  to  what  is  necessary  on  such  an  occasion. 

"In  eonclusion,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  slaliBg,  that  it  appears  to  us 
that  BO  pecuniary  considerations  whatever  were  present  to  the  oundt  of 
Messia.  Radcliffe  in  the  due  and  perfect  construction  of  these  mills. 

**WM.  FAIRBAIRN, 
*' DAVID  B£LLHOUS£. 

f*  Manehestcr,  November  6th,  ISM." 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  procured  drawings  of  the  girders,  to 
farther  lllnstrate  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Bellhouse's  report  and  observations. 
Fig.  3.  Fig.  2,  section  of  beam  supporting  cross  beams  at  the  end  of  the 

Tmill.  Depth  in  the  middle.  16)  inches ;  depth  at  the  end,  13| 
inches;  bottom  ilanch,  6  inches  by  1|  inch  thick;  top  flancb, 3 
inches  by  {  inch  thick.  Fig.  3  is  a  roui^b  sketch  of  the  form  of 
one  of  the  wall  beams,  and  the  others  being  nearly  the  larae  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  whole. 
The  longitudinal  beams  which  rested  on  the  extreme  gable  wcis 
I  inch  deeper  in  the  middle.    The  arch  tie  rods,  of  |  inch  sqinare 

Fig.  a. 


iron,  were  at  the  top  of  the  beams,  as  represented  by  the  holes  a  a  a,  (fig.  ^) 
whereas  they  are  generally  fixed  in  the  position  as  under,  at  e  s^  (fig.  4;. 

Fig.  4. 


'  From  the  above  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  building,  and 
the  mode  of  construction  in  general  use  in  these  districts.  The  arches,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  composed  of  a  brick  length  from  eiod,l  brick  from  d  to  «, 
and  half  brick  in  the  centre.  The  top  of  the  arches  is  then  filled  up  with 
a  concrete  of  lime  and  ashes,  on  which  is  laid  either  the  stone  flagging  or 
tiles,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  accidental  death. 


THE  NEW  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 
The  intelligence  of  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  Merchants*  Area  being 
since  taken  up  has  given  us  rather  a  chill,  for  it  seems  at  present  rather 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  laid  down  again,  and  if  so  that  part  of  the 
building  will  be  deprived  of  what  was  not  only  a  magnificent  piece  of  decora- 
tion, but  one  quite  unique  in  this  country.  We  suspect  that  this  unfortunate 
failure  must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  hurry  with  which 
the  work  was  urged  ou,  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  place  in  readiness 
by  a  certain  day  for  a  ceremony  that  was  manifestly  premature.  A  mis* 
nomer  it  certainly  was  to  call  tliat  the  "  opening**  of  the  Exchange,  which 
was  only  the  prelude  to  closing  it  again ;  and  surely  it  would  have  been  far 
more  respectful  towards  the  Queen  to  have  delayed  the  "  inauguration**  until 
the  whole  had  been  perfected  in  every  part,  and  rendered  fit  for  immediate 
occupation.  That  economy  could  have  been  the  motive  for  this  strange  pre- 
cipitancy is  utterly  impossible,  because  the  expense  it  occasioned  for  tempo- 
rary preparations  and  fittings-up  must  have  been  a  very  formidable  item  in- 
deed, considering  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  show  for  it.  What  then  is  to 
be  put  into  the  opposite  scale  against  it,  those  best  can  tell  who  are  au  /aii  in 
the  mysteries  of  city  politics  and  diplomacy.  To  us  the  afiair  of  the  ''open- 
ing** appears  to  have  been  hurried  on  very  injudiciously,  if  only  because  it 
now  looks  like  a  mere  *'  flash  in  the  pan,**  or  a  sudden  start  off  before  the 
signal  of  **  all  right !  *'  had  been  given. 


HoweveSy  if  wt  care  nothing  for  the  manner  in  which  that  buaineiawas 
managed*  we  can  speak  with  satisfaction  of  the  edifice  itself.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  pietend  to  have  as  yet  so  fully  examined  it  aa  to  be  aUe  to  give  a 
decisive  and  matured  opinion  as  to  every  part ;  but  speaking  from  such  ob* 
servation  as  we  have  hitlierto  had  the  opportunity  of  making,  and  taking  it 
as  a  rich  and  dignified  pile,  fully  equal  to  what  we  expected— 4n  some  reap  eta 
superior  to  what  the  architect*s  first  designs  promised.  At  present  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  collect  what  is  the  general  opinion  of  competent  judges  in  regard  to  it, 
until  the  mere  hubbub  of  newspaper  praise  shall  have  subsided.  That  i  t  should 
be  universally  admired  by  professional  men  is  not  to  be  expected,  if  only  be* 
cause  it  throws  some  of  them  and  their  productions  into  the  shade,  and  re- 
proaches the  poverty  and  dryness  of  manner  which  they  would  palm  upon  us 
for  simplicity  and  purity.  Aoeordingly  we  are  not  at  all  snrpriied  at  finding 
that  a  disposition  to  carp  at  the  Exchange  has  begun  to  manifest  itself.  It  te 
alleged  to  be  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  coarse  in  its  details ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  comparison 
with  the  bareness  generally,  and  the  blankness  with  respect  to  sculptured  en- 
richment in  particular,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  other  public 
buildings— some  of  them  principal  ones— erected  in  the  present  century.  Aa 
to  coarseness— what  may  appear  such  to  some,  we  might  call  energy  ;  and  if 
both  the  design  itself  and  the  treatment  of  it  in  regard  to  style  are  somewhat 
MS  gerurUt  so  also  is  the  purpose  of  the  building  ;  and  it  was  probably  coDsi« 
dered  desirable  that  it  should  at  all  events  express  both  stateliness  and  libe- 
rality of  ornament,  even  though  tinged  in  some  degree  witli  heavinesB  and 
quaintness.  With  regard  to  the  shops  we  certainly  do  not  approve  ol  them, 
being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  at  all ;  nur  do 
we  see  what  particular  advantage  can  accrue  to  the  tenants  from  their  shops 
being  incorporated  with  the  Exchange,  since  there  is  no  sheltered  walk  before 
them  as  was  the  case  in  the  former  building.  At  all  events  they  ought  to  be 
occupied  as  offices  and  not  as  shops  for  retail  business.  However,  they  were 
made  a  tine  qua  turn,  and  the  architect  had  no  allernalive  but  to  comply  with 
immutable  iBstmctioni.-*We  annex  a  very  able  description  of  the  Building 
ftom  the  Timet. 

Thb  Sits, 
Is  remarkable  tot  its  commandiBg  importance  hi  ona  ispeet,  thystuni, 
and  for  its  irregnhritf  on  the  other  three  skies,  having,  as  is  well  Known,  a 
wedge-like  form,  produced  by'the  convergence  of  Comhill  and  Threadneedle- 
stre^  towards  the  Mansion-house.  The  mnnificenoe  of  Parliament  having 
facilitated  the  purchase  of  the  isolated  property  to  the  west  of  the  late  Ex- 
change, an  opportiraity  wu  obtained  for  taming  the  most  imporlinl  facade 
of  the  new  structure  in  that  direction  i^  instead  of  placing  it  to  the  sotith,  as 
Itonerly.  By  this  means  the  space  nnhitercepted  by  buildings  in  advaaea 
f^om  the  oentre  of  the  present  portico  becomes  extended  to  the  vansnal 
length  of  between  500  and  600  fiset.  On  the  other  hand,  the  krge  ao4  still 
incrstsed  amount  of  accommodation  required  in  the  new  Exchange,  togetlitr 
with  the  necessity  for  keeping  that  aooommodation  within  an  easily  aooeasiUa 
elevation  from  the  great  tborooghfsres,  leodered  it  imperative  that  all  the 
available  ground  on  the  north  and  south  boundary  lines  should  be  occnpiei 
with  builddng,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  and  want  of  parallelism  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  Wc  pass  on,  then,  to  examine  what  is  the  natnre  of 
that  accommodation  which  principally  governs  the  extent  and  distribotion  of 
the  building  under  our  notice.  In  the  stroctore  first  raised  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Gresham  only  two  objects  seemed  to  have  been  provided  tor — the  daily 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  and  the  reception  of  the  shopkeepers ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  having  been,  as  it  seems,  arranged  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  bazaar.  Its  successor,  the  late  Royal  Exchange,  rebuilt  after 
the  great  fire,  ultimately  received  some  new  and  important  bodies  of  occ«- 
pants,  in  lieu  of  the  opstaira  shopkeepers  of  the  former  establishment,  first 
in  order  of  time,  came  the  association  that  originated  in  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
house ;  theur  introduction  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance Corporation,  and  this  again  by  the  proviiion  for  the  Gresham  Col* 
lege,  on  the  purchase  of  its  establishment  by  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
Excise.  In  rebuilding  the  Exchange  once  more,  the  Gresham  Committee 
have  made  provision,  not  only  for  an  increase  in  the  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  shops,  but  for  the  reception  of  an  additional  company,  that  of 
the  London  Assurance ;  while  they  have  assigned  the  Gresham  College  to  a 
separate  edifice,  and  provided  a  suite  of  rooms,  hitherto  unallotted*  in  the 
situation  at  first  devoted  to  that  body.  Tbe  principal  departments  of  tke 
pretent  building  consist,  therefore,  of  the  following  portions,  as  to  number 
and  order : — 

The  Merchants*  Quadrangle. 

Lloyd's. 

The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance. 

The  London  Assurance. 

The  unappropriated  offices. 

The  offices  and  shops  of  private  parties. 

FvAif  OF  ran  Buu.niNa. 

Setting  the  portico  out  of  notice  for  the  moment,  the  mass  of  buildiag  pro* 

daces  a  figure  aboot  272  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  a  Iroatag^  of 

118  feet  at  the  west  end,  and  of  176  feet  at  the  opposite  extremity,  iba 

north  and  south  sides  bemg  equal,  and  connected  with  the  eastern  face  bf 
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hrgt  fotclruit  conMn.  Tbt  portioo  gitet  a  f oiihtr  cstoMioA  to  Um  wmI 
of  aboot  88  le€t  IB  depth,  by  t  length  or  frontige  of  90  feek  Nearly  in  Ibt 
ceatre  of  thk  entire  mase  is  the  Mercbantt'  Quadrangle,  ooonpying  a  spaea  of 
168  laot  from  east  to  wett,  by  111  feet  acroM,  these  dimeatioaa. being  in- 
dotive  of  the  covered  arcade  or  ambulatory  all  round,  which  if  about  86  feet 
wide,  leaving  an  open  centre  in  the  proportion  of  a  double  square.  In  the 
interval  remaining  to  the  east  of  the  Merchants'  Quadrangle  occurs  another 
little  court,  some  60  feet  in  length  from  north  to  sooth,  and  19  feet  in  width. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  this  general  description  of  ^^hat  is  technically 
<*  the  plan/'  that  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  quadrangle  from  the  centre  of 
eaeh  of  the  four  fronU  of  the  building ;  that  the  centre  of  the  portico  is  re- 
ceased  to  a  depth  equal  to  its  projection ;  and  that  the  entrance  from  the 
east  frost  occupies  the  base  of  the  tower.  We  may,  however,  mention 
fbrther,  by  anticipation,  that  the  height  of  the  building  embraces  a  basement 
story,  ground  floor,  mezzanine,  one  pair  or  principal  floor,  and  in  many  cases, 
a  two*pair  story. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  distribution  of  the  ground  floor,  we  have  all  Ha 
vrestem  portion,  between  the  quadrangle  and  the  portico,  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  with  an  entrance  within  the  portico  on  each  side. 
The  London  Assurance  engages  s  small  portion  of  space  on  the  south  or 
CornhiU  side  for  an  entrance ;  while  the  establishment  of  Lloyd's  has  its  ap» 
proach  by  the  small  eastern  court,  before  referred  to,  between  the  quadrangle 
and  the  tower.  Almost  the  whole  remaining  space  on  the  ground  story, 
both  in  the  three  street  fhintages  and  in  the  eastern  court,  is  devoted  to  the 
shops  and  private  ofl^ces,  some  37  in  number,  which,  accordingly,  form  the 
dtaracteristic  external  features  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  building.  It  is 
on  the  one- pair,  or  principal  floor,  that  the  three  great  public  establishments 
luive  their  chief  accommodation.  Two-thirds  of  the  space  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  quadrangle  are  occupied  by  Lloyd's  rooms.  Thence,  from  the 
south-east  comer,  past  the  centre  of  the  Cornhill  front  westward,  extend  the 
rooms  of  the  London  Assurance.  The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  continues 
the  range  to  the  south-west  extremity,  and  then  northward  past  the  centre 
of  the  west  front,  where  the  unappropriated  offices  complete  the  circuit  by 
the  occupation  of  the  north-west  corner.  It  would  be  tedious  and  unneces- 
sary to  jmrticularize  the  rooms  in  each  department ;  a  sufficient  notion  of 
tbeir  extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  comparison  of  surface.  We 
believe  that  we  shall  not  be  found  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  estimate  the 
whole  covered  superficies  upon  this  story  at  31,000  feet.  Out  of  this  total 
a  rough  allotment  will  give  to 

yoyd's 

London  Assurance    . . 

Royal  Exchange  Auurance 

Unappropriated  offices 


15,500  superficial  feet. 
5,900       — 
6,700        — 
3,900        — 


31,000 
The  only  rooms  that  appear  to  demand  a  more  detailed  notice  are  the  im- 
portant smte  devoted  to  the  business  of  Lloyd's,  which,  however,  will  more 
properly  engage  our  attention  in  the  course  of  the  examination  which  we 
proceed  to  institute  into  the  architectural  composition  and  decoration  of  the 
structure. 

A&CHITBCTUaAL  ChAAACTBE  OF  THB  BxTKRIOK. 

To  consider  the  Royal  Exchange,  then,  as  a  work  of  art,  we  presume  that 
the  west  front — the  principal,  though  smallest  of  the  four — furnishes  the 
governing  lines  to  the  rest  of  the  external  design  from  the  proportioas  of  its 
portico.  The  order  employed  is  Corinthian,  50  feet  in  height,  that  is,  41 
feet  for  the  column,  and  the  remainder  for  its  superincumbent  entablature. 
This  order  is  continuous  round  the  entire  building,  being  elevated  upon  a 
granite  stylobate  or  pedestal,  varying  in  height  from  four  to  eight  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  fall  of  the  ground ;  and  it  is  also  surmounted  generally  by  an 
attic  and  balustrade  about  ten  feet  in  height.  To  this  mention  of  the  order 
and  its  proportions  we  will  just  add,  that  in  all  matters  of  detail  preference 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  Italian  school  of  design,  that  reigned  uni- 
versally in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Portico  oe  Wbst  Facade. 
But,  to  return  to  the  west  facade,  we  have  a  portico  of  eight  columns  in 
width,  and  two  in  projection,  tearing  a  narrow  blank  wing  in  the  back  ground 
on  each  side.  The  front  rank  of  eight  columns  is  backed  by  a  line  of  four, 
so  placed  as  to  give  an  internal  space  to  the  centre  and  sides  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  two ;  the  centre,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  is  also  deeply 
recessed.  To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  small  windows  for  lighting  the  various 
apartments  behind  the  portico,  that  object  is  attained  by  means  of  two  large 
and  boldly  arched  Venetian  windows  of  Ionic  detail;  and  between  them,  in  the 
central  division,  is  an  archway  of  corresponding  outline,  which  gives  access  to 
an  inner  vestibule  communicating  at  once  with  the  quadrangle.  These  three 
arches  are  finished  with  well  executed  keystone  shields  and  foliage,  exhibit- 
ing in  the  centre  the  merchant's  mark  of  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  and,  over  the 
vHodows,  the  bearings  of  the  old  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  the  Merchants 
of  the  Staple  of  Calais.  The  distribution  of  space  in  the  portico  affords  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  over  it  a  vaulted  ceiling  in  three  compartments,  en- 
riched with  panelling  and  flowers.  Of  the  pediment,  which  contains  a  dis- 
play of  sculpture  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  in  noticing 
the  accessories  to  the  general  design :  and  shall  only  add  to  this  description 
of  the  portico  that,  u  it  occupies  the  lowest  position  in  the  declirity  of  the 
site,  it  is  approached  with  effect  by  a  flight  of  nine  steps,  well  flanked  by  the 
•dvandng  stylobate  at  each  end. 


The  abase  of  swih  aa  aMhitaetaral  appHanoa  aa  thai  of  tha  Greeo-Rouati 
portioo  is  so  Buoh  more  common  than  its  felidtons  use,  that  we  do  not  won- 
der thai  professional  men  of  high  genius  forgo  its  application  altogether, 
rather  than  have  reooorse  to  it  in  an  unfavourable  position  and  aspect,  or 
under  oireumstances  where  it  would  be  unsuited  to  internal  arrangements. 
Wren's  porticoes  of  this  deseription  are  extremely  rare,  and  ao  are  those  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Soaae.  We  hava  already  in  London  porticoes  twyae  ad 
naNSMOt,  crammed  vrith  little  openings  at  the  back,  telling  all  the  story 
of  a  house  built  within  the  shell  of  a  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
architects  whose  taste  has  led  them  to  avoid  this  incongruity  and  trifling 
have  produced  by  the  reverse  an  effect  that  may  be  classical,  if  that  be  any 
recommendation,  but  which  is  too  frequently  sombre  and  destitute  of  anima- 
tion, manifestly  unsuited  to  the  dull  atmosphere  of  Britain,  and  especially  so 
to  the  genius  of  commercial  London.  It  is  a  great  relief,  therefore,  to  meet 
with  a  specimen  that  does  not  excite  our  indignation  at  the  repetition  of  the 
"  everlasting  portico ;"  and  that  relief  we  certainly  enjoy  in  the  inspection  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  l*he  situation  it  occupies  is  one  so 
temptingly  conimaiiding,*that  though  we  might  have  recommended  the  trial 
of  some  more  novel  eombination,  we  can  excuse  the  architect's  preference  for 
a  portico,  since  his  choioa  has  been  conducted  to  so  happy  a  result.  The 
composition  under  notice  has  the  merit  of  character ;  it  is  manifestly  the 
portico  to  an  iasportant  secular  baHding,  and  nos  to  a  church,  much  less  to 
a  pagan  temple.  It  has,  in  aa  eminent  degree,  the  advantage  of  artistical 
"  breadth,"  and  possesses  a  play  of  outline  and  force  of  shadow  unequalled 
in  any  other  example  in  tha  metropolis,  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul's  excepted. 
The  arrangement  of  its  plan  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Pantheon ;  while  the  niches  or  recesses  la  the  latter  off^r,  to  the  sticklers  for 
precedent,  some  Unet  of  authority  for  the  introduetion  of  the  Venetiaa  win- 
dows of  tha  Sxchange.  As  to  these  vrindows,  we  may  just  observe,  that 
while  their  outlines  eminently  help  the  efl^  of  liveliness  in  this  portico, 
they  are  so  designed  as  distinctly  to  express  their  multiform  duty,  though 
combined  in  such  a  way  u  to  preserve  perfect  unity.  The  management  of 
the  portico  ceilings,  which  in  the  Pantheon  are  of  bald  timber,  is  here  so 
conducted,  by  the  vaulting  we  have  described,  as  to  complete  the  expression 
of  the  internal  design,  to  enhanee  the  efflBct  of  loftiness  and  general  magni- 
tude, and  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  with  a  succession  of  pleasing 
fonns  that  would  have  been  lost  under  any  of  the  older  modes  of  arrange- 
ment It  is  not  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  slope  of  the  pediment,  or  roof, 
line  of  the  portico,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  outline  of  beauty  for  sach 
subjects  than  in  most  cases  to  which  we  can  refer.  This  may  be  felt  by  any 
one  who  looks  at  the  two  extreme  instances  in  Trafalgar-square ;  the  one 
pediment  gaping  for  more  than  its  allowance  of  the  Royal  arms — the  other 
incapable,  from  its  flatness,  of  receiving  any  sculptured  derioe  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

Resuming  our  description,  it  only  remains  to  be  stated,  respecthig  the  we<t 
front,  that  the  narrow  compartments  beyond  the  portico  on  the  north  and 
south  are  occupied  by  solid  rustication  in  the  lower  part,  above  which,  in 
each  case,  is  a  panel  containittg  a  flowered  wreath  and  mantle,  charged^with 
the  Royal  cypher;  this  again  is  surmounted  by  a  festoon,  and  the  crowning 
attic  exhibits  a  device  formed  with  the  prstorial  insignia. 

South  Facadb. 

But  it  is  time  that  wa  look  at  the  other  fronts  of  the  building.  Through- 
out the  sooth  facade  the  main  order  is  continued  by  pilasters,  dividing  the 
whole  length  into  thirteen  equal  portions,  the  piUsters  being  doubled  at  the 
extremities  of  the  front.  In  each  of  these  thirteen  divisions  is  a  rusticated 
arch  of  due  proportions,  the  rustic  arrangement,  with  its  surmounting  mould- 
ings, occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  available  height  beneath  the  general 
entablature.  The  arch  we  speak  of  contains  ordinarily  a  shop,  with  its  mrz- 
zanine  story  above }  in  addition  to  which,  each  shop  has  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment, furnished  with  all  appropriate  accommodation.  Above  the  rusticated 
shop  arches  appear  the  windows  of  the  principal  story,  deeply  sunk,  and 
surrounded  by  enriched  architraves  with  boldly-carved  keystones  and  panel- 
ings.  Of  the  thirteen  compartments  into  which  this  front  is  divided,  the 
central  one,  as  the  entrance,  and  that  on  eaeh  side  of  it,  are  deeply  recessed 
within  the  main  order ;  in  each  is  a  screen  arch  carried  upon  corbels,  and 
decorated  with  a  bold  shield  baring  rich  festoons  of  flowers  attached.  These 
shields  are  charged  respectively  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Thonian  Gresbam  in  the 
centre,  those  of  tbe  city  of  London  on  the  dexter,  and  of  the  Mercer's  Com- 
pany on  tbe  sinister.  In  the  spaces  above  are  three  windows,  boldly  com- 
posed with  scrolled  piers,  carrying  enriched  segmental  pediments,  and  deco- 
rated  with  lion-masks  and  massive  drops  of  flowers.  The  attic,  which  crowns 
the  five  middle  dirisions  of  this  front,  is  elevated  above  the  wing  portions, 
its  extremities  being  charged  with  derioes  of  mantles  and  regalia,  with  the 
cyphers  of  Queens  Eliaabeih  and  Victoria,  and  the  dates  at  which  tbeir  re- 
spective Exchanges  were  completed ;  while  the  three  middle  compartments 
are  recessed  Kke  those  below,  and  occupied  by  deeply-enriched  panels. 

The  quadrant  comers  which  connect  this  facade  with  tbe  eastern,  and  that 
again  with  the  north  front,  are  without  pilasters,  but  conUin  three  rusticated 
arches  below,  and  as  many  wiodows  above.  The  central  window  is  finished 
semi-circnlarly,  with  somewhat  massive  accompaniments ;  and  above  it,  to 
give  variety  to  the  line  of  attic,  is  a  pedimented  Ublet-composition,  exhihiu 
ing  the  grasshopper,  as  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  crest,  surrounded  by  branches 
of  the  oak  and  palm. 

East  Facade.,  l^    I^  , 

The  eut  firont,  at  which  we  now  arrive,  sustains  in  geseral  the  character 
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of  the  south,  and  ii  divided  into  teren  comptiiattti,  tlirae  of  them  being 
formed  lato  a  centre,  and  the  remainiog  two  on  each  aide  heiag  treated  pre- 
daelj  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ten  wiag-dirisioM  ii  <he  ComhiU  front. 
The  three  central  compartments  are  somewhat  reeesaad,  and  are  difided  by 
four  cohmias  instead  of  pilasters,  two  of  ^m  oohimns  being  isolated,  and  two 
partly  attaefaed.  The  arches  in  these  are  of  a  more  ornate  character  than 
their  neighbonrs,  each  being  snrrotmded  by  a  band  of  oak  leaves,  and  finished 
with  a  massive  keystone,  that  branches  ovt  with  scrolls  to  form  a  corbdling 
for  the  support  of  the  window  dressings  above,  which  are  of  large  propor- 
tions and  elaborate  finish.  The  attic  above  this  portion  of  the  design  is  ele- 
vated, and  fortified  with  massive  inverted  consoles,  one  rising  from  each 
portion  of  the  entablature  which  breaks  over  the  oolumns  below.  In  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  this  attic  is  a  large  shield,  with  foliage,  displaying, 
respectively,  the  arms  of  the  city,  Oresham,  and  the  Mercers.  Each  extremity 
of  the  attic  is  crowned  with  a  fanciful  terminal,  bearing  the  caducous  c^ 
commerce,  and  apparently  designed  to  produce  a  proper  combination  with 
the  outline  of  the  tower,  which  rises  from  the  centre.  This  important  fea- 
ture, whose  practical  object  is  to  contain  the  dock,  with  an  improved  chime- 
appsretus  of  fifteen  bells,  is  carried  to  a  height  of  170  feet  from  the  ground 
by  four  successive  stages  of  design,  above  the  general  order  of  the  building. 
In  the  first  or  lowest  of  these  its  plan  is  a  square,  fortified  with  double  but- 
tress-like piers  at  the  angles,  of  which  the  two  on  the  eastern  face  are  made 
to  csrry  up  the  perpendiculars  of  the  columns  below,  so  as  to  produce  con* 
tinoity  of  line  from  the  ground.  This  stage  of  the  design  is  occupied  in  the 
east  front  by  a  niche,  and,  in  the  othere  by  corresponding  openings,  with 
arehitraves  and  bold  keystones,  the  whole  being  bounded  by  a  massive  cor- 
nice. The  niche  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  eoloscsl  statue  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Behnes.  The  neit  story  of  the 
design  exhibits  in  four  aspects  the  clock-dials,  which  are  nearly  nine  feet  in 
diameter ;  it  is  fianked  at  each  angle  by  two  vases,  and  is  somewhat  more 
broken  than  the  former  stage.  The  next  consists  of  an  octagonal  lantern 
pierced  with  a  long  ornamental  outlet  on  each  alternate  face,  and  fortified 
anglewise  on  the  remaining  four  by  two  columns  of  a  composed  order,  with 
their  appropriate  accompiniments.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  consists  of  a 
cireular  tambour,  surrounded  by  eight  consoles,  and  pierced  with  outlets  in 
the  intervals ;  the  whole  carrying  the  dome,  firom  which  is  elevated  the 
grasshopper  vane  rescued  from  the  former  building. 

NoETH  Facadb. 
We  pass  on  to  the  north  front,  which  differs  in  its  subdivisions  from  the 
sonth,  having,  instead  of  thirteen,  fifteen  arehes  of  narrower  proportion,  five 
of  them  forming  an  advanced  centre,  and  the  remaining  fire  on  each  side 
being  carried  by  rusticated  piers  withoot  any  pilasten.  The  centre  of  five 
arehes  consists  again  of  three,  with  recessed  divisions  in  the  upper  story, 
flanked  by  two  of  a  more  solid  character.  In  the  former,  between  the  ardies 
and  the  richly  decorated  windows  which  surmount  them,  is  a  tablet-course 
bearing  three  inscriptions :  over  the  entrance  the  motto  of  Gresham,  in  cdd 
French,  for/tm  o  my  ;  to  the  east,  or  dexter.  Due  diri^  not ;  and  on  the 
west  the  Honor  Deo  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  The  advanced  compartment 
on  each  side  of  these  central  three  contains,  on  a  level  with  the  windows,  an 
enriched  niche ;  that  on  the  east  is  intended  to  receive  a  statue  of  Sir  Richard 
Whitttngton,  by  Mr.  Carew,  and  that  on  the  west  a  figure  of  Sir  Hugh  Myd- 
delton,  by  Mr.  Joseph.  As  the  upward  termination  to  these  portions  of  the 
design,  the  attic  is  raised  to  form  ornamental  groups  of  chimnies,  faced  with 
carved  festoons  of  fruit  and  fiowers.  The  three  intermediate  divisions  of 
this  attic  follow  the  recessed  lines  of  the  architecture  below,  and  hare  the 
piers  surmounted  by  altar-like  terminals,  carved  with  the  Mercurial  caduoeus. 
The  wing  portions  of  this  front  have,  above  the  shop-story  of  arches,  a  tier 
of  elaborately  composed  windows,  whose  dressings  reach  the  entablature 
above,  an  arrangement  which  is  evidently  intended  to  obviate  the  feebleness 
of  effect  that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  absence  of  pilasters.  These 
wings  are  terminated  by  the  general  balustrade. 

GbNBRAL   RbMARKS   on  THB   EXTBEIOE. 

Having  thus  carried  our  survey  round  the  exterior  of  the  building,  we  will 
briefiy  offer  our  opinion  that  the  merit  of  expression,  which  we  ooncded  to  the 
west  front,  may  be  justly  claimed  by  the  other  three;  the  whole  effect  is 
distinctly  commercial ;  the  structure  solid,  as  the  representative  of  British 
trade,  yet  ornate,  as  the  centre  of  our  mercantile  wealth.  This  fitness  we 
conceive  to  constitute  the  first  requisite  of  good  design ;  and  we  find  it  in 
this  building  not  unaccompanied  with  unity  and  breadth,  nor  yet  destitute  of 
the  variety  attainable  from  light  and  shade.  The  detail  is  of  a  dear  and  de- 
cided character,  evidently  studied  with  a  view  to  future  effect  under  the  dis- 
colouring hand  of  time.  It  is  generally  original  in  design,  and  free  from  the 
charge  of  uninventive  repetition.  Among  other  points  we  may  notice  the 
vrindows  in  the  principal  story,  of  which  we  have  counted  seven  carefully- 
studied  vsrieties,  yet  so  spplied  as  to  avoid  any  frivolous  disturbance  of  con- 
tinuity and  breadth.  We  could  have  wished  that  some  of  the  shops  had 
been  dispensed  with,  so  as  to  have  allowed  of  more  spacious  entrances 
to  the  quadrangle  from  the  north  and  south  sides ;  but  this  we  presume  was 
a  considertion  of  rental  too  powerful  for  the  arehitect  to  encounter.  A 
threefold,  instead  of  single  external  vestibule  in  these  aspects,  would  hare 
formed  an  important  accession  to  the  effect  of  the  design.  Ilie  treatment  of 
the  tower,  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  building,  is  fdidtoiu,  whether  as 
combined  with  and  growing  out  from  the  sub-structure,  or  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  its  outline  at  various  angles  of  sight.    The  obstruction  of  its  front 


view  from  the  eastern  approaches  is  a  much  less  misfortune  thaa  that  whSoh 
would  have  arisen  from  the  diseordanoe  of  outlines*  had  the  tower  bees 
placed  either  in  the  north  or  south  fhmt ;  and  to  have  raised  fit  in  the  west, 
behind  tho  portioo»  would  hare  been  in  point  of  diaraeter  the  nsost  fistai  of 
arehitoetural  errors.  Sitoatedasitis,thetower  prodncesoneof  Itshappieet 
eflhcts  as  a  termination  to  the  vista  obtained  on  a^roaohiog  the  qnadraaglo 
by  the  great  vresteni  entrance. 

Tbb  Mbbcbants'  Quaobanole. 

To  this  portion  of  the  building  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  direct 
our  attention.  The  Merehants'  Qnadranglei  of  which  we  have  already  stated 
the  dimensions,  presents  to  our  view  an  open  court,  whose  length  from  east 
to  west,  is  twice  its  width.  Its  lieight  presents  us  with  a  composition  of  two 
orders — Doric  below,  and  Ionic  above,  the  columns  being  engaged  to  the 
solids  behind,  and  elevated  upon  pedestals.  Each  of  these  orden  oompre* 
bends  a  line  of  well-proportioned  arehes,  with  appropriate  imposts  and  dress- 
ings. The  arches  of  the  lower  tier  being  open,  communicate  with  the  am* 
bnlatory  or  arcade  that  surrounds  the  court ;  and  at  the  back  of  this  ambula- 
tory are  corresponding  divisions  of  pien  vrith  arehes  deeply  recessed.  The 
arehea  of  the  upper  tier,  comprised  within  the  Ionic  order,  are  treated  as 
large  curved  recesses,  enriched  with  panelling  both  reticulated  and  plain,  and 
containing  each  a  window,  whose  dressings  are  advanced  in  a  very  prominent 
relief,  standing  within  a  carved  stone  balcony,  and  finished  above  with  an 
daborate  and  pedimented  top,  that  occupies  the  head  of  the  great  recessed 
aroh.  Abore  this  window,  in  the  crown  of  each  arch,  is  a  keystone,  fonning 
a  handsome  cartoncbe-shidd,  charged  with  the  arms  of  one  of  the  states  vrith 
which  we  hare  commercial  intercourse.  This  is  surmounted  by  the  entabla- 
ture of  the  order,  the  cornice  of  which  is  of  unusually  bold  projection  and 
detail ;  and  from  this  rises  the  attic,  which,  vrith  its  broken  outline  of  piera 
and  open  pandling  of  playful  design,  terminates  the  composition.  This  de- 
scription embraces  one  rerticd  compartment  of  the  general  design;  to  com* 
plete  the  circuit,  it  must  be  understood  that  on  each  side  of  the  length  of  the 
oourt  there  are  seven  of  these  compartments  with  two  small  ones,  and,  at 
each  end  of  the  court,  three  such  compartments  with  two  small  onea.  Tbesa 
smdler  compartments,  being  two  at  each  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  hare  each 
a  rusticated  double  areh  below,  and,  variously,  a  window  or  niche  abovet 
surmounted,  successively,  with  a  carved  festoon  and  apandcontaininga  wreath 
of  oak  and  laurd.  An  oraamented  group  of  chininies  terminates  the  attic 
over  each  of  these  cornere. 

We  consider  the  composition  of  this  court  eminently  suocessfuL  It  is 
more  imaginatire  than  any  of  the  externd  design ;  the  combination  of  forma 
is  gratefhl  even  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  while  the  subdivision  and  character  of 
detail  are  cdculated  to  enhance  its  apparent  magnitude.  We  are  only  nn- 
cartain  whether  we  should  not  have  proposed  a  greater  width  of  proportion*- 
whether  that  of  three  to  five,  for  instance,  would  not  hare  been  preferable  to 
the  present  of  one  to  two. 

But,  we  must  complete  our  description  of  the  surrounding  ambulatory,  bj 
observing  that  its  cdling  is  formed  on  a  prindple  somewhat  andogous  to 
that  developed  in  the  wooden  ceilings  to  some  of  our  churehes  of  the  later 
Gothic  period.  Every  pier  of  the  arcade  hu  a  band  or  beam  crosnng  over 
to  its  neighbour  agdnst  the  opposite  wall,  which  beam  is  curred  down  to  ito 
springing  at  each  end,  and  carried  by  a  corbel  or  console.  In  the  opposite, 
or  loogitudind  direction,  these  beams  are  intersected  by  two  otberi,  so  as  to 
form  in  each  division  of  the  ambulatory  one  large  pand  between  two  narrow 
ones.  Pendants  of  varied  foliage  are  applied  at  dl  points  where  these  beamB 
or  bands  intersect  each  other.  A  similar  arrangement  is  recognized  tn  the 
pavement,  which  repeats  in  party-coloured  stone  the  arehitecturd  lines  of 
the  ceiling. 

Thb  Encaustic  Dbcoration. 

It  is  on  the  ceiling  and  wdls  of  this  ambulatory  that  the  extent  of  the  so- 
called  encaustic  painting,  of  which  we  have  heard,  has  been  executed  by,  and 
under  the  direction  of,  M.  Sang,  the  artist  of  Munich.  Some  notices  of  the 
day  have  proved  a  verbal  description  to  be  of  so  little  use  in  eluddating  mere 
matters  of  colour  and  pictorid  device,  that  we  sbdl  abstdn  from  anything 
more  than  a  very  general  notice  of  M.  Seng's  performance.  His  object  baa 
been  to  obtain  colour  by  the  Raffadlesque  style  of  decorative  dedgn,  and  in 
this  he  has  admirably  succeeded,  displaying  a  most  inventire  fsncy,  great 
elegance  of  outline,  large  resources  for  the  enrichment  of  purely  arehxtectmBl 
membera,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  harmony  and  bdance  of  odours,  aad 
extreme  beauty  of  execution.  Under  the  advice  of  the  arehitect,  he  has 
maintained  the  expression  of  the  edifice  by  the  various  nationd  herddic  sub- 
jects, introduced  into  the  leading  compartments  of  the  cdling,  vrhile  the 
somewhst  minute  character  of  his  detdl  increases  the  expansiveness  of  the 
generd  arehitecturd  effect.  Notwithstanding  its  frequently-questioned  ap- 
propriateness, we  are  glad  to  see  this  class  of  decoration  finding  its  way  into 
the  mart  of  merchandise ;  even  there,  the  loiterer  may  now  become  impreg- 
nated with  some  of  that  xed  for  art,  which  sbdl  ultimatdy  vindicate  us  from 
the  dleged  tastdessness  of  the  mere  nation  houtiqmihrt.  Not  that  we  speak 
of  this  mod^f  embellishment,  for  a  moment,  in  the  same  tone  that  vte 
should  adoptYowards  the  highest  school  of  pictorid  compositioa ;  but  it  as 
still  a  department  well  cdculated  not  only  to  please  but  to  improre  the  oobq- 
mon  taste,  and  quicken  the  perception  of  beauty  in  generaL  It  is«  moreover* 
a  department  to  which  Engtish  skill  has  been  very  Uttle  directed ;  while  oa 
the  continent,  and  espeddly  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  It 
hu  fbr  years  been  cultivatod  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  Hence  the 
difficulty  in  the  present  instance,  where  cxpeditioB  seama  to  have  beaa  • 
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jrimiry  object,  of  deoorttiDg  luch  a  lirgt  extent  of  wuhot  witbovt 
aBsitttnee  from  thote  accuitomed  to  the  ttme  work  abroad.  Had  the 
Qretham  Committee  been  prepared  to  aathorize  the  execution  of  a  series 
of  paintings  of  a  far  higher  order,  in  the  hiitorictl  and  descriptire  depart- 
ments, so  far  as  these  might  have  been  applicable,  it  is  matter  of  evidence 
that  Bn^h  talent  would  have  been  more  than  adequate  to  every  exigency ; 
It  is  from  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  the  work  alone  that  any  necessity 
ttlses  for  extraneous  asdstance. 

We  have  hitherto  omitted  to  state,  that  the  north  and  south  approaches 
to  the  quadrangle,  as  well  as  the  entrance  under  the  tower,  have  also  bad 
their  cdUngs  painted  by  M.  Sang,  in  fresco ;  the  eastern  entrance  is  particu- 
larly sucoettfuL  We  must  also  mention,  before  leaving  the  ambulatory  and 
its  decorations,  that  its  north-eut  and  south-east  extremities  contain  niches, 
which  are  tenanted  respectively  by  the  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Mr. 
Watson,  and  of  Charles  II.,  by  Gibbons ;  the  latter  being  the  identical  occu- 
pant of  the  central  place  in  the  former  Exchange.  These  statues,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  buildings  for  the  same  purpose  created  in  the  reigns  of  the  sove- 
reigns they  represent. 

TnasBLATBo  Pavxmbmt. 
In  doiing  our  aeeoont  of  the  quadrangle,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  its 
open  area  is  floored  vrith  tesselated  pavement,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  8in|ef.^ 
Its  design  consists,  generally,  of  a  large  fret  and  aooompanioBents,  forming  a 
broad  external  border,  afk^  which  the  eloncated  form  within  is  subdivided 
1^  other  bands  of  ornament  into  a  square  between  two  oblongs ;  each  of 
these  figures  has  then  a  loxenge  inscribed  within  it,  entwined  with  a  cirde  at 
each  of  the  angles.  The  space  left  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  figure  is  in- 
tended to  afford  the  site  for  Mr.  Lough's  statue  of  Her  Majesty ;  the  centres 
of  the  smaller  lozenges  are  occu|ned  l^  a  semi-arabesque  flower,  he  general 
design  is  by  no  means  characterized  by  the  exuberant  fancy  of  some  of  the 
Boman  remains;  but  its  effect  of  colour  is  rich  and  good,  harmonizing  well 
witk  the  ttmi  mmmbh  of  M.  Seng's  adjacent  performance.  We  have  only  to 
hope  that  the  dust  of  traiBc  may  not  totally  obscure,  nor  exposure  to  the 
donents  quiddy  destroy,  Mr.  Singer's  production ;  as  the  experiment  whieh 
Jbe  has  bm  made  is  one  whieh  vre  vroold  vriUingly  see  repeated,  and  vrith 
success,  wherever  a  favonrable  opportunity  may  present  itself. 

Tbb  SciTLPTUmB. 

We  are  sorry  that,  after  going  the  round  of  the  building  we  find  we  must 
be  very  brief  in  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  accessory,  that  of  sculp- 
ture. Mr.  Westmacott's  production,  which  occupies  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment,  seems  to  us  a  display  of  individual  figures,  dvic,  commercial,  and 
foreign,  rather  than  a  composition,  those  figures  being  well  executed,  but 
minute  withal.  The  whole  is  meagre  as  to  descriptive  interest ;  and  the 
isolated  as  wdl  as  emblematical  character  of  the  presiding  figure  of  Com- 
meroe,  amidst  sixteen  occupied  realities,  leaves  it  open  to  Ihe  charge  of  that 
want  of  significancy  urged  by  the  aathor  o(  ^  Jeu  d'etprii  which  appeared  in 
The  Timet  about  a  month  since.  The  general  effect,  however,  is  rich,  the 
relief  powerful,  and  the  prindpal  lines  in  harmony  with  and  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  architecture.  We  object  to  the  motto  from  Scripture,  as  bdng 
a  mere  soilptural  subterfuge,  and  espedally  out  of  keeping  with  the  Latin 
inscription  beneath. 

The  department  of  architectural  sculpture,  such  u  that  of  devices,  drape- 
ries, fiower-carving,  and  the  like,  has,  we  are  given  to  understand,  been  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Westmacott.  The  golden  days  of  Grinling  Gibbons  are  gone, 
vHthont  living  to  us  his  worthy  representative.  Greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented 
that  our  present  architects  are  not  more  solidtous  to  revive  the  ancient  school 
of  carving,  and  reject  the  trumpery  and  meretricious  finery  of  plaster  and 
composition,  which  affords  to  every  pretender  a  means  of  display  as  equivocal 
in  taste  as  it  is  cheap  in  execution.  The  mischief  of  all  this,  is  that  it  substi- 
tutes the  mechanical  for  the  imaginative,  the  perpetual  repetition  of  one  idea 
for  the  renewed  creations  of  indiridoal  genius.  As  ordinary  spectators,  we 
never  walk  round  the  inside  or  outside  of  St.  Paul's,  without  wishing  that  all 
the  members  of  the  architectural  profession  could  be  made  to  feel  this  fact 
as  deeply  as  we  do.  In  the  Exchange,  however,  there  appear  many  steps 
taken  in  the  right  direction ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  same  track  followed 
vrith  increasing  succcm  by  sll  future  practitionen  who  vslue  their  art  for  any- 
thing more  than  its  commission. 

Llotd's  Room. 

Before  dosing  our  remarks,  we  must  notice  Lloyd's  rooms,  which  are  the 
only  apartments  of  any  public  interest.  They  occupy,  as  before  stated,  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  prindpal  story  of  the  building,  and  are  ap- 
proached by  a  staircase  of  amplitude  and  solidity,  arranged  in  easy  stages, 
hot  exhibiting  little  effort  at  display.  From  this  we  enter  the  arehway  lead- 
ing to  what  is,  spedfically,  the  lobby,  a  lofty  apartment,  equal  to  a  square 
of  about  35  feet,  but  of  irreguUr  form  on  the  north  side.  From  the 
irregular  portion,  however,  a  symmetrical  space  is  cut  off  by  the  intervention 
of  a  columned  arcade  of  three  openings.  This  lobby  communicates  to  the 
west  with  the  commercial-room,  to  the  south  with  the  subscribers'  or  under- 
vrriters'-room  and  its  suite,  and  to  the  east  with  the  eaptains'-room.  The 
oommercial-room  is  affected  in  plan  by  the  general  obliquity  of  the  site,  but 
Si  treated  in  such  a  way  as  almost  entirdy  to  disguise  that  fact.    Its  extreme 

»  Tht  tctaclst«d  pmvtef  ainot  the  op^alDg  of  the  Bxchanfrt  has  bcw  msofad.  It  la  ■ 
failoiw  cither  tbroagb  Its  being  expoeed  to  the  open  alaofplMre,  or  not  being  properly 
.f^^^AmA  to  Boemeot  that  would  withstand  the  loflvtace  eraofartare.  The  area  la  to  be 
oovifed  with  Seyssd  Aapbalte. 


length  is  about  92  feet :  its  averete  vridth  40,  and  hdgfatSO.  It  is  divided 
into  five  compartments  in  length  by  means  of  broad  enriched  piers  on  each 
side ;  these  compartments  answering  to  the  same  number  of  windows,  which 
derive  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the  merebants'-court.  Each  corner  of 
the  room  is  a  quadrant,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  stands  an  Ionic  column,  de- 
vated  on  a  pedestal,  and  giving  support  to  an  advandnff  angle  of  the  entab- 
lature, which  is  continued  round  the  room  conriderably  enriched.  From 
this  springs  a  cove  to  meet  the  plafond  of  the  ceiling,  acrou  which  all  the 
prevailing  lines  of  the  rertical  arehitecture  are  continued,  and  from  which, 
by  the  five  prindpal  compartments,  light  is  liberally  introduced  through  ele- 
gant horizontal  glazing.  But  the  prindpd  of  Lloyd's  apartments,  for  size 
and  symmetry,  is  the  subscribers'-room,  which  looks  into  the  quadrangle  at 
ita  eastern  end,  and  is  an  oblong  of  98  feet  in  length  by  40  in  width.  It  is 
dirided  in  length  into  six  compartments,  by  members  rery  similar  in  effiBct 
to  those  in  the  room  last  described,  though  their  detail  is  totally  different, 
like  that,  it  has  its  ceiling  commenced  with  a  cove-like  arrangement,  but 
pierced  in  each  compartment  into  a  half-groin,  through  the  top  of  which 
light  is  introduced  by  an  ornamentally  glazed  hexagon.  The  chief  supply  of 
light,  however,  is  obtained  reflectivdy,down  the  centre  of  the  room,  each  of 
the  six  compartments  of  the  ceiling  being  there  elevated  into  a  dome,  with  a 
window  beneath  its  springing  on  each  side.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  light- 
ing is  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  than  of  that  in  the  commerdd-room ;  but  it  is 
bMutifoUy  diffusive  and  gentle,  while  abundant  in  its  supply.  The  decora- 
tive detail  in  this  room  is  very  considerable,  but  far  from  overpowering :  we 
observe  in  it  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  herddic  bearings  adopted  by  the 
establishment  of  Lloyd's. 

Leaving  this  room  by  an  ardiway  on  the  sooth-east,  we  enter  the  reading, 
room,  an  apartment  40  feet  long  by  25  vride,  lighted  by  a  lantern  and  fitted 
at  mid-hdght  with  a  gallery  on  eadi  long  ride,  approached  by  a  double  stair- 
case on  the  east.  The  decorations  of  this  room  are  not  so  elaborate  as  to 
detdn  us  for  a  description ;  and  we  turn,  therefore,  by  the  north,  suoces- 
sively  through  the  secretary's-room,  its  anti-chamber  imder  the  tower,  a 
derk's  ofllce,  and  the  kitchen  of  Lloyd's,  which  suite  completes  the  dreuit 
of  the  eastern  court,  and  brings  us  to  the  captdns'-room.  More  need  not 
be  add  of  this  apartment  than  that  it  is  a  cheerfol  combination  of  three 
rooms  in  one,  connected  by  wide  arehways,  and  occupying  the  north-eut 
angle  of  the  building ;  from  this  we  are  led  out  agdn  upon  the  great  lobby 
first  noticed,  and  from  which  we  retreat  vrithout  thinking  it  necessary  to 
carry  the  reader  through  a  series  of  various  other  and  leu  accesdble  apart- 
ments of  no  public  interest. 

Here,  then,  we  condude  our  review  of  this  important  structure ;  and  in 
doing  so  we  shdl  not  pay  the  arehitector  his  co-operators  the  adulation  vrith 
which  the  crowd  are  too  apt  to  laud  every  new  building  of  magnitude  when 
dean  from  the  mason's  hands,  as  a  superb  edifice,  magnificent  pile,  and  what- 
ever else  the  use  of  equdly  discriminative  terms  can  make  it.  Be  it  enough 
that  we  oflRer  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that  the  building  has  merit  suffl- 
dent  to  secure  for  it  the  approbation  of  futarity ;  which  is  the  highest  ob- 
ject a  true  artist  dms  to  secure. 

That  we  may  not  leave  our  account  incomplete,  we  subjoin  the  names  of 
those  gentlemen  who  hare  been  immediately  and  statedly  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  building,  or  conducting  its  decorative  departments,  not  omit- 
ting to  recognize  at  the  outset  the  services  of  Mr.  Richard  Lambert  Jones,  as 
the  chdrroan  of  the  controlling  Gresham  Committee : — 

Mr.  WiUiam  Tite,  architect. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Trotman,  assistant. 

Messrs.  G.  and  R.  Webb,  builden  of  the  foundations. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  builder  of  the  superstructure. 

Messrs.  Westmacott,  Behnes,  Carew,  Joseph,  Lough,  and  Watson,  senlptora. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  architecturd  carver. 

Herr  Frederidc  Sang,  decorator  in  fresco  and  encaustic  pdnting. 

M.  A.  Singer,  maker  of  tessdated  parement. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  dockmaker. 

Messrs.  Mean  and  Son,  bdlfounders. 

In  eondusion,  we  derive  satisfaction  from  a  belief  that  the  generd  state  of 
profcMiond,  and  even  of  public  taste,  as  well  as  the  recently  increased  facili- 
ties for  building,  are  in  farour  of  great  advances  in  architecturd  excellence. 
Within  less  than  an  intervd  of  20  years,  we  find  that  an  edifice,  not  far  dif- 
fering in  dze  from  the  Generd  Post-ofiice,  and  displaying  incomparably  more 
studied  composition  and  elaborate  detdl,  can  be  raised  at  about  half  the  cost 
which  that  structure  demanded.  We  wish  all  success  to  art  and  its  profes- 
sore,  and  hope  that,  for  the  national  credit,  its  interests  may  never  be  disso- 
ciated from  the  favour  of  those  influentid  men  who  shall  hereafter  assemble 
in  the  new  Royd  Exchange,  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


Atmosfhebic  Railway.— The  ComttUuHmmel  states,  that  "  the  fint  trial 
on  a  large  scale  was  made  of  M.  Hallete's  j4an  of  applying  the  atmoe|iherie 
system  to  railroads  a  tew  days  dnce  on  a  space  of  300  feet  in  his  manufac- 
tory at  Arraa.    The  result  appeara  to  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  Messra. 
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Leeium  0n  Painiing  and  Design.    By  B.  R.  HatdoNi  HIttorieal 

Painter.    London:  Longmans.     1844. 

Haydon  has  created  socb  a  sensation  in  the  artistic  world  that  the 
greatest  interest  baa  been  felt  with  regard  to  bis  book.  Those  who 
have  heard  him  lecture  knew  bow  to  settle  the  matter,  but  many  of  the 
public  knew  scarcely  what  to  expect  Was  it  to  be  something  very 
bad  and  very  horrible,  abusing  the  cocked  hats  of  the  Academy«  and 
potting  forward  a  farrago  of  trash  and  discontent  ?  This  many  have 
asked,  and  mamr  will  ask,  on  bearing  of  a  book  from  the  pM  of  the 
Great  Satan  of  Art,  which  many  innocent  people,  on  the  ingenious 
SQggestioss  of  their  oeighbonrs,  believe  him  to  be.  To  this  we  can 
answer  that  it  is  a  mighty  pleasant  kind  of  book,  hardly  a  word  about 
the  Academy  but  what  is  good,  no  treason  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a  great  deal  of  sound  and  useful  information.  It  will  be  as  pleasant  to 
those  who  appreciate  the  exertions  of  a  hard-workine  man  to  know 
this,  as  it  is  unpleasing  to  those  who  treat  him  as  a  bugbear  to  find 
that  they  have  no  points  on  which  to  lay  bold.  As  to  ourselves,  we 
are  not  Haydonites,  but  we  know  of  no  allegiance  we  owe  to  the 
Royal  Academv  to  take  part  in  sauabbles  against  Haydon,  and  we 
think  we  are  able  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  our  own  with  regard  to 
him.  He  has  very  likely  been  an  indiscreet  man,h^  has  involved 
^  himself  in  artistic  rows  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  he  is  morbidly  sen- 
sitive as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Academy  towards  biro,  but  what  we 
have  got  to  deal  with  is  his  public  conduct  as  a  teacher  of  art,  and  we 
can  readily  ascertain  that.  He  has  for  the  laat  ten  vears  been  engaged 
in  diffusing  public  information  on  art  among  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  country,  sometimes  receiving  an  inadequate  remuneration,  but 
often,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  making  great  sacrifices  and  putting 
himself  to  much  incooveoleDCe  in  order  to  promote  some  public  object 
where  he  could  meet  no  reward  but  the  conviction  of  having  rendered 
a  valuable  service.  In  his  lectures  he  may  on  some  points  have  been 
unsound,  no  man  is  perfect,  but  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in 
the  world  that  he  has  done  more  to  give  the  public  information  on  art 
than  any  man  in  this  country.  Haydon's  lectures  have  co-operated 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  extension  of  schools  of  desim  and  of 
artistic  instruction,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  be  gratified  that  he 
hiK  been  listened  to,  upon  a  little  known  subject,  with  attention,  wilh 
admiration,  and  with  the  determination  to  profit  by  his  advice.  These 
discourses  have  also  roused  the  public  as  to  the  fresco  competitions^ 
and  prepared  them  to  appreciate  the  works  exhibited  for  their  inspec- 
tion. Art  Unions  have  also  benefitted  by  the  popular  sympathy  so 
excited,  and  no  impartial  inquirer  will  doubt  that  immediatelv  and 
indirectly  he  has  done  more  for  the  arts  than  anv  sinffle  individual. 
On  these  grounds  he  is  entitled  to  our  mtitude  and  our  attention, 
and  all  the  private  demerits  in  the  world,  if  any  attached  to  him,  could 
never  cancel  these  public  benefits.  We  believe,  however,  that  as  to 
the  squabbles  between  Haydon  and  the  Academy  the  exasperation  is 
much  moderated  on  both  sides,  and  that  with  the  good  feeling  of  the 
public  a  better  disposition  will  be  infused. 

The  lectures  of  such  a  public  servant  demand,  therefore  our  atten- 
tion, but  do  so  the  more  strongly  as  Havdon's  exertions  have  greatly 
advanced  the  public  taste  for  art,  and  excited  a  feeling  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  stimulate,  and  which  is  already  bringing  a  power- 
ful influence  to  bear  upon  architecture,  as  we  hope  it  will  yet  more 
decidedly  do.  Let  us  have  better  educated  architects,  a  better  edu- 
cated public,  aye,  and  we  say  better  educated  critics,  and  we  may  hope 
fur  the  advancement  of  architecture,  and  on  these  grounds  we  now, 
as  we  have  always  done,  devote  our  attention  with  pleasure  to  one  of 
the  collateral  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  which  we  firmly  believe  are 
essentially  united.  We  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  much  better  if 
painters  and  sculptors  were  more  of  architects,  and  architects  more 
of  painters  and  sculptors,  for  we  are  certain  this  is  essential  to  the 
exertion  of  everv  enerev  of  art.  A  great  source  of  Charles  Barry's 
power  undoubtealy  is  his  appreciation  of  colour  and  design  in  con- 
nection with  his  architectural  monuments.  Who  does  not  prefer  the 
Reform  Clnb  to  the  British  Museum  or  National  Gallery  whitewash  ? 

These  lectures  of  Haydon  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
more  than  once,  and  yet  we  read  the  book  with  as  much  delight  as  if 
it  had  been  quite  novel,  and  so,  too,  will  all  its  readers.  Difficulty, 
indeed,  has  been  already  experienced  in  finding  fault  with  it ;  it  has 
been  intimated  to  be  unsound,  but  it  has  not  been  proved,  while  that 
it  is  entertaining  none  have  expressed  a  doubt.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
indeed,  that  it  must  become  a  manual  not  only  for  the  student  but  for 
the  public,  and  it  is  well  qualified  for  this,  including  in  a  small  space 
the  rudiments  of  artistic  knowledge,  with  adequate  Illustrations  from 
Mr.  Haydon's  penciL    The  anatomy  is  earefully  got  up  for  the  use  of 


the  attiiti  elareim;  on  practical  appUcatiooty  and  free  from  i 
tial  anatomicaTmuratiaB. 

Haydon's  doctrines  are  well  enough  known.  First,  that  £Dgh  Art 
is  everything ;  second,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  greatest  masters  of 
High  Art ;  third,  that  the  ideal  in  art  consists  of  the  selection  of  the 
best  points  from  the  l)est  models ;  fourth,  that  dissection  and  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  are  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  artistic  career ; 
fifth,  that  Michael  Angelo  is  not  to  be  swallowed  wholeaalei  and 
lastly,  that  people  may  stop  at  home  and  become  great  artiatt  by 
studying  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The  last  words  Haydon  says  he  wishes 
to  utter  on  art  are  "Elgin  Marble%  Elgin  Marbles,''  and  to  tbem  aad 
the  Cartoons  he  constantly  refers.  To  Havdon's  practice  the  public 
will  of  eourse  appeal,  ami  we  think  there  he  has  man^  points  in  bis 
favour,  for  though  we  believe  be  often  misconceives  bis  powers  and 
has  painted  as  many  bad  pictures  as  any  man,  yet  we  think  few  have 
produced  more  good  works,  and  in  those  he  shows  more  mind  than 
any  of  his  competitors.  Unfortunately  be  paints  for  halls  such  as  are 
not  yet  built  here,  and  his  efforts  are  often  ill-appreciated,  and  yet 
such  works  as  the  Napoleon  Musing  and  the  Leap  of  Curtius  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  high  geaios,  had  he  not 
other  and  not  less  valuable  works. 

It  is  of  course  a  great  temptation  to  rifle  the  stores  of  such  a  book, 
tnd  we  have  many  excuses  n>r  the  author's  benefit,  but  we  feel  we 
need  be  sparing,  while  as  we  can  scarcely  enter  with  our  readers  into 
the  minutis  of  painting  and  design  we  most  string  together  a  number 
of  desultory  extracts  and  remarks.  The  anecdotes  of  artists  and 
public  men  are  often  good  illustrations  of  valuable  doctrmes.  Here  is 
a  tradition  of  Vandyke — 

In  the  same  way,  at  the  above  deseriptleM  come  direel  from  tiM  grant 
men  themselves.  I  can  give  you  anthentic  intelligence  frosa  Vandyke's  own 
painting-room. 

An  eld  lady  of  eighty  sat  to  Richardson ;  she,  when  a  girl,  had  sat  to 
Vandyke.  She  told  Ricbardioo,  Vandyke's  pictures  looked  whiter  wmd 
fresher  than  at  present ;  Richardson  told  Hudson,  Hudson  told  Reynolds, 
Reynolds  told  Northoote,  and  Northcote  told  me.  So  that  I  can  give  you 
positive  information  up  to  Vandyke. 

Wilkie's  first  public  appearance  with  the  Village  Politicians  mmj 
follow- 
Never  was  anything  more  extraordinary  than  the  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  this  great  genius  at  the  period  of  this  early  production.  Jackson  told  me 
he  bad  the  greatest  difficulty  to  persuade  him  to  send  this  celebrated  picture 
to  the  Exhibition ;  and  I  remember  his  (Wilkie's)  bewildered  attonishment 
at  the  prodigious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  the  Exhibition  when  it  went, 
on  the  day  ft  opened,  May  1806.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  private  day  and 
dinner,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  News  said,  **  A  young  Scotchman,  by  name 
Wilkie,  has  a  wonderful  work."  I  immediately  sallied  forth,  took  up  Jack- 
son, and  away  we  rushed  to  Wilkie.  I  found  him  in  his  parlour  in  Norton* 
street,  at  breakfast :  **  Wilkic,"  said  I,  "  your  name  is  in  the  paper."  '*  la  it 
really  ?"  said  he,  staring  with  delight.  I  then  read  the  puff  "  ore  rotundo," 
and  Jackson,  I,  and  he,  m  an  ecstacy,  joined  hands  and  danced  round  Oht 
Uble. 

Haydon  himself  may  come  in  on  the  subject  of  ear»— 

Not  one  in  ten  thousand  perhsps,  Mr.  John  Bell  says,  can  move  his  ears. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Mery  used,  when  lecturing,  to  amuse  his  pupils  by 
saying,  that  in  one  thing  he  surely  belonged  to  the  long-eared  tribe ;  upon 
which,  be  moved  his  ears  very  rapidly  baHcwards  and  forwards ;  and  Albinos, 
the  celebrated  anatomist,  had  the  same  power,  which  is  performed  by  those 
little  muscles  not  seen. 

I  tried  it  once  in  painting  with  great  effect.  In  my  picture  of  Maobetb, 
(Painted  for  Sir  6.  Beaumont,  1812,  now  at  Colchorton  Hall,)  when  be  was 
listening  in  horror  before  committing  the  murder,  I  ventured  to  press  bis 
ears  forwards  like  an  animal  in  fright,  to  give  an  idea  of  trying  to  catch  .Jio 
merest  sound ;  and  it  was  certainly  very  effective,  and  increased  amssfaigly 
the  terror  of  the  scene,  vrithoot  the  spectator's  being  aware  of  the  reason. 

Of  his  favourite  Elgin  Marbles  he  tells  as  follows— 

''What  are  these  marbles  remarkable  for?"  said  a  respectable  gentleman 
at  the  Museum,  to  one  of  the  attendants,  after  looking  attentlTely  round  all 
the  Elgin  marbles. 

"  Why  sir,"  said  the  man  with  propriety,  **  because  they  are  so  like  li£s  !** 

"  Like  life,"  repeated  the  gentleman  with  the  greatest  contempt ;  "  Why* 
what  of  that  ?"  and  walked  away. 

To  this  gentleman  it  might  appear  no  great  thing  to  render  vrorks  of  art 
like  life ;  but  if  he  had  reflected — so  many  are  the  by-paths  which  branch 
from  the  main  one,  so  much  do  men  sophisticate  in  favour  of  their  own  pro* 
pensities, — so  easilv  are  all  deluded  by  the  seductions  of  idleness— that^  in 
4000  years,  few  indeed  are  the  men  who  have  made  their  imitations  like  thai 
life  with  which  they  are  eternally  snrroonded. 

Opie  it  brought  in  for  the  following  illustratioD-*  ^ 

In  the  bilknt,  the  jaw  not  being  formed,  the  shape  of  the  mouth  Is  mtA 
altered ;  but  in  age,  the  jaw  having  been  formed  in  miahood^  the  mimnsi^ 
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the  teeth  end  elveoUr  process  fall  awiy,  the  jaw  rises  up,  the  tips  doohle  in, 
and  the  external  shape,  in  consequence,  is  one  of  the  greatest  characteristics 
of  age  and  feebleness,  and  more  mortifying  to  hnroan  nature  than  any  other 
that  happens  to  it,  in  its  progress  to  the  grave :  there  is  nothing  so  pros* 
trates  human  Tanity.  There  is  a  story  told  of  Opie :  he  was  painting  an  old 
beau  of  fuhioa !  Wbenerer  he  thought  Opie  was  touching  the  month,  he 
sorawed  it  up  hi  a  most  iMieuloaa  mamier.  Opie,  who  was  a  blunt  man, 
laid  very  qoiet^,  "Sir,  Sf  you  want  the  month  left  ovt,  I  will  do  it  with 


And  while  oo  the  iobject  of  pictorial  effect,  we  may  aketeh  the  fbl- 
lowiDg-* 

A  critic  has  no  more  right  to  find  fault  with  a  picture  where  the  effect  of 
smoothness  is  given  by  roughness,  than  a  lover  has  because  the  softest  face 
of  a  beautiful  woman  is  not  as  soft  apparently,  however  soft  in  reality,  on 
dose  inspection,  as  where  it  can  be  best  seen. 

I  remember  an  old  lady  being  astonished  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Velasquez,  and  expressing  great  delight,  and  then  looking  cloee  in,  and  say- 
ing in  disgust,  "  Why,  it  is  painted  for  the  distance  I  see.^ 

The  foliowiog  it  is  rery  clear  applies  to  Brougham — 

For  thirty  years  I  have  urged  the  point  of  public  encouragement,  inde- 
pendent of  academic  influence,  and  all  our  greatest  men  seemed  absolutely 
abroad  on  the  subject.  Even  Canning  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  connexion 
of  art  and  manufacture,  or  the  moral  importance  of  High  Art  as  a  comme- 
morative power.  They  shewed  the  best  dispositions ;  they  took  it  up  always 
vrith  enthusiasm,  because  their  common  sense  was  appealed  to ;  they  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  of  the  official  academician.  He  replied,  the  nation  had 
no  taste,  the  artists  did  not  require  it ;  and  the  minister,  astonished  at  such 
remarks,  received  me  the  next  time  like  a  distempered  madman.  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Farnborough,  Lord  Colborne,  all  took  up  the 
cause  and  dVopped  it  in  a  Iright  Wonder  no  longer  at  the  fate  of  history, 
at  Hnssey's  persecution,  Barry's  struggles,  or  my  prostration  of  fortune. 

Would  you  believe  that  a  noble  Lord,  known  to  yon  all,  to  whom  we  all 
owe  oblif^tions,  actually  said  to  me,  when  laying  before  him  my  plan  to 
adorn  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1823,  **  Do  you  think  the  people  will  ever  have 
any  taste  V*  Suppose  I  had  said  to  him,  when  he  was  Ibunding  a  university, 
Do  you,  my  Lord,  think  the  people  will  ever  have  anv  knowledge  ?  No,  he 
woidd  have  re^ied»  unless  you  give  them  schools  and  books,  and  open  their 
onderstandings ;  and  so  I  say  of  art.  How  can  they  have  taste  if  you  found 
not  schools  of  design,  or  shew  them  fine  works  ?  Of  all  the  minbters  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  communication,  none  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion as  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  he  replied  at  oooe,  gave  his  opinion,  and 
received  mine  with  the  frankneu  of  his  character;  he  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion, allowed  me.  to  argue  it,  and  to  prove  him  wrong  if  I  could.  I  got 
no  cold  official  sophistry  from  him,  his  mind  is  a  mind  not  to  be  talked 
over  by  an  academician ;  he  saw  the  value  to  the  country  of  public  support 
to  art,  he  lamented  its  dreadful  condition,  and  I  believe  in  my  oonsdence  he 
would  have  remedied  its  defects.  I  know  he  has  said  so  since,  but  not  to 
me* 

Coleridge  is  one  of  the  personages  of  the  nent  extract* 

Coleridge,  with  all  his  wild  dreams,  was  always  selecting  for  the  artist ; 
and  I  never  in  my  life  remember  one  of  his  subjects  which  had  a  single  qua- 
lification. Coleridge  was  seldom  intelligible,  with  the  subtle  distinctions  of 
words,  much  less  likely  was  it  in  art,  which  requires  gross  palpability,  he 
could  make  himself  understood. 

I  have  seen  the  finest  scenes  in  the  world  between  Coleridge  and  Sir 
George  Beaumont.  Sir  George's  adoration  of  Sir  Joshua  was  sincere.  Cole- 
ridge would  often  attack  him ;  the  acony  of  Sir  George  between  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  genius  of  Coleridge  and  his  awe  for  his  departed  friend  are  not 
to  be  done  justice  to. 

The  mania  of  Reynolds  for  ookmr  is  thas  characterised— 

The  imitators  of  Reynolds  endeavoured  to  get  this  beauty  in  their  pictures 
by  sn  sorts  of  solid  materials,  never  considering  it  was  not  the  solidi^  of  the 
▼ehide,  but  the  manner  of  using  the  vehicle.  The  richest  and  roost  solid 
impute  can  be  got  by  taking  the  colour  half  dry  and  touching  into  it,  thus 
half  dragging  up  what  was  put  on  before,  and  embodying  both  in  one  rich 
gummy  surface ;  this  requires  that  rare  quality — genius.  The  continual  out- 
cry of  imbedlily  is,  that  the  Italians  had  better  reds,  better  yellows,  better 
oils,  and  better  brushes,  than  the  moderns :  this  Is  a  great  delusion.  Titian 
got  his  colours  from  the  colour  shops  in  the  Bislto,  as  we  get  ours  from 
Brown's  i  and  depend  on  it,  if  Apelles  or  Titian  were  liring  now,  they  would 
paint  just  as  good  works  with  our  brushes  and  colours  as  with  thdr  own. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  says,  that  the  finest  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
were  executed  in  the  ochres,  reds,  blacks,  whites,  and  blues,  we  all  now  use. 
Beynolds,  from  a  craring  for  suporior  excellence,  was  at  the  mercy  of  every 
new  freak — ^fancying  one  day,  one  material  was  the  thing,  and  the  next,  try- 
ing a  new  one ;  to  show  you  his  extreme  readiness  to  try  every  thing,  Mr. 
Prince  Hoare  told  me  he  once  carried  him  a  colour  in  a  shell  from  India,  a 
beautffhl  purple— ^e  was  gltzing  those  three  angels  embracing  each  other, 
—be  dipped  a  brush  at  once  into  it,  and  used  it ;  the  next  day  it  had  all 
flown.  In  reality,  the  Old  Masters  had  by  no  means  so  many  advantages  u 
ourselves :  Titian  painted  often  on  table-doths ;  Rubens's  pictures  are  often 
setfNd ;  canvass  was  then  narrow  and  coarse. 


And  it  must  not  be  said  that  Haydoo  depreciates  Reynolds,  though 
be  contests  with  apparent  justice  many  of  toe  doctrines  in  bis  lectures. 
He  says— • 

In  the  dignity  of  portrait,  no  heads  exceed  Reynolds',  though  Titian's  and 
Vandyke's  are  more  delicate  in  execution.  He  was  a  great  roan,  but  cer- 
tainly  a  light  thinker ;  and  yet,  considering  his  incessant  practice  in  indi- 
vidual resemblance,  it  is  extraordinary  he  wrote  as  he  did.  He  first  brought 
the  principles  of  art  into  something  like  consistency ;  and,  though  greatly 
indebted  to  Coypel,  he  first  rescued  it  from  the  trash  of  De  Piles,  the  com- 
mon-plaee  recipes  of  Ltonardo,  great  man  as  he  was,  and  all  the  okl  bewil- 
dered  theorists;  and,  in  his  immortal  notes  on  Du  Fresnoy,  he  has  settled  on 
a  basis,  never  to  be  shaken,  the  leading  rules  of  eflTect,  light  and  shadow,  and 
colour.  Here  he  was  truly  great ;  it  was  only  where  his  previous  education 
and  previous  habits  had  not  been  deep  enough  that  he  wandered  in  his  theory 
of  beauty  and  form,  which  nothing  but  dissection  of  the  brute  and  man  can 
ever  illustrate  clearly.  His  eye  for  colour  was  so  exquisite  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  instance  in  all  his  works  of  a  heated  tint  which  is 
called  foxy.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Rubens  or  Rembrandt ;  and  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  it  can  only  be  said  of  Reynolds  and  Titian. 

And  Sir  George  Beaumont's  merits  are  also  emimerated« 

One  of  his  dearest  friends  was  Sir  George  Beaumont — he  was  one  of  those 
links  between  people  of  fashion  and  artists,  who  placed  artists  at  their  table 
with  all  who  were  distinguished  in  poetiy,  philosophy,  oratory,  rank  or 
fashion. 

There  was  a  school  in  High  Life  of  this  description,  which  was  formed  by 
Sir  Joshua,  they  looked  op  to  him  as  a  god,  listened  to  him  like  an  oracle, 
and  believed  a  great  painter  to  be  the  greatest  of  mortal  beings. 

On  them  Sir  Joshua  left  his  mantle,  and  they  were  principally  instrumental 
in  founding  the  British  Gallery,  and  keeping  alive  in  the  fashionable  world 
the  taste  for  pictures.  The  loss  of  Sir  George  nothing  has  compensated  us 
for, — ^his  taste  and  genius  were  exquisite.  Had  he  not  been  born  in  high 
life,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have  been  our  greatest  landscape  painter — he 
talked  of  art,  he  dreamed  of  art,  and  seemed  to  think  nothing  else  on  earth 
worthy  consideration. 

The  moment  he  came  to  town,  he  set  the  whole  world  in  an  uproar,  and 
made  it  an  eridence  and  a  necessity  for  any  one  of  any  pretensions  of  fashion 
to  meet  artists  at  his  table,  and  to  visit  their  painting-rooms,  and  buy  their 
pictures. 

He  it  was  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  National  Gallery ;  he  was  the 
friend  of  Wordsworth,  when  the  world  denied  his  genius ;  and  though  he 
was  capricious,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  my  distresses,  as  well  u  others, 
yet  as  painters  we  felt  his  loss  bitterly  in  the  art — a  loss  that  never  hu  been 
repaired,  and  probably  never  will ;  and  when  his  adcnirable  letters  on  art  are 
hereafter  published,  it  will  be  found  bis  pretensions  have  not  been  over- 
rated. 

It  was  his  decided  opinion,  and  no  one  had  greater  right  to  hold  one,  that 
breadth  and  essential  detail  were  the  true  excellence,  and  ought  to  be  united ; 
he  knew  the  materials  of  art  and  the  splendour  of  nature,  and  he  knew  nature 
could  not  be  approached  but  by  the  most  judicious  artifice ;  and  when  painters 
painted  all  light,  in  hopes  of  getting  brilliancy,  or  all  dark,  in  hopes  of  getting 
depth,  they  entirely  missed  their  object. 

I  have  heard  many  artists  complain  of  the  disposition  of  people  of  fashion 
to  bring  forward  young  men — after  having  had  the  full  advantage  of  such 
dbposition  themselves, — the  more  young  men  brought  forward  the  better  for 
the  art ;  if  the  young  men  have  not  talent  to  keep  the  stations  in  which  men 
of  rank  from  the  kindest  feelings  are  disposed  to  place  them,  sorely  you  are 
not  to  blame  the  patron  for  his  good  wbhes. 

Lawrence  is  also  in  our  mind  fairly  appreciated.    Haydon  says- 
Lawrence  drew  better  than  Reynolds,  but  Reynolds  was  never  guilty  of 
many  ignorances  of  composition  and  design  that  Lawrence  was  guilty  of 
every  day* 

In  invention  there  is  no  comparison.  Reynolds  was  a  genius,  and  so  he 
was  in  colour :  whereas  Lawrence  had  no  eye,  and  I  remember  but  one  head 
of  exquisite  colour  that  might  bear  comparison  with  Reynolds — a  head  of 
Lord  Bathurst ;  Gonsalvi,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, /lerAi^,  may  be  added. 
In  composition,  Lawrence  was  a  child,  and  Reynolds  a  great  master.  Rey- 
nolds,  from  his  knowledge  of  perspective,  always  planted  his  men  on  their 
feet ;  while  all  I.awrence'8  nobility  stand  upon  their  tip-toes,  and  will  do  so 
whilst  the  canvass  lasts.  Reynolds  appeared,  as  Burke  said,  to  descend  to 
portrait  from  a  higher  style,  while  portrait  and  portrait  only  seemed  to  be 
the  extent  of  Lawrence's  understanding.  Reynolds  wu  the  philosopher  of 
art,  Lawrence  the  gentleman,  with  a  tendency  to  dandyism. 

Lawrence's  great  power  was  seeing,  transferring,  and  identifying  the  bap* 
piest  expression  of  a  sitter;  and  no  man  can  bear  testimony  to  this  power 
more  than  myself,  I  had  several  under  my  own  eye  of  the  nobility  he  had 
painted ;  for  the  first  half  hour  I  saw  no  resemblance ;  at  last,  some  lucky 
remark  lighted  up  their  features,  and  in  these  few  moments  I  witnessed 
Lawrence^  choice. 

Before  Lawrence  went  to  Italy,  which  sobered  his  meretriciousness,  Fuseli 
used  to  say,  and  truly,  that  his  pictures  in  effect  were  sweepings  of  a  tinshop ; 
but  through  all  his  works  there  reigns  a  f  ense  of  beanty,  which  if  it  had  been 
tempered  and  corrected  by  a  reverence  for  the  great  names  of  the  art,  in- 
stead of  being  pampered  by  medals,  with  other  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
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ip  early  life,  would  ha? o  corrected  hU  t«sie ;  though  Sir  George  Befumont 
feared  fats  eye  was  defective,  an4  Reynoldi  predicted  hia  style  would  attract 
the  ignorant  and  rain  the  art ;  he  baa  not  rained  it,  but  be  did  it  terions 
barm.  There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  of  the  two  men,  so  completely  illus- 
trative of  eaob,  that  I  will  relate  it.  At  a  nobleman's  bouse,  there  exists  an 
exquisite  picture  by  an  old  master,  Reynolds,  when  there,  always  had  it 
taken  down,  and  with  due  humility  dwelt  on  it  for  bonri.  Lawrence  subse- 
quently used  tp  visit  the  same  bouse.  The  nobleman,  astonished  at  Law- 
rence's apathy,  oflEiered  to  have  it  taken  dowq,  which  Lawrence  declined,  and 
retired  to  billiards. 

With  regard  to  the  neceatitj  for  the  artiat  to  diMeot,  Haydon  ii 
most  strenuous  on  that  point,  and  we  think  with  jusHce,  even  If 
abstract  reasoning  did  not  sanction  it,  practical  experience  is  evidently 
in  its  favour.  Let  any  one  who  can  draw  try  to  compose  a  figure  in 
any  attitude,  Qud  put  in  the  muscles  of  the  tbigU  or  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg  without  ^  model,  and  be  will  find  what  uncertainty  be  will  have 
as  to  tbeir  form,  and  the  difjDculty  of  getting  a  resembbnee  to  nature. 
The  study  of  the  living  model  and  qf  M^^  antiaue  will  of  course  do  roucbi 
but  even  this  will  be  greatly  forwarded  if  the  student  knows  whence 
bis  musc'es  come,  wmtber  they  go  and  bow  they  act,  and  for  tbis 
there  is  nothing  like  dissection.  The  author  states  what  led  bim  to 
bis  opinions  on  the  essential  characteristics  of  man. 

Many  years  ago,  whilst  dissecting  a  lion,  in  my  early  youth,  I  was  aoiaz- 
ingly  impressed  with  its  similarity  as  well  as  its  difference  in  muscular  ^nd 
bone  constraction  to  the  homaa  fif^ure,  I^  was  evident  the  lion  was  but  a 
modification  of  the  )iuman  being,  varied  in  organic  construction  and  muscular 
arrangement,  only  where  it  was  necessary  be  should  be,  that  hi«  bodily  powers 
might  suit  his  instincts,  his  propensities,  bis  appetites,  and  bis  lower  degree 
of  reasoning  power.  On  comparing  the  twp,  I  found  ^be  human  being  stood 
erectly  on  two  feet,  the  lion  horizontally  on  four.  On  placing  the  lion  on 
his  two  hind  feet,  resting  on  the  heels  and  toes  like  a  human  being,  I  found 
he  could  not  remain  so ;  I  found  he  had  no  power  of  grasping  vrith  his  fore- 
paws  (answering  to  the  human  hand,  and  but  a  modification; ;  I  found  he 
could  not  move  his  fore-paw  arms  right  from  the  shoulder,  nor  bis.  hind-feet 
limbs  right  from  the  hip ;  I  found  bis  feet  flat,  his  body  long,  bis  brain  di- 
minished, bis  eyes  above  the  centre  of  his  head,  bis  jaw  immense,  and  vast 
muscle  occupying  that  portion  of  tfie  skull,  to  assist  the  actiop  of  the  jaw, 
which  is  filled  by  brain  in  a  human  creature ;  I  found  his  spine  long,  his  pan- 
bone  narrow,  bis  inqer  anc)e  lower  than  the  outer,  his  chest  contracted,  and 
his  fore-arm  as  long  as  his  upper  arm.  I  put  down  these  distinctions  as 
points  characteristic  in  bead  and  figure  of  a  brutal  and  unintellectual  being. 
I  then  examined  the  man  :  I  found  his  power  of  grasping  with  the  hand,  by 
the  action  of  his  thumb,  perfect ;  I  found  tbe  motion  of  his  arm  free  from 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  his  thighs  free  from  tbe  hip  j  I  found  bis  fee^  arched, 
his  inner  ancle  the  highest,  bis  pan-bone  large,  which,  by  resistance  tq  the 
action  of  the  great  exteniof  of  the  legs,  increases  their  power,  bis  eyes  at 
the  centre  of  his  skull,  his  upper-arm  longer  than  the  fore-arm,  his  spine 
short,  and  bis  brain  enormous.  I  put  down  these  distinctions  as  characte- 
ristic in  face  and  figure  of  a  superior  and  intellectual  being.  These  differences 
are  facts — they  were  intentional,  or  accidental ! — they  were  formed  by  the 
Creator,  or  they  were  not ! — if  they  were  as  they  were,  there  was  reason  in 
the  differences,  and  tha^  reason  issued  from  the  Creator's  mind.  Surely, 
then,  it  was  justifiable  to  lay  down  a  principle  of  form  from  ascertaining  these 
distinctions.  Full  of  delight,  reference  was  at  once  made  to  the  Metopes  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  (which,  beipg  executed  fifty  years  before  (be  Parthe- 
non, were  more  likely  to  develope  system  than  the  later  works  from  the 
Parthenon  itself,  where  art  is  so  exquisitely  concealed) ;  and  all  the  points 
put  down  as  characteristic  of  a  perfect  human  figure,  were  so  evident,  as  not 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  both  in  the  works  of  tba  Ftrthtnon,  extcnted  by  Phidias 
and  hia  ichQol*  and  in  those  of  tbe  Temple  of  Tbesevs,  the  nrincini^  of  a 
standard  figure  were  so  distinct,  that  I  will  defy  any  artist  to  have  developed 
them  so  systematically  and  so  decidedly  without  intention  and  w^tb);iKt 
knowledge. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  tbe  author  that  the  Greeks  diseected, 
we  have  positive  evidence  on  the  point,  and  the  reasoning  Moreover 
on  tbe  negative  side  is,  as  he  shows,  defective.  We  agree  with  him, 
also,  as  to  Michael  Angelo ;  with  biro,  we  fully  appreciate  tbe  talents 
Michael  Angelo  po8ses8ed,but  it  is  incontestable  that  bis  sculpture  reallv 
is  generally  extravagant  and  wanting  ip  repose.  We  agree  also  with 
him  that  a  man  may  become  a  great  master  without  eoing  to  Italyi 
but  bis  own  impressions  in  the  Louvre  (p.  258)  miist  snow  nim  that 
there  is  tbe  greatest  benefit  in  foreign  travel,  were  it  only  to  make 
a  break  in  tbe  conventional  effect  of  home  study  it  would  be  desiiabie. 
A  young  man  mixii^  only  with  fellow  countrymen  and  among  exbibi* 
tion  works  wants  some  lesson  to  remind  bin  that  there  is  other  art 
besides  the  meretricious  parades  of  Trafalgar  Square  or  Pall  MaU. 
Tbe  assertions  of  our  author  as  to  the  supreaaaoy  of  Greek  paiitinfi 
must  have  tbe  support  of  actual  facts  before  we  can  receive  then  as 
anything  more  than  ingenious  assumptions.  We  must  confess  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  Greek  art  did  not  make  tbe  advances 
assumed,  and  we  set  at  naught  the  hyperbolical  expressions  of  eon* 
temporaries,  for  investigation  will  teach  us  bow  sucn  have  been  mis. 


applied  eveq  in  modern  times.  A  good  feature  in  Haydon's  ipstrucn 
tion,  and  a  fine  characteristic  of  the  man,  Is  that  be  qever  forgets 
national  interests!  por  tbe  connection  of  High  Art  with  tbe  bum  west 
pursuits  of  manufacture!  inculcating  tlie  )opprtaqoe  of  design  as  a 
grand  principle  in  educatipn. 

Among  tbe  good  advice  with  which  the  Volume  is  thtokly  fPW9t  4>0 
following  will  be  appreciated  1^  tbe  jroung  ercbitec(  a«d  Mgineefb  hf 
tbe  old  arobitect  and  engiMert  m  well  as  by  the  joonf  painter  aad 
tbe  old  painter- 
It  was  sscesdineljr  fine  9f  Mr  Je4ioSf  after  mafcinf  a  large  fertoae,  to  tell 
tbe  young  men :  *' Were  I  now  to  begin  tbe  world  again,  to  catch  theali^blest 


of  Michael  Angeb's  perfections,  to  kits  the  heo)  of  his  garment,  woud  tie 
glory  and  distinction  enough  for  an  ambitions  man :  I  would  tread  in  the 
steps  of  that  great  master.'^  The  ^uestk>n  is,  why  did  be  not  do  it  when  be 
began  the  world  ?  for  this  simple  reason,  he  never  had  genius  for  it !  Genius, 
be  assured,  is  not  a  passive  quality,  and  cannot  conveniently  be  buttoned  np 
for  another  opportnnity,  to  be  let  out  as  Malfu  does  the  winds,  wbeeever  the 
possessor  is  in  tb^  caprice.  Geoios  is  a  gift  which  sits  on  a  possessor  like 
a  night-mare ;  baunta  him  when  a  lisping  child,  a  restless  youth,  or  in  con- 
firmed manhood.  Bsyaolds,  Romnnji  lAWfsnoe,  and  Obantnyf  wars  alwaya 
predicting  what  grand  things  they  would  do,  as  soon  ai  they  were  mbqve  the 
necessities  of  life ;  as  soon  aa  snow  ceased  to  fall  and  water  to  be  fro^n ;  as 
soon  u  babies  cease  to  be  tormented  vrith  abdominal  twangs,  and  Dafiys 
elixir  was  no  longer  wanted ;  as  soon  as  all  wu  calm  and  sinless,  and  1rt» 
from  bad  paaiioq :  when  they  were  so,  would  not  their  judgment  be  more 
mature  ?  When  tbev  have  secured  an  independence,  would  not  tbeir  genius 
be  in  a  fitter  condition  (or  fancy  ?  To  this  millennium  of  quiet  they  are 
always  looking ;  at  last  it  is  th^  very  time,  to-morrow  they^  begin,  in 
comes  another  sitter — then  come  tbe  guineas — then  tbe  dining  out — then 
the  bewitbing  flattery  of  some  darling  be  bu  jo^t  painted  successfully,  and 
very  like  about  the  eyes.  In  the  mean  time,  some  youth,  whom  God  has 
gifted,  in  poverty  and  struggle,  spends  his  money,  meant  for  food,  to  get  clay 
for  a  model  {  conceives  a  graad  figure — sets  to  work,  without  waiting  for  the 
three  per  cents.,  and  yoa  find,  in  an  obscure,  d^eerless,  wretched  room,  a 
gigantic  figure  of  Milo  towering  to  the  ceiling,  as  fine  a  combinatton  of  High 
Art  and  true  Nature  as  has  ever  appeared  since  the  Greeks ! 

I  am  no  friend  to  that  lachrymose  croaking  about  time  off  life ;  I  am  jest 
as  able  now,  at  fifty-eight  years,  to  set  to  work  on  a  new  acqmremeat  as  al 
eighteen  years,  and  perhaps  more  a^le,  **  Was  I  to  begin  the  vrorM  Mdn,** 
said  Reynolds ;  of  course  he  would  do  all  sorts  of  things  be  bad  n^lecliBd  to 
do,  and  follow  Michael  Angelo's  steps.  Now,  he  bad  been  saying  tine 
forty  years,  why  did  he  not  at  once,  like  Tintoretto,  write  ever  the  door  of 
his  painting-room,  **  Tbe  day  to  Titian,  tbe  night  to  Michael  Angdo  ?*  and 
in  six  months  we  should  have  had  bis  Hrabs  more  like  legs  and  thlgbs  thaa 
nine  pins.  Why  ?  because  he  only  hi^  tbe  eonsdeusness  of  imperf^ctioB 
without  sufficient  power  to  impel  the  remedy.  After  lamenting  thus  to 
Burke,  he  would  sit  down  to  a  pame  of  whllt,  or  aiQooni  to  the  elob,  tp  Hstea 
to  the  declamations  of  Johnson.  Let  every  nan  begin  at  once,  not  to-mor* 
row,  but  to-day,  not  by  and  bye  at  four,  hat  now,  at  six  In  the  mominf ,  or 
as  soon  as  it  is  light.  No,  no ;  Lawrence  never  would  have  exccoted  a  gresd 
historical  picture,  Chaatf^Ti  •  grsAd  hn9iA  tte|«(b  oer  BesmoMa  Uve  be- 
come  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  eighteenth  pentory,  bad  be  bcfan  the  wpM 
again ;  he  would  have  done  precisely  what  be  did  when  he  began  it  before : 
these  iainentations  of  mispassed  time  are  only  artfbl  palliatives  to  conacioQa 
defects.  It  is  a  refutable  sophistry  to  sav,  the  higher  walk  addresses  the 
mind,  the  lower,  the  senses ;  the  higher  walk  ^dresses  the  mind  throngh  the 
senses,  and  if  the  senses  are  shocked  by  the  wretchedness  of  the  imitatiqa, 
and  the  want  of  power  in  tbe  instrument  of  producing  reality,  the  tbooghta 
conveyed  are  not  more  impressive,  because  the  means  are  inefilcient — mj 
are  less  so^and  every  thought,  poeth:aI,  epic,  pathetic,  or  comical,  wQI  have 
ten  times  more  eflTect  on  tbe  imagination  in  proportion  to  tbe  abstract  per- 
fection of  the  reality  of  imitating  the  objects  used  to  convey  them.  Study 
the  great  vrorks  of  the  graal  men  lor  ever,  bat  nefst  as  a  siAsbitole»  slways 
aa  an  aaa^tent  to  nature.  Never  hold  m  conununion  Mi  early  (ifo  with 
those  who  s($t  out  d^pisiqg  the  illustrious  dead,  and  you  will  find  many— » 
don't  argue,  fly ;  and  tboye  all  things  study  alone.  I  can  alwi^  predict  the 
fate  pf  any  student  who  shares  a  pain^ng-room  vrith  another  for  the  take  of 
society.  Qod  help  him  who  feels  such  a  want  vrith  such  a  deli|btful  vMiqsi 
in  his  brain,  or  at  his  side,  by  day  and  by  ni|ht,  as  Pabti^g  I  If  you  bavo 
genius,  iaduitry  alone  will  make  you  readv  far  iti  inspiiratioas  \  U  yon  havn 
not,  indus^  at  leut  will  g^v^  you  kn^wleclgem 

As  to  the  grand  doetrine  off  the  ideal  in  artt  we  have  long  since  do* 
olsred  that  we  do  not  believe  in  it.  We  think  eomnon  sense  hi  wt 
is  of  much  more  Importanoe  than  the  ideal,  and  we  are  convhM^  a 
livinff  human  being,  with  an  his  lmperfocflonS|  is  worth  the  (best 
coagulum  of  selected  beauties  which  ever  were,  or  ever  conld  \fe  pot 
together.  This  does  not,  however,  aflbct  the  practicat  vatno  of 
Haydon'a  work,  which  we  are  satisfied  must^  for  a  long  wtiflctbe  a 
great  an4  popular  authodtyi  and  as  such  we  strongly  recomn^od  t» 
ail  our  readers  engaged  in  the  pnrauit  of  architecture  or  the  ether 
branebes  of  the  fine  arta^  while  we  ar^  firmly  convinced  that  it  ad^to 
the  oUUwof  its  author  on  the  public  gratitude  and  pamoadmhrstiefc 
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Tk  CompMion  to  ik$  Almanac  fat  1845.    With  Sewi  WoodtuH  tf 
Building** 

With  respect  io  the  generdt  character  of  this  annual  publicatioDi  we 
need  not  tay  aiurthing  more  than  that  il  is  still  kept  up  with  the  same 
diligence  and  ability  as  have  uniformly  been  displaired  in  it«  Indeed, 
«B  regards  that  portion  of  its  contents  which  is  of  more  immediate 
interest  to  our  owd  readers,  and  which,  we  think,  must  be  the  most 
ftttractive  to  the  public  generally,  this  new  foluroe  contains  about 
half  as  much  a^ift  of  architectural  information  and  description  as  the 
preceding  one  aid,  which  space  wt  should  like  to  see  still  further  in- 
creased, although  the  labour  of  conectloff  materials  even  for  no  more 
than  is  at  present  given  must,  no  doub^  be  very  great,  since,  unlike 
all  others,  architects  are  apt  to  t>e  far  more  reserved  than  at  all  com- 
municative with  resect  to  their  works.  The  buildings  here  spdken 
ef  most  at  length  are — the  Royal  Exchange  \  a  church  at  Haugh,  near 
Bolton-le-Moors,  entirely  constructed  oi  terra  cotta,  and  having  an 
openwork  spire;  the  two  chapels  at  Kunhead  Cemete^;  Pugin's 
Roman  Catliolic  Church  at  Nottinaham,  and  BU  Bernard's  Monastery  ; 
two  Institutes  at  Preston*  the  <' Philosophical^  and  the  ''Mechanic's'' ; 
the  Conservative  Clubhouse ;  and  the  Kew  Law  Courts,  or  Guildliall, 
atBriitoL 


!iotAL  iNttmrrt  Of  Burnstt  architects. 

StisioN  i844-4i« — Oadinaet  Msbtinos. 

Chair  to  be  takin  at  8  o'ctoek  om  the  Isllowing  Monday  eveoings  i^-De- 
Mate  2»  16,  1844  I  Jattuary  13,  27}  F^bnMuy  lO,  24}  Match  IQ,  31 ; 
April  14,  28 }  May  *&,  12,  26 }  Jona  9, 23 ;  Joly  7,  21. 

«  AmmuI  OwmMI  Mssuiif  of  Uraibm  onlf. 


THB  IME  CX)MPBTItiON  FOB  THB  CH0R1STBR8'  SCHOOL,  MA6- 
DALBN  OOLLEQB*  OXFORD. 

SiB,— Having  seen  from  the  eartfol  ptmkal  of  your  paper  the  great  interest 
you  take  In  th«  profession  getirranyi  ahd  the  desire  you  hate  aUays  evinced 
towards  siposing  any  grleratKM  with  which  It  may  be  alsalled,  1  have  taken 
the  llbtvty  of  addressing  you  ob  the  sobjeet  of  the  present  faulty  mode  of 
eompethig  fbr  new  huDdings  now  so  gtntrally  adopted,  and  freqtMtttly  so 
wnjttstly  temhnted,  ahd  would  call  your  auention  partlenlarly  to  that  for 
the  Cboristtrs'  Sthool  for  Magdalsii  CoHege,  Osford,  whteh  has«  1  hear,  been 
dseidid  In  favour  of  a  dsilgii  ssBt  In  by  Mr.  Derrick,  aroMteet,  of  that  elty » 

In  the  'printed  Instructions  issued  to  architects  who  might  be  wilting  to 
compete,  it  wu  distinctly  specified  thai  the  designs  mnsi  be  seat  in  by  the 
ftrsi  of  October,  ample  Uose  beiilg  glrea  (neariy  two  months)  for  completing 
tbs  dsatguslB  ^otetMj 

iB  commeweii%  a  eompedtioa  tWo  questions  of  the  gnatlit  imporlanoe  na- 
tuntly  MggMt  Ihemarifes  to  ths  airhitaet,  first  the  snm  of  money  to  be  ex- 
feodedt  secondly  the  thni  aUowed  for  preparing  the  plans,  these  are  then 
c«isldered  ai  fiasd  points  to  be  setnpwkiosly  observed,  and  he  proeeeds  ac- 
eofdlBgly,  howeter,  ctt  ths  pttssm  oesaskm  all  saeb  general  mles  appear  to 
iMk^  been  trwalsd  wtih  coatempt  by  beih  partlen,  the  filets  of  the  case  being 
iteply  tlHse,--«Mr«  Derrtek.  who  siods  In  hit  drawings  at  least  two  weeks 
SkfWr  llM  IHiM  spMlfied,  Is  appbtoied  to  carry  ont  his  designs,  he  belbg  a 
MMdMt  at  OKlbvd,  and  hating  aeiss%M  any  OM  had  who  was  taken  In  by 
m  laember  of  the  college  to  the  h>om  where  all  the  drawings  already  sent  in 
wtfw  esMMMl.  Tbs  sum  of  £20  each  has,  I  hean  been  toted  to  Messrs^ 
Altom,  Pngin,  and  another ;  the  estimate  of  the  former  belflg  i^l800  more 
than  the  sum  menflohed  Io  be  eipended  (MMO),^  ahd  the  second  bnly  sub- 
mitting a  pen  and  ink  perspectiTe  riew  of  %htii  he  considered  the  bulldttig 
onght  to  be«  Instead  of  sendlhg  plans,  lectloHs,  and  elerattons  as  etpected 
ftotn  the  other  competltott.  I  must  say  I  am  much  surprised  at  such  a  ter- 
mination to  e  comt^efitton  which  I  lioi»ed,  knowfbg  the  high  eharactf>rs  of 
the  parties  who  had  to  make  the  setectiun,  wonid  have  proved  Itself  a  pattertr 
of  justice  and  impartiality,  and  can  only  attribute  It  to  a  Want  of  knowledge 
of  boslhess  oil  tbrir  part,  abd  must  In  tonehiston  call  upon  the  pmf^ioQ 
generally  to  eome  fbrward  and  appeal  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architeets 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pot  an  end  to  a  system  marked  uith  such  gros^ 
InjustiQB.  The  Inatltote  Is  an  Incorporated  body  possessing  a  royal  charter* 
and  it  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  public  bodies  can  easily  accomplish 
that  which  a  private  Individual  would  not  venture  to  attempt. 

Unleasome  remedy  Is  found  for  this  crying  evil,  these  repeated  acts  of 

•  This  tiDOtftii  mm  not  tp«c(B«d  Io  the  printed  bttrucUtfot,  but  that  ctn  tw  no  excuse, 
terefaytftoni^MMiliMilai^tl  tppumtaa  wvald  btaaii  to  tbs  bensr  of  Uie  eoU 
Itflt,  wbo  auncd  4f6000  iBnsdIstely  as  the  smatobe  fpeat'entbt  proposed  new  buUdbig. 


inconsistent  conduct  must  necessarily  tend  to  lower  the  profession  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  public,  and  will  end  by  destroying  its  respectability  altogether,  when 
they  see  such  treatment  as  It  constantly  suffers  borne  with  impunity,  and 
without  any  measures  being  taken  to  remedy  tlie  evil,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  professional  men  from  wasting  their  money  and  valuable  time  in  such 
an  unprofitable  manner. 

By  Inserting  the  above  in  your  very  useful  paper  jeu  will  put  others  on 
their  guard  In  future,  and  at  the  same  time  oblige  your  obedient  servant, 

A  CONITAMT  RSADBa. 

London,  Nov,  25, 1844. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

The  Eeel€$iologi9t. 

The  present  age  is  characterized  by  a  retrospective  spirit,  which 
prevails  at  once  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  art  At  a  time  con- 
fessedly favourable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  (o  the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  Ideas,  there  exists  a  mania  for  resuscitation, 
a  general  anxiety  that  old  intellectual  treasures  should  not  be  forgotten 
or  neglected  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  new  wealth.  A  feeling  of 
this  nature  cannot  be  objectionable  per  se,  and  If  ever  liable  to  objec- 
tion, It  will  be  only  when  exhibited  in  an  intemperate  manner,  or  on 
unworthy  objects.  It  Is  an  almost  uni  versal  feeling,  and  has  mani  fested 
itself  in  ways  strangelv  variotis,  and  by  ef&ots  most  ludicrously  dis- 
crepant. It  has  produced,  for  instanoe«  the  various  societies  which 
republish  obsolete  and  forgotten  hooka,  it  has  renewed  a  taste  for  old 
music,  resuscitated  Baeh  and  Jomelli,  stimulated  the  study  of  the 
older  dramatists,  and  effected  the  publie  performance  of  the  plays  of 
Masainger.  To  this  same  endemic  we  owe  the  revival  of  tlie  harpsi- 
chord, aud  to  it  the  fashion  for  frescoes  and  cartoona,  Flanders  chimes 
and  encaustic  tiles  i  and  unconscioualy  influenced  by  one  and  the  same 
spirit  Famiy  EUsler  and  Doctor  Posey  have  introduced,  she  the 
minuets  of  the  old  French  court  at  the  opeta,  he  the  a^6iff  system  of 
theology  at  Oxford  t  at  Cambridge  the  disease  has  assumed  a  milder 
form — it  has  terminated  ia  a  Camden  Society. 

The  Camden  Society,  most  of  our  readera  are  aware,  is  a  collection 
ef  amateur  arohiteots,  reverend  tectonick  enthusiasts,  modem  Nehe- 
miahs,  who,  under  the  somewhat  pagan  motto  i>oiiee  templa  r^eceria, 
aim  at  a  nuiioal  reform  of  churcn  architecture,  send  their  yooneer 
members  flying  about  the  country  with  '*  lead-tape"  to  copy  moiild- 
ingsiaod  with  ''lieel-baU"  (of  the  nature  of  Which  ooropositioo,  as 
well  at  the  orthography  of  its  name,  we  own  ourselves  profoundly 
ifftiorantj  to  rub  away  at  old  brass  monuments  and  obtain  delineations 
of  tliem  I  also  hold  monthly  meetings  with  honorary  president,  hono- 
rary seoretary»  and  all  complete ;  reatore  oburehes  and  drive  the  in- 
ciifflbMrts  out  of  their  senses  by  their  oMdem-autique  aeal,  and  finally 
publish  the  somewhat  flippant,  aad  oeoasionally  ungrammetical,*  but 
withal,  in  many  respects,  excellent  periodical  before  us-^tbe''Ec- 
olisioloi^t'' 

That  this  publication  has  done  much  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  architecture,  to  protect  the  old  memorials  of  that  art  from 
the  iiyuries  of  time  and  the  still  more  ruthless  attacks  of  oflBcious  ig- 
norance, to  give  hack  to  the  cathedral  its  grandeur,  the  village  church 
its  simple  beauty,  none  but  the  biassed  wul  deny.  But,  alas,  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  will  too  often  have  reason  to  grieve  that  iu  a 
cause  so  noble,  and  so  worthily  advocated,  zeal  has  degenerated  into 
intolerance,  confidence  into  dogouttism,  boldness  into  bigotnr,  that 
assertions  have  been  made  without  proof,  and  maintained  in  defiance 
of  it;  that  accidental  accessories  of  the  art  have  been  mistaken  for  its 
fuixlamental  prinoiples,  and  mere  architectural  rules  have  been  con- 
founded, or  at  least  intimately  connected,  with  religious  doctrine. 

If  anything  of  human  art  may  elevate  the  soul  to  noble  purpose, 
cheer  it  when  exaninate,  solemnize  it  in  its  careless  or  impassioned 
moods,  it  is  those  venerable  records  of  olden  pletv  the  stately  minster 
lifting  itself  up,  sternly  and  alone,  speaking  though  silently,  and  telling 
ever  wondrous  stories  of  the  dead  and  of  the  past;  or  the  sweet  sim- 

f>Ie  countrv  church,  moss*grown,  time^sUined,  which  raises  iU  beauti- 
ul  head  above  its  coeval  trees,  the  simple  and  touohiog  memorial  of 
ancestral  faith. 

If  anything  of  human  ignorance  may  excite  indignation,  instead  of 
pity  or  contempt,  it  is  the  meddiina  barbarism  of  churchwarden  archi- 
tecture, which  mars  the  reverend  piles  more  hopelessly  than  the 
ravages  of  the  elementSf  aad  stiU  worse,  far  worse,  the  Wesleyan 
Crotbio  of  modem  aciolism,  which  apes  the  anoient  Christian  archi- 
tecture accurately  enough  to  travesty  it,  and  copies  it  in  the  letter 
with  pt  fatal  fidelity  by  which  its  spirit  is  violated  or  altogether  con- 
cealed.   How,  theni  must  Uie  lover  of  beauty  grieve  that  they  who 
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betake  themselves  to  remove  these  detestable  evils  should  perform 
their  task  with  such  hot  zeal  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  by 
intemperance  and  excess  awaken  the  fears,  and  influence  the  preju- 
dices of  ignorance,  and  so  perpetuate  the  very  errors  they  strove  to 
correct  ? 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  bringing  unsupported  charges,  we 
intend  to  consider  some  of  what  we  believe  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 
the  **  Ecclesiologist,"  as  exhibited  in  the  last  two  or  three  numbers  of 
it,  and  we  may  do  so  with  the  greater  facility,  as  the  editors  usually 
exhibit  in  each  successive  part,  in  one  fono  or  another,  the  whole  of 
their  somewhat  scanty  stock-in  trade. 

Commencing  with  the  number  of  the  '^Ecclesiologist"  last  pub- 
lished (in  September),  we  find  it  opening  with  a  paper  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  chancels. 

We  suppose  then  a  Chancel  raised  a  single  step  of  six  inches*  depth  tt  the 
Cbancel-archt  and,  considerably  Eastward  of  thi?,  on  two  other  steps  at 
least;  that  it  has  a  plain  Alur  of  substantial  material  placed  lengthwise 
under  the  East  window,  and  well  furnished  with  clla^gi^s  of  hangings  and 
with  Sacred  Vessels  of  proper  shape ;  that  the  south  wail  is  furnished  with  a 
tingle  Piscina  to  carry  off  the  water  in  which  the  Priest  has  washed  his 
hands  before  Celebration,  and  westward  of  this  with  three  Sedilia,  or  seats 
for  the  Celebrant,  Epistler,  and  Gospeller,  constructed,  if  possible,  in  the 
masonry  of  the  wall,  if  not,  consisting  of  oaken  tabernacle-work  of  appro- 
priate pattern ;  that  tlie  north  wall  is  provided  with  a  Credence,  resembling 
either  a  table,  or  a  niche  or  bracket ;  and  that  in  all  other  respects  our  Chan- 
cel is  entirely  free,  open,  and  unoccupied  :  what  more  does  it  require  ? 

We  do  not  think  this  a  fitting  place  to  stop  to  ask  whether  the 
above  passage  tends  to  aggravate  the  fears  of  those  who  charge  this 
work  with  favouring  Roman  Catholicism.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  architectnral  tenets,  and  we  wish  to  show  that  the  doctrines  so 
earnestly  advocated  respecting  the  form  and  position  of  chancels  are, 
at  least,  not  in<t?(pugnable.  We  may  commence  by  observing  that  the 
above  suppositions  are  wholly  at  variance  with  many  existing  models 
—for  instance,  the  Temple  Church,  and  the  Camden  Society's  pet 
church,  St.  Sepulchre's  at  Cambridge,  even  if  we  concede  the  position 
of  the  **  Ecclesiologist,"  that  in  both  of  these  the  whole  building  east- 
ward of  the  circular  part  be  considered  a  chancel,  the  aisles  of  which 
are  alone  to  be  occupied  by  the  laity,  who  are  consequently  exdnded 
from  (in  the  former  instance  at  least)  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  alleged  absolute  necessity  of  a  distinct  and  spacious 
chancel  leads  to  a  difficulty,  owing  to  the  general  insufficiency  of 
church  accommodation,  which  the  conductors  of  the  '*  Eoclesiologist" 
cannot  have  overlooked,  but  they  defend  themselves  against  the  dif- 
ficulty fay  ^roany  and  sound  reasons,"  of  which  the  principal  seem  to  be 
that  a  distinction  of  structure  must  be  made  l>etween  churclies  and 
'* conventicles"  or  "preaching-honses,"  and  next  that  the  ancient 
churches  were  all  built  in  the  manner  they  are  prescribing.  To  which 
last  argument  we  have  merely  to  object,  first,  that  even  t/all  the  ancient 
churches  were  built  in  the  manner  asserted ;  that  alone  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient argument  for  so  building  modem  churches :  secondly,  that  the 
ancient  churches  were  no/ all  so  built ;  thirdly,  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  ancieut  churches  the  arrangement  of  the  chancel 
was  altered  at  the  time  of  the  reformation* 

With  respect  to  our  first  objection,  which  may  be  termed  the  theo- 
retical, we  must  consider  on  what  principles  it  is  deemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  follow  the  ancient  models  of  Christian  architecture  with- 
out the  slightest  deviation.  Obviously  on  two  only;  first,  that  the 
pre»ent  purpo9e$  of  churches  could  not  be  obtained  without  so  doing ; 
secondly,  that  all  changes  of  structure  must  lead  to  architectural 
errors.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  present  purposes  of 
churches  cannot  be  adequately  obtained  without  excluding  the  laity 
from  a  large  part  of  them,  since  such  an  assertion  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  tnat  the  rites  of  the  church  had  never  been  celebrated  ac- 
cording to  the  rubric  in  any  one  church  in  the  kingdom  for  centuries. 
And  if  it  be  contended  that  the  absence  of  a  distinct  chancel  is  neces- 
sarily an  architectural  error,  the  onuMprobandi  lies  with  those  surely 
who  make  the  assertion,  to  show  bow  it  is  that  the  fundamental 
essence,  spirit,  and  principle  of  pointed  architecture  are  so  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  chancel  as  to  be  incapable  of 
vitality  without  it.  This  difficult  task  the  Camden  Society  have  never 
undertaken,  or  at  least,  only  by  the  petiiioprineipii  of  quoting  aDcient 
authorities. 

We  consider  that  simple  considerations  such  as  the  above,  suc- 
cessfully dispose  of  this  incessantly  nrged  **  necessity  of  a  spacious 
chancel ;"  and  our  opinion  will  be  mncb  confirmed  by  reflecting  that 
the  ancient  churches  were  built  of  every  form  and  under  every  variety 
of  circumstances ;  that  the  laws  of  Christian  arcliitecture,  unlike  those 
of  Grecian  architecture,  are  susceptible  of  almost  endless  adaptation 
and  modification  of  structure ;  that  in  many  instances  the  easteni 


part  of  the  church  was  built  first*  and  even  in  ^  times  of  Roman 
CatbolicisiD,  fflled  bv  the  laity,  until  the  western  part  of  the  ehiir«h 
was  erected,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  western  parts  were  not 
completed  at  all.  The  supposition  respecting  the  Temple  Cboich  ia 
Lonaon,  we  consider  preposterous,  and  sbouliTprobably  prononooe  the 
same  opinion  respecting  the  Round  Church  at  Cambridge,  had  not  the 
Camden  Society  so  altered  it  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  remember 
its  original  form.  Their  alterations  in  that  building  they  can  scarcely 
call  re$(araiion$t  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  since  tbey 
themselves  will  scarcely  assert,  that  it  ever  has  since  its  fonndatioov 
presented  anything  like  its  present  appearance.  They  have  destroyed 
real  perpendicular  architecture  of  tne  time  of  Henry  Vlf.,  and  Ixiilt 
up  perpendicular  architecture  of  the  19th  century ;  they  have  paved 
the  interior  with  plain  brown  crockery;  feloniously  insinnated  a  table 
of  prothesis;  forced  the  minister  into  a  litany  <l^k;  brow-beaten  the 
parishioner  into  the  endurance  of  a  communion  table  made  of  stone; 
and  when  complained  of,  make  much  the  same  answer  that  the  lion  in 
the  fable  did  to  the  stork,  who  pulled  the  bone  out  of  his  throat. 

But  we  promised  to  show  that  there  were  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  arrangement  of  church  chancels  was  altered  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  canons  of  the  Church  require,  that  "  the  commandments 
shall  be  set  up  at  the  ea$t  end  of  every  church  where  the  people  may 
beitiee  and  read  the  $ame:'  The  vrriters  of  the  «<  Ecdesiologist*^' 
fairly  confess  themselves  in  a  difficulty  respecting  this  canon,  and 
suggest  various  means  of  rendering  It  inoperative— in  their  own 
words  "  considerations  which  may  help  to  explahi  (0  this  ordinance." 
The  first  of  these  suggestions  is  that  the  east  end  of  every  church 
means  the  east  end  of  the  nave !  Now»  supposing  for  an  instant,  the 
east  end  of  the  nave  to  be  meant,  where  can  the  commandments  be 
placed  so  that  ^  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the  same."  The 
•*  Ecclesiologlst"  candidly  owns  **  it  can  onlv  be  above  the  chancd- 
arch;  so  high,  in  most  cases,  as  to  be  out  of  people's  sight."  This 
admission  forces  us  tlierefore  to  believe  that  when  the  canon  speaks 
of  the  east  end  of  the  church,  it  really  means  the  east  end  of  the 
church.  A  dangerous  assumption  truly!  For  the  reformers  were 
such  imperfect  cnurchmen  that  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  have  said 
what  ther  meant,  or  to  have  meant  what  they  said,  if,  however,  the 
commandments  muet  be  placed  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
that  be  the  best  place  for  seeing  and  reading  them,  we  suppose  the 
people  muit  be  admitted  into  the  chancel. 

We  shall  now  notice,  briefly,  a  few  more  of  the  arrangements  which 
the  **  Ecclesiologlst"  would  faiave  id  their  chancel  :— 

The  entrance-arch  must  he  crossed  by  a  screen.  This  will  be  composed  of 
an  unequal  number  of  arched  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  will 
span  the  main  alley  of  tht  church :  that  alley,  which  comflsendng  from  the 
font  at  the  door  stretches  along  the  pathway  of  a  life  of  meek  devotion,  and 
passing  at  this  poin  tlie  gate  of  death,  conducts  into  the  blessed  nsansion  of 
the  church  invisible 

This  in  the  nineteenth  century  I 

The  recipe  for  making  stalls  is  excellent  i— 

**  Prayers  are  to  be  said,  we  therefore  need  a  prayer-desk.  But 
an  Injunction  of  King  James  directs  that  a  convenient  seat  be  made 
for  the  minister :  at  the  back  of  our  desk  we  ranst  therefore  have  a 
chair.  And  pnttine  these  two  parts,  the  desk  and  chair,  together,  we 
get  a  complete  stall.  But  it  appears  in  the  contempUitlon  of  the 
prayer-book  that  more  than  one  person  shall  take  part  in  the  per- 
rormance  of  divhue  service — there  will  he  more  stalls  than  one. 
But  since  confirmation  and  visitations  are,  or  ought  to  be  held  peri- 
odicallv  in  every  parish  church  in  the  klagdon,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions tnere  will  be  present  a  bishop  and  many  priests,  it  may  be  stated 
generally,  that  every  ckaneel  will  be  fumiued  with  rome  of  eiaUe — 
say  six  or  nine  on  eaeh  side,  and  returned  against  the  eastern  side  of 
the  roodscreen." 

There  is  something  quite  dramatic  In  all  this.  How  the  plot 
thickens. 

The  simple  innocent  **  prayer-desk"  mnltiplies  and  increases  as  if 
it  were  a  trick  in  a  pantomime,  till  at  last  we  have  ^  oomplete  rowa 
of  stalls"  and,  oddly  enoueh,  arranged  jnet  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
manner.  Sinnilar  coinciaencel  Quite  accidental  of  course,  hot 
curious  notwittiitanding. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
principle  which  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  **  Ecdesiologist"  wam4y 
opposed,  that  Christian  architecture  may  admit  modificationa  In  oom- 
pliance  with  modern  requirements,  has  latterly  been  distinctly  recog- 
nised, for  instance,  in  the  following  remarks  on  LAUcet  architecture ; 

**  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  tnere  are  circumstances  attending 
church- worship  at  the  present  day  which  render  a  certain  auantity  of 
light  indispensable."  t  ^  *  **  Additional  light  should  be  gained 
rather  by  the  repetition  and  judicious  repetition  of  single  laneels. 
We  have  very  small  printed  prayer-books  to  read,  and  very  Mpi  " 
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preachers  to  behold.  We  cannot  follow  old  proportions.  Tbeiw  we 
say,  adopt  a  style  in  which  you  can  [do  what  /]  Do  not  abuse  ancient 
designs,  &c." 

As  far  as  we  can  understand  this  curiously-worded  passage,  it 
tacitly  admits  the  expediency  of  adapting  ecclesiastical  architecture 
to  our  present  wants — a  principle  absolutely  the  reverse  of  that  so 
earnestly  advocated  in  these  papers  at  their  commencement.  If  tlien, 
a  year  or  two  have  converted  the  Camden  Society  Jso  far,  that  they 
now  contradict  their  own  primary  dogmas,  may  we  not  hope  that  at 
no  distant  period,  they  will  apply  the  principle  which  they  have  ad- 
mitted, ana  allow  that  it  is  well  tnat  a  Protestant  congregation  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  hear  the  minister  as  well  as  see  him,  and  that  it  is 
fwt  well,  while  our  churches  are  already  too  small  to  contain  even  a 
fraction  of  the  population,  while  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
are  suffering  from  spiritual  starvation,  are  practically  without  a  Sab- 
bath, and  never  participate  in  the  most  ordinary  rites  of  a  Christian 
land  that  one-tnird  of  the  existing  church  room  should  be  taken 
away  to  satisfy  a  controverted  antiquarian  tenet. 

We  cannot  better  concinde  these  remarks  on  chancels  and  their 
uses,  than  with  the  following  Quotations  from  the  paper  under  review. 
The  restoration  of  the  r^-screen  being  determined  upon,  the 
writers  proceed : — 

"  Assuming  it  impossible  to  restore  rood-lofts— we  shall  get  as 
near  as  we  can  to  the  old  position,  l>y  reading  the  epistle  and  the 
gospel  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rood-screen.  And  there  will  be  this 
practical  advantage  gained,  that  the  people  will  better  hear  mkcU  as 
being  addreued  to  tMtn  it  i$  proper  that  they  should  hear^  namely,  the 
epistle  and  gospel.  [It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  people  hear 
the  rest  of  the  service.]  We  do  indeed  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  he  that  evangelizeth  may  again,  as  in  ancient  days,  get  him  up 
into  the  high  mountains." 

That  our  readers  may  comprehend  the  dark  sublimify  of  the  above 
passage,  we  may  inform  them  that  the  latter  part  of  it  refers  to  the 
known  Catholic  cnstom  of  reading  the  gospel  from  an  elevated  place. 
And  here  we  leave  the  subject,  with  this  simple  question — If  these 
be  the  uses  to  which  chancels  are  to  be  applied,  bad  we  not  belter 
have  no  chancels  at  all  ? 

We  have  not  time  to  consider  so  fully  as  we  hoped  to  have  done, 
some  other  favourite  doctrines  of  the  Camden  Society.  We  had  in- 
tended, for  instance,  to  have  controverted  their  assertion,  that  gal- 
leries are  wholly  inadmissible  in  churches.  We  cannot  give  more 
than  a  mere  outline  of  the  course  of  argument  which  we  should  have 
pursued.  That  the  galleries  at  present  seen  in  most  churches  are 
hideous  deformities  cannot  be  denied.  They  dis6gure  the  architec- 
tural beauty,  and  therefore  diminish  the  fitness  and  true  worth  of  sa- 
cred buildings,  by  cutting  in  half  the  shafts  of  pillars  and  the  windows 
which  were  built  to  light  an  unbroken  space.  But,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  pointed  architecture  is  what  may 
be  termed,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  its  adaptability^  that  is  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  applied  under  new  circumstances  and 
to  new  purposes.  It  therefore  is  by  no  means  certain,  whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  existing  galleries,  that  in  new  churches  galleries 
cannot  be  constructed  witbout  offending  true  taste  and  archTteetund 
propriety.  Indeed,  we  may  observe,  that  our  cathedrals  themselves 
suggest  all  the  essential  constituents  of  galleries  in  their  beautiful 
triforia. 

The  number  of  the  ^  Ecdesiologist"  for  August,  commences  with 
a  cheerful  chapter  on  church-yards.  The  following  are  said  to  t>e 
"  the  chief  requisites  of  a  well-furnished  (!)  church-yard :" — 

^  A  low  stout  fence  of  stone,  lych-gate,  a  church-yard  cross,  a  yew 
tree,  and  a  ive//."  The  object  of  some  of  these  anielee  of  furniture 
mBY  not  be  obvious  at  first — ^the  latter  especially  puzzled  us  not  a 
little— however  here  is  the  explanation  :— 

'*  Their  use  is  to  supply  water  for  holy  baptism,  and  for  the  neces* 
sary  purposes  of  the  chnroh,  and  likewise  to  afford  refreshment  to  the 
weary  pilgrim.    In  tome  eatee  the  water  ts  $aid  to  have  worked  medi^ 
cmal  or  miraeuhu$  euree" 
Were  they  true  etires? 

Two  or  three  pages  further  on  we  are  treated  to  some  specuUtioos 
on  the  warming  of  churches;  the  ideas  have  certainly  the  merit  of 
novelty.  Firs^  **  east-Iron  stoves  are  inadmissible."  The  reason  fur 
drawing  invidious  diatinetions  between  cast  and  wrought  iron  is  not 
assigned;  the  efieots  of  the  former,  however,  are  stated  to  be  '^  to 
stifle  the  sickly,  sooreb  the  strong,  amuse  the  irreverent,  and  distract 
and  unutterably  disgust  all  who  have  the  least  sense  of  Catholic  pro- 
priety.'' We  never  remember  to  have  read  a  more  incoherent  sen- 
tence. Some  nice  inventions  are  offered  as  substitutes  for  cast-iron 
stoves;  but  the  suggestions  are  made  with  evident  reluctance,  for 
**oar  religious  forefathers  required  no  artificial  warmth.  Moderns 
will  make  themselves  comfortable  in  church."    The  ^first  contrivance 


is  an  open  brazier  to  be  used  "  only  on  the  coldest  days»"  or  **  lighted 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  service,  and  afterwards  extinguished.*' 
The  great  merit  of  this  plan,  it  is  stated,  would  be  that  the  congre- 
gation would  get  a  good  view  of  the  fire ;  though  how  they  are  to  do 
so  if  the  fire  be  extinguished  before  service,  we  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  look  of  a  fire  is  almost  as  comforting  as 
its  acttial  warmth.  Indeed,  we  liave  known  instances  in  which  old 
ladies  declared  themselves  warmed  by  the  sight  of  stoves,  which  on 
enquiry  were  found  to  contain  no  fuel  at  all." — p.  186. 

Are  the  writers  here  alluding  apologetically  to  tliemselves  ? 

The  next  plan  is  to  have  **  a  simple  ring  of  iron,  say  one  of  the  size 
and  kind  which  encirclet  a  coach  wheel,"  laid  on  tlie  pavement  aod 
filled  "  with  a  bushel  of  hot  coals  from  a  furnace."  This  is  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  plans  we  ever  heard  of;  we  confess,  however,  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

On  a  cold  raw  wintry  day — say  during  a  sudden  thaw  after  a  severe 
frost,  when  the  snow  lies  in  smooth  halfmelted  patches  on  the  ground, 
and  a  high  east  wind  is  roaring  and  rumbling  about  the  old  church 
tuweri  there  must  be  something  extremely  exhilirating,  not  to  say 
healthful,  in  sitting  for  two  hours  cheered  by  a  distant  **  simple  ring, 
&c.a"  with  feet  damped  bv  snow-water  resting  on  a  stone  pavement. 
But  ^  modems  will  make  themselves  comfortable  at  church." 

The  grand  recipe  of  all,  however,  the  master  device.  Is  reserved  for 
the  last ;  it  is — daily  service,  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
render  churches  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable.  Concerning  which 
substitute  for  the  handiwork  of  Rippon  and  Burton,  we  will  merely 
ask  the  Ecclesiologists  whether  they  ever,  when  freshmen,  attended 
the  daily  morning  service  in  their  college  chapels  during  winter. 

If  we  examiue  seriously  the  causes  which  have  induct  the  gentle* 
men  who  "  do"  the  •*  Ecclesiologist"  to  utter  such  absurdities  on  the 
subject  of  warming  churches,  we  shall  find  the  basis  of  their  views  to 
be  two* fold.  Disuke  of  innovation  is  the  first  reason  for  trying  to 
supersede  the  various  beautiful  contrivances  which  have  been  invented 
from  time  to  time  for  warming  large  buildings  by  steam,  hot  water, 
or  hot  air  conveyed  by  pipes.  But  we  have  alreaay  shewn  that  this 
periodical  itself  admits  the  principle  that  change  of  requiremeuts  in 
tmildlngs  justifies  corresponding  aaaptations  of  structure.  This  con- 
cession is  made  In  the  chapter  on  lancet  architecture.  But,  even  had 
no  such  concession  been  previously  made,  might  we  not  fairly  consider 
it  virtually  granted  in  the  very  paper  under  consideration,  for  to  what 
else  can  we  attribute  the  suegestion  of  any  stove  apparatus  whatever, 
in  compliance  with  the  modem  desire  (Jounded  undoubtedly  on  the 
most  rational  principles,)  for  increased  warmth  and  ventilation.  We 
may,  therefore,  fairly  consider  the  first  argument  disposed  of  on  the 
ground  of  inconsistency,  as  well  as  for  causes  already  noticed  In  dis- 
cussing the  doctrine  of  architectural  immutability. 

The  second  reason  of  the  **  Ecclesiologist"  In  the  present  case  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  flue-pipes  and  stoves  will,  if  unconcealed,  be  in- 
jurious to  architectural  efrect,  and  if  concealed,  will  violate  the  canon 
so  strongly,  and  for  the  most  part  correctly,  insisted  upon  by  the  Cam- 
den Society — that  all  imitative  materials,  deceptive  concealment,  and 
all  illusive  artifices  are  injurious  to  the  dicnity  of  architecture.    We 
assent  cordially  to  this  opinion  In  the  form  In  which  we  have  expressed 
It ;  but  we  hold  that  it  is  not  concealment  merely,  but  deceptifte  con- 
cealment, which  constitutes  the  real  ofl'ence  against  correct  taste.    In 
a  palace  it  would  be  ridiculous  and  intolerable  to  place  in  a  conspi- 
cuous position  the  kitchens,  cellars  and  scolleries;  and  surely  the 
architect  would  not  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  deception  who  kept 
these  oflSces  simply  out  of  view*    In  the  same  way,  pipes  for  convey- 
ance of  heat  are  perfectly  allowable  in  churches,  even  when  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  congregation.    The  real  architec- 
tural offence  would  consist  in  making  those  pipes  resemble  shafts  of 
pillars,  mullions,  or  mouldings,  or  in  sinking  them  Into  the  walls  and 
painting  them  over  to  imitate  stone  or  wood.    We  therefore  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  above  convenient  methods  of  diffusing  heat 
mav  be  employed  in  churches,  without  offending  the  severest  rules  of 
mrebltectural  criticism,  provided  the  metal  pipes  be  so  arranged  as  to 
perform  tbeir  offiee  suocessAUly  without  being  offensively  promlneat. 
We  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  these  brief  and  Imper- 
fect considerations  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Camden  Society. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  explain  our  views  adeqoataly  and  fairly* 
but  we  must  hope  to  have  hereafter  an  opportunity  of  amplifyhag  and 
supporting  them.    For  the  present  we  take  leave  of  this  society  with 
a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  thev  have  conferred  on 
architecture  b^  labouring  for  its  reformation.    But  while  we  cordially 
sympathise  with  their  labours,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  they  them- 
selves have  done  so  much  to  render  their  own  knowledge  and  talents 
ineffective.    They  have  shewn  a  disposition  for  severe  criticism — but 
that  ought  arise  from  honest  seal;  they  oftei^displavflippancy^- but 
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that  may  be  caused  by  a  good-natured  effort  at  being  amusing;  tbey 
not  unfrequentlF  commit  solecigms — bat  these,  perhaps,  afe  produced 
bjr  sympathy  with  university  prejudices;  they  cite  decrees,  and  coun- 
cils, and  rubrics,  in  preference  to  Scripture — but  this  may  be  because 
the  devil  has  taken  to  quoting  tlie  latter.  But  for  using'architecture 
as  the  insidious  vehicle  of  tenets  altogether  incongruous  there  can  be 
no  excuse.  I'hey  who  wilfully  conceal  new  doctrines  in  old  gi^^ments 
are  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dishonesty — cowardice  in  not  avoiding 
their  sentiments,  and  dishonesty  ia  disguising  them. 


EXPLOSION  ON  BOARD  THE  "  GIPSY  QUEEN." 
It  Is  cur  painful  duty  to  record  a  frightltol  and  laUl  aeeUenC  which  oe- 
corrcd  on  T^ssday^  Nov.  12,  Involving  the  death  of  Mr.  Jaeob  Samoda  (wsll 
known  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Atmospheric  Railway),  and 
nitte  other  persons  on  hoard  the  steam-boat  the  Oipt^  Omen,  lying  at  the 
mooring  bnoy,  off  Brunswick  Wharf,  Block  wall ;  in  eonsequenee  of  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  steamiplpe  leading  from  the  boilers  to  the  cylinders  giving  way 

as  explained  In  the  evldetiee 
hereafter  given.  The  GifUff 
Quern  Is  a  new  Iron  boat  of 
about  500  tons  burthen,  re- 
cently bollt  by  Messrs.  Jacob 
and  Joseph  Samuda,  wih  a 
pair  of  engines  of  the  collec* 
tive  power  of  150-hones  (no- 
minally) on  the  bell-crsnk 
principle  as  patented  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Samuda,  and  reported 
in  our  lamrnat  for  January 
last,  p.  37.  For  the  sake  of 
reference  we  again  give  the 
engraving. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  explosion,  J>^^  A 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  construction  of  ^^  '^ 
either  the  engines  or  the  boilers,  but  simply  In  the 
method  of  making  the  joints,  or  rather  in  the  fixing, 
oi  the  steam-pipe  leading  from  the  boilers  to  the 
eylluders.  On  the  day  ot  the  accident  the  vessel 
ran  down  the  river  to  try  the  engines,  which  it  is 
stated  worked  admirably  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  present,  that  during  the  trip  the  steam 
was  not  more  than  10  lb.  pressure,  although  the 
safety  valves  were  represented  to  have  been  loaded 
with  251b.  on  the  square  inch ;  after  the  vessel  had 
maile  the  trial  trip,  she  was  moored  off  Black  wall, 
when  Mr.  Jaeob  Samuda  felt  desirous  to  try  what 
eflect  high  steam  at  25  lb.  pressure  would  have  upon 
the  boiler ;  it  was  during  this  experiment  that  the 
fatal  accident  occurred.  In  order  to  render  the  evi- 
dence intelligible,  we  have  borrowed  of  our  contem- 
porary, the  Medumtct*  Magazine,  the  four  annexed 
engravings,  showing  the  pipe  and  the  joint. 

Fig.  I  is  a  plan,  or  top  view,  of  the  pipe.  Fig.  2 
a  side  view*  Fig.  3  a  perspective  of  the  bent  pipe 
at  the  angle.  A  is  the  vertical  pipe  leading  to  the 
cylinder ;  B  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boilers ;  C  the 
intermediate  steam-pipe;  h  b  joints  of  the  flange 
description;  e  and  d  socket  or  sirfgot  and  iaucet 
joints.  Fig.  4  Is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  socket  or 
spigot  and  fkoeet  joints  d,  being  the  one  which  Is 

hg.^ represented  as  having  given  way  first ;  the 

part  indicated  in  black  is  the  place  oeeu- 
pled  by  the  ring  or  bead  which  was  origi- 
nally on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  in  the  evi- 
dence stated  to  have  been  chipped  aAd/Ued 
away  ;  the  joint  was  packed  with  hemp  and 
ullow,  and  surrounded  wllh  a  giand  to  pre- 
vent the  peeking  being  forced  oat  by  the 
steam.  It  is  very  evident  from  this  de- 
scription, that  we  have  a  paekHig  very  si- 
milar to  that  round  a  piston  rod,  and  la 
eonsequenee  of  the  bead  being  cut  away,  a 
very  low  pressure  of  steam  would  hft  the 
elbow  pApe  out  of  Its  place ;  if  the  pipe  be 
10  inches  diameter  the  area  Is  equal  to  78| 
Inches,  ^od  with  a  i pressure  ef  iteam  at 
iTlTTthere'ironM  be  an  upward  preMuie  of 


^9t  H).,  consequently.  If  tde  plp6  was  not  Strapped  down,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  elbow  pipe  woukl  be  lifted  out  of  its  socket  in  the  manner  the  acd- 
dent  is  represented  to  have  occurred.  There  appears  to  be  some  astonishment 
exhibited  by  all  parties  at  the  inquest  at  the  bead  being  cut  away  and  filed, 
but  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  gland,  If  the  latter  was  in  one  piece  it  ia 
evident  that  the  bead  was  cut  awuy  to  get  the  gland  on  the  inpe,  but  if  the 
gland  had  been  made  with  two  hemicireles  and  a  ring  under,  also  in  two 
pieces,  and  placed  so  as  to  break  joint,  it  might  then  have  been  put  on 
without  the  bead  being  cut  away  ;  if  the  annexed  drawing  be  a  corrfct 
viea',  of  which  we  have  no  doubt,  it  Is  very  evident  that  the  gland 
was  in  one  piece,  and  consequently  it  accounts  for  the  chipping  away  of  the 
bead  on  the  end  of  the  pipe.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  evidence  that  the 
spigot  and  faucet  joint  Is  necessary  to  allow  for  expansion  of  the  metal ;  for 
this  purpose  i  to  |  qf  an  inch  in  a  pipe  30  feet  long,  would  be  ample  play,  and 
in  a  vertical  pipe  10  feet  long  |  of  an  inch;  but  the  principal  necessity  of 
such  joints  Is  to  avoid  derangement  when  the  Teuel  taket  ground ;  In  such 
case  iron  cement  joints,  as  recommended  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  would  give  * 
way  and  be  perfectly  useless.  We,  therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
cannot  see  any  objection  to  the  socket  or  spigot  and  faucet  joint,  provided  it 
be  made  with  a  bead  on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  a  proper  gUmd,  To  the  de- 
fect of  the  latter  do  we  attribute  the  awful  accident ;  having  offered  these 
observations,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  thjs  evidence  given  before  the 
eozoaer,  Mr*  Baker,  at  the  Inquest  held  upon  the  bodiea  of  the  sufferers. 
• 

THE  INQUEST. 

Mr.  G.  Low,  an  engineer  on  board  of  the  Vessel  at  the  time  of  tlie  accident, 
stated  that  she  had  two  engines  worked  with  two  cranks,  without  an  inter- 
mediate shaft.  They  are  different  from  ordinary  engines.  Are  both  direct 
acting  engines,  and  beam-engines.  The  common  beam-engine  has  cylinders 
standing  athwart  the  ship,  and  are  parallel  with  the  shafts,  but  the  engines 
in  the  CHfitg  Qneen  stand  fore  and  aft  the  boat,  with  the  shafts  at  right 
angles,  and  not  parallel  at  all    Thought  that  they  were  not  more  dangerous 
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tCaSlhe  6rdlnaty  sieam-engine.  The  beam  of  the  eomman  steam-engine 
oielllatMl  In  Its  centre,  while  the  beam  In  Messn.  Samuda's  engine  had  a 
motion  at  the  end;  In  fad,  there  were  iiro  separate  beams.  He  liellevsd  that 
Messrs.  Samuda  were,  in  making  these  engines,  undef  contract  to  use  all  the 
serviceable  parte  of  the  engine  of  nn  old  sieainer  Whif  h  the  new  one  was  to 
replace.  But  whether  portioAfc  of  the  oM  engiftte  were  used  did  not  know. 
Could  not  say  what  they  wete  called,  as  they  weie  not  worked  up  to  the 
power  they  were  Intended  to  be  wcn%ed  at.  They  ttn  Condensing  etigliisi. 
The  engines  were  never  working  higher  than  10  lb;  to  (he  Inch  all  the  while 
he  looked  at  the  gauge,  till  they  Stopped  at  the  Bast  India  Docks.  The 
number  of  strokes  shs  gkve  was  from  20  to  ^  psr  mfnnte.  The  safety  valve 
#ould  not  rise  at  a  prea^urc  of  10  lb.  to  the  Inch.  The  maximum  preasore 
calculated  to  gobefbre  any  mlkchlef  might  be  apprehended  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Satnuda  lit  40  lb.  to  the  inch,  lie  (witness)  supposed  she  was  wo/kIng  on 
Tiiesday  at  nearly  20O.horse  power.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  45 
Inches,  and  the  stroke  Wai  (as  the  reporter  understood)  4|  feet.  Tbe  engines 
were  ttled  on  the  Friday  P'^'^'^j^lV'f^^^f  i^^l'l!^  ^  mooHngs.   Coiikl 
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net  Ull  what  cauasd  tbs  acclcknt.  The  pipw  are  perfect  at  the  joinU.  The 
pioe  U  not  hroken.  It  if  one  pf  the  spigot  land  faucet  joliita  that  baa  be«i 
Ufted  out  of  iu  pUuje.  ¥r.  Samuda  had  dp  poww  over  the  waight  in  the 
safety  talve  ;  nor  any  one  elie.  It  was  in  a  chest,  secure  from  any  person  s 
Interference.  The  weight  upon  the  safety  vaWe  was  set  at  26  lb.  Witness 
differed  from  Mr.  Sanuda  as  to  the  amonnt ;  Mf.  S.  said  it  was  26  lb.  and  he 
thouaht  it  was  27  lb.  No  steam  could  blow  off  at  the  val? e  till  the  pressure 
v^  ai  26  lb.  When  Mr.  Samuda  sent  hhn  on  deck  a  Tery  Mttlc  steam  was 
iuat  oottng  out.  The  motion  of  the  englnaf  had  eaa»d  abent  10  minutes. 
Cmain^^^iBJofnedwilh  what  Is  tailed  a  aplgofand  fcuct  joint  ttU 
?a.SouTLf\ts  socket  Inanswerto  a  quesUon  •' was  there  no  fasten- 
ing to  ibe  jointP  No  bolt  or  screw  at  all  P"  witnea  saW  U  had  a  ps^king 
o"hrmp.  The  loint  la  used  to  allow  for  eapanslon.  They  were  oaat-iron 
ripea,  and  all  these  pipes  must  have  these  joints  for  eipanslon  and  contrac- 
i^!^  Had  seen  one  twice  the  slae.  It  is  the  customary  mode  of  joining  in 
all  engines  that  are  Utted  with  cast-iron  steam  pipea.  As  alreaily  stated, 
Messrs.  Samuda  were  bound  to  work  up  parts  of  the  engines  of  the  old  tcs- 
Ml^iA  ^cMt-iron  pipes  were  portsof  the  oW  fessel.  Ibty  used  th^cas  - 
iTiiTpes  tlT^^^^^  ^  engines  were  n  Uieir 

pUcesKe  he  joined  the  work  at  all,  and  he  couW  not  speak  at  all  of  the 

^^Thl^Cor^n^  Mid  there  did  not,  from  the  cTideiKe  of  Mr.  I^w,  JPIfW  *<> 
have  b«r^  ftaclure  in  the  pipe  from  which  the  fatal  e^^rion  h«l  taken 
Sr«  therefore  the  solWityofthe  material  did  not  become  an  importan 
S"t  In  the  ^uiry.  There  waa,  th«^ore.  on  this  h««l  nothing  to  find  fault 
S^thasfaras^heTyldencehadgon^  He,  however,  thought  f«f '^  J»^«'- 
nation  should  be  obtained  about  the  amount  of  security  afforded  hy  the  de- 
~'X  o^^^  had  given  way.   Judging  from  the  eyld«io^  it  d,d  no 

TpSo  him  that  there  wu  anything  like  aecunty  again.!  ijnilar  fatal 
^^^rrence.,  if  the  spigot  and  faucet  joint  were  ^^  ^^^^^J^^  P^«»l^ 
3«;  ofby  the  wiuless  Low.  He,  indeed,  did  not  see  how,  with  so  hi^. 
d«t  a  mode  for  joining  steam-plpes,  or  packing  them,  as  the  witnees  had 
deieribed  it,  faUl  accidenU  could  be  prevented. 

Mr  Low'a  «mminationeontlwi«i-Tbe  joint  which  had  giftn  way  wm14 
or  15  feet  (as  was  underetood)  from  the  boiler.  Had  the  pressure  never  been 
more  than  8  or  10  lb.  to  the  inch,  at  which  the  engine  worked  on  her  trip. 
Aere  would  not  have  been  any  danger,  but  the  additioiial  presi^  put  upon 
her  required  somethingmore  than  that  fiiture(tla.  the  iplgotand  faucet  joint.) 
The  YMselsUrted  with  the  steam  F***""^  •^«^*'-  and  while  working  her 
they  were  unable  to  get  it  higher  than  10  lb.  Had  no  doubt  that  the  oocuf. 
fj^  was  entirely  aceldental.  Mr.  Phn,  titamiret  of  the  DuWin  and  ling., 
town  riulway.  here  asked  permission  to  pot,  through  the  coroner,  two  or 
three  questions  to  the  witness.  He  (Mr.  PUnj  Was  a  friend  of  the  deceased 
nentl^n.  Mr.  Samuda.  and  being  to  town  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
^tending  the  Inquiry  to  elldt  fads  upon  one  or  two  points.  I  think,  Mr. 
I^w  (continued  Mr.  Pirn),  you  said  the  cause  of  the  accident  did  not  arise 
from  any  peoulUrity  In  the  aonalruetion  of  the  engine  itsalf  P  Witnesa-The 
primary  construction  of  the  engines  had  nP  connection  with  the  accident  at 
kll  Neither  did  it  arise  from  any  peculiarity  In  the  construction  of  the  boiler. 
Nether  bad  the  material  of  which  the  steam^pipe  waa  oampoMd  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  accident,  betause  the  pipe  Is  whdt  iF«t»  but 
were  I  to  make  the  same  pipe  of  the  same  material  I  woqM  not  make  It  In 
the  same  form.  The  maUrial  of  whioh  the  ateam-plpa  was  composed  did  not 
al  all  contribute  to  the  aaeWent  .u   u^      * 

With  the  view  of  having  the  evidence  of  other  practical  men  the  Inquest 
was  adjourned  till  Saturday,  Not.  16. 

The  Coroner  laid  that  Mr.  Hensman,  a  dmaghtsman,  on  boaid  ai  the  Une 
of  the  accident,  and  Mr.  Low,  the  engineer,  had  given  some  additional  evi- 
dence on  the  inquest  held  on  Friday  on  tha  bodlea  of  thoM  who  had  died  af  tar 
their  removal  to  the  London  Hospital,  which  would  ha  repeated.  The  great 
question  waa,  how  to  prevent  such  accidents  occnrring  In  future.  A  brother 
of  one  of  the  men  who  handled  at  the  hospital,  named  Rifey,  and  who  was 
on  board  at  the  Ume,  was  sati86cd  that  this  was  an  accidents  but  if  aaeidenii 
Ihmi  similar  causes  were  to  oceur  again,  it  was  desirable  for  peraons  to  know 
that  death  from  such  a  cause  would  then  amount  to  mansbiughteir.  In  a  case 
••The  King  v.  Carr,'*  reported  in  Cwlngtoo  wtA  Fivaa»it  waa  hahl  that 
where  a  man  made  a  cannon  which  bunt,  and  it  aaa  sent  back  to  him  and 
repaired,  and  it  buret  a  second  thne,  that  death  from  such  repeated  accident 
aMoonted  to  manslaogktar.  So  in  this  ease,  if  an  accident  from  tha  aama 
cause  were  repeated,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  hi  directing  a  jury  to  find 
a  yerdict  of  manshinghter.  But  Mr.  Samuda*  the  engineer  and  chief  owner, 
having  paid  the  penalty  of  hia  Ufa  for  ihia  imperfectly  oooatnieted  jomt  in  the 
steam-pipe,  he  thought  It  would  be  hareh  to  bring  in  such  a  verdlet  against 
the  younger  brother  and  partner  tn  the  firm. 

Mr.  Low  then  gave  additional  evidenca,  that  if  a  aoUar  or  ling  had  boMi 
OB  the  end  of  the  spigot  pipe,  U  wonid  have  altowfd  iw  aontiMtion  of  aa- 
pansion,  without  permHthsg  the  p«pe  tp  be  withdrawn  fnm  the  soeket.  It 
wucuatQmarjtohanioctiaconai.  it«  om  wai||^  wpiM  heap  tha  pipa 


in  its  place  (P)  at  a  pressure  of^  steam  of  101b.  to  the  inch,  but  a  pressure  of 
26  lb.  to  the  Inch  lifted  the  pipe  out  ot  the  socket. 

Mr.  Henry  Hensman  corroborated  the  testimony  giren  by  Mr.  Low  In  all 
respecU,  eicept  this,  that  he  thought  the  same  pipe,  if  it  bad  been  joined 
with  iron  cement,  would  haye  been  perfectly  safe.  He  did  not  think  that 
prorision  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  this  joint  was  so  absolutely 
necessary,  the  expansion  of  the  middle  joint  being  suffiefent.  The  joint  as 
made  and  packed,  would  have  been  perfectly  safe,  if  tliere  had  teen  a  stay 
between  It  and  the  deck,  or  if  it  had  been  strapped  with  an  iron  strap  to  tha 
engine,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pipe  rising  from  its  soeket. 

A  Juryman— Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  this  pipe  waa  new,  or  was 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  Oiptf  f  Mr.  Plm— We  shall  be  prepared  in 
a  fbw  minutes  to  show  that  it  waa  a  new  pipe  cast  for  the  porpoae.  A  Jury*- 
man  said  ft  appeared  to  him,  on  examination,  that  the  head  of  the  spigot  ptf* 
had  been  chipfMpd  off.  Mr.  Low  said,  it  also  appeared  so  to  him.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  if  the  late  Mr.  Samuda  had  known  it,  he  would  have  eoii*> 
demned  the  pi  pe  as  unsafi*.  It  must  have  been  done  without  ordera,  and  ought 
not  to  haye  been  done,  llie  Coroner— Might  it  have  chipped  Itself  tn  coming 
out  P    The  Juryman— No  ;  that  was  not  the  case  evidently. 

The  Jury  then  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  returned  in  about  half 
an  hour,  having  found  a  verdict  of  '*  AcddenUl  death."  They  also  expresaad 
an  opinion  that  the  deaths  of  the  deceased  were  •'  caused  by  the  false  and  Im- 
proper conatmctlon  of  the  joint  of  the  main  steam*pipe,  in  its  not  being  suf- 
ficiently secured ;  and  they  express  this  opinion  in  order  thatfduf  caution 
may  be  used  to  prevent  shnilar  accidenU  In  future,  which,  it  appeara  to  the 
jury,  may  be  efl^ted  by  a  collar  or  ring  to  prevent  the  severance  of  the 
pipes." 

At  another  Inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of  Riley,  Donovan,  and  Mills,  who 
died  after  their  removal  to  the  London  Hoapltol,  the  Coroner  remarked  that 
he  thought  there  was  decided  blame  with  respect  to  the  faUl  occurrence,  in- 
asmuch aa  that  the  steam  had  been  put  to  251b.  to  the  inch,  when  It  was  stated 
that  from  tha  parting  of  the  spigot  and  faucet  joint,  it  was  not  callable  of 
reaistiog  steam  of  that  power.    The  fblk>wing  evidence  was  given. 

Mr.  Low  waa  asked  one  or  two  questtont  as  to  the  position  of  the  steam- 
pipe,  and  the  place  of  lU  separation.  He  explained  that  the  pipe  went  up 
from  the  boiler  vertically,  then  on  a  line  over  where  Mr.  Samuda  waa  stand- 
kig  at  the  time  of  the  expbsion,  and  turned  down  to  the  cylinder.  It  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  tongltudinal  portion  that  the  spigot  and  foucet  joint  waa 
placed,  the  parts  were  forced  from  each  other  by  the  prresure  of  tha  steam 
againat  the  elbow.  Witness  attributed  the  yielding  of  the  spigot  and  fiiucet 
joint  to  the  great  pressure  ;  but  he  believed  if  there  bad  been  a  collar  or  ring 
on  the  end  of  tha  spigot,  that  being  encased  in  the  faucet  tU  or  seven  inches, 
allowing  for  expansion  and  contraction,  it  would  have  prevented  itfrom being 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Henry  Hensman,  corroborated  in  all  polnU  the  testimony  of  Mr.  U)W 
but  he  would  go  further  than  he  had  done,  and  say  that  the  same  pipe,  if 
joined  by  iron  cement,  would  have  been  perfectly  safe.— Mr.  Low,  being  here 
ashed  if  that  waa  also  his  opinion,  anawered  in  the  afiirmatiTed— Mr.  Hens- 
man did  not  think  any  allowance  for  the  expanaion  or  eonlraction  waa  abeo* 
lately  necessary.  Being  asked  by  Mr.  Pirn,  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
fHends  of  Mr.  &«nuda.  whether  the  joint,  as  made  and  packed,  would  not 
hare  been  perfectly  safe,  if  there  had  been  a  stay  upon  It  to  keep  it  In  Its 
place,  he  replied  certainly.  There  were  two  U  ties  to  hold  up  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  pipe  j  and  if  the  pipe  with  the  joint  as  made  and  packed  had 
been  strapped  to  tlie  engines,  it  would  have  1)ecn  perfectly  safe,  u  the  pipe 
would  have  been  prerented  from  moving  either  way.— Mr.  Pim— Was  not  the 
spigot  and  fiwicat  joint  intrqducad  by  Mr.  Samuda  rather  as  a  refinement  to 
avoid  aaeident,  and  aa  an  improvement  P  Mr.  Hensman— Yes.  And  in  an** 
awwr  to  inquires  if  thtre  had  not  boen  a  ria^  or  collar  originally  to  the  pipe 
whteh  belonged  to  tha  old  engines,  the  witness  said,  he  believed  there  bati, 
bat  that  it  waa  out  off  probably  because  the  pipe  was  too  long,  without  Mr. 
Sanoda's  knowledge  i  and  If  Mr.  Ssmuda  had  known  that  the  joint  had  been 
fitted  In  the  way  It  was,  he  would  have  had  It  altered.  Mr.  Samuda  could 
hardly  look  at  every  joint  fitted  by  his  worfclnen,  although  he  was  alwaya 
exceedingly  anxious  personally  to  see  the  work  was  done  in  a  proper  manner. 
Mr,  Pirn  observed,  that  the  Inefficiency  of  the  joints  arose  from  an  error  of 
judgment,  and  not  from  a  want  of  care,  and  a  juror  observed  that  Mr.  Samuda 
evidently  thought  it  safe,  or  he  would  not  have  placed  himself  in  the  dan- 
garous  position  that  he  did« 

Tha  jury  having  aafvwiMd  themnlTaa  satisfied  with  tb«  fridtnca,  relumed 
a  yerdict  of  *•  Accidental  Death." 


CrANOOKv.-k-M.  WHUer  has  shown  flut  when  nitrogen  gat  containing 
mdsture  is  pasted  over  a  mixture  of  potash  and  charcoal,  cyanide  of  potass 
shim  la  fonoed,  but  if  tha  gat  be  dqr  no  cyanogen  U  ^^w^O 
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ATHLONE  NEW  BRIDGE. 
Oo  Saturday,  the  9th  Norember,  a  new  bridge  crossing  the  Shannon,  in 
tlie  town  of  Athlonep  erected  under  the  Shannon  Commission,  was  opened  to 
Uie  public  at  one  o'clock,  p.  ro.  and  the  old  bridge,  erected  In  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  closed  for  ever  at  three  o'clock.  Tlic  ancient  structure,  which 
was  placed,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  town,  and  shallowest  portion  cf  the 
river,  was  a  long  range  of  small  semi-circular  unequal  arches,  carrying  a 
stripe  of  roailway  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  a  single  carriage  to  pasf, 
with  recessed  parapets,  and  of  Uiat  inconveniently  picturesque  character 
which  marked  the  work  of  early  bndge  builders.  It  was  directly  under  the 
guns  of  the  citadel  or  ancient  fort,  and  was  the  scene,  or  connected  with  the 
events  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  passages  of  Irish  history.  An  ancient  in- 
scription stone,  now  presented  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  collection  of 
antiquities,  recorded  some  of  those. and  alluded  to  others  in  a  style  which  the 
prasent  town  council  of  Athlone  did  not  consider  sufficiently  complimentary 
for  Its  re-erection  on  the  new  bridge.  The  site  of  the  new  bridge  is  higher 
up  the  river,  to  the  northward  of  the  old  ;  it  is  wholly  from  the  designs  of 
Thomas  Rhodes,  Esq.,  civil  engineer  to  the  commissioners,  who  has  judi- 
ciously placed  the  roadway  at  such  a  level  as  will  avoid  hereafter  that  tre- 
mendous descent  into  the  bowels  of  the  lower  town  as  all  a  ho  have  passed 
the  okl  bridge  will  recollect.  The  new  bridge  consisU  of  three  noble  elliptic 
arches,  each  of  63  feet  span,  together  with  a  cast  iron  swivel  bridge,  resting 
on  healy  abutments,  of  45  feet  span,  and  24  feet  width  of  roadway ;  tlie  ge- 
neral width  of  roadway  is  about  30  feet,  with  (lagged  footways  of  six  feet  at 
each  side.  Tlie  material  is  Bmestone  of  the  finest  colour,  scantling,  and  tex- 
ture, and  the  style  of  execution  of  every  part,  and  the  skill  with  nhich  diffi- 
coUies  of  no  ordinary  character  in  constructing  the  underwater  work  were 
met  and  overcome  by  the  contr%ctor,  Mr.  John  M'Mahon,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  ailmirable.  The  average  depth  of  water  under  the  bridge  is  about  18 
feet,  and  when  it  Is  stated  that  the  large  coffer  dams  were  driven  and  staunch- 
ed up(m  a  bottom  of  coarse  open  gravel,  admittin{[  water  like  a  sieve,  these 
difficulties  will  be  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  with  practical  engineering. 
The  swivel  bridge  was  constructed  and  erected  by  Messrs.  John  and  Robert 
Mallett.  iron  founders  and  engineers,  of  Dublin,  and  its  execution  has  met 
the  highest  approbation  from  the  engineer  and  commissioners.  Although 
the  width  of  roadway  is  so  great,  and  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  framing,  up- 
wards  of  300  tens,  either  leaf  of  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or*  closed  by  a  single 
roan  in  about  a  minute.  The  largest  castings  probably  ever  made  in  this 
country  occur  In  this  structure  ;  each  of  ihe  traverse  rings,  which  measure 
24  feel  across,  weighs  about  16  tons.  Four  of  these  rings,  each  of  this  large 
diameter,  were  turned  in  a  lathe  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  the  foundry, 
in  order  to  render  the  bearing  surfaces  for  the  rollers  true  and  polished.  The 
style  of  the  bridge  is  of  the  massive  Roman  order,  and  viewed  from  the  an- 
cient one  bears  much  of  that  aspect  of  repose  and  gmudeur  which  pre-emi- 
nently characterise  London  Bridge,  that  noblest  buikling  of  its  class  which 
the  hand  of  man  has  yet  constructed. 


INSTITUTE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  Couodl  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  have  awarded  the  follow- 
ing Telford  and  Walker  Premiums  :— 

Telford  Medals  in  Silver  to  William  Fairbaim,M.  Inst  C.E.,  for  his  Paper 
**  On  the  properties  of  the  Iron  Ores  of  Samakoff  (Turkey),  &c."— To  John 
Mnrrayr  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  hit "  Description  and  Drawings  of  the  removal  of 
the  Ughthoose  on  the  North  Pier,  at  Sunderland."— To  James  Bremner,  M. 
Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  Papers  ''  On  Pulteney  Town  Harbour,"  "  Sarclet  Harbour," 
•*  A  new  IHUng  Engine,"  and  "  An  Apparatus  for  floating  large  stones  for 
Harbour  Works." — To  Andrew  Murray,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  bis  Paper  **  On 
the  construction  and  proper  proportions  of  Steam  Boilers." — To  Alexander 
Angus  CroU,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  **  On  the  purification  of  Ceal 
Gas,  &c"— To  James  Braidwood,  Assoc  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  and  Draw 
ings  descriptive  of  *'  The  means  of  rendering  Ivge  supplies  of  Water  available 
in  cases  of  Fire,  &c" — ^To  Jaco^  Samuda,  Assoc  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  **  Ac- 
count of  the  Atmospheric  Railway." — ^ToCharies  Hutton  Gregory,  Orad.  Inst. 
C.E.,  for  bis  Paper  "  On  Railway  Cuttings  and  Embankments."— To  Captahi 
William  Scarth  Moorsom,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  **  Description  and  Draw- 
ings of  the  Avon  Bridge  at  Tewkesbury." — To  Thomas  Grissell,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.,  for  his  "  Description  and  Model  of  the  ScaflToldlog  used  in  erecting  the 
Nelson  Column." — To  Charles  Manby,  Secretary  and  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for 
the  translation  and  arrangement  of  the  "  History  of  the  Canal  and  SInicH  of 
Katwyk,"  and  the  "  Description  of  the  Works  of  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam Railway,"  by  the  Chevalier  Conrad,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Walker  Premiums  of  Books,  suitably  bound  and  inscribed,  to  the  Cheva- 
lier Conrad,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  *'  Description  and  Drawings  of  the  Works 
of  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  Railway."— To  James  Leslie,  M.  Inst.  CB., 
fot  hb  *'  Description  and  Drawings  of  the  Iron  Lock  Gates  of  the  Montrose 
Docks." — To  John  Geale  Thomson,  Grad.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  '*  Description 
and  Drawing  of  the  Landslip  in  the  Ashley  Cutting,  Great  Western  Rail- 
way."— To  John  Timperley,  for  his  "Account  of  the  building  of  the  **  Wel- 
lington Bridge,  Leeds." — ^To  George  Willoughby  Hemans,  Grad.  Inst.  C.E., 
far  his  "  Description  and  Drawing  of  a  wrought  iron  lattice  Bridge  on  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway."— To  William  EviD,  Jun.,  Grad.  Inst.  C.E., 
for  bis  *'  Description  and  Drawings  of  the  London  Terminus  of  the  Eastern 
CouBtiet'  Railway."— To  Arthur  John  Dodsonp  Assoc  Inst.  CB.,  for  his 


*'  Description  and  Drawings  of  tlie  Hydraulic  Traversing  Frame,  used  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway." — To  James  Forrest,  Jan.,  for  his  **  Drawings  and 
Diagrams  illustrative  of  numerous  Papen  read  at  the  Meetings." 


I.Z8T   OP   NBW   PATBim. 

OnANTIO   IN   BNOLAND   FEOM   OOTOBKE   29,   TO   NOVBMaBE  23,  1844. 

Sis  Monikt. allowed  J^  Enrokmemif  MHleu  oikenoin  exprtned, 

George  Fergofoo  Wilson,  of  Bdmoot,  VsnxhsU,  fcnttansii,  George  Gwynoe.  of  Princtt- 
■trtefc,  CaTendUh-tqoare,  gentienMO,  and  Jsmct  PllUnt  WllaoD,  of. Belmont  aforeMii, 
gentleman,  for  '*  ImproTemeota  In  the  manufiKtare  of  night  Ughtt.**— Sealed  Oct.  39. 

Alexander  Parket,  of  Birmingham,  Artist,  for  **  Improvements  In  the  manufactore  of 
certain  alloys  or  combinations  of  meCala,  and  In  depositing  certain  inctals."<->Oct.  29. 

Oeorae  Robert  D*Haroourt,  of  Old  Jewry,  London,  gentleman,  for  '*  Imurovements  In 
ascertaining  and  checking  the  number  of  checks  or  Uckets  which  have  been  nsed  and 
marked,  applicable  tot  railway  offices  and  other  places."— 'Oct.  39. 

ThooMS  Squire,  of  Warrlnrton,  County  of  Lancaster,  Tamier,  fbr  '*  Improrements  In 
tanning  hides  and  sklns.'*<-Oct.  29. 

Thomas  Fuller,  of  Manchester,  Engineer,  for  "  certain  Improvements  in  msdilncry, 
tools  OS  apparatus  for  turning,  boring,  and  cutting  metals  and  other  swbstances.**"~Octo» 
her  29. 

MniHam  Crofis,  of  Lenton,  Nottingham,  lace  manofiicturer,  and  James  Gibbon*,  of 
New  Radford,  machinist,  for  "  Improvements  In  the  wannfkrtnrs  of  figured  or  ornaneoted 
lace,  or  net  of  various  textufes."~October  31. 

Oeoive  Fersuson  Wilson,  of  Belmont,  Vsuzhall,  gentieman,  George  Gwynne,of  Princes- 
street.  Cavendish-square,  gentleman,  and  James  Plllans  Wilson,  of  B^mont  aforesaid, 
gentleman,  for  **  Improvements  In  Irtating  fatty  and  <rtly  matter,  and  In  the  mannfsctnre 
of  candles.*' — October  81. 

George  Beadon,  of  Taanton,  Somerset,  geotteman,  fbr  '*  Improvements  In  life-boats  or 
ralta,  and  la  appsratua  for  ral^ng  or  lowering  the  masts  of  vMsds.  which  Improvements 
in  raising  or  lowering  are  applicable  to  other  purposes."— October  81 . 

William  Newnum,  of  Birmingham,  brass  ftmnder,  fbr  '*  a  certain  Impiovenent  or  car* 
tain  Improvements  in  window.blinds.**— November  3. 

Charles  Smith,  of  Newcastle-street*  Strand,  gentleman,  for  "  new  and  Improved  methods 
In  the  construction  and  uinUcatlon  of  a  variety  of  oookiug,  culinary,  and  domestic  articles 
and  ntenslis,  some  of  whtcn  are  applicable  to  dcanlng  and  a  variety  of  similar  useful  par- 
poses.**— November  3, 

Jean  Baptists  Msnlqoet,  of  Sablloncre  Hotel,  Leicester-square,  rentleman,  for  *'  Im- 

Koveraents  In  doubling,  twisting,  and  reeling  silk,  cotton,  and  other  sobstaoccs.*'— 
ovember  3. 

WiiHam  Bewley,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  for  **  Improvements  in  (kstenlngs  for  doors, 
windows,  and  other  places  where  fastenings  are  used.*'— November  2. 

Thomas  Brown  Jordan,  of  Cottage-road,  Pimllco,  mathematical  divider,  for  "  Improve- 
ments In  the  manufacture  of  blocks  or  snrriuxs  for  sorfhce  prlntiog,  stamfrfng,  inibusUng, 
and  moulding^'—  November  3. 

William  Bmnton,  Jan.,  of  Pool,  Cornwall  eagliieer,  for  '*  Improvements  in  apparatos 
fbr  dressing  ores.**— November  3. 

Thomas  Unsworth,  of  Derby,  silk  weaver,  for  '*  an  Improved  mannfactnre  of  elastic 
fhbrlc.**— November  3. 

Joseph  Thomaa,  of  Flnch-lans}  pabllsher,  fbr  "  a  new  and  Improved  tube.*'  Being  a 
communication. — November  6. 

Henry  Atkins,  of  Nottinghsm,lace  manuflMtarer, for  "certain  Improvements  In  the 
manufacture  of  net  lace.**— November  ft. 

John  Groom,  of  Oldham,  I^acastcr,  for  "  certain  Improvements  In  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  preparing,  slnbUng,  or  roving  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances.** 
— November  /. 

Stephen  Gearv,  of  Hamilton-place,  New-road,  architect  and  engineer,  for  "certain  In- 
provementa  In  the  machinery,  apparatus,  and  arrangementa  for  the  supply  and  dlattttm- 
tkm  of  water  for  public  and  private  uses,  but  more  partkulariy  In  cases  of  fire.**— Nov.  7. 

Henry  Borrisklll  Taylor,  of  Piccadilly,  lamp  roauufkcturer,  for  *'  Improvements  In  appa* 
ratus  for  transmitting  light  fh>m  lamp  and  other  burners."— November  7. 

Daniel  Chandler  Hewitt,  of  Hanover*strect,  Hanover-sonare,  musical  Instronent  maker, 
for  **  Improvements  In  certain  stringed  and  wind  moslcu  Instruments.'*- November  9. 

DsvId  Auld,  engineer,  of  Dalmamock-road,  and  Andrew  Auld,  of  West.street,  Trsdes- 
town,  Glasgow,  for  '*  an  Improved  methods  or  methods  of  regulating  the  pressors  sod 
generation  of  steam  In  steam.boUers  and  generators.**— November  9, 

WllUam  Prosser,  juUh  of  Wlndsor-terrace,  PlmHco,  genHaman,  Ibr  "  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  and  In  carriages  to  run  thereon.**— November  9. 

Richard  Harris,  the  elder,  of  Leicester,  manufkctiirer,  for  "  Improvements  in  mschinery 
employed  In  the  manufacture  of  looped  iabrics.**— November  9.' 

Charles  Derosoe,  of  Rue des  Batallles  Challloi,  near  Paris,  gentlessan,  fbr  "an  exten- 
sion of  an  invention  for  certain  Improvements  In  eztracUng  sugar  or  syrups  fkom  cane- 
julce  and  other  substances  containing  sugar,  and  In  refining  sugar  and  syrups.'*  (For  tbe 
term  of  six  years  fh>m  the  cxplratien  of  the  original  grant.)— November  9. 

John  Dearman  Dannidlff,  of  Notthttham,  laoe  maaufbctarer,  WllUam  Crofts,  of  Pes- 
ton,  lace  manufiurturer,  and  John  woodhouse  Bagley,  of  New  Radford,  mechanic,  for 
"  certain  Improvements  In  the  manufusture  of  lace  and  other  weavings.**— November  18. 

Mark  Freeman,  of  Sutton,  esquire,  for  **  Improvements  In  working  or  dressing  the  sar- 
fhoe  of  stone."— November  14. 

Frederick  Stelner,  of  Hyndbum  Cottage,  Lancaster,  turkey-red  dyer,  for  "  A  new  co- 
Ibnrlng  matter  to  be  used  In  dyeing  certain  colours  on  cotton,  woollen,  sUk,  and  Unen 
fhbrics."-November  14. 

William  North,  of  Stangate,  slater,  fbr  "  Improvements  In  covering  roofs  and  fiats  with 
elate."— November  14. 

Isaac  Farrell,  of  Great  Brunswlck-atreet,  Dublin,  architect,  for  "  certain  Improvements 
in  machinery,  whereby  carriages  may  be  Impelled  on  railways  and  tramways  by  means  of 
stationary  engines  or  other  power,  Indodlng  eertain  apparatus  connaded  with  the  car. 
riages  to  run  en  the  same." — November  14. 

Francis  Watteen,  of  Finsbury-  square,  merchant,  for  "  Improvements  in  preventing  in- 
crustations In  steam-boUers  and  steam-generators."— November  16. 

Joseph  Msndslay,  of  Lambeth,  engineer,  for  '*  certain  Improvements  In  steam-engtoBS.** 
"•November  lo. 

Francis  Hlgginson,  of  Rochester,  lleotenant  In  her  Majesty's  navy,  and  Edward  Robert 
Coles,  of  the  same  place,  merchant  and  ship-owner,  for  **  certain  Improvements  In  the 
construction  of  boUdtngs  gensrally.**— November  31. 

DavM  MetcaU;  of  Leeds,  dyer,  fbr  '*  A  new  mode  of  mannflurtorlng  or  prenarina  a  new 
vegetable  preparation,  applicable  to  dyeing  blue  and  other  coloars."— November  31. 

John  Spencer,  agent  of  the  Pbcenix  Iron  Worka.  West  Bromwich,  SUffbrd,  for  **  la- 
prevements  In  mannfodorlng  or  praparlog  platea  of  Iron  or  other  nelal  Ibr  roofiag  snd 

ther  purposes  to  which  the  same  may  be  appUcable."^Novembcr  28. 
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